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Illands adjoining to and dependent on the CROwx of Gzrar-Bar TAIN. Including their ancient and : 


The Whole (as it includes a New and Accurate Survey-of ENGLAND, Wars, ScoTLAND; IRELAN D, &c.) forming 


Fach of whom has undertaken that Part for which his Study and Inclination have more immediately qualiied him. 
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"a N E W AND 0 O M PLETE 


= GLISH TRAVELLER: 


Or, a New Hiſtorical Survey and Modern Deſcription of 


E NC LAND and WALES. 


1 Work calculated equally to pleaſe the Polite— entertain the Curious 
8 ” inſtruct the Uninformed - and direct che Traveller. 


CONTAINING : 


A full Account of whatever is curious and entertaining in the ſeveral Counties, 
Cities, Boroughs, Market T. owns, ne, Hundreds, des, Hamlets, 
Pariſhes, .&c. of ENGLAND and WALES. 


THE WHOLE DISPLAYED UNDER THE FOLLOWING GE NERAL HEADS, VIZ. 


1. A copious IntroduQtion, including a general View e VI. Deſcriptions of the Palaces, Houſes, Gardens, 
of the Subject, together with {ts 5 Obſervations F and Parks, belonging to the Nobility, Gentry, &c. 
on the original Inhabitants of England and Wales, &c. 
viz. Ancient Britons, Romans, Saxons, &c. and their 
various Eſtabliſhments, Eccleſiaſtical, Civil, &c. 


EF Tapes 50 oh : 1. . at} 


VII. Accounts of all the remarkable Battles, Sieges, 
Caſtles, and Forts, whether Roman, Saxon, Dani r 


. N. 8 
= The ancient and preſent State of each County, orman 


with reſpett to Agriculture, ManufaRures, Trade, Sc. Sc. VIII. Accounts of the ancient Monuments, with the 
Reaſons for which they were firſt erefted. | 


SS SDDD<D4 


III. Accurate Accounts of the 322 Soil, Rivers, 


Lakes, and Mineral Waters. IX. New Deſcriptions of every natural Curiofiy, 


8 
5 
IV. Particular Deſcriptions, in various Parts, of all e Mines, Rocks, Caves, Caverns, Grottos, or 
that is curious in the Cities, Corporations, Towns, and & Foſſils. | | | 
Man, 5 : each oo various Fairs, Markets, and Diſtances 5 27˙.¹ VU 
2988 . & done Honour to the Counties where they were born, 
V. Accounts of the Cathedrals, Collegiate, and Pariſh 3 whether Kings, Princes, Peers, Generals, Admirals, 


Churches; together with the Remains of Abbies, Priories, ? Divines, Lawyers, Phyſicians, L lolbphcrs; Poets, Hiſ- 
Nunneries, and other religious n 8 e &c. 


TO WHICH. WILL BE ADDED, 


An accurate Deſcription of SCOTLAND, as divided into 3 Shires, cities 
Towns, Villages, e. Kc. 

Alſo, a new and accurate Survey and Deſcription of the Kingdom of IRELAND; including all its 
reſpeQive Provinces, Counties, Baronies, Pariſhes, Cities, Towns, &c. and likewiſe a deſcriptive Account 


of a Tour through the ENGL1sn and ScorT1SH Is.aNnDs, viz. the Ifles of Angleſey, Wight, Man, Scilly, 
Jerſey, Guernley, Alderney, Sark, the Hebrides, St. Kilda, Bals, Sky, Orkney, Shetland, and other 


preſent State, Antiquities, and Natural Curioſities : 
Together with a ſattsfattory Account of the Manners and C 22 of the Inhabitants. 


< 


The Cheapeſt and moſt Complete BRITISH TRAVELLER ever Publiſhed, 


WRITTEN AND COMPILED FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES, 


———_ ESE Y 43 GENTLEMEN; 1 


REVISED, CORRECTED, AND IMPROVED, 


By WILLIAM Hucy DALTON, Eſq. 


Aſſiſted by many other Gentlemen of Rank and Abilities; reſident in the varions-Connties of ENV LAN I q 8 AL ES, SCOTLAND, and 
IRE LAND; who have communicated for this Work many additional Particulars never. publiſhed before. 


* 


, . and embelliſhed with a moſt beautiful Frontiſpiece, deligned by RiLEY, and near One Hundred large, TAY and ſuperb Views , of 


the principal Cities and Towns in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; e Views of Villages, Gentlemen's Seats, Caſtles, 
Ruins, Abbies, Cataracts, Sea Pieces, Landſcapes, natural and artificial Curioſities, correct Maps, &c. drawn with critical Exactneſs by 
the moſt capital Painters in England, and Engraved in a maſterly Manner by the molt i ingenious Arvits 1 in the Kingdom. 
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LONDON: PRINTED FOR ALEX, HOGG, No 16, PATERNOSTER-ROW; AND SOLD BY THE BOOKSELLERS OF 
HED, BATH, BRISTOL, BIRMINGHAM, CANTERBURY, CAMBRIDGE, COVENTRY, CHESTER, DERBY, EXETER; GLOUCESTER, 
HEREFORD, HULL; IPSWICH, LEE DS, LIVERPQOL, LEICESTER, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NORWICH, 
RYTIINGHAY: NORTHAMP7J ON, OXFORD, READING, SALISBURY, SHERBORN, SHEFFIELD, 
SHREWSBURY, WORCESTER, WINCHESTER, YORK ; AND BY ALL OTHER 
BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN IN ENGLAND, WALES, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 
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4 | HE vaſt Advantages ariſing from a competent Knowledge of our own Country, are too obvious, 
1 and indeed too numerous to be recited in the Compaſs of this Preface. 7 


To the firſt and moſt uſeful of all Sciences, a Man's knowing himſelf, may with the greateſt -Pro- 
priety be added, a Knowledge of his own Country. It has been long too juſt an Obſervation of 


Foreigners, that the Majority of Engliſbmen who travel through diſtant Kingdoms, are found extremely 


ignorant of every Thing of Importance in that CounTRy which gave them Birth ;—a Circumſtance 
at once equally diſgraceful and aſtoniſhing, as there is not in the Univerſe a Kingdom, where the 


Monuments of Art are more numerous, or where the Bounties of Nature have been ſcattered with a 


more laviih Hand. 


To remedy ſuch a Defect, as well as to inſtruct and entertain thoſe who have not the Advantage 
or Opportunity of travelling through their ative Hand, the preſent Work is offered to the Public, 
which will contain a more complete, diſtinct, and accurate Deſcription of every Thing worthy of Notice 
in the Iſland of GREAT-BRITAIN, as well as the adjacent Ifles, than any Work of the Kind 


extant, t | 


The Proprietors preſume that the Merit of this Work will be its beſt Recommendation, as it will 
afford the Readers an Opportunity of acquiring that Knowledge, by an entertaining Peruſal, which 
could not otherwiſe be obtained but by great Loſs of Time in Travelling, as well as by great Expence 


and Fatigue, 


The Utility therefore of a Work of this Nature will be ſelf-evident to Readers in general. It is 
moſt certainly neceſſary for Gentlemen and all Lovers of Literature, becauſe no Hilfory can well 
be underſtood without it. Officers by Sea and Land have great Occaſion for it. And all Merchants 


and Traders, in order to eſtabliſh a beneficial Commerce, ought undoubtedly to give it a Place in their 
Libraries. No Species of Compoſition 1s better calculated to gratify a laudable Curioſity, by which, 


without the leaſt Fatigue of mental Exertions, may be collected new Ideas, and uſeful Information. 
Intereſting this to an inquiſitive Mind! Objects of unſpeakable Magnitude ! A Source of inexpreſſible 
Entertainment to thoſe whoſe Avocations may prevent them from Travelling! There is, perhaps, 
no Country in the known World which better deſerves to be diſplayed than that of England. Its 
Soil and Climate, its Agriculture, and Succeſſion of Improvements, the many Battles in which our 
Anceſtors have been engaged, together with the Lives of thoſe celebrated Characters, whoſe private 
Virtues, and public Actions, have been combined in promoting the Dignity of the Britiſh Nation, 
are not only Objects worthy the Notice of the Curious, but even of the utmoſt Importance to all 
Ranks of Men whatever, from the Senator down to the loweſt Mechanic, whoſe Labour procures 
Riches for his Country and ſupports the Grandeur of it. 
To render this Work, therefore, a complete Survey and Deſcription of our native Land, we ſhall 
ſedulouſly endeavour to avoid Errors, ſtudy Perſpicuity and Clearneſs of Style, prefer the uſeful to 
the abſtruſe; Pleas, we hope in our Favour, which will ſtrongly recommend the NEwW ENGLISH 
TRAVELLER, and give it a Preference to every other Book on the Subject. In the preſent laborious 
Tour, as far as has been practicable, we have made Excurſions out of the beaten Tratt ; and where 
we were under the Neceſſity of treading in the a4 of Contemporaries, we have collected our 
Materials from the beſt Authorities, and availed ourſelves of every Aſſiſtance, both from an Actual 
Survey, and the Communications of very reſpettable Gentlemen of Rank and Abilities : Nor have 
we been inattentive to grammatical Correttnels, and Purity of Language; a Circumſtance which has 
been ſcarcely thought worthy of Notice by former Compilers. But, had no Imperfections exiſted 
in their Compoſitions, yet the Changes which happen in different Periods of Time, would always 
leave Room for Additions and Improvements. Hence it is preſumed, this Publication will be amuſing 
and entertaining to all thoſe who intend to travel; nor leſs ſo to thoſe who, without that expenſive 
Trouble, may be deſirous of ſatisfying both their own Curioſity, and that of Strangers. And as to 
the ornamental Part, this, with various other new Particulars of Diverſity, will far excecd all to be 
| DO found 
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found in Finder productions. Our Embellifnwente mall. at leaſt, 32 equal to the Importance and 
Execution of our Subject, and ſuch as will, we are el. give Credit to this valuable Work. 


. The Northern Part of this Iſland, called ScorilAxp, now united with England, making together 
but one Nation, under the Denomination of Great-Britain, juſtly claims our Attention; and we 
propote, in their proper Places, not only to mention every Thing deſerving of Notice, both in the 

Low Lands and High Lands of North-Britain, but we ſhall continue our Tour even to the Hebrides, 
or Weſtern Iflands of Scotland; nor will the other Engliſh and Scottiſh Ifles be found omitted in 
our Circuits: And ſeeing IRtLAanD, by the ſpirited Exertions of its free-born Natives, has obtained 
a a conſiderable Weight of Conſequence, we ſhall explore the Provinces, Counties, Baromes, Pariſhes, 
.and enchanting Wilds, of that fertile and now flouriſhing Country. We have a ſpacious Field for 
Curioſity to range in; boundleſs is the Variety of Topics that crowd upon us; all of which will 


afford to the Public a rational, innocent, and pleaſing Gratification. 


This Volume will be enriched with a Variety of elegant Engravings, whoſe Excellencies far exceed 
the Bounds of any Thing the Proprietors can ſay in their Behalf. 


Upon the Whole—with reſpe& to the valuable Contents of this Work, independent of the Neceſſit 
of a Briton knowing his own Country previous as well as in Preference to that of others, the Object 
merits the Attention of every Citinen of the World, for no Country in the Univerſe abounds more 
in the rich Productions of Nature, the poliſhed Works of Art, the Improvements of Science, or the 
Refinements of Taſte. In this Undertaking we ſhall make our Readers acquainted with the preſent 
State of the Country and its Conſtitution, of its Natural Productions and the Performances of Skill 
with which it abounds. It is our Purpoſe minutely to trace its Beauties and ſtupendous Monuments; 
and pleaſingly to lead the Curious to a perfect Knowledge of the Places 85 People it contains, and 
of its Antiquities and modern Embelliſhments. - Thele are not the only Circumſtances in which this 
Work will be found ſuperior to all former Performances on the Subject, as the Improvements in 
Arts and Sciences will be delineated, and the Progreſs of Trade and Manufactures traced from their 
original Sources. Local Particulars will hkewile be attended to: and a complete and extenſive 
List of Fairs, with an accurate AccounT of the Roaps, will be included in the Deſcription of 


every County and Shire. 


| | „ | 
A great Variety of Particulars, that in themſelves are dull to read in the Courſe of Narration 
and which in other Works have been diffuſively ſcattered about in ſuch a Manner, that the Accu- 
racy of their Inſertion, and the Facility of immediately referring to them have been impeded) will 
here be drawn into one central Point, and exhibited at a ſingle View in Inſpection Tables, calculated 
on Purpoſe for the reſpective Counties. By this diſtinguiſhed Improvement, many tedious Repeti- 
tions will be avoided, various Errors cor, and every former Inconvenience obviated. 


| By theſe Tables may be ſeen, with the greateſt Eaſe, 
The Dioceſe in which each County 1s ſituated, 


Its Boundaries. 

Its Extent. : | ; 

| Its Diviſions and Sub-Diviſions. 2 | 

| The Cities, Towns, Villages, Vicarages, Hundreds, Bailiwicks, Pariſhes, &c. it contains. 
The Members it ſends to Parliament. | | 
From whence its Name is derived, &c. &c. 


_— 


Thus by blending Utility with Pleaſure, the Reader's Imagination may travel with Facility, be 
entertained on the Journey, gain Improvement at every Stage, ſurvey the whole Kingdom without 
Danger, and conclude the Excurſion informed, but unfatigued ; while the real Traveller will be 
directed on his Way, have his Roads delineated, the Pleaſures he may enjoy diſplayed, the Curioſities 
he may ſee deſcribed, and the Objects moſt worthy his Attention pointed out. From all which 
Adyantages, and the Knowledge he moſt neceſſarily acquires, he will be induced to think with 


an eminent Author, that 
| « To foreign Climes no Briton need to roam, 
« The World of Wonders may be found at Home.” 


In a Word, this Work will contain a conciſe as well as accurate Deſcription of all the Wonders 
and Beauties of Nature and Art, that are go be found in the Ifland of Great-Britain and its 
Dependencies. And as this is the moſt complete and perfect Work on the Subject, fo it will be found 


the Cheapeſt that ever was publiſhed. | | 
„ DAL EFON. 


7 
* 


N. B. And as it has been the Practice of ſome to begin Works with a good Appearance, and 
by Degrees to fall off from their original Propoſals, the Proprietor aſſures the Public, that this 
Work ſhall be continued uniform throughout, and that the LAST Numbers ſhall be delivered to the 


2 * Subſcribers as good in every Reſpect as the IRST. 
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GN is an Iſland, comprehending the United Kingdoms of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, ſituated in . 


the Weſtern Ocean, aud is the largeſt, moſt opulent, and powerful Iſland in the Univerſe. 5 
BRITAIN has been diſtinguiſhed by the Appellation of GxkAr, ever ſince the Acceſſion of King James I. who, in order 
to put an End to the Diſpute that aroſe about the royal Title, namely, whether England or Scotland ſhould be expreſſed firſt, 
aſſumed that of King of GREAT-BRITAIN, and revived a Name that had been laid aſide, by an Edict of King EcBrxr, ever 
fince the Eighth Century. „ Che | 

The greateſt Length of this moſt flouriſhing Iſland is nine Degrees of Latitude; and its greateſt Breadth ſeven Degrees forty- 
two Minutes Longitude. The moſt Southern Part is near the Latitude of fifty Degrees North, and its Northern Extremity in the 
Latitude of fifty-nine Degrees: The Part fartheſt Weſt is in ſix Degrees of Longitude, and the Eaſtern Extremity in the Latitude 
of one Degree forty-two Minutes: Now ſixty-nine Engliſh Miles 0 a half being equal to one Degree of Latitude, and forty-four 
Engliſh Miles equal to a Degree of Longitude, in the Parallel of fifty Degrees, it follows, that the whole Length of Great-Britain 
is fix hundred and twenty-five Miles, and the greateſt Breadth three hundred and thirty-eight Miles. hs 

Its Form is triangular ; and the Angles, including many Promontories, are 1. The LanD's EnD. 2. NoRTH-FoORELAND. 
g. CAITHNESS. The Weſtern Side of it, from the Lizard-Point in Cornwall to Caithneſs in Scotland, reckoning the Windings 
of the Shores, is eight hundred and twelve Miles ; the Eaſtern Side ſeven hundred and four; the South Coaſt, which is the broadeſt, 
three hundred and twenty; and the Circuit of the whole Iſland, conſequently, one thouſand eight hundred and thirty-ſix Miles. © 

Various, ſays BARNARD, in his NEW and ComPLETE HISTORY of ENGLAND, have been the Opinions of Writers, re- 
ſpecting the Derivations of the Names peculiar to this Iſland. | | 5 

« According to the moſt authentic Accounts, the Appellative BR1TA1N originated from the Wort Brith (painted) and Tania, 
2 Greek Termination, implying a Country; or from Bratanack, the Land of Tin, for which Commodity the Phœnicians traded 
hither long before the Roman Conqueſt. ED 

« ALBION, is evidently a local or partial Appellation from the Greek Word Alphon, or the Latin Albus, white; an Epithet 
taken probably from the Whiteneſs of the chalky Cliffs at Dover, and which are to be ſeen in different Parts of the whole Iſland. 
This Conjecture is countenanced by the Writings of ancient Britiſh Bards, who called England Inis-wen, or White Iſland, 

« ENGLAND is a Name given to this Iſland by our Saxon Anceſtors, derived from an Anglo-Saxon Province called Anglen, 
from whence emigrating, and landing on the Coaſt of Kent, they gave to all the Eaſtern Provinces under their Subjection the 
Name of ENGLAND. VVV | 

« There are thoſe who have derived the Name of Britain from that of Brutus: They ſay, he was the Grandfather of /Eneas, a 
Prince of Troy; but the Term Britain is by ho means a fair Derivation from the Word Brutus. Thus much we may venture 
to affirm as a Fact, that the Romans termed this Iſland Britannia before the Deſcent of Julius Cæſar, from whence originated, 
without Doubt, the modern Appellative BRI TAix. „ HSI: Ws 

« Let us here pauſe a little 23 this judicious and celebrated Hiſtorian) and take“ a tranſient View of this fertile Spot, 
this Land of Plenty, this highly favoured, and, in many Reſpects, matchleſs Iſle. Conſider attentively its peculiar Situation, 
ſurrounded by ſome of the fineſt Seas in the Univerſe, which adminiſter not only Security but the moſt delicious Dainties to its 
Inhabitants. Behold its flow aſcending Hills, covered with the moſt beautiful Verdure! Look down into the long extended Vales, 
on the numerous Herds feeding in the richeſt Paſtures! See its ſpacious Plains, lofty Woods, meandring Rivers, interſecting Streams, 
yielding a perpetual Plenty, afl the Neceſſaries that Nature can crave, or Luxury can with! Travel to its utmoſt Boundaries, you 
are in danger of no noxious Animals, no growling Beaſts, no poiſonous Inſects, to alarm or terrify. Here are no Tornados, 


pours out annually her choiceſt Bleſſings, and every Object, every Scene, excites unſatiated Delight.“ 


Thunder, Lightning, Plague, or Earthquakes, fo terrible in their Effects throughout the Reſt of Europe. Cheerful Plenty here 


GREAT-BRITAIN is bounded ' 


NorTH North or Frozen Sea. . 8 | 
SOUTH Engliſh Channel. b 5 
On the 4 Easr Pby the Geenen Ocean, lying between England, Flanders, Germany, and Denmark. 


WESIT ; Iriſh Sea. 


The Iſland itſelf is divided into two Parts, namely, SOUTH-BRITAIN and NORTRH-BRITAIx. 
Sourh-BRITAIN includes England and Wales. 
NGRTH-BRITAIN is denominated Scotland. 


Independent of theſe grand Diviſions, Great-Britain is ſurrounded by a Number of ſmaller Iſlands ; ſome ſingle, ſome in Cluſters, 
ſcattered along its Coaſts; of which, in the Courſe of this Work, we intend to give a particular Deſcription. The Whole of 


this our New Plan, we may therefore divide into five grand Diviſions, as laid down in the following Tables. ; 


} 2 


| | | 4k ew Er 2 5 
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Divided into Four CixclEs, agreeable to its Three Angles, and its Centre, namely, 


Sontharn * | i \ containing{ Kent, Suſſex, Surrey, Eſſex, Suffolk. | 
IT „„ Derbyſhire, Staffordſhire, ranks ee Herefordſhire, Monmouthſhire, Worceſterſhire, 
Midla 4 Circl containing Leiceſterſhire, Warwickſhire, Rutlandſhire, Huntingdonſhire, Northamptonſhire, Cam- 
i bridgeſhire, Bedfordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Ox ford(hire, Hertfordſhire, Middleſex. | 
| III. TEES. We Berkſhire, Wiltſhire, Glouceſterſhire, Dorſetſhire, Somerſetſhire, Devonſhire, 
| Weſtern Circle — Cornwall. 1 N | | 
| 5 3 Norfolk, Lincolnſhire, Nownghamibire, Yorkſhire, Durham, Northumberland, Cumber- 
Northern Circle containing land, Weſtmoreland, Lancaſhire, Cheſhire. a 
F e 
6 : RAP RON PAL IT Y..'OF 
e & = E 8. 
J. Brecknockſhire, Cardiganſhire, Caermarthenſhire, Glamorganſhire, Pembrokeſhire, Rad- 


South Wales Fung ire. 


. 5 Angleſea, Caernarvonſhire, Denbi hſhire, Flintſhire, Merionethſhire, ö Montgomery- 
North Wales ontammein Fire. ; | 5 5 | 
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| Peebles, 584 4 * ; 5 Ee | Renfrew, .. 5 Perth, 5 f 5 Of : ; 
Lanark, + , | Dumbarton, ;. Sterling, | Clackmannan, : | Aberdee 
| | Dumfries, ae,, | Linlithgow, | | Fife, Fee, | Egin, 
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HIcAL Tzxus, &c. uſed in the County Maps, and other Maps of the Iſlands belonging to and 


Of the GEOORAL ps o ſlands bel 
the Courſe of this Improved Work. 
{ 44+ þ E AT ren 1 4 Wi : w_ 


dependent on the Crown of Great-Britain, which will be introduced. in the 
Fo fn IE eg Ty a-Portion of Earth entirely ſurrounded with, Water. ee AT! ee 
| A PROMONTORY is a high Part of Land, ſtretching into the. Sea, and is commonly called a Cart, but vie 
Part has little Elevation, it is termed a PoinT. : : e anne 35 | aaneape dodpog ade Mora 3h $a. 
A SEA is a ſmaller Collection of Waters than an Ocean, as the Britiſh and Iriſh Ses. 
A Bar is faid to differ from a Gulf only in being leſs, and is a Part of the Sea ſurrounded by Land, except where it communi- 
cates with the Ocean. | F ran | 
A Road is a Place upon any Coaſt where there is good Anchorage, and where Veſſels in ſame Senſe are ſheltered from the Wind. 
A CREEK is a ſmall Inlet; always much leſs than a Bay. . O48: E Tn 
A LAkx is a Collection of ſtanding Water ſurrounded by Land. | mo - Te vs, 
ing, which always keeps running till. it falls into ſome other 
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A Rive is a Stream of Water, that has its Source from a Sprin 


River, or into the Sea, _ 7 OY 
; 7: Ol DES-CRIPTIT ON M M A 


The Top of moſt modern Maps is conſidered as the North, the Bottom as the South, to the Right- Hand is the Eaſt, and to the 
Left the Well. In old Maps, where this Rule is not always ſtrictly followed, a Flower de Luce is generally placed on ſome Part, 
pointing towards the North, by which the other Points are eaſily known. On the Top of the Map, between marginal Lines, are 
| placed the ſeveral Figures, which ſhew the Number of Degrees of Eaſtern or Weſtern Longitude of eyery Place that is directly un- 
der thoſe Figures. At the Bottom of ſome Maps are placed the ſame Figures as thoſe at the Top; but in molt Maps, "inſtead thereof 
are placed the Number of Hours or Minutes every Place lies diſtant Eaſt or Welt from the firſt Meridian, or its chief Town. Every 
Place ſituated one Degree Eaſt of another, will have the Sun four Minutes of Time before it; aud any one Place ſituated one Degree | 
Welt of another, will have the Sun four Minutes of Time after it. Again, a Place ſituated fifteen Degrees Eaſt of us, will have ty 
Sun one complete Hour, before us at London; and a Place fifteen Degrees Welt, will have-the Sun one Hour after us at London. 
On the Right and Left-Hand of Maps, between the marginal Lines, are placed Figures that ſhew the Number of Degrees, eithet 
North or South, which every Place parallel to them is diſtant from the Equator. Thus London is ſituated g i Degrees, go Minutes 00 
North Latitude; that is, it is ſo. many Degrees and Minutes North from the Equator. Over ſome Maps are drawn Lines from the 
Top to the Bottom, and from the Right-Hand to the Left: Thoſe which run from the Te to the Bottom, are Lines of Longitude, 
and thoſe which croſs them; Lines of Latitude; but theſe are frequently omitted, where-a ap is too fulb to admit them. 
EKINcpous and PrROVINCEs arc uſually divided from each other by a Row of ſingle Points, and they are often painted or ſtained 
with different Colours. CfriEs and great 'Towns are made like little Houſes, with a ſmall Circle in the Middle of them; but ſmallet 
'Towns, or Villages, are marked only with little Circles.. Mountains. are, imitated in the Form of litt e riſing -Hillocks, and Foreſts 
are repreſented by a Group of little Trees. The Names of Villages are wrote in Running-Hand, thoſe of Cities in a Roman 
Character, and thoſe of Provinces and Kingdoms, in Capitals. The Sea is generally left as an empty Space on the Map; except 
where there are Rocks, Sands, or Shelves, of Water or Wind, deſcribed. Rocks are Torietimies made in Maps, by Hittle 
pointed Angles, ſticking up ſharp in the Sea. Sands or Shelves are denoted by a Heap of littie Points, or Dots, placed in the Shape 
of theſe Sands, as they have been found to lie in the Ocean, by ſeunding or fathoming the Depths. Currents of Waters are 
deſcribed by ſeveral long parallel crooked Strokes imitating a Current. The Courſe of. Winds is repreſented by the Heads of Arrows 
. to the Coaſts, towards which the Wind blows. Small Rivers are deſcribed by a ſingle crooked waving Line; and large 
vers by double and treble Lines made ſtrong and black; and Bridges are diſtinguiſhed by 4,U6uble Line acroſs the Rivers. 'To 
our Readers who are deſirous of being inſtructed in the Important and Uſeful Science of Univerſal Geography, we cannot recom- 
mend tliem to a Better Guide, than to. MILLAR's NRW and COMPLETE SYSTEM of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY; now Pub- 
liſhing with elegant Copper-Plates, in only Eighty Weekly Numbers, Price only Sixpence each; a Work univerſally admixed, 
and always preferred to every other of the like Kind. Rnd TT. N 
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SCOTLAND, IRELAND, and the adjacent ISLANDS. 


Or, A New Hiſtorical: Survey and Modern Deſcription of - 
NGCLAND, WALES, Gc. 


INCLUDING A SURVEY OF 


— 


r 


— 


PART EC EUNTALNING 


peo on nn 7 2 | 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS, 


Relative to the Firſt Inhabitants of ENGLAND ; its Air, Soil, C limate, Di. rifls, Diviſions, 2 onflitution, 
Civil Government, Regal Dignity, Parliamentary Authority, Ecclęſiaſtical Eftabliſbment, Nobutty, Gentry, 


. Fromen, Merchants, Tradeſmen, Sc. Sc. including a Modern Survey and Deſcription of the 80 UTHERN 


_ CtRCLE, and ſeveral other Particulars. 


THE ORIGINAL NATIVES. 


under the ſovereignty of the:Britons, the Romans, Saxons 

— {or Engliſh) the Danes, and the Normans, till the year | 
$00, when Egbert ſubdued the ſeven kingdoms, or Saxon hep- | 
| 3 ; I nor board of admiralty, from their trade and commerce they 
The Britons were the moſt ancient inhabitants. — Tacitus, ¶ reaped conſiderable advantages. The Phoenicians, nvar a thou- 
1 ſand years belore Chriſt, carried on ah extenſive commerce with. | 


E NGLAND, at different remote periods, had deen 


tarchy, and ſet up a monarchy. 


| 0 SPENCER in his New Hiſtory of England) extols them 

ighly for the vigour of their bodies, the facuſties of their mind, 
and their almoſt incredible perſeverance under uncommon hard- 
hips. Nor leſs Diodorus, who affirms, that in their integrity, 
they ſurpaſſed even the Romans. In their perſons, the men were 
till, well-proportionęd, and robuſt ; remarkable for their agility ; 
which qualities rendered them almoſt ſtrangers to fear. The 
women were, what they appear to be in theſe times, fair and 


beautiful in ſymmetry both of features and ſhape. The hair of | 


each ſex was either red, or cheſnut-coloured, flowing loofely 
ever their ſhoulders. They ſhaved not the upper lip, but ſuffered 
the hair to grow there to a great length. Hardy in conſtitution, 
more ſo by habit, they knew not the conveniency, nor ſcarcely 
felt the neceſſity of dreſs. Some therefore of both ſexes went 
entirely naked; others wore no other covering than the fkins of 
beaſts thrown negligently over them. Thus clad, the ornaments 
of modern luxury muſt have been uſeleſs; yet they were not 
without their finery, a little pride of diſtinction, inſeparable 
from human nature, which conſiſted chiefly in firſt pricking their 
| bodies, and then ſtaining them with brith, or an azure colour, 


&!ves, according to their conceptions, either agrecable or terrible, 


acceſſible only by winding paths, pver which they cut ditches, or 
laid felled trees. Theſe temporary dwellings were deſerted at 
umes by their owners, who treq went in feareh of more 


convenient ſituations, where they could find wood, water, and 


paſture- ground for their cattle: the palſethon of thele bleflings | 


made them contented and happy. 


quainted with all military diſcipline. Shepherds could know 
neither the art, nor inſtruments of war. Their defiles, moun- 


| {i 


tains, ſwamps, and foreſts, were to them ſufficient fortifications ;' 


but the continual deſcents of the Belgæ ſoon taught them the 


neceſſity and uſe of offenſive weapons ; and it muſt he confeſſed, 
they made great improvements upon every new diſcovery, parti- 
cularly chat ef their war-chariots. — — 

Though the Britons could boaſt neither of a military ſchool, 


the weſtern parts of the iſland, bringing pearls, ivory, gold, and 
a which they bartered for tin, and other e ied 
ties. The Britons at firſt converted their imports into ornàments 


to decorate their perſons; but natural ingenuity ſoon taught them 
how they might be applied to more ufeful purpoſes. Having 


once taſted the ſweets, they were not remiſs in improving the 
attainments of their more intelligent neighbours, ' = | 

« The civil policy of the Britons was much the ſame with that 
of the Gauls, being divided into tribes ar independent ſtates; 
but in times of peace no other government ſubſiſted than a kind 
of patriarchal one,. wherein cach head of his family and the prieſt. 
alone controlled. Ts | . | 

Their religious government was under the inſpection of, 
and executed by, the Druids. Verſed in every art that had a 
tendency to excite admiration, or inflame the paffions, engroiling 


all the learning of their country, it is no wonder their power 
{ ſhould be abſolute. In every community and tate, religion has' 
been regarded as the main bulwark of political ſecurity : and the 


Druids were the ſole guardians of religion; and exerciſed an un- 


extracted from woad. This expedient they uſed to render them- |} limited influence over a rude multitude, who revered them as 


| beings. more than mortal. But, to their honour be it ſpoken, 


to captivate their miſtreſſes, or intimidate thew encmies. They Þ that power which they maintained by deception, they exerciſed 


dwelt in huts, erected generally in the middle of a woad, and I for the nobleſt purpoles, reconciling private differences, and, by 
r their mediation,: compoſing civil diſcords. Their preſenoe was 
1 ſufficient to ſtill the fury of exaſperated armies, between whom 
would frequently rufh at the rifk of their lives, exhorting 


them, by all the powerful arts of perſuaſion, to ſubmit the cauſe 


| of their quarrel to their deciſions. The embattled warriors, 
| A If awed by their ſacred character, and, through the mediation of 
Before the expedition of Divitiacus, the Britons were unac- || their venerable ſages, dropped the uplifted javelins, and em- 
4 braced each other with the warmeſt impulſes af returning 


{ friendſhip.” * 
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* This account is extracted from SPENCER's New HisTory or ExcLaxdD, wh!/e aſſiRance awe candidly acknowledge bas ten of the greate/? 


utility to the prefer undertaking, as this New ond Entertaning Hiftory aue hawe occaſionally conſulted in all doubtful points, the author being renowned for 
his Caudour a {mpartiality. aud therefore highly deſeving the preference of all other Engliſh Hiſtorians, who harve generatly ſacrificed menit to party- 
Prejudice. Of this celebrated Hiſtory, Ten Numbers are publiſhed, embelliſhed with Copper-Plates ; the Work is elegantly printed in FOLIO, 
and as the Hiſtory goes further back than any other, and will be brought down to the preſent time, it certainly is the beſt Publication of the kind 


extant, To thoſe of our Subferibers, therefore, who wiſh for further information reſpecting the early part of the Hiſtory of Britain, we ſhall not 


hefirate to recommend Spencer's Hiſtory of England. 
| | | | RES. WE . General 
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— 2 I. " THE NE AND "COMPLETE. ENGLISH FRAVELLER.. 


+ 3 2 F + =; 7 +4 7 ; I 1 * * W Y * F * 
"Exact Sate of "ENGLAND; or SOUTH: BRITAIN, under te BRITONS. 1 
Cornwall, Durotriges Dor „ WE Caermarthenſhire, 
ha Danmonii. ... Nabi; | . Ti . ſ Middleſex, | . BY . Dimetz . . 4 Pembrokeſhire, 
1 Somerſetſhire, | 10. Trinobantes. .. ER... e . 
1 0 Wilts. V Northamptonſhire, |. : { Montgomerylhice, 
X | . Belgæ 77. 5 0G Hants, 8 \ E 4 = 81 Xs ? 8 K . . fe 
. of We. V tlandſhire, | 3 aernarvon ire, 
| 3- Atrebates Berks, A | 11. Coritalll. a... Lincolnſhire, 15. Ordovices. . Angleſey, + 
Reni Surrey, f 1 | 2 Nottinghamſhire, | Denbighthire, 
4. Regni - J Suffer, (Derby Fire. Flintſhire. 
3. Cantium. 2 Kent. Warwickſhire, 16. Odin. ... Northumberland. 1 
> 6. Pb 1 Glouceſterſhire, | . > T7 Worcetevilbee, - 2 ¶Vorkfhi. 
* Oxfordſhire. 12. Cornavii 1 Staffordſhire, Richmond in 
Bucks, AO : Shro ſhire, | N EL ditto, _ 3 
. . Bedfordſhire, | Chethire. : 3 Lancaſhire, Wh 
Hertfordſhire. 7 = C Herefordſhire, .- | ?7* 1 «<2. 4 Weſtmoreland, 
Suffolk, 24 9 Radnorſhire, 46 Cumberland, and- 
8. Iceni Norfolk, 13. Silures ... 2 _Brecknockſhire, g the Biſhopric of 
| FFF Campedgelhire; : I Montmouthfhire, ' Durham, 
Hunting onſhire. (Olamorganſ hire... I 
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| General Account of the Divisioxs of | EN. G LA ND, under th Barroxs, 
„ and SaxONS. 


| Dito I. ENGLAND, or SOUTH: FRITAIN, under the ROMANS. 
. All the Southern Parts of the Kingdom. 


| 1. Britannia-Prima —ͤ—ꝛ‚— 2 
All the Weſtern Parts of the Kingdom, and Wales. 


All the Country from the Trent to the Wall of n 
between Newcaſtle and Carlille.. 5 oj 


TEES. 8 All the Midland Counties. e | 


— 


2. Britannia 444 v Y 


3 We 
3. Maxima chief... .... Ins aan 


2 Flavia —— | 


7 as 14 nf 5} # , 


"Dino under the SAXON MEPTARONY: 


_—- 


1 ? : + 
n 4 3 


125 | Counties included in thoſe | * Counties included in thoſe . | 
| Kingdoms, 1 2 Kingdoms. | | Kingdoms, 5 | Kingdoms. | 
7 Kent, founded by Hen- |: Kent, 7 Eaſt. "ROD founded bs Eſſex, | Wee 
wy in 475» ended in 82g. It | Erchewin in 527, and ended | - Middleſex, ! 
. derives its name from a Britiſh | in 746. Part of Hertford. 
word CANT a green leg.. — — — — — eneekene ; 
15 | — — 7. Mercia, founded by Glouceſter, | 
x Souch- Sau ons. founded uſſex. Crida in 582, and W in | Hereford, ERS | 
by "Ella ; in 491, andended in Surrey. 874. Worceſter, Ja 
5000 E Warwick, 
— — — NorE. 3 ſo called | Leiceſter, 
. Angle, founded by Norfolk, by the Latiniſts, derived its Rutland, 
Offa or Uffa (whoſe ſucceſſors Suffolk, name from a Saxon word ſig- | Northampton, 
| were termed Offkins or Uff- Cambridge, nifying LI VII T, as the other | Lincoln, 
end in 575, and ended in 79g. With the Iſle of Ely. Kingdoms bordered upon this. Huntingdon, 
| After CRr1Da it was every wa Buckingham, 
1 15 Weſt-Saxons, founded Cornwall, enlarged by PEN DA, and af- | Oxford. 
” Cerdic (who is recorded as Devon, terwards converted to Chrifli- | Stafford, 
a very great warrior, being Dorſet, anity by PRADA. Having long | Derby, 
concerned in ſeveral remarka- Somerſet, endured the miſeries of the Salop, 
1 e ee in 3 12, which Wilts, Danisn Wars, it was after Cheſter, 
finally fwallowed up all the Hants, a duration of 250 years, ſub- Nottingham, 
other States in 327, and con- Berks, jected to the dominion of the Bedford, and the 
cluded at the Conqueſt in 1066. Lancaſter. WesT-SAxONs. It was the | remaining Part of 
1 — — . — moſt conſiderable kingdom of Hertfordihire. 
7 5. Northumberland, found- Durham, all, extending in length from 
| £4 by Ida (a Saxon prince of Cumberland, the Thames to the 3 
great valour) in 547, and end- Weſtmoreland, | and in breadth from Eſſex and 
ed in 292. This was deemed Northumberland, and Part I Eaſt-Angle to the Severn. 
one of the moſt powerful of | of Scotland, te the Firth of | | : 
the Saxon kingdoms. Edinburgh. | 


* 


5 the time of Alfred the 8 Exc LAND was divided i into 
CounrT1es, or at leaſt, that mode of diviſion was revived ; and 
- thoſe Counties were again ſubdivided as follow: 


England and Wales have likewiſe their eccleſtaſtient diviſions, 
being divided into | 1 


| PROVINCES : ARCHBISHOPS, 
Trehing, or Trithings. $ A thirdpartofacounty. containing t e juriſ- } Bis Bors. 
Hundreds, or Wapentakes containing One eke families. Ban diction of CLERGYMEN, or 
Tithings ——U— —— Ten families. - PARISHES . Pariſh Prieſts, 


* two provinces, namely, Canterbury and Vork, belong 
to South-Britain. For the ſupport of each pariſh miniſter- tithes 
are allowed, or a tenth part of thoſe things in the pariſh which 
yield an annual increaſe; excluſive of a portion of land ſet apart 
lor his peculiar uſe, to which the title of a a was given. 


In ſome Counties of prag ede leſſer diviſions prevail, as 


Cent Lathes. 
Suſſen. . . ogies, —- divided into & Rapes. 
Vokkſhire . Ridings. 


N | 5 | A pariſh 


WW \ 


— 


20% ; . 2 


55 a e 
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Fe: | [ { Loughboronh 
Leiceſterſhire... ... >> - - 4 Leiceſter - 

. Hinkley 
Coventr L 
Warwick: 8 


Warwickſhire hn Fey a 


III. NORFOLK CIRCUIT. 


From LoN DON to 


| Ayleſbury ; ; 


; vio os | Newport-Pagnel | 
{ Bedfordſhire... ;.. - --- - -- - Bedford | | 


Bucks a= pooh xs $+ x54 nx 5.6 4 BRO 


IS OE OT PE | I Bugden 
Huntingdonſhire 1 Huntingdon 
| | Cambridgeſhire . . . .. —— ee 
Suffolk 8 .. Bury St. Edinunds 
' | DER & 
Norfolk > 200-0 3 — * Norwich 


V. 5 FFB CIRCUIT. 
| | From Lox DON to 
aide nn BINS -. 


D . Oxford, or, 
1 From Lo DON to 
WW ; 
Oxfordſhire . . Oxford 
SER [ Worceſter 
Worceſterſhirre { Broomſgror | 
| | Stourbridge 
r WM 2 hampton: 
Shropſhire... . .. „ 2 . 
| Herefordſhire. . . - J Hereferl 
I Monmouthſhire. . .;.. . .. - . Monmouth 
55 7 Color 
Glouceſterſnire . 4 Michael-Dean 
: Glouceſter „ 


No. 1. 


Buckingham 1 I 


an age as in of ary of Europe whatſoever. 


VOY FORO NY 3 N n ELIE "TRE 1 1 r 585 1515 
r . . 
„ eit which will maintain a prieſt is called's benefice ;. and 1 —— — 
Sheen, theſe benefices have been appropriated to certain religious | | V. WESTERN CIRCUIT. 
houſes, biſhopricks, or colleges, which have enjoyed the revenue, 1 Eh From London to 
and. inted a clergyman to perform the duty for a certain ſti- a . Wincheſter 
nd, either payable in tythes or ſterling money; and a living | - | A IU 1 Stockbridge 
- - held in this manner is called a cure of fouls. Theſe benefices || .- | Wiltſhire NET Pe Saliſbury 
were called appropriations till the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes || | by | Blandford 
u the reformation, when ſome of them falling into the hands of | | Dorſetſhire . . . Dorcheſter 
_.laymen, were termed 1mpropriations : the appellations are now“ 1 7 Sh - Bridport 
often uſed indiſcriminately, though with great impropriety. Ap- || . Axminſter 
-propriated benefices are called vicarages, and unappropriated be- | Deyonſhire....:.-5..---.- { Exe 
| uth-Britain (including Wales) contains 9284 pariſhes, of which | D aunceſton 
che impropriated and appropriated benefices are 3845 in number. Cor WII "2 046-<-3555+-- Bodmin 
After the Norman conqueſt, England was divided into fix cir- | Return by the ſame Road to 
bits, each circuit compriſing a certain number of counties and . Exeter _ 
towns. Two judges of the twelve are appointed to each circuit, | - | „ een 
Which they viſit in the ſpring and autumn. The following table | Wellington 
will give a diſtinct view of the counties and towas theſe circuits | Taunton 
contain: 1 | „„ Glaſtonbury 
— —— — — — | Wells 
7 I. | OM E C I R CU [ T. ; | | Somerſetſhire 34 Briſtol, Or | | 
5 COUNTIES, Tous. | In | || From Taunton to JN 
4 „ 07970057" 2:2 Bee LANDON io - | > e | 
S T Hoddeſdon 1 -roſs 
| ene” Da EEE | Hertford | eg . K Briſtol | . . 
„„ © als Yeu t Jens e enen CINCUTT:. 
OL „„ ChImsford EY! | . , en to 
Graveſend sg | York 
* *W] BE Rocheſter | -/ . |: n a Eaſingwold 
Kent gLIt A Maidſtone . : Yorkſhire „ „ „ Thiri 
Fan | Northallerton | 
Suſſex SY SH 220.200 * * wooded .Eaſt-Gr inſtead 9" | Darlington q 
| | FT Croydon Durham County.... . . Durham 
Surrey —— 12 ngſton Us Northumberland 2 W 
2 B —— — ſas . — — — — ; * . | arli E 
- II. MIDLAND CIRCUIT, | | OO . Penrith 
25 35 . | 14 - | Weſtmore uA Orton 
Northamptonſhire. . ... . 4 Wellingborough © „„ . Kendal | 
| | | Kettering © | Lancaſhire 3 Lancaſter 
Rutlandſhire . . .. Oakham | - | n " ON INT On Pong Tt 
= II £4 Stamford I {| Os Taz Bounparits, Alx, Sort, and CLIMATE, or 
ULLincolnſhir e _ 995 | 3 ENGLAND. 
8 | AIP | Newark 7 | I England is bounded by the rivers Tweed and Solway, and the 
Nottinghamſhire... ... . . 4 Southwell | I mountains of Chiviot, which divide it from Scotland; the reſt 
. | -  UNottingham — 1 of it is bounded. by the ocean. % Cube ts 
- "Derbyſhire ... ... . . Derby | I Ihe air is at times very thick, and fogs are frequent; fo much, 
ore | bat it is almoſt a general rule in London, that if the morning is 


| not foggy, it rains in the afternoon ; and in caſe a fog riſes in the 
morning, one is almoſt ſure of a fine afternoon. But though the 


weather is very precarious, yet even this is attended with many 
advantages : for that perpetual] verdure, for which Ehgland is 
admired by all e who viſit it, is occaſioned by the re- 
freſhing ſhowers, and the warm vapours of the ſea. | 
The ſoil is fat and fruitful, yielding every thing in great abun- 
dance that is neceſſary for the comfortable enjoyment of life. It 
abounds in game; the ſea and the rivers furniſh great quantities 
of fiſh ʒ the meadows are covered with oxen, cows, and ſheep. 
The milk, butter, cheeſe, beef, and mutton, are exceeding good; 
and it pours forth on the happy natives, ſome articles, as a pro- 
fuſion of wheat and excellent porter, not to be found in like 
quantity or quality in any other part of the world. 
With reſpeR to the climate, it is in great meaſure owing to 
its moderation, that the inhabitants of this iſland live to as great 
King Charles II. 


uſed to ſay, 4 He thought that the beſt climate, where he could 


be abroad in the air with pleaſure, or at leaſt without trouble or 


inconvenience, moſt days of the year, and moſt hours of the day, 
and this he thought he could be in England more than any country 
he knew in Europe.“ And I believe, adds Sir William Temple, 
it is true, not only of the hot and the cold, but even among our 
neighbours in France, and the Low-Countries themſelves, where 
the heats and the colds, , and the changes of ſeaſons, are leſs tole- 
rable than they are with us.” | 


Or THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


The government in England is that of a mixed monarchy, 
limited by the parliament. The grand council of the nation con- 
ſiſts of lords ſpiritual and temporal, which renders it partly ariſto- 
cratical; and the intereſts of the people are guarded by delegated 
members of the community, which occaſion it, in ſome mea- 


ſure, to reſemble a democracy: while the executive power is 


lodged chiefly in one perſon, which makes it partly monarchical. 


Thus the conſtitution of this iſland is ſo admirably well temper- 


ed and compounded, that nothing can endanger or hurt it, but 
by deſtroying the balance of power between one branch of the 
legiſlature and the reſt: for if ever it thould happen, that the in- 
dependence of any one of the three fhiauld be lott, or it ſhould be- 
come ſubſervient to che views of either of the other two, there 

| would 
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2. THE NEW AND COM 


PLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


would ſoon be at an end of our conſtitution. At the time of the 
Revolution moſt excellent regulations were made by the Bill of 
| Rights, and the AQ of Settlement, which preſcribed the limits 


of prerogative, and aſcertained the rights and the liberties of the 
ſubject. Then the theme of civil diſcord was removed, and our go- 
vernment became a written compact between the king and people. 


Or THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT. . 


For the execution of the civil 13 of all the counties 


in the kingdom, the following officers are appointed, viz. 


1. Juſtices of the peace; ſome of whom are ſtyled of the quo- 


rum; but all of them are nominated by the king: and from the 
principal among them his majeſty likewiſe appoints one to every 
county, who. is ſtyled Cuſtos Rotulorum, that is, keeper of the 
rolls, or records.” \ : 


2. The ſheriffs for the city of London and county of Middle- 


ſex are elected. In Weſtmoreland and Cumberland the office 
is hereditary : but in all the other counties in the kingdom they 
are appointed by the king. 55 
3. Bailiffs are appointed by the ſheriff, and are to ſerve writs, 
diſtrain goods, and to ſummon the county ſeſſions and aſſizes. 
4. A mayor is the chief magiſtrate of a corporation, be it city 
or toẽwun. i f 


5. High conſtables are officers appointed to diſperſe warrants 


and orders of the juſtices of the peace to petty conſtables. 


6. Petty conſtables are appointed to keep the peace in caſe of 


quarrels, to ſearch houſes for murderers, robbers, &c. &c. and 


to raiſe the hue and cry in caſe of neceſſity. | 
- 7. Lords of the manor hold court leets, and courts baron, or 


9 ſtewards to hold them in their names. 


Coroners are officers whoſe buſineſs is to inquire, by a | 


Jury of neighbours, how and by whom any perſon came to a 
violent death, and to enter the ſame upon record. There are 
two coroners in every county; and every county hath alſo a 
clerk of the market, who keeps the ſtandard of all weights and 
meaſures, agreeing with the king's ſtandard kept in the exchequer. 

In every county in the kingdom there are courts held twice 
a year, called aſſizes; and theſe are diſtinguiſhed by the names 


of Lent and Summer aflizes. - 


In every trial by aſſize, whether the action be civil or crimi- | 


nal, public or private, real or perſonal; it is not determined by 
the ſole arbitrement of the judges, but is referred to a jury of 
twelve men to find the fact; and as they find it, ſo it paſſes in 
the judgment of the court. The jury is choſen by the ſheriff 
of the county, and only directed in points of law by the judges. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, likewiſe, that by a commiſſion of oyer 
and terminer, directed to the judges, and others of the beſt ac- 
count in their circuits, they are impowered to judge of treaſons, 
murders, felonies, and miſdemeanors ; and by a commiſſion of 
- gaol-delivery, directed to themſelves and the aſſociate clerks of 
the aſlize, they try every priſoner for the offence he ſtands com- 


mitted for. 


Or THE Royar FAMILY, AND or THE DicntTY, PRE- 
ROGATIVES, AND OBLIGATIONS OF THE CROWN. 


The firſt family of our Engliſh kings, from Egbert, was that 
of the Saxons, whereof there were ſeventeen. 'I he ſecond that 
of the Danes, of which there were only three kings. The third 
that of the Normans, which gave the ſame number. The fourth 
of Champagne, of which there was only one. 
family of Plantagenets, of the houfe of Anjou, was divided into 
three branches, viz. that of the Plantagenets, whence eight kings 
ſprung ; and thofe of York and Lancaſter, from each whereof 
bites monarchs have ſprung. The ſixth of the Tudors, who 


have given three kings, and two queens. The ſeventh, the | 


family of the Stuarts, of which there were four kings and two 


ueens. And the laſt that of Brunſwick, which is now upon 
the throne, from whence have'ſprung three kings, of whom his | 


preſent majeſty, George III. is one. 
BA ole A King of England 
{Overall governor of the church. 
1s 


Over all perſons and all cauſes. 

Heir in the laſt reſort in his kingdom. 

Nominates to biſhopricks and other benefices. 

| Summons, ogues, and diſſolves the parliament. 

| Aſſembles the lergy in convocation. Ker on 
Can alone give or refuſe conſent to all parliamentary ſta- 


tutes. | 
{ Fills up all offices of judicature. 


Declares peace or war. 
Makes leagues. | 
Concludes treaties or a truce. 
Receives or ſends out ambaſſadors. 
Coins money. IH 
| Allows or repeals grants. 
Diſpoſes of all governments and commiſſions, whether for 
life or a limited time. ; > 
Is waited upon in a kneeling poſture, and no one is allowed 
do be covered before him, except De Courcy, baron of 
. Kinſale in Ireland. COTE LI OY 
4 w 


He 4 


: 


The fifth, the 


Preſides in all tribunals, and in all caſes, except high-treaſon. | 


The band of gentlemen penſioners, the yeomen of the gua 


ſers, a ſerjeant, a 
choriſters, &c. 


which theſe are raiſed are either annual or perpetual. 


The firſt and moſt conſiderable branch of the royal family, 
next to the king, is the queen; and ſhe muſt be either queen 


| regnant, as holding the crown in her own right; queen conſort, 
as the wife of the reigning king; or queen dowager, as the ier, 


of a kin . BY | +. . 

The heir apparent to the crown is made Prince of Wales and 

Earl of Cheſter by creation; but, as eldeſt ſon to the king he is, 

by inheritance, Duke of Cornwall. The eldeſt daughter of the 

king is called Princeſs Royal, and in caſe of the failure of iſſue 

e, is heireſs to the crown. But the other fons and daughters 

of the king are no further regarded by the laws, than to give 

them precedence before all peers, peereſſes, and public officers, 
both eccleſiaſtical and temporal. . 

The king's court conſiſts of 

a Civil, | 

_ Military, $4.3 

_ Eccleſiaſtical. | 1.4 ichu⸗ 

The civil conſiſts of between ſix and ſeven hundred ſervants, 

under the five principal officers following: the lord ſteward of 

the houfehold, lord chamberlain of the houſehold, groom of the 


ſtole, maſter of the great wardrobe, and maſter of the horſe. 


The military liſt of the court conſiſts of three bodies, viz. 
rd, 


three orders, viz. 


and the troops of the houſehold : the latter conſiſting of the horſe 


and foot guards. | 
The eccleſiaſtical part of the court conſiſts of a lord high 


almoner, ſub-almoner, dean, ſub-dean, . clerk. of the cloſet, four 


1 deputy-clerks, keepers of the cloſet, forty-eight chaplains in 


ordinary, ten prieſts in ordinary, ſixteen gentlemen of the chapel 
royal, one gentleman. extraordinary, two organiſts and compo- 
yeoman, a groom of the veſtry, ten children 


His majeſty's revenues are either ordinary or extraordinary. 
The ordinary revenues conſiſt of ſuch as have been veſted in 
the crown time immemorial; or ſuch as have been granted by 
parliament. The principal of theſe are, 4 [-. 

1. The cuſtody of the temporalites of prelates. 4 - 

2. The firſt-fruits and tenths of all ſpiritual preferments. 


' ; 


ew. +4 © © 


NN aſſembled, under the ſyno- 
nymous names of aids, ſubſidies, rere &c. The 
The annual taxes are the land-tax and malt-tax. | 
The perpetual taxes are the cuſtoms, the exciſe, the ſalt du- 
ties, the poſt-office duties, the ſtamp duties, the duties upon 
houſes 1 windows, the duties ariſing from licences to hackney 
coaches and chairs, and the duties upon offices and penſions. 
The crown of England is a but ſubject to the limi- 
tation of parliament. Fhe councils belonging to the king are 
High Court of Parliament, —4— 
Peers of the Realm, 5 
Judges of Courts of Law, 
N LPrivy-Council. LD W 
The king's will is the ſole conſtituent of the office, and regu- 
lator of the number of privy counſellors. They are ſubje& to 
removal at diſcretion; being made without either patent or 
grant, by the regal nomination only. The duties of a privy 
counſellor (upon oath) are ſeven in number, viz. _ 3 
' {Adviſe the king according to the beſt of his knowledge 
and diſcretion. . | 
Adviſe for the king's honour and the good of the public, 
barge partiality through affection, love, doubt, or 
read. N | ' 
Keep the king's counſel ſecret. 
Avoid corruption, * | | 
Help and ſtrengthen the execution of what ſhall be there 
-j reſolved. | 2 
Withſtand all perſons who would attempt the contrary. 
Obſerve, keep, and do all that a true counſellor rat þ to 
do to his ſovereign lord. - | 
It is to be obſerved, that only natural born ſubjeRs of the 
crown of England can be admitted as members of the privy 
council, or ſuch as are naturalized by the authority of parlia- 
ment. TR 
The principal duties of the King are four in number, viz. 
Keep inviolate his coronation oath. 
Govern his people according to law. 
Execute juſtice in mercy. 
Maintain the eſtabliſhed religion. 


The prerogatives of the crown are either direct or incidental. 


The direct are thoſe which form a part of the king's royal 
character; ſuch as the right of making war or peace, of dele- 
ting ambaſſadors, or creating peers, of diſſolving parliaments,. 


c. &c. | | * BY 
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The incidental prerogatives bear always a relation to ſome- 
thing diſtinct from the king's perſon, politically conſidered, and 
are, indeed,” the only exceptions, in favour of the crown, to 
thoſe general rules which are eſtabliſhed for the reſt of the com- 
munity ;/ ſuch as that the king's debt ſhall be preferred before 

the debt of any of his ſubjects; he cannot be a joint tenant ; and 
n colts can be recovered againſt him. 


„„ THE NoniLiTy. 3 
- Theſe may be diſtinguiſhed by the nobility, properly ſo called, 


Under the title nobility may be comprehended, dukes, mar- 


quiſſes, earls, viſcounts, r SI CO, 
_ ” The title of duke was firſt beſtowed on the famous Edward, 
Prince of Wales, called the Black Prince, he being'created Duke 
of Cornwall. 5 5 e 
The title of marquis was firſt conferred by Richard II. on 


Robert de Vere, his favourite earl of Oxford, who was created 


4 4 


Marquis of Dublin. 


But the moſt ancient titles of all are thoſe of earl and baron. 


The title of earl was in uſe among the Saxons; but was firſt 
given, with juriſdiction, by William the Conqueror, the year 
after he had obtained the kingdom. | 8 15 
The diſtinction of baron came in ſoon after the conqueſt, 
fucceeding to the Saxon title, Thane, and was often uſed of the 
whole body colleCtively ; becauſe regularly all noblemen are 
| barons; though they have a more exalted dignity. | 

. The.peers, beſides many other privileges, have entrance, ſuf- 
frage, and "ſeats in parliament; nor can be arreſted unleſs in 
cafes of high treaſon, breach of the peace, condemnation in 
parliament, or contempt of the king. Their ſuits are immedi- 
_ ately tried in their own houſe; nor can they be tried for felony 
or treaſon, or for miſdemeanor, when the commons impeach, 
but by their peers, except in caſes of appeal for murder. -* 
who any way defame or injure them may be puniſhed by the 
ſtatute of Scandalum- Magnatum. 
officers are allowed to ſearch their houſes in ſome caſes, without 
the king's order firſt obtained, ſigned by ſix privy counſellors. 
All the 
earl's elde 
thoſe of viſcounts, and all the male children of barons, are no 
more than private gentlemen. | - 


Or THE PARLIAMENT. 


The parliament of England is the ans! aſſembly of the 
_ eſtates of the kingdom. In a large ſenſe, it is as old, no doubt, 
as the Saxon government ; but though the commons might be 
repreſented in it, yet the manner how they were ed, 
is not certain; there being no ſummons of them upon record 
before 49 Henry III. when they firſt began to be a diſtin 
houſe, much in the ſame manner they are now. It was origi- 
nally derived from the aſſemblies or diets of the Northern nations, 
whence the Anglo-Saxons came ; but not held ſo frequently un- 
der the firſt Saxon kings, as under the Plantagenets, wheri the 
parliament began to make itſelf formidable. N Hos 
The three eſtates to form a parliament are, 
©, 1. Lords ſpiritual. 
2. Lords temporal. 
1... ";.. 4. The commons. | IP FT 
The firſt and ſecond compole the upper houſe, and the third 
the lower. 5 5 | 
They who have ſeats in the houſe of peers are, 
| King, 5 
I Princes of the blood, 
Biſhops, 
Dukes, 
Marquiſſes, 
Earls, 
Viſcounts, 
Barons or lords. 


The houſe of commons is compoſed of two deputies, or 
repreſentatives, of each of the forty counties into which England 
is divided; thoſe of the twenty-ſix cities, each of which hath a 
right to ſend two, except the city of London, which ſends four; 
the reprefentatives of the univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge; 
the barons of the cinque ports, and three hundred and thirt 
burgeſſes of one hundred and fixty-eight towns in England, eac 
of which ſends one or two, according to their privileges: twenty- 
four from the towns of the principalities of \ 
forty-five from Scotland; making in all five hundred and fifty- 


The 


eight members. But if forty are preſent they conſtitute a houſe. 


The authority of parliament, and the end of its inſtitution, 
may be included in the following ſix articles. | 
1. To guard the conſtitution. | 
2. To ſupport the prerogatives of the crown. 
3. To maintain the privileges of the people. 
. 1, 4+ To raiſe neceſſary ſubſidies. 
F. To make ſalutary laws. | 
6. To redreſs public grievances. 


Neither the ſheriff nor his 


eg of dukes and marquiſſes are lords. An 
ſon bears the ſame title; but his younger ſons, and 


ales; and laſtly, 


Ss 


wy A 


th. 


ofe . 


them, till of late years, qualifications to be choſen for any 


No law is made without being read three times .in both houſes, 
and having at laſt the royal aſſent: but a bill of indemnity com- 
ing from the throne has only one reading in each houſe. 

It is indifferent in which a law is firſt propoſed; except ſub- 
ſidy bills, which muſt be begun by the commons, and brought 
in by order of the houſe. | 
Ihe houſe of lords may try cauſes of life and death. In civil 
cauſes they give final appeals from all other courts. In caſcs 
of feldny and treaſon, they have a right of trying their own 
peers z and in all other caſes where the commons impeach. 

The peculiar buſineſs of the commons is to examine elections; 
to expel” their .own members; to commit them, or others, to 
priſon; to puniſh public delinquents; and when the parliament 
is ſitting, the commons have the power of impeaching any per- 
ſon, how. great ſoever, before the lords who are the judges. 

Every bill is put into writing, and brought in by ſome one 
member, and ſeconded by another. Every member may ſpeak 
for or againſt it once; but muſt not make any reply in a ſecond 
ſpeech, unleſs in committees, whether ſelect ones, or of the 
whole houſe. n 
The proportions the ſeveral e to the land-tax, with 

the number of members they N to parliament. 


II AS — . \ ; 
: 2 4 arts of the |- Members of | 
Counties. I Land-Tax. Parliament. 
Bedford | | : 
| Berks | 5 : - 
| Bucks 12 1 
| Cambridge 9 = 6 
Cheſter IT 4 | 
Cornwall 8 44 
[Cumberland 1 6 
Derby 6 4 
Devon 21 26 
Dorſet 9 20 
Durham 3 4 
a 4 5 
AI ] Glouceſter 12 8 
I Hereford 8 8 
Herts 11 6 
IHuntingdon 4 4 
Kent 22 18 
Lancaſter 5 14 
Leiceſter 9 4 
Lincoln 19 12 
| Middleſex 80 8 
' I Monmouth 70: 3 
Norfolk 22 12 
Northampton 12 W 9 
Northumberland 4 „ 
Nottingham 7 8 
Oxon 10 9 
Rutland 2 2 
Salop : * . 12 
Somerſet 19 18 
Southampton 14 26 
Stafford 7 10 
Suffolk 20 16 
Surrex 18 14 
Suſſex 16 „ 
Warwick 10 6 
| Weſtmoreland 15 4 
Wilts 13 34 
Worceſter 9 9 
Vork 24 30 
Wales 11 24 
513 513 | 


Middleſex and Eſſex pay one hundred and four parts, and ſend 
only ſixteen members. 


As England and Wales ſend five hundred and thirteen mem- 
bers to parliament, ſo the whole of the preſent land-tax is di- 
vided into ſo many parts; cities are eK in their reſpective 
counties. LS | 

Before the union with Scotland, England ſent five hundred 


and thirteen repreſentatives to parliament; and, by the act of 


union, forty-five Scotch were added to them; which, if they 
had gone by the land-tax, ought not to have been ſo many; 
but it ſeemed the intention of the then legiſlature, that but forty- 
five Scotch ſhould ſit in the houſe; for at that time of the day 
few or no Scotchmen had eſtates in England, nor had 8 of 

1 n 2 
liſh : borough. The whole kingdom of Scotland 5 — bee 
479541. 18, 2d. towards the land-tax, not ſufficient to pay for 
the places and penſions the Scotch enjoy. How many Engliſh 
counties there are that pay much about the ſame ſum, or more, 


to the land- tax, and yet have not near that number to repreſent” 
them, will appear by what follows ; 


Counties, 


4 — 


** Counties. | Members. {| Land- Tax. 
y= — —d . —— | 
1 Bucks | Bos id; 42 | 7,142 11 8 1 
Devon EE 2,593 3 4 
r 8 89,397 8 of 
JJC d BP 
a Lincolnſhire At. 12 US 5 71,907 * of wy 0 
London  _ 4 {|i2g,g99 , 
4 Weſtminſter 2 [63,092 1 34 
i 8 | B | 4 
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rope, ate compoſed | |; 152 
Two archbiſhops, Canterbury and or,, 
T wenty-ſeven biſhops, 5 „ 1 05 
Twenty-ſix deans and chapters, | 
Sixty archdeacons, + ial} 550% 1511 
Five hundred and forty-four prebends, 1 
Nine thouſand ſeven hundred rectors, and upwards. 
Each of whom have the care of one church, ſometimes more, 


"} 


clergy... ere GEL L CP 
archhiſhop of Canterb ry is the firſt peer of the realm, 
and takes place of all, except the royal family. He uſually 
crowns the king and queen, and is always one of the lords of 
the pgivy council. The archbiſhop of York takes place of all 


' 


and 1 number of curates under them, who are all epiſcopal 


peers, next to him, except the lord chancellor, and uſually If 
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QF 'THE ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT: ne 


Thee body of the Engliſh clergy, the moſt reſpeQable'in Eu- 
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2 IHE NEW) AND COMPLETE FE TRAVELLER. 
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crowhs:theqiicen conſort» The one is ſtyled Primate of Eng- 
land, the other of all England. They both, - the [king's 
mandate, : call;the clergy:of their e e es together to 
convtion; are both, preſidents of the ſame, and prorogue or 
diſſolve it at the direction of the king, They cenſure other 


* 
i 


leyeral dioceſes. 


15 s. EA: AT + 11986 7h 371 7 \ * ö fo oy 7 9 $45; 1 | 
Deans and chapters were anciently a ſanding copncil to the 


TED 


74 


ſeveral neighbouring pariſhes, and, generally, temporal jurifdic- 


ſhop makes viſitation of his dioceſs once in three years, 
it is the archdeacon's office to vilit it, for him the other two. 


© 


Theſe conſiſt of ,yeometi, gentlemen of the long robe, and 


x - 


RC > 


flow, in a perpetual ſtream, the true dignity, real glory, honour, 


and happineſs of the Engliſh nation. 
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OF THE COUNTY OF 
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in the pages of our Engliſh annals, and has been rendered 
famous on many accounts. It was the firſt place ſeized by the 
Saxons, after: they had defeated the Northern barbarians, Po- 
pery was firſt preached at Canterbury by Auſtin and his follow- 


ers. It has been often the theatre of great actions; and in this 


diſtinguiſhed county Julius Cæſar landed when he came to in- 
vade 15 


"DH ES fertile and rich county ſhines with remarkable luſtre 


ritain. Between Walmer-Caſtle and Deal was probably 
the ſpot where this ambitious warrior made his firſt deſcent, | 

den it is the firſt place where the ſhare can be aſcended } 
North of Dover, and anſwers exact! his aſſigned diſtance of | 
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diſtant regions traverſed, to enlarge only tho territories of the 
5 5 en g e in ton. 2 
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eight miles. In his ſecond invaſion, with many more ſhips, | 
and upon a more perfect knowledge of the country, he might 


land qt Deal. 


The expeditions of this Roman invader being naturally con- 
nected with the hiſtory and topographical deſcription gf Kent, 


we ſhall give an account of them, as they are, with much ani- 


mation, 


NEW HisToRY OF ENGLAND. 


« At the time when Cæſar meditated an invaſion of England, 1 


the natives were divided into petty ſovereignties, governed by 
| for want of information; to gain which, he ſent in a galley 


their own particular chieftains, who could not be compelled to 


eſcribed 1 ap excellent hiſtorian, BARYARD, in his 


act againſt a common enemy. The Southern parts of the iſland 
were inhabited by thoſe whom they had received as friends, but 


who ſoon made war upon them as enemies. The Silures and 
Ordovice dwelt in the middle of the iſland ; conſequently, not 


being affected with the diſtreſs of their neighbours, they would 


not always be difpoſed to ſend them aſſiſtance. The people 
in general were undifciplined, nor were they ſupplied with 


warlike ſtores, ſuch as might put them upon a level with the 


This is certain, that when the ſtronger power is determined 
te plunder,” or ſubjugate the weaker; pretences are never want- 
ing. Cæfar, in his Commentaries, tells us himſelf, “he reſolved 
to make a ous e to Britain becanſe he had been informed, in 
all the wars o Gau, the enemy had received conſiderable ſup- 
plies from thence. e a of its 1889 

Whether this Was the real reaſon or not of Cæſar's firſt 
enterpriſe, whatever might be his motives, we find, like an able 


general, he took every precaution, and uſed. every neceſſary 


expedient to inſure ſucceſs. . 

With this view he ſummoned a council of merchants from 
all parts, who were known to be beſt acquainted with the coun- 
try ; but theſe people, who carried on a lucrative trade with the 

Britons, under a plea of | ignorance, endeavoured to deter Ceſar 

from his intended invaſion ; yet, at the ſame time, took care to 

apprize them thereof, that they might have time to make pre- 


parations for their defence. i 


The aſpiring genius of Cæſar, that had often aſſiſted him to 
conquer inſurmountable difficulties, was not to be diſcouraged 


[C. Voluſenus, a tribune of his army, to reconnoitre the Britiſh 


or F only places of defence and retreat being 


foreſts, ſwamps, an 


mountains. © They poſſeſſed neither riches ] 
nor poſſeſſions that might tempt the avarice of a conqueror. I} q 


But Czfar, animated With the thought of extending his con- 


pay the Britons a viſit with His victorious legions. © After the 
conqueſt of Gaul, the mighty conqueror could not reſt fatisfied, 


without adding the ſubjection of Britain t6 the number of his 
triumphs. This thirſt of dominion was @ general paſſion; pre- 


valent among the Romans; tb gratiſy which, numerous battles 
had been fought, a never-ceaſing effuſion of blood had been 


thed, Gaul had been ſubdued, à vaſt continent laid waſte, and 


1 
U 


queſts beyond the ot, =p of the ocean, was determined to 


coaſts, and Comius of Arras, a Briton by birth, as his ambaſ- 
ſador; neither of whom ſucceeded in their attempts: for Volu- 
ſenus, not having been permitted to land, was unable to gain 
any intelligence; and Comius being conſidered in the capacity 
of a ſpy, às well as a traitor to his country, was impriſoned, 
and loaded with chains. | | þ | 
- # Czfar, who had now made every neceſſary preparation for 


Romans. Add to this, their country was open, without towns an inyaſion, began to put in execution his firſt intended expe- 


dition. To this end he drew together his fleet, conſiſting of 
cighty tranfports, wherein he embarked two legions, while his 
ueſtor, and other principal officers, went on board his gallies. . 
He diſpoſed of his horſe in eighteen other tranſports, and ordered 
them to follow the infantry with the utmoſt expedition. His 
orders in, this Pprijevlas could not be complied with agreeable 
to his wiſhes; for the ęmbarkation of bis, cavalry: required more 
time than che imagined ; and this delay occaſioned difficulties in 
making good a landing, which his own genius along. could pro- 
bably have flirmounted.. ll. OS 
Notwichſtanlng an obſtacle ſo unpromifing, that might have 
delayed a leſs able general, this hrave veteran ſet fail with his 
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infantry alone from Morini, or Picardy, on the 26th day of | 


Auguſt, in the year of the world $947, and fifty-five years before 


zh iſban era. LF 446454 ; 
2 at the till ſolemn hour of midnight, when Cæſar 


failed from the coaſt of Gaul; and about ten of the ſame morn- 


ing, his ſhips arrived off Dover, at which place the Britons had 
taken poſſetlion of the heights, and ſtationed a conſiderable force 
_ © to oppoſe his landing. A ſufficient proof that the Britons were 
Acquainted with the deſign of the Roman general, and therefore, 
jealous of their much-loved liberty, had not been idle in making 
arations for the defence of their county. 

_ 6 Finding it impoſſible, from the polition of the enemy, to 
effect a deſcent at this place, Cæſar, after 8 ſummoned a 
council of war, weighed anchor, in order to find a level open 
ſhore; and falling down the tide about eight miles further, 
arrived at a more convenient ſpot for debarking his troops, near 
the place where now ſtands the town of Deal. Here he found 
the Britons in force, ranged in order of battle, with a ſeeming 
determination to oppoſe reſolutely his landing; an account of 
which we think will be moſt acceptable to our readers in Cæſar's 
own words. | SHES tent 
We foundgit very difficult to land, ſays he, for many rea- 
ſons; becauſe our ſhips being tall, required a conſiderable depth 
of water, and our ſoldiers, while their hands were employed and 
loaded with heavy armour, were at the ſame time to encounter 
the waves and the enemy in a place they were not acquainted 
with; whereas the F upon dry land, or 
fallying a little way into the water, in thoſe places they knew 
to de ſhallowy having the free uſe of their limbs, could boldly 
caſt their darts, and {pur their horſes forward, which were train- 


ed to that kind of combat; which difadvantage ſo. diſcouraged 


. the Romans, who were ſtrangers to this way of fighting, that 
they did not appear ſo cheerful and eager to engage the enemy, 
us in their former conflicts upon dry land; which Cæſar perceiv- 

ing, gave orders that the gallies (a nimble kind of ſhipping the 


enemy had never ſeen) ſhould advance a little before the reſt of 


the fleet, and row along with their broadſides towards the ſhore, 
that they might more conveniently force the Britons to retire 


from the water-fide,. by their ſlings, engines, and arrows, which 


did the Romans conſiderable ſervice; for the Britons being 
ſurpriſed at the form of our gallies, the motion of our oars and 
engines, began to give ground. But the ſtandard-bearer of the 


tenth legion, perceiving our men were unwilling to enter into 


the ſea, having firſt invoked the gods for ſucceſs, cried out 
aloud, © My fellow ſoldiers, unleſs you will forſake your eagle, 
and fuffer it to fall into the hands of the enemy, Advance : for 
my part, I am reſolved to perform my duty to the common- 


wealth, and my general.“ Having ſaid this, he immediately 


leaped overboard, and advanced the eagle towards the Britons ; 
whereupon the ſoldiers, encouraging each other to prevent ſo 
fignal a diſgrace, followed his example ; which thoſe in the next 
ſhips perceiving, did the like, and preſſed forward towards the 
enemy. The conflict was ſharply maintained on both ſides, 
though the Romans, not being able to keep their ranks, obtain 
firm footing, or follow their particular ſtandards, leaping out of 
ſeveral ſhips, and joining the firſt enſign- they met with, were 
in great confuſion. But the Britons, who were well acquainted 
with the ſhallows, when they ſaw us deſcend in ſmall numbers 
from our ſhips, ſpurred their horſes into the water, ſet upon 
our men, incumbered and unprepared to receive them, and ſome 
ſurrounded us with their numbers in one place, whilſt others 
flanked us where we lay moſt open in another; which Cæſar 
obſerving, he cauſed the long-boats and ſmaller veſſels. to be 
manned, and where occaſion required, ſent them to aſſiſt their 
tellows. "Thus our foremoſt ranks having gained dry footing, 
were followed by the reſt of the army, and charging the enemy 
briſkly; put them to flight; but were not able to purſue, or take 
the iſland at that time, - becauſe we had no cavalry, which was 
the only thing wanting to complete Cæſar's wonted ſucceſs.“ 
The enemy being defeated, ſo ſoon as they had eſcaped 
beyond the reach of danger, ſent ambaſſadors to Ce 
a peace, promiſing to deliver hoſtages for their entire ſubmiſſion, 
and with theſe ambaſladors came - al of Arras, whom Cæſar 
had ſent into Britain, where he was impriſoned as ſoon as he 
had landed with his general's commands, but ſet at liberty again 
after the battle. They endeavoured to excuſe what they had 
done by laying the blame upon the populace, and entreated 
him to forgive a fault of ignorance, but not of malice, Cæſar 
at ſirſt reprimanded them for their breach of faith, that after 
they had voluntarily - ſent ambaſſadors to him into Gaul, to re- 
2 a peace, and delivered hoſtages of their own accord, they 
ſhould, without any reaſon, make war upon him; he imputed 
it, he ſaid, to their ignorance, and forgave them ; then de- 
manded hoſtages for their future carriage, part whereof the 
delivered immediately, and with the reſt, who lived at ſome dit 
tance, they promiſed to return in a few days. And now, hav- 
ing diſhanded their men, ſending them into their ſeveral coun- 
ties, the princes from all parts came to deliver up themſelves and 
their eltates to Cæſar's diſpoſal.“ 

In this account, written by the victor's own pen, to whoſe 
character of a conſummate general appertaineth that of a faith- 


ful hiſtorian, we have a ſtrong teſtimony given to the bravery 


A our primogenial anceſtors, 
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Cæſar acknowledges frankly, 
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ſar to deſire 


other deſtructive miſſiles thrown by their engines. 


> adverſe turn of fortune. 


fleet was completely repaired. 


: moſt vigour. 


| 


that he had many difficulties to contend with, that the conflict 
was ſharp; that the Romans were diſcouraged, and prevailed 
upon to attempt a landing, only by one of thoſe military acci- 
dentab expedients, which are known frequently to decide the 
fate of battles. That after following the example of their 
ſtandard-bearer, they were in great confuſion, being unable to 
keep their ranks, from which they were extricated only by the 
ſtrange figure of the gallies, or rather by the large ſtones and 
Nor, if we 
attend to the conſequences of this firſt engagement, do we find 
the conqueror had reaſon to boaſt of any great advantages, be- 
ing incapable either of improving his victory by purſuing the foe, 
or of ating the iſland, or, in a word, of doing any thing equal 
to his wonted ſucceſſes. The ſequel will alſo prove, that the 
Britons, though intimidated. and defeated, for which ſufficient 
reaſons are aſſigned by Cæſar, yet the panic was of ſhort dura- 
tion. They were forced, it is true, into a temporary peace, 
but they continued a very ſhort time in this amicable diſ- 
polition. © * | 
« The terms were ſcarcely ratified, about four days aſter his 
landing, when Cæſar received intelligence, that the ſhips he 
left to bring over his cavalry having ſet ſail, were overtaken at 
ſea by a violent {torm, which having ſeparated them, had drove 
a part back to the coaſt of Gaul, and the reſt to the Weſtern 
coaſt of Pritain; at the ſame time the veſſels and gallies belong- 
ing to Cæſar's army, ſuffered greatly in this tempeſtuous night. 


Some were much ſhattered ;' twelve of them were totally, loſt; 


the remainder could not for ſome time be put in a condition fit 
for ſervice. The ſituation of the Roman army was now truly 


diſtreſſing, being without ſhips, in a country unknown, wherein 
they were like to be ſurpriſed every moment, or ſurrounded 
"by a vigilant enemy. But an event that ſpread conſternation 


and diſmay among the Romans, rouſed the warlike ſpirit of the 


| Britons ; for the evident diſtreſs of the enemy animated them to 
- a revolt, whereby they hoped, by this favourable opportunity, to 


regain their liberty. An aſſembly of the ſtates gave new vigour, 
by their exhortations, to this reſolution of the people ; while 
their Druids exclaimed, that as the gods had appeared ſo pro- 
pitious to them, it would be impious not to join the elements 
in the noble ſtruggle for freedom, that would probably effect 


their deliverance. _ | 


« Cæſar foreſaw the conſequences that would attend this 

He er the ſtorm at ſea would be 
productive of another as outrageous on land. He therefore 
took every prudent precaution to raiſe the drooping courage of 
his ſoldiers, and to fruſtrate the probable deſigns of the eneniy, 


by collecting within the fortifications of his camp a magazine 


of corn from the neighbouring fields, and by ſending one of his 
gallies to Gaul for materials to refit the reſt. He alſo applied 
the fragments of thoſe veſſels that were irreparable, to various 
purpoſes, with great ſucceſs. Such was the aſſiduity of this 
brave commander, that in ten days the remainder of his thattered 

« In the mean time, the Britons made eve poſſible effort 
to reaſſemble their ſcattered troops, Their hoſtages withdrew 
ſecretly from the Roman camp, which they had attentively 
ſurveyed. Several aſſemblies of the people were held, to conſult 
the moſt proper means to diſtreſs their bold invaders ; this they 
en en might be beſt effected by cutting off their detach- 
ments, and intercepting their convoys ; by which mode of car- 
rying on the war they hoped to protract it, till the ; gr 
of approaching winter ſhould complete, what the furious attac 
of the elements had left unfiniſhed. 

« 'The firſt foraging party that had nearly fell a ſacrifice to 
Britiſh policy, was the ſeventh legion, ſent out by Cæſar to 
reap a diſtant field of corn; who, when leaſt ſuſpecting or pre- 
pared for an attack, were nene by the Britons, they hav- 
ing concealed themſelves in a wood for the purpoſe of a ſurpriſe. 
The deſtruction of this detachment muſt have been inevitable, 
their retreat being rendered impaſſible by the Britons having 
ſurrounded the field with their war chariots, had not Cæſar, 
whoſe advanced guard perceived an unuſual cloud of duſt, 
gueſſed the cauſe. He immediately marched at their head to 
the aſſiſtance of his diſtreſſed legion, whom he found in a com- 
pact body, hard oppreſſed by the enemy, they having quitted 
their chariots, and were charging them on foot with their ut- 
Cæſar's preſence inſpired his ſoldiers with freſh 
vigour. The aſſailants were now attacked in their turn. Their 
impetuoſity being checked, they opened their ranks, and retired 
to ſome diſtance, Cæſar drew up his forces in order of battle. 
The combatants ſtood gazing on each other expecting a re- 
newed charge, but neither fide advancing, the Britons retreated 
unmoleſted to their woods, and Cæſar, without having been 
able to pour his uſual vengeance on the foe, to his camp. 
From which laſt circumſtance we may fairly conclude, upon 
an impartial view. of this bloody conteſt, that the conqueror of 
Gaul retired, without carrying with him the palm of victory. 

« A raſh ſubſequent enterpriſe of the Britons, which they 
imprudently undertook, ſeems to corroborate this conjecture. 
Elated with their late ſucceſs, and from thence concluding that 
the Romans, though formidable, were not invincible, they form- 
ed the haſty reſolution of aſſaulting them in their camp. In- 
fpired with the eftuGons of a warm imagination, and.the advan- 
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tages that would reſult from this daring attempt, they diſpatched! II; the river with their war chatiors; whit they had: drawn up in 
meſſengers to every ſtate, who exhorted their countrymen, by great order along its banks: But the Roman cavaltytattacksd) = 
incentives calculated for inſpiring revenge, not to neglect fo fair 4 them with ſuch vigour, that they ſoon forced. the paſſage, aud 
an opportunity of driving the. enemy from their coaſts, and by corhpelled them to retreat with prebipltatibn into the wocd in 
e IN Fr Mt 6 „ | FO , 


one deciſive blow, of preventing the miſeries of future invaſions;- I their rears 445 16: 0h bits pg loateeg ode mnt be 
Their remonſtrance had the deſited effect. A numerous army! [[}- 54 This gloomy aſylum was fortifled with ramparts, formed 
was iti a'ſhort time drawn together, and marched immediately of large trees laid abroſs each other to 4 „ eee f 
to attack the Roman intrenchments. Cæſar drew out his forces: [[* anch in its centre was a ſtrong fortreſs. Both nüture and art 
before the prineipal gate of his camp, waiting the furious onſet I had conſp red to render it a ng, though barburous fortifica- 
of the Britons with his uſual tranquillity. , Their impetuoſity JJ tion. = the:Britons for ſome time withſtood-all' the efforts 
was ſoon checked by the reſiſtleſs intrepidity of diſciplined vete- of the Roman cavalry, who Were at laſt obliged to abandon; 
 rahs, who charging with their accuſtomed fury, put them into their unſucceſsful artempts to the infantry 30 but at laſt, after a 
confuſion, and compelled them to ſeek their ſafety in a precipi- I blobdy conteſt, the ſeventh legion drove the Britons from their 
| _ tate flight. The Roman general, for want of cavalry, found it poſt; with great laughter, and obliged them to ſeek. ſhelter im 
again impöſſſble to purſue his advantages; nor could he.follow the utmoſt pans bf. thelr wood e 
the flying foe into their gloomy foreſts, in the receſſes whereof „ Cezfar now determining to purſue the advantage he had 
; they found” W rüfe retrest. PETE ode. II gained, diſpatched three bodies of his troops in ſearch of the 
5 This engagement was far from being ' deeiſive. They Wing enemy; but they were almoſt inſtantly recalled; äntelli- 
were indeed repulſed; but the ardent flame of liberty was: gence having been received from Atrius, the ſubſtance of which 
4 not extinguüſhed in | their boſom, nor was their national ſpirit I wan that düring the preceding night a violent ſtorm had de- 
Haw cken, eee | | II JÞRroyed the greater part of his fleet. On this information, Cæſar 
5 « However, in their preſent ſituation they thought it moſt ceuntermanded the march of his troops, and returned to the 
7 1 to apply again for peace to the invader of their country. I ſea- cot, where he was an eye witneſs of the havock occaſioned 
The penetrating eye of Cæſar at once perceived their motives,” I by the tempeſt. Forty of his veſſels were entirely loſt, and the 
and his own intereſt, He knew they aimed only at delay, and I reſt ſo much damaged, as to be unfit for ſea till thoroughly 
at the ſame time he was ſenſible how abſolutely neceſſary it was I repaired; "He immediately therefore gave orders th repair ſome! | 
for him to return to Gaul. The Britons: Were repulſed with Þþ ſhips/that were moſt damaged with the wrecks of others; wrote! 
conſiderable loſs, their baggage had been taken, and the cir- to Gaul for more, and then . reſolved upon execntitig''a project, 
cumjacent parts of the country laid waſte, yet they were not || Which it is a queſtien if any one but à Cxſar could have conc” 
brought under the galling yoke of ſlavery: Proviſions began to ff ceived and accompliſhed ; this was no other than hauling up 
grow ſcarce in his * fo winter approached ; his army, though I}; his whole fleet upon dry. land, and ſurrounding it with a forti- 
victorious, had ſuffered greatly; nor could they fafely continue If fication; Which truly great undertaking he completed in ten days, 
in the face of an enterpriſing enemy, on an rand wholly un- and then returned with his army to their former ſtation -- 
known: Cæſar, therefore, readily admitting the ambaſſadors, During this ittewal, dhe Brirons Rad made the beſt uſe of 
reprimanded them, and then granted their deſires, only inſiſted their Ude rag for edle very numerous army under the hon 
on having the number of hoſtages doubled, and ſent after him I mand of Caffwelſaunus, who occupiet'ths ſame poſt in the wood; - 
to Gaul. Upon which he embarked his troops, fet fail about If from:whenee the Britons had been before dillodged; 17h 200 1 
midnight, and after a ſhort paſſage, landed there ſafely on the II * Caffivellaunus, convinced that his forces were not a mate 
20th of September. J fer che Romans in che open feld, avoiding a general engage 
Thus ended Czfar's firſt expedition, productive of neither I ment, took the prudent precaution of haraffing their flying par- 
glory to the general, nor advantage to the ſtate 5' yet the ſenate, ties, and'cutting off their Proviſions, By which mode of hght- 
ſenſible of his great merit, and confidering the conqueſt of I ing} Cæſar was continually attacked by ſmall parties, who iffued 
| Great-Britain an object of the firſt magnitude, decreed him à J ſuddenly forth, charged, and then ſuddenly retreated... Thougn 
triumplw of twenty 775 for his important ſervices. A triumph | repulſed; they returned with the fame vigour, and the ſame un- 
Eq of ambition over virtue, honour, and juſtice: a triumph, for I daunted firmneſs. | 1: 794% t eB BE FOO 45.2 T9. halle 
| having trampled on the laws of nations, and deluged a country, . , Cwfar perceiving the conſequences that would reſult from 
to which he had not even a pretended claim, with the blood of II his troops being thus perpetually haraſſed, refolved to fortify 
1ts innocent inhabitants. 999 e his camp, and to bring if poffible, the +Britoris to a general” 
„The Britons were no ſooner delivered from the invaders of engagement. While the Romans were baſily*employed in their 
their country, than they determined not to fend the ſtipulated I works, Caſfivellaumus, who watched circumſpectſy all their 
hoſtages. his infringement of the treaty furniſhed Cæſar with I motions, chought it moſt prudent to attack them befors their 
a plauſible pretence for undertaking a ſecond expedition. To I} ramparts were finiſhed ; accordingly,” he ruſhed upon them un- 
effect which, warlike preparations were made in Gaul with I expectedly with the utmoſt fury. The advanced guard of the 
amazing diſpatch. Such ſhips as had been damaged were te- Romans, unable to ſuſtain the ſhock, gave way. Cæſar, ſeeing 
paired, others were built on a new conſtruction, calculated for! || what dreadful flaughter was made among them, ſent two cohorts 
ſhallow water. Military ſtores were collected in the ports of to their ſupport ; but theſe; intimidated by the furious impetnofity - 
Spain, and, by the ſpring of the following year, twenty-eight of the conquering Britons,” halted,” inſtead of joining their com». 
allies, fix hundred tranſports, with a great number of flat-"JÞ panions ; which being perceived by Caſſivellaunus, he attacked: 
| ottomed boats, were ready for the intended invaſion. ' I themv inſtantly,” and routed them with confiderable loſs. '' Num- 
„Nor were the Britons inactive on their fide. Alarmed at | bers were ſlain both of foldiers and officers; among the laſt 
| were ſome of diſtinction, particularly Quintus Laberius Durus, 


* 


RES Czſar's preparations, of which they had received ſufficient in- | | 
15 | telligence, they convened a general aſſembly of the ſtates, and | a tribune. . ö 1 
=; elected from among their generals the moſt diſtinguiſhed for [ “ On the following 4 5 When the Romans expected a ſecond 
| engagement, they were ſurpriſed at ſeeing the enemy in ſmall. 


military accompliſhments, a commander in chief over all their at 1 
forces. The choice fell to Caſſtvellaunus; Byt during che. ſcattered parties, on the adjacent hills, who ſcemed hot to dif- 
20" election a fharp conflict was excited between the Princes of cover the leaſt intimation of coming to action. Car, unac? 

T quainted with the defertion that had happened in the Britith 


1 Caſſi and the TI rinobantes, the former party in favour of Caſſi- 
_ vellaunus, the latter of Imanuentius., The conteſt was exceed- I army pie 6 night, among whom. jealouſy had infuſed 
f ; ing warm; the ſuffrages were divided; but the death of Ima- || a fatal poiſon, extracted from the juſtly acquired glory of Caſſi- 
3 Ty nuentius, who loſt his life in the ſtruggle, put an end to the II vellaunus, detached three ligions, and all his horfe, amounting 
OE. debate. His fon Mandubratius, to avoid the fate of his father, to about twenty thoufand men, eommanded by his heutenant 
as; _ - fled to Cæſar for protection, and ſacrificed meanly the good of I} Trebonius, on a foraging party, in order to clear up this; in 
5 > his country, to an unjuſtifiable reſentment. 5 . his eye, myſterious conduct of the enemy. This powerſul 
3 -« All Cefar's forces being ready for embarkation, and his I detachment was ſoon oppoſed by the 'Britons, who fell upon 
. the Roman cayalry with a fury that obliged them to fall back 


numerous fleet riding ſafely in the port of Itium, now Calais, | 
he embarked five legions of foot, and two thouſand horſe, in upon their foot. This ſmall advantage was productive of a 
the beginning of June, fifty-four years before the birth of ||}; general engagement; for the Roman infantry ſupporting their 
Chriſt. Setting ſail about ſun-ſet, he drew near the Britiſh coaſt I horfe, charged the Britons'in a" compact body, with their afual' 
next morning, and caft anchor near Deal, the place where he | bravery, 3 complete victory was obtained, ſo fully de- 
had made his former deſcent. cc NI lgz, deſorted by their auxiliaries, never after 

A ſcene very different from what the Romans ſaw at their I engaged the Romans in a pitched battle. Thus a general de- 
prior invaſion now preſented itſelf; for the Britons, diſconcerted I fertion completed what jealouſy had begun , the confederacy 
at the appearance of ſo formidable a fleet, had retired from the was diſſolved; and the 'Lrinobanteg abandoning the cauſe of 
ſhore, and ſuffered the Romans to land without oppoſition. I their country, their liberty, and their gods, put themſelves under 

This having been effected, Cæſar fixed upon a convenient the pretectien of Cæſar. POW ee 3045 FE. 
ſpot of ground on Barham-Downs, where he marked out a f „Upon this - ſtrange reverſe of fortune, the Britiſh chief, 4 
camp, and leaving a fufficient force to fortify and defend it, at finding it in vain to oppoſe any longer the Romans, retired to- 
the head of which was Quintus Atrius, he ſet out, at midnight, II wards his on country, reſolving there to make à ſtand in its 
with the main body of his army, in queſt of the enemy. After I defence againſt the conqueror of the worlxlddq 32 
a march of twelve miles, he diſcovered the Britiſh army en- [ Intelligence of the ſeparation having reached Cæſar, he 
camped upon an eminence, having the river Stour in their front, turned his whole force in purſuit of the unfortunate! Callivel- 
and a thick wood in their rear As the Romans advanced; the J launus, whoſe country was now marked out for deſtruction. 
Britons difcovered a reſolution of diſputing their paffage w_ With this view he advanced with his army to the N þ 
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the Thames, which he intended to croſs where it might be 


. _ - fardable: re” he- found,” on his arrival, a great number of 
ſtakes drove into the bed of the river, that were ſharpened at top, 
and concealed. under the ſurface of the water; at the ſame time 
he beheld the enemy | 
which. they had fortified: with intrenchments and palliſadoes ; 
but theſe artful diſpoſitions, whereof Cæſar had been informed 
by deferters, were ot little avail againſt this hardy veteran, whom 
no obſtacles could ſtop, no difficulties intimidate ; for the Ro- 
man horle going at a {mall diſtance from the fords, plunged into 
the ſtream, and were followed by the foot with affeniſhing in- 
trepidity, though encumbered with their heavy armour, and the 
water up to their chins. This paſſage was effected at a place 
called Coway-Stakes, r as ſome writers are 
of opinion, near Kingſton in Surrex. 6 
Aſtoniſhed at this hazardous undertaking of the Romans, the 


Britons abandoned their intrenchments, and ſought for ſafety in 


their Woods. | 4-4 | 
Caſſivellaunus, now ſenſible that all further reſiſtance would be 


preſumption, diſmiſſed his forces, retaining only four thouſand 


chariots. With theſe he watched the motions of the enemy's 
main body, cut off their. ſtraggling parties; and in order to pre- 


vent their ſubſiſting by ravaging the country, ordered his people 


to drive their cattle from theſe parts, through which he knew 


d to advantage near the oppoſite banks, 


e Czfar was at this time, with the main body of his arthys 


more than eighty miles diſtant from his camp'; from which the 

Britiſh chief concluded, a fair opportunity preſented itſelf of 

wn Mug the whole of the Roman fleet; Ran with the 
1 


thoug 


vilius, 


t of this bold deſign, he ſent orders to | 
Taximagalus, and Segonax, four Kentiſh princes, who 


ingetorix, Cars 


ſtill-remained faithful, to collect their forces, and ſtorm the naval 
intrenchments of the enemy. Theſe orders were obeyed with 
the utmoſt expedition: they aſſaulted the Roman camp, but 
the fortifications of the Romans reſiſted all their efforts, who 
not content with acting upon the defenſive, ſallied forth, put 
the Britons to flight, and took Cingetorix, their general, priſoner. 
„Thus reduced to the laſt extremity, Caſſivellaunus reſolved 
to make the beſt terms he could with the conqueror. Accord- 
ingly, he ſent. ambaſſadors to Cæſar; who liſtened readily to 
his propoſals, and concluded a peace with him on the follow- 
ing conditions: That he ſhould ſubmit to the Roman ſtate, pay 
an annual tribute, and deliver hoſtages, as a ſecurity for the per- 
formance of the treaty. Theſe matters being adjuſted, a 
e pacification with the Britons took place, Which was no 
ooner ratified, than Cæſar returned to his camp, and prepared 
for his departure. His ſhips were repaired and launched with 


all poſſible diſpatch ; upon which, about the middle of 1 
tember, fifty-one years before the birth of Chriſt, he failcd for 


of , 
— OC Vo Ie. 


the coalt of Gaul, where he arrived after a quick and ſafe paſ- 
ſage. When returned to Rome, he preſented an offering of 
"Britiſh pearls at the. ſhrine of his ſuppoſed anceftrix, Venus 
Genetrix ; and employed his priſoners, 1n adjuſting the tapeſtry 
ſcenes of the theatre, on which the victories gained, over the 
' Britons were repreſented ; while others of a more robuſt conſti- 
tution, were allotted to the ſervile employ of carrying the ſedans 
of the principal nobility. J 
Im this None e dien of Cæſar, will not the eye of can- 
dour be at a loſs to diſtinguiſh its utility? To determine whe- _ | 
ther he retired as a diſappointed general or a. conqueror ? Did ; 
f he retain one foot of ground in the iſland, or, from his vic- 
with blood and devaſtation. K a30904; tories, procure any ſolid advantages to-his country ? Did he take 
This place, Which conſiſted - of a number of huts, ſituated any meaſures to ſecure that temporay ſubrniſſion his devaſtations 
in the centre of a wood, was fortified after the Britiſh cuſtom, | had obtained? May he not be ſaid, to have rather viſited than 


they mult paſs. This prudent meaſure was very alarming to 
Czar, ; as he was hereby convinced that the military conduct of 
Caſſivellaunus was equal to his valou. N 
„% But it was rendered abortive by a defection of the Regni- 
magni, inhabitants of Surrey, Who perceiving the Trinobantes 
were freed from the calamities of war by an alliance with Cæſar; 
followed their example, and ſent offers of ſubmiſſion, 
which: were accepted upon the ſervile conditions, that they ſhould: 
fürniſh proviſions ſufficient for the whole army. A ready com- 
phance with, theſe ignoble terms, enabled the 8 general to 
purſtie his march to Verulum, now St. Alban's, the capital of 
the unfortunate, though brave Caſlivellaunus, working his rout” 


with ramparts of earth, ditches, and felled trees. Theſe for- [| conquered the country? What can be alleged in juſtification 
tifications, though formed in the tudeſt manner, the Romans what can be advanced in defence of his having diſtreſſed a free 
had before experienced the diffieulty of ſtorming; but the tower- eople, full as brave and much more innocent than himſelf ? 
ing ambition of a Cæſar was not to be diſcouraged by obſtacles Shameful ſuperiority of knowledge, deteſted poliſh of civiliza- 
of this kind; he, therefore, ordered an attack to be made at two tion, that can produce no other evidence of genuine worth, than 
different places, and carried the town by ſtorm, in which, after || a ſuperlative degree of refined barbarity, | 
having put a number of Britons to the ſword, he found large | « All that can be ſaid in favour of Czſar's boaſted conqueſt, 
quantities of corn and cattle, |, - | all the honour due to him as a great general, may be compriſed _ 
Caſſivellaunus however eſcaped ; and though deſerted by his | ble 


— — — 222 


in this ſingle remark, that he, as Addiſon's Cato obſerves, ö 
friends, overpowered by his enemies, his capital taken, and his II who conquered more than half the globe, without being 1 
territories walted, yet, ſupported by his own greatneſs of ſoul, I able to ſubdue himſelf, had carried the Roman arms beyond the | 
in the midſt of his dftrefful calamities, he planned a project, I boundaries of the ocean, and extended his military exploits a a y 
which, had it in the execution ſucceeded, muſt have greatly II little further than his predeceſſors, for the ſake only of gratifying f 


diſtreſſed, if not ruined the invaders of his country. a falſe and paltry ambition.“ | - 
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Situated partly in the Dioceſs of Canterbury, and partly in that of Rocheſter, is | 0 
Bounded by _ : Extends 1 | Contains (rim Members of Parliament. 
_ - Suſſex, and the Engliſh Chan- | From Eaft to Weſt, fifty-ſix 5 Lathes* The County 
nel, .South. miles in length, From North 14 Bailiwicks | Canterbury 
| The River Thames, and the to, South, thirty-ſix miles in 68 Hundreds, including Rocheſter | 
German Ocean, North. breadth. And is 166 miles | 2 Cities Maidſtone | 
By the ſame Ocean, Eaft. in circumference ; containing o Towns For ga 

And by Surrey, Welt. | 1,248,000, acres, or 1550 ſquare | 1, 190 Villages 4 over 

. And its County Town is] miles, and 220,000 inhabi-| 16g Vicarages : I Sandwich 
e nearly in tants. ET 73 408 Pariſhes Hithe 
t e centre, at the diſtance . WET POT 40,000 Houſes (Romney. 
thirty-ſix miles S. E. of Lon-| — r 1 N 
don. >. | A Lathe is a diviſion pecu- | Two members for each. 
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175122 liar to Kent and Suſſex; and 
1 23 | conſiſts of two or more baili- 
C | wicks, as a bailiwick does of 

| two or more hundreds. 18 | TS $2) 1h 


e — — ä * | ts 
It is alſo nominally divided into Three Diſtricts. _. 


a. an ih. Cad ia do. Þþi.- * IT 


| Eaſt Kent — 2 [EE Upper Kent. Upper Kent is healthy, not wealthy. | 
Weſt Kent. . Ot, I Middle Kent. It is ſaid & Middle — healthy and wealthy. 
© 5 South Kent an n 4:3; Lower Kent. [Lower — wealthy, not healthy. 
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figure, being a large point or angle; ſuch a corner in Scotland is 
called Cantir, and Kent, by all the old geographers, was cal- 
led Angulus, a Corner. The provinces of Switzerland are to 
this day termed Cantons, or corners, 


No proper derivation can be given of the name of this county, 
authors being divided in their opipion concerning its etymology. 
It was called by the Greeks Kinetai, and by the Latins Cantium. 
Camden conjectures that it had its name from its fituation and | 
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Cxſat, in ſpeaking of Kent tells us, that previous to his firſt I The fair Medvaga, that with wanton pride, 1 
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expedition, this county was a tee Ac 17 petty line, 1 FF « Forms filver mazes with her crooked tide. | ; 
that the people were the moſt poliſhed of any in the iſland. ß!!! „„ A aan i 
Under the Romans it was put 13 the direction of the go- I mY xray char be, die ä 7 9 1 
© . vernor of Britannia Prima. After Britain was evacuated by the || ud entering this county near Aih nut, 7. Ann d. 
Romans, the Britons, unable to ſtop the ravages of the er thence continues its courſe towards Maiditone ; and near Nald- 
and Pidt, called in the Saxons to their aſſiſtance, who firſt ſub- ins receives a conſiderable addition to its ſtream by ag ory 
dued the enemies of the Britons, and then the Britons. them--I} _ _ ws. LO . e e 
ſelves; when Hengiſt, a principal Saxon leader, became king of 53% ine cy o Nocnelter, 2 8 SOS. 25 bier EM into 
* Want IRS T VO AT RIET STE OR TON Ra Boe | II North-Eaft, it divides into two ſtreams, one of whic i 9 
From Hengiſt there was a ſucceſſion of ſeventeen kings of 5 e 4 Na 8 . 8 Fry 
Kent during the heptarchy, the laſt of whom was Baldred, who | T7700 nue Wer owates ne © ene dn LatieF 
being conquered by Egbert the great, Kent, with the other and falls into the ſame ¶ſtuary, 9 another mouth, . 
| petty ſtates, was united, into one monarchy, alter having been || fe. Ealt-Swale'; and the country included between e e 
a ſeparate x, hn three hundred and forty-eight years. The tne * - dd 1s 7 — | 5 =—_ INE 8 
00 and _Davilh kings of IK, p50 6d Dove. ” 11-46 eompoſed er e deset, dle 
England, till the Norman invaſion, when. William, uſually Ji „e een 
ſtyled the Conqueror, having fought the deciſive battle of Haſtings, the a 76 _— wine 5 a 
Was proceeding with all poſſible expedition towards London, I m OO Rae ny ofa. 1 wt 1 E 
When, on his way, he was met by a large body of the men of 
Kent, each of whom had the limb of a tree, or a bough in his 


Canterbury, and the ſmaller through a märket-town called 
"Eltham, they unite their ſtreams in a channel called the Want 

hand. The whole body having the appearance of a moving 

wood, marched up to the Conqueror, diſplayed their banners, 


— 
— 


3 


1 


ſume; but again ſeparating into two other ſtreams, the one 
urfues its courſe North-Weſt, and the other 9 9 5 52 
| 11 4: | „3000. th fall into the German ocean, and by cutting a North- 
and boldly demanded the preſervation of their liberties inviolate, + 3 3 Ar Pr 7 
or offered bim battle in caſe of refuſal. The demand being l eee ths er M i ei 
reaſonable in itſelf, and the event of another battle uncertain, I} *- FFP we nah ae ety 
where the people of Kent had ſuch a manifeſt advantage, The PD „ee riſes near Ne jo _—_— ** = xt 
William prudently made a virtue of neceſſity, and granted their e args £4. 4 Otford 5 = 88 1 — 12 © X 
requeſt. The pegs thus ſecured to this county the inha- of 10 at or ape ts 8 the oats hob N 880 Fab ©. = 
bitants ſtill enjoy; under the name of Gavelkind, or Give all kin; II fn Se imo the. Than overt ve 
by virtue of which, the occupiers of land in this county are, 1 105 N alex of 7 3 4 — 10 i ee 8 
in a manner, all frecholders, not being bound by tenant right, wag 1 15 1 . 10 * Mm 1 wars on —— 
cuſtomary tenure, or copyhold. The male heirs ſhare all lands & Mary's fog in Nas of ways Ping 1 P 25 by. 
alike, ar, in default of Juch,: the females have the ſame priv= ß „ een LL ooo od art et ern ano; 
lege. "The lands of a brother, if he dies without legal iſſue, But to * th | N ee John ; Denham, os | Engitth 


are likewiſe divided a between the ſurviving brethren. Pe ⸗- Dl 3) HO Oe ANY ies Ou RNs HARP 
| . . 4 A ö „ „* ” | e . . i 5 H 5 5 i a E i £0 - 2 . 8 s 4 $ ü 0 7 | 
An heir may. enter upon his eſtate, and diſpoſe of jt as h My eye, deſcending from the hill, ſurveys/ 99 


en at fifteen years of age: and heirs may enjoy their in- 


. 8 . | cc ; a F na we: EE 0 8 
eritance, though their immediate anceſtors may have been con- Where Thames among the wanton vallies ftrays's :?: HT 


« Thames, the moſt loy'd of all the ocean's fons' © © 


victed of theft or murder: hence ariſes the Kentiſh proverb, By His d fr, to his embrites runs; . 
. . SE | 8 Fre a ; : 5 a , * ; 2 . 
1 The eg JJ 

And the ſon to the plough.“ 1 FF 8 „e en 


This generous river, which, if conſidered with reſpect to im 


However, outlawry, piracy, abjuring the realm, and treaſon, 
are now exempted from theſe privileges. | | 
After this revolution, the Conqueror, for the ſecurity of 
Kent, appointed a conſtable to Dover-Caſtle, and conſtituted 
bim governor of five ports, with the title of Warden of 
the Cinque-Ports, four of which are in Kent, viz. Dover, Hithe, 
Romney, and Sandwich. Haſtings is in Suſſex, as are alſo Win- 
cheſter, and Rye. The two laſt are annexed as. principals, 
and ſome other {mall towns as mambers. | oh 


NarTuRaL HisToryY: OF THIS CounTvy. 


Great part of Kent lying near the ſea, the air near the coaſts 
is foggy- and thick, though often purified by. South, and South- 
Welt breezes. Dangerous agues are very common in the lower 
or marſhy parts of the county; though it is generally admitted 
that the hundreds of Eſſex are rather more infected by aguiſh 
diſorders. 


The ſoil in general is fat and rich, equally ſuitable for the 


plough, for paſture, or meadow. The parts bordering on the 
Thames abound with ſo many chalk hills, as ſupply, not only 
London and its vicinity, but ſeveral forei n Conner with lime 
and chalk. The rubbiſh of the chalk is Hkewiſe carried to 
various parts of Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, where the farmers 
uſe it as manure for their lands, 22 46.4 = 818 

Some iron mines are found and worked in this county, but 
its principal productions are hops, cherries, apples, and other 


beech, cheſnuts, birch, &c. 


in general, and oyſters in particular, are uncommonly plentiful, 
hich is not to be wondered at, as the whole county is finely 

interſected by rivers, and in many parts bordered by the ſea. 

8 


Ihe chief rivers are, 


Medway, i e 
22 „ 53 
„ 2e 38 


— 


The name of the Medway is only a corruption of the word 


midway; for this river is ſo called from its taking its courſe 
through the middle of the county, which is divided nearly into 
two' equal parts. But Chmden thinks that the original name 
was Jaga to which the Saxons prefixed the word Med, forming 
the compound appellatize Medvaga, from whence, in his opinion, 
the preſent name is. d Ned: en IF R 


— 
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ſels of fort 
' courſe North-Eaſt to Oxford, where it receives the Charwell 5- 
after which it runs South-Eaſt to Abingdon, and from thence 
| to Dorcheſter, where it receives the Thame, and continues its 


Hampton, Thames-Ditton, Kingſtan, 


Hammerſmith, Putney, 


— 


5 he corn, wood, madder, ſamphire, hemp, ſantefoin, oak, 


All ſorts of cattle in this county are very large, particularly. 
"thoſe bred in the Weald, or woody part of the county. Here 
are many warrens of rabbits, and parks of fallow deer. Fiſh: 


* 
3 — — a \ 5 * 


courſe, and navigation, is not to be equalled in the known World, 


riſes from a ſmall ſpring near the village of Hemble, in the pa- 
riſh of Cubberly, or 8 


oberly, a little to the South-Weſt of 
Cirenceſter in Glouceſterſhire; from whence it runs North Eaſt 
to Lechdale, where, after receiving a number of ſmall ſteams, 


it unites with the Colne, about one hundred and thirty-eight 


miles from London, where it becomes navigable, carrying veſ- 
or fifty tons. From Lechdale it continues its 


courſe South-Eaſt by Wallingford to Reading, flowing through 
Berkſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Surrey, Middleſex, Eſſex, and Kent; 
waſhing the towns of Marlow, Maidenhead, Windſor, Eaton, 
Staines, Chertſey, Weybridge, Shepperton, Walton, Sudbury, 
| Twickenham, Rich- 
mond, Iſleworth, Kew, Brentford, Mortlake, Barnes, Chiſwick, 
Fulham, Wandſworth, Batterſea, Chet- 
ſea, and Lambeth ; from whence both ſhores may be termed a 
continued city, through Weſtminſter, Southwark, and the city 
of London, Horte down, Wapping, Rotherhithe, Shadwell, 
Ratcliffe, Limes almoſt to Deptford and Greenwich; and 


from thence it proceeds to Woolwich, Erith, Grays, Graveſend, © 
C160 e * 


From its ſource to the fall thereof into the ſea, it is at leaſt 
180 miles, and the tide flows as high as Richmond in Surrey, 
which, following the courſe of the river, is 70 miles from the 
ſea. The water is juſtly eſt | exceeding wholeſome, aft 
fit for uſe in very long voyages, during which it will work itfelf 
perfectly fine. | + 5 oo tra be ea ae bh LS 

It is ſcarcely poſſible for deſcription, or the moſt lively ima 
gery to repreſent the beauties with which the banks of this 
. river are adorned from London to Windſor. The nume- 
rous villas {many of which will be given in the courſe of the 
work, _ engraved from original drawings) and magnificent. 
buildings of the nobility and gentry, with the ſurrounding coun- 
try, paint to the imagination of the beholder a ſcene more! 
eaſily conceived than deſcribed. And a ſtranger would be 
equaHy ſurpriſed to ſee, not only the prodigious number of boats 
and barges that are continually in- motion above London-Bridge, 
but alſo the ane, fleets that conſtantly lie below it, to export 
the manufaQures of this kingdom, and import others from the 
moſt diſtant parts of the univerſe. : 


The following deſcription of this amazing river is given us 


by Mr. Pope: 

HE. In that bleſt moment, from his 00Zy bed, f ; | 

Old father Thames advanc'd his rev'rend head. 
8 ; ; | « His 
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is ſwelling waters, and alternate tides; _ 

pe figur'd ſtreams in waves of {ilver.roll'd, 

3 2 y 4%. X "_ M 7 1 . Wen > 
Anden their banks Auguſta roſe in gol. 

N . Around his throne the ſea-born brothers ſtood; _ 


— 


r moge s enn n e TROL GT 
CANTERBURY, ho ad or chief place in eue 
Kent, is a city particularly celebrated for its great antiquity. This 
metropolitan ſee under the primate of all England, is ſeated in a 

leaſant vale, between gently riſing hills which abound with fine 
privgs.,. e river Stour runs through and waters it, and, indeed, 
in an iſland. called Binnewith, formed by its meandring ſtreams, 


the Weſtern quarter of the city ſtands. It certainly is very ancient. 


: 


| 
g 
| 
| 
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45 de Who ſwell With tributary urns his flood; 
e Firſt, the fam d authors of his ancient name; 
„ The winding Iſis, and the fruitful Tame: 
The Kennet ſwift, for ſilver eels renow nod; 
The Loddon flow, with verdant alders crown'd; 
Cole, whoſe clear ſtreams his flow'ry iſlands lave, 
. And chalky Wey that rolls a milky. wave: 
Tube blue tranſparent Vandalis appears; 
And gulfy Lea his ſedgy treſſes rears: 
Kad fallen Mole, that hides his divin flood, _ 
And filent Darent, ſtain'd with Daniſh blood. 
5 High in the midſt, upon his urn reclin d. 
His ſea- green mantle waving with the wind) 
The god appear d“. rg | 


2 And moſt bountifully has he ſtored this river with plenty Gt 
ne a = 


The Romans were here fifty, years before the birth of Chriſt; as 
appears plain from their cauſeys leading from hence to Dover 
and Lymme.  Vortigern, king of the Britans, reſided in this city 
after the Romans, and yielded it to the Saxons. - . 
Antoninus calls this 9 1 Durovernum, which is only a cor- 


ruption ot its Britiſh name Durwhern, which implies ſwift, and 
' alludes to the rapidity of the ſtream that runs through it. The 
preſent . name, Canterbury; is derived from the Saxon word 


. Cantwarabyrig, ſignifying the city of, the men of Kent. It is 
1 900 ſix miles from London, and twenty-ſix from Rocheſter. 


* 


fifty- | 
The gates were, Ridingate, a Roman work, part of which (till 
remains; and a few hundred yards from thence is a mount; 


fiſh; a liſt of the greater part of which: is as follows: 
mon, flounder, ſmelt, ſhad, trout, graylin, perch, carp, tench, 
barbel, chub, roach, dace, gudgeon, pike, eel, lamprey, bleak, 
ruffee, ſturgeon, baſs, mullet; turbot, fole, maid, plaice, dab, 
ſkate, thornback, holibut, pearl, Whiting, haddock, oyſter, muſcle, 
cockle, buntin, crab, prawn, ſhrimps, and crayfiſ n. 
The Thames is ſaid to be navigable an hundred and thirty- 
eight miles above London- Bridge; yet there are ſo many flats in 
that courſe, that in the ſummer ſeaſon the navigation would be 
entirely ſtopped, were it not for a number of locks or machines 
made of wood, placed quite acroſs the river, and ſo contrived as 
to confine the current of water as long as found convenient; that 
is, till the water riſes to ſuch a height as to allow depth enough 
for the barges to paſs over the ſhallows ; which being effected, 
the confined water is ſet at liberty, and the loaded veſſel proceeds 
on its voyage. urs 240%, yo 46, uaroat Ire tp 
The tide ebbs and flows above ſeventy miles up the river twice 
in twenty-four hours, from whence ariſes its great convenience 
with reſpect to trade and navigation: and as it is influenced by 
the moon, ſo each tide is twenty-four minutes later than that 


giving its name to a manor : but the manor-houſe was a few 
preceding it, which wants but twelve minutes of a whole hour 


ears ſince pulled down. The mount is called Dungeon, or 
Dougean-Hill, and (as well as two ſmaller mountains adjacent) 
is looked upon as a Daniſh work, when they beſieged Canterbury 
in the time of King Ethelbert. The city wall was afterwards. 
extended ſo as to take Dungeon-Hill for its defence. Win- 
cheap-Gate, now a gap 705 Weſtgate, the beſt-built; and 
largeſt the city has to boaſt of: it is open to the long and wide 
ſtreet which meets the London road, has a bridge of two arches 
oyer the weſtern branch of the Stour, at the ot of it, and.is 
now uſed as the city priſon, both for debtors and felons. The 
entrance to this priſon was a kind of cage till very lately; for in 
1779 the cage was taken down. | ; 


:; Northgate has a church over it, of a moſt ſingular length and 
narrowneſs: it was at this gate, that he mayor and corpora- 
tion formerly received any king of England who might paſs this 
city in his way from foreign parts; they appeared. in their for- 
malities, and preſented him with the keys; but the doors of this 
gate are now removed. Queningate was to the Eaſtward of the 
former, and a part of the Roman arch is (till to be ſeen on the 
outſide of the wall. Burgate was rebuilt in 1475, St. George's- 
gate, or Newingate was built in imitation of Weſtgate ; this 
gate, as wellas Weſtgate and Burgate, havethe arms of Archbiſhop 
known by obſerving the days of the new or full moon; for on 5 08 on them, with thoſe of the archbiſhopric, to which he- 
. thoſe days it will be high water at three o'clock, and every day {| ſucceeded at the reſtoration, and with theſe new gates repaired 
after at ſuch hours and minutes as may be ſeen in the following the damages done by the parliamentarians when they burnt the 
7 fab. 0 VF old ones in 1648,- _ Pe: 22 Ty | 
3 | 2 bg The walls are of chalk, faced with flint, except the Roman 


in twenty-four. F ov ä 
The times of it being high water at London-Bridge, may be 


A 


* 


”T 4 1 * 


| 1 5 I remains, which are of ſquare ſtones, or coarſe brick. That 
New . HAours. Min. which is now called the caltle appears to have only been the dun- 
Full Moon. 1 | eon of the ancient caſtle (as the White-Tower in the Tower of 
„ 1 3 48 | 1 3 though the dimenſions of the old caſtle can be traced. 
. T1 Ek 4 3 | [[ The buildings in general of Canterbury, are in the an- 
: * 3 1 7 3 5 tique ſtyle, ſore few erected of late years excepted; for theſe 
= 4 Fs VD are conſtructed with modern elegance. Moſt * the ſtreets are . 
kk H 5 „ | open and airy, particularly the High-Street, and the ſuburbs are 
8 6 5 3 |} extenſive. In each tower of St. George's Gate is a ciſtern, from 
5 > 4 > „„ | | whence the city is well ſupplied with water, by pipes ; and there 
| | 7 520 2 8 24 |: are public cocks to ſupply all the markets KA the town-hall. 
= 9 20 . The ſhambles are commodious, a place having been cleared for 
| | 4. 10 — | 198 :09 | them in 1740; previous to which, they greatly encumbered the 
F 9 11 8 11 28 ſtreet. The corn-market which has a granary over it, is well 
2. 12 E 1 5 2B 26 ſupplied, and in the fiſh-market, lately Fabliſhed, the venders 
a 13 an 1 19 | of fiſh are allowed to ſell them toll free. The other markets are 
f 14 2 2 [[ convenient, and plentifully furniſhed; and without the city 
5 | walls, to the ſouthward, every Saturday there is a market for 
BI on live cattle. The town or guild-hall, inthe middle of High-Street, 


"This table will be eaſily underſtood, by obſerving how many |] is a noble lofty room, with a capacious gallery over the door, for 
days are paſt ſince the laſt new or full moon; then look for that taking the poll at elections; when, to avoid crowding, the voters 
number in the firſt column, and oppoſite to it you have the hour || go up one ſtair-caſe and come down another. The way into 
and minutes that it will be high water at London-Bridge that || the hall is under the above-mentioned gallery. On each {ide of 
day. As for example: if you look for the ninth day after the I} the entrance are two rooms, the one for impanelling juries, the 
new or full moon, oppoſite to it in the ſecond column, you will I other for ſecuring priſoners : for Canterbury being a county 
find nine hours and twenty-ſeven minutes, or twenty-ſeven within itſelf, has the power of trying capital cauſes, if the facts 
minutes after nine o'clock. 4 85 | are committed. within the city or its 5 $1.2 a court for which 

As the ſoils. in this extenſive county are very various, ſo || purpoſe is held every Monday, and another for the affairs of the 
the-huſbandry varies in proportion. The country between Lon- | corporation every other "Tueſday. A Court of Conſcience is 
don and Blackheath is finely variegated, richly cultivated, and || liewiſe held here every Thurſday. 

Exhibits a picture of the moſt ne kind: it is indeed almoſt The bridge, called Eaft-Bridge, was repaired and widened in 
one continued garden, interſperſed with meadows, and a few 176g: Eaſt-Bridge-Hoſpital, is an excellent charity for a ſchool- 
corn-fields; and large tracts of it are let at five pounds per -j| maſter and twenty boys, the latter being inſtructed in reading, 
Acre. | 1 . writing, and arithmetic; and to this hof: ital Cockyn's charity, 
This county is particularly famous for its hops, very large || for the maintenance of five poor in-brothers, and five poor in- 
plantations of which are found about Maidſtone, but the moſt {| ſiſters, is united. Another excellent charity is called * 
extenſive are in the neighbourhood of Canterbury. Hoſpital, where fix clergymen's widows reſide, and have a ſtipu- 
The Ifle of Thanet is remarkable for the great quantities of || lated ſum appointed for their maintenance. Cogan's houſe was 
barley annually produced there, more than twenty thouſand || lately ſubſtantially repaired by private ſubſcription, Very little 
quarters being annually ſent to London, beſides what is ſold at || retnains of the friaries of St. Auguſtine, of the Franciſcan or 
other markets, 2223 | wn Grey-Ejiars, or of the Dominican or. Black- Friars, except two 
No, 2, | | ; | | E -  « curious. 
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the wall, And here che following particulars are wort 
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and near to it the Jews have a ſynagogue. In the ſuburb, which 
| le, M. 1 wy d*Ouakers have reſpłc- 
l grounds. \TheaMemblyitoom in St. Margarét' 8. 


-» 


7. 


e \CathedraFis 4 ſtately Gothic! pile of building, which 


gw 
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.  citfious) Fates, the onk belonging to che ancient Dominican 

Fefary, unc the other th that at Une. 5 

I The priſon for the county of Kent is in St. Dunftan's:Street, -{ 
{tf wood in public edificos, ſubjected 


| mony, 
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FRI ISH TRAVELLER, 


Church. 


The mfatuared' notions: of our | Tots,! im uſing Td much 


che reign of King Stephen, when three ſraxdli tidufes} containing 


Aüguſtine coVerted-ffom a heatheri temple, and cohfecrated by 


ef England which we Rave Hitherto(ſcen, the writers place t 


A lu-oßbſe edifſce in the centre of the city, which is un abſolute falſity, 


as it is ſituated in thee Eaſtern extremity of the op very near 
| y of notice: 

1. That Auguſtinie the monk, the firſt Chriſtian preacher, who 
cattie from Rome into this iſland, ſettled in this 7 vo but that 
Was the firſt ho preached hier in this iſland (as ſome 
Britiſh travellers Hate ſüggeſted) is k miſtake; as the famòus con- 
fetence between him and the monks of Bangor in Wales, | 


ſufficiently teſtifes. 


£ 


te name of Chin Church. In all thedeſeriptiotis e 8 
18 


| 
| 
| 


2. Thatſeven archbiſhops of Canterbury, including Auguſtine, | 


- 


lie buried here in one vault. 


., That Thomas à Beeket, archbiſhop of this ſee, inſulted: 


the king his 5. in an inſufferable manner; inſomuch 
that in the reign of Henty 1I. 117, he was here murdered in 
the cathedral,” by the connivance, as l of the king; and 
they ſhew' what they. call his blood upon the pavement at this 


4. That they fhew the ſtones round his ſhrine (by being after- 
wards canonized) worn away to a flope, by the knees of the 


* 


pilgrims who viſited it. 


Black Prince, are buried here; and the magnificent effigtes of 


Chhatillon, Cardinal Pole, Archbiſh 


for 97 ages, to the ſhrine of Bec 


5. That the bodies of Ring Henry IV. and of Edward the 


the latter, very curiouſly carved, lies on his tomb or monument; 
Here is a pret 
maſſes for the foul of king Henry IV. | 

6. That the immenſe wealth offered 5 yotaries and pilgrims, 
famous Erafmits, who faw it, ſays of it thus; „All ſhone, 
1 8 glittered, with rare and = large he ; and even in 
the whole church appeared a profuſeneſs a 
e of the me 


In ſhort, gold was 


filled two great cheſts, each whereof required eight men to carry 
it out of the church. And Ca 


Thomas.” : 


7. That all this immenſe treafuro, with the lands and re- 
venues of the whole monaſtery, were ſeized upon by 
e 


kin 
Henry VIII. at the general ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, fb 
cept ſuch as are annexed to the deanery and chapter, and to the 
revenue of the archbiſhopric, which are not very conſiderable. 
8. Hete are alſo to be ſeen the monuments of Cardinal 
Chichley, Archbiſhop Peck- 


ham, carved in wood, upwards o 450 years ago; Archbiſhop 


oy 


Warham's, the Duke of Clarence's, and Sir George Rooke's, 
with many others of leſs note. © e Up 

When Auſtin was conſecrated a biſhop, King Etheldred gave 
him the landwhereon the cathedral ſtands, in order that he might 
build a place for divine worſhip. Near it was built a monaſtery 
for ſecular. canons, although N into regulars, 
whoſe abbot fat in parliament as a ſpiritual lord, he having eſpiſ- 
i, authority. | Sand nd 


he church and monaſtery continued to enjoy tranquillit for 
above two hundred years, and many lands were given to it, by 


ſuch as were well-wiſhers to the promotion of Chriſtianity ; but 


when the Danes infeſted this part of the ifland, the city, church, 


. ard monaſtery, were plundered and burnt, Alphegus the arch- 


biſhop, being barbarouſly murdered by thoſe Pagans., 


It did not recover from ruin till the acceffion of Canute the 
Dane, who ordered the whole to be rebuilt, and all its lands re- 


ſtored ; but it did not enjoy thofe privileges many years, being 
accidently deſtroyed by fire a ſhort time before the conqueſt, and 
when Stigard was archbiſhop. End: 
A few years after the acceſſion of William the Norman, 
that prince being under a oY of beſtowing emoluments on 
many of his favourites, appointed Lanfranc, 2 Fear eccleſiaſ- 
tic, to the government of this ſee, and he being a prelate of un- 
bounded munificence, rebuilt the church with the archiepiſcopal 
palace upon the model of his own, but whether it was conſe- 
crated and dedicated to the Holy Trinity, as ſome of the monk- 
ich hiſtorians have aſſerted, we are not well informed; and in- 
deed there remains ſome doubt, as the learned Eraſmus, who viſited 
the great Dr. Warham at Canterbury, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. was told by that prelate, that Anſelm, archbiſhop in the 
reign of Henry I. youngeſt ſon of the conqueror, finiſhed the 


whole edifice, according to the plan laid down by Lanfranc, at 


which time Conrad the prior, who was determined to have it 


dedicated in the moſt ſolemn manner, invited King Henry, his 
wite Matilda, with David, King of Scotland, the biſhops, nobility, | 


aid many other perſons · of diſtinction, to be preſent at the cere- | 


a neankſt treaſures of his ſhrine; 
and at the diſſolution, as Barnard obſerves, the plate and jewels 


et, was fuch, that the 


bove that of kings.“ bf 


ie Sine of the moſt elsgaht in the kingdom.  Maynard's- If 


Fl 


wood for the uſe of the convent, took fire; ani th flames Having 


communicatid to the'cathedrall-:et fire to- tHe robly: whichy/ ex- 1 


tending to the cells of the! monks}; reducedithe who &/ a heap 
of 'alhes... - eu hc: D onto e ade 4g 2 | 


nn £3. CIA Kd _ 3 2 * : 
At this time the cathedral wastetkoned! the moſt nobſd edifice. 


| in England, ard although the riionks did alb im tir pd wer to 


procure 


| 


7 


% 
** 


money to repair the damage yet it dil not aflſwwer the 
end, till che pape granted a he! of | 
the ſhrine of Sti“ Thomas a Becket, ſhonlds be approptiated 
for that purpoſe, by which! the convent; was foon enabjed to 
Boyd of Wax pbioarcs g row 01 pd Arn 7-99"; rig 
.... Ja: d nl hu? 
In the reign- of Richard II. 1 archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Was. a/ muniſfioent benefactor to this: 


** 


4 


the adminiſtration in impoſing-tHegat taxes, he was ſeized by 


the rebels commanded by Wat Tyler, and beheaded on Tower- 
Hill. 5 . * * ; r 2 1 . 6 a f 


Couftmey, Chichley, and Arundel, were like iſe generous 


' benefaQors'to it, ſo that in time the ſtructure Was raiſed to thar 


magnificent flate in which it now appears. The building is 


nature, being 514 feet 


Gothic, and as elegant as 


cathedrals, in the form of a croſs; and the tower in the centre 


chapel, n for the celebration of 


n ſays, „the name of Chriſt, 
to whom it was dedicated, was almoſt laid aſide for that of St. 
| - TREE II duſtry, the manufacturers of Canterbury are able to make ſilks 
from Franee. Near the front at the Weſt 
end, and under the ſteeple built by Archbiſhop Arundel, the con- 
held, where all the ecelefraſtical buſineſs of the 


equa to any imported 


ſiſtorial court is 


is 235 feet high. The great tower has a moſt magnificent ap- 
pearance, and is ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance; 


| lers in their proper oder. oo © 
Upon entering at the Welt door, the font; curiouſly cut in 


| white marble,” ſtands on the right hand, and was preſented by 
Dr. Warner, biſhop of Rocheſter, in the reign of Charles I. 
but defaced during the civil wars, and again repaired and beauti- 
| fied by the ſame munificent prelate, who lived to enjoy the 
/biſhopric after the reſtoration. ' Under the nave of the cathedral - 
is à church, which was appropriated for the uſe of thoſe foreign 
|| Proteſtants, who took refuge in England in the reign of Queen 


Elizabeth, and whoſe number increafed by the perſecutions. in 
France, in the reign of Lewis XIV. The advantages ariſing 


to this eountry from the Ingenuity of theſe artiſts, is almoſt inex- 


deu hole was dedicited under he name of Qhriſt s- 


it to another conHagtation iu 
bull, that all the! offerings matle at 


church; but 
he having male himſelf obnoxious to the people; by ſuppotting 


is conſiſtent with any work of That 
g 74 in breadth, and 80 in height, 
from the area to the nave of the canopy. It is like moſt other 


With reſpect to the inſide of the churchy there are many 5 
curioſities to epa he notice of a traveller, which we ſhalt 
, le ” \ : FIR: 2 - 


mention to our 


preſſible; for we are well aſſured that by their labour and in-—- 


dioceſs I tranſacted, the court for the province being held in 


' ries, and other officers. 


Doctor's Commons, London. Behind the high altar, is the me- 
tropolitan chair of the archbiſhop, curiouſly cut in grey marble, 
but the rich hangings mentioned by Eraſmus are not now to be 
found. The aſcent to the choir is by a noble flight of ſteps, 


and upon each ſide are placed the ſtalls of the dean, prebenda- 
The altar is curiouſly deſigned and 


finiſhed in the moſt maſterly manner; and, before the reformation, 


conſtantly engaged in 


of ENGLAND. 


there were no leſs than thirty-ſeven altars, where the prieſts were 
performing the neceſſary ceremonies of 
their functions. But of all the events that ever happened in this 


church, and which not only increaſed the revenues of the monks, 
but alſo diſcovered, in the molt lively colours, the genuine ſpirit 


of the times, was the murder of Thomas a Becket, archhithop | 
of Canterbury, in the reign of Henry II. | 


This event is of a very important nature, and the conduct of 


that prelate has been, through ignorance or paſſion, miſrepreſented 


* 


by all our hiſtorians, except by Ba Rx ARD, in his NEW HISTORY 


Becket was the ſon of a reputable tradeſman, his father being. 


at that time ſheriff of London, and his mother was one of thoſe 
young ladies who had embraced, Chriſtianity in the Eaſt, during 


the cruſades, and had ſet fail for England, along with ſome ladies 


who had attended their huſbands on one of thoſe romantic expe- 
ditions. He was born at London, 11 #7, and being a boy of a 


eee appearance, his ep placed him in the abbey 
of | 


[ 


erton in Surrey, where he ſoon acquired the knowledge of 


the canon law. 


| He afterwards removed to Oxford, and from thence to Paris, 
where he took his higheſt degrees, and, returning to England, 


entered into holy orders, and was promoted to ſeveral valuable 
benefices, particularly the archdeaconry of Canterbury, To the 
fineſt exterior appearance, he had joined the moſt polite edu- 


cation, and his company became engaging to every perſon 


where he had an opportunity of diſplaying his 35 


II. the greateſt ſovereign that ever ſwayed the ſceptre in Englan 


and the moſt accompliſhed prince of the age in which he lived, 
ſoon caſt his eyes on Becket, and after employing him in ſeveral. 
important negociations, took him as his bofom friend in ſeveral 


of his expeditions, and afterwards raifed him to the dignity of | 


chancellor. 
| Theodore, 


F 
: N I 
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: "Theodore, -archiſhop- of Canterbury, 4 died in- 116g, and the 
king promoted{Becket to that important office, upon which the 
pride o his nature began to diſplay itſelf, and His ſovereign had 


'_ - mandy, and Becket ſent him the great ſeal, with à letter, telling 
the kin 
affairs, but, for the future apply himſelf” to the duties of the 
vlerical office It is impoſſible that all our readers ſhould be able 
+6 m an adequate idea of ſuch power, in an age when the 


_ Human underſtanding was covered with more than an Egyptian 


_ darkneſs, nor will the limits of this work allow us to repreſent it 


in a general detail ; for Which we refer to the incomparable 


Hiſtory we have juſt mentioned. 
TDbe firſt act of Becket's pontifical 
the pall, was to cover himſelf with hair cloth, and lie all night 
on the ground; to faſt, pray, and ſing hymns, from morning 
till night. But this was a mere trifle to What followed; he 
inſiſted that the pope only had a right to inveſtitures, and that 
the moſt atrocious crimes committed by the clergy were not 
cognizable by the civil power. The king was filled with in- 


dignation that he had been ſo duped, and the great council of |Þ 
ſides half of another) about go feet high, which has been un- 


the nation condemned Becket's conduct; upon which he fled 
abroad, and ſtirred up Lewis, the young king of France, againſt 
England, which involved the two nations in a long, bloody, and 
expenſive war. He likewiſe prevailed * with the pope: to lay 
England under an interdict; and although the king prohibited 
anyperſon, under tray of death, from landing in the nation to 
publfck it, yet Becket perſuaded a nun, whom enthuſiaſm had 
driven to madneſs, to be the bearer of ſo dangerous a meſſage. 
The king was then in Normandy, and hearing that Becket had 
arrived in England, and begun his dangerous practices, he was 
altogether enraged, and ſaid in a public company, Will no 
perſon deliver me from this wicked prelate?? | | 
wax, Mervit, William Tracey, Hugh Brito, and Richard 
Fitz Urſe, immediately left the king's prefence, and embarked 
on board a ſhip for England. They landed at Deal, aad arrived 
at Canterbury on Chriſtmas-Eve. The archbiſhop was then in 
a cell in the convent, and the gentlemen went to him and de- 
manded that he ſhould remove the interdict; but the haughty 
relate not only refuſed to comply with their requeſt, but like- 
wiſe threatened them with excommunication. Not intimidated, 
they engaged the archdeacon of the cathedral to be of their 
arty 3 and finding that the archbiſhop was to preach the next 
' . day, after veſpers, they went armed to the church, and ſeizing 
Becket, murdered him on the ſteps leading into the choir ; after 
which, the archdeacon took a ſword, ſcooped out his brains, and 
ſcattered'them along the floor. n 
Such was the end of Thomas à Becket, 1170, in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age. He was one of the moſt accompliſhed 
men of the age wherein he lived, and might have been both an 
aſſiſtant to his king, and an honour to his country; but becoming 
intoxicated with church power, he involved the latter in blood- 
ſhed, and almoſt dethroned the other. | 
This cathedral having been a conventual one, Henry VIII. 
ſeized on, its revenues, but granted a conliderable part for the 
ſupport of a dean, archdeacon, twelve prebendaries, and fix 
reachers. Adjoining to the church are the houſes of the pre- 
3 whoſe ſalaries are conſiderable; and near them are 
not only many houſes of the neighbouring gentry, but likewiſe 
the remains of ſome of the firſt Chriſtian churches, erected after 
the arrival of St. Auguſtine, ſome of which are ſaid to have been 
Heathen temples. | 


The other churches of this ancient city are, 


St. Alphage, St. Andrew, - 

St. Dunſtan, St. George, 
Holy-Croſs Church, St. Martin, 

St. Margaret, - St. Mary Bredin, 

St. Mary Bredman, St. Mary Magdalene, 
St. Mary, | St. Mildred, | 
St. Paul, St. Peter. 

All Saints, 


The moſt remarkable particulars concerning theſe are, that 
the church of St. Andrew, was taken down in 1763, and a 
new one erected by pariſh rates and voluntary donations, in a 
more quiet and convenient ſituation. This was opened for the 
performance of divine ſervice, by licence of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, on the 26th of December 1773, and conſecrated 
July 4, 1774. St Dunſtan's church is larger, and more beau- 
tiful than moſt of the churches of Canterbury, the cathedral 
excepted. Tn this church, under the family chancel of Roper, 
here is kept a ſkull (in a nick of the wall, ſecured by an iron 
grate) which is ſaid to be that of the great Sir Thomas More. 
In the time of King Richard II. Holy-Croſs church was over 
the gate, but Archbiſhop Sudbury pulled it down, and erected 
the prefent church, to which he added a church-yard. St. 
Mary's church is built in the whimſical manner above alluded 
to; that is, over the North gate. St. Martin's church is deemed 
one of the oldeſt ſtructures now in uſe in the kingdom, as it is 
recorded to have been built by the Chriſtians of the Roman 


foldiery, in the time of Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian King, WhO 


ved in the year of our Lord 182: its conſtruction carries the 
greateſt air of ſimplicity imaginable, and the walls are made of 


Fon reaſon to repent his nomination. Henry was then in Nor- 


that he. was reſolved to meddle no more with ſecular 


wer, after he received 
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Bredman's: pariſh is united to that of 
| "ileeple of All Saints church was taken 
down in 1769, on account of its inconvenient ſituation. Fi 
In ſome of theſe churches are many ancient monuments, and 


eee 


ſeveral legacies have been left to the poor of the pariſhes from 


time to time, by different benefactors. The public foundations 


for the inſtruction of youth are; a free grammar ſchool near 
the cathedral, and three charity-ſchools, where one tundred? 
and ſixteen children of both ſexes are taught to read, write, 
and caſt accounts. There are ſeveral alms-houſes for aged 


perſons, beſides an hofpital for the ſick and lame, together with 
a houſe of correction for the puniſhment of vagrants, and the 
employment of ' ſuch poor perſons as have no. legal ſettle- 
ment, . ; x, 
Of St. Auſtuſtine's monaſtery, two gates remain next the city, 


and both very ſtately.” One leads to the monaſtery, the other to 
the cemetry, and a great compaſs of ground is encloſed within 


the wall. 
St. Auguſtine and thoſe 


There were continual quarrels between the monks of 
of Chriſt2Church, both very rich, and. 
very contentious, l | | n 

Near this monaſtery is a vaſt angular piece of a tower (be- 


dermined by digging away a courſe at bottom, in order to be 
thrown down; but happened only to disjoint itſelf from the 


WW — ¹r˙ꝛ EIS 
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terror, and forbids a too near accels. 5 
The adjacent cloſe is full of religious ruins, and in a corner 


St. Pancras. Near it is a little room, 


foundation, and iodged itſelf in the ground in the preſent in- 


clining ſtate. Thus, being equally poiſed, it pteſents a view of 


of it are the walls of a chapel}, ſaid to have been a Chriſtian 
temple before Auguſtine's time, and reconſecrated by him to 
ſaid to have been King 


| Ethelbert's Pagan chapel. 


Eaſtward of this, and further out of the city, is St. Martin's 


church, ſaid to be Auguſtine's firſt ſee, and the place whither 


built moſtly of Roman brick. 


King Ethelbert's queen uſed to repair to divine ſervice. It is 
In the middle is a very large 
3 font, ſuppoſed to be that where the king was 
baptized. | Wa 
North of the city is a very ſmall remainder of the chapel be 
longing to the priors of St. Gregory's, founded by Archbiſhop 
Lanfranc, about 1180. | 
The city has been much advantaged by the ſettlement in it of 
2 or gooo French Proteſtants, men, women, and children, 
2 7 to the expulſion of the French Proteſtants under Lewis 


The employment of thoſe refugees was chiefly broad ſilk 
weaving, which has ſuffered ſeveral 3 and alterations, but is 
ſtill carried on here to ſome account. f 

But what have added moſt to the advantage of Canterbury, 
are the hop-grounds all round the place, to the amount of ſeve- 
ral thouſand acres; inſomuch that Canterbury was, for ſome 
time, the (ne plantation of hops in the whole iſland. This 
place is alſo famous for excellent collars of fine brawn. Here 
are {ix wards, named from its {ix gates, and fifteen pariſh 


_ churches. 


Canterbury is a populous place, the ilk manufaQory having 
brought great numbers of people to it. It is about three miles 
in circumference, including the cathedral and gardens, being 
divided into four ſtreets, which meet near St. Andrew's church 
in the centre. ; | | : I 

In 1621, Dr. Abbot, then archbiſhop, erected at his own _ 
expence a ſtately conduit, which is of great uſe to the inhabi- 
tants. The city is a 3 of itſelf, and not ſubject to the 
juriſdiction of the ſheriff of Kent, being governed by a mayor, 
recorder, twelve aldermen, twenty-four common-council- men, 
a ſheriff, ſword-bearer, and four ſerjeants at Mace. 

There are two weekly markets, viz. on Wedneſdays and 


Saturdays, beſides another on Wedneſdays for hops, every perſon 


coming to it being exempted from paying toll. 

ROCHESTER, a very ancient city, was in great repute during 
the time the Romans were in this iſland, being one of their 
ſtations, called Durobrevis. It is an eſpiſcopal ſee, the biſhop 
whereof is likewiſe dean of Weſtminſter, and next to Canter- 
bury. This city is ſituated in a valley, on the Eaſt ſide of the 
Medway, at the diſtance of thirty miles S. E. by E. of London, 
and ſeven miles and a half N. of Maidſtone. It is the moſt an- 
cient ſee in England, and has ſent members to parliament ever 
ſince the firſt, ſummons for. ſuch an aſſembly. It is governed by 
a mayor, twelve aldermen, of whom the mayor is one, a re- 
corder, twelve common- council, a town clerk, three ſerjeants at 
mace, and a water-bailiff. | : 

Rocheſter-Bridge is the higheſt and ſtrongeſt built of all the 
bridges in England, except thoſe of London and Weſtminſtæ. 
Some indeed, among the actual ſurveyors, ſay the bridge of 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne exceeds all other bridges for ſtrength ; 
but then it is neither fo high, nor ſo long, as this at Rocheſter, 
which is built over the Medway, and has twenty-one arches, in 
length 360 feet, and 14 broad. It was built by that famous captain 
in the wars with France, Sir Robert Knowles, in the reign of 
Henry IV. A. D. 1392. In 1774 it was repaired, and adorned. 
with iron palliſadoes. 

The city of Rocheſter, like many others, has undergone a 
variety of revolutions, ſince it was made a biſhop's ſee by King 
: 4 | Ethelbert, 


2 * 222 * 


It was deſtroyed: by fire on the gd of Jung 1139. 
_ © rebuilt before it ſuffered, the ſame misfortune, being again con-, 
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+ Ethelbert, in de year 604... In 676 it was ſacked by Eldred, 
king of Mercia; in 890 and 885, it was beſieged by the Danes, | 
4 ut Une hundred years after, 1t | 

was beſieged by King Etheldred, and forced to pa oe | 8 N 
nde 
 Hheged and taken by William Rufus. In the reign of King John, 
it was talen from the barons, after three months ſiege; and the: 
EE. ar Its caſtle was ſtormed and taken by ſeyeral of the 
barons, under Lewis, dugpinek France, In the reign of Henry, 


but relieved by King Alfred. 
pounds. The Danes took it in 999, and: in 1 


very next year its 


THE. it 40s beſieged by Simon ̃² 5ho-burnt its. then 
en bridge and tower, and deſtroyed the church and ie © 


= 


4 ſum 


ditches? During the Saxon keptarchy here were three mints, 
two belonging to. the king, and one to the biſhop. 


o : "_ — * 


* * - 


having been carried on fince.that.time; it. is now. a very hand- 

_ ſome The 1 
of ten ſteps, and above the 8 is the organ fixed behin 
ſcreen... The chapter-houſe 1s a 


a 
. There are many ancient monuments in the church, 


Henty III. and Edward I. and another gver. the grave of Dr. 
Warner, biſhop of this fee in the laſt century. 


In the middle of the church is a grave-ſtone with the figure 


JE. of an axe carved on it, without any 1infeription ; but the people 
14} iy that John Fiſher, bifh 


of Rocheſter, beheaded in the reign 


Henry VIII. lies buried under it. The biſhop's conſiſtorial 


court is held in the South croſs-aiſle of the church, and the 
mag, prayers are read in the ſame place. The tower is a 
0 


per officers. William the Conqueror, as i hep from 
tome lands at 


quit rents, ànd perform their ſuit. and ſervice, on t ay ap- 
is high water on the Medway. _ 
7 175 | 2 y 

repaired by Biſhop Gundulph. The great tower is called Gun- 
dulph's Tower; and on the Northſide of the North-Weſt tower 
of the church, lately rebuilt, is Gundulph's effigies. The front 


of the church is of the old work, but a-new window is put in 


. 


the middle. The chalky cliff under the caſtle-wall, next the 


river, is a romantic fight. The rapidity of the. ſtream waſtes 
it away, and then large portions of the wall fall down. 7 
Rocheſter, e 


partly to its affinity with Chatham. It conſiſts principally of 
one long ſtreet; but few of the houſes are worthy of a traveller's 
notice, except the inns, where, although they charge as great 
a price as any where in England, yet both the accommodations 
and proviſions are much complained of. Beſides the cathedral 
there is only one church; and they have a free-ſchool founded 
and endowed by Sir John Williamſon, one of their repreſenta- 
tives in parliament, where the ſons of the freemen are inſtructed 
in the principles of navigation, and other parts of the mathe- 
matics. They have alſo a 88 ool, and an alms- 
| Houſe, where ſix poor travellers. are allowed to lodge, and in 
the morning they receive. four-pence, This place is greatly 
improved, and eee inhabitants, who have no viſi- 
ble livelihood, are ſet to work in it, and during the ſummer it 
is generally full of Jodgers.. It was founded by one Richard 
Watts, whoſe will expreſſes, that no perſon afflicted with any 
- contagious diſtemper ſhall be admitted into it, nor any rogues, 
' Yagabonds, or proctors. We believe it is but ſeldom that 
5 groctors come to alms-houſes, the follies and vices of mankind 
Tor the moſt part procuring: them a conſiderable fortune; but 
Mr. Watts had good reaſons for-excluding any of that fraternity 
from his charity; for having employed one of them to make his 
will, whilſt hel 


e e Ke A EN 3 
The Roman Watling: Street runs through this city (from 
-Shooter's-Hill to Dover) the Eaſtern gate of which is now pulled 
down, | . 

fiſherman, are allowed to dredge ſor oyſters in the different 
erceks of the Medway, and the mayor holds an annual court, 


- —* 1 * Pp, N 4 
* 1 * 
- ? . 


| wherein it is determined what numbers ſh | 
ſent the fiſhery is ip a, flouriſhing condition, every freeman, pay- 
[inghix ſhillings and eiche pense Per 

| ſteward of the court; but i 


2 


It was hardly: 


ed in 1137. A third conflagration happened Nie after 
which it is ſaid to haye continued, deſolate till 122g, When the 


S ſe continued, detolate Ill | he I} ; STRQUD-71$; conti 
buildings were repaired, and the city ſurrounded with walls and 


only by a handſome ſtone bridge over the Med way, which opens 5 


a houſe. belonging to the kni the manor in 
Which it flood goes by, the name of the Temple at this time. 
Gilbert Glanville, biſhop of Rocheſter, erected an hoſpital for 
the ſick and indigent, and for poor travellers, which he | 
to the Virgin Mary, and gave it the . of the New 


Some years 3go. the cathedtal was much decayed, When Dr. 
Re dean, begun to repair ſeveral parts, and the work 
othic ſtructure. The aſcent to the choir is by a flight 160 8 | 

: I Work. Sick travellers were allowed fo 
arge elegant building, and in 
it are a great number of well-choſen books for the uſe of the 


N e one to the memory of Walter de Merton, biſhop of 


chice ſtructure, but not high, and in it are ſix Pecs 
chan- 


* 


38 by the ancient | | al ic ion of na 
| pay, for the aſſiſtance and relief of thoſe who had been wounded . 


pointed by the ſte ward, or they will be doubled every time that ĩt 
body oe the cathedral was built before. the conqueſt, and 


1 not a large city, yet is extremely popu- 
lous, owing partly to its ſituation on the road to Dover, and. 


* ay ſick, the villain deviſed the Whole to himſelf, 
but his roguery. was diſcovered and detected by the recovery of 


All perſons who have ſerved ſeven years apprenticeſhip to a 


ſhall be taken. At pre- 


num, as a. gratuĩty tot . 

any non · freemen are found e 
they are puniſhed ſeverely, being known, by the * ol 3 
perſtament, and has a 


5 
ine 


ba Hangers. n 
Nochelter returns two members 1 to 


4 
. YZ 


weekly market on-Friday-. Here allo. two annual lags ace kept, 
ane og the 30th of May; che other on the zath of Decempet. 


for börſes, bullocks, aud baflbus ſorts of commodities, Tho 
ground on that ſide the town next the river: is very low and 


* * 


22 
miarſhy, being overflowed by every high tide, which renders the 
ede 0 the air un whole ſome „ from thole v = 


iP urs that ariſe from the ſalt 7 tſhes. F 
12 ous: to Rocheſter, being ſeparzted from. it 


a communication between the two places. Here was formerly 


ghits templars, 


edicated 
lodging, and phy ſic, 
till their recovery or death; yet at the ſuppreſſion the revenue 


was only valued at 521. gs. 10d. annually; yy. 
CHAIR: a ſuburb . to. Rakhaſter, ſituated Faſtward of 


| | | | that city, and almoſt-adjoining to it: lies partly in the pariſh of : 
heſter, and lord high chancellor of England, in the reign of [| Gillingham, and was built by Charles II. after the Dutch war, 


It is principally famous for its admirable Dock, which. the 


univerſe cannot parallel. It was originally begun by Queen 


Elizabeth, hath been gradually improved by her ſucceſſors, and 


* 


at preſent contains a great number of ſtore-houſes and an im- 


menſe quantity of ſtores; for, in fact, the arſenabis Hke a town, 
and the ;vatious ſtore-houſes form capacious {treets.: Chatham 
is conſidered as a ſuburb. of Rocheſter, and the Yard is governed 
by two commiſſioners, and other officers of the vn! whoſe - 


| houſes are elegant and ſpacious, as the public ſtructures are 


large and commodious. Chatham is defended by the caſtles. of 


-Upnor-.and Gillingham, 7 8 other fortifications, : It is to be 


rved, that Upnor-Caſtle is ſituated almoſt oppoſite to the 
on che Welt ſide of the river, two reaches of which the 
commands. Gillingham-Caſtle is + Wire, an admira- 

tion, mand here being na leſs. 


ob 
'platigtm comn 8 
ble fortification, that commands the river, 
than one hunde 0 | 
would effectually op the. progrels of any enemy. In the year 


1588 a charity was inſtituted under the name of the Cheſt at 
hatham, when it was agreed by the ſeamen in the fervice of 
Queen Elizabeth, to allow a particular portion of each man's 


in the engagement with the Spaniſh armada; and this laudable 


. * . , o | 4 I * ; 
inſtitution has been continued ever ſince, in order to relieve 
ſeamen in the national ſerwice, who may, upon any occaſion, 


be wounded in defending their country. From the regularity 
preſerved, a great quantity of buſineſs is here 5 46h with- 
out the leaſt confuſion, and ſuch a; number of hands are em- 
ployed, that a firſt rate man of wi has often been equipped 
in a few tides. The church commands an extenſive view of the 
Medway, being ſituated on a riſing ground in the neighbour- 
hood of the Yard. Below the church-yard is the gun-yard, 
Which contains a variety of large cannon, always ready for. 
immediate uſe ; and in the town is a well-ſupplied victualling- 
office. Sir John Hawkins, at his own private expence, inſti 
tuted a charity here for the relief of ten or more wounded or 
aged [hip ts, or mariners. In 1667, the Dutch fleet 
although a peace was then negociating between England ard 
olland) appeared at the mouth of the Thames, from whence. 
admiral Ruyter detached vice-admiral Van Ghent to the Med- 
way, with ſeventeen of his lighteſt veſſels and ſome fire-ſhips. 
Theſe took Sheerneſs, burnt. a Zine valued at 49,000]. blew 
up the fortifications, and. did other material damages. The 
inhabitants of London were exceedingly terrified: at theſe tranſ- 
actions. To prevent the Dutch from committing further miſ- 


Chief, ſeveral 3 * were ſunk, and a chain laid acrofs the nar- 


rowelt part of the Medway.; but the wind ſitting Eaſterly, and 
there being a ſtrong tide, the Dutch found means to break the 


Chain, and burn three large ſhips; and ſome of leſſer conſequence. 
Then proceeding to Chatham, they there deſtroyed , the Great 
James, the yoga! London, and the Royal Oak. In order to 


Proven ook further progrels, thirteen ſhips were ſunk at 
/oolwich, and four at Blackwall ; but theſe precautions proved 


unneceſſary, as the Dutch thought proper to retreat. 


Mir rox (or Middleton) a place in every reſpect more conſi- 


derable than the pariſh of the ſame name near Graveſend, ſo 
called from its ſituation in the middle of the coaſt of the county, 
between the Downs and Deptford, lies, as it were, hid among 


the creeks; for it is almoſt out of ſight, as well by water as by 


land, and yet it is a large town, as it is a conſiderable port for 
barges, and a capital fiſhery for thoſe delicious oyſters called 


Milton or Melton oyſters.” N 
Anciehtly the kings of Kent frequently reſided here, on 
which account it was termed The Royal Villa of Middleton. 


The royal palace was burnt down by Earl Godwin and his ſons, 
in the reign of Edward. the Confeſſor. The church, which is 


dedicated 
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aclheated to the Holy Trinity, ſtands at a conſiderable diſtance 

from the town, and contains ſome curious monuments, and other 
antique remains. A portrieve is choſen on St. James's day to 
ern the town, and ſuperviſe the weights and meaſures of the 


-- Hundred of Milton. Here is a conſiderable market on Satur- 


- plentifully ſupplied with corn, fruit, and other proviſions. 
ye is eie miles Eaſt of Rocheſter, fourteen North-Eaſt of 
- Maidſtone, and forty Eaſt of London. 3 

- SyzePey-ISLAND(or, as ſpelt by ſome, the Iſle of Shepey) 
is ſuppoſed to be ſo called, from its ing one of the firſt places 
in England where ſheep were kept; or from. its affording great 
plenty of thoſe uſeful animals. It is ſituated to the North of 

Milton ; ſeparated from the main land of Kent by the Eaſt- 


o 


Swale; was the Toliatis of Ptolemy; and contains many tumuli, 


called by the inhabitants Coterels, and F £964 to have been 
thrown up in memory of ſeveral - Daniſh officers. The paſſage 
from the Kentiſh main land is by King's Ferry, where, by means 
of a cable 140 fathoms in length, faſtened at each end acroſs 
the water, the boat is towed over. The iſland is twenty-one miles 
in circumference, yields plenty of corn, is ſcarce of fuel, and 
produces only brackiſh-water, except at Sheerneſs, where a 
well has been dug, which ſupplies the place with freſh water. 


Different ſtrata of clay are formed to the. Northward of the 


illand, which decreaſe to the Weſtward, and in ſome places are 
eighty feet .high ; theſe, in mouldering down, exhibit various 
otfeds 


of natural hiſtory, which are entertaining to the curious. 


In this iſland the principal places are Sheerneſs, 
Queenborough : of which in order. | | 
* SHEERNESS, which guards the entrance into the river at 
the point of the Iſle of Sheppey, where the Weſt-Swale falls 


Minſter, and 


into the Thames, is a regular fortification, and has ſuch a line 


of heavy cannon commanding the mouth of the river, that no 

fleet of men of war could attempt to paſs by, without hazard- 

ing being torn to pieces. TY . 

= Ar is not only a fortreſs, but a good town with ſeveral ſtreets 
in it, and inhabitants of ſeveral forts, but chiefly ſuch whoſe 

buſineſs obliges them to reſide here. The officers of the ord- 


nance have here an office; they being often obliged to be at this 


place many days together, eſpecially in time of war, when the 
rendezvous of the fleet is at the Nore, to ſee to the ſurniſhing 
every ſhip with military ſtores, as need requires, and to check 
the officers of the ſhips in their demands of thoſe ſtores, &c. 


Here is alſo a yard for building ſhips, with a dock intended 


chiefly for repairing ſhips that may meet with any ſudden acci- 
dent. This yard is of late date, and built many years ſince that 
fort. In — 84 ſome alterations at Sheerneſs, 4. D. 1760, a 
ball was found that weighed 64 pounds, ſuppoſed to have been 
fired by the Dutch in their attempt before mentioned. 
MINSTERN, to the South-Eaſt of Sheerneſs about two miles, 
is ſo called from a convent erected there, in the year 660, by 
Sexburga, a reli of Ercombert, king of Kent, and the mother 
of King Egbert, who endowed it for ſeventy nuns of the order 
of St. Benedict. About one hundred and twenty years after the 
building of this houſe, it was burnt down by the Danes. Wil- 
liam, archbiſhop. of Canterbury, however, in the year 110, 
rebuilt, and filled it with Benedictine nuns, dedicating it, at the 
fame time, to St. Sexburga and St. Mary. The annual reve- 
nue, at the time of the diſſolution, amounted to 1221. 10s. 6d. 
which was appropriated to the maintenance of a prioreſs and ten 
nuns under her ſuperintendance. | 
Before we quit Minſter, it is neceſſary to preſerve a traditional 
ſtory, which has been thus handed down to us by ſeveral writers. 
In the church, and in the South-Eaſt part of the wall is a 
very ancient monument, being the figure of a man in the habit 
of a knight templar, his feet being ſupported by a boy; and on 
his right ſide is the head of a horſe. There is no inſcription 


by which we could learn to whom it belonged, but the fol- 


lowing - particulars are related: That in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, one Lord Shawlam, who lived in the pariſh, hearing 
that the vicar had refuſed to bury a poor man, whole friends 
were unable to pay the fees, his lordſhip went to the clergy- 
man's houſe, and ſeizing upon the prieſt, buried him in the 
grave open for the reception of the poor man's body, where he 
inſtantly died. Tos 
As ſoon as the crime was committed, the nobleman began to 
reflect on what he had done, and hearing that the queen was on 
| board of a ſhip of war at the Nore, he ſaddled his horſe and 
ſwam above two miles in the ſea, entreating her majeſty to par- 
don him for what he had done, ſwimming his horſe three times 
round the ſhip while the queen was conſidering of the matter. 
As the murder was committed in the heat of paſſion, and as the 
ocation aroſe from an act of inhuman cruelty, the queen 
pardoned the nobleman, and he ſwam to the ſhore in the ſame 
manner .as he had come from it. As ſoon as he alighted, he 
was met by an old woman, who told him, that although his 
| horſe had ſaved his life once, yet in the end he would occaſion 
\his death, which ſo enraged the haughty peer, that he drew his 
ſword and ſtabbed the creature dead, to prevent the fulfilling of 
the old woman's prophecy. This affair, as may be imagined, 
made a great noiſe in the place; and his lordſhip walking next 
day beſide where he had killed the horſe, ſtruck the head of 
the animal with his foot, which brought on a mortification, and 
occaſioned his death. Oral 


No. 2. Z 


— 


tradition generally preſerves the 


mem 


ditions from time to time, be believed and told as above. 


his Queen Philippa, daughter to 


to be ſeen; the ground where it ſtood is moated round, and 


in a boat to that part of Kent lying Eaſt of Graveſend, where 


- in order to er rules for the conduct of the clergy. It had | 


of facts, but almoſt always diſguiſes the circumſtances, - 
and miſplaces the time. . 10 | > 
It is well known that the knights templars were utterly abo- 

liſhed all over Europe, above two hundred years before the birth 
of Queen Elizabeth; and as the perſon buried here muſt have 
been of that order, we ſuppoſe that he had been one of thoſe ' 
romantic heroes, Who went, during the cruſades, to. Paleſtine, 
and on ſome emergent occaſion the horſe might have ſaved his 
life, a thing common in every age, and in memory of that 
event he might order that the head of the animal might be carved 
on the tomb. As to the ſtory of murdering the vicar, it 
might take its riſe from ſome act of humanity performed by the 
knight againſt the cruelty of a hard-hearted monk, and, by ad- 


A great number of marine plants grow in the ſalt marſhes, 
which induce the curious in botany to viſit this iſland frequently 
in 'the midit of ſummer, when the plants are in perfection. 
This place is alſo remarkable for the molt curious petre- 
factions. 3 

QUEENBOROUCH ſtands near the South-Weſt point of the 
Iſle of Sheppey, where the Eaſt-Swale parts from the Weſt, at 
the diſtance of four miles North of Milton, and forty- ſeven from 
London. It was ſo called by King Edward III. in honour of 

William, Earl of Hainault and 
Holland. Here was a caſtle erected by King Edward III. as 
a defence of the mouth of the river Medway. This caſtle was 
repaired in the year 1536, by King Henry VIII. who at the 
ſame. time built others at Deal, Walmer, &c. for the defence 
of the ſea-coaſts. The governors of Queenborough-Caſtle were 
formerly honoured with the title of conſtable; and by the liſt 
of them it appears that many of them were men of great con- 
ſideration. At preſent there are not any remains of this caſtle 


there is a well about forty fathom deep ſtill remaining. B 
the ſeveral ordinances which were made by King Edward III. 
relating to naval affairs, it appears that this place was then very 
famous; but at preſent it is a miſerable dirty fiſhing town; 
yet has a mayor and two bailiffs, and ſends two burgeſſes to 
parliament ; although the chief traders of this town ſeem to be 
alehouſe-keepers and oyſter-catchers, and their votes at an elec- 
tion for parliament-men are the principal branch of their ſcan- 
dalous traffick. A pernicious practice! too much followed in 
better towns, and which may one day be of fatal conſequence to 
the liberties of Britain. | „ 

Queenborough has two weekly markets, the one on Monday, 
and the other on Thurſday. _ ; 
On the Eaſtern extremity of this iſle is Harty, a manor for- 
merly belonging to the abbey of Fevertham : and North of this 
is Leiſdon, a little village 88 by fiſhermen, and formerly 
a manor belonging to the Cathedral church of Canterbury. It 
has a ſmall pariſh-church, but no fair. 

From Sheerneſs in the Iſle of Sheppey, travellers uſually croſs 


are ſeveral villages, but moſtly built on ſuch low, marſhy ground, 
that the inhabitants are generally afflicted with agues, a diſeaſe 
peculiar to all places where the ſoil is of that nature. 

CoA is a ſmall village to the left, having a church 
wherein are ſome ancient monuments. Its fair and market are 
both now diſcontinued. Here, ſix miles from Chatham, ſtands 
Cobham-Hall, the ſeat of the Earl of Darnley, an handſome 
brick houſe, built by Inigo Jones, and remarkable for the ex- 
cellent marble chimney-pieces in moſt of the rooms. From 
this village a road extends Northward to Cowling-Caſtle, firſt 
built in the reign of Richard II. and was a place of great 
ſtrength, before the preſent method of fortification took place. 
Great part of its ruins are ſtill to be ſeen, particularly the two 
Owers on each ſide of the gate, and part of, a deep moat, by 
which it was formerly ſurrounded. 'To the North- eſt of this 
ancient caſtle, and near the river Thames, is a large village, 
called Cliff, where in the Saxon time the biſhops uſed to meet, 


formerly a fair, but it is now diſcontinued. |, 

GRAVESEND lies oppoſite _Tilbury-Fort, South of the 
Thames, which flows by it, the tide coming up to the town 
key, and the back of the houſes in Weſt-Street. It is ſituated 
on the North-ſide of Kent, about ſeven miles from Dartford, 
the ſame diſtance from Rocheſter, and 22 from London. The 
town of Graveſend and pariſh of Milton were incorporated in 
the tenth year of Queen Elizabeth, by the name of the Portrieve, 
Gurats, and Inhabitants of Graveſend and Milton. Graveſend 
is a town well known to ſea-faring le, and many others, 
it being the moſt frequented paſſage of — boat for London, 
by thoſe who come from Dover, Rocheſter, &c. or through 
any part of Kent from foreign parts. At what time Graveſend 
firſt became ſo conſiderable as at preſent, we are not able to 
learn, although probably in early times; for we are informed 
by hiſtory, that in the reign of Richard II. the French, tak- 
ing advantage of - our inteſtine diviſions, landed here and burnt 
the town, beſides graces Fon neighbouring villages, and 
carrying off many of the inhabitants. It was ſoon after re- 
built, and in the reign of Henry VIII. two platforms were 
raiſed, in order to prevent any attempts from the enemy. The 
ſtreets in this town were formerly dirty and ill paved, the 

| „ huouſes 
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. houſes Tow and ill büflt, fo that the whole had a very mean 
appearance. 


But the face of it is now much altered for the 
better; a handſome new town-hall and council - room having 


been erected, with ſeveral alterations and ornamental additions, 


particularly by well lighting tlie ſtreets, which are now . 
after the manner of the new pavement in London; ſo that a 
Britiſh traveller who had not ſeen this place for twenty years 


paſt, was he now to take a real actual ſurvey of it, would 


carcely, at firſt ſight, think it to be the ſame. | Er. 
There have alſo been very great improvements made of the 
lands near this town within a few years 175 by turning them 
into kitchen-gardens, the land being freſh for this purpoſe, 28 
moiſt, and the town having a good quantity of 
dung made in it, with which they manure the land: it produces 
good garden-ſtuff in great plenty, wherewith they not only 
Rveral miles round, but alſo ſend great 

uantities to the London markets; particularly aſparagus, 
which is ſo much eſteemed; that the name of Graveſend will 
bring a better price than what is brought from any other place, 
this having obtained a greater reputation than Batterſea, which 
ars ſince famous for it. | | 1 Op 
By its charter of incorporation, the mayor and aldermen are 


obliged to attend, in their formalities, on all foreign ambaſſa- 


a who land at the place, and conduQ- them in barges to 
London, if they chooſe to come by water, but if otherwiſe, 
they are to come with them as far as Blackheath. ; 

t is incredible to think what numbers of people are daily 
paſſing between this town and London, the price being 8 
nine-pence in the tilt- boats, which ſail every tide; and whic 
faves a confiderable expence to thoſe who have occaſion to 
travel that way: Before the year 1797, the watermen were 
guilty of many impoſitions, but in that year an act paſſed, 
be pn” all their fares are regulated from Graveſend ; fo that 
no perſon has any occaſion to be afraid of injuſtice, as ſevere 
penalties are inflited on the offenders. . 

All ſhips outward-bound take their departure from this town, 


' Graveſend being the laſt port belonging to the city of London, 
where they are obliged to ſtop, come to an anchor, and under- 


o a fecond clearing; nor can they proceed without their cockets 
Reg the ſearcher's office. Two of theſe, having a certain 
number of bargemen, or watermen, with proper coats and badges, 
are the ſuperintendants of this office, which is near the town- 
key. One of them goes on board every ſhip, and examines all 
the entries. He has likewiſe authority to ranfack all the goods 
in ig Fury if there is any ſuſpicion of fraud, or that the com- 

ave taken goods on board prohibited by the ſtatute. 
Nor are the turbot veſſels, which anchor here with their fiſh, 
exempted from this general ſearch ; and the mayor, and ſearcher 
particularly, by cuſtom, are complimented with turbots, value 
each from eighteen to twenty-four ſhillings, from the firſt 
fil. The mayor alſo 
has his table and-friends ſupplied with fiſh 98 ; preſents 
of the ſame being ſent him by all thofe who bring that com- 
modity foe ſale into the market, and on the key. 
When the ſhips come down from London, oppoſite a place 
an's Head, they are obliged to lower their 
top-fails, to ſignify they intend to bring to, as the ſailors call 


it, or to come to an anchor: when they have taken their ſtation | | 
{ bury and the high treaſurer had concealed themſelves ; but they 


among the other ſhips, of which there are always many in the 
Harbony, the centinel on Gravefend ſide fires his piece, as a 
ſiznal for the pilot to draw towards the ſhore ; but if he paſſes 
the direct line in o poſition, the centinel fires a ſecond time, 
and afterwards a third. But if they continue ſailing down- 
wards, without paying any regard to the centinel, then the 

nner is called for, who fires a cannon, though without ball ; 


But if they ſtill continue their courſe, he fires a cannon loaded 
with ball, as a fi 


af to Tilbury- Fort, on the oppoſite ſide, who 
immediately diſcharge all the guns in the fort. F STR Sk. 


There is alſo in 


with reſpect to their cleanlineſs, and whether they go out with 
their own free conſent, and are not kidnapped; a practice 
once very common, both as to boys and men. We cannot 
paſs on without noticing Milton, which has been wholly diſ- 
regarded, with many other particulars already mentioned, by 
all our modern travellers, in their grand diſplays of England: 


In ͤ a walk to Milton church, which the writer of this article 


has * reaſon to remember, you have a fine view of the river 
and Tilbury; and ſpectators, who trouble themſelves not 
much about cauſes, are ſurpriſed at ſeeing the oppoſite land 
and cattle only near at high water. N. by E. of this ſtands 
on the ſide of the Thames, à watch-houſe; near to what is 
now converted into a ſn dwelling, but was, eight or nine 
years ago, known dy t 

which was a .neat pleaſant bowling-green, from whence the 
wondering eye of the curious had a moſt beautiful view of all 


This place was much 
frequented by ſurveyors and other tideſmen, who are ſtationed 
here by the commillioners of the cuſtoms, and who were well 


- accommodated at New Tavern with many neceſſary articles. 


Nor mutt we here forget to inform our readers, that a moſt ex- 
tentve proſpeR both of the country and river, would gratify 


by : 


——— OS ͤ——— —̃— AY rein 


ppoſe, from a windmill. Which is 1,146 
upon its ſummit: It is as worthy of note as Gad's-Hill, im- 


mortalized by Shakſpere and Falſtaff, and which is ſuppoſed 
to have been the ſpot on which Prince Henry and his dillolute | 
| companioris robbed the Sandwich carriers, and the auditors, 


who were carrying money to his father's exchequer. 1 5 
Graveſend is well ſtocked with houſes of entertainment, and 


/ their curioſity from: ſmall hill near Graveſend, called Windmill: | 
Fill, fo named, we | 


has a block-houſe over againſt Tilbury-Fort. Coaches ply in 


a little to the South-Weſt is St. Ma 


London to Dover. 


this town at the landing of paſſengers from London, to carry 


them to Rocheſter. C 
all Indiamen, generally take in freſh 138 flops, and 


liquor, at this port, the place is full o 


As the outward-bound ſhips, eſpecially 


ſeamen, who are all 
in a hurry; and, during the war before laſt, this town was 
appointed for the don of troops. In 1624 one Mr. 

enry Pinnock left a charity, conſiſting of 21 dwelling-houſes, 
and one for a maſter, who is obliged to employ ſo many diſ- 
treſſed people in the weaving branch, which ſaves many poor 

rſons from deſtruction. Beſides which, there is a chaxity- 
chool for 24 boys, who are both taught and clothed. Here 
are two exceeding good weekly markets for proviſions of all 
kinds, particularly poultry, butter, fiſh, &c. and two fairs, on 
April 23, and November 25, for horſes, other goods, and toys. 

South of Graveſend, are two ſmall _ called South-Fleet 


and North-Fleet; in the lattet of which t 
Cray, another villa 


e. 
DARTFORD is a large populous place on the great — from 
here are many inns in the town, and the 
ſmall river Darent runs through it, over which there is a ſtone 


| * 3 8 >} | 
Ihe church, dedicated to the Holy ere ho a large Gothic 
ſtructure, and beſides the church-yard, they have another bury- 


ing ground, at a ſmall diſtance from the town. The firſt mill 


' Spillman, in the reign of Charles 


for making of paper, was ſet 7” -_ Lee town, by 1 
and, to encourage the work, 


he obtained a patent, together with a penſion of 200 pounds per 


and promiſed to ſtand 
were redreſſed. 


annum; and it was here that the firſt mill for ſlitting iron 
for making wire was ſet up, but at what fime is uncertain. 
In the reign of Richard IL. the regents impoſed a poll-tax, 


whereby all perſons, above the age of fifteen years, were obli 
to pay twelve-pence a head, the monks and nuns not excepted. 


ere is a good inn: and 


At firſt the tax was conſidered as moderate, but a corrupt ad- 


miniſtration being in want of 28 to ſupport their extrãva- 
gance, let the tax to ſuch as bid the higheſt price, who were ge- 
nerally avaricious wretches, and the c 
were even worſe than themſelves. : | + 
One Walter, a tyler in Dartford, having refufed to pay a ſhil- 
ans. e his daughter, becaufe ſhe was under the age 
in the ſtatute, the brutal collector proceeded to indecencies, which 
ſo enraged the father, that he took up a hammer, and knocked 
out the ruffian's brams. Immediately 
ether in a body, till their grievances 


They choſe Walter for their general, who 


{ marched to London at the head of an army of one hundred 


all who came in their way, 
whom th 


thouſand men, ſetti the 
varticularly the lawyers, 
had the utmoſt averſion. This formidable mob 


ſeized the Tower of London, where the archbiſhop of Canter- 


being brought before the commander, he without the leaſt ce- 
| remony cut off both their heads. Fhey 3 to many 
y 


other extravagancies, till the king attended by ſome of the no- 


| bility,” met the rebels in Smithfield, in order to hear their de- 
| mands, when Walter, or Wat Tyler, made ſuch propoſals as 


raveſend a ſurgeen of the India-Company, | 


appointed to examine the ſoldiers bound for the Eaſt, both | 
| town is diſtant from London fifteen miles. 


e name of the New Tavern ; behind | 


could not be granted, and ſometimes held up his hand in a me- 


nacing poſture, which ſo enraged Walworth, the mayor of 


London, that he ſtruck Wat with his dagger, and killed hint 


children, and 


2 * The commander being thus killed, the rebels 
here is a weekly market at Dartford, every Saturday. The 


Between this 33 and North-Fleet lie Erith and Greenhithe, 
in which places the chalk-hills almoſt join the river. Juſt above 
Erith, ſtands Belvidere, once the ſeat of Lord Baltimore, now 
Sir Sampſon Gideon. 

CRAYFORD is about two miles Weſt from Dartford, and fours 
teen from London, it is only a poor obſcure place. In its neigh- 
bourhood is a fine ſeat, built from a deſign of Palladio, and 
finiſhed in the Tonic order. The gallery fronting the North is 
an exceeding grand room, and adorned with great variety of 
original paintings by the moſt eminent hands. | 

n the adjacent heath and fields are fundry caves, ſuppoſed to 
have been dug by the Saxons, for the reception of their wives; 
s, during their wars with the Britons. 

BROMLEY 1s but a ſmall town, moſtly noted for being the 

reſidence of the biſhops of Rocheſter. Dr{ Warner, biſhop of 


the ſhips coming up from the Hope, ſometimes ſixty, eighty, and i this ſee, in the reigns of Charles I. and II. founded a houſe 


above an hundred fail at one time. for the reception of twenty poor widows of clergymen, who re- 


' ceive each an allowance of twezxty pounds per annum, beſides 


| fifty pounds to a chaplain who reads prayers, and 
Sundays. 
bliſhed in England, but it has been ſince followed in ſome other 


i preaches on 
This was the firſt foundation of this ſort ever eſta- 


dioceſes. The church is an old firuQture, and the biſhop of 


Rocheſter 


ors employed by them 


priſon doors, and — | 


mentioned 


all the people were in arins, 
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. 6ver Shooter s- Hill, where the face of 
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It is now, however, a pleaſant town, very handf: 
full of 


ttere, 


Near Eltham 


* * 
, 


che family of the Walſinghams, who reſided in this pariſh for 


* 


* 
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Het is reQor of the pariſh. - Oppoſite the houſe where I far over her y; as to obtain his deſire ; but the maſter of 
the widows have their apartments, is the work-houle, firſt built I} the houſe arriving: before the two lovers had time to adjuſt their 
in 2791: There is a week] market on Lene and two an- dreſs, fo as to avoid 4 proof of their guilt, the king; in order to 
irs, Vi. on the gd of February and tho A fave his life; Was obliged to diſcover his dignity, and compound 


nual irs, 4 51 : | uguſt, being 
ee bee London nine miles and three quarters. 
ran was formerly a-royal palace; when the court was 
 keptiat Greenwich; and Queen (Elizabeth, who was born at 

her nurſes, to 
draw in the wholeſome air of that agreeable place; but at preſent 
— are ſew or no ſigus of the old palace 2 ſoen. | 


$a ; houſes ; and many families of rich citizens inhabit 
who bring a great deal of good 3 with them. The 
.tfianor was held uber leaſe from the crown: by Sir John Shaw, 
whoſe: ſeat and plantations here do honour to his taſte. 8 91 

lies Chifilhurſt, where is the burying-place of 


[everal generations. 5 N 
= is noted for the retirement of the famous Camden, 


who reſided here fot ſeyeral years, and here compoſed the greateſt 


part of his annals of Queen Elizabeth. Here the preſent Lord 
© Camden has a very handfome and 
may bs. ſeen that celebrated piece 
- the Lantern of Demoſthenes, executed 


7 . ſeat, in whoſe park 


of ancient architecture, called 


which ſerves as the covering of a fpring. 
; EEwiSHAM, to the Weſt of Eltham; 


* 


was celebrated for a 


_ priory of Benetiftine monks, which was eſtabliſhed here when 
thad order came firſt into England, about the middle of the 10th 


century, And being ſubject to an abbey in Ghent, its lands 
were ſeized in the reign of Henry V. when the a& paſſed to diſ- 
folve alien priortes. Lewifſham is a pleaſant village, and near 
it are ſome — country ſeats. | | 0 
Near thefe 2 


re feveral other towns and villages: us Bexley, 
S 
From this fade of the 2 all pleaſant and gay, we go 

things feems quite altere 5 
for here we have but à chatky ſoil; and far from rich; much 
obergrown with coppice-wood, Which is cut for ots and 
bavits,' and ee by water to London. Upon the top of this 
hill, is a ſpring whibfr eonſtantiy overflows the well, and in the 
ſevbreſt winters is not frozen: From henee there is à proſpect 


which muſt cohvey a very grand idea of the riches and com- 
merce of our metrapol 


is, to foreigners who paſs over it in their 
frotn Dover-to London; as the view of the Thames cover- 


et with ſhipping ſrom thence to the capital, whoſe — 8 | 


towers ſeem, as it were, mingled: with the maſts, is 
up 9th 6 profpect the world can afford. 


c LACKHEATH lies to the North of Eltham, and where 
many of the nobility and. gentry have houſes, but till now they 
were all eclipſed by that of the late Sir Gregory Page, Bart. 


whoſe father was 4 Brewer at Greenwich. It was one of the 


fineſt houſes in England, reſembling a royal palace rather than 


the refidence of a private gentleman. The gardens were laid out 
in the rſt elegant manner, and both the paittings and furni- 
ture og fine. All the rooms were hung with green or 
erimſon ſilk © darnaſk, and the cortices, door-cafes, and chair- 
frames, dll carved and gilt; and the chimney-pieces all of fine 
ee But lately this noble edifice has been ſold in 
ſundry lots, and is now near lled down.- 


© "Near this ſpot is 4 wo or houſe, 


in all its proportions, | 


a handſome | 


built, 


| the affair with the injured peaſant; by givi 
but likewiſe à grant of all the lands from 


| and; in memory thereof, the fair was to continue, u 


him not only money, 
harlton to the place 
ſtill called Cuckold's Point, which was eſtabliſhed into a demeſne; 
n con- 


dition that every perſon coming to it, ſhould wear horns, or | 


pieces of horns, en owe ſtay at an] rm TIFF 
Through this town lies the road' to Woolwich, five miles and 


| 2 half North of Bromley, five miles Eaſt from Greenwich, and 


— — 


ten miles from London. | | e | 
Woborwien is fituated an the banks of the Thames, and al- 
moſt wholly inhabited by people employed either in military or 
naval affairs. It firſt began to flouriſh in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; when the buſineſs of the royal increaſed; and there 
being a neceſſity for building larger ſhips than had been uſed in 


former times, new docks were erected for the building and re- 
pairing ſhips of the lar 


ſize, becauſe of the deepneſs of the 


channel, it being found more commodious than that at Dept- 


ford. The place where the ſtores are kept, is ſurrounded with an 


high wall, and every thing is adjnſted in the moſt regular form, 


— 


— 


there being always ſuch a prodigious quantity of every thing ne- 


ceſſary for a naval expedition, as almoſt exceeds imagination. 


| « fre rope-walk many hands are employed in making cables for 
the 


ſhips of war, and there is a place called the gun-yard, where 


there 1s always. a prodigious 1 of cannon, and all ſorts 
£ 


of warlike inſtruments, both for. the army and navy. We 


were informed, that at ſome times there are not leſs than from 


ſeven” to eight thouſand pieces of heavy cannon laid up here, 


|: beſides ſhells, mortars, and balls, without number. The royal 


built by Sir John Mor- 


and cartridges; which are ſent to the army and 
ia different parts. 555 
The Thames is here at high water near a mile over, and there 
is commonly a guardſhip 


they are employed in making up bombs, c renadoes, 


tips of war 


| regiment of artillery are conſtantly ſtationed at Aſs, gr and 


ationed oppoſite the town, eſpe- 


cially in times of war, to give notice when there is any appear- 


ance of dan 


The great number of people who come fivm 


London, either on buſineſs or pleaſure, has occaſioned the in- 
| creaſe of new buildings within theſe few years, ſo that it is 


no extremely 


populous. The pariſh church is a modern edi- 


fioe, being one of thoſe built by the act of parliament in the 


- and two wings, and 
poſes for which it wa 


den, a Turkey merehant (who died in 1708) for decayed. mer- || 
Shunts. Theigevernment of this charity is intruſted to ſeven | 


Turkey merchants, who have the ſole right of nominating per- 
ſons to fil ap vacancies; and appoint officers. The treaſurer re- 
fides in the college; having a fa ary of forty pounds per annum; 


aid the chaplairy, who reads prayers twice every day, and preaches 


mim the houſe," Fach of the deca 
of twenty pounds per annum. 


_ twice on Sundays, has à ſalary of fix 


248; Kty pounds * annum, 
beſides handſome apartments, but he is obliged to reſide conſtantly 
ed W. ne have a penſion 

| he chapel is within the college, 
and is neatly fitted up far divine ſervice, and near it is a burying- 
ground, Where the penſtoners are interred. The founder was, 


According to his own defire, buried here, and a Mr. Cooke, of 


Newingtofi, was likewiſe buried here, in the manner uſed by 
che Turks, he having reſided long at Smyrna, and other places 
in the Eaſt. The conditions requiſite for the brethren or fel- 
Fows, are, that they muſt be ſixty years of age before they are 
admitted, and are to reſide conflantly in the houſe, which is 
built in a pleaſant ſituation, and upon the whole, is a very 
valuable chart. | 

The village of CaartroN, on Blackheath, was formerly 
noted for a fair held on the 18th of October, called Horn- Fair, 
where the lower ſort of people from London uſed to commit 
great diſorders and indecencies ; but, by the vigilance of the 
magiſtrates, of late years ſuch riots have been prevented. 


Ihe vulgar have a tradition concerning the origin of this fair, and 
they are fully perſuaded that it is true. They ſay that when king | 


John reſided at Eltham, he was one day hunting near Charlton, 


and being ſeparated from his attendants, as is very common at 


A Chace, and fatigued, went into the houſe of a peaſant to re- 
freſh himſelf, where, finding the miſtreſs alone, he prevailed ſo 


—— — 


— 


of the Thames; for in the reign of Henry 


reign of Queen Anne; and there is an academy where young 
gentlemen are inſtructed in the principles of the military art, 
— = afterwards appointed cadets in the royal regiment of 

Woolwich has ſuffered at different times from the inundations 
HI. the waters toſe 


ſs high, that many of the inhabitants periſhed in their houſes ; | 


and in the reign of James I. another inundation happened, but 
the waters ceaſed to return to their ancient_channel, by which 


ſeveral acres of land were entirely loſt. Woolwich has a weekly 


market on Friday, but no fair. | 
At a ſmall diſtance from the town, on an eminence, has been 
lately erected a handſome pile of buildings, to ſerve as barracks 
for the royal train of artillery. It conſiſts of an elegant front 
is perfectly well adapted to anſwer the pur- 
. 9 
Nearly oppoſite to the warren the hulks are ſtationed, 


which were appointed by an act of legiſlature, paſſed in the 


year 1776, to receive ſuch criminals as were guilty of crimes, 
which, previous to that date, would have ſubjected them to 


tranſportation, and which government, on account of the emer- 
; gency of the times, thought proper to change from baniſhment 
abroad, to hard labour at home. | 

* GREENWICH is one of the moſt delightful places in Britain, 
and was the favourite reſidence of all the ſovereigns of the Tudor 


family. The palace was begun by Humphrey, duke of Glou- 


ceſter, ſurnamed the Good, uncle to Henry VI. and not brother 


to that prince, as has been falſely aſſerted; for the duke of 
| Glouceſter was the ſon of Henry IV. | 
be park, perhaps, has as much 


ach variety, in proportion to its 
ſize, as any in the kingdom; but the views from the obſervatory 


| 2 Flamſtead-Houſe) and the One-Tree-Hill, are beauti- 


ul beyond wh Fan particularly the former. The projec- 
tion of theſe hills is ſo bold, that you do not look down upon a 
gradually- falling ſlope or flat encloſures, but at once upon the 
tops of branching trees, which grow in knots and clumps, out 


of deep hollows and ſhady dells. The cattle feeding on the 
lawns, which appear in breaks among them, ſeem moving in a 
region of fairy land. A thouſand natural openings among the 


branches of the trees, break upon little pictureſque views of the 
ſwelling ſurf, which, when, illumined by the ſun, have an effect 
pleaſing beyond the power of fancy to exhibit. This is the fore- 
ground of the landſcape : a little further, the eye falls on that 
ee , er the hoſpital, in the midſt of an amphitheatre of 
wood. 
ſerpentine ſweep which forms the Iſle of Dogs, and preſents the 
floating millions of the Thames. To the left appears a fine 


tract of country leading to the capital, which there finiſhes the 
| profpeQ. | | | 
During. 


Then the two reaches of the river make that beautiful 


0 


nN was here that both che Queens Mary and Elizabeth were born, 


gration, and, till the chapel could be rebuilt, the. celebrated. 
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During the wars between the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, 
me palace was greatly neglected; but Henty VII. much en- 
larged it, added thereto a ſmall convent for begging friars, and 
fliniſhed the tower, where there is now an obſervatory: 
In the reign of Henry VII. the building was completed, and 
and in this palace the young and pious King Edward VI. reſign- 
ed his ſoul into the hands of his Redeemer. From the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, who often reſidecdat Greenwich, the palace fell. 
to decay, till Charles II. who had a moft excellent taſte for ar- 
chiteQure, began another on the: ſame ſpot, and expended $6,000 
pounds in completing one of the wings, but did not live to ſee 
the whole deſign finiſhed. | blood e 32375. 0 
William III. taking into conſideration the unhappy: ſtate/of 
ſuch ſeamen as had been diſabled, or worn out in the ſervice of 
their country, began the building. of an hoſpital, that not only 
does honour to the kingdom, but even to human nature. The. 
building continued to be cartitd-on! in the reigns of Queen Anne 
and George I. hut Was not finiſhed till that of his late majeſty. 
The houſes was finiſhed in ſo elegant a manner, and the ſituation 
ſo pleaſant and healthy, that foreigners are ſurpriſed at the opus- 
lence of that nation which can fupport it, whilſt the heart of 
every Britiſh ſubject is filled with gratitude to thoſe princes, h/ 
whoſe benevolence a hody of men have been provided for in their 
old age, who have ſpent their youthſul days in ſupporting the 
rights and privileges of their fellow ſubjects. But the legiſſative 


8 


ower was not ſatisfied in only making proviſions for that uſeful: | 
1 Tower-Hill ; but. i 


body of men, but they likewiſe added to the place all the decora- 
tions that art could beſtow. The hall was Ine ainted by Sir 
James Thornhill, and in it are capital pictures of ſeveral of the 
bv * ly of Brunſwick, beſides King William and his conſort” 
Ueen Mary. | „„ : | AS AIAN I 08 
The chapel was decorated in the moſt heautiful manner, and 
the altar-piece contained a-repreſentation of cherubims, painted- 
by the ingenious, Mr. Brown. But, unhappily,. a dreadful - fire. 
broke out at fix o'clock in the morning of January 2, 1779, and 
raged ſo furiouſly,” that by ten o'clock the inſide of this elegant 

_ Chapel, the molt beautiful in the kingdom, the dome on the 
* South-Eaſt quarter of the building, and the great dining-ball,. 
were 2 conſumed. The following wards were likewiſe 
burnt: the King's, Queen's, Prince of Wales, Duke of York's, 
and Anſon's; and ſome others were conſiderably injured. How 
it began is uncertain; but we are happy to ſay, that the utmoſt 
expedition was uſed to repair the damages cauſed by the confla- 


painted hall was uſed for the penſioners to attend divine wor- 


We have already taken notice that this ſtately edifice, was not 
finiſhed till the reign! of his late majeſty, but during time 
the works were cartying on, it-was not kept empty; for in the 
reign of Queen Anne, 17035, one hundred diſabled ſeamen 
were received into it: but in 1797 the number was augmented 
to one thouſand. Six nurſes are allowed to each hundred 
penſioners, whoſe ſalary is ten pounds per annum; but they are 


common neceſſaries of life, they have a weekly allowance in 
money. Many benefactions have been left to this royal foun- 

dation, and the late Earl of Derwentwater's forfeited eſtate was 
ſettled on it by act of parliamet. | 
The church at Greenwich is a handſome new- built edifice, 
dedicated to St. Alphage, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who is 


HFill. 


" 
1 


obliged to be ſeamen's widows. All the penſioners are clothed || 
in plain blue, with braſs buttons; and, beſides all the other 


— 


* 


theſe alms-houſes were built. The 


The workhouſe is well adapted for a charitable rec 
and nearly op 
Griffin's-Street, which was 
Walnut-Tree- Walk. 
The little ſhip in which Sir Fray 
world, was, by Queen Elizabeth's order, laid 


Greenwich Has a weekly, market on Wedneſday, and another on 
Saturday, and is diſtant from London five miles. 
The country behind Greenwich adds to the pleaſiire of the 
lace: Blackheath, both for beauty of ſituation, and an excel- 
lent air, is not outdone by any ſpot of ground in England. 
Indeed, all around it are ſcattered the villas of the 115675 5 gentry, 
and capital merchants: it may number the Duke of Montague, 
the Lords Dartmouth, Cheſterfield, Falk land, and many others of 
rank and fortune, among its inhabitants. „ 
Near this is a vaſt hill, where the London archers 
their exereiſes üpon grand occaſions; and were. ſometinies 
| viſited by the ſoyereigns ; whence it took the name 2 Shooters- 
% d 16 ( „„. 
DeyT»ORD is, fo called -becauſe of à ford over the ſmall 
river Ravenſborn, before the bridge was built; but its ancient 
name was Weſt-Greenwich. At preſent it is a large populous 
place, and divided into what is called the upper and lower 
| towns; and the buildings have continued increaſing ſo faſt, 
chat, beſides the old Amd, another has been built, according 
to the alt of parliament in the: reign of Queen Anne. The 
' placd is inhabited by people of all profeſſions, but more parti- 
cCulaxly ſuch as are employed in affairs of the navyyyxp. 
Here. ista noble dock for building and refitting of ſhips for 
the royal navy, but that of, Woolwich is reckoned more con- 
venient for thoſe of a large ſize. The houſes for ſtores of all 
ſorts ate well contrived ; and in 1743 a victualling- office was 
built here, in order to ſupply the place of the old one on 
it in 1749 it was accidentally ſet on fire, and a 
- vaſt quantity of proviſions conſumed. The Red-Houſe, fo 
called from its being built of red bricks, was a collection of 
houſes for holding ſtores; but in 1759 all the materials in it 
were conſumed 5 fire, But on the ſite Where theſe houſes 
ſtood, à building has been ſince erected, which is now converted 
into à public-houſe, that ſtill. retains. the name of the Red- 
Houſe. It is oppoſite to a door of Deptford dock-yard, which 
leads to the victualling- office; but it is to be underſtood, that 
at this victualling office catile are not ſlaughtered ; but the 
meat is De batrelled, from the victualling- office on 
Leeb x here depoſited oy the gre 2 _—_— Arg | 
| ſhipping it upon any emergency. Near this in the yard, 
* nog to be ſeen — the road, is a Nindmill, Mes 
flour is ground for making biſcuits to ſerve the 7 5 8 
In Churchr Street are the new Trinity alms-houſes, - a noble 
charity under the direction of the Trinity-Houſe in London, 
and deſigned for the ſupport of the widows of captains and 


7 
* 
” 
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by 


building, with a neat chapel on one fide,” and a garden in the 
area, the centre of which contains a pedeſtrian ſtatue of Captain 
| Maples, on the pedeſtal of which is the following inſcription: 
Tb the memory of Captain Richard Maples, who dyin 
commander of a ſhip in the Eaſt-Indies, in the year 1680, le 
to the Trinity-Houſe the value of 13001. witk which part of 
id corporation cauſed this 
' ſtatue to be erected, 4. D. 1681.“ 467911 Fon 1 $212 
Near the old church are ſome alms-houſes founded by the 
ſame ſociety, and ſupported in a ſimilar manner. Theſe go 
under the denomination of the old Trinity alms-houſes. 2 5 
eptac » 
polite to it a ſtreet hag been lately built, called 
formerly: known by the name of 
og wot 2 l 
eis Drake ſailed round the 
in a dock here, 


* 


101 


ſaid to have been killed by the Danes on the ſpot where the 
church ſtands, 4. D. 1012. : ODE ER TR To 
There are two free-ſchools in this pariſh 3 one founded by 
Sir William Boreman, Kant. the other ſet up by Mr. John 
Roan, who left his eſtate for teaching boys in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; allowing forty. ſhillings a year for each boy's | 

clothes: their number is twenty. + 3 1 
lere alſo one of the earls of 8 ton founded a college, 
for the maintenance of twenty decayed eee twelve of 
whom are to be elected from Greenwich, and the other eight 
from Caſtle-Riſing, in Norfolk, and Bungay, in Suffolk. Their 
allowanes is eighteen-pence per week, victuals and drink, to- 
gether with a gown each year, linen every two years, and a hat 
once in four years; the government is veſted in a warden, 
butler, cook, and matron, who are placed in office by the Mer- 
cers-Company in London. There is another hoſpital for twenty 
180 perſons, founded by Mr. Lambard, author of the hiſtory of | 

Kent, and called Queen Elizabeth's College; faid to be the 
firſt charitable inſtitution erected in England after the Refor- 
mation. 2 r 0 | 
The channel of the Thames at this place is deep, and the 
water in ſome ſpring-tides brackiſh, but at other times freſh and 
{weet. The yatchs, for the uſe of the royal family, are kept || 
conſtantly here, ſo as to be-in readineſs when wanted. Many 
people of faſhion reſide at Greenwich, for the benefit of the 
freſh air and delightful ſituation ; and there are in the town 

{ome of the beſt and genteeleſt boarding- ſchools in England. 

There was formerly a zine of gunpowder 1 ear 
Greenwich; but the people laying under continual apprehen- 
ſions of accidents, an act of 9 paſſed in 1760 to 

remove it to a place built for the purpoſe near Purfleet, in Eſſex. 
s | | 9 


* e 


for a monument. Deptford is four miles and a quarter Eaſt 
| of London. | C 


o f : iii a f HI 5} 1 { 
TUNBRIDGE is a market-town, ſituate upon the river Tun, 


| which runs almoſt immediately into the ' Medway. On the 


Southern bank of the river are to be ſeen” the ruins of an old 


| caſtle, built by à natural ſon of Richard I. duke of Normandy, 
who, according to Camden, exchanged his lordſhip of B 


ryanys 
in that dutchy, for Tunbridge. The church is a modern build. | 
ing, but the houſes are ill-built. There is; a conſiderable free- 
ſchool, founded by: Sir Andrew Judd, Jord-mayor of London, 
and left by him to the direction of the -Skinners-Company. 


Tunbridge is moſt noted for its mineral ſprings, which are 


four or five. miles South of the town. There are now many 
good buildings and accommodations therein, eſpecially at the 
time of drinking the waters, which is June, July, and Auguſt. ' 
There are likewiſe all the entertainments and diverſions here 
that are to be met with at Bath or Scarborough. It has a 
market on Fridays, three fairs, on Aſh-Wedneſday, July 5, and 
October 29, for bullocks, horſes, and toys, and is 35 miles 
N. W. by N. of Rye, and 29 S. E. by S. of London. 
TuNBRIDGE-WELLS, remarkable for their chalybeate 
ſprings, and the reſort of company 7 the ſummer months, 


is about five miles from the town of the ſame name. They are 


rooms, coffee-houſe, circulating- library, tayerns, and ſhops. 


ſituated in a ſmall valley, through which runs a ſtream that 
divides Kent from . Suſſex. They might. be more properly 
called Spelhurſt-Wells, as they riſe in the pariſh of that name. 
To this place great numbers reſort for health, perhaps, more 
for Ge. as it is well calculated for both. Immediately 
adjoining to the Wells are many good houſes, the OO". 
all 
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' other; naval officers: | It is a commodious and convenient ſquare 
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deporainations- Phe Jaftief,which.-are) ranged on one ſide 


2 alf called the Pantiks, Tro ite payement, whoſe oppo- | 


| < 3s ſhaded with lime-trees3; and before the ſhops, along 
a = jar 45 of the aeg dis a prqjecting colonade, which 
farves as a protection again - unfavourable weather. The time 

-" drinking the water is before breakfaſt; 
in the evening, previous to the balls, concerts, or card- aſſem- 
blies. Among the many ſhops whoſe commodities are exhi- 
pited to allure, are thoſe which ſell. the walt pecbliar to this 
Alge, called the Tunbridge- Ware. It is chiefly: of maple, 
olly. and ſuch woods, that the turners of this place make their 
different zoys+ Wes have ſeen. tea-chelts, dreſſingboxes, cc. of 
this manufacture, which would have been copſidered'as extretnely 
beautiful, and purchaſed at no little coſt, if they had been the 
oduce'of Bengal or Chinas 
. The-two hills which-oriſe; immediately from the wells are 
ralled Mount Sion and Mount Ephraim, where a great many 
convenient and very pleaſant houſes have been built,” for the 
accommodation of families e ee The air is excel- 
lent, and there is plenty of proviſions. Here the ſmall bird 


m 


ought from the Sduth-Downs near Lewes in Suſſex, is to be 
Thete is a commodious chapel, whoſe 
miniſter is ſupported by the. volu contributions of the 
company 3 and a. diſſenting: meeting-houſe, whoſe paſtor fe- 
ceives his principal ſupport from the ſame ſource, Lady Hun- 
tingdon, whoſe, zeal is well known, has alſo buiſt a very elegant 
chapel at this place, to check, by the power of her itinerant 

reachers, the reigning! influence of diſſipation, which public 
places are, We avm, vefy much calculated to increaſſee e.. 
\ This little place poſſeſſes; 4 ſingular and romantic appearance. 
By the ſide of the road, deſcending from Mount Ephraim, are 

ſome projeRting rocks of a vbry canſidetable ſize j hut about two 

miles from the wells, in a vefy retired and tranquil ſpot, there 

is. a very conſiderble cluſter pf therm, that form a grand and 
affecting object. Beneath the: ſhade which this rocky pile caſts 
over the adjacent meadow, or in the interſtices of them, com- 
| 2 from the wells frequently enjoy their breakfaſting and tea- 


1 


had in great perfection. 


o 


inking parties in preat luxury. . 1 
| 2 fmanuneſis to the famous Milton, tells 
us, that when he was at Tunbridge in tlie reign of Charles II. 
the Duke of Vork with bis family and retinue viſited it, for 
the benefit of idrinkirig:the waters; and many of the nobility! 
having followed his & omg to the wells, it! was. agreed upoty 
that a chapel of eaſe ſhould be built, and a miniſter fupparted] 


by voluntary ſubſcription; This chapel is uſed as a pl ce fon 


divine. ſervice; both on Sundays and holy-days; and there is a' 


charity-ſchool for ſeventy poor children of both ſexes, who are 
clothed and edueated at the expence of the company who reſort 


thardn: ri 10 e m0 203 2 wenne me 

It may not be impr to remark, that cheapneſs is by no. 
means tlie characteriſtic of this = 3; which; however, may in 
ſome degree he excuſed, by the confideration that the ſeaſon 
dbes not laſt more than three months; and that during the reſt 
of the year the place is entirely deſerted; though it may poſſibly 
receive ſome ſmall advantage from a tarnpike-road: which is now 
1 to paſs through it to Lewes and Brighthelmſtone, in 
duſſex. 220 + x 1 rf 3731 nell iar Tl * 0107 3 
Between this place and the town of Tunbridge, about one 
mile to the left, is Penſhnurſt, the ſeat of Mrs. Perry, which 
was the manſion of the Sidney, family. It was the ſcene of 
Sir Philip Sidney's poetic dreams; and has ſince heard the war- 
blings of the poet Waller in praiſe of his Sachariſſa, Who was 
an inhabitant of it, and vebol# preuce m ſtill preſerved. It is a 
noble old ſtructure, and, though its parks is greatly diminiſhed 
by encloſures, ſtill retains much of its ancient beauty and mag- 
nene, FFC 
In the neighbourhood of Tunbridge are ſeveral agreeable 
villas, particularly Bayhall, where there is a neat houſe be- 
longing to a private gentlemen; and near it are the ruins of 
the ancient ſeat of the Earls of Clare. The ſeat of the noble 
family of Vane, Earls of Weſtmoreland, is at a village called 
Mereworth, , where was formerly a' caſtle belonging to the 
Nevils, Lords of Abergavenny ; but the ancient ſtructure having 
been pulled down, v4 Campbell, the architect, built another 
from one of the deſigns of Palladio, in imitation of a grand 
palace in Florence. 13 is moated round to complete the ori- 
— deſign; and near the houſe is a riſing ground, from which 

re is a moſt extenſive and beautiful proſpect. This edifice 
has often attracted the attention of the curious; and Mr. 
Smart, in one of his poems, celebrates it in the following 
beautiful lines: . . | 
Nor ſhalt: thou, Mereworth, remain unſung, 
Where gable Weſtmoreland, his country's friend, 
« Bids Britiſh greatneſs love the ſilent ſhade, 


and at noons:and alſo | 


Ee BS CD — SO 


ar, and by ſome the Englifh Ortolan, | | 
now e vilible. _ ? | 
' }, CRANBROOK was formerly of conſiderable repute, but has 
long ſince fallen to decay, In the tenth year of Edward III. 
that prince, who had the intereſt of his people at heart, invited 
over the Flemings to teach the Engliſh the art of making broad 
cloth, which ſince that time has been carried to almoſt every 


n 


FN a Saxon. 


— 


uſed by our kings to raiſe money. At preſent it is a poor place, 
although the ſituntion is extremely agreeable. It had formerly 
a large venerable Gothic church; but in 1697 the ſteeple was 


| ſet on fire by lightning, which having communicated itſelf to 
| other parts, the whole was ſo damaged, that it was obliged to 


be pulled down. This was a great loſs to the inhabitants, and 

olt of them being kae they could not afford to rebuild it; but 
wats obtained a brief, money was collected in different parts 
of the kingdom, ſufficient to anſwer the intended purpoſe. The 
ſcheme, however, was defeated by the roguery of the collectors, 
and litigiouſneſs of the pariſhioners ; and the greateſt part being 
ſpent in going to law about their property in the ſeats, they were 
obliged at laſt to fit down contented with their loſs, and ere& a 
ſmall edifice with the remains of the money. 

The weekly market, on Wedneſday, is held on a riſing ground 
near the church-yard, and the town is diſtant from London forty- 
three miles. | | E's - 

In the reign of Henry IT. one Robert de Turnham, a Nor- 
man baron, founded a convent for monks of the Auguſtine order; 
and this houſe, continued till the general diſſolution, when its 
revenues were valued at 80l. 17s, 5d. but none of its ruins are 


part of the kingdom, 7 


* 


Theſe Flemings firſt ſettled in this town, and for above a cen- 
tury it became extremely populous, The town is forty-eight 
miles diſtant from London; does not contain any thing remark- 
able, the houſes being low, ill built, and irregularly paved, nor 


are there many inns for the accommodation of travellers. It has, 
however, a weekly market on Saturday ; and adjoining to it is a 


ſeat and ark of the preſent Duke of St. Alban's. 


- BENENDEN: is af place of great antiquity, as appears from 


Doomſday-Book, when it was a manor in the poſſeſſion of one 


It has a neat Gothic church, but the ſteeple, 
Which is curiouſly catved, according to the taſte of the middle 


age, ſtands at ſome diſtance from it, and has a loſty ſpire ſeen at 


| A conſiderable diſtance... The ſituation of this village is pleaſant, 


| ahd\1t has an annual fair on the 15th of May for cattle. Fes 
| _ HAWKHURST. is atiother ſmall village, near the coaſt of 


Suſſex, and was formerly a manor belonging to Battel-Abbey, 
The pariſh is extremely populous, and eſteemed the largeſt in 
the county, In; former times the inhabitants had a court of 
equity every three weeks, for the recovery of debts under forty _ 
; ſhillings; but having appointed perſons to preſide in it who were 
| ignorant of the laws, actions of treſspaſs were brought againſt 
them in the court of King's-Bench, when the judges ite a 
| writ. guo warrante,. and the people not being able to juſtify their 
conduct, the court granted a mandumus to deprive them of their 
. privilege; ſo that they have not now any court, 

- SANDHURST, another ſmall village near the former, is of 
conſiderable antiquity, and in Romiſh times belonged to the 
| abbey of Chriſt-Church in Canterbury, but has ſince paſſed 
through the hands of different proprietors. At NEWENDEN, 
another village in this neighbourhood, there is a fair for toys on 
the 1ſt of LEE | „%% i As; 

Camden ſuppoſes Newenden to be the Anderida, mentioned in 


the Notitia of Antoninus, where the Romans had a ſtrong fort 


to defend the coaſt againſt the ravages committed by the piratical 


\ Saxons ; but when the Romans left Britain, in 448, the invaders 


landed, pillaged the place, and put all the Britons to the ſword. 


It is faid to have been rebuilt in the time of Edward I. but at 
| preſent there are none of its remains left. „ 


APPLE DORE, on the river Rother, was a place of great repute 
for its ſufferings when the Pagan Danes landed on the coaſt, in 
the reign of Alfred the Great. | 

Theſe barbarians having murdered every perſon who had the 

misfortune to fall into their hands, the whole neighbourhood 
exhibited the moſt diſmal ſcene of rapine and bloodſhed ; but the 
king coming to the relief of his ſubject, defeated the Danes, 


and obliged them to ſubmit to what terms he thought proper 


to propoſe. In the reign of King Etheldred, the Pagan barbarians 


| landed again on the ſame coaſt, and committed the ſame cruelties 
as before; and in the reign of Richard II. it was invaded by the 
French, who reduced the whole to a heap of aſhes. 


At preſent the town is a poor contemptible place, nor is there 
any thing in it worthy of a traveller's notice. It has a weekly 
market on Saturday, and is diſtant from London 61 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Appledore is a village called WAREZ 
HORNE, which was formerly a manor belonging to the rich at bey 
of Chriſt-Church in Canterbury ; but when the revenues of 
that convent were ſeized in the reign of Henry VIII. it was 


Where piles ſuperb in claflic elegance 
« Ariſc, and all is Roman, like his heart.” 


From Tunbridge-Wells a road extends South-Eaſt to Goup- 

HURST, a place of great antiquity, as appears from its proprietor, 

John de Badgbury, who was aſſeſſed to pay an aid, when 

cen the Black Prince was made a knight, a common method 
; O. 3» | 


Welt of Appledore, near the Weald. 
. = 


annexed to the crown, and is now part of the eſtate of the Earl 
of Thanet. 


To the South of Appledore is a peninſula called the Ifle of 


Oxney, where are ſeveral ſmall villages, at one of which, named 


\ APDALL, are the ruins of a caſtle, but we were not able to learn 


when 1t was built, | 
TENTERDEN, a corporate town, lies a little to the North- 
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Tree-ſchool,* founded by Mr. Hayman, the anceſtor of Sit Peter. 
Ie has u very good church, a venerable Gothic ſtructure, and 
the ſteeple one of the loftieſt in this part of the country; but in 
nothing worth notice. It has a weekly n 
_diſtant from London fifty-five miles. 
RKRomxgEv-Maxs lies near this town; and reaches to the 124 
it is an extenſive tract of land, above twenty miles long at 
eight broad, including the. adjacent marſhes- of Walland and 


4 


acres of firm fruitful land, the richeſt paſture in England, which 
fatten vaſt flocks of ſheep, and herds of black cattle, ſent hither 
from other parts, and fold in the markets of London. The 
ſheep are ee rather larger than thoſe of Leicefterſhire and 
Liteotnſhire, and their N er. the largeſt in England, eſpecially 
_ thoſe that are called ſtalled oxen, from being kept all the latter 
part of the ſeaſon within the 
are fed for the winter. | ($7 be to 
Some of our hiſtorians think, that this marſh was once covered 
by the ſea ; but of this we have no certain account. At preſent 
it is reckoned very unhealthy,' the people being much afflicted 
with agues, which naturally ariſe from the dampneſs of the foils 
Sir Richard Baker, in his chronicle of England, tells us, that 
in the reign of Edward I. the ſea overflowed the whole of this 
marſh, and ſwallowed up all the towns and villages, moſt of the 
inhabitants periſhing in the water. The river Rother was driven 
out of its uſual courſe, and in many parts of the *marſh large 
trunks of trees are found ſunk in the earth, which probably have! 
laid there ſince the above inundation. In this marſh great num- 
bers of proſcribed ſmugglers, called Owlers, uſed to carry on 
their pernicious practice of running goods, and carrying over 
wool to France; for which reaſon the legiflative power have 
fene. a ſtatute, by which the ſmuggling of wool out of the 
ingdom ie made feen)... 2 IV DO OA 
In the reign of Edward IV. in order © to'encourage people to 
ſettle in this marſh, the whole was incorporated by à charter, 
with power to chooſe four juſtices,” and liberty to hold a court 
every ſix weeks, for the trial of all pleas in perſonal actions; 
and this court returns the king's - writs, having all' the benefits 
ariſing from fines and forfeitures. They are likewiſe exempted 
from all tolls and ſubſidies, nor has the king # right to any 
waſte or wreck, theſe being annexed to'the:manors next the ſea.” 
Juſt and well-contrived regulations: theſe} and-it has been ob- 
ſerved by the honourable Daines Barrington, in his obſervations 
on the fahnes, that during the reigns of the two kings of the 
York family, all the laws enacted were for the good of the 
ſibjeR. 5 CET e * 138 B (152 491 12 
wo towns are ſituated in the marſn, namely LIDDH and NH. 
RoMNEy, beſides ſeveral villages. Lidd is in the Southern! 
extremity of the marſh, and is extremely populous, although 
only a ſmall place. The church ſtands at à little diſtance from 
the town; and there is a good free-ſctiool,” founded in the reign: 
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all other reſpects the town is a poor irregular place, containing 
ket on Friday, and is 
4 4 9 4: (4 «x7 


_ -- Gulford, and contains in that wes between 40 and 36,000 | 


farmers yards-or ſheds, where they | 
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by aftormy It has ſuffe red ſeveral tienes both by ſtormFand fire, 
eign of Henry II. when that prince: was in 
Normandy; a raging peſtilence bioke out, and fwept away many 
of the inhabicatus ; and ſoom aſter a dreadful fire broke 6ut; Wwhicf 
confirmed above/rws hundred of their houſes; many of the pebple 
baring periſhed in che „ of unter CH LAB ON to 
Nn the year £586; > ſhock of an eartliquake” was felt here, 
by whicts the people wore igt e * We Oi Cinque 
orts were in a floutiſhiag'ebndition, there were five churches 
in the town; but ſuch is fluctuating ſtate of human affairs, 
chat. at preſent there is only offe And in a vault Underneath are 
avaſt heap of human bones, Which! che [people ſay were the 
relicks of a: Daniſſi army defeated neat ' this plate; but as our 
hiſtorians are entirely ſilent concerning that event, we are of 
opinion that, like as in the churches of Flanders, theſe bones 
have been collected rr at different times, 
and piled up in the order they now ſtand. From the ſteeple of 
| the churchithere is a fine view of the ſep, and in April 179, 
| while ten people were walting in the church poreh for the keys, 
the ſteeple, in which were ſix great bells, fell down. The 
infinite: goodneſs of Gad was diſplayed in # moſt fingular manner 
at this ume; for eee e eee it was ſome time 
before they cbuld be found by which apparently trifling incident 
the lives oi ten per were ſuved. vo eo N iner. 
In the xeign of Henry III. one Halmo, biſhop of Rocheſter, 
founded an hoſpital for ten poor men, "which ft reinains, toge- 
ther with another for old Women; and they Are under the dlrec l 
rere nN 31 2 E of? 22610 it 38. 19 JE fy 
- Hithe is a corporation, being governed by a maydr and jurats, 
vho elect HEE barons to 14. in „ e eek 


market is on Saturday, belides which they "have "ve annpal 
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fam, mis f en bf | 
| » About'a mile-diſtant-fromthis/place is Saltewood-Caſtle, an- 
cently, ſtrong ſeat of the Archbiſhop of Clinterbury, but ali 
enatell from thè ſee trie Cranmer, and now the pro- 
perty of Sir Brook” Bridges, Bart. The outer wall has towers 
and battlements, and a deep ditch! Within, and on one ſide,” 
ſtands the main body of the palace.) There are two great and! 
high towers at the gate of this, over: Which ate the arms of 
Archbiſhop Courtney, the founder. Tie inter Work has! a 
ſtronger and higher wall; with a broad ertibajtled/parapet at top. 
WIthin is a court, but the lodgings are all demoliſhed. The 
floor of the ruinqus chapel is ſtrongly vaulted. Incthe middle 
ofthe court is à large ſquare welh ſeemingly! Roman. They 
| ſay that anchors have been dug up hereabouts which makes it 
likely that the Romans had here kn iron forge; and ſemé will 
formerly to it, and ground this 


Nite 


have it, that the ſea eame 
opinion on theſe anchors being; found here. | 
':A-litde way further (at the end'qf the Stane-Street,: the Roman 
road from Canterbury) is the port of Lemanis or Limne, men- 
tioned before. At n from the brow of the hill, 

may be diſcerned tlie ruinous Roman walls, ſitnate almoſt at 
the bottom of 'the:marſhes. ' This village is the place where the 


I his town is incorporated; ob. eee veſted in a 
bailiff and common- council, called jurats, who are ſubject te 
the Cinque Ports. The weekly market is on Thurfſday, and 
the diſtance from London ſeventy miles 
Between Lidd and New Romney are two villages, the firſt of 
which is called BROOKLAND, and the other OLD ROMNREV, 
which was once a large town, and, as we are told, had five-parith 
churches, beſides other religious foundations. But in the reign 
of Edward I. the ſea retired from it, and it was deſerted by its 
inhabitants; ſince which it is fallen to decay, and is only a poor 
mean village. From the ruins of this ancient town New Rom- 
ney took its riſe, and is now a conſiderable place, being one of 
the Cinque Ports, and ſends two barons to parliament. 
An hoſpital was founded here in the reign of Edward III. 
for lepers, which remained till the latter end of the reign of 
Edward IV. when it was diſſolved, and the rents annexed to 
Magdalen-College, Oxford. In the reign of Henry II. all the 
titles of this town were given to an abbey in Normandy, and a 
cell for monks to receive the rents was built in the place; but 
this convent was diſſolved, along with other alien priories, in 
the reign of Henry VI. and beſtowed upon All Souls College, 
| Oxford. ; 0 | | 
The town is ſituated on a delightful plain on the ſhore, and 
is eſteemed extremely healthy. The general meeting of the 
deputies from the Cinque Ports is held here; and the govern- 
ment is lodged in a mayor, and common- council, called jurats, 
who are choſen annually, and by them the barons are elected. 
The weekly market is on Thurſday, and the diſtance from 
London ſeventy miles. | | (003 i 
From New Romney a road extends North-Eaſt, along the 
ſhore to HiTHE, another of the Cinque Ports, and in former 
times a place of great repute. 
ſtations, whilſt thoſe people were in the iſland, and near it are 
the remains of an ancient fort, upon the deſcent of a hill, and 
ſuppoſed to have been the Portus Lemanis of Antoninus. 
The Danes, in the reign of Alfred, frequently landed on the 
coaſt near this town; and the manor was granted by that prince 
to the abbey of Chriſt-Church in Canterbury. An attempt was 
made by the great Earl Godwin, in the 'reign of Edward the 
Confeſſor, to land at this place; but his deſign was fruſtrated 
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wardens of the Oi Ports uſed to be ſwWorn into office,: and 
whoever enjoys ren lord of the mano 
FoLKSTONE-:is a ſmall town, which the ſea has made 
| many" upon; but: which formerly made a greater figure: ' 


A copious ſpring went through the town. Two pieces of old 
wall, ſeemingly Roman, hang frightfully over the cliff. Here 
are ſome old guns, one of iron of a very odd caſt, doubtleſs as 
old as the time of King Henry VIII. Many Roman coins have 


alſo been found. This place is now prince 


lly of note for a 


* Len i 
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It was one of the Roman 


| ſituation being conſidered as unhealthy, and the Paga 


ip 
multitude of fiſhing boats belonging to it, which are one part of 


the year employed in catching mackerel for the city of London. 


The Folkſtone men catch them, and the London and Barking 
mackerel ſmacks come down and buy them, and whiſk away to 
market under fuch a crowd of fails, that one would wonder they 
could bear them. About Michaetmas, theſe Folkſtone barks, 
among others from Shoreham, - Brighthelmſtone, and Rye, go 
away to Yarmouth.and Leoſtoffe, on the coaſt of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and catch herrings for the merchants therme. 
Folkſtone is ſuppofed to have been one of thoſe forts raiſed 
by the Britons to oppoſe the incurſions of the Saxons. During 
the time that the kingdom of Kent exifted, a nunnery was 
founded by Eanſwide; daughter of Eadbald, and endowed in 
this town, which was for ſome time in great repute ; but the 
| n Danes 
having murdered all the nuns, it was by King Canute beſtowed 
on the abbey of Chriſt-Church in Canterbury, upon condition 
that its lands ſhould never be alienated, without the conſent of 
the chapter. Kat 3 | p 


| Earl Godwin with his ſons, in the reign of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, landed at this place; and after having raviſhed-the abbeſs 
'and nuns, plundered'the inhabitants, and ſet fire to the town, by 
which all the houſes and churches were conſumed. It appears 
by the returns made in Doomſday-Book, that it was then a ma- 
nor of the crown; and ſoon after the conqueſt, one of the Nor- 
man barons, who was governor of Dover-Caſtle, founded a 
priory for black monks, who remained in it till the general 
diſſolution. There is a ſmall ſtream of water running Sach 
the town, which falling into the ſea, uſed to form a harbour for 
; ſhips of light burden; and at preſent it is uſed moſtly by the 


| people employed in fiſhing for mackerel. | 
i; | a 4 The 
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Lo eee in a mayor and jurats, j| utterly unneceſſary. It is ſaid that there were ſeven churches in 
3 eren is on Thurſday, and the diſtance from Lon- || this — — - but, bonne ls at preſent extremely A er only 
70 don feventy-two cc 2 two are uſed for divine ſervice, viz. St. Martin's and „Jathes 8. 
An tte reign of Hen n a Rrong fort was built at I St. mn is but an indifferent ſtructure, and formerly belonged 
Polkſtone, called Sandgate: Caſtle; zi wen England was to the caſtle; though the inhabitants have had it many years. 
under the apprehenſion of a Spaniſh "invaſion in 1588, The courts of admiralty and 3 for the Cinque Ports are 
on Elizabeth, in her journey through Kent, lodged in this held in it; and here the freemen uſually aſſemble to chooſe fepre- 
i 30 Be. ttS nn One Is ſentatives in parliament. St. Martin's church formerly belonged 
At ELHAm, in the reign of Menry I- there was a moſt mag- to an abbey of that nate but was given by the- prior and monks 
nificent ſeat belonging to the EarlFof Eue, a Notman baron, who to the town. It was collegiate: till the Reformation, when the 
Granted ſeveral immunities to the town; and it became a flouriſh- f| canons were turned out, and a clergymen placed in their room, 
ing place, although little better than a village at preſent. It has its revenues being feized by the government. 198 
à Weekly market on Monday, and is diſtant from London ſixty- The grand juſticiary of 50h, a5 Hubert de Burgh, in the 
| %%%%ͤ TIGHTEN N9D LL 6h 0 oe ; reign of Henry VIII. built an hoſpital in Dover, and called it 
Maiſon de Dieu, 7. e. the houſe of. God, and it remained till the 


ſeven miles. T on | LO DOTS 
This part of Kent was often viſited by that amorous monarch 
: . * 
general diſſolution. There was alſo an houſe for the reception of 
thoſe eccleſiaſtical ſoldiers called Knights Templars, but it was 


. " Henry VIII. when he was coirting Anne Boley „ who"reſided 
At Hever-Caſtle, the ſcat of the then Earl of Rochford, whoſe | 0 | | 
lady afterwards' became 'an evidence againſt the queen on her || difſolvedin-the reign of Edward II. when that order was utterly' 
trial. This caſtle has been much eſteemed for its ſtrength and aboliſhed, Pet WIG TR + OTE PORTED: DCE e 1 40 
beauty in former times, and when the Earl of Rochford was“ Matthew Paris tells us, that it was in the chapelof this con- 
attainted; it was given to Anne of Cleves, fourth wife of Henry | vent that King John delivered his crown to S the pope's 
> VE: 25's ſummer reſidence. Great part of it is yet ſtanding, II legate, binding himſelf as feudatory vaſſal to the ſee of Rome. 
and having in ſome parts undergone a few improvements, is no- .. A ſmall chauntry was erected near the ſhore by one of the 
- the'country ſeat of a private gentleman.” | F barons, in memory of his being delivered from ſhipwreck; and 
Doves, 16 miles Goth. Pat of Canterbury; and 72 South- | en hill North-Weſt of the town, was a ſmall. convent for 
Eaft by Eaſt of London, is ſituated on that part of this iſland ; armelite friats, -which remained till the general diſſolution. 
_ neareſt the continent, and from hence, in fine weather you have The pier of Dover harbour was built at a vaſt expence, by Henry 
© prolpeck of che coaſt of France; it has therefore been made the VIII. during his war with France, in order the more eaſily to 
- common ſtation for the packet-boats who carry the mails and carry on a correſpondence with Calais, , at that time belonging to 
paſſehgers'to and from that kingdom. J England. But notwithſtanding all the money expended; and 
Ain he reign of Edward the Confeſſor, Dover was a place of the art uſed to make it commodious, yet it was found neceſſary, 
great Importance, and that prince not only granted it a charter in latter times, to add many improvetnents, as appears by the 
_ of incbrporation,: but likewiſe made it one of the Cinque Ports. If ſeveral' acts made ſor that purpoſe, which were all explained, 
«The father of King Harold, Earl Godwin, reſided at this amended, and compriſed in one, paſſed in the twenty-ninth year 
town, when prime miniſter to Edward the Confeſſor, and when of his late majeſty, entitled, , An act for enlarging the terms 
the Fark of Bologne, Who had been on a viſit tothe Engliſh court, I and powers granted, and continued by ſeveral acts of parliament, 
was returning to his own country, a ſudden quarrel enſued be- for. repairing the harbour of Dover in Keate* 1 i g 
tween ſome of his retinue and the inhabitants of Dover, by which I The harbour is at preſent in good repair; and, in peaceable 2 
one of the townſmen was killed. But this inſult offered to the times, the number of perſons paſſing to and from the continent ö 
laws of the Engliſh did not eſcape unpuniſhed, for Godwin went is almoſt incredible. e x {LR 
and demanded 7 juſtice on the murderer, ' when the haughty Dover is the moſt conſiderable of the Cinque Ports; the 
foreigners, inſtead of complying with a requeſt ſo reaſonable, ſet whole in ancient times being obliged to maintain fifty- ſeven ſhips 
the Eaplich at defiance, which exaſperated the earl to ſuch a de- fer the king in time of war; but we may conclude that they 


ree; that he armed his ſervants, and flew no leſs than nineteen were not large, as each was only to contain a maſter, a boy, and 
of the Flemings. When the news of this was brought to King | 'twenty-one men; and in return for the expence incurred by that 
Edward, he baniſhed Godwin, and ſeized his eſtates, but -was 'J| 'armament, they were to enjoy the following privileges? 
obliged after wwards to reſtore him, not being able to conduct the [ 1. To be exempted from the payment of all taxes an 
affairs'of government without his aſſiſtancge. I tolls. „„ „ FIT 
This place has been celebrated in our hiſtories as a place of the 2. To have Sac and Soc; the firſt meaning a cognizance of 
greateſt importance ever ſince the Norman conqueſt, it being at || all courts, and the ſecond to oblige all perſons who reſide within 
that time newly rebuilt. * When William the Conqueror had | their bounds to plead in their courts. | * | 
reduced the Londoners to obedience, he left the capital and march- g. To have toll, i. e. to take toll of all goods brought to their 
ed to Dover, to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle, which he commit- markets; and Theame, which ſignifies a power to puniſh all | 
ted to the cuſtody of John, Lord Fines, one of his own relations, || ſorts of criminals in their own bounds. VVV 
and that nobleman made ſeveral additions to the buildings. It . + To have Blood-wite, that. is, to puniſh ſuch offenders as 
has been often called clavius & repagulum totius regni, i. e. the ||. fled from juſtice and are retaken. FEE by | 
lock and key of the whole realm. X AS 5. To have Pillory for the puniſhment of- miſdeameanors. 
In the reign of Edward I. two Romiſh eccleſiaſtics being ſent [ 6. To have Infangtheof, which ſignifies to puniſh ſuch as are 
by the pope to treat of a peace between the Engliſh and French; natives; and Outfantheof, 7. e. to puniſh foreigners if taken 
during their conſultations, the _ of the latter attacked this within their bounds, | | | . 
town, and burnt many of the houſes,” among which were ſeveral 7. To have Mandbriech, i. e. power to raiſe banks on the 
mall convents. The caſtle, which covers a large extent of 7405 


lands of any man to prevent breaches from the ſeaa. 
ground, has been built at different times, and within the walls 8. To have Waifs and Strays, which ſignifies loſt goods and 
ate the ruins of a palace, together with a chapel, and every 


wandering cattle, if not claimed within a year and a day. 

neceſſary office for the accommodation of ſervants ; but no ac- 9. To have Waſte and Strip, i. e. the commons, with full 
counts have been tranſmitted to us by whom it was built, only |] power to cut down the trees, and every thing growing on 
that we are aſſured King Stephen reſided in it during the latter || them. e 35 1 
part of his reign. | FOLD Dits 5p 440 10. To have Flotſam, 1. e. goods floating on the, water; 
Tuhat part of the caſtle that is ſtill uſed as a garriſon, is ſup- || Jetſam, 1. e. goods caſt out of a ſhip during a ſtorm; and 
plied with freſh: water from a well g60 feet deep, lined with || Wilſam, i. e. goods driven on ſhore when ſhips are wrecked. 
treeſtone. - There are ſeveral curious pieces of antiquity preſerved 


| Theſe wrecks were called by the vulgar, Goods of God's 1 
in the guard- room, particularly two very old keys, and a braſs || mercy. _ Þ | | | 16 
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LAY 
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_ trumpet, almoſt in the Arbe of a horn, ſaid to have been uſed [ 11. To be a Guild, that is, to have the privilege to hold a 1 
by the Romans, although moſt probably of a later date, and || court-leet, court- baron, and the power to levy ſuch taxes as are $- 
were undoubtedly borne as enſigns of authority, when the | neceſſary to ſupport the dignity of the corporation, .and promote - \ 4 
governor made his public appearance. | . the adminiſtration of juſtice. N Sg 10 
Queen Elizabeth having ailiſted the low countries in regaining 12. To aſſemble and hold a portmote or parliament, of all 91 
their freedom, the ſtates of Utrecht preſented her majeſty with a || the Cinque Ports, to make bye-laws for the good of the towns, 11 
braſs gun of curious workmanſhip, reckoned the longeſt in the |} to puniſh offenders, and hear appeals from inferior courts. / 74 
world. It is kept in this caſtle, and requires fifteen pounds of 13- That at the coronation, the barons or repreſentatives in 1 


it 


parliament, are to ſupport the canopy over the king, and to have i 
- canopy at his majeſty's right hand; the canopy being their | 
de. ; : | 


powder to .charge it, although we do not tind that it has been 
uſed theſe many years. It is wo feet long, and the people 
call it Queen Elizabeth's pocket piſtol. | 
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into office. 


Beſides the Roman exploratory tower, there are the remains 
of another upon a rock over againſt the caſtle, which. the vulgar 
people call = Devil's-Drop, and in it the conſtable is ſworn 


Dover, as to its ſituation, is very romantic, being built in the 
form of a ſemi-circle, along the ſhore, under a ridge of hills; 
ſo that it js not ſeen by a traveller until he arrives' at the place. 
Like moſt other towns in ancient times it was walled round, and 
had ten gates ; but the ſtate of military affairs, and the preſent 
method of attack and defence renders ſuch ſoxt of fortifications 


4. 


The government of the town is veſted in a mayor, aſſiſted by 
a.common=council, who, as in the other towns enjoying the ſame 
privileges, are called jurats. It has a weekly market on Wed- 
neſday, and another on Saturday. 

Beyond this place, to the South, in the road to Folkſtone, is a 


cliff of a very great height, which, though it may not entirely 


anſwer to the following deſcription of the poet Shakſpere, in 
his tragedy of King Lear, is ſuthcient to fill any one who ven- 
tures to its brink with terror and aſtoniſhment. | 


There 


1 


nik | 
* SANDWICH, another of the Cinque Ports, is a. corporation, | 


ching remarkable, 
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There is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 
Loos featfully:on _— "IIS 
e How dizzy tis to caſt one's eyes fo low! | |. 
il The crows and choughs; that wing the midway. ait, 
A 4 Seem ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles. . ne down, 
-, [4Hangsone that gathers ſamphire; dreadful trade! 


e Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his head, | |} .. on ö cruſa , 
| was kindly received by his ſubjects : and in the reign of H. W. - 
- +. 106, Appeathlikeimice,: and yon tallanchoring'bark  ' III. Lewis, king of France, Jppded and. burnt it, but the inha- = 


The fiſhermen that walk Upon the beech,// 
« Diminiſh'd to her cock; her cock a buoy, 


7 «, Almoſt too ſmall for ſight. The murmuring ſurge, kf >, 


£ 


1 That o'er the unnumber'd idle pebbles chaſes, 
Cannot be heard {6 high. I III look no more, 80 'L 


* . 


Ke my brain turn, and the deficient ſight | + bs i 


Wn *«.Topple down headlong.,” n Wie 
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From Dover to Folkſtone are ſix or ſeven very romantic miles: 


the road runs along the edges of vaſt precipices, the ſhore very 
' high and bold, and nobly varied. From the hill, going down 


to the lower town, the view is glorious; you look down on the 


ine ſweep of encloſures, many ef them graſs, of the moſt 
| picaling verdure. The edge of the lower grounds deſcribe: as 
eautifu 


an outline as can be imagined, the union of fea and 


© land being complete. 


DAT. This town, called by Cæſar, in his commentaries, Dola, 
is whete' ſhips bound to and from London, apd foreign parts, 
generally ſtop; if home ward bound, to diſpatch the news of 
their arrival, and to ſet paſſengers gn ſhore; if outward bound, 
to take in freſh proviſiona, and to receive their laſt letters from 


their owners and friends. It äs ſeven miles South by Eaſt of 


Sandwich, ſeventy-two: Eaſt by South of London; and its xoad. 
is a public rendezvous for the navy of Great-Britain. | 
0 Hedry VIII. iſſued his illegal writs for a ſubſidy, but Deal 


refuſed to pay the tax; for which that haughty monarch annexed 
it to the town of Sandwich, as one of the Cinque Ports. The 


road at Deal is of great importance to the commercial intereſt of 


this nation; and although it is ſituated between the German 
octan, and the Britiſh channel, yet it is in general very ſafe, the 

force oſ ſtorms being broke by the South and North Forelands, 
- which jut out on each ſide: nor do we find that any diſaſter has 


happened, either to the royal ot mercantile navy in this place, 
ſince the dreadful ſtorm in 170g, when the Northumberland, a 


ttmird rate man of war, carrying 70 guns, and having on board 


386 men; the Stirling -Caſtle, cartying 80 guns, with 400 men; 


and the Mary, a third rate, of 64 guns, with ayg men, were 
* n. 


all loſt, —_ 70 men out of the Stirling-Caſtle, and one out of: 
W 


were. taken up by the boats from Deal, that |] 
came to their aſſiſtance. But beſides this loſs to the government, ¶ which horſes, carriages, &c. were uſed to be conveyed in flat- 
many of the merchant ſhips were likewiſe caſt away, and the 


damage to the proprietors ſo great, that it ruined many families. 


tlie Mary, 


The great advantage attending the wing at this place, has 
been ſenſibly felt by the inhabitants, conſiderable ſums being 
ſpent among them; ſo that at preſent the Wine a flouriſhing 
condition. It is divided into the upper and lower towns, and in 
both are ſome 33 houſes. | „ | 
Henry VIII. conſidered Deal of ſuch importance, that he 
built a-ſtrong caſtle, which ſtill continues, to defend the place 
when threatened: by our enemies from the continent. | 
There are two pariſſi churches, but they do not contain any 
20 poor low ſtructures. The ſtreets are 
long and narrow, in the lower town; but in the upper they are 


ſpacious, broad, and open. The government is veſted ina mayor 


and common-council, called jurats, and they have a weekly mar- 


ket on Fhurſday, beſides two annual fairs, viz. on the 5th of 
April for pedlary wares, and the 10th of October for cattle. ._ 
Beſides the caſtle at Deal, King Henry VIII. erected two 


others on the ſame coaſt ; one of which ſtands about a mile to 


tlie North of Deal, and is called Sandown, ſituated on the ſea 
ſnore, and is a ſtrong fort, ſurrounded by a deep trench, over 


whick there is a draw- bridge. In the wall are many port-holes 
for cannon, and towards the centre is a large round tower, built 
according to the method uſed in thoſe days, before the knowledge 


of architecture was brought to a ſtate of perfection in England. 


The other caſtle is called Walmer, and ſtands about two miles 
South of Deal. It has nothing materially different from the 
one already mentioned, only that the apartments are more com- 
ceibaious, for 


and has the title of an earldom, it is eleven miles Eaſt of Canter- 
bury, and ſixty- ſeven from London. This town is pleaſantly ſituated 
near the mouth of the Stour, and a place of conſiderable anti- 

uity. It ſuffered conſiderably from the Pagan Danes; and 


_ about the middle of the ninth century, Athelſtan, the fon of _ 


rt, defeated: thoſe barbarians near this place, and deſtroy 


nine of their'ſhips. It continued to ſuffer all the time that the 


Danes invaded this part of England; but the moſt bloody tra- 
gedy was acted here by Canute the Dane, in the year 1016. 

is father having taken fome hoſtages from the Engliſh for the 
payment of an impoſed tax, and the conditions not having been 
complied with, Canute ordered their right hands to be cut off, 
and their noſes to be ſlit; but like a true politician, who makes 


morality ſubſervient to ſtate intereſt, when he advanced to the 
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the reception of company, and more elegantly fur- þ 
12 | —_ ta defend themſelves in their new conqueſts, in the Ifle of 


regal dignity, he ordered all che damages which, Sandwich pad 
rt to be made good, and rebuilt ſuch of the houſes as had 


I been deſtroyed during the wars, ft was entitled to the fame 


privileges as Dover, and paid the king an annual tax of fittgen = 
pounds, which was aſterwards \increaled to, forty” pounds; und 


ny eee VVV. 
Kichard I. on his return fx the cruſades, landed here, and 


{ bitants being rich, the loſs was oon made up, and the place re. 
built in a more elegant manner than .beforc.., It continued to 
receive great immunities, from ucceeding ſovereigns, and Ed- 


ward III. gave it the manor of Bortie in Effex. 


When the Duke de Alva was governor, under. Philip II. of 

| Spin.) io the Auſtrian Netherlands, wang of the perſecuted 

Waloons came over and ſettled here, and at Canterbury; Theſe 

poor afflicted people brought along with them all the knowledge 
of thoſe different arts uſed in the making of woollen cloth, Which 
has at laſt proved fo adyantageous to,Eogland. 

| The French, at all times the natural enemies of e 

| the wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, tgok the ad- 

| vantage of our inteſtine , diviſions, by landing and barbarovufly 

|; murdering, the mayor and other officers. Nor did it ſuffer leſs 

from our own country; for Nevil, Earlof Warwick, commonly 

| called the king maker, and at that time in the intereſt of Richard, 

| 


” 


Duke of York, ſeized. it, and plundered the inhabitants. |, . - 
There are ſeveral religious foundations in Sandwich, particu- 
larly one 93 in the reign. of Egbert the Great, and rebuilt 
Queen Emma, mother of Edward the Confeſſor. We are 
likewiſe informed by the Manaſtican, that a monaſtery of Car- 
melite friars was founded. bere, in the. laſt year, of the reign of 
Henry III. by one Henry Cowfield, a German, but no remains. 
of it are now ſeft. There were likewiſe ſeveral ſmall . 
for capuchins and begging friars, who have all ſhared the fame 
fate, by being ſwallowed up in the wrecks, of Oblivion. 
This town formerly was of great repute and trade; but the 
harbour being, in a great meaſure, choked up, It is now fallen- 
to ag & t contains three pariſh churches. There was a 
fourth, but there are now no remains of it; the church-yard / 
is (till 8 and uſed for the interment of ſtrangers, It has 
alſo three hoſpitals, a cuſtom-houſe, a quay, apd a free- ſchool. 
It is governed by a mayor, jurats, and commohalty; and when 
any buſineſs is to be tranſacted at the town-hall, the freemen 
are ſummoned to appear, by the found of a brazen horn of 
great antiquity, blown by the crier in ſtated parts of the 


— 


The river is now about ninety feet wide at high water, over 


| bottomed boats; but, in the year 766, the preſent bridge was 
begun, large contributions being given by, the repreſentatives of 
the town, the neighbouring gentry, and inhabitants, for that 
purpoſe. The ſtreets of Sandwich are narrow and irregular, and 
its trade conſiſts chiefly. in coals, fir, timber, deals, &c. with 
which the country is ſupplied. "There is fhipped alfo at this 
port, for the London markets, corn, malt, fruit, and garden 


feeds, for the latter of which the ſoil of this place is in great repute. 
| It has two weekly markets, one on Wedneſday, the other on 
| Saturday, and; the corporation with the free inhabitants ele& two 
| | members to ſerve in parliament, | 
In this part of the ifland Roman n are common, eſpe- 
cially as it was a place where wy firſt landed, being ſituated 
| acitus, in his life of Julius 


next to their province in Gaul. 

Agricola, often mentions Portus Rhutupenſis as a celebrated city 
in this part of the iſland, where one of the legions was ſtationed; _ 

andi it is the general opinion of our beſt antiquarians, that it was 

* at or nęar Richborough Caſtle; about a mile North of Sandwich, 
ſituated on the banks of the Stour. This caſtle was begun by 

Veſpaſian in the reign of Nero, though not finiſhed till 8 

| 


F L verus 
' came over to Britain. It was conſidered as a place of great im- 
portance; for all the forces ſent into Britain were landed here, 
after the Romans had reduced the ifland to a province. Many 
parts of the walls of this noble ſtructure are ſtanding, by which 
we are enabled to form ſome notion of its ancient grandeur. 
When the Romans abandoned the iſland, about the middle of 
the fifth century, in order to oppoſe the Huns, Goths, and Van- 
dals, the ſecond legion embarked at this place, and the Saxons 


arriving ſoon after took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, in order 


—  ———— TO DDR. Go Es rv 


| Thanet. | ER ERS” 
WooODENSBOROUGH is ſuppofed to be fo called from the 


Saxon god Woden, and where it is imagined thoſe people had a 
temple for the worſhip of that idol, although no remains of it 


are now left. ig HE 

| THANET, is an iſland ſurrounded by the ſea, except on the 

| North-Eaſt fide, where it is bounded by the branches of the river 

| Stour, now. inconſiderable to what they were formerly. This 

| iſle contains ſeveral villages, and the two ſea-port towns of 

{ Margate and Ramſgate. It has the title of an earldom, and is 

| celebrated in hiſtory for ſeveral ſingular events, particularly for 
its being the ſpot of ground. afligned for the reception of the 
Saxons, when they came to aſſiſt the Britons againſt the Scots 
and Pics, who had committed the moſt horrid barbarities on the 


inhabitants of this part of Great-Britain. | 
2. : | Being 
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Jer 1688 has been improved 
to Ruſſia and the Ealt-Country. 


harbour, which is one of the moſt capacious in England, if not | 
In Europe 
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8 3 low, it is not eſteemed healthy, as the 
Being ſituated v v 4 afflicted with, agues. Its greatelt length 
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u five, miles from Margate, is a member of the 
town and port of Sandwich. It is the firſt place of note S. S. 
W. from the North-Foreland towards this place. Some years 
Ramſgate was but an obſcure fiſhing village, but ſince the 


But what renders it moſt wor- 
of notice, and attracts multitudes: of: ſtrangers, is the new 


It was begun in the year 1750, and, though de- 
| completed. 


layed by various interruptions, is | almoſt rely 
It conſiſts of two piers, that to the Eaſt is built who 


- 


beck ſtone, and extends itſelf into the ocean near eight hundred 


feet before it forms an angle: its breadth on the top is twenty - ſix 


feet, including a ſtrong t wall, which runs along. the outſide 


of it. The other to { Weſt is conſtructed of wood as far as | 


the low water mark, but the reſt is of ſtone. The angles, of 
which there are five in each pier, conſiſt of 160 feet each, 
with octagons at the end of ſixty feet diameter, leaving an en- 


trance of. 200 feet into the. harbour, the depth of which admits 


of a gradual increaſe from eighteen to thirty-fix feet. 
This harbour is intended as a place of refuge for ſhips in the 
frequent hard gales of wind from-South-Eaſt to Eaſt-North-Eaſt, 
when they are (expoſed to the greateſt danger in the Downs. 
But after all the immenſe coſt attending this ſtupendous work, 


not leſs than go0,000]. after all the time, trouble, and contri- 
vance, which have been employed and exerted in completing. 


this enormous undertaking; it collects ſo much ſand, mud, &c. 
that it by no 
conſtruction. 75 
- In 1703 Aa; 
cedar, called the San. Genero, was wrecked at a ſmall diſtance 
from Ramſgate, and her rich lading, amounting to upwards of 
ſeventy thouſand F It is-likewiſe neceſſary 
that we ſhould take notice of an occurrence that happened here 


in the year 1764. Daring thoſe rains which generally ſucceed | 


the ſummer ſolſtice, a gentleman went to take a walk along the 
ſhore beſide a place called Pigwell, where there is a cliff above 
ſeventy. feet high. He had only walked a few minutes, when he 


found the ground give way, which induced him to fly with the 


utmoſt precipitation, not knowing but that it was an earthquake; 


but when his fears had ſubſided, and the ſea had retreated, ſo that 
it was low water, he went with ſome of his friends in order to 


determined. 


dral, and Calais. 


in the ſame manner as he is deſcribed by Herodian. 


make what diſcoveries they could; and, at the bottom of the 


cliff, they found ſeven graves, about twelve feet deep in chalk, 


but whether the bodies had been buried in coffins could not be 
MixSsT ER, is alſo in the Iſſe of Thanet, about three miles and 
a half from Sandwich. In this place Egbert the Great founded 
2 religious houſe for nuns, and endowed. it with many valuable 
privileges; but when the Danes landed on this coaſt, they mur- 
dered all the prieſts, and having raviſhed the nuns, ſet ſire to the 


houſe, and left it in aſhes. Its revenues were afterwards granted 


to the monks of the convent of St. Auſtin at Canterbury, who 
remained in poſſeſlion of them till the general diſſolution of reli- 
% {non bog 77s 3 EB 
There is a very extenſive proſpect from an eminence in the 
ariſn of Minſter,” where the ſpectator beholds all the Iſle of 
Thanet, the mouth of the Thames, the low country in, Eaſt 


Kent, the Nowns, Deal, Richborough-Caltle, Canterbury-Cathe- 


o . 


Some time in the reign of Charles I, when the book of ſports 
was authoriſed by royal proclamation, a farmer ordered his ſer- 
vants to go to work on a holiday, and they conſidering this as an 
hardſhip, were determined in revenge to break the plough. But 
whillt they were endeavouring to accompliſh their ſcheme, the 
plough ſtruck againſt an urn or pot made of earth, which was 
filled with Roman ſilver coins. | 

Many of theſe are now in the libraries of the curious, and they 
ſeemed to be of the latter emperors, as one of them was ſo 
legible as to contain. the words, - 2 


OA wy A 1 
OY 


— 


IMP. L. Au REI. VERUS. AUC. 


The reverſe of this coin was no leſs remarkable, as it had the 


repreſentation of a lady dreſſed in a long robe of ſtate, with a | 


globe in her right hand, and a cornucopia in her left, with the 


* 


tollowing inſcription, | | 
PRO. DEoR. T. P. II. Cos. II. 


The vulgar people, becauſe of the mutilated appearance of 
cheſe coins, called them bald- plates; but every perſon who is ac- 
quainted with medals muſt know, that the inſcription proves them 
to have been ſtruck whilſt the emperor Lucius Aurelius Verus 
Was at the head of the Roman empire, as his face is repreſented 

North-Eaſt from Minſter, towards the ſea-coaſt, is the pariſh 
of St. Peter's, a ſmall village. The church is a moſt elegant 
brute, and the tower has an excellent ring of ſix bells. 
r a 


— 


roved and enlarged by a ſucceſsful trade 


Ily of Pur- 


| 


means anſwers the great end deſigned by its 


fine large Spaniſh ſhip, built of mahogany and | 


| 


N 


foreigners. 


2 


The.tower ſerves as a ſea mark, and the proſpe& from it is both. 
ſurpriſing and delightful. The church ſtands near the ſca; and 
the whole pariſh is under the government of the lord- Warden of 
the Cinque Ports. In former times, at a place called Bradſtow, 
à little Paſtward of the church, there was near to a ſtone arch 
nov ſtariding, large gates, with a port-cullis,, in order t0 pre- 
vent pirates and free-booters from landing, who often infeſted 
the coaſt, and plundered the inhabitants. | x IR 
Charles II. being on a party of pleaſure to Dover, was 
driven by ſtreſs of weather, on the 1gth of June 168g, to- 
gether with the Duke of York, into a * of a ſmall village, 
called Bartlem-Gate, and in memory of that event, his majeity / 
ordered it to be called Kinc's-GaTE, which name it retains to 
this day, and is now inhabited by fiſhermen, At this oye 
near a ſmall bay, is the delightful and elegant ſeat built by 
the late Lord Holland. It is intended to reſemble an Italian 
villa; but more particularly that of Tully's Formian Villa, on 
the coaſt of the og of Baiz, near the city of Puzzolo. It is a 
large and elegant ſtructure, contains ſome very noble apart- 
ments, is adorned. with a great number of fine antique ſtatues, 
buſtos, baſſo relievos, &c. and at the ſame time, from itſelf as 
| well as the ſurrounding. buildings, poſſeſſes a ſingularity which 
baffles all deſcription. | | | | 
JI 0o the left of Margate, between North-Down and King's- 
Gate, are Hackendown Banks, two tumuli or barrows of earth, 
which mark- the ſpot whereon a bloody battle was fought be- 
tween the Danes and Saxons in the year 85g, and where, on 
digging, regular graves with ſkeletons, urns, &c. &c. have been 
found. To perpetuate the memory of this action, the late Lord 
Holland erected a monument with proper inſcriptions. | 
At about the diſtance of half a mile from King's-Gate, is the 
extreme point of the North-Foreland, which is the extremity of 
Eaſt England. This cape projects a great way into the ſea in 
the form of a baſtion ; and a line drawn from hence due North 
to the Naſe in Eſſex, may be ſaid to form the mouth of the 


| river Thames and the port of London. On the point, in the 


year 168g was erected a ſtrong octagon flint building, on whoſe 
top a large fire of coals is kept blazing all night as a guide for 
ſhips ſailing near the coaſt. It was built by an act of parlia- 
ment, and is ſupported by a tax of two-pence per ton on eve 

Britiſh ſhip failing paſt it, and four-pence from all thoſe of 


; STONAR, a ſmall village on this coaſt, is celebrated for being 
the , burial place of that gallant Britiſh hero, Vortimer, who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery in many battles againſt the 
Saxons ; and when he died, ordered his body to be depoſited in 
this place, that, upon the mention of his name, thoſe barbarians 
might be intimidated from landing on the coaſt. | 

, MARGATE, appertains as a,-membet to the port of Dover. 
It is on the North ſide of the Iſle of Thanet, at the diſtance of 
twenty-two.miles fromthe port of Dover, fifteen from Canterbury, 
and ſeventy-two from London. This town of late years; has 
been in great repute, on account of the number of people who 
reſort thither to bathe in the ſalt water. It was formerly called 
St, John's, from its church being dedicated to that apoſtle. 
It is an ancient Gothic ſtructure built of flints, and faced with 
ſtone, ſo that it has a very groteſque appearance. The church 
has three chancels, and in them were three altars in the times of 
Popery, much frequented by the devotees. The tower is built 
on the Weſt end of the North iſle, being a ſquare low edifice, 
but contains a ring of five of the largeſt bells in the iſland. 

In former times, the prieſts belonging to this place carried on 
a very lucrative trade in making Agnus Dei's wax- candles, and 
other Popiſh trumpery, which brought them conſiderable ſums 
of money; for there is no doubt but the ſame ingenious monks, 
who can, by mumbling a few words in Latin, turn a wafer into 
the body and blood of Chriſt, can give any virtue whatever to a 
piece of wax. 
During the ſummer ſeaſon this town is full of all ſorts of 
people, whoſe circumſtances will permit them to fpend money, 
and. whoſe health requires bathing for its ſupport. There is a 
large ſtreet above half a mile in length, wherein are ſome good 
houſes let in lodgings, by which conſiderable ſums are ſpent in 
the town ; and ſince the beginning of the year 1771, ſeveral 
pieces of ground have been let on building leaſes, and they have 
erected handſome houſes to accommodate the company. The 
new ſquare is large, and contains many handſome buildings, 
beſides the aſſembly- room, which is one of the largeſt in England. 
It is an admirable fabric, and fronts. the ſea. The ball-room, 
which is finely ornamented, is eighty-ſeven feet in length, and 


forty- three in breadth.” The ſpacious apartments for tea and cards 


above which there a flight of bed-chambers: 


are acJounungs 
-floor conſiſts of a billard-room, and a capacious 


the ground 


apartment for public entertainments, which are conducted by a 
| maſter of the ceremonies. The tavern in the new ſquare, and 


the new inn by the water-ſide, are elegant houſes of public 
reception; the latter contains two elegant hot ſalt-water baths. 


|| The lodging-houſes, in general, are good, and the rooms con- 
1 venient. 


here are many decent boarding-houſes, kept by 
; reputable people, for the accommodation of ſuch as do not chooſe 
to keep a table of their own. The bathing- rooms are excellently - 
well calculated for their intended purpoſes ; here ſea- water is 


l 


; drank,. and guides attend. There are ſeven of theſe rooms, and 
| | H about 
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built a caſtle here, during the time he was in Britain. 


giate, having a dean and canons many years afterwards. 
- FEVERSHAM is r fine town, having one long and broad 
ſtreet, with a good market-houſe, where the market is kept on 
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C 
e machines are ſienple, ſaſe, convenient, and pri- 


after bathing, walk in the new Tquarez ihe tope. walk, or on the 
forts or, Hen the tide is at ebb, on the fands. In fine weather 
many go in boats to viſit the ſhips that ride at anchor in the 


road, or for the diverſion of fiſhing. 


Here alſo is a theatre, in Which a company of comedians 
moderate. 


they leave London on Wedneſday or Thurſday, and Margate 
on Friday or Saturday. By means of theſe hoys Margate is 


at Wdol-Key, near the Cuſtom-Houſe. Beſides the hoys, there 


are vvſſols fitted up as yatchs for the reception of paſſengers, who 


pay in general no more than gs. each; and if any ſelect company 


going by fea, may go by land carriage, as two machines run 
every day to Canterbury to meet the coaches which come in 


. thete from London. | 


In the year 176g, during the dreadful ſtorm on this coaſt,” the 
ſea overflowed the pier, and threw down the guns mounted for 
the defence of the harbour, but that loſs was Ben made 4 

In the year 833, when the Danes landed on this coaſt, the 
Engliſh oppoſed them with great bravery, and 4 bloody battle 
Was * at a place called Hackendown, 7. e. the held of 
Battle Akes, about two miles from Margate; and in 1744 many 


laid a few days, but when touched they mouldered into duſt. 
RecLivverR (or Reculver) eight miles North-Eaſt from Can- 


5 terbury, joins to the ſea at the mouth of the river Genlad, and 


has a church with two pyramidical ſpires, uſed as ſea- marks 


for ſhips between the Ifle of Sheppey and the North-Foreland. 


But the fea has gained ſo much on this town, that there are but 
few houſes left, and above ſixty years ago, its church was in 
ſuch danger, that men were almoſt continually employed to 
make good the walls or banks. It is ſaid the emperor Severus 
Whatever 
truth may be in this, certain it is, that many Roman veſſels 
have been dug up near it, beſides bracelets and coins. One of 
the Saxon kings had a palace here, of which part of a wall ſtill 


remains; and about the middle of the ſeventh century a monaſtery 


was founded, which was afterwards annexed to the abbey of 
Chriſt-Church in Canterbury, but the church remained colle- 


Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and there are two annual fairs of 


ten days each, namely, on February the 25th, and on Auguſt 


the 22d. It is a place of great antiquity, having been a royal 
demeſne in the beginning of the ninth century. In the year 


| 993 King Ethelftan held a Wittenagemote, or parliament here, 


enacted ſeveral laws, * hence it was called the king's little 
town” and King Stephen, together with his wife Matilda, and 
his ſon Kuſtace, all lie buried in the chancel of its ſtately abbey, 
that edifice being founded and -endowed' by the king, and re- 
mained till the general diffolution, when its revenues amounted 


& 


There are ſeyeral 025 or floops, from eighty to 
an hundred tons burthen, which fail hither in alternate weeks; . 5 i | 
| largeſt oyſters, ſuch-as ſome call ſtewing, *#thers Milton 6yſters- 
| | as they/ave from the Eſſex ſide with a ſmaller as well as with 
1 y ſupplied with proviſions, and all kinds of goods. } 3 0 6 

'bey ſometimes bring ſixty or ſeventy paſſengers, Who pay only 
flage. The ſtation of the hoys at London is 


_ chooſe it, "they may hire the beſt cabin. The paſſage depends fir 
on the wind and tide, and is ſometimes made in eight or ten I fely ſafe and eaſy; as it is now dried by means of che ſteam 
hours, and at other times in three days. Thoſe who dread» I} of water, Which paſſes from s copper at a great diſtance through 
| a tube, and fpreads- itfelf beneath a large | 


good. 


out, which ſeemed as freſh as if they had but 


to 2861. 128. 6d. Several parts of it, particularly two gate- 


; houſes, are ſtill remaining. 


This town, fituated on the branch of the Medway, called 
the Swale, and an appendage to the Cinque Port of Dover, is 
well peopled, and in a flouriſhing ſtate, being in the neighbour- 
hood of one of the beſt parts of Kent, and having a commo- 
dious (creek to bring in, or carry out, their goods; but many 
of the inhabitants have carried on the ſmuggling trade for years, 
tor which this creek hes very convenient. Rs 194.1 TOTS 

Its government is veſted in a mayor, jurats, and common-coun- 


Til, and is diſtant from London forty-eight miles. The fiſhermen 


here have a good cuſtom: they will admit no one to take out 
his freedom, unleſs he be a married man. They have alſo a 
law among themfelves, by which they are reſtrained from 
bringing oyſters into the town but at certain times, and in 


limited quantities; ſo that it is impoſſible to get any oyſters there; | 


but at particular times. | 


found to be in a very hazardous ftate, a new and handſome one 
has been built, under the direction of Mr. Dance, which, 
with its fine organ, &c. coſt upwards of goool. 2 Ty 
It was at the mouth of this Swale, namely, at Shellneſs, ſo 
called from the abundance of oyſter-ſhells always lying there, 
that the ſmack in which the late king James II. embarked for 
his eſcape into France, ran on ſhore, and being boarded by the 
fiſhermen, the king was taken priſoner ; the fiſhermen ard 
rabble treated him, even after they were told who he was, with 
the utmoſt indecency, uſing his majeſty with ſuch perſonal 
indignity, and ſearching him in ſo rude a manner, that the king 
ſaid,” “ he was never more apprehenſive of loſing his life than 


* 


In the year 1754, the nave or body of the old church being | 


, 
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ö lte, chtee times in the week. The poſt goes to and from | 
| Eohdon daily.  Proviſiohs, in general, are good, and the price 


mometer, and incre | Yy 
opened or ſhut as occaſion requires, Thus the lives of the men 


Henry 
' cellor of England, founded and endowed a collegiate church in 
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A than ume Ie was afterwards carried by them up to the 


ton, here he was not more nobly treated for ſome time, ' 
| till certain neighbouring gentlemen” of the county came in, 
| who underſtood their duty better, by whom he was preſerved 
from faxther ' violence, till 
F London by order of the 
i} with ſafety to London. 


coaches and a guard cafe from 
Prince of Orapge, to conduct him 
rt ,,, r. 


Pie BARNARD's New, Impartial; and Complete His- 
FF Pa oragann from: at Dots Lf 
From this e from the three towns, 
Queenborough, Milton, and Feverſham;- Billingſgate is ſupplied 
with ſeveral ſorts of fh; but particufarty with the beſt and 


a greater fort, called Waneet. 
Before we quit Feverſham, it is neceſſary to mention that 
the royal powder-mills are ſituated in this town : great quan- 


| ties of powder are here made for the uſe of government, a 
| afterwards ſent to Putfleet to be proved. | Formerly the method 
| of drying gunpowder was exceedingly difficult and dangerous, 


as it was dried by the means of fire; but at preſent it is per- 


large plate of copper on 
which the E the heat being regulated by à ther- 
nd increafed or diminiſhed by fines, which may be 


are ſecure z e more equally dried, and of a more 
durable dryneſs, is obtained in a much ſhofter time, and fewer 


hands are required to attend the operation. This beneficial new 
diſcovety of drying gunpowder by ſteam was made by D. L. 


| 8 e an "ingenious Swediſh gentleman, who perſonally in- 
ſpe 


ed the new building erefled for the purpoſe, and tried many 
curious experiments in the drying, by the immediate order of 
Lord 'Viſcount 'Townſhend, and the other members of the ho- 
hourable Board of Ordnance. + 7 1 
From Feverſham the road extends South-Eaſt to Canterbury, 
on each ſide of which are ſeveral agreeable villages, particularly 
 DAVINGTON, where there was a convent of black nuns, 
who had great ſalaries, their revenues at the diſſolution amount- 
JW 
enty III. in 12365, founded an hoſpital at Ofpring, near 
Feverfham, for monks of the holy croſs; but it fell to decay 
long before the diſſolution, and Dr. Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, 
procured' a grant of it for the uſe of St. John's college, at 
Cambridge. e ee A ps VVK 
TRRNOWI EY and'/BADLESMERE, two other villages, are only 
remarkable, for that at the firſt there was a priory of alien 
monks, which being diſſelved in 2 of Henry VI. its 
lands were given to the abbey of Sion in Middleſex, and at the 


| latter, Edward II. formed a deſign of building a fine abbey, 


but the troubles in that prince's reign defeated his intention. 
The pariſh church is a large Gothic ſtructure. GN 
- STURRY, on the river Stour, is not remarkable for any thing 
in ancient times; but in 1755, While ſome men were digging 
in à field, they {truck againſt a large flat ſtone, about five feet 
beneath the ſurface of the earth, which having been removed, 


they found under it a ſtone coffin, eneloſing one of lead, in which 


were the relicks of a human body. From ſeveral things found 
in the coffin, beſides the ſkeleton, it was ſuppoſed to have con- 
tained the aſhes of one of the Daniſh generals, who was ſlain in 


an engagement near this place. 


FoRDWICH is ſubject to the town of Sandwich. It is a place 
of great antiquity, and had formerly barons of its own; but at 


pre ent it is verned by a mayor and jurats. Pee: ; 5 
„ WixGnaMyp or Wickhath, is a village where, in the reign 


of Edward I. John de Peckham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


founded a priory for ſecular eanons, which remained till the 
general diſſolution of the monaſteries, when its revenues were 
valued at eighty- four pounds per annum. © Ph 
CHARTHAM, on the banks of the Stour, is a village where; 
in 1668, as ſome people were digging, in order to fink a well, 
they found a great number of petrified bones, of a very large 
ſize, and far beyond the common ſtandard ; but having laid ſo ' 
many years in the earth, no certain notion could be formed, 
whether they really belonged to the human ſpecies or not. 
CHILHAM is ſaid to be the place where Julius Cæſar encamped 
the day after he firſt landed in Britain. INT 
 HACKINGTON is a village where Archbiſhop. Baldwin began 
a collegiate church, towards the latter end of the reign of Henry. 
II. but the monks of Canterbury being afraid. that it might 
0 
* 


| interfere with their own intereſt, they ſent one of their body t 
' Rome to petition the pope for a mandate to get it ſuppre 
and the papal decree being ſued, the prelate was obliged 'to 


deſiſt. 290 ee AF | 
WV, an ancient town on the Stour, 57 miles from London, 


is mentioned in Doomſday-Book as belonging to the crown! 


The Conqueror gave it to Battel-Abbey ; and in the reign of 
VI. John Kea, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and chan- 


the town, for the uſe of ſecular canons. | 
The Stout is navigable up to the town, and the place is plea- 
ſently ſituated. There is a charity- ſcheol, founded = en- 
| - dowed 


A 8 


_ 
as 


. Howed by a benevolent lady ; and on Thurſday there is a weekly 
market, where all ſorts of proviſions are in great plenty. 
- - ASHFORD, à corporate town, ſtandis on 
the river Stour. It is a pretty well-built market- town, with 
Teveral genteel families in it. The church is large, and was 
formerly collegiate: they hold pleas for any thing not exceeding 
twenty marks. Near this town is an ancient ſeat of the Tuſton 
family, called Hothfield, which is large, but ſituated in a low 
marſhy ſoil, that renders it unhealthy; and not far from hence 
is Eaſtwell, the houſe and very extenſive nu of the Earl of 
Winchelſea. The weekly market is on "Tueſday, and its diſ- 
- tance from London fifty-ſeven miles. 2 | 
e dro is a all village, about nine miles South-Eaſt of 
aidſtone. 5 | | 
'- CHARING formerly belonged to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
but was alienated in the time of Cranmer. 5,17 pong 
' BETHERSDEN is a ſmall village, where ; chauntry for ſecular 


rieſts was founded in the reign of Henry VI. by Sir Richard || 


Lovelace, of which no remains are viſible. 
 LeNHAM is pleaſantly ſituated on a ſpall ſtream called the 


Len, from which it receives its name; but is a poor eontempti- 


ble place, containing nothing worthy of a traveller's notice, only 
that in the pariſh church is a monument to the memory of 
Robert Thompſon, who was grandſon to Mary Honeywood, a 
very religious Lay. and the inſcription imports that at the time 
af her deteaſe, the deſcendants of her body amounted to 367, 
viz. 16 children, 114 grand-children, 228 great grand- children, 
ind g in the fourth generation. There is a weekly market on 
Tuefday, and the diſtance from London is forty- ſeven miles. 
SMARDEN was a place of great antiquity before the conqueſt, 
but now is reduced fo low, that it has neither market nor fair. 
It was anciently a manor belongin 
terbury, but alienated many years ince. 6 
Urcousx had formerly a collegiate church, but it is now a 
rectory in the gift of the crown. LOS et i _ 
| MATTENDEN is a village where one Sir Robert de Rockeſly, 
in the reign of Henry III. founded and endowed a priory for 
Þrinitarian monks, which remained till the general diſſolution 
of inonaſteries. ens ll | | 
| Wesr-MALLING, called by ſome authors Town-Malling, 
is a place of conſiderable antiquity, Weſt of the Medway. Ti 
is built in a pleaſant ſituation, which induced Gundulph, biſhop 
| 4 Rocheſter, in the reign of William the Conqueror, to found 
an abbey here for nuns of the Benedictine order, into which 
many of the young ladies in the neighbourhood retired to take 
the veil.” It continued to flouriſh till the diſſolution of abbies, 
when its annual revenues amounted to 2451. Great part of the 
walls of this ſtately edifice are (till ſtanding, and, from its whole 
appearance, it muſt have been a work erected at a great expence. 
he town is now falling to decay, but it has ſtill a weekly mar- 
Zet on Saturdays, and is diſtant from London twenty-nine miles. 
John Colepepper founded a houſe for Knights Templars, at a 
village in the neighbourhood of this town, called WesT-Peck- 
2 but that order having been ſuppreſſed in the reign of 
Ldward II. it was given to the hoſpitallers, though none of its 
tuins are now to be ſeen. e | 
Woran is an ancient town, as appears from its being 
mentioned in Doomſday-Book, and given by the Conqueror to 
the archbiſhops of Canterbury, who had a palace here ; but in 
the reign of Edward III. it was pulled ene and another 
erected at Maidſtone. It is a ſmall town, but the church is a 
venerable Gothic ſtructure, and in it are a great number of ſtalls, 
which belonged to ſuch of the dignified clergy as attended the 
archbiſhop on his viſitation. Several pieces of antiquity have 
been found near this place, particularly ſome military weapons. 
The weekly market is on Tueſdays, and the diſtance from 
Londan twenty-four miles. ; | | 
 SEVENOKE, or - SEVEN-OaXs (commonly called Sennock) 
near the river Darent, is a great thoroughfare in the road to 
Rye, and twenty-four miles from London. 
from ſeven very high oaks near it, when firſt built, but which 
have been long ſince cut down. It has a market on Saturday, 
and two fairs, on July 10 and October 12. | 
In the reign of Henry V. one Sir John Sevenoke, lord-mayor 
of London, and formerly a poor foundling, brought up by the 
benevolence of the people, built an hoſpital for the ſupport of 
aged perſons, and a free-fchool for the education of the youth 
of this town, in gratitude for the favours ſhewed him by the 
inhabitants. 
In the troubleſome reign of Henry VI. Richard, Duke of 
York, and father of Edward IV. ſpirited up one Jack Cade, 
and directed him to aſſume the name of Mortimer, and claim 
the crown of England. This impoſter, having muſtered his 
army, was met at this place by Sir Humphrey Stafford, com- 
mander of the king's forces; but the royal army was obliged to 


retire to London, to which city they were followed by the rebels, 


where Cade was ſlain, and his followers diſperſed. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the hoſpital received conſiderable 
benefactions, and in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that learned 
princeſs augmented the revenues of the ſchool, and it is now 
called by her name. In 1727, the whole being in a ruinous 
condition, was pulled down, and rebuilt in a very handſome 
Manner. 5 


4 


great road, upon | 


to the archbiſhop of Can- | | 
0 | made of hollowed trees, in the marſhes of the river Medway; 


It derived its name 
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Sevenoke is at preſent a flouriſhing place, many ſilk weavers 
being employed in it, but none of the houſes have any thing wor- 
thy of a travelſer's notice. It is governed by à warden and 


four aſſiſtants; and the ityle of the corporation is, The wardens 


and aſſiſtants of the town and. pariſh of Sevenoke, and of Queen 
Elizabeth's free-ſchool. This liberty has no court of 8 
for pleas, but claims pt of Kemſing, part of Lighe neat 
Thubridue, part of Seal, and part of Speldherſt ; and the ſheriff 
directs his warrants to the bailiff of the liberty of Sevenoke; 
At Knowle, in the neighbourhood of Sevenoke, is the fine ſeat 
of his grace the Duke of Dorſet, where the park and gardens ars 
laid out in the moſt elegant manner. | 

W&STERHAM is a ſmall market-town, but well-built and 
populous, and near it is a fine feat belonging to the Earl of Jer- 
ley. The town is in a rural ſituation, but does not contain 
any _ remarkable. It has a weekly market on Wedneſdays; 
and is diſtant from London twenty-one miles. 

| MatrpsTONE, the county town, is pleaſantly. ſityated on the 
river Medway, 10 miles South-Eaſt of Rocheſter, and 36 from 
London. This town is a peculiar ef the archbiſhop of Cans 
terbury, who is the proper incumbent, and puts in 4 curate to 
officiate for him. The archbiſhop had a blocs here, now bes 
longing to Lord Romney, which is eſteemed. very Ancient, td 
which there is a chapel belonging. The architeQure is Gothic 
but good of the kind; and ſome parts bf it have been repaire 
after the modern manner. Maiditone was a Roman ſtation; 


named Vagniacæ, or Madviacæ, from the Britiſh word Mæd weg 


the meadows on the river Vaga, which are here beautiful. Th 
archiepiſcopal palace was founded by John Ufford, and finiſhe 
by Simon Iſſip. The college or hoſpital was erected by arch 


biſhop Bohiface, and a charity by Thomas. Arundel, now thé 


free-ſchool. About the year 1720, ſevetal canoes were dug up, 


| above Maidſtone. In the lands of Dr. Dodd, at Addington; 


near Malling, in the year 1720, a Britiſh coin of electrum, 4 


mixed metal of gold and ſilver, was found in the foundation of 


a ſtone wall: the convex fide was plain; on the concave was 4 


. Britiſh horſe, rude enough. i 


elections. 


The aſſizes are generally held here, and always the county 

It is governed by a mayor and twelve jurats, an 

returns two members to parliament. Es | 
Nennius, who wrote about the ninth century, calls Maid- 


ſtone the third conſiderable city in Britain, before the arrival of 


the Saxons ; and it appears from Doomſday-Book to have been 
a borough by preſcription, although it did not ſend repreſentatives 


to parliament till the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when it received 


a Charter of incorporation to be governed by a mayor, aſſiſted 
by twelve of the principal inhabitants. 


This town has a handſome ſtone bridge over: the Medway, 


navigable for veſſels of ſixty tons burden; and proviſions of all 
forts being in great plenty, upon the whole it is in a flouriſhing 
ſtate. 

Here is a well endowed free-ſchool, ſupported by the rents 
of an ancient priory, and four charity-ſchools for poor children 
of both ſexes. Great quantities of fine thread are manufactured 
here, and eſteemed equal to any in England; and, beſides the 
hops which they ſend to London, their orchards produce great 
numbers of cherries, The weekly market on Tueſday is reck- 
oned the beſt frequented of any in the county, and, as at Can- 
terbury, it is toll-free for hops. | 


When the foreign Proteſtants found ſhelter in England, 


many of them ſettled at Maidſtone, where they carried on their 
trade; and there being a manufactory at the time of the Refor- 


mation, and hops planted at that period, the following diſtich 


was often repeated: 


ä — —-— ES 
© BETS 


« Hops, reformation, bays, and beer, 
« Came into England all in a year.” 


After the concluſion of the peace in 1763, the county of Kent 
was infeſted by a ſet of daring. villains, who robbed wherever 
they came, ſo that few people were ſafe, either in their own 
houſes, or on the highways; but in the year 1765, the greateſt 
part of them were apprehended, and being tried at Maidſtone, 
were found guilty, and received ſentence of death. The ho- 
nourable Baron Smythe, who ſat as judge at the crown bar 
whoſe great humanity and tenderneſs are well known, foun 
it abſolutely neceſſary, for the good of the comraunity, to order 
ſeven of them for execution; but before the judgment could 


be executed, the villains, having procured weapons and files, 


cut off their fetters, and ſeizing the turnkeys, ruſhed into the 
lodge, and barbarouſly murdered 
after which they made theit eſcape. The whole place bein 
alarmed, an expreſs was ſent to the commanding officer 4 


Chatham, who ordered a detachment of the military in purſuit | 
of them, who overtook them at Sevenoke. 


Two of them, 
Italians, were ſhot dead, but the others made their eſcape, 


although they were ſoon after taken and lodged in different 


gaols. On the firſt of Michaelmas term they were brought by 
writ of Habeas Corpus into the court of King's-Bench, where 
their perſonal identity being proved, a warrant was made out for 
their execution, and they {uitered at Maidſtone a few days after. 
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From London to Field- Green 50 ſeveral others, which cannot be 
Hithe. This aaa Cobeech-Green..... | 52 included in this liſt, Rev 
* with gentlemen's ſeats. Ne wenden 54 | 
Tol Leigh-.-->=--| 6 Leigh Place, belonging to the Flud- I} —— - — 
en 8 yer s. From London to] _ | 3 6 SEES 
Southend -.....---.[ 9 Sir. John Shaw's ſeat. New Romney. 5 1 3 
Foot's- Cray... | 12 | Foot's-Cray-Place, belongingtoBen- | — : | 
Birchen wood. | 14 jamin bees Eſq. with ſeveral To . Woodgate * as * * It is 10 be olſerved, that in 
-Farningham ......| 18 ] others, equally grand, noble, and above | 34. general, and as near as poſſible, the 
1 Kingſdown . 421 beautiful. Goudhurſt........ | 43 | names of the ſeats are put oppoſite te 

8) Trotteſley ......-. | 26z : | Tenterden . . | 55 | the places ta which they are neareſt, 

"it Addingtoeon 28 ä N e »-- +» | 584 | and thoſe that are nat mentioned here 
17 Larkfield 313 a <P apple 3 61 | will, be found in the body of the work. | 
N Ayles ford. . 31 | Seat of the Earl of Aylesford. Old Romney Mill. | 67 | | SD; | 
| 4 4 ken o's 0/65 0+ BAS | | | New Romney..... | 70 | 
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A | 2 geendet Ny Months. | Days | Articles ſold, Places. Months. Dare Articles ſol 1 
1 Appledore |. 1 p. . — — — — 
. — - > opp 8 rib 5 | Tos and cattle | Lymnige....... ee . | 5 | Pedlary 
F. 2 „ Mich i} 9 4 dd. Lora Seb 13 | 
el renn. 29 | pPedlary | Maidſtone... . . J Nag. .. . 12 Horſes, bullocks, 
if | t 2Ptemider. . a edlary | . 3 
| | CO 1 1 Ma "EM L 9 | men an toys Malling. *v Uwe Oddober SW. x Toys, horſes, and 
- | | 2 — a AL | '5 | Horſes and cattle  |{ | November..._| , - cattle 
1 She cet”; R 31 Pedlary Marden . October 10 edlary 
i | Biddenden ***\ | November... | 8 Cattle and horſes Marſham 1 5 AR EK — Ditto, cattle, and 
— Blackheath .,. 4 _ 1 12 Bullocks, horſes, Miltoen .. . July Ras cs 24 3 
caſted . Aſcenſion-Day | — | \ Bullock. horte Nansen. . | Palm-Monday | — | Dit 
B EINE May. Pg ary Sp S, ho 7 | longham 33 | October 29 Pedlary and cattle 
Brookland —— 7 7 Auguſt * oo ocuo 31 edl 5 | Monkton «ob : July drab Mk 22 Hogs, &c. 
C1632 £479 21] Febru | eg d | October 11 Toys 
Bromley nc Auguſt e Wn, N e bullocks, Newenden Ju „ 1 Pedlary tt 
Canterbury.... September 5 oys 7 8 TY —— r ?9 | Linen and toys 
Challock .. .. October. 9 8 Nr horſes, © is 5 74 
ee e e Oldchapel...... | September. 4 1 A 
+: Wis. 8 
Charing 72 : 4 Gcbober 288 | 1 | Ditto 1 2 660 2352 Auguſt EEG 24 Pedlary : 
| Charleton' . — 18 ws 9 e LES 3 — | Cattle and pedlary 
4 1 A, —ä—ͥ— ͤ 2 „ 
| Chatham — 1 — * 3 | 2 | Ed horſes, Pluckley ........ | 3 3 Fo 1 1. 
Chilbam November 8 attle 1 "A 93 ous h . 99 
3 | Churchwhitfield. July en T+ | Queen Mough .. Auguſt 5 5 | Toys | | 
Comdewoospun FAugatts,., , e eee Rocheſt May......... 30 J Horſes, bulloc! 
woos per | Auguſt 4p ÞÞ...| 2 | Pedlary and oxen Heneiter : ories, bullocks, 
* | May... . he ry | December 11 & c. ; 
| Cranbrook —1 September 1 Cattle and horſes * 50+» | Auguſt....... 3 | edlary 
3 Dartford 9038. ah Auguſt. 8 10 " 1h t. Lawrence. : — 10 Toys 
| Pro ae April 3 iy ullocks and horſes St. Peter z. April.. 5 1 
| Deal... 4 ORober.:.... | 12 J Pedlary and M0 Ba Ma Cr July -----..-. | 10 h 448 
ö BF | | 8 t. Mary Cray .. September.. 10 itto 
555 November 4 4 haberdans P . December. 3 Hardware, drape- 
N Edenbridge 8 May. ie 6 | attle anit'tove * Sandh ſt | | TY, & haberdafh, 
Eaſtrey BE 5a y andhurſt.. 3 25 | Pedlary and cattle 
* October. 2 Cattle 8 5 
; Eaſtchurch 2 May. 5560 „„ 6 — 31 | To S | Seal * Otober 7 OP 14 Toys 
: {2 3 Palm-Monda 6 Y Sale 3 Wales ww. 6 Ditto 
| Eaſter-· Mond 3 Sellinge 1 2222 21 Pedlary, horſes, 
—_ CE} nd e., Je. 
ctober 10 b Sevenoke . 1 July 3 10 H ; 
| ie 8 October 8 12 OgS, toy Sy &c. 
F everſham 3 Au = ts Ak, 25 Toy y drapery, Shoreham *<'vvo c May . 1 oys 
5 Jon 2 by 3 - Borg len & linen di ttingbourn on Whit-Monday — | Linen and toys 
| Frittenden...... . September. 8 Dit wed 8 October 10 Ditto, woollens, and 
Goodneſtone. .. . . 14 | Cattle . 3 — | 10 Pedlary [hardware 
| Goudhurſt. -.; _. Auguſt....... 26 [ Dicto | Smith — 1 May — 12 Ditto, cattle, and 
8 5 April | ö ö September. £5. 29 horſes | 
raveſend. .. PIII 23 |} \ Toys, clothes, Staple.......... | July. 
„„ 7 EF ODerU . 24 / horles, &c. Stelline A 155 Dar 25 pal 3 
BY | — — edlary, . 
Great Chat: March.. 1 85418 mn telling { Mono. #4 as 1 ”— Y Fur cg ES 
b 1 3 cattle 3 ------ { Auguſt....... | 2 oys 
oh | 5 F Aſcenſion-Day | — Pedlary 
| roombridge , 4 September 2 | *Pedlary and cattle e 1 Auguſt....... | 26 | Toys 
Hadlow.......: hit-Monday A utle nos AW dn 1d. e and cattle 
| | . We 5 
Ham- Street. <aga 1 14 Pedlary, horſes, Tunbridge .. 4 July ME 1 Fes horſes, and 
=» 1 a Rog cattle October. 29 bullocks 
| Hawkhurſt Eo args Auguſt. EIT DIA 10 Pedlary and cattle Warborn N 1 PEEP 2 Pedlary, horſes, 
Horſemanden „ö 26 [Cattle a _ |} Walderſhare..... Whit-Tueſday | — Pedlary 12225 
Wehe 0 — — 10 | Pedlary, horſes, cat- T - | 
K 1 . | December. 2 Pu tle, oes, & cloth Weſterham 222 September. Abs 19 2 and 
ennington . Geo ws | Pedlars ware RA | —— 
Lamberhurſt. 25 April s Cattle Wingham. 24 1 — ITE 17 a Cattle 
Lenham ... October | 23 | Horſes Witterſham .. . May. . ? J edlar 
Labs ves to ur — 4 6 —— and cattle S Holy Thurs, — | Toys 4 
Lat. . 2 Ditto) rotham ...... + GIA 4 Bullocks, horſes, c. 
tt] 44 POL | 3 Men . 2 edlary, ' horſes, 
| ere, —— 3949 | — FR! 5 | Toys ye 1 n 4 | . es 
| It A be obſerved, that in the ſecond column of this Table, where daſhes are found, they imply that the months are the 4 * 
_ Preceding ; and in the third column, where dathes are found, they imply that the fairs in the parallel lines are Kage; as 
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In the reign of Edward J. Sir Stephen de Pencheſter built a large 
caſtle at a village called Allington, near Maidſtone, and from 
the remains of the walls it appears to have been a place of great 
ſtrength. Several curioſities have been dug up near Maidſtone 
articularly at a village called Hunton, where, in 168g, whilſt 
ome labourers were „ eee they diſcovered a ſtratum of cells 
many yards in l engin. 5 | | 


LEDs, Eaſt of Maidſtone, had a caſtle, as alſo a priory for 


lack canons, which remained till the diſſolution. We” 
: AYLESFORD, on the Medway, is at preſent little better than 
Gothic ſtructure, and near 

t was formerly a priory of Carmelites, founded in the reign 
Henry III. which remained till the diſſolution of monaſteries, 
hen it came into. the poſſeſſion of the Sydney family, and they 
erected an hoſpital on the ſpot for ſix poor people, who have 

each an allowance of ten pounds per annum. 


3 


acquaintance with ſome of the molt learned men in that age; 


| Queen Elizabeth ne. him ambaſſador to the emperor of 


Ona riſing ground, within a mile and à half of Aylesford, 


ly called Kettſcotty-Houſe, conſiſting of 


an antiquity, vul | 
re that, kind called Kentiſh-Rag, and then 


ur great ſtones, 


the Britons,  flain in battle, and there buried. This ancient 


great road leading from Rocheſter to Maidſtone ; two of theſe 
at are ſet parallel; a third at the Welt-end, perpendicular 
to 


Ja 


lenry V. and his retinue, at his return from France, when 
wine was two-pence a quart, and every thing elſe fo cheap, that 
the whole feaſt coſt but nine ſhillings and ninepence. 
reign of Elizabeth this town was made a corporation: it has 


fairs on Whit-Monday and October the ioth. Here is a ſmall 


charity-ſchool ; and juſt by are the ruins of a fortification, called 
Bavard's-Caſtle, raiſed by King Alfred, when in purſuit of 


Haſtings, the Dane. 


Box lk is a ſmall village, but celebrated in the hiſtory of 
this kingdom for the following piece of craft: In the reign of 
King Stephen a monaſtery was founded here for monks of the 
Ciſtertian order, and endowed with lands to a conſiderable value, 
of which it remained poſſeſſed till the revolution. But what it 
was molt noted for was a rood of grace, or an image of a faint 
called Rumbald, executed in ſo maſterly a manner, and ſo con- 
trived, that by ſprings leading to an aperture in the wall, and 

ulled by a prieſt, concealed in a ſecret place behind, it moved 
its lips and eyes with ſigns of approbation or diſpleaſure, juſt 
as the monks thought proper to direct it. This fraud brought 
many ſums to the clergy ; but when Lord Cromwell was ap- 
pointed viſitor of the monaſteries, he brought the ſaint to London, 
and expoſed the cheat to the people at St. Paul's croſs, after 
which the image was deſtroyed. * - | 


A BioGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE MOST EMINENT AND 
MOST. REMARKABLE MEN THAT WERE BORN IN THIS 
— County. IT. | | ad: . 
The firſt perſon who introduced the art of Printing into this 
Wand, was WiLLIam CaxTON. He was born in this county 
about the latter-end of the reign of Henry IV. and was bound 
apprentice to a Mercer in * Either prompted by curioſity 
or not liking his trade, he left his maſter, and went over to the 
Low Countries about the time that Printing began to be prac- 
tiſed at Haerlem, by Fauſtus, Guthenberg, and Schaeffar. | 
Eager in the purſuit of knowledge, he affociated himſelf with 
theſe men, and ſoon acquired a knowledge of their art, which 
he brought into England about the beginning of the reign of 
Edward IV. and, as appears from ſeveral records, he ſet up a 
printing-houſe in Weſtminſter-Abbey. He lived afterwards in 


_ different parts of London, and carried on his trade till the time 


of his death, which happened in the year 1491. : 

He was not only an ingenious, man, but alſo a man of learning, 

as appears from his chronicle of England, which though not 

altogether purged from monkiſh fables, is yet worthy the peruſal 
JJ re We. . IE | | 
Sir PHILIr S1DNEY was born at Penſhurſt in this county in 


the year 1554, and named Philip in compliment to the king of 


Spain, then conſort to Queen Mary. He received the firſt prin- 

eiples of his education at a free-ſchool in Shrewſbury, and after- 
ards removed to Corpus-Chriſti-College, Oxford, where he 
ompleted his ſtudies. e 


Having taken his degrees, he went abroad, and travelled chiefly | 
in France and Italy, where he learned to ſpeak the language of 


thoſe countries with the ſame facility as the natives. He was at 
Paris when the Proteſtants were moſt barbarouſſy murdered in 


the reign of Charles IX. on which melancholy occaſion he left 


France, and travell:d into Germany, where he contracted an 


4 & 


In the 


ier, himſelf with the greateſt honour and 


'brated work, called Arcadia, which he dedicated to his ſiſter, thy 


Germany, in which ſtation he continued for ſome years, and 


n 1579. he was one of thoſe. who oppoſed the marriage by 
tween Picebeth and the Duke of Anjou, for which he incurreq 

the queen's diſpleafure, and was obliged to fetire from qgurt; 
While he was in diſgrace he ſpent his time in writing that cele- 


Counteſs of Pembroke. Soon after this, he regained the favour 
of the queen, and was employed in LR, all which h 
di —_—_ with the greateſt fidelity. His u ee was n 
confined to England, for he was celebrated all over Europe ag 


the greateſt man of his time; and ſuch was his noble and gene- 
Tous diſpoſition, that the diſtreſſed from all parts found in him 1 


protector. . : : 5 
His uncle the Earl of Leiceſter, in 1586, being appointed to 


command the Engliſh forces, who were ſent to the relief gf the 


Netherlands, Sir Philip Sidney ſerved. uuder him with the 


me may aſfure you wa N honeſt but above all, govern your 


N -_ - 


+ beholdi 


deemed the tomb of Catigarn, brother of Vortigern, king of |} greateſt bravery, and obtained the higheſt reputation both for 
: | his courage and humanity ; but in an . near Zutphen, 
n 


his thigh was 3 a cannon ball, and he was obliged to be 
carried out of the field. He languiſhed under his wound about 


| three weeks, when he expired with all the marks of piety and 
1 


reſignation. His laſt words to his brother Sir Robert Sidney 
were, „Love my memory, cheriſh my friends—their faith to 


will, and affections by the will and word of yoyr Creator, in me 
the end of this world with all its vanities.“ | 
Sir Philip Sidney was not only a great but a good man, and an 


excellent pattern for all thoſe who are deſirous of obtaining real 


honour. | Beet 7 FO | | 
The Honourable Rtcuarn BoyLs was born in this county, 
in the year 1566. He received his firſt education at a private 


| ſchool, and completed his ſtudies at Bennet's-College, Cambridge. 


Here he took up his degrees of maſter of arts, after which he 


entered himſelf a ſtudent in the Middle Temple ; but his for- 
tune being ſmall, he left England, and went over to Dublin, at 
which time his whole wealth did not exceed fiſty pounds. | 

After his arrival in Dublin he married a very rich heireſs; but 


| he died in childbecꝭ before the expiration of the firſt year. The 
great fortune he obtained with this lady enabled him to purchaſe 
cConſiderable lands in Munſter; on which ſome of the neighbour- 
ing gentry wrote to Queen Elizabeth, intimating that Mr. Boyle 
could not have ſo much money unleſs he was ſupported by ſome 
foreign prince, and that he was certainly a ſpy employed by the 


King of Spain. 1 
Being informed of the meaſures taken by his enemies, he re- 


ſolved to go to England, and convince the queen how unjuſtly 


he was accuſed; but whilſt he was preparing to embark, the 
rebellion broke qut in Ireland, when all his eſtates were ſeized, 
and his whole property entirely deſtroyed. | 5 

Reduced almoſt to a ſtate of indigence, he came over to Eng- 
land, and went to his chambers in = Temple, in order to finith 
his ſtudies in the law. He had been here but a ſhort time, when 
the Earl of Eſſex was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland; on 
which occaſion Mr. Boyle was recommended to him as one well 
acquainted with the ſtate of that kingdom. But Mr. Wallop, 
treaſurer of Ireland, having a grudge againſt Mr. Boyle, repre- 
ſented him to the queen as an enemy to the government, and he 


was committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower. 
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However, this great man was not without friends, and through ' 


their intereſt he was examined in preſence of the queen, when 
his conduct appeared not only blameleſs, but even deſerving of 
the higheſt applauſe. In conſequence of this he was releaſed 
from his confinement, and her majeſty ſent him to Ireland as 
ſecretary to the Earl of Eſſex, where he ſoon after married a 
ſecond ay poſſeſſed; of a very conſiderable fortune. 

James T. created him Karl of Cork, and on the acceſſion 
of Charles I. he was appointed one of the lords juſtices of Ire- 
land. Soon after this he was raiſed to the dignity of lord high 
treafurer of Ireland, when he took for his motto the following 
words, God's providence is my inheritance.” We 14-7 

He er this high office during the remainder of his life, 
— died full of honours in 1642, in the ſeventy-ſixth year of 
is age. 3 f 5s I 

Sir RICHARD BAKER (ſo well known for his chronicle of the 
kings of England) was born at a ſmall yillage in Kent, in the 
year 1568, at which time his father was chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Having acquired a perfe& knowledge of the Latin 
and Greek languages, he was entered a commoner in Hart- 
Hall, Oxford, where he ſpent three years in the ſtudy of logic 


and metaphyſics ; after which he removed 


order to ſtudy the laws of his country. 
Having acquired a competent knowledge of the law, he went 


over to France, where he continued till the reign of James I. 


when he returned to England, and ſettled privately at Highgate. 
In 1620 he was appointed high ſheriff of the county of Oxford, 
but having married an heireſs in . Shropſhire, he found her 
eſtate ſo involved in law-ſuits, that he was brought into innumer- 
able difficulties. © To add to this, his natural generoſity induced 
him to. become bound tor ſome af his. wifc's relations, when he 


was taken in execution for debt, and committed to the Flect- 


>» Priſon, 
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22 bon, ee he ended bis days on che $th of February, in the 


- year 4045+ 


m Buse his confinement he wrote his chronicle of the kings of 


England, that being, the only expedient whereby he could obtain 


commnes pacefiaries of fe 5 1no thn nn or 
bog Francis WALSINGHAM (one of the greateſt ſtatefnien 
in the reign of Queen Eliz g ; 
He 3 LL firſt principles of education from a private tutor; 


— Queen Mary he left England, and travel 


Elizabeth) was born in the county of Kent. 
finiſhed his {ſtudies in King's-College, Tote 
2 


abroad, Where he acquired a conſiderable degree of knowledge | 


On che acceſſion'of Queen Elizabeth he returned to England, 


und in 1570 was ſent ambaſſador to France, where he diſcharged 
wo that high office with the greateſt * On his 

| retary of 
ſtate; but the affairs of the nation requiring his attendance 
abroad, he was ſent a ſecond time to France, and afterwards to 


return to England he was advanced to the poſt of 


Scotland. 


When Babington, the Papiſt, had laid the plot for murdering | 


ueen Elizabeth, Walſingham diſcovered the whole affair; and 

Bo confpirators'were ſeized and brought to juſtice before they 

had time to execute their diabolical intentions. 
In 1586 he was appointed one of the commiſſioners for the 


| trial of Mary, Queen of Scots, being one of thoſe who oppoſed 
| the motion in couneil, made by the Earlof Leiceſter, for murdering 
that princeſs in a bre manner. 


In 1388, when England was threatened with an invaſion from 
Spain, Walſingham was ſo vigilant in his office as a miniſter, that 


ſerved from the fury of a mercileſs tyrant, 


He died in 1590; and although he had for many years enjoyed 


ſeveral lucrative employments, yet at the time of his death he was } 
| public nature; and for ſome years continued in a recluſe ſitua- 


ſo poor that his friends were obliged to bury him privately h night 


he lived to ſee all their deſigns fruſtrated, and his country pre- [ 
with whom he received a rey conſiderable fortune. 
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in the cathedral church of St. Paul's, leſt his corpſe ſhould have 


been arreſted for debt. a 


He was certainly one of the moſt os 7; 2g) ſtateſmen that 
ever led in England, and, on many occaſions, was a friend to 
religious as well as civil liberty. He left only one daughter, who 


was famous for having three huſbands, the moſt diſtinguiſhed men 
of their times, Viz. Se Philip Sidney, the great though unfortu- 
nate Earl of Eſſex, and Richard, Earl of Clanrickard. 


Sir HENRY WoTTON was born in this county in the year 


1368. He received his firſt education from a private tutor, and 
was afterwards removed to New- College, Oxford, where he 
remained ſome time as a gentleman-commoner. Before he had 

taken any degrees he removed to Queen's-College, where he 
made a conſiderable e age and metaphyſics. 

At twenty years of age he left England to viſit the continent 
of Europe, and ſpent ſeveral years abroad, where he acquired all 
the knowledge that could poſlibly be obtained from the greateſt 
maſters. | 

Having returned to England towards the Jatter-end of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, he was appointed ſecretary to the Earl 
of Enex; but upon the fall of that nobleman he thought it moſt 
prudent to leave England, leſt he ſhould be involved in the ſame 
— with his maſter. Accordingly, he ſettled in Florence, and 
was much careſſed by the grand Duke of Tuſcany, who impart- 


ed to him a ſcheme which the Jeſuits had laid to murder James, 


King of Scotland. FE | 

Wotton ſent notice of this horrid ſcheme to James, and that 
prince ſoon after ſucceeding to the crown, he inquired of the 
courtiers whether they knew one Henry Wotton, who had ſpent 
many years in foreign countries ; and being anſwered in the 
affirmative, and that he was then in Florence, the king ordered 


him to be ſent for. When he arrived in England, the king 


embraced him with the moſt cordial affection, and immediately 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 
Alfter this he was ſent in a public character to Venice, with a 
handſome ſalary for his ſupport. Here he continued about eight 
years, when he returned to England; but was ſent a ſecond time 
in the ſame character, and lived twelve years more in that cele- 
brated city. | . 
On his return he ſolicited the king to permit him to retire to 
a private ſtation, where he might 7 end the remainder of his 
days in ſolitude. The king granted his requeſt, and the provoſt- 
ſhip of Eton- College being at that time vacant, his majeſty gave 
it to him, who, in order to. qualify himſelf, entered into holy 
orders in the fixtieth year of his age. | 
Through the whole courſe of his life he had ſuch a ſincere re- 
gard for the duties of religion, that it was difficult to ſay whether 
he was moſt learned or pious. All the fine arts of the Italians 
were familiar to him; but he conſidered them only in a ſecondary 
light, when compared with the love of piety, and the hopes of 
future happineſs. ' Aitgnl! 10 f 
Jon WALLts (one of the greateſt mathematicians of his 
time) was the ſon of a clergyman, and born at Aſhford in this 
county in the year 1616. He received his firſt education from a 
private tutor, and afterwards completed his ſtudies at Emanuel- 
College, Cambridge, where he took his degrees, and entered 
into holy orders. 1271 > 
He was chaplain to the Lady Vere, where, having much time 


on his hands, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of calculations, 
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for. which he 2 to have had à natural talent. When the 
civil wars broke out, he adhered to the parliament, and was 
preſented to the living of St. Gabriel in Fenchurch- Street, and 
afterwards made one of the clerks to the Weſtminſter-Aſſembly. 
He was one of thoſe Preſbyteriau miniſtets, who, in 1648, 


| ſigned the remonſtrance againſt Pang the king to death, and 


was the year following made Savilian Profefſor at Oxford. 

While a reſident at that univerſity, he did every thing in his 

wer to promote the ſtudy of natural knowledge, and was one 
of thoſe; who firſt projected the plan of the Royal Society. 
Being well convinced of the truth of Chriſtianity, while he was 
at Oxford he wrote an anſwer to the Leyiathan of Hobbes, and 
refuted that Deiſt from his own propoſitions. 

In 1658 he was choſen keeper of the records in the univerſity, 
about which time he publiſhed his mathematical lectures. On 
the reſtoration of Charles II. he complied with the act of uni- 
formity, and was not only continued in all his places, but alſs 
N 6 one of the chaplains in ordinary at court, 

He died at Oxford in 1703, and was buried in St. Mary's 
church in that city. 5 1 455 

: Joan EveLyn, remarkable for his great learning, was born 
at Wotton in this county in the year 1620, and finiſhed his 
ſtudies in Baliol-College, Oxford, from whence he removed tg 
the Middlo-Peiple; Landon, in order to ſtudy the laws of his 
country. | 1 | 

On the breaking out of the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. 
he went to viſit the Continent, and ſpent ſeveral years at Rome, 
acquired a perfect knowledge both of uſeful and 
polite literature. When he left Italy, , ſpent ſome time at 
Paris, where he married the only daughter of one Mr. Brown, 


In 1637 he returned to England, but being fond of retire- 
ment, he refuſed having any connections with matters of a 


tion of life, f | LE. 

In 1664 he was appointed one of the commiſſioners of ſick 
and wounded ſeamen; and about that time he prevailed on Lord 
Henry Howard to beſtow the collection of antiquities, called 
the Arundelian Marbles, on the univerſity of Oxford. 

When the Board of Trade was firſt eſtabliſhed in the reign of 
Charles II. Mr. Evelyn was appointed one of the commiſſioners; 
and on the acceſſion of James II. he was appointed one of the 
commiſſioners for executing the office of privy ſeal, during the 
time that Lord Clarendon was in Ireland. At the Revolution 


he adhered to the liberties of his country, and was made trea- 


ſurer of Greenwich-Hoſpital, which office he enjoyed for ſome 
ome but at length reſigned it on account of his ill ſtate of 
health. | 

Through the whole progreſs of his life, he was ever attentive 
to the practice of religious duties; and his favourite ſtudy was, 
the knowledge of nature as it is diſplayed in the material world. 
He was the author of many learned works, and died in 1706, in 
the eighty-ſixth year of his age. 

JohN EVELYN, fon of the above gentleman, was born near 
Deptford, in the year 1654; and was particularly diſtinguiſhed 
as a man of the moſt profound knowledge. He was inſtructed 
in 22 learning by a private tutor, and finiſhed his ſtudies 
in Trinity-College, Oxford. He was well acquainted with all 
the beauties of the Greek and Roman claſſics, and had a moſt 
extenſive knowledge of the civil law. ä 

On the acceſſion of William and Mary he was appointed 
one of the commiſſioners of the revenues in Ireland, when he 
diſcharged the duties of that high office with the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed integrity. The king intended advancing him to much 
higher employments, but he was taken away by an untimely 
death in the year 1698. | 

APHRA BEHN (a lady well known in the literary world) 
was the daughter of Mr. Johnſon, of Canterbury, and born in 
that city in the reign of Charles I. Her father being related 
to Lord Willoughby, that nobleman procured him the place 


| of lieutenant-general of the iſland of Surinam, whither he 


went with his family, at which time this his daughter was 
very young. | | 
Mr. Johnſon died a ſhort time after he had obtained poſſeſſion 


of his new office, but his family continued at Surinam ſeveral 


years; and there it was that ſhe became acquainted with an 


American prince, whoſe adventures ſhe deſcribed in a novel 


which ſhe afterwards publiſhed, called Oroonoko. 
After the reſtoration of Charles II. ſhe returned to England, 


and married one Mr. Behn, a merchant in London. Whether 


ſhe lived on good terms with her huſband, or whether he died 


ſoon after their marriage, is uncertain : however, the gaiety 


of her diſpoſition led her into ſuch company, that ſhe ſoon be- 
came intoxicated with pleaſure, and proſtituted thoſe charms 
1 which ſhe was adorned, to the moſt accompliſhed wits of 
that age. | 

When ſhe had been ſome years in England, ſhe publiſhed 


an account of the iſland of Surinam, which induced King 


Charles II. to employ her in a ſecret though dangerous under- 
taking, namely, that of being a ſpy in Holland. Being tho- 
roughly acquainted with the Dutch language, ſhe went over to 
France, from whence, to avoid ſuſpicion, ſhe travelled to Hol- 
land, and executed her commillion in ſuch a manner thas ms 
buſineſs 


— 


by gening from him copies of the papers containing all 
and ſ | 


From this -ybun 


ſaid to have ſaved” his country from utter ruin. | 
large ſhips, with a 2 number of ſmaller veſſels, had crowded | 


annum. 


the admiralty. 


admiral of the fleet. During the firſt ſix years of the reign 


degree of captain. 


* 
* 


buſigeſs on which ſhe went appeared the moſt likely to be 
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While ſhe was in Holland, the-fon 
elope with him to Antwerp, When he gave ſuch a looſe to his 


o 


pleaſure, that Mrs. Behn made him ſubſervient to her 1 0 
the 


chemes laid by the Dutch againſt England. | 
gentleman ſhe got information that the 
Dutch intended failing up the Thames, in order to burn our 


| fleets; an account of fhich ſhe ſent over to the Engliſh miniſtry, | 


who, at firſt, only conſidered it as à joke; though the-event 
afterwards proved Mrs. Behn had not deceived” them. 'When 
ſhe left Antwerp, ſhe" returned: to London, and dedicated [the 


| 


- remainder of her life to 1 856 pleaſure, and diſſipation- 


| $he was certainly a woman of fine natural parts, improved 
by the beſt education; but the little regard ſhe had for that 
eateſt of female virtues, modeſty, has obſcured her many 


accompliſhments, and induced the thinking part of mankind } 
| fion' of his late majeſty, was raiſed to the 


to conſider her works rather dangerous than uſeful to ſociety. 


What pity it is that an object deſigned by Providence as | 


one of the fineſt ornaments of the creation, ſhould be by 
nature ſo depraved! It is a ſhocking but true reflection, that 
too many of theſe are to be found in the preſent age, from 
ſome of the moſt elevated characters, down to the common 


- 


proſtitute. © 


Sir Grog Rookk, the celebrated ' admiral, was born in 
the county of Kent in the year 1650. His parents having 
deſigned him for the ſea, he received an education ſuitable to 


that profeſſion; and before he was * age, his great 
merit procured him the command of a ſhip of waer. 


In 1689 he was ſent by Admiral Herbert as commodore to 


Ireland, and aſſiſted General Kirk in taking Londonderry. In 
1680 he was advanced to the dignity of rear-admiral of the 


red; and ſoon after he was made vice-admiral of the blue. 


le behaved with ſuch amazing valour at the battle of La 
Hogue, that his name will be ever remembered by Engliſhmen; 
and from his conduct on the day after the battle, he may be 


the French artillery being in ſight, they 


near the ſhore, an 
Admiral Rooke was ordered to 


conſidered themſelves as ſafe. 


attack them, though it appeared almoſt impoſſible to ſucceed | 


in the attempt. However, he did not heſitate one moment in 


_ obeying his orders, but commanded, ſome ſmall fire-ſhips to 


approach near the ſhore, and ſet fire to the enemy's fleet, which 
was accordingly-done with the loſs of only ten men, -whilſt the 


damage ſuſtained by the French was more than they were able 


to repair for many years after, | | 
So diſtinguiſhed were the public ſervices of this great man, 
that 25 William ſettled on him a penſion of 1000l. per 
rom that time he was employed in many important 
ſervices, and raiſed to the dignity of admiral of the blue, being 
at the ſame time appointed one of the lords commiſſioners of 
He continued to enjoy the favour of King William till the 
death of that prince; and upon the acceſſion of Queen Anne, 
he was returned member for Portſmouth, and appointed vice- 
of 


Queen Anne, he was conſtantly engaged in the defence of his 


country. His name was a terror to the enemies' of Britain, 
and he carried the glory of the Engliſh flag to a height unknown 


before. | 10 5 8 
He died of the gout on the 24th of January 1709, and was 


buried in the cathedral church of Canterbury.— Well would it 
be, were the dying words of this great man implanted in the 
hearts of every Britiſh admiral.. «© I do not leave much (ſaid I Broad-Street. . = 
he) but what I leave was honeſtly gotten ; it never coſt the 
_ ſailor a tear, nor the nation a farthing.“ en TOY 
| GeoRGE ByYNG, Lord Viſcount Torrington, was born in Kent, 


in the year 166g, and deſigned' from his infancy for the ſea. 
While he was young he entered as a volunteer on board a ſhip 


plans 
Ci f 1 


Thirteen 


„ | of one of the "deputies | 
became ſo- paſſionately fond of her, that he perſuaded” her o 


g 


N 


is ſtill in the greateſt repute. 
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weapons. 


1 Oxford, but this office he on 


| of excellent ſermons, and tranſlated from the 
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Scotland; he was ſent with 4 fleet to cruiſe near the entrance of 
the Forth, and the magiſtrates of Edinburgh preſented him with 
the freedom of that city in à gold bots >Puring: the remihider 
of the reign of Queen Anne, Fes conſlantly employed in the - 

naval ſervice, and was appointed one of che lords of the adm; 


ralty ; but nbt agreeing wirkt the nieaſures of adminiſtration at 
the peace of Utrecht, he reſigned that important office. 


n the acceſſion of George I. he was appointed to command 
a ſquadron in the Downs, to intercept the Pretender, who was 
expected to land about that time; and ſo acceptable were his 
ſervices to his majeſty, that he” created him a baron, and gabe 
him alring of great value, with other markes of his royal favour.” 
On the 18th vf Auguſt 1718 he defeated the Spaniſi ſquadron 
off the Iſle of Scilly; and in 1719 he. defeated another fquadron 
of the ſame nation, which entirely ruined their force by fea. 
In 1721 he attended his majeſty to Hanover and on his return 
was made treaſurer of the navy; rear-admiral of Great, Britain, 
ereated Viſcount Torrington, and ſworn of the priey-cοðĩcil. 
In 1725 he was created a knight of the Bath; and on the/accef- 
high office of firſt lord 
commiſſioner of the admiralty,” 751d te oC tt rene bo 
He died in 1733, and was buried at South-Hill in Bedfordſhire. 
He left ſeveral children, among whom was the late unfortunate 


Admiral Byng, who was ſhot at Portſmouth in the year 1737. 


BasrL KENXET was born in Kent in the year 1674, and 
after receiving a grammar education at a private ſchool, was 


admitted in Corpus - Chriſti- College, Oxford. He applied him- 
ſelf with ſuch diligence to his ſtudies, that he ſoon became 


maſter of claſſical knowledge, and in 1696 publiſhed a book o 


the Roman antiquities, which went through many editions, and 


In 1706 he was appointed chaplain to the factory at Leghorn, 
where he was greatly eſteemed, both by the merchants and con- 
ſul. While he was there, the Popiſh prieſts endeavoured to 
pervert him to their perſuaſion, but he was proof againſt 
all their attacks, and fairly conquered them with their 'own 
Italy not agreeing with his conſtitution,” he determined to 
return home; though he would not quit his poſt till he ſaw his 
place ſupplied by another of approved integrity, by which means 
he was very inſtrumental in contirming' rabeſlabliſhing that valu- 
able privilege which the factory has ever ſince/enjoyed, © 
In 1714 he was elected preſident of Corpus-Chriſti-College, 

joyed but a very ſhort dens fr 

having obtained a bad habit of body while in Italy, he died of 
a decline on the igth of May in the ſame year. 
Beſides the work above mentioned, he publiſhed the lives of 
the ancient Greek poets, in which he has diſcovered great 
knowledge and erudition; he was likewiſe! author of a volume 
| French, < Puffert= 

dorff*s Treatiſe on the Law of Natuert. 
Benjamin HoaDLey, D. D. was born at Weſtram in 


Kent in the year 1676. He was firſt inſtructed in grammar 


—_— at a private ſchool, and afterwards placed in Catharine- 
Hall, Cambridge, where he had reſided but a ſhort time, when 
he was ſeized with the ſmall-pox in ſo violent a manner, that 
he felt the effects of it ever after; for he loſt the uſe of one of 
his limbs, and when he preached was always” obliged to ſit in 
the pulpit. : 7. SHE 4 rot Ohty 
ente recovered from this diſorder, he applied himſelf 
cloſely to his ſtudies; particularly ſuch authors as treated on 
civil law, by which he became an enemy to ontifical impoſiti- 
ons, and a ſtrenuous advocate for the rights of mankind. ' 
When he had taken up his degrees, he entered into holy orders, 


and was choſen leQurer of St. Mildred in the Poultry, London; 


ſoon after which he was appointed rector of 3 Peter le Poor in 

During the heat of the controverſy carried on in the reign of 
8 he aſſerted with the greateſt ſlrength of reaſoning, 
the right of private judgment in matters of religion, and the 


neceſſity of ſupporting the revolution ſettlement; which en- 


deared him ſo much to the people, that the houſe of commons 


of war, but not meeting with encouragement ſuitable to his 


wiſhes, he accepted of an enſign's commiſſion in one of the 


regiments of foot, commanded by 
Tangier in Africa. | 75 9 
Diſliking the land ſervice, he applied to the Earl of Dartmouth, 


General Kirk, then lying at 


reſented an addreſs to the queen, praying her to advance him 
to ſome dignity in the church; but her majeſty refuſed comply- 
eir requeſt. 333 0 


with | : 
| "Hoadle however, was not without friends, for in 1710 the 


mother of the late Duke of Bedford preſented him to the valuable 


who appointed him a lieutenant on board the Orford, from living of Streatham in Surrey; and in 1714 he was ſworn one 


which time he devoted himſelf wholly to the ſea. When the 
Prince of Orange landed in England, Mr. Byng was ſent by 
the Earl of Dartmouth to that prince with an offer of fubmiſlion, 
which was graciouſly . and he was advanced to the 


n 170g he was made rear-admiral of the red, and the fol- 


lowing year ſent into the Mediterranean, under the command 
of Sir Cloudfley Shovel, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſeveral 
engagements, particularly at the battle of Malaga. In 1705 he 


intercepted the French. Weſt-India fleet in their return home, 
and ſeized the whole, in Which were prodigious quantities of 


the moſt valuable goods. The ſame year he was returned a 
durgeſs for the town of Plymouth, and alſo made vice-admiral 


of the blue. 


— 
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In 1708, when it was expected the Pretender would land in | 


of the chaplains in ordinary to George I. 3 
In 1715 he was promoted to the biſhopric of Bangor; and 
ſuch was his natural ſimplicity, that when he went to do homage 
to the king on that occaſion, he knew not the way to the royal 
apartments, and actually fat in the guard- room till he was called 
into his majeſty's preſence, ... 
In 1716 he wrote his excellent treatiſe againſt the non-jurors, 
which greatly contributed towards reconcili ng the people to the 
then government. In the ſame year he alſo preached bis ſermon 
on theſe words, My- kingdom” is not f + this world. This 
ſetmon brought upon him the vengeance of the. high church 
party; but he was protected by the civil power. £2 
The Princeſs of Wales (afterwards Queen Caroline) had a 
great eſteem for Dr. Hoadley; and on her recommendation he 
was promoted, in 172 15 to the ſes of Hereford. On the N 
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he was tranſlated to Saliſbury, when he re- 


is beloved retirement at Streatham; and in 1 738 he Was 
N ths biſhopric of Wincheſter, which dignihed ſtation 
he enjoyed twenty-three years, and died at Chelſea in the year 


1781 | 


He was a very learned man and a great divine; and his ſer- 


- mons, of which he publiſhed ſeveral volumes, ate very juſtly 


wee Harks, D. D. was born in this county in 1677, 


Ile received his firſt education at a private ſchool, from whence 


he was ſent to Bennet's College, Cambridge, where he finiſhed 


is ſtudies, and entered into holy orders. 1 
* he early part of his life he diſcovered a ſtrong inclination 


1 ; nature, and proſecuted that delightful ſcience through 


all its intricate mazes. He had the greateſt averſion to ſyſtems 


in general, which induced him to conſult experiments, and 


prove his theorems by ocular demonſtration. The progreſs he 


made in thoſe ſtudies and experiments is well known, and will 
ever remain a proof of his very diſtinguiſhed abilities. 

Soon after fe had entered into holy orders, he was preſented 
to the living of Teddington in Middleſex ; and not having any 
ambition, or being the leaſt deſirous of obtaining preferment in 
the church, he lived contentedly in his 7 and carefully 
diſcharged the duties of his office; nor did he neglect gratifying 
himſelf with his favourite -indulgence, the pleaſing ſtudy of 

ature. | ; : | 
5 In 1718 he was elected fellow of the Royal- Society, and was 
ſoon after promoted to the ſame dignity in the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. In 1731 he was appointed clerk of the cloſet 
to the Princeſs Dowager of Wales, who would have procured 
him a biſhopric, had he not abſolutely declined all thoughts of 
referment. | | 

Parirtie YORKE, Earl of Hardwicke, and lord high chancellor 
of Great-Britain, was the ſon of an attorney at Dover, where he 
was born in the year 1690. He was educated in the principles 
of grammar at a private academy; from whence he removed to 


the Inner Temple, London, and ſtudied the law under the di- 


rection of Serjeant Salkeld. X 

In 1714 he was called up to the bar, where he ſoon acquired 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed reputation; and in 1718 he was, by the 
intereſt of the late Duke of Newcaſtle, returned member- for 
Lewes in Suſſex. In 1719 he was appointed ſolicitor-general, 
and when Counſellor-Layer was tried in the court of King 
Bench, in 1722, he behaved on that occaſion in ſuch a manner 
as will ever do honour to his great abilities. In 1724 he was 
raiſed to the important office of attorney-general; and in 1733 
he ſucceeded Raymond as chief juſtice of the court of King's- 
Bench. - ; | 

On the death of Lord Talbot, in 179), he was conſtituted lord 
high chancellor of Great-Britain, which office he enjoyed near 
twenty years. During the time he preſerved this elevated cha- 
racer, the buſineſs was executed with ſuch integrity, that no 
appeal was ever made from his lordſhip's determination, except 
in three caſes, which the lords thought proper to affirm. 

In 1746 he preſided as high ſteward on the trials of the Earls 
of Kilmarnock, Cromartie, and Lord Balmerino; and in the 
year following on that of Lord Lovat. In 1749 the univerſity of 
Cambridge (without his knowledge) elected him their high 
ſteward; and in 1754 his late majeſty created him Earl of 
Hardwicke. | 3 
HFle continued to diſcharge all the duties of his office, as chan- 


cellor of Britain, till November 1756, when he reſigned the 


got ſeal, and retired to a private ſtation. His lordſhip died on 
the 6th of March 1764, and was interred in the ſame vault with 
his wife, at Wimple in Cambridgeſhire. 

He was the laſt author of the SpeQator ; a circumſtance not 
known till ſome after his death. 

It would be unpardonable to quit this article, without taking 
ſome notice of the deſcendants of this great man. In 1719 
his lordſhip married Miſs Cocks, niece of the great Lord Somers, 
by whom he had the following ſons. 

Philip, Earl of Hardwicke, one of the moſt accompliſhed 
noblemen in England, and a great ſtudent in the antiquities of 
this country. _ 925 f 

Charles Yorke, who in 1769 was conſtituted lord high chan- 
cellor of Great-Britain, but died a few days after. 

Sir Joſeph Yorke, Knight of the Bath, general in the 
army, and colonel of the fifth regiment of dragoons. He has 
been many years ambaſſador and plenipotentiary to the States 
General. 

John Yorke, clerk of the crown in chancery. And : 

James Yorke, who entered into holy orders, and is at this 
time biſhop of Ely.. | > 

His lordſhip had likewiſe two daughters, the firſt of whom 
was married to the late Lord Anſon, and died without iſſue in 
1760. The ſecond was married to Sir Gilbert Heathcote in 1749, 


| but had no iſſue till 1769, when ſhe was ſafely delivered, but died 
in child-bed. 


ELIZABETH BARTON, commonly called the Holy Maid of 
Kent, was born ſomewhere in this county in 1505. She was 
ſome time a menial ſervant to a farmer, and being troubled with 
hyſteric fits, ſhe uſed to give ſtrange accounts of revelations that 
were made. to her during the paroxyſm of the fit. This hap- 
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ah. 


a 
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pening about the time that Henry VIIT. ſhook. off the pope's 
ſupremacy, the prieſts were determined, if poſſible, to turn the 
natural diforder of this girl to their own advantage, by ſetting her 


up as a 7 inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt. 


One Maſters, a knaviſh prieſt, was the firſt who began his 
pranks with this filly girl, by adviſing her to tell the people, 
that Chriſt and the Virgin appeared to her, and gave her direc- 
tions to foretel future events, which was greedily ſwallowed by 
the ignorant multitude. "The artful management of this im- 
poſtor, together with her pretended piety, brought great crowds 
of people to viſit her, among whom were Wareham, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, with many other 
perſons, friends to Popery, and who thought this an happy oc- 
currence to ſupport their ſinking religion. 

Wareham, the archbiſhop, was.a moſt gt Air Papiſt, 
and he ſecretly inſtructed her to tell the people, that the Bleſſed 
Virgin had appeared to her, and told her, that ſhe would not 
recover unleſs the viſited an image, in a Chapel at a ſmall village 
near where ſhe lived. A day being appointed for that purpoſe, 
this young impoſtor went to the place attended by upwards of 
three thouſand people, amongſt whom were ſeveral perſons of 
quality, | | „ | 
Alt her entrance into the chapel, ſhe was ſaluted with a hymn, 
and as ſoon as ſhe approached the image of the Virgin, ſhe fell 
into a trance, and repeated ſuch rhymes 'and eg as the 
knaviſh prieſts had inſtructed her, all tending to ſupport Popery. 
When recovered from this fit, ſhe told the people that the Virgin 
had ordered her to chooſe Dr. Bocking, one of the canons of 
Chriſt's-Church in Canterbury, to be her confeſſor. This 
Bocking accepted of the office, and Wareham, the archbiſhop, 
placed the girl in a nunnery, where ſhe carried on the impoure 
for ſome years. | . 

During the time that the divorce was depending between 
Henry VIII. and Catharine of Arragon, the clergy were under 


great apprehenſions, that if the king married Ann Boleyn, it 


would be fatal to their religion, as that lady was ſuppoſed to 
favour the Reformation. This induced them to ſet all their 
engines to work, in order to prevent the divorce, and amongſt 
others Dr. Bocking was not idle. He told his pupil that he 
was under an abſolute obligation, for the good of the holy mother 
church, to pretend that the Virgin Mary had appeared to her, 
and commanded her to go and threaten the king to deſiſt from 
his intention of parting with his queen. The girl, puffed up 
with her former ſucceſs, and the character ſhe bore for ſanity, 
was fooliſh enough to obey the prieſt. . She told the people, that 
the mother of our Saviour had ordered her to declare, that if 
the king parted with Catharine, he ſhould not fit on the throne 
a year longer, but ſhould die a villain's death. Henry, although 
a ſlave to his paſſions, yet had an excellent underſtanding, and 
took no notice of this impoſtor, but rather treated her as an 


object of contempt ; but Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir 


Thomas More, having blazed all over the nation, that ſhe was 
divinely inſpired, it became a very ſerious matter with Henry, 
who was no ſtranger to the tricks of the prieſts. He iſſued his 
warrant to bring the holy maid and her accomplices into the court 
of ſtar- chamber, where there was a numerous appearance of the 
nobility. When under examination, they were threatened with 
the torture, unleſs they made a full diſcovery of the fraud, upon 
which they confeſſed the whole trick. 

In an age of Popith bigotry it was neceſſary, for the ſecurity 
of government, to make as public an example of the offenders 
as poſſible. Accordingly, the court ordered them to be taken 
to St. Paul's croſs, at the upper end of Cheapſide, and being 
placed on a ſcaffold, the biſnop of Bangor preached a ſer- 
mon to the people, ſetting forth the nature of their dangerous 
practices; after which each of them were obliged to read their 
confeſſion aloud. | 

From thence they were carried to the tower, where they re- 
mained confined in Ake apartments till the meeting of par- 
liament. It was conſidered as a dangerous affair, to truſt the 

matter with a grand jury, and therefore an act paſſed both houſes, 
by which they were attainted of high treaſon, and a warrant made 
out, that Dr. Bocking the confeffor, Maſters, Deering, Biſby, 
and Gold, four monks who had been active in the affair, together 
with Elizabeth Barton, ſhould ſuffer death at Tyburn. They 
were all drawn to the place of execution on ſledges, and the holy 
maid was burnt; but the prieſts were hanged and e 
their heads being afterwards placed on the molt conſpicuous parts 
near-town. 

There are certainly not in the univerſe, a more formidable ſet 
of enemies than Popiſh prieſts, where their own intereſt is can- 
cerned. Their education gives them an opportunity of ſtudying 
a proper knowledge of mankind, ſo that it is no difficult matter 
with them to make a ſilly girl inſtrumental in diſturbing the 
peace of a whole kingdom. Happy Britain, who is now de- 
livered from papal tyranny. BarNaxrd's Hiſtory of England 
contains a very full account of this female impoſtor. 

SIR NICHOLAS BACON was born near badge in this 
county in 1510. He received the firſt principles of education 
from a private tutor, and afterwards finiſhed his philoſophical and 


| philological ſtudies in Corpus-Chriſti-College, Cambridge. When 


ſided a coniiderable; time at Paris. Upon his return to England, 


he had taken his degrees ia the arts, he travelled abroad, and re- 
he 
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educated in Magdalen-College, 


wards, a place of great importance in thoſe times. 


and during the 


ing the Prote 
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THE NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER 


a 


92 


up 


Upon the diſſolution of the monaſteries; the king made 


Bury, and promoted him to t 


In the * of Edward VI. he was continued 
prudence, that he was never brought into any trouble. On the 


hood, and conſtituted lord keeper of the great ſeal. Upon the 
meeting of the a ep he was very inſtrumental in eſtabliſh- 
nt religion, as it is now ſettled by law. Some 

of the privy counſellors adviſed the queen to bring a bill into the 
houfe to reverſe the act of her mother's attainder, but Sir Nicholas 

was of a different opinion: he thought that wearing the crown 

urged from all crimes was ſufficient ; and, in compliance with 


| His advice, two bills were paſſed into;afts, by-which the queen's 


title was recognized, and-her mother's blood reſtored. 
The greateſt part of the buſineſs in this ſeſſions of parliament 


was managed by his lordſhip in ſo judicious a manner that 


does great honour to his memory. The {hare he had in the 
buſineſs of the Duke of Norfolk, and Mary, Queen of Scots, 
with his aſſiduity in ſupporting the Proteſtant religion, brought 
upon him all the indignation of the Popiſh party, both at home 
and abroad; but he went through the duties of his office with 
an unſullied reputation. In the chancery he diſtinguiſhed him- 


ſelf by a very moderate uſe of his power, paying, on every 
occaſion, great reſpect to the common law; and after having 


held the great ſeal of England above twenty years, he died on 
the 2oth of Februaty 1380. | 7 | 
Johx LiLLy, who flouriſhed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
was born in Kent, but in what year is uncertain. He was 
Oxford, where he took his 
degree of maſter of arts in 1575. He was early attached to the 
love of poetry, a proof of which he has given to the world in 


* feveral plays. He was one of the firſt writers who attempted to 


grammar ſchool of that town. 


refine his native r 

preſſions which had disfigured it for many ages. He was ſo 
much eſteemed for the beauty of his ſtyle, and his inoffenſive 
behaviour, that his company was ſolicited by the greateſt perſons 


at court. | | 
Queen Elizabeth was ſo pleaſed with ſome of his pieces, that 


ſhe appointed him to a place in her houſehold ; but how long he || (: 
| riners. 


enjoyed it, or when he died, is uncertain. | 
WILLIAM SOMNER, one of the greateſt antiquarians in the 


laſt century, was born at Canterbury in this county in 1606. 


He was inſtructed in the free-ſchool of that city, but never ſent 
to any of the univerſities. Notwithſtanding that apparent de- 
fect in his education, he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf. by ſeveral 
learned compoſitions, particularly his hiſtory of Canterbury, 


which was publiſhed before he was thirty=three years of age. 


His next ſtudy was that of the Saxon language, of which he be- 
came a perfect maſter ; and ſo great was his thirſt after the know- 
ledge of the antiquities of this country, that he ſtudied the Gallic, 
Icith, Scotch, Gothic, German, and Sclavonian languages. 
Having accidentally met with Twiſden's edition of the laws of 
Henry I. he wrote learned notes on that work, and a gloſſary 
of the more difficult words. His next work was a treatiſe on 


_ Gayvelkind ; and he aſſiſted Sir William Dugdale, in compiling 


the Monaſticon Anglicanum. He publiſhed his Saxon dictionary 
about a year before the Reſtoration, and died at Canterbury on 
the goth of March 1669. | 

During the civil wars, he adhered with the moſt unſhaken 
loyalty to Charles I. and lamented his death in two poems, which 
he wrote on that mournful occaſion. 

RoBerT PLoT, well known for his many valuable writings, 
was born near Wye in this county, and educated in the free 
hilſt very young he was en- 
tered a ſtudent in Magdalen-Hall, Oxford, where he ſoon be- 


came eminent for his abilities in natural knowledge, and took 


his degree.of maſter of arts. 8 | 

Being convinced that the mind is enlarged by reading, he 
entered upon the ſtudy of the civil law, as laid down in the 
Juſtinian inſtitutions, the pandeQs, digeſts, and nouvelles, and 
went over moſt of the commentators. Having taken his degree 
of doctor in the canon and civil laws, he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society, and appointed to reviſe and correct ſuch 
. as were intended to be publiſhed. 

In the reign of James II. he was made hiſtoriographer royal, 
and regiſter of the court of honour; at the ſame time he was 
choſen 5 T of the Aſhmolean library, and died in 1696. 

'Lewis THEOBALD was the ſon of an eminent attorney at 


_ Sittingbourne in this county, where he was born in the reign 
of Charles II. and educated at a private ſchool in Iſleworth, + 


Middleſex : he was afterwards entered a ſtudent in Gray's-Inn, 
but left the profeſſion of the law for the more empty name of 
a poet. He' commenced a public writer for periodical works, 
and having abuſed Mr. Pope's tranſlation of Homer, that gen- 
tlemen placed him as an object of ridicule in the Dunciad, which 


was certainly more from a principle of revenge than other 
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reign of Queen Mary, he behaved with ſo much 
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. acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, he was honoured with knight- 


by purging it from thoſe obſolete ex- 
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he entered himſelf a ſtudent in Gray's-Inn, where he ſoon ac- | 
quired a perfect knowledge of the municipal Jaw, and was called | 
to the bar. As a counſellor at law he ſoon acquired great 
| buſineſs, which he conducted with honour and integrity. 


motives, as Theobald was in many inſtances a man of abilities. 
Mr. Theobald undertook an edition of our great poet Shak - 
ſpere, at the ſame time that Pope was preparing his for the preſs ; 
and although he affected to be ignorant of that gentleman's de- 
ſign, yet he took care to lead him into many blunders, by con- 
cealing from him the knowledge of thoſe materials from which 
he collected his notes. This was a great detriment to Mr. Pope, 
and his edition being publiſhed ſome time before that of Mr. 
Theobald, it was but little regarded as ſoon as the other was 
known. Theobald's edition of Shakſpere is confeſſedly the beſt 
ever yet publiſhed ; beſides which he was the author of ſeveral 
other poems and tranſlations. %% 


REMARKS ON THE Se&-CoasTs or Kur. 


: 
. 


On the Southern point of the county, called Dungeneſs, 
is a light-houſe, erected for the benefit of mariners. | A neck of 
beach ſtretches off a great diſtance into the. ſea from this point, 
part of which is dry at low water. In Romney-Bay, a little to 
the Eaſtward of Dungeneſs, is a good road for ſhips in Northerly 
winds. F | | | SEA 

About five or ſix miles to the Southward of the South- Fore- 
land, is a ſand called the Gunman: on this ſand there is only 
twelve feet at low water. | | | 

The Downs 'is a noted road for ſhips, and is a bay formed by 
two head-lands, called the North and South- Foreland, and de- 
fended, in ſome meaſure, from Eaſterly winds, by large ſand- 
banks, called the Godwin-Sands, which, for near three leagues 
1 lie parallel to the coaſt, at about a league and a half 

iſtance. 1 n 8 
But notwithſtanding theſe fands, and the two headlands above. 
mentioned, the Downs, in ſome particular winds, proves ſuch a 
wild road, that ſhips are often driven from their anchors, and 
either forced on ſhore, or into Ramſgate-Pier, &c. This road is 
particularly expoſed to South-Eaſt, and Eaſt-North-Eaſt winds ; 
ſo when a ſtorm happens from either of thoſe points of the 
compaſs, dreadful havock is generally made among the ſhips in 
this road. | | | 1 43; he Phe 
Near the Iſle of Thanet, were lands belonging formerly to 
Godwin, Earl of Kent, father of King Harold; and, being low 


ground, were defended from the fea by a great wall, which re- 


quired conſtant care to uphold. This tract was afterwards 
given to St. Auſtin's monaſtery, near Canterbury, whoſe abbot 
neglecting the wall, while he was intent on building Tenterden 


ſteeple, the ſea broke in, and drowned the ſaid lands, leaving the 


ſands upon it, which have 


| prope at times ſo dangerous to ma- 
They lie between t 


e North and South-Forelands, and 


run parallel with the ſhore for three leagues, at about a league or 
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gate-Pier. 


a league and a half diſtant from it, and are dry at low water. 
They break all the force of the ſea on the Eaſt-South and South- 
Weſt, and thereby make the Downs a tolerable good road; yet 
when the wind blows very hard from ſome particular points, as 
Eaſt-North-Eaſt, &c. ſhips are driven from their anchors, and 
are often forced on theſe ſands, or into Sandwich-Bay or Ramſ- 

The firſt road for ſhips, after paſſing by the North-Foreland, 
is the bay before Margate, where there are between eight and 
nine fathom water ; but there are ſo many ſands and ſhallows 
near it, that none but thoſe well acquainted with the coaſt ven- 
ture to enter it, eſpecially if the ſhip be large. There is alſo a 
pier at Margate for ſmall veſſels ; but the entrance is rendered 
ſomewhat dangerous, by a ledge of rocks, which ſtretches off 


from the Weſtern cliff to a very conſiderable diſtance, 


From hence all the way up the channel to 'Tilbury-Fort and 
Graveſend, there-are a great variety of ſand-banks, ſome of 
which have buoys fixed upon them by order of the Trinity-Houſe: 
ſo that a ſkilful 2 is neceſſary bo large ſhips. Small veſſels 
indeed paſsup and down this channel without danger, there being 
water ſufficient for them in almoſt any part. 7 

The Nore is a noted road for ſhips; and lies befare the Weſ- 
tern mouth of the Medway, called the Weſt-Swale. Ships ride 
here in great ſafety, except in- Eaſterly and North-Eaſt winds, 
when it is wholly without ſhelter, Here properly begins the 
mouth of the Thames, ſo much frequented by ſhips from all 
parts of the world, where navigation is known and any foreign 
trade carried on. l | | 


Curious PLANTS FOUND IN KENT. 


Thorough-Wax, Perfe/iata, Ger. found. among the corn near 
hay e 8 © | 

Spoon- Wort, or Scurvy-Graſs, Cochlearia, Ger. found in va- 
rious parts of the ſea-coaſts of this county. There are two 
A of this plant, both of which ate found in great plenty 
along the coaſt of Romney. Marſh. Ee 
Greek Valerian, 'or Jacob's Ladder, Valinions e Ger. 
found in the woods near 'Tunbridge-Wells. 


Wild Valerian, Valeriana fylveftris, Ger. found in ſeveral 
parts of this county, eſpecially in the neighbourhood of Goud- 


1d „ Caltha paluſtris, flare pleno, C. Bauhins, foun 
| Sea- 


hurſt. ̃ 
Marſh-Mari 
in the marſhes in the Iſle of Sheppey. 
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marſhes of W 
Fellow Water ily 1. 


Tab ee Hirnis marina ee Park found i in the 
W ee luton, Ger. found in many f 


a of the rivers Stour and Medway. ' 


- Wild Vine, Pareira brava, Date, found is the Wedges near 


Elcham. 
Water- 
of me Cray, in ſeveral places. 


near Canterbury. 


Male and F naſe Satyrion, eee, mas 4 femina, PD} 


found in the meadows near M 


Male Satyrion Royal, Orchis palmata 'mon' maculate Ray; fou nd 


in the moiſt meadows near Tu 
Butterfly, 
found in 


eal; and other parts. 


Wild 1 Origamum vulgare Humm, found in the | 
51 Lions, fits pleaſantly on the ſtomach, works off by urine, cauſes 
a good appetite, cheers the ſpirits, and procures fleep. 


fields near Sevenoke. * 


Oſmund Royal, Filix fort are, 7. B. found on a bogey / 


common near Tunbrid 


Buckthorne, —  tarthatica, F: B. found | in the hedges [ 


near Aſhford. 


Plantain, Plamaso egen 7. B. Four on the ſides 
ore; Kn , Ger. found Fore: the commons 
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Wild Rue, Rutz Montdna; Cor. found: on the downs between 


| Canterbu and Dover. 
© - Broom-Rape, Orobanche 
broom in ſeveral parts of Kent. 


r majore, 7 B. found among the 


Mullein, Tapfue berbatui, Ger. bound by the fides of the bigh- 


ways n near FD ord. | 
$7032 *,4$:) 
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| ' The rincipal mineral waters found 4 in this county, are thoſe 


of Tint idgs and lend 
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or German nen, ; Drehis hermapbroditc, Ger. 


e woods near Wye. | 
Hogs-Fennel, Pucadaneum, Ger. found near. the ſea-ſhore at 


[| hardly ever in the 33 cholic, and green ſic 
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iven It the former, and we ſhall here ay ſomething of the 
latter. 571 
The eint ba waters at Canterbury were diſcovered by accident, 
e thirty years ago, by ſinking a well. After paſſing through 
ſeverallayers of mould, ſand, &c. they found, about eight or 


nine feet below the ſurface, a hard rock, out of which the Water 


guſhed with ſome' violence; and, upon examination, appeared 
to be ſtrongly impregnated with iron and ſulphur, 

Several + bear 44 cures' have been performed by the uſe of 
theſe waters {ince: their diſcovery. They are very uſeful in 
diſeaſes of the breaſt, as aſthmas, coughs, rheums, and catarrhs; 
they haveicured ſeveral afflicted with conſumptions in the lungs, 
after they had been given over "= their phyſicians. Moſt diſ- 
orders of the ſtomach: ate cured by this water; it ſeldom 
fails in rheumatic and gouty pains, the ſcurvy, ja Ja 8 &c. and 

neſs. 


In agues it is reckoned ſuperior to the bark: ſome conſtitutions 


quite worn out by that diſeaſe, have been reſtored by a conſtant 


uſe of it. It agrees both with old, decayed, and weak conſtitu- 


It is not 
binding, as ſome other chalybeates are, but * the body open 


in moſt F. le, and in ſome on a gentle lo nen, Which 
carries o the diſtemper. 


TH MeMpRs OF PARLIAMENT. FOR THIS CouNnTY. 


This county ſends eighteen members to parliament: two 


ff knights for the ſhire ; two citizens for each of the cities of Can- 
If terbury, and Rocheſter ; two burgeſſes for the boroughs of 
| Maidſtone. and 
| rons, for each 
and Romney, 
"Accounts have be Zin been N 


ueenborough; and two members, ſtyled Ba- 
the Cinque Ports of Dover, Sandwich, Hithe, 
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Surrey 01 on the North. 

Kent on the Eaſt and North- Eaſt 
The Britiſh Channel on the 
South. 

And Hampſhice on the Weſt. 


the word South-Saxons; and 
Cuckfield, its molt central town, 
is forty-five miles en Weſt 
from London. 5 


The Nama is derived rank | 


From Eaſt to to Wes lixty-five | 
miles. 

From North to South twenty- 
nine miles. 

And is 170 miles in circum- 

| ference. | 


It has few ports, notwith- 
ſtanding its length contiguous 
to the ſea, on account of its 
rocky ſhore, and its ſand banks, 


which the South-Weſt winds 


are continually increaſing. 


g Sends to Parliament Twenty- 
| Contains | eight Members. : 
Six Rapes, which are ſubdivided | . 
into ſixty-five hundreds, that Chicheſter | 
include | | Horſham - 
1 City Lewes 
18 Market-Towns Midhurſt < 
312 Pariſhes New-Shoreham 8 
123 Vicarages For Bramber os 
1060 pre Hanks ) Steyning — 
21,540 Houſes | Fall Grinſtead * 
129,240 Inhabitants | Arundel 2 
4 Haſtings 
And its capital, or chief city, | Rye E 
a . s ſee, is Chicheſter. Winchelſea 


_Seaford 1 


have ſeats therein. The foil is very different in various parts 


Pane of wheat and bar 


Tux Nartvrar Hisrory or THIS Couxrv. 


QUSSEX, upon the whole, i is a healthy pleaſant county, on 
which account there are many of the nobility and gentry who 


e meet here and there with ſpots delightfully checkered 


with meadows, paſtures, * and fields, producing great 
y. In that part called the Weald, | 


te ſoil is rich and deep, but the roads, in the winter ſeafon, are 


4 


| the worſt in England. The Northern parts are covered with 
woods, from whence the royal docks are ſupplied with timber, 


charcoal. 


here are many furnaces, 


and wrought iron. 


and in the Eaſtern parts Brea 


In the 7 


the iron works with fuel, and ſome parts of the kingdom with 
In the Weald of Suſſex is found a mineral called Talc, 
t plenty of iron. ore is dug; and 
s, and water-mills, both for caſt 
uthern parts towards the ſea, are 


high hills, called the South-Downs, conſiſting of a fat chalky 
ſoil, very fruitful both in corn and graſs, a 7 


3 


feeding vaſt mul- 
titudes 
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titudes of ſneep, remarkable for their! ne wool, which is tos Brom Rape, Qrobariche flora more, F. B. faund ambng the 
N 18 12 4 * . 


often exported eclandeſtinely to France. This plentiful county 
therefore ſupplies numemus coinmodities, both to England and 
Ireland, the chief of Which are corn, flour, malt, cattle, 


iron, gun- powder, glaſs, fiſh, and | 


r el Stu. 


wobl; wood, "charcoal; Chalk, 
foWl. 1 bb ky #2. Pre 5 S265 


, 
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ff broom in the waſte places near Stanſtea e. 
Wool. Peaſe, or Heath+Peafe; 4 {/IFagalts Hlvaticur, Ger. found 


on the healthy grounds near Liphack. 


em em ne 


near Chicheſter,  -_ 5 WE x mer 
25 Ofnund Rayal, Fir faribuso inſights, . B. found im the 


leis partieulurly famous fora ſmall! delicious bind, ö called 


the Wheat-Ear, perhaps from its being moſt in ſeaſon when 
that ſpecies" of -corn is ripe; it is about the ſiab of a lark, and 
ſo fat and tender, that they cannot be. rarried far, or 80 , 
long in their feathers ; for which reaſon they are generally 
on and ſent to London and other places. | Theſe: delicate 
inls'are taken in the followiiig ananner z they cut up a turf 


ahcht a foot long and ſix inches broad, and turn up the turf to 


cover he hole, in which they fix a ſnare! made with horſe- hair; 


and as the bird is remarkably-:ſhy. and timorous, it will even at 


the uppearance of : a dark cloud, run for ſhelter into thoſe traps, | 
where they are taken. Great numbers of Which traps may be 


ſeen at the proper ſeaſon, on the ſides of the hills between Lewes 
and Eaſt-· Bourn. They are found here only about the time of 
harveſt, coming a little before that ſeaſon, and leaving the country Selſey and other parts 
ſoon after; hut to What part of the world they retire and ſpend l 


6 


the other part of the year is not known. 1.3/1 | 


In this county, the rivers are, the Ouſe, which is formed 


chiefly of two branches, one riſing in the foreſt of St. Leonard, 
near the ſource of the Adur, and the other in the foreſt of Worth, 
North of Cuckfield.: Theſe two ſtreams unite near Braghill, and 
continue their courſe in a South-Eaſt direction to Newyck, where 
the riyer bends to the South, and in that direction, after being 
increaſed by ſeveral rivulets, paſſes by Lewes, a very conſiderable 


borough town; and falling into the Britiſh- Channel, forms an 


harbour called Newhaven, about eight miles below Lewes. 


The Rother riſes at Rotherfield, near the foreſt of Downe; 


and running Eaſtward, divides itſelf into two ſtreams upon the 


borders of Kent, and I. forms an iſland called Oxney- 
Iſland, and falls into the Britiſh-Channel near Rye, one of the 


' Cinque-Ports. | . 1 
The Arun riſes in St. Leonard's-Foreſt, near Horſham, a bo- 
rough town of this county, and running a few miles Weſtward, 
turns due South, and paſſing near Arundel, another borough town, 
falls into the Engliſh-Channel at a place called Little Hampton, 
about three miles to the South of Arundel. In this river are 
caught great quantities of mullets, which, in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
come up from the ſea as far as Arundel, in vaſt ſhoals, where, 
by feeding on a particular weed in the river, they acquire ſo fine a 
taſte, as renders them a great delicacy. Among the rocks on the 
coaſt, between Chicheſter-Harbour and the mouth of the Arun, 
the fineſt lobſters in England are taken; and the cockles found 
in the ſands near Selſey are greatly admired. The mackerel * 
and herrings alſo caught near Rye are eſteemed the beſt, of their 
kind. . 35 
The Adur, ſometimes called the Beeding, riſes alſo in St. 
Leonard's-Foreſt, and running almoſt parallel to the Arun, paſſes 
firſt by, Steyning, and;afterwards by Bramber, two boroughs, and 
from the latter has obtained the name of Bramber- Waters. After 
leaving the above towns, it continues its courſe in a Southern 
direction to New-Shoreham, another borough town; where it 


turns to the Eaſt, and falls into the Britiſi- Channel about three 


miles below Shoreham. Ez Ip | 7 
In the paſtures about Chicheſter, Amberley, and other diſtricts 


of the county, great numbers of oxen are fatted, and ſold to the 
victualling- office at Portſmouth, and to the butchers in the neigh-. 
bouring towns ; and in the Southern parts of the county they make 
great uſe of ſea-ore- for manuring their land; and ſome of the 
tarmers adopt the national practice of making a compoſt dunghill 
with that weed, dung, earth, and the ſoil taken out of ditches, 
and the bottoms of ponds and rivers. Lime, ſoap-aſhes, wood, 
and coals, are alſo uſed as manures. The mealmen, graziers, 
and farmers, are, at preſent, moſt of them wealthy, and the laſt 
are excelled by none in the iſland for a judicious management 
and culture of their lands. | ee 
. | . | 


Cuxiovs PLANTS FOUND IN SUSSEX. 81 


Money-Wort, Nummularia, Ger. found in the fields near 
Terring. bann | Fes HIT IF 
' Yellow Water:Lily, Nymphea Jutea, Ger. found in many of 
the rivers of this county, 2168097 gary gt = Rother. 
Malt Satyridn, - Cynoſorchis moris mas, Ger. found in the mea- 
1 N 
dows near Chicheſter, N 
Female Satyrion, Cynoſorchis morio famina, Ger. found in the 
ſame fields with the former. | 


* 

by 
. 
* 


In maſt parts of the cunrf e LT | 

| Wild Vine, Pareira lu Dale, found in the hedges in va- 
| rious yo nne ric neititgg ie 
Pelſitory of the wall, Patieidria;' Ger. found on old walls in 
| ſeveral parts of the county, Particularly near Lewes and Bramber. 
Thorow- Wax, Perfoliata vulgaris, Ger. found among the corn, 
| near Weſt : Bourn. 4. . v4) se Juin | 83 IS 

| Butter-Bur, Petaſites vulgaris, Park. found in the marſſiy 
{ gtounds near Amberley⸗ / © 161 WY 
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; \F \ Naas * Sk A. 
Spoon- Wort, or Scunyy-Graſs, Cichlearia« Two ſpecies of 
chis plant are found near the ſea-coaſt, and on the marſhes near 
the ſides of the harbour in moſt parts of the county. We found 
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Harbour. _ Yo a” {OL 2818 ITO TFT HI ; 
Water Plantain,. Plantage aquatice, N. B. found on the ſides of 
the brook near Weſt-Bourn. ino Mun 4 pr yi. 


dbthe-oaks in the Weald, © +: i Ine nh Lan for Gen mdf? 
Rough Spleen-Wort, 4ſpera mien, Hart. found in the woods 
near Bramber. | Ts „ 
Marſh-Marigold, Caltha paluſtris, flore pleno, C. B. found on 
the marſhes near Chicheſter. 1 
Sea-Purllane, Portulaca marina notras, Park. found in-the ſalt- 


- marſhes near Selſey. 


Self-Heal, Prunella vulgaris, Part. Found in the paſture- | 


grounds near Chicheſter. | 1 
Penny Royal, Pulegium Ger. found in great plenty near the 

| Fraß on Hambrook- Common, about four miles from 
hicheſter. . ET 

#- Buekthorn, Rhamnus catharticus, J. B. found in the hedges 


near Petworth and ſeveral other parts. % 
W 


Squinancy-Wort, Synanchia Lugdunenſis, Ger. found on ma 
%% 
Wild Rue, Ruta montana, Ger. found on the South-Downs 
near Arundel. | Fe 50 „ 
Wild Thyme, Thymus ſylveſtris, Ger. found in vaſt plenty in 
moſt of the upland paſtures, and on the downs of this county. 
Wild Valerian, Valeriuna ſylueſtris, Ger. found on the hills, 
and alſo.in ſeveral watety places in this county : that found in 
the higher ſituations is reckoned the beſt. | | 
With reſpect to the manners and euſtoms of the inhabitants 
of Suſſex, they differ but little from thoſe of their neighbours, 
except in one particular, namely, ſmuggling ; and we are forry 
to ſay, that a vice ſo deſtructive to the common- wealth in general, 
by e it of that revenue neceſſary for its ſupport, is here 
treated and conſidered as a duty. And indeed to ſuch unwar- 
rantable lengths hath that pernicious practice been carried, that 
in 1747, the lawleſs-wretches,- who ſet the legiſſative power at 


"+ 
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officers, together with another perſon who' went to give evidence 
againſt their infamous practices. No honeſt man was ſafe in 
travelling through the county, which induced the late Duke of 
Richmond to lay the affair before the king in council. 


having been attended with the moſt aggravating circumſtances of 
barbarity, the king, as the common father of his people, granted 
his royal warrant, under the ſign manual, for a 75 com- 


a 


miſſion of Oyer, Terminer, and Gaol- Delivery, for the trial 
of the offenders. The commiiſion having being made out, in 
the Crown-Office in Chancery, it was opened at Chicheſter by 
that great lawyer, and upright magiſtrate, Sir Michal Foſter, who 
in a learned charge to the grand; inqueſt ſet before them, in the 
; moſt ſtriking light, the'pernicious conſequences attending ſmug- 
gling, and the neceſſity of "ſupporting the civil power in the ad- 
' miniſtration of juſtice. His lordſhip pointed out the neceſſary 
obligations they were under, as the delegates of their county, to 
make a ſtrict inquiry into the nature of thoſe offences 'where- 
with the priſoners. were charged; and the ſame day bills of in- 


Male Satyrion Royal, Orchrs palmata. non, maculala, Ray, found 
in the | moiſt meadows near Abertey, on the banks of the 
Aran. 1 Nen U Age. Le cd N W 25 £ i 6 4 
Butterfly, or German 1 Orchif heymiphraiftica, Ger. 
found in the woods near Stanftead.' Oo 
Wild Marjoram, Origanum vulgare, ſpontantium, found in the 
fields near Midhurſt. „ i: ie Re bet. 
* © Bird's-Foot, Ornithopidium majis, Ger: found'ip' the fel mbar 


Pktworth, 
debe : 
. 


dictment were found againit ſeven of the murderers, who were 


| tried, found guilty, and executed. 


We canngt conclude this article better than'in the words of 
Sir Sidney Stafford Smythe, one of the barons of the Court of 
Exchequer, who acted as council for the crown on the above 
trial. © There is not a greater crime, nor is there a perſon 
more dangerous tb Tociety, than the man who bids defiance to 
the municipal laws, of his country. It is a convincing prom 

OE Ines 2 N i en en eee | — that 


a Moon-Wort, Lumuria mini Gery found on the commons 


907 arts of the common between Chicheſter and Arundel. 
%% Rede Poppy, or | Corn-Role, Papater erraticum Rheas, "ſive 
| ſyheeftre, Park. found in fallow grounds, and among: the Wheat 


3 aim rt nene 
. * — * 
Hogs- Fennel, Peucadanum, Ger. found near the ſea- ſhore at 


defiance, proceeded fo far as td murder one of the cuſtom-houſe 


Some of the murderers being ea and their crimes 
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Eaft fide, and near the middle of the North-Street: It ſtands. 
upon pillars, and over it is the couheil-chamber, a very elegant 
The guildhall, ſpacious within, but in appearance very mean, 
is in an obſcure part of the town, near which is St. Mary's-Hall, 
| an ancient hoſpital, erected for a mafter and ſevetal poor brethren, 
in the reign.of Henry III. by William, dean of the cathedral. 
It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and at the diſſolution 
| valued- at; 351. 6s. gd. per annum. It is now inhabited by 
feveral poor perſons, who have a ſmall weekly allowance. ; 
ni The cathedral is built in the form of a croſs, the South part 
A Dsxscsrierive Account or THE- Crries, Borovons, || of which is, on one fide, adorned with the pictures of the kings 
CorrorRATIONS, Towns; VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- || and queens of England, from Ciſſa to the preſent time; and on 
„ MARK ABLE PLACES IN | THIS COUNTY. r. che other with all the biſhops of this ſee, very indifferently exe- 
a4 [46 | EOS | cuted; they all look the ſame way, and have one and the ſame 
complexion. . | 
But one of the greateſt ornaments belonging to this cathedral 
is the library-room, anciently a chapel, which has a well-choſen 
and valuable collection of books, enriched by the donations of 
Here are two weekly markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, | the late and preſent Duke of Richmond, and others. The ceiling 
and a large beaſt market for horned cattle and ſheep, in the || is painted much in the ſame manner as that belonging to the 
Eaft-Street, every fortnight. Alſo, five fairs, principally for I knights in Weſtminſter-Abbey. Underneath is a vault extend- 
horned cattle and hops. The markets on Saturdays are noted [| ing the whole length of the building, and here are depoſited the 
for fiſh, but much more for corn, which is generally ſold by e ene the late Duke of Richmond, and many of his illuſtri- 
mple. 1 10 1-449 37. 0 | 1 ous family. + 
7 his city was named Caercet by the ancient Britons, and |] - Biſhop Shelburn added other ornaments to this church, but 
their King Careticus was beſieged in it by ſome Saxon and I many of them were defaced in the civil wars. The choir has 
Norwegian pirates, who ſet the city on fire, and Careticus I been lately repaired and beautified, and is now one of the neateſt 
retired to the mountains of Wales. After the eſtabliſhment of I in England. The ſpire, which is goo feet high, is a moſt 
the Saxon heptarchy, it was rebuilt by Ciſſa, the ſecond king ] excellent piece of workmanthip, and cannot fail of pleaſing the 
of the South-Saxons, who called it Ciſſanceaſter, or the city || eye of every curious ſpectator. | | 
of Ciſſa; and the South-Saxon kings made it their royal re- || About twenty years ago, the ſteeple received ſuch a ſhock, 
Rande. * 3 M ned 3 II chat it is amazing it did not tumble down ; the conſequence of 
When William the Conqueror landed in England, there || which, in all probability, would have been the demoliſhing the 
were only an hundred houſes in Chicheſter; but that prince || whole church. It was occaſioned by what the inhabitants call 
beſtowsing it on Roger de Montgomery, he made ſo many addi- | a fire-ball, or rather lightning, which ſtruck the ſteeple with 
tions to the buildings, that Biſhop Strigand removed his epiſcopal || ſuch irreſiſtible force, that it drove ſeveral large ſtones out of it, 
chair hither from Selſey, and his fucceſſor, Ralph, began a || and carried them to a prodigious diſtance from the ſteeple. One 
cathedral here; but the ſtructure being conſumed by an acci- || of theſe ſtones, weighing at lealt a ton, was thrown over the 
dental fire, on the jth. of May 1114, before it was finiſhed, |} South row of houſes in the Weſt-Street, and fell on the ground 
he laid the foundation of a fecond, which was completed by his | at a gentleman's door on the other {ide of the way; and another 
ſucceſſors. This fecond: cathedral, together with the greater || of them, almoſt as large as the former, was thrown over both 
of the city, was alſo burnt in the reign of Richard I. IJ fides of the Weſt-Street, and fell in the ſame gentleman's 
but Selfrid, biſhop of Chicheſter, rebuilt both the cathedral and Im garden, without any hurt being done by either. The breach 
the ten An I made in the ſpire by this ſhock was incredibly, large, and within 
Chicheſter, ſay our Modern Britiſh. Travellers, “ is built II forty- five feet of the top, though the ſteeple ſtood firm, and 
on the river Lavant, which forms a ſemi- circle, by encompaſſing || was ſoon after ſubſtantially repaired : a ſuthcient proof that it 
it on every fide, except that towards the North ;*” now this [| was originally a ſound and well-finiſhed piece of workmanſhip. 
at river is nothing more than a, very. fmall running ftream, | In the. body of: the church are. ſeveral' curious monuments, 
wing only by the Eaft and South walls of the city, and in ff but thoſe of Biſhop Carleton and Biſhop King, whoſe effigies 
ſeveral parts, even here, not vifible in ſummer. This is the laſt are curiouſly done in marble, are the moſt remarkable. The 
time we ſhall notice theſe pretenders to an actual ſurvey; their II chapter conſiſts of a dean and thirty prebendaries, two arch- 
errors, which abòund in every page, it is our duty, and we ſhall I deacons, a treaſurer, chancellor, chaunter, and twelve vicars 
endeavour all in our power, carefully to avoid, or correct. | choral. The cathedral, biſhop's palace, dean's houſe, and thoſe 
The city of Chichelter is encloſed by a ſtone wall, much II of the prebends, fill the South-Weſt quarter of the town. The 
decayed; in which are placod its four gates, pointing towards, I palace, which is rather large than elegant, was rebuilt ſome 
not exactiy facing, the four principal Winds; and a ſtreet runs [| time ſince; and in October 1727, the workmen found ſeveral 
from each of theſe, but not directly in right lines, called North- I ancient coihs, and a curious piece of Roman pavement in the 
Street, South-Street, &c. Theſe ſtreets are broad, and the J garden. | "19 | 
houſes, ſor the molt part, well built. The ſtreets originally In the year 1725, in digging a foundation for a houſe in the 
interſected each other at right angles, in the centre of which North-Street, there was diſcovered, pretty deep in the ground, 
was placed a very beautiful croſs, upon pillars, under which is IIa large ſtone, fix feet long, and three broad, with A, ** 
the market for poultry, butter, and eggs. | infcription (which was ſomething defaced by digging up the 
On this croſs, which is an octagon with a large pillar in the I ſtone) cut upon it, and which implies ; | 25 
centre, from which are fprung eight different arches, there are This temple was dedicated to Neptune and Minerva, for 
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| that he has caſt off all regard to the laws of God, and is led | 
on from one degree of guilt to another, till he commits ſuch 
ctimes as make it abſolutely neceſſary to cut him off from 
ſociety; for (as that learned lawyer obſerved) when men go 

dut with a deſigu to oppoſe the civil power, by importing ſuch 
- as are charged with. duties for the ſupport of government, 

ir minds become hardened againſt reproot. or admonitiön, and 
they ſhudder not at the commiſſion of ſuch crimes as would 
have appeared in the moſt odious colours to them, When they 


firſt began thoſe iniquitous practices.. 
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Cntenks rx, the chief and only city in Suſſex, is ſituated 
on a plain, at the diſtance: of ſixty- three miles from London. 
It is a biſhop's ſee, and a neat compact town with a wall and 
four gates, anſwering to the four cardinal points of the compaſs. 


* 


mY 


* on 


three dials to the clock. That facing the Eaſt has a minute- || the ſafety of the imperial family, by the authority of Tiberius , 
hand, but to the North there is not nee Claudius. It was erected by the college of artificers of King 
On the Weſt ſide is the following inſeription: Cogidunus, the ally of Auguſtus in Britain, and by thoſe 


This beautiful croſs, erected by Edward Story, biſhop of I who officiated as prieſts, or were honoured in it, at their own 
Chicheſter, who was advanced to that dignity by Edward LV. || expence ; the ground being given by Pudens, the ſon of Pu- 
1478, was firſt repaired in the reign of Charles IT. and again || dentinus.” 

in the twentieth of George II. 1746, Thomas Wall, mayor, This ſtone was preſented to the late Duke of Richmond, who 
at the ſole expence of Charles, Duke of Richmond, Lenox, and || placed it in a temple erected on a mount in his garden at Good- 


Aubigney. _ wood, between the ſtatues of Neptune and Minerva. 
And on the South ſide: 15 Near the North gate, within the walls of the city, was 2 Fs 
« Dame Elizabeth Farrington, reli of Sir Richard Farring- || houſe of Grey Fria:s, founded in the time of Henry III. It Lis 
ton, Bart. gave this clock as an hourly memento of her good- || is now a very geenteel ſeat, and belonged, when we viſited - ms 
: 


will to this city, 1724.” Chicheſter, to Page, Eſq. one of the city members. Near 18 8 
On the Eaſt fide, in a nitch, is a buſt of King Charles the firſt. [| the Eaſt gate was a monaſtery of Black Friars, ſaid to have been 1 
From this croſs the four gates of the city might once be ſeen, || founded by Queen Eleanor, wife of Edward I. and dedicated $4.9 
but at preſent only thoſe at the Eaſt and South: the view to- | to St. Mary and St. Vincent. It is now a gentleman's houſe. With 
wards the Weſt being obſtructed by a row of mean low houles ' Here was alſo an hoſpital for lepers, founded in the reign of 4 
built along the wall of the cathedral church-yard, which was [ Richard I. It was dedicated to St. James and St. Mary Mag- 
formerly the South boundary of the ſtreet ; and that towards the dalene; and valucd, upen the diſſolution, at 41. 145. 10d. per 
North by a range of buildings extending ſome diſtance from the || annum. | * 5 | 
_ Croſs towards the North gate, along the Weſt ſide of the ſtreet. Chicheſter has very little foreign. trade; indeed, its ſituation is 
By theſe encroachments, the regular form of the city is greatly ſuch, that it will not admit of it, being two miles from Dell- 
injured; nor do the buildings themſelves, abſtracted from their Quay, the neareſt port where ſhips can unload their cargoes. 
fitvation, add any thing to its beauty. A carpet ee like that of Wilton, was once at- 
The market for butter, &c. is held in the croſs; that for fiſn tempted here, but was ſoon laid aſide; another of needles met 
in the South- Street, near the conduit, lately removed from Eaſt- with the ſame fate. The inequality of the Lavant's courſe, 
Strect; the corn-market in the North-Street; and the beaſt- which often loſes its water for whole months together, will pre- 
market in the Faſt-Street, The market-houſe is ſituated on the | vent the eſtabliſhment here of any manufactery which depends 
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upon the convenience of water, either for bleaching, ducking, | 
or ang. ; and the ſame defect renders an artificial naviga- | 


tion impracticable from the harbour to the city, which is an 


improvement that has ſometimes been in contemplation, and 
for which an act of parliament was actually obtained many 
years ago. It muſt, therefore, continue to owe its ſupport to 
and of ſeveral genteel 


the teſidence of the cathedral, cler 
families living here in a ſort of retirement, and ſpending their 


incomes; and to the numerous ſhops which occupy the greateſt 


grace the Duke of Richmond. 
Fals of Northumberland, and in a-ruinous condition till repaired | 


part of this city, and ſupply the farmers, and others in the 


on 


1 year a large balance in money from it. 
1 


and common- council, without limitation. 
annually, and is attended by four ſerjeants at mace, and a com- 
mon crier. It has three principal inns, the Dolphin, the Swan, 
and the Bell, the firſt of which, kept by Mr. Rhodes, we would 


recommend to all travellers, who with to have good fare, civil 


1 


uſage, and reaſonable bills. | TH 75 
1 * biſhop's garden has been diſcovered, at the depth of 


fix or eight feet, a Roman teſſelated pavement, in tolerable pre- 


ſervation ; and vaſt abundance of Roman coins, chiefly of copper 
and braſs, have been found in different parts of the 0 and in 
à large common field without the Eaſt gate, called the Portfield : 
moſt of them of the later emperors. 
four miles, between the city and the downs, is interſected with 
ſeveral lines or intrenchments, formed with the utmoſt regularity, 


and continuing their communication to an eminence called 


Rook's-Hill, cloſe by the London road, on the ſummit of which 
are remains of a very extenſive camp, ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
Paniſh, but more probably of Roman conſtruction, as it is well 
known, that their ſummer encampments were uſually formed 
in ſimilar ſituations, of which there are many examples in this 


kingdom 


. . On the North ſide of the city is a large Roman camp, called 


the Brill. It is an oblong ſquare, above half a mile in length, 
and a quarter of a mile in breadth. And on the ſame fide of 
the city is another camp, called Gonſhill, which is' alſo ſuppoſed 
to be thrown up by the Romans. | r 


Chicheſter, beſides the cathedra}, has five ſmall churches | 


within the walls, and one without. About three miles to the 
North-Eaſt of Chicheſter is Goodwood, a feat belonging to his 
It was the ancient ſeat of the 


by the late Duke of Richmond, who built ſome very proper 
offices, to correſpond with a manſion-houſe deſigned by Colin 
Campbell, and publiſhed in his Vitruvius Britannicus. But the 
late duke, a little before his death, altered his deſign, and built 


# noble apartment on the South ſide of the houſe, caſed with 


Portland ſtone, which was to have been one of the wings to 
the ſeat his grace propoſed to erect,” had he lived a)few years 
longer. The preſent duke, without adhering ſtrickly to the 


plan, is adding other improvements, under t 


pect of a rich and beautiful landſcape, bounded by the ſea for 


_ clumps of ſeveral ſorts of oaks,” to the Weſt and 


thirty miles in length. The Iſle of Wight terminates the South- 
Welt proſpect, and the famous Rook's-Hill covers it from the 
winds of the North. The park is ſmall; but planted with 
orth of the 
houſe; and on the Eaſt and South ſide are clumps of different 
ſorts of pines and firs, and a variety of exotics: it has been 
conſiderably enlarged by the addition of Halnaker-Park, and- 
plantations of trees, traverſed throughout with a variety of roads 
and cuts, which afford the moſt delightful rides, a fine air, 


and lovely proſpects; and the whole is deſigned to be encloſed 


with, a wall, already carried on for a conſiderable extent. 

. His late grace had a menagery, wherein were a great variety 
of foreign animals and birds; and to gratify a. gentleman, his 
viſitor, who was fond of the ſpot, he cauſed to be erected a 
room on a riſing ground, at the upper part of the park, called: 
Carney-Seat, from whence is a view of the country for many 
miles, and a noble profpe of the ſea, from the harbour of 
Portſmouth quite round by the Iſle of Wight, many. leagues out 
to ſea. : In this room the duke frequently entertained company 


at dinner, there being a good kitchen built near it, with many 


other conveniencies; and adjacent to it is the preſent duke's 
pheaſantry, formed in a very romantic taſte out of an old chalk- 
pit, and finely adorned with ſhrubberies and walks. At the 
very bottom of it ſtands an elegant ſummer-room, highly hniſhed, 
the front opening to a diſtant and very pleaſing view ; and behind 


* riſes its chimney to a great height, in. the form of a regular 


column, which, beheld from a diſtance, adds greatly to the beauty 
ofthe park and grounds. + | : | 
Near Goodwood is Halnaker, formerly in the poſſeſſion of the 


eie an ; but ſince purchaſed from the Derby family by his 


preſent grace. The houſe is the remains of an ancient caſtle, 
built quadrangular, with a court-yard in the centre, but has 
otherwiſe nothing remarkable about it; nor is the ſituation at 
all well choſen, though, at the diſtance of about 100 yards from 


Ihe whole ſpace, for about 


8 Fection of that 
excellent artiſt, Mr. Wyatt, which, when completed, will 
render it a very noble and magnificent edifice. It has an eaſy 
deſcent towards the Eaft, South, and South-Eaſt, with the proſ- 


—— 
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' , meighbourhood, with materials for their huſbandry, clothing, 
&c. ' chiefly brought from London, which, of courſe, draus 
| by A healthy. Towards the North it is diſtant about three miles 
1s city is a county of itſelf, and governed, according to and a half from the Downs, and the ſoil on this ſide is moſtly 

a charter of King James II. by a mayor, a recorder, aldermen, | 
The mayor is chofert | 
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called 


— 


ir, is a ſpor which commands one of the fineſt proſpects imagi- 


nable. In the difpoſition of this new and enlarged park, his 
grace ſeems intent on uniting the pleafurable with the profitable; 
a great part being allotted to agriculturt᷑. 1which, introduces an 
elegant variety into the landfcape. Contignous to the old park 
is his grace's noble tennis- court, commodiouſſy built at a great 
expence; alſo his very extenſwe fruit and flower gardens, which 
though a force upon nature (the natural ſoit being a coarſe 
gravel," and perfectly ſteril) is now, hy art, and the introduction 
of good mould, made productive of fruit and vegetables in the 
higheſt ſtate of perfection. | $744 ſl 

Fhe ſituation of Chicheſter is juſtly reckoned pleafant and 


- a coarſe gravel, lying to the depth of eighteen or twenty feet 


upon a chalky marl. To the Eaſt and Weſt the country is 


one continued champaign; and to the South, the deſcent is 
gradual for ſeven miles to the ſea; ſo that from whatever quar- 
ter the wind blows, it is ſure to be ventilated without inter- 
ruption. The land on the South of it is a mellow deep mould 
for ſome miles, affording the richeſt paſture; all beyond this to 


the coaſt is a clay, which is converted for the moſt part to 
arable, and eſteemed as fine corn ground as any in the king- 


dom. Another circumſtance condueing to the health of the 
inhabitants, is the regularity of the ſtreets, and which are now 
much more airy than heretofore, by the North, South, and Weſt 
gates having been pulled down, that uſed to obſtruct the free 
current of air; ſo that it is thought, with good reaſon, that this 
improvement has been one chief means of producing a greater 
and more general ſalubrity than was remarked before: the air 
might ſtill admit of greater purity, it is thought, if a long row 
of ſtately elms, which are ranged along the fide of the North 


rampart, was cut down, ſince it is certain they are a ſereen 


againſt the winds which ſet from that quarter. And if to this 
were added a few gravel-walks at a place called the Brill, 
ſituate about half a mile without the North- Street, on a riſing 
ground, in order to afford the inhabitants the greater conveni- 
ence of exereiſe; there are few places in the — would 
be betteg- adapted for an agreeable retreat to ſmall families, 
whoſe ee do not permit them to live in an expenſive and 
diſſipated ſtyle; for having a water carriage to Dell-Quay, 
within about a mile*s diſtance, beſides a land carriage to London, 


the principal neceſſaries for a family are ſupplied at moderate 


terms. The adjacent country is very plentiful, and the vicinity 


of the ſea would over- ſtock the fiſh-market, if it were not for 


an evil before mentioned, and that London did not drain away 
from this part, as it does from moſt others lying within a ſimilar 
diſtance, ſo much as to leave the inhabitants a very ſcanty 
portion: however, lobſters, oyſters, and the cheaper ſpecies of 


fiſh, are in general abundant here, and cheap, and. moſtly brought 


from Selſey; but the ſmuggling buſineſs has been, and is now, 
the greateſt obſtacle to a better fiſhery on this coaſt. This 
circumſtance is not properly adverted to by the inhabitants of 
the town, who do not conſider, that by every pound of tea, or 
eee of ſpirits, or yard of cambrick, they purchaſe from a 
muggler, they give that encouragement to the occupation itſelf, 


which makes it more profitable, and therefore more eligible 


to rh maritime people, than catching fiſh for ſupplying: the 
— 112-5 168 « Hood rt 
Near Halnaker is the village of Box RO VR, where Robert de 
Haya, in the time of Henry I. founded an alien priory, ſub- 
ordinate to the abbey of L' Eſſay, in Normandy. It was dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, and occupied by the order of St. 
Benedict. Its yearly revenues, at the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, amounted to 1851. gs. 8d. The ruins of this monaſtery 
are ſtill viſible, and the church is now the pariſh church. Her 
is a free-ſchool founded by a Counteſs of Derby. 12 
About three miles to the Eaſt of Goodwood lies CHARLETON, 
a ſmall village, remarkable. for, being the ſeat of fox-hunting. 
Hereabouts were many ſmall hunting-houſes built by perſons of 
quality, who uſed to reſide there during the ſeaſon for fox- 
hunting; but the moſt beautiful of theſe: houſes is that erected 
by his grace the late Duke of Richmond. It is a large room, 
ox-Hall, deſigned by the Earl of Burlington, where the 
gentlemen fox-hunters dine together every day during their ſtay 


at Charleton. 


n the neighbourhood of this village is a foreſt, which was 
formerly in the poſſeſſion of the Lumley family; but was ſome 
years ſince purchaſed by the late Duke of Richmond, who greatly 
improved the beauty of it, by making new plantations, and 
cutting fine walks through ſeveral parts of it. Theſe walks all 
meet in the centre of the foreſt, where there is an open plain, 
on which the duke ufed to cauſe tents to be pitched for the 
entertainment of his friends. | - Lad 

Stanſted, or (from the words of Queen Elizabeth, when ſhe 
{topped here to view the moſt agreeable viſtas that are to be 
ſeen in any part of England) Stand-Steed, was the ſeat of 
the honourable James Lumley, Eſq. who left it to his nephew, 
the late Earl of Hallifax, by whoſe will it became veſted in 
Miſs Montague, his lordſhip's natural daughter, and lately has 
been put up to ſale. It is ſituated about three miles to the 
North of the road leading from Portſmouth to Chicheſter, in the 
middle of a very ſine park, diverſified with walks and lawns; 
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and the viſta from the houſe towards the Weſt, is one of the 
handſomeſt to be met with throughout the whole county. The 
houſe is elegant, and has four fronts, facing the four cardinal 
points. The proſpect from this ſeat is beautiful beyond de- 


leription, eſpecially from the roof, which is flat, and covered | 


with lead. To the South and South-Weſt are ſeen the ſeveral 
harbours and arms of the ſea from Southampton-Water to 
Chicheſter-Haven, the ſhips at Portſmouth and Spithead, together 
with thoſe paſſing and re-paſſing between the ſeveral ports, and 
finely terminated by the Iſſe of Wight. The interjacent country 
is beautifully diverſified with woods and water, corn-fields and 
meadows, and "interſperſed with towns, villages, and farms. 
To the Eaſtward is a charming country, decorated with gentle- 
men's ſeats and rural habitations. Chicheſter ſpire is diſtinctly 
feen, and adds greatly to the beauty of the perſpective. The 

Kk is embelliſhed with two buildings, both erected by the late 


memory of the donor; it conſiſts of a handſome ſaloon, orna- 
mented with paintings well executed; in front is a portico which 
carries the view acroſs the park quite to the ſea. The other 
building is a triangular tower or gazebo, conſiſting of ſeveral 
ftofies, and crowned at top with a flag-ſtaff ; from the leads of 
the upper ſtory the eye takes in an unbounded proſpect over 
that part of Suſſex which lies between the Downs and the coaſt 
to the Eaſt and South, and beyond the Ifle of Wight to the 
Weſtward, having a clear view of the Britiſh-Channel in an 
uninterrupted line from point to point. The elegance, however, 
of this edifice, 1s by no means proportionate to the prodigious 
expence which the raiſing of it coſt his lordſhip; and, aſter all, 
there is ſo little variety in the proſpect, after ſeeing what the 
houſe affords from its dining- room windows, that a traveller 
feels himſelf in no very good humour after tediouſly climbing up 
fo many ſteps, and to ſuch a height, to be rewarded for his 
pains with nothing but diſappointment. The houſe alone will 
recompenſe his labours; for it contains a very excellent col- 
jection of pictures, ſome of which have been executed by maſterly 
hands; particularly one of our Saviour, after his reſurrection, 
thewing himfelf to his doubting diſciples. Another, much 
admired, done by the famous Blackſmith of Antwerp; ſeveral 
beautiful landſcapes, fruit-pieces, and portraits; among the 
tatter, - Van Trump, and Genfamay the Spaniſh ambailador, 
eſteemed ſtriking likeneſſes: nor ought that elegant picture 


done by Sir Joſhua Reynolds, the ſubject comedy and tragedy, 


contending for the poſſeſſion of Garrick, to paſs unnoticed. In 
the upper apartments are ſome beautiful tapeitry-hangings, repre- 
fenting different military ſcenes in Flanders, during the victorious 
Duke of Marlborough's campaigns. The ſoil on which this 
houſe ſtands is fo remarkably dry, that none of theſe paintings, 
or the furniture of the apartments, are ever affected with damps, 
nor are fires neceſſary in the winter to preſerve them from it. 
It may therefore be cancluded, that few ſituations can be more 
eligible for health. 1 

t is greatly to be regretted, that this charming retirement 
is deſtitute of water, and, conſequently, wants one capital 
beauty. The houſe, indeed, is ſupplied with e water from 
a deep well ſunk in what is called the Old Buildings; but there 
is none for fountains, and other decorations'of that kind. We 
were informed, that ſeveral years ſince, the houſe, gardens, and 


fountains, of which there were then ſevera], were ſupplied with, 


water from the river at Weſt-Bourn, by means of an engine, 
and were ſhewn the place where the engine was erected. The 
water-wheel was placed under an arch, which ſupported a ſmall 
houſe, the reſidence of the perſon who had the care of the 
engine. This building is ſtill called the engine-houſe. But 
from ſome cauſe, now unknown, the works were ſuffered to 


decay, the reſervoir into which the water was thrown, filled up, 


os 


the fountains in the gardens removed, and the well already | 


Fr ſunk, to ſupply the neceſſary want of water in the 
amily. | | 
The Old Buildings are the remains of a very ancient and 
capacious houſe, once the ſeat of the Lumley family. The 
original ſtructure appears, from the few parts of it ſtil] remain- 
ing, to have been a noble pile of building in the Gothic taite. 
It was decorated with towers, ſeveral of which are yet ſtanding, 
and other ornaments, which exhibit a magnificent appearance, 
even in decay. - | 

On the ſummit of an eminence, called Bow-Hill, are four 
large barrows, ſaid to be the ſepulchres of four Saxon kings, or 
generals, ſlain in a battle fought at the foot of this hill. 

WesT-BouRN is a village, where there was formerly a mar- 
ket, which has been for many years diſuſed, though the market- 
houſe is ſtill ſtanding. The church is capacious, with a hand- 
lome ſquare tower, but has- nothing in it remarkable. | 

BoSEHAM, a ſmall fiſhing-town about four miles from Chi- 
cheſter, is remarkable for its church, the only object worth 
attention. It was built in the reign of Henry I. by William 
Wareloft, biſhop of Exeter, who placed in it fome prebendaries. 
Afterwards, this church became a royal free chapel, exempted 
from the ordinary juriſdiction of the biſhop of Chicheſter, and 
continued collegiate till the general diſſolution. It is large 
and handſome building, and the ſtalls, with ancient carvings 
over them, are ſtill in being. It has alſo a very ancient monu- 
ment, on which is a female figure, ſuppoſed to repreſent the 


— 


— 
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this place, deſerves particular notice. 


the river running underneath, which renders the 


for ſheep and hogs. 


daughter of King Canute, who was buried here. And ſome 
years ſince was found, by digging in this church, the head of a 
man in ſtone, the ſculpture of the hair and features being ſtill 
viſible 2 it is twenty inches from the chin to the crown, and 
conſequently the height of the ſtatue, provided the proper pro- 
portions were obſerved, was near fifteen feet. It is not certainly 
known what this ſtatue originally repreſented, but it is thought 
to have been one of the Saxon idols. 5 

Miphuxsr, eleven miles N. by E. of Chicheſter, and fifty- 
two W. by S. of London, is a ſmall town, ſituated near a 
branch of the river Avon. It is a borough by preſcription, go- 
yerned by a bailiff, choſen annually by a jury at the court-lect 
of the lord of the manor. It has ſent members to parliament 
ever ſince the year 1311, and the fourth of Edward II. It is 


very plealantly ſituated on a hill, at the foot of which runs the 
river above mentioned. 
carl. One is a temple called Lumley-Seat, raiſed in grateful | 


It has a weekly market on Thurſday, 
and every fortnight, on the ſame day, another for fat and lean 
cattle, ſheep, hogs, &c. , 
The ſeat of Lord Viſcount Montague, called Cowdrey, near 
It is in a valley, en- 
compatled with lawns, hills, and woods, thrown into a park, 
lace very 
agreeable in ſummer, but makes it dampiſh in winter. 
is a ſquare fe, and at each angle is a Gothic tower, which 
1 a good effect when viewed from the riſing grounds. 
he hall is ceiled with -Iriſh oak, after the ancient manner, 


| The walls are painted with architecture by Roberti; the ſtatues 


by Goupè; and the ſtair-caſe by Pelegrine. The large parlour, 


or room at the hall, is of Holbein's painting; where that 


great artiſt has deſcribed the exploits of King Henry VIII. be- 
tore Bologne, Calais, his landing at Portſmouth, his magnificent 
entry into London, &c. In the other rooms are many excellent 


| pictures of the anceſtors of the family, and other hiſtory paint- 


ings of Holbein, relating to their actions in the war. Here is 
a long gallery with the twelve apoſtles, as large as life; another 


very neat one, wainſcotted with Norway oak, where are many 


ancient whole-length pictures of the family in their proper habits. 
'There are four hiſtory pieces, two copies of Raphael's marriage 
of Cupid and Pſyche, and ſeveral old religious and military 
paintings from Battle-Abbey. The chapel is one of the fineſt 


of its kind, adorned in a very magnificent manner. The park 


is very noble, having a great variety of grounds in it, and is 
well wooded with firs, pines, and other evergreens, which are 
grown to a large ſize; and here are ſome of the largeſt cheſnut 
trees perhaps in England. The vallies in the park are well 
ſupplied with water, which keeps them in a conſtant verdure. 
HARTING, about ſix miles Welt of Midhurſt, was once 


| noted. for a houſe for lepers, founded by Henry Hoeſe, and de- 


dicated to St. John the Baptiſt. 
DuRFORD, about a mile to the North of Harting, was like- 


| wiſe remarkab!e by reaſon that the ſame Henry Hoeſe founded 


an abbey of Premonſtratenſian canons, in the year 1169, and 
dedicated it to the Virgin Mary and St. John the Baptiſt. In 
this monaſtery there were twelve monks only at the diſſolution, 
whoſe revenues amounted to 1081. 13s. gd. per annum. 
PETWORTH, ſeven miles to the Eaſt of Midhurſt, and forty- 
eight miles from London, is a ſmall town, but pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on a fine dry aſcent, near the river Avon. 
ſpacious, and in one of the vaults ſeveral of the Piercys of 
Northumberland are buried. The rectory of this church is. ſaid 
to be worth 7ool. a year. 


But the beauty and boaſt of Petworth is the ancient ſeat of 
the old family of Joes » Earl of Northumberland, revered to 
this day by true Engliſhmen, whoſe daughter, the ſole heireſs 
of all his vaſt eſtates, married Charles Seymour, Duke of 
Somerſet; and among other noble ſeats brought this of Pet- 
worth to his grace. It is now the manſion of the. Earl of 


\ Egremont, great grand-ſon of the ſaid duke, by his ſecond 


daughter, Lady Catharine Seymour. The duke pulled down the 
ancient edifice, and on the ſcite of it erected the preſent ſtructure, 
which is conſidered as one of the fineſt in England. It had the 


misfortune of being almoſt demoliſhed by fire a few years after * 


it was finiſhed, but was ſoon effectually repaired. The front 
is of free-{tone, and adorned on the top with ſtatues. The 
great ſtairs and apartments are truly noble, well contrived and 
richly furniſhed. The bagnio and offices are very elegant, and 
there is one vault near 400 feet in length. Had the ſtructure 
been erected on the riſing ground near the North fide of the 
park, over againſt the North wing of the houſe, the fore front 
would have faced the town, and the back front the park ; 
whereas one of theſe advantages now lies on one angle, and 
the other oppoſite to one of the wings of the houſe. It is, how- 
ever, a noble pile of building, and by far the fineſt in all this 
part of England. In the armoury they ſhew, among ſeveral 
other curioſities, a ſword, ſaid to have belonged to the famous 
Hotſpur, and the date upon the blade ſeems to countenance 
that opinion. LAY 

The apartments are very noble, well-contrived; and richly 


furniſhed ; but the avenucs to the front want ſpace : hence the 


front has the appearance of being too long, and unbroken, al- 
though if the ground could have admitted of a gradual approach 
towards it through an avenue, the effect would be equally mag- 

| nificent 


he houſe 


The church is 


The weekly market is on Wedneſday - 
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characters, and all the principal apartments are furniſhed with 
antique ſtatues and butts, ſome of which are of the firſt-rate 
value ; a ſingular circumſtance attending them. is, . that a great 
many, when the late earl bought them, were complete invalids ; 
ſome wanting heads, others hands, feet, noſes, &c. Theſe 
mutiliations fis lordſhip endeavoured to ſupply, by the appli- 
cation of new members, very ill ſuited, either in complexion, 
or elegance of finiſhing, to the Roman and Grecian trunks; ſo 
that, in. ſome reſpects, this ſtately fabric gives us the idea 


of a large hoſpital, or receptacle, for wounded and diſabled } 


ſtatues, 7 "JP | pi 

+ ARUNDEL, ſituated pleaſantly in a valley at the foot of a hill, 
on the banks of the river Arun, fifty- five miles from London, 
is a borough by preſcription, having ſent members to parliament 


#0 4h . 2 | 
ever ſince the thirtieth yehr of Edward I. and is ſo ancient, as 


to be mentioned in King Alfred's will. It is governed, according 
to a charter of Queen Elizabeth, by a mayor, twelve burgeſſes, 
a ſteward, and other, officers. he mayor, who is choſen 
annually, is judge of the court-leet. of the lord of the manor, 
which is held every three Weeks; he appoints collectors of the 
package and ſtallage, ale-conners and ale-taſters. No writ can 
be executed within this borough without his permiſſion, and he 


has the 3 of a juſtice of the peace, though he ſeldom 


executes the office. he church is a large ancient ſtructure, 
and had once a cell of four black canons, ſubject to the monaſtery 
at Seez, in Normandy, and ſuppoſed to have been founded by 
Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Arundel, in the reign of William 
the Conqueror ; but in the reign of Richard II. it was-aboliſhed, 
and the church made collegiate, and continued ſo to the diſſo- 
lution, when its revenues amounted to -26gl. 128. gd. per annum. 
There is now nothing remarkable in this ſtructure, except four 
old and ſtately monuments of the earls of Arundel. In the time 


of Edward II. here was alſo a houſe of Black Friars; and If 


likewiſe an hoſpital; founded about the eighteenth year of 
Richard II. by Richard, Earl of, Arundel. It was dedicated 
to the Trinity, and endowed, at the ſuppreſſion, with yearly 
revenues, amounting to 891. 5s. 2d. WY Fg | 

On the ſummit of the hill is the old decayed, but once famous, 
caſtle of Arundel, which has the privilege to give to its poſſeſſor 
the title of an earl and peer of the realm without creation. It 
was conferred by William the Conqueror on Roger de Mont- 
| ery, Who repaired-it, and was created, by the above prince, 
Farbe Arundel and Shrewſbury, but took his title from Arundel- 


as a local dignity, together with the caſtle: but the title being 
aſterwards diſputed, it was declared by act of parliament, in 


the reign of Henry VI. that all perſons who had been, or ſhould: 
be poſſeſſed of the caſtle and honour of Arundel, were, and 


ſhould: be carls of the ſame, without any other creation: and | 
accordingly the title, manor, and calle, ſtill continue inſeparable., | 


During the civil wars, the caſtle, being in poſſeſſion of the 
patliament forces, was taken for the king, after a ſiege of three 
days, by Lord Hopton, and retaken by Sir William Waller, 
when the. famous Chillingworth, who was an excellent engineer, 
as well as a great divine, ſerved in the former capacity. 

This caſtle belongs to the noble family of Howards, Earls of 
Arundel and Dukes of Norfolk; and it was probably one of the 
ſtrongeſt in England, both from its ſtructure and ſituation. To the 
South it is guarded from approach by the ſteepneſs of the hill 
on which it ſtands; and on this fide the windows command a 
very fine view of the vale through which the Arun meanders: 
on the North-Weſt, whigh is fanked by a very deep foſſe, is 
the citadel, erected on another and ſmaller hill, Which overlooks 
the caſtle: many of the ancient buildings have mouldered into 
ruins; but there are ſtil] the veſtiges of a very large and elegant 


banquetting-hall, and the gateway is in a tolerable. ſtate of pre- 


ſervation. It was here the Empreſs Maud took refuge. Moſt 
of the poorer inhabitants hereabouts are Roman Catholics, 
whoſe want of induſtry, although it was ſaid to throw a very 
ork tax on the benevolent ſpirit of the late duke, was too 
confpicuous in the mifery of their appearance. The chapel 
within the caſtle, which was attended by a Romiſh prieſt main- 
_ tained by his late Set for that purpoſe, is neat, and decorated 
with a very beautiful altar- piece, painted by a capital artiſt. 

From hence to the city of Chicheſter are twelve of the moſt 
pleaſant and delightful miles in England. The road through 
wllich, although formed by ſtatute-labour, is equal in goodneſs 
to moſt turnpikes in England; and on one ſide of it, about 
four miles from Arundel, 1s the ſeat of Lord Newberg, remark- 
able chiefly for the noble proſpeQ it commands. 

„Arundel has a ſubſtantial wooden bridge over the river Arun, 
in wich are caught the beſt and largeſt mullets in England; 

ja fiſh ”Y good in itſelf, and much valued by the gentry round 
here, and often ſent up to London. It has two weekly markets, 
on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. 

- TORTINGTON, near Arundel, had a priory of five or ſix 
regular canons, ſome time before the reign of King John, de- 
dicated to St. Mary Magdalene. At the diſſolution, its annual 
revenues amounted to 7zl. 12s. gd. : 

LyNMISTER, in the neighbourhood of Arundel, had once an 
alien priory of Benedictine nuns, as a cell to the nunnery of 


Almaneſche in Normandy, founded before the year 1178, and 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. 2 SES I 
Harpum, a village fituated on the iwer Arun, North of 
Arundel, was like wife remarkable for an ancient priory of black 
canons, dedicated to the Holy Croſs; but the foundet is now 
unknown, 1 VCC NEE a, 31 1 
PyN HAM, near Arundel, was famous becauſe Queen Adeliza, 
ſecond wife to Henry I. founded a priory of black canons, de- 
| dicated to St. Bartholomew. This was one of the ſmall mo- 
naſteties ſuppreſſed by Cardinal Wolſley, towards endowing his 
college at Oxford. Wy 1” 11 Garin ages | 
_ TxprinG, a ſmall market town,  fifty-three. miles from 
London, has nothing worth mentioning, except a charity-ſchool, 
and a ſmall market on Saturda g 
| SHOREHAM is a borough town, which ſends two members 
to parliament; the election is in the inhabitants who pay ſcot 
and. bear lot in the ſaid pariſh ; and the number of votes are 
about 130. There is no manufaQtory nor free- ſchool; it is about 
| fifty-ſeven meaſured miles from London; its market is on Satur- 
day, principally for corn by ſample, and particularly for malt 
for exportation; and it has a fair, July 25, for pedlary. There 
| are here good oyſters. and flounders caught for the conſumption 
Jof the inhabitants. It has a mazket-place ſtanding on Doric 
[ pillars; and there is an old piece of a wall {till ſtanding in the 


q 
| church-yard, which was formerly a part of the church. 
[ Here, in the compaſs of about fix miles, are three borough- 
| towns, which ſend members to- parliament, viz. Shorehain, 
$ Bramber, and Steyning. «pl 5 
Ade chief houfe in the tom of BaaneBre: was 4 public-houſs, 
the landlord whereof boaſted, that upon an election juſt then 
' over, he had made gool. of one pipe of Canary. : 
I be caſtle of Bramber, however, appears to have been a place 
of ſtrength. There is, beſides part of the outward wall, one ſide 
of a tower of great height now remaining; and it is ſurpriſing 
it does not tumble down with the firſt high wind: it is moſt 
| beautifully covered with ivy, and is a fine object viewed at a 
diſtance from the hills. . 
This is not the only town in this county, where the elections 


have been ſcandalouſly mercenary, inſomuch that it has been 


{ ſaid, there was, in one king's reign, more money ſpent at 
elections, than all the lands in the pariſhes were worth, at twenty 


fl years purchaſe. : K „ HN 
HBramber is a. borough election, by every inhabitant paying 
ſcot and lot, but has no market. | 


Caſtle, Where he reſided; and his ſucceſſors long enjoyed it II. STEYNING, is a borough-town, and has a market once a 


month, on the ſecond Wedneſd 


ay. 4 
| Near Steyning, the family of Fage had an ancient ſeat, which 
1 went with the daughter of the late 


Goring; and not far from hence is the ſeat of Sir John Shelly, 
| ſituated, in the middle of a grove. - | in 13 
FINDON, five miles Weſt of Bramber, has an ancient camp 
called Cæſar's-Hill, upon which the very ſpot is pointed out 
where Cæſar's tent ſtood; but the form of the camp being 
round, not quadrangular, as the Roman camps always were, it is 
generally believed that this was either a Britiſh or a Daniſh camp. 
| - SEAL, near e Ne a convent of Benedictine monks, 
founded in 1057 by : 
foreign abbey of St, Florence at Salmur, but it was afterwards 
annexed to the college of St, Mary Magdalene in Oxford. 
HoRSHA M, on the Arun, is remarkable for the great quan- 
tities of timber growing. near it. The plains alſo, during the 
| ſummer ſeaſon, are covered with the moſt beautiful verdure, and 
the roads remarkably gobd, though in the winter almoſt im- 
paſſible. This is one of the largeſt towns in Suſſex, ſituated 
thirty-frve miles from London. It has its name from Horſa, the 
brother of Hengiſt the Saxon, who reſided here. It is a borough 
by. preſcription, having ſent members to parliament ever ſince 
the thirtieth year of the reign of Edward I. and governed by two 
bailiffs choſen annually by a jury at the court-leet of the lord of 
the manor. The church is an elegant and ſpacious building; 
and the hall, where the aſſizes for the county are often held, 


* 


„ 


gaol is in this town, which has a weekly-market on Saturday 
tolerably well ſupplied with proviſions. | , ; 
'  BrLiLINGHURST, a little to the South-Weſt of Horſham, con- 
tains the noble remains of the famous military way, made by the 
Romans, and called Stone-Street. 1 | 
EAST-GRINSTEAD is in the rape of Pramber, eighteen miles 


North of Lewes, about ten from Weſt-Grinſtead, and twenty- 


nine from London. It is ſeated on a hill, by the borders of 
Surrey near Aſhdown-PForeſt, and not far from the ſource of the 


river Medway. It is an ancient borough by preſcription, having 


ſent members to, parliament. ever ſince the firſt year of the 
reign of Edward II. and is governed by a bailiff, choſen by 
a jury of burgage-holders at the court-leet of the lord of the 
manor. The membergare elected by the burgage-holders, who 
do not exceed thirty-five in number, and returned by the bailiff. 
Here is an hoſpital built in the reign of James I. by Robert 
Sackville, Earl of Dorſet, who endowed it with an annual revenue 
of 33ol. for the maintenance of thirty-one poor perſons of. this 
town. The county allizes are often held here; but the road from 


London 


ir Robert Fagg to Sir Charles 


illiam de Braiofa, ſubordinate to the 


very commodious. Here is a well-endowed free-ſchool, and in 
| the neighbourhood a quarry of excellent ſtone. The county 
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1 ies principal ſupport. It has a w. ly-market on Thurſday, | 
ue acts — Sa thei lat Tueſday of every month; and 


Jure, which are well frequented, are July 1g and December 


11, Which laſt is a; great one for Welth runtsy that are bought 


up here by the Kentith and Suffex farmers, and for fat hogs and 
33 this town and Brighthelinſtone, at the ſummit of the 
South Downs, there is the moſt extenſive and lovely proſpect that 
can be imagined: on one ſide a beautiful country finely varie- 
gated with meadows, corn- fields, and: woods; - interſperſed with 
towns; villages,” and gentlemen's feats'; and on the other, an 
undounded view of the Britifh- Channel, rendered ſtill more 
pleaſing by the number of ſhips and veſſels paſſing up and down 

that famous ſtreight, and to and from the ſeveral harbours on 
Lxwas, by the river Ouze, is a pleaſant town, in an open 

champain country, on the edge of the moſt delightful South- | 

Downs, fiſty-one miles from London. It lies within eight miles 


of the ſea, and was formerly encompaſſed with a wall; but there 
are few remains of it now to be ſeen. But what contiibutes to | 

no inconſiderable advantage has ariſen to this town from the pac- 
kets, which fail from it every week to Dieppe in Normandy ; 


the advantage of this town 1s, that both. it and the country adja- 
cent, arg full of the ſeats of gentlemen of good families and 
fortune; of which the Pelhams muſt be named with the firſt. 


Here are alſo the ancient families of Gage, Shelly, &c. formerly 


Roman-Catholics, but. now. Proteſtants; with many others. 
Lewes returns two members to parliament.” It has fix churches 
in it, four in the town, and two in the ſuburbs; there is alſo a 
very pretty town-houſe new-built of brick. It has no manufac- 
tury, though it ſtands very convenient for trade, and has the 
Ouze navigable for flat-bottomed boats from Newhaven. 
- Near this place a bloody' battle was fought, wherem Henry 
HI. was defeated and taken priſoner by the barons. King 
Athelſtan fixed two mints here; and in the reign of Edward the 
Confeſſor it had 197 burgeffes. It is an ancient borough by. 
reſcription, having ſent members to parliament ever fince the 
twenty⸗ſixth year of the reign of Edward I. and is governed by 
two conſtables, choſen annually by a jury of the burgeſſes, at 
the court-lcet of the lord of the manor. 1 was formerly walled 


——_ 


| nes to Lewes and Brighthelmſtone zafling wenn, 


round, and defended by a caſtle, of which there are ſtill ſome 
remains. It has two ſuburbs, one called South-Over, which is 
the largeſt; and the other called Cliff, from its ſituation under 
a chalky hill. Here are ſix pariſh churches, and a free-ſchool 


for twenty boys, who are taught, clothed; and maintained. On | 
the neighbouring downs are horſe-races every ſummer, for the 


king's plate of 100): 


In the year 1078 William de Warren, Earl of Surrey, and his 
lady Gundedra, founded in this town a priory of Cluniac Monks, | 
which was the firſt and principal houſe of that order in England. | 
This priory continued till the diſſolution of religious houſes, || 
when its revenues were valued at ggol. 4s..6d. per annum. Here | $ 
| habits. 
It was dedicated to St. Nicholas; and at the time of | 
Here was 
hkewiſe a monaſtery, dedicated to St. James, for thirteen poor | 


was alſo an hoſpital, ſaid to have been erected by the founders of 
the monaſtery. 
the diſſolution, had thirteen poor brothers and ſiſters. 


brothers and ſiſters; and à priory of Grey Friars. The ſoil in 

the neighbourhood of this town is reckaned the richeſt in this 

part of England ; but the roads in general are ſo very deep and 

- in the winter:ſeaſon, as to render travelling exceeding dif- 
cult. 

Whitſun-Tueſday, and October 2. 

From a windmill. in the neighbourhood of this town is a proſ- 
Q which, for beauty and extent, is hardly to be equalled in 
urope ; for it takes in the fea for thirty miles to the Weſt, and 

an uninterrupted view of Banſtead-Downs, which are above 


** miles diſtant. 5 — 


he timber in this part of the county is prodigious large. 


The trees are ſometimes drawn to Maidſſone, and other places 
on the Medway, on a carriage called a tug, drawn by twenty-two 


oxen a little way, and then left for other tugs to carry-it on ; ſo | 


that a tree is ſometimes two or three years drawing to Chatham; 
becauſe after the rain is once ſet in, it ſtirs no more that year, 


and ſometimes a whole ſummer is not dry enough to make the 


roads paſſable, 


ing of the Weſt Saxons, who died in 688. 
to St. Michael, and, on the diſſolution, its annual revenues were 
valued at 1061. 10s. ad. . = 
From Lewes, following the range of the South-Downs, Welt, 
we rode in view of the ſea, and on a fine carpet ground for 
about twelve miles to | ; 

BRIGHTHELMSTONE, which from a poor fiſhing ſea-port, has 
by degrees roſe to a polite flouriſhing place. It is ſituated at the 
bottom of a bay, formed by Beachy-Head to the Eaſt, and to the 
Weſt. by Worthing-Point. The town ſtands upon a riſing 
ground, open to the South-Eaſt, and ſheltered to the North, by 
hills that are eaſy. of aſcent, and command a pleaſant proſpect. 
To the Welt it is bounded by a large corn-field, which forms a 
gradual deſcent from the beach to the banks of the ſea, and on 
the Eaſt by a fine lawn, called the Steine, which is the reſort of 
the company for walking in an evening, and which runs winding 


The market is on Saturday, and the fairs May 6, 


ginte church, ſaid to have been originally founded by Ceadwalla, 

It was dedicated | 
to parliament from the twenty-ſixth of Edward I. to the twenty- 
| firit of Richard II. when the privilege was diſcontinued till the 


up _ the country, among hills, to the diſtance of ſome miles. | 
„ 


| 


a vaſt range of many miles of encloſure are ſeen on the 


| a convenient fort, 


The town is. built in a quadrangular form, and the ſtreets are at 
right angles with each other; they are ſix in number, beſides 
many lanes and ſquares; many of the houſes are of flint, and 
the windows and doors frequently of brick - work. 8 
ſtone is now become a polite place, by the annual reſort of the gen- 
try in the ſummer ſeaſon, as being the neareſt ſea- port to London, 
and very convenient for ſea-bathing ; for the accommodation of 
whom there have been two handſome ball- rooms built, and ſeve- 


ral machines for bathing. The gentry may alſo have the uſe of 


two circulating libraries, by which means ſome of the inhabitants 
have of late years been greatly benefited, and the proviſions in 
that neighbourhood greatly advanced in their price; while other 
families who received no advantages from the reſort of company, 
have, from the increaſed price of proviſions, been materially in- 


jured. The men of this town are wholly employed in fiſhing, and 


the women in making their nets; ſo that it is an excellent nurſery 
for ſeamen: it is fifty-feven miles diſtant from London From 
hence the fiſhermen, having large barks, go away to Yarmouth, 
on the coaſt of Norfolk, to the fiſhing-fair there, and hire them- 
ſelves out to catch herrings for the merchants z and they tell us, 
that theſe make a very good buſineſs of it. For ſome years paſt, 


and to thoſe who are not afraid of the ſea, the paſſage being up- 
wards of twenty leagues, it is a nearer and much cheaper route to 
Paris than by the way of Calais. The church is fituated with- 
out the town. Here are a free-ſchool, and two conſiderable 
chatity-ſchools, one for fifty boys and the other for twenty girls. 
The town-hall, which has a dungeon under it, faces the ſea. 


| Before it is the gun garden, and in the walls of the ſtructure are 


ſeveral arched rooms, where the ſtores are kept. The French 
have ſeveral times attempted to deſtroy this town; but its ſitua- 
tion being low, their cannon-balls generally went over it. But the 
place has ſuffered greatly by inundations and encroachments from 


the ſea, by which upwards of 130 houſes have been deſtroyed 


within the - ara of torty years ; and a repetition of the like ac- 
cidents are frequently apprehended by the inhabitants : however, 
the ſituation of this town is advantageous, being dry, healthy, 
open, and finely diverſified with hills and vallies, which has, with- 
in theſe few years, occaſioned a great reſort of the principal gentry 
in the Southern parts of England ; and of late Brighth 


ſea ; the water of which at this place is ſaid to contain more ſalt 
than the ſea water of any other port in England. At the ſame time, 


the bay, in which the town is ſituated, is open, and expoſed to the 
| ſea, free from ooze or filth of any kind; and the beach is com- 
poſed of clean gravel and ſand, and has a, gradual deſcent. A 


mineral ſpring was alſo diſcovered here ſome years ago, the water 


of which begin to be much drank on the ſpot in the ſummer of 


the year 1760 : it is found to depoſit an ocherous ſediment ; and 
a courſe of it, judiciouſly varied, is ſuppoſed to reſtore infirm 


The trade of this town is inconſiderable; but prodigious 
flock of ſheep are fed on the neighbouring hills, the wool of 
which is deemed the fineſt in England. Here is a weekly market 

on Thurſday, and two annual fairs. 255 
On the Weſt fide of this town a great number of human 
bones have been dug up; and from this circumſtance. it is con- 
cluded that a battle was fought here. Many are of.opinion, 
that Cæſar, in one of his expeditions, landed at this place; and 
near Brighthelmſtone are to be ſeen lines and entrenchments, 
which bear ſtrong marks of their having been-Roman works. In 
the neighbourhood of the town an urn was dug up ſome time ago, 
containing a thouſand ſilver denarii, and ſome of all the emperors, 
from Antoninus Pius to Philip: nor are the altars of the druids 
to be ſeen: in 
helmſtone. | 8 "4 | 
We beg leave here to obſerve, that the road from Brighthelm- 
ſtone to Steyning commands to the right, at one ſpot, a moſt 
amazing view of the lower country : you look down the ſteep 
of a hill into the wild, quite in another region beneath you; and 
fat, quite 


rich in verdure and wood. It is walled-in by the ſweeps of 


a V | II bare hills, projecting in the boldeſt manner: a view uncommonly 
- MAwLiXxG, on the North fide of Lewes, had once a colle- | 


ſtriking. 


; SEAFORD, or SEAFORTH, is at preſent no more than a ſmall 
fiſhing town, but was one of the Cinque Ports, and ſent members 


reign of Edward I'V. when it was reſtored. It was incorporated 
in the twenty-fourth year of the reign of Henry VIII. by the 
ſtyle of bailiffs, jurats, aud commonalty of the town, pariſh, and 


: borough of Seaford. The bailiff is choſen on Michaelmas-Day, 
and by himſelf, or deputy, holds a court every fortnight. - The 


houſes are built of ſtone and ſlate, and the place is defended by 


n It ſtands on the ſea-ſhore, fifty - nine miles 
from London, and contains a charity- ſchool. | 


BEacny-Heap, eight miles Eaſt of Seaford, has its name 


| from a remarkable beach thrown up by the ſea, at the foot of a 
: prodigious cliff or head-land. Upon this beach many ſhips have 


been loſt in ſtormy weather, and the violence of the waves have 
formed-large caverns in the chalky rock. The cliff is reckoned 
the higheſt of any on the _— coaſt of England, and projects 

over 


ö 1elmſtone = 
is become the public reſort of valetudinarians, for bathing in the 


greater numbers any where than about Bright- 
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over the beach in a very remarkable manner. It is divided ĩnto 


ſeven. parts, and thencè called by ſailors the Seven Cliffs: The 


diviſions, however, are not continued to the bottom of the cliff; 


they have all one baſis, Which aſcends to a conſiderable height, 


the whole terminating in ſeyen ſeparate . ſummits, ſome of 
which are higher than others. This remarkable head-land may, 


in clear weather, be ſeen from the cliffs of the Iſle of Wight. 


At W1LMINGTON, near Beachy-Head, Robert, Earl of More- 


ton, founded, in the reign of William Rufus, a priory of Bene- 
dictine monks, ſubordinate to the abbey of Greſtein in Nor- 
mandy; but in the reign of Henry IV. it was annexed to the 

en,, then feaoumed dig, 13 
| In the neighbourhood of Beachy-Head is EasT-BouRN, a 
mall town, famous for a teſſellated pavement and bath, found in 


a neighbouring meadow.. This meadow. contains about four 


acres, and is of a triangular form; the Southern ſide faces the 
ſea, and there are only a few fiſhermen's cottages-and a public houſe 
or two between them. On the North ſide of the meadow is a 
highway, leading from Bourn to Pevenſey ; and the Weſt ſide 
is "ith from a large common field, belonging to the pariſh, by 


a fence of poſts and rails. About the middle of this fence the 


avement lies, about a furlong diſtant from the high- water mark. 
n the common corn- field, Weſt of the meadow, to the diſtance 
of half a mile, they often raiſe bits of foundations with their 
ploughs; and in dry ſummers they can perceive,” by the different 
growth of the corn, all the tract of ground to be full of foundations. 
The pavement was little more than a foot below the ſurface of 

the ground; what lay next it was a ſmall ſea-gravel; and the 
pam of the pavement is nearly due Eaſt and Weſt. It is 
eventeen feet four inches in length, and eleven feet in breadth. 
At firſt it ſeemed to have been bounded with a thin brick ſet on 
edge, about an inch aboye the teſſera, ſo exactly ſtraight and even, 
as if ſhut with a plane ; and ſo well cemented, as to appear one 
ſolid bricx. But on breaking up the outſide of the pavement, 
it was found, that inſtead of bricks ſet on edge, as at firſt ima- 
gined, it was bounded by a border of bricks laid flat, and their 
edges next the teſſera turned up. Theſe bricks were an inch 
and a quarter thick, ſomething more than eleven inches broad, 
and full fifteen long, which could not have been leſs than ſeven- 
teen before they were turned 5 at the ends; they were very 
firm, and not in the leaſt warped, or caſt in burning; their ends 
were entirely covered with a plaſter half an inch thick, ſo hard, 
entire, and even, that it appeared like one ſtone quite round the 
pavement. Within the bricks was a liſt or border of white 
teſſera, thirteen inches broad; within that a liſt of brown teſſera, 
four inches broad ; next within that a ſecond liſt of the brown, 
four inches broad :. all the reſt of the pavement was ſet with 
white teſſera, without any ornament or figure. 
When the ground about the pavement was dug, there was 
diſcovered an entire bath, ſixteen feet long, five feet nine inches 
broad, and two feet nine inches deep. It was filled with rub- 
biſh of buildings which ſeemed to have been burnt; hard mor- 
tar” adhering to pieces of Roman brick, ſquared ſtones, and 
headed flint, mixed with aſhes and coals of wood. At the 
North-Weſt of the pavement was the paſſage into the bath, three 


feet three inches wide, where the bricks. which bounded the 


pavement were not turned up at their ends, but lay even with the 


pavement. At the diſtance of fifteen inches from the teflera | 
there was a fall of two inches to the landing-place out of the || 


bath; the landing-place was alſo three feet three inches long, and 
two feet two inches broad; thence, by two ſtairs, was the deſcent 
into the bath ; the length of the ſtairs was the ſame with the 
9979-64 cert the breadth of each ſtair was eleven inches, 
and the height of each ſomething more than ten; the loweſt ſtair 
was twenty inches from the further ſide of the bath. The whole 
work was very compact, and curiouſly put together; not in the 
_ © leaſt injured by time, nor the violence it muſt have undergone 
When filled up. ' - bo OD, = | R505 2. 
The pavement was ſecured on every ſide, and the edges of it 
| reſted on à very firm and neat built wall, compoſed of Roman 
brick, ſquared ſtone, and headed flint, between five and fix feet 
deep below the ſurface of the pavement, and full twenty inches 


thick. The bricks were not laid in regular courſes, as in thoſe 


parts of Roman buildings above the ground, but diſperſed about 
the wall, without order. The top of. the wall, indeed; was onl 
fifteen inches thick, and covered with the bricks firſt mentioned, 
which bounded the pavement ; but about fourteen inches below 
the top there was a ſet-off, on the inſide of the wall, eight inches 
broad., The foundation of the pavement tongs, up to the 
bottom, but opened at one corner only, in order to diſcover how 
it was framed ; for, when bored through, it was found, that 
next the teſſera was a bed of very ſtrong mortar, more thon a foot 
thick; under the mortar a bed of clay two feet thick; and un- 
der the on foundation of brick. The ſurface of the clay was 
neatly pitched with ſmall flints and ſtones, pointed at their lower, 
and headed at their upper endes. 
This e work was exactly even with the ſet- off on the in- 
fide of the wall; on it was laid a bed of coarſe mortar, of about 
nine inches thick; the ſkirts of this mortar reſted on the ſet - off 
above mentioned; it was compoſed of lime, a ſharp coarſe ſand, 
mall pebbles, and bits of brick. Upon this bed was another of 
2 finer compofition, made with lime, a fine-ſharp ſand, ſome kind 
of aſhes, and the duſt of bricks and potſhreds This bed was 
TI: | : * . : p 
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town, Gilbert de Aquila founded, in the beginning of the reign 
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a coin of Poſthumus was 


Y about half u foot thick and bah theſe Pads nearly. equal to. Port- 


land ſtone in hardnefs. Upon this upper bed the teſſeras were 


ſet; they were placed on end; but ſo exact was the workmbnin 
ſetting them, that he uſed two ſorts of cement ʒ their ends ſand- 


ing in à cement of lime only, well worked; while their upper 
e ee e with à fine grey mortar, conſiſting of fine 
and, aſhes, and lime. This grey nes 2G where filled the 
intervals at their heads, and was much r than the teile: as 
themfelves. AGE | 
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colours, white, and a dark brown: they were harder than a 


ner. Tha brown ſeemed to be of the fame ſubſtance with the 
white, but coloured by art; they ſcemed to have been formed 
in a mould, and afterwards burnt they were of an equal ſize, 
but none exceeded an inch in length; the ſhorteſt were ſix tenths 


ſome were formed in the ſhape of a wedge, in order to be forced 
in where any interſtices were left : the heads likewiſe were not 
all equal and alike, ſome being an exact ſquare, ſome an oblong 
ſquare, ſome ſemi- lunar, but none triangular. The ſides of 
thoſe which were ſquare, were about four tenths of an inch; the 
longeſt ſides of thoſe forming an oblong ſquare, were ſomething 
more than half an inch.” — - Eats Foote: MS Sf 
The bath was alfo formed and ſecured by a very compaR wall, 
of «the ſame breadth and depth with that on which the pavement 
reſted ; the wall which ſuſtained the North fide of the pavement 
formed the South ſide of the bath. On the South ſide of the 
bath, from the Eaſt end to the end of the ſtairs, there was a ſolid 
ſeat, twelve feet nine inches long, very near ten inches broad, 
and fourteen inches high. The bottom, or floor of the bath, 


was made in the ſame manner as the pavement, excepting the 


teſſeta and the thick bed of clay; for under all there was a 
brick, then a bed of coarſe mortar, ſomething more than a foot 
thick, and on it another bed of fine mortar, half a foot thick; 
The ſides of the bath, the ſeat, and the ſtairs, were plaſtered over 
with the above fine mortar, about half an inch thick 

were throughout ſo hard, compact, and ſmooth, that, When firſt 
opened, the whole ſeemed as if it had been hewn out of one entire 


rock, and poliſhed. At the bottom, in the middle of the Eaſt 


end, there was a drain or ſink, ſomething more than three inches 
long, and two deep: about four inches above it, there was 
another paſſage through the wall, of the fame ſize.” The latter 
ſeems to have been the paſſage through which the water was 
let into the bath, and the former that by which it was let out. 


The ground was not opened on the North ſide of the bath; 


but at the Eaſt end of the bath and pavement, at the South ſide 
of the pavement, and at the Weſt end of both, there ſeemed to 
have been ſeveral vaults, or cellars; for there were very firm three 
inch walls continued every way. The bricks in: this rubbiſh, 


which were all broke, had ſeveral degrees of thickneſs, from 
three inches to a little more than one: ſome had one of their 
ſides waved, ſome. fret-wiſe, and others had roſes on them well 
imagined. Two ſorts of channelled bricks were alſo found, one 


like a trough, the channel three inches broad, and as many deep: 


the other ſort had a cylindrical channel, ſo that when two 


were clapped together, they formed a tube of three inches in 
diameter. p N EM SO TROL Tbs £ 15116108 . 4 

On the South-Weſt corner of the . pavement, and five feet 
lower than its ſurface, a large ſpace wasi diſcovered, paved with 
brick; but the ground was not removed to its extremity, ſo that 


the dimenſions: of it could not be aſcertained. This ker >; 
7 of i 


was every where covered with a coat about two inches thi 
aſhes. and large coals of wood: on this lay ſcattered, in a very 
confuſed manner, large pieces of the coarſe mortar above men- 


tioned, and lumps of the teſſera, in all 1 0 like thoſe on the 


pavement, and cemented as they were. There was, moreover, 
mixed with the aſhes, large iron nails, hooks. for doors, ſeveral 
ſmall pieces of earthen ware, together with. part of a huinan 
ſcull; and near it pieces of bones, not encloſed in any veſſel, 
but. looſe; they were diſcoloured like thoſe found in urns ; fo 
that, in all probability, the body they belonged to periſhed in the 
ſame flames that deſtroyed the building. There was no in- 
ſcription found either on ſtone or brick; no ſtatue, or other 


figure, except thoſe on the bricks already mentioned; nor coin 
| nil ev . . 


of any ſort. „n we act: = 
But ſomething more than a furlong to the North-Weſt of theſe 
remains of antiquity, un gging the foundation for a malt-houſe, 
found; and a little time after; in dig- 

ging the foundation of a dwelling-houſe, another ſtruck by 
onſtantine. e e 26-2 7 344 ln x0 
PEVENSEY, or PEMSEY, is ſituated at the mouth of a little 


river, which here falls into the ſea. It had once a good harhopr,. 


and ſome hiſtorians ſay, William the Conqueror landed here: but 
however that be, here was a noble caſtle built by that prince, the 
ruins of which are. ftill;to-be ſeen. Pevenſey is now but 2 


ſmall mean place, inhabited principally by fiſhermen, the harbour 
being at preſent ſo choked up with ſand, that only ſmall boats 
„%%% Atty 07 5 ag 1 IT!» 
HavyLSHAM;, fifty-nine miles from London, is a ſmall mar- 


14 


ket-town, but has nothing remarkable, except a ſmall market 
on Saturday, and two annual fairs. At Michelham, near this 


DIA} i iel. k 
The teſſeras, as we have already obſerved, were only of two 
glazed and :well-barnt tobacco pipe, and of a grit ſome what 


of an inch; moſt of them equally. made their Whole length, but 
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of Henry III. a priory of black canons, dedicated to.the Trinity, 
3 which —— ny at the 1 >oypovy eight canons, whoſe re- 
3 mounted to-1601.- 125. 6d; per annum 
went HoTTEHAM: in the neighbourhood of Haylſham, Ralph 
de Dena founded, in the reign of Henry II. an abbey of Pre- 
monſtratenſian canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. 
Lawrence; but the religious meeting with great inconveniences 
here, removed, in the beginning of the reign of King John, to 
ene | 
; USTEAD, on the North-Eaſt. of Haylſham, contained an 
hoſpital-for five or ſix poor perſons, founded agreeable to the laſt 
will of William Heron, dated. in the year 1404. 
Hsrmoes ſituated on a bay of the ſea, ſixty- four miles from 
London, is ſaid to owe its name to one Haſtings, a Daniſh pirate, 
who infeſted this coaſt, and built a fort here to ſecure his retreat. 
In the time of King Athelſtan a mint was eſtabliſhed here, and 
5t is {till one of the Cinque Ports. It has charters from Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, William the firſt and ſecond, Henry II. 
Richard I. Henry III. Edward I. and Charles II. and is go- 
verned by a mayor, jurats, and commonalty. ene 


is exempted from toll, and has power to hold courts of judica- 
ture in capital caſes. | 


recompence for the ample immunities it ores as one of the 
five ports. It is about eight miles from 


veral good 


a poor road for ſmall veſſels, having been ruined by the ſtorms, 
which from time to time have been ſo fatal to its neighbouring 
ports of Rye and Winchelſea. We ſaw here the ruins of an ancient 
caſtle ; and about three miles off, {de-Haven, where 


William the Norman is faid to have landed upon his invaſion of 


England; though ſome ſay it was at Haſtings, and others at 
Pevenſey, an harbour more Weſtward, which has likewiſe been 
deſtroyed by the ſea. But, be that as it will, it was at Haſtings 
that he muſtered his army, after he had burnt his ſhips, being 
determined to conquer or periſh in tha attempt; or rather, that 


he might not be obliged to divide his army, which muſt have | 
been the caſe, if he had preſerved, his ſhips ; and probably, | 


while he made an advance into the country, at the head of part 


of his army, Harold might have ſtepped in between, and cut off | 


thoſe who were left to guard the ſhips, and then with more eaſe 
have attacked, and perhaps beat, that part commanded by the 
Conqueror himſelf. | | | N | 
The deciſive. battle which he fought, anno 1066, with King 
Harold, was upon a plain called Lala. about ſeven miles 
from Haſtings. King Harold, had hurried from Stamford- 


This town. being the chief of the Cinque Ports, was obliged | 
to furniſh the king with twenty ſhips for any naval expedition, in 


inchelſea, and con- | 
ſilts of two great ſtreets, with a pariſh-church in each, and ſe- | 
houſes ; but its harbour, formerly ſo famous, is now. | 


4&4. 


Bridge, in Vorkſhire, where he had defeated the King of Norway; 


but was here forced to yield, after a moſt obſtinate engagement 
{deſcribed by .BARNARD, in his HISTORY of ENGLAND, with 


formerly a market on Sunday, which was, by act of parliaments 
in the year, 1000, changed to Thurſday ; beſides which, it has 
another on the ſecand Tueſday in every month. | 


Near this town is a hill, with a beacon on it, thence called 


Beacon-Hill ; but its old name was Standard-Hill, from its 


having been the place where William the Conqueror firſt ſet up 
his ſtandard of defiance, the day before the battle already men- 
tioned happened. 1 

S1DDLESCOMB, about three miles from Battle, was a pre- 
ceptory of knights templars, founded by Jeffery Say, about the 


beginning of the reign of Henry III. 


At Hoo, a village on the South-Weſt of Battle, Henry, Earl 
of Eue, about the year 1110, founded a priory of Benedictine 
monks, as a cell to the abbey of Bec in Normandy. 

RoTHERBRIDGE, North of Battle, contained an abbey of 
Ciſtertian' monks, dedicated. to the Virgin Mary, founded in 
1176, by Alfred de Martino. At the time of the ſuppreſſion 
it was inhabited bytwelve monks, whoſe yearly revenues amount- 
ed to 2721. 12s. 8d, : 


'W1NCHELSEA, ſituated on the coaſt of the Britiſh-Channel, 


| is two miles South-Weſt. from Rye, ſeven North-Eaſt from 


Haſtings, and ſixty-ſeven from London. It is one of the Cinque 
Ports, and was built by Edward I. ſoon after a more ancient 
town of the ſame name had been ſwallowed up by the ſea in a 


| terrible tempeſt. - 


Old Winchelſea ſtood upon the ſea-ſhore, about two or 
three miles from the place where the new town ſtands. It had 
formerly a latge and ſpacious harbour, was a place of great 
trade, and had no leſs than eighteen pariſh churches in it ; but 


it was entirely deſtroyed by the ſea, and that ſmall part which is 


not buried in the ſands, is now marſh and meadow land. To 


the South-Welt of Rye, and the North-Eaſt of New Winchelfea, 


is {till to be ſeen, in the midſt of a large plain, an old tower, 
which probably ſtood by the ſea. | 1 5 | 

New Winchelſea is partly on a hill about two miles from 
the old, and the like Ale from Rye, and partly in a little 
valley, where it had an harbour; but A. D. 1250, the latter 
part of this met with the ſame fate as the former. It never was 
comparable to the old town, having but three pariſh churches 
when it moſt flouriſhed ; and now there only remains the chan- 
cel of one, which is more than large enough for the inhabitants. 
But yet the town was every where accommodated with fine ſtone 
arched vaults, which were commodious for the cambric manu-. 
factury, and induced ſome gentlemen in London (who had 
formed a deſign to introduce that branch of trade into England) 


to eſtabliſh it here, which was begun, but ſoon declined. Some 


of the ſtone work of the three gates is {till to be ſeen. The ſea 
is now above a mile diſtant from it, the harbour being choked 
up with ſands; and graſs grows, not only where the harbour 


| was, but even in the ſtreets; and indeed there are only a few 


thoſe glowing colours, peculiar to his own animated pencil) | 


victory, crown, and life, to a more fortunate invader. This de- 
cilive action, which he had with the Norman, was in 1066. In 
the place where Harold's body was found, William inſtituted an 
abbey of Benedictine monks, dedicating it to St. Martin, and, 
from the bloody action, called it Battle-Abbey, and ſoon drew to 
it by a fair, held every Sunday and holiday, ſuch a reſort that it 
became a handſome town. It ſtill retains the name of Battle, 
and ſome remains of the abbey. are yet to be ſeen, and make 
part of the houſe of the Lord Viſcount Montacute. Here is a 
cuſtom-houſe, with proper officers to take care of the revenue; 
and two charity-ſchools, for teaching near 300 children. This 
town has ſent members to parliament ever ſince the reign 
of Henry III. and has two weekly markets on Wedneſday and 
Saturdaxnß | 125 
In the caſtle was a royal free chapel, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. It had a dean, and ſeveral canons or prebendaries ; 
and its revenues, at the diſſolution of religious houſes, amount- 
ed to 611. 13s. d. per annum. But the caſtle is now in ruins. 
Here was alſo a priory of black canons, as early as the time 


of Richard I. ſaid to have been founded by Sir Walter Briet ; 


but it was deſtroyed in the reign of Henry IV. Some time 
after, a new priory was erected near the town, which, at the 
_ diſſolution, was endowed with an annual revenue of 511. gs. fd. 
BATTLE, ſo named from the deciſive battle already mentioned; 
and to make an atonement for the effuſion of blood, the Conque- 
ror erected on the ſpot an abbey, whoſe monks were to pray for 
the ſouls of thoſe. who fell in that memorable action. The 
abbot had the privilege of wearing a mitre, and was empowered 
to ſave. the lite of any criminal he ſaw going to the place of 
execution. The abbey was alſo made a ſanQuary for thoſe-who 
ſhould fly thither for protection. The building was near a mile 
in circumference; and the parts which ſtill remain ſhew it to 
have been once a very magnificent ſtructure. The gatehouſe is 
ſtill entire, and converted into a place for holding the ſeſſion, 
and other public meetings. The revenues of this abbey, at the 
diſſolution of religious houſes, amounted to 880l. 148. 7d. per 
annum. This town ſtands in a valley, and is reckoned un- 
healthy, from its low ſituation. The incumbent of the church 
is called the Dean of Battle; and here is a charity-ſchool for 
forty boys. The town has been long noted for making the beſt 
gunpowder in England, and perhaps in Europe. Here Was 


Q 


houſes remaining in the upper part af the town. Among the 
ruins. of the walls to the South-Eaſt, are the remains of a caſtle, 
as ſome ſay ; or of a monaſtery, as others will have it. 1 
Winchelſea furniſhed the fleet of Edward III. wi 
one ſhips, and 596 ſeamen. Henry VIII. for the“ protection 
of it, built Camber-Caſtle, at the expence of 23, oool. which, 


even in the purſe of the crown, was no inconſiderable ſum in 


thoſe days. 6 

One of the churches was dedicated to St. Leonard, in which 
was a ſtatue of that ſaint, as patron of the town, holding a vane 
in his hand, which being moveable at pleaſure, ſuch perſons as 


wiſhed for any particular wind to bring their friends home from 


a long voyage, were allowed, on making the ſaint a preſent, to 
ſet it as they pleaſed ;/ and ſuch was the credulity of thoſe times, 
that they were perſuaded the wind would blow from that quar- 
ter, 
its repreſentatives in parliament are choſen by the freemen, who 
amount to about forty in number, and are returned by the mayor. 
Here was a houſe of Black Friars, founded by Edward II. and 
alſo, a houſe of Grey Friars. ; 3 
Winchelſea is rather the ſkeleton of an ancient city, than 
a real town, where the old gates ſtand near three miles from 
one another, over the fields; and the very ruins are ſo buried, 
that they have made good corn-fields of the itreets, and the plough 
goes over the foundations, nay, over the firſt-floors of the houſes, 
and where nothing of a town ſeems to remain: yet at one elec- 
tion for members, the ſtruggle was ſuch, between Sir John 


Banks and Colonel Draper, that, as we have been well informed, 


the latter ſpent 11,0001. and loſt it too. , 

Near the town are. large marſhes, which are defended from 
the encroachments of the ſea by walls and large banks of earth, 
erected, and kept in repair, at a great expence, by the owners of 


the land. 


RyE is ſituated about three miles'to_ the North-Eaſt of Win- 
chelſea, at the mouth of a harbour ſixty-eight miles from Lon- 
don. It 1s an appendage to the Cinque Port of Haſtings, but 
enjoys the ſame privileges with the other Cinque Ports, and has 
ſent members to parliament ever ſince the forty-ſecond year of 
Edward III. The . which is only by preſcription, 


conſiſts of a mayor, twelve jurats, and the freemen of the place. 


The mayor is choſen out of the jurats by a majority of the free- 
men; but when a vacancy happens in the jurats, it is filled up 
by the mayor, either on the day of his election, or at the general 


yearly 


1 
md 
1 


twenty 


inchelſea is governed by a mayor and three jurats; and 
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ay THE NEW AND[COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER... 


yearly ſeſſions. The town is a peninſula, waſhed on the Eaſt The harbour of Shorcham, about ſourteen miles Eaſtward 
and South by the ſea, and on the North by the river Rother; of Little Hampton; is formed by the mouth of the Adur ; 
and over that branch of the ſea on the South ſide of the town I but it will not admit ſhips. of large hurthen; nor has the 


a bridge. „ | FA are no places of conſequence in the neighbourhood, ſo that the 
Rye ſtands on the declivity of a hill, with a delightfut proſpect mere current of the river anſwers aft the purpoſes of an inland 
of the ſea. It is a populous town, and in the reign of Henry navigation, we mean that of bringing down timber felled in the 
III. was walled and fortified by William d' Vpres, Fan of Kent, adjacent woods; which is now conveyed by floats to New 
and a tower ſtill ſtanding, in which is the town-gaol, is yet [| Shoreham, where there is water ſufficient for ihips of one hun- 
called by his name: ſome remains of the old walls are alſo ſtill I dred tons burden. ee „ 
viſible. The houſes, in general, are well built of brick, but Twelve miles. Eaſtward of New Shoreham lies 'New- 
moſtly in the old taſte, though there are ſome. very neat ones in Haven, once a very ſafe and commodious harbour for ſhips 
the modern form. Here is one of the largeſt pariſh-churches f of conſiderable burden; but for want of keeping in repair the 
in England, a free grammar-fchool erected and endowed in the | timber piers, which it had from time immemorial, it was quite 
rear 1644, by Mr. Peacock, one of the jurats, and a charity- 
chool for teaching and maintaining thirty children. There is 
likewiſe a ſmall ſettlement of French'refugees in this town, who 


are, for the moſt part, fiſhermen, and have a miniſter of their I and harbour. It has not, however, yet been carried into exe- 
| -own, paid by the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Oe 


I} cution, though it could not fail of being of the greateſt advan- 
Here is a ſtorehouſe for planks, hops, and other merchandiſe, 


with ſand and beach. To remedy theſe evils, an act paſſed in 
the year 1731, for repairing and keeping in repair the ſaid piers 


S 


6 tage to Lewes, to which place, and the neighbouring parts, 

which was formerly a church belonging to a convent of White [| the river might be made navigable at a very ſmall expence. 
Friars, founded in the time of Edward III. and is ſtill called I Fifteen miles further to the Eaſtward is dr -which had 
the Friary. The trade of this town conſiſts chiefly in hops, I alſo once a good harbour, but is now totally choked up with 
wool, timber, kettles, cannon; chimney-backs, and other pieces the ſands; nor is there any other port in this part of the county 
of caſt iron, manufactured at the iron works at Bakely and If till you come to Haſtings, where ſhips may ride ſafely in Nor- 
Breed, the former four miles North-Weft, and the latter five If therly and Weſterly winds. 5 TY „ t 
miles South-Weſt of Rye. The gx. is well ſupplied with ] Eighteen miles to the North-Eaſt of Haſtings, lies Rye, 
good water, conveyed through leaden pipes from two conduits I which had formerly a very fine haven; but it is now through 
on the adjacent hills. | 3 | II negle@ almoſt choked up. Some conſiderable families who 
In the reign of Richard II. the French, taking advantage of | have lands near the Channel, have taken advantage of this 
the confuſion then ſubſiſting in the kingdom, landed, and burnt | neglect, to extend their boundaries ſtill nearer to the Channel, 
the town of Rye; but the inhabitants ſoon fitted out a fleet of I by which means there is not back water ſufficient on the ebb to 
ſhips, and, in conjunction with others from different ports, took If ſcour away the beach thrown up by the flood: nor was this 
ſeven of their ſhips richly laden. Here are two weekly mar- I the whole miſchief occaſioned by theſe encroachments ; for 
kets, on Wedneſday and Saturday, and they are generally well now ſhips of ſmall burden only can come within any convenient 
ſupplied. _ | I If diſtance of the town; whereas formerly the largeſt veſſels, and 
»PLEADEN, on the North ſide of Rye, had once an old hoſ- | eyen whole fleets together, could anchor juſt by the rocks on 
pital, dedicated to St. Bartholomew, under the government I} which the town ſtands : and as this port lies over againſt Dieppe 
of the abbot and convent: of Weſtminſter, in the county of If it France, and there is no other harbour between Portſmouth 
Middleſex. | 2 | | " I} and Dover that can receive large ſhips, this harbour, in its 
At ROTHERFIELD, near the ſource of the Rother, Berth- | original ſtate, would prove of the greateſt advantage to the trade 
wald, duke of the South Saxons, founded, about the year 800, [| and navigation of the kingdom. Nor were its uſes unknown 

a convent of monks, ſubordinate to the abbey of St. Dennis in || to the legiſlature; for an act of parliament paſſed in the year 
Frances ö Ok PI oe 1721, which enacts, that no new walls, banks, dams, or ſtops, 
At BEAULEIGH, near Begham, on the borders of Kent, II ſhall, for the future, be erected on either fide of the water; 
Robert de Thornham founded, in the year 1200, an abbey of I having any tendency to alter the flux or reflux of the ſea, be- 
Premonſtratenſian monks, but they ſoon afterwards removed to I tween the mouth of the harbour, and the new Shutt, near 
Begham. This abbey was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and I Craven-Sluice. And in the year 1723, another act paſſed for 
was one of the ſmall monaſteries ſuppreſſed by Cardinal Wolſey, I completing the repairs of the harbour of Dover, and for reſtoring 

| for the endowment of his colleges, when the yearly revenues of ü the harbour of Rye to its ancient - goodneſs; which ſtill conti- 
:% it amounted to 1151. gs. 4d. | | | 2/87 | nued to be choked' up, and almoſt ruined, by the' ſhifting of 
| . 33 8 | the beach without, ſettling of the ſoilage within, and ſtopping 
REMARKS ON THE INLAND NAVIGATION OF THIS | the flux of the tide, which this act propoſed ſhould have its 
: COUNTY. | free courſe wigs. the Scotch-Flat and Craven-Sluices, or 
8. „ . „ into ſuch other channel as ſhould be found moſt proper and 
We ſhall here deſcribe the inland navigation and the ſea-coaſt Þ] expediennt. e e 
of Suſſex, as the firſt is very ſingular, and the latter the moſt In 1724) another act paſſed for making the laſt act more 
dangerous in England. | ER 5 effectual, ſo far as it related to the harbour of Rye, in which a 

4 The harbour of Chicheſter is capacious, but a bar ſtretches || power was given to change the deſign of making a paſſage by 
acroſs the mouth of it in ſuch. a manner as to render the || the above ſluices, and to open a new cut from the Winchelſea- 
entrance very dangerous; nor is. there water enough for a lar Channel ſtraight out to the ſea. And they actually began, in 
ſhip, but at high water on a ſpring tide : nor is this all, the || purſuance of this act, to cut a broad and dee channel, which 
bar is not fixed, but ſhifts with every ſtorm, and often with II was to be carried to the fea, on the ſide of Winchelſea, for the 
every tide, ſo that only perſons who reſide upon the ſpot, are | uſe of the two boroughs. But theſe proviſions being ſtill found 
capable of piloting veſſels in and out of this harbour. It is, | inſufficient, another act paſſed in 1738, for continuing the term 


from Chicheſter, Emſworth, Boſham, and other places ſituated || bour of Dover, and for reſtoring that of Rye to its ancient 


near it. | goodneſs. 5 | „ 

Ten miles to the Eaſtward of Chicheſter, is Siddleſome- In 1761, another act was paſſed for making a commodious 
Haven, in which there is ſo little water when the tide is out, I harbour here; and on the 14th of July 1762, the new harbour 
that the mouth of the harbour may be forded. Il was opened, where ſhips of goo tons burden may ride with the 


At Little-Hampton, near the mouth of the river Arun, I greateſt ſafety. 

was formerly a very good harbour, called Arundel-Port, or the [ Of the dangerous coaſts about England, this of Suſſex is one. 

harbour of Little-Hampton, 1 5 of receiving ſhips and The Bill, or Point of Selſey, is almoſt wholly ſurrounded with 

veſſels of conſiderable burden; but a beach being thrown u rocks to a great diſtance from the ſhore. here is indeed a 

by the ſea, it was quite choked up, and the navigation > | channel between them, called the Looe, through which ſhips 

greatly obſtructed, that the harbour was rendered in a manner || may ſafely paſs, provided the pilot be well acquainted with the 

uſeleſs. To remove this obſtruction, an act paſſed in the year || place : but as this is rarely the caſe, ſhips keep at ſix or ſeven 

1733, for erecting piers, cutting a canal through the beach, I} leagues diſtance from the ſhore, in order to avoid a large ledge. 
erecting locks, and other works neceſſary to cleanſe the harbour, II of rocks called the Owers. At ſome diſtance from the ſhore, 

and keep it from being choked up by the fea. This act has | are a ledge of rocks called the Mixen, and another called the 

accordingly been carried into execution, and the harbour is now I Streets: the latter is ſuppoſed to have been the city where the 

capable ot receiving ſhips of conſiderable burden. Barges go cathedral. once ſtood, and which has been ſince ſwallowed up 

up to N e a ſmall town twelve miles from the works I by the ſea. But however this be, the rocks are now very dan- 

at the mouth of the river, and veſlels of an hundred tons as high || gerous to mariners 5 and though they lie in lines parallel to one 

as the key at Arundel. One great advantage to the country || another, and about the breadth of a ſtreet aſunder, yet there 1s 

from this river is, the ſhipping off quantities of timber, which II not the leaſt veſtige of the remains of any buildings. | 


wich, and Deptford, and ſome of it even to Plymouth. The II where ſhips may ride ſafely in Northerly and North-Weſt winds. 
timber is eſteemed the beft and largeſt brought from any part of Veſſels bound into Selſey, or Siddleſome-Harbour, often come 
England: great quantities of knee-timber* are alfo exported || to an anchor here, to ſtop till there is water ſufficient for them 
from hence; a commodity of the utmoſt conſequence in ſhip- I over the bar, it being only a tide-haven. e 
18 | e II - Three miles to the Eaſtward of Siddleſome-Harbour are the 
| = | | Bagnor 
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are carried to the.royal docks of -Portſmouth, Chatham, Wool- To the Eaſtward of Selſey-Bill, is a place called the Park, 
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called Tillingham-Water, there was formerly a ferry, but now II navigation received any improvetnents!from arti. Indeed, there 


negle&ed, the piers became rotten, and the harbour choked up 


2) 


however, pretty much frequented by veſſels trading to and | and powers granted by the former acts for repairing the har- * 
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wa they extend to a very conſiderable diſtance 
ne ed oupy ſhips have bn loſt upon them ; part 
of them, near the ſhore, are dry ry low water, but the outward 
e ; is always covered. 3 
P IN We 2270 | 5 5 miles further, is Arundel- Harbour, 
an account of which has been already given. 
F. S. W. from the mouth of the ha 5 
borough-Head, which is dry at low water at ſpring tides, near 
Ty 5 55 in 3 - but the whole ſand is near three miles 
F ips, therefore, 
: mh ; JP the water is 52 0 fourteen fathoms deep, by 
-whi they will avoid the danger, | 
TR RR > New Shoreham he ſhore is free from rocks 
and banks of-ſand ; but from the Welt point of that harbour 
there runs off a narrow riff of ſand, over which ſhips may paſs 
at high water; but the deepeſt water is near the Eaſt ſhore, 
” where there are no banks: the harbour, however, has a bar 
before it, which often ſhifts, ſo that the greateſt depth of water 
is ſometimes on one fide, and ſometimes on the other. Upon 
the Eaſt point ſtand two beacons, which ſerve as marks for 
ſhips entering the harbour. On this bar there are eighteen feet 
at high water, but at low water not above three ; in common 
tides, twelve feet at big , and four at low water. 
To the Eaſtward of Shoreham, four miles, is the town of 
Brighthelmſtone, ſituated in a bay of the Channel, but has 
5 They heave the ſmall veſſels belonging to the 
town up upon the dry beach above the high water mark, by 
means of crabs fixed on the ſtrand for that purpaſe. Ships may 
ride ſafely in this bay in Northerly, North-Eaſt, and North- 


, * 


Io the Eaſtward of Brighthefmſtone, nine miles, is New- 
haven, into which ſhips of ſmall burden paſs with the tide; for 
the mouth of the harbour is ary at low water, and horſemen 
ride along the ſands without the leaſt obſtruction. | | 

 - Weſtward of Beachy-Head is a tide-harbour called Crook- 


nore-Haven, the mouth of which is dry at low water, and 
; often, after ſtorms, a large bank of ſhingles is thrown up before 
= it, which remains till ſwept away with the land-floods. - The 


water on the bar is fourteen or fifteen feet deep at high water 
or ſpring-tides, but not more than ſeven at'other times. The 
veſſels in the harbour lie a-ground at low water near the mouth 
of the harbour ; but higher up they lie afloat. Ships often come 
to an anchor at a ſmall diſtance from the harbour's mouth; where 
there is from ſeven to nine fathoms water. 5 
Two miles South-Weſt from the point of e is a 
little ſhoal, upon which there is not above two fathoms and a 
half at low water, and therefore ſhould be avoided by large ſhips: 
| ſmall coaſting veſſels indeed paſs over it with ſafety at all times 
of tide. And four miles further from the ſhore, and nearly on 
the ſame point of the compaſs, is another dangerous ſhoal, on 
which there is but ſeventeen feet at low water. Several men 
of war have ſtruck upon this ſhoal, and received great damage. 
To the Eaſt of Beachy-Head is a bay, into which the little 
river Auſtin falls. The mouth of this river forms Pevenſey- 
Harbour, which is now choked up with ſand, ſo that only ſmall 
veſſels enter 1t with the tide. In the bay before this haven 
many ſhips come to an anchor in Weſterly and North-Weſt 
winds, the water being ſix or ſeven fathoms- deep, and the 
bottom an oozy ſand. | 
. Haſtings lies ſixteen miles to the Eaſtward of Beachy-Head, 
at the bottom of a bay, into which two ſmall rivers fall, that 
anciently formed a good harbour ; but it is now choked up with 
ſand, and the ſmall veſſels are heaved up by crabs above the 
high water mark, in bad weather. This bay is rocky, and 


therefore ſhould be avoided by ſuch as are unacquainted with 
the coaſt. | 


| % | 
- BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF SUSSEX. 


JohN SELDEN, one of the" greateſt ornaments of law and 
hiſtory that ever lived in this iſland, was born at a village near 
Chicheſter, where he was inſtructed in grammar learning, and 
finiſhed his philological and philoſophical ſtudies in Hart-Hall, 
Oxford. When he left the univerſity he took chambers in 
Clifford's-Inn, but that being one of the inns of chancery, and 
he being determined to make himſelf acquainted with the laws 
of his country, he entered himſelf a ſtudent in the Inner-Temple; 
but finding tha nature had not formed him for making a figure 
at the bar, he devoted his time to the ſtudy of the law, as a 


was well convinced, in his own mind, that the ſtudy of juriſ- 
prudence was inſeparably connected with the exiſtence of ſociety, 
and that no man deferved the appellation of a rational creature, 
who was not leſs or more acquainted with it. He firſt publiſhed 
a learned effay on the laws of England, under the e ee 
and his next Work was a treatiſe on thoſe: titles of honour that 
took place in England after the conqueſt, when the feudal law 
was reduced to af vs 2 22 


between the regal and pontificate, the dignity of civil govern- 


. 


ſcience, which he was determined to trace through all its intri- 
cate mazes, and reduce its irregularities into a ſyſtem. He 


em. | + + 
Being willing 7 ho his countrymen ſhould know the difference 


ment and the dependence of clerical authority,” he wrote his 


About nine miles 
our is a bank, called Eaſt- 


ſhould not come nearer to this ſand 


1 | | Weſt winds; but the Southerly winds blow right upon the 
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tortures of the ſtone, _ ] 
and a wiſe and faithful counſellor: 


celebrated "Treatiſe on Tythes, which, brought upon him the 
reſentment of fuch of the clergy as were earneſt to eſtabliſh 
church power above the common and ſtatute law of the realm. 
In 162g he was returned a veal 75 for the town of Laticaſterz 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch a manner for the liberties of 


his country, as will ever do honour to his memory. A conduct 


ſo, bold as that of Mr. Selden's could not fail of bringing upon 
him all the vengeance of a corrupt adminiſtration ; and we find, 
the Duke of Buckingham was ſo enraged at his freedom and 
honeſty, that he procured a warrant under the ſign manual, for 
his commitment to the tower. In this ſtate of confinement he 
moved the court of Common-Pleas for a writ of Habeas Corpuss 
npon which he was diſcharged. During the civil wars he 
approved of the conduct of the leading men, till he tound them 
proceeding to ſuch extremities as were inconſiſtent with the 
conſtitution,” and he always deteſted the murder of the king. 
He lived eſteemed by every perſon who loved religion, virtue, 
and learning, till the month of November 1654, when he died 


in his chambers, and was buried-in the Temple-Church. * 


Joan PRIL, well known for being the author of a treatiſe, 


entitled, Modus Supputandia Liphemerides. Aſtronomicas, was born 
near Horſham in Suſſex, in the year 1619, and after he had 
acquired the knowledge of Greek and Latin, was ſent to Tri- 


nity-College, Cambridge. At firſt he applied himſelf to claſſi- 
cal learning, but meeting with the elements of Euclid, he fell 
in love with the mathematics, and ſoon became a proficient in 
that valuable ſcience. 5 | 

In 1643 he became ſo famous for his knowledge in Geometry, 
that he was invited to Amſterdam, to fill the mathematical chair 
but he ſoon left it, and went to Breda, where he taught both 
philoſophy and metaphyſics. 


to promote the _ intereſt of Charles IT. At the reſtoration he 
entered into holy orders, and was promoted to a valuable living 
in the county of Eſſex, beſides being choſen one of the principal 
directors of the Royal Society. 1 We 

the literary world till his death, which happened in the. year 


1685, when he left behind him the character of a man poſſeſſed 


of every virtue, except that of ceconomy, which the humane 
will eaſily aſcribe to the innate benevolence of his nature, 
which induced him to feel the wants and diſtreſſes of his fellow- 
creatures, : 


RICHARD RIDER, D. D. was, according to Wood, born 


in this county, but what year is not mentioned. Having 
finiſhed his courſe of grammar learning, he was admitted a 


ſtudent in eee wag th Cambridge, in the year 1656, 


and when he entered into holy orders, he was preſented by that 
ſociety to the vicarage of Stanground, in the county of 
tingdon, where he remained till 1662, when refuſing to comply 


with the act of uniformity, he was ejected; but ſoon after com- 


plied, and was preſented to the living of Raine, in Eſſex, 


where he continued to exerciſe the duties of the paſtoral office 


till the revolution, when he was promoted to the ſee of Bath 
and Wells, in the room of Dr. Lok who was turned out for 
refuſing to take the oaths to the government. 6 
WILLIAM JUXON, D. D. was born at Chicheſter, in the 
year 1583, and educated at Merchant-Taylors-School in Lon- 
don, from whence he was tranſplanted to St. John's-College, 


Oxford. He firſt entered upon the ſtudy of the civil law, and 


ſoon made himſelf maſter of the Juſtinian inſtitutions, the digeſts, 


and the. pandects, without neglecting other parts of learning, 


particularly theology. When he had taken his maſter of arts 
degree, he entered into holy orders, and was preſented by his 


college to the rectory of SomErton, in Oxfordſhire. | 
Upon the promotion of Dr. Laud to the biſhopric of St. David's, 
| he was choſen maſter of his college, and in 1626, vice-chancellor 


of Oxford. Laud,, who had always been his friend, got him 
[worn clerk of the cloſet to the king in 1632, and the next year 
he was promoted to the biſhopric of Hereford, and TEE to 
that of London. So far his preferments were conſiſtent both 


with his education and profeſſion ; but his infatuated patron, who 


wanted to revive the practice of filling all great offices with 
churchmen, could not reſt till Juxon was appointed lord high 


' treaſurer of England. It is true, there was no perſon who 


could reaſonably except againſt any part of his conduct whilſt he 
continued in that high office: but the | 


offended, becauſe they thought the place belonged to them by 


- preſcription; * | 


When the long parliament ſat, he reſigned all his civil employ- 
ments, and when the king aſked his advice whether he night ſign 
the act of attainder againſt Strafford, the biſhop honeltly told 
him not to do any thing againſt the dictates of his conſcience. 


When his royal maſter was brought to the ſcaffold, he attended 


him in his laſt moments, 


In 1649 he was deprived of the biſbopric, and retired to a ſmall 
village he had purchaſed in Glouceſterſhire, where he remained 
till the reſtoration, in 1660, when he was, by royal mandate, 
tranſlated to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury ; but did not 
enjoy it long, for he died in J | 


He was a learned civilian, a pious divine, 


: 
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During the firſt year of the uſurp- 
ation, when the Dutch war commenced, he returned to Eng- 
land, and was appointed by Oliver Cromwell ambaſſador to tie 
Helvetic body, where it is ſaid he did every thing in his power 


e continued an ornament to 


un- 


ancient nobility were 


une 1663, under all the excruciating 
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es Places A; | = e Seats of the » Nobility 1th "i : 7 = dee ae the bannen 
|Theroud from Len- Miles 3 . 2 _ . 1 
| fon toChicheſter. | iles} * Offhem.Strbet — 48. n 15 feat of Sir Joh 
| — | AtEp POE is Dad the ſeat of Lewes „ Badge e 9 
| From Tondo o . Ohafles Dalbiac, Eſq. and near Ep- | North-Hees....... | 5? 1 12 miles bey vid! Lewes is 
b Newington -. | © 1 |ſom is Woodcote, late Lord Balti- Piddler-Hoo . .. -:. | the feat of WN P poet called 
Clapham, ommon 4 [more's, now belo ng to George Newhaven......-- | 57% e TEL | 
. 4 | Nelſon, Eſq. and 5 1 t belonging to | From thence to | 3 1 Fo 7% nl 
| 'Upper-Tootin a} 0; Mr. Northeys. D . 2 45, e | 15 
Lewer-Tooting.. 6f f Aſhted- Park, the ſeat of Thomas Saltden . 535 VCC 
Wandle- Bridge.. . 74 Howard, Eſq. is on the left of the Rattenden . ;ñ LY 
1 104 je ighteenth mile- ſtone. i Brighthelmſtone gp e e Err ets Php — — 
E well.. 14 he ſeat of Mr. Boulton is near Hove zt CEE e : «- 0 | 
Epſom F 10 be that of Charles Tal- Buckin ban Lieule . | _ . 
Leatherhead 200 191 bot, Eſq. is in Mickleham. On the New-Shoreham ee , ax; . 5 95 | 
Mickleham : 1 214 left of the twenty: ſecond mile - ſtone Il — — — — — | 
S 241 is Mr. Vaughan's houſe, and to the The New Road| | 15 
1 Cold- Wow Hill. 27x | right of the twenty-fourth mile-ſtone ] from London to 3 
Stone- Street. | go (is Denby, the ſeat of Peter King, Brighthelmſtone. | _ " 
Okewood-Bridge ,. | 32 Eſq. cy. . N 
Rohooh . 35 t Darking i is. the ſcat of Charles To Lower Tooting 52 Pt Mitcham is the ſeat of hs # 3 : 
Enter Suffer, „ | Manningham, Eſq, called Shrub-} Mitcham .........| 83 Right Hon. Lord Loughborough; F 
Arun-River 36 | Hill ; four miles below it is Wotton- Sutton | 115 [at Walton-Heath between Sutton | | 
| Buckman-Corner .. | 9 Place, the ſeat of Mr. Evelyn, near [| Ryegate . .-- | 21 | and Ryegate, is Tadworth, the ſeat 
Billinghurſtt | 41- to which is Loneſome, a villa belong- | Horse ie | of Sir Hen ry Harper ; and on the 
E 43 | ing to Mr. Francis; and near Dark- Crawley Gb An 304 | left of the twenticth mile-ſtone is 
Pulborough Com- ing is a ſeat of Mr. Waters. Cuckfield 9 Satton-Park, the ſeat of Lord 
. 45 | Abinger, the ſcat of the Earl of Brighthelmſtone ... | 524 | Newhaven; with . ſeveral others, 
Wickford-Bridge .. | 46 | Donegal, is not far from Cold-Har-| —_ |} © | which are deſcribed in their proper | 
Wickenholt ...... } 48 | bour. Parham-Park, the ſeat of Sir] Another road to laces, and may be found in the 
T 50 Cecil Biſhop, is on the left of the | Brighthelmſtone, I courſe of the 9 and travels. 
Amberley. .. . 51 | forty-ninth mile-ſtone. A little be- 1 | 
| Houghton-Bridge. . | 52£[ yond Arundel is Arundel-Caſtle, be- | To RRM % | 3 5 SET 
i longing to the Duke of Norfolk, and ff Nutley CET 38 Bucklichd-Place the ſeat of 
Almsford- Hill.. | 58 two miles. on this ſide Chicheſter is Maresfieldd 413 Gebrge Medley, Fg. is near the 
Mackarel 's-Bridge . | 3957 Goodwood, the 1280 of Richmond's | Uckfield. — en 4 432 forty-ſecond mile-ſtone on this 
4 Croker-Hill....... 62 ſeat. . AAB ws 52 road. Es 2 
Maudling . 634 1 D 1535 | e 
Chicheſter . . . . | 652 Brighthelmſtone . 0 1 5 2 1 
Another road to 3 5 : F rom London to Near Toon and Clapham, are 
Chicheſter. W | Steyning. $ many ſeats of ns and Li 
WE {ie ptr Hons | . nent merchants. 
| \ To r .T:-----:- 1 | To Low-Tookig 62]. 125 
Vauxhall. Turnpike 24 175 Ef Ea | Merton-Abbey ....| 72 Near e te is a ſeat of | 
| } Wandſworth 3 62 3 | Morden | 105 | Sir Richard Hotham. On the right 
Putne re 84 warn Putney-Heath, Mr. Pitt's | EWEll.. ->-c>--o-- |. 14: of the tenth mile-ſtone, is Mr. a 
| o 6 122 houſe is to the left, Dr. Fordyce's to Epſomm ei Ewart” s ſeat, and at Morden on the 3 
Fe ien . . | 15 | the right, and further on that of Earl If Aſhſtead.......... 1278 left is Mr. Garth's. Indeed moſt [8 
Eſher... | 17 Spencer, called Wimbledon, and a Leatherhead .. .... | 195 | of theſeplacesare richly ornamented | 
Cobham. 2.20 | ſeat belonging to the Janſſen famil Mickleham .....-- 21: | with a variety of elegant and ws „ 
Ripley 9222244] At the end of the heath is the Earl o 242 nificent ſtruE ures. | | 
Guildford............ | 30; | of Beſborough's village, and beyond [| Capel... .... .ed«» = | 295 | N 
Catharine-Hill .. . 913 it is Combe, another ſeat of Earl Warnham........ | 34 5 
11155511855 347 Spencer. „„., 5 
Hambledon ...... » | 39 Richmond-Park i is to the right from I Steyn ing 504 * 
e 141 the ninth to the eleventh mile dene. — 8 _— — — En 
| ner &i Yer. | The ſeat of Lord Onſlow is at|}EromLondontoRyeſ 4 =: 
Crgg Couch... 43 J Thames-Ditton, and near it is an — SEE Y | 
' Leckford-Bridge... | 47 | ancient fabric belonging to the Weſ⸗ To New-Croſs.... 34 Eg 
 Bexle e 49 | ton family. {Lewiſham «......- 35 3 Ev 
Eaſt-Bourn........ 51 | - At Eſher is a ſeat belonging to the [Bromley .......... 92 Not far from Bromley is a ſoak Fe 
Midhurſt ......... 52 pelhams, and a little further is Clare- |} Farnborough... . . | 14 | of the Biſhop of Rocheſter ; Mr, Fl 
Cokin- Hill.. 544 | mont, which, appertains to the Clive Madam's-Court- | Norman's ſeat is on the common; 1 4 
St. Rook's-Hill. ... 59 | family. | e. 19 land four miles from Bromley. is ) 
Beauty-Bank...... | 62 At Cobham is a houſe belonging to Riverhead. .......... | 212 | Hayes, the ſeat of the Earl of Fo 
| Chicheſter ---=---- | 63x Benjamin Hopkins, Eſq. to the right Seven-Oaks.. ..... 234 Chatham. i 
—|— | of Which is Botleys, the noble ſeat. of Knowle-Place . . | 24; | Montreal, 3 Amherſt's ſeat;, { Fra 
Font Tondo t EEE Sir J ph Mawbey, and near it 1s 'Tunbridge..--....| 30. Kippington, Sir Charles Farnaby's |. | Ga: 
New-Shoreham. St. Ann's Hill, Lady Trevor's ſeat,. ¶ Woodgate 34 | ſeat; the Duke of Dorſet's ſeat; | 
%E—ͤö/ ( „ Near Guildford is Sir Thomas Kipping-Croſs ---- | 36; | and near the thirty-two eres f Gre 
To Newington... | 1 | Sewel's feat, called Offerſha r. Lyndbridge N 38 f the ſeat of Mr. Woodgate. ; ... |. 
Brickſtone 77 7 „ . Near Ripley is Oekbam, Lord 752 Hafer. I Bay -Hall, a ſeat of the Amherſt s. | 
" WAY, .----p-+- J | © | King's ſeat ; not far from Guildford is Lamberhurſt 40 [. Beyond the fertieth mile-ſtone, |. Gu, 
Stream | 6 Clandon-Park, belongin toLojd On- Kimwell . 45 fis a large houſe belonging to the | Ha 
Croydon. . ->>>--- | 10; | flow, and near the _Tame "town. is Royal-Oak-TInp -. | 453 Dorrils; and 2 the forty-third, the. 1. ö 
Godſtone 20 Stoke, the ſeat of the late Mr. Dy- Seacock-Heath ..... | 46 | ruins of a pri 1. Har 
Ne den 26 ſon-. High-Street «--- {Hoh we ſeat of ie late John Baker, 1 | 
[ Enter Suſſex. | _ 2 0 the feat Fx Sic Karen Field- Green | 50.. | J. i 
Fell-Bridge Nen art. Cobeech-Green.... 1, 52. |. E en che "forty-ſeventh, mile- £ Haſ 
Eaſt-Grinſtead 0 5 Piet of "IRE Eva of” Eſq. rr ſtone is an ancient building called I Erg 
| Foreſt-Row . f Sidebroke, belonging to 1 ord Aber, ¶ Nordiam 56 | the Hall-Houſe, and Elford, ot Hen 
Witcheroſs . . . 35 gavenny . Packle te <=d- 20+ {374 blcat of N Bays, N 1 
Sheſßeld-Green ... | 373 |- Near the thirty-nigth ae hae is SE 62 „ ei Attac bas Terr 515 nas vs 
Choley oooee cnc, 1 ** Mr. eee 1 þ e 84 1 55 > 15 554th 32435 Po 24x 4 
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| 8 PITT September... .. 12 Cattle and ſhee 1 = - hind 55 25 ONS. fold, _ 
r N (cs, hb . p Hes. . 1|P OY 
: ; * November »= got Pedlary Horlexyxy >> November... . | l edlary | 
E120 * e,, | 2 NOT: dork go itto - | Horſebridge . .. 7 | Ditto and cattle 
. MV lite...” Fe 4 September. 1 0 Ditto 
3 2 May | 14 Cattle and hogs nnn Com. g + dlary 
_. 4 Augult........ 21 | Hogs,cattle, & ſh | Monday before | . 
| | September : - cep | KT 
986 25 | Cattle and ſh Horſham Whitſund 
1 1 N e 17 Cattle and — — F . hg 18 Sheep and lambs“ 
2 * — 6 „ ne 
Balcomb 77 mY b Fo DOD» cattle, &c. I} Hor dee 27 | Cattle and pedlaty 
Battle /. los, hit-Monday LN id | bo a K ne | September. pit | 
0 29 RY FLORES rf itto 
| November. . 92 Ditto and cattle Hurſt- Green * 
Beckley - «- 3 Eaſter-Thurſd. as Hurſt-Pierpoint .. . | Au 1 3 | Pedlary The 
o Fad 5 December.. | 26| Ditto Iventoeoen ae Ditto ep” 
| 8 225 ww? „ 193 Ped Lamberhurſt ....... a Ws. [1-1 Dito 
Billing! N hit · Monday PIs of 3 {1 | 2 3 a1 | Cattle | 
die Green . june .. | 12 | Ped! cat e & ſheep K Whit-T 6 | Horned cattle. 
1 3 1 6 Ditto? October ueſday — | Ditto and horſes 
2 vim PALAIS, 1755 --»--»-- | 6| Ditto and cattle St. Leonard's Foreſt Novetnber. . 1 Fo oP 
1e 7739232552555 ; „ 
To, December 5 Ditto [1 Linfield........ 7 6 EE e 12 | Cattle and horſes - 
. Faster. Tuelday A Il | 0 3 — 6 Ditto and ſheep 
N Brighthelmſtone. | e 3 . Maresfield..... .- - September. 582 7 Ny 
EX. >. wY catt 
Broadwater cunnp June. ——j—— 2 45 5 ©, : Mayfield . | May F 30 Fealaß 4 
. 2 | } Horned ! November 
| "07 October 29 Ff th cattie, l Newick........- une 1g | Pitto and cattle 
 FBurwalſh"....... [aa 1 12 eps & horſes ee e October i . wo | 
verve % eptember. . . Cattle and — I Northiem ......:; r. | 10 | Fedlar | 
. July ber Ay! 1:8 1488 2190 pedlary 8 . eee 17 | Ditto „ | 
Cat- Street lee — 14] P Dit Old Tye- Common eee, 8 and cattle | 
„ June 2 27 / 2275 Peaſemarſh..... Thurſday after , $3 
11 ty BR Pett Fe 725 * edlary | 
May. * 3 n 27 | Ditt | 
pla. | Whit Monds; 3 Petworth... .... Holy Thur hs 0 8 29855 
Ch 7 p Horſes and Novemb 
Chicheſter . 4 | Auguſt........ 143 6 jak es and cattle || Pevenſey ...... . | Jul er. 20 | Sheep and hogs 
8 —— OS Lende. Fele, podlary þ 
N | July... Ren og Ditto and horſes | Rackham. . | 155 1 05 edlary 
* ber. . | * Cattle and my ei fs, <; 8 : - — | 13 DID and horſas 
„„ i 
Septembe . . . LY Ditto | 4: eee 77 ob 3 15! Cattle and larv 
„ e ee Rotherſtridge.... . September. --- [20 | ped a 
bh June. 3 8 q . e Rudgwick „ M. Nen edlary | | 
N overber. . 19 : Jl cattle and || Ruſhlake-Green. . | ORob% ond. | — | Cattle and ſheep 
1 25 1 i 72 Roe Whit. M - 3 10 | Cattle and pedlary 
| Whit-Tueſlay FLY 1 Rye ene | 
7 +6 $196 Dino OP Seaford ... March 3 Bo aniety of, geo, 
November. . % 18 Cattle and ed] e July 522 {RS 4 13 Pedlary 
| Aſcenſion-Day — | Pedlary n Shor eam | 25 
a N 
* — Ditto and cattle . 1 Firſt Monday 25 err | 
OAober —— 1 Peder n0gs Silmiſton ... .. . . Mas war 1 1 5g 
- r --- | 19 | Cattle and ſhe 
ſt | x - 2 and pedlary a e — i | Eaſter- Tueſd. 4 Pedlary 5 
Eaſt-Grinſtead 7 1 Jay: 8 19 Horne 1 South-Bourn . . . . . Mar eee — 5 
e ecember.... | 11 | Cattle and pedla 7 Firſt Wedneſd. ol = panes 1 
Ne ll Tot eee eee 1 ory —] p Toys | 
2 | day in every month Qober. . « .. . | 
7 | amarket forall ſorts South-Water ...... Jul 8 N and ſheep 
EY of cattle _ Southwick. . .... . -; May. . | edlary 
Peta September... 4 Horſes & horn. cattle || $ UE | F- Ca 
. uly ot TSR 25 | Cattle and ped] ing September. 9 | Cattle and pedlary 
. Holy Thurſday | — FPedlar pedlary Ig —_— 19 | Cattle 
Fletching 1 Monday before 4 Stor rin ; 10 | Ditto 
2 Whitſunday e Ditto ington .. . . 3 5 12 Cattle and horſes 
Foreſt-R A 256 Pedlar D April wo 22 | Cattle and pedlary 
NOW October 8 Di . 8 _—— 9 4 
2 itto and cattle ober 4 = © Pedla 
Franfield. November. 8 Ditto | Ticehurlt....... May. . 
Garner-Sivect . 44 Pedlary Turner's-Eill. . J |Eaſter-Tueſd, „ eee 
e e 3 Be Cart: and ſh | Uckfield | | 7 gh ATE rr | 
„ Monday before cep 1 A d . 14 Ditto and catt! | 
| old Midſum- | — Sheep and horned Wadhurſt. 5 29 | 1 | 
Gueſtli mer-day cate i: November. ***]*9] CDitto . 
8... . PMay . . . 2g | Cattle and ped]! Warnham.......... | Whit-Tueſday | — 
Hayltham ., TR 1 . 94 ung pedlary || Willington ...... eee eee . 
bb 48 LAY OCR * 30 Ditto Weltheld:--.-- Ma 24 Lare Ditto | 
Hartheld ne: Thurſday after Weſtham . - :. | Se 4. kk ies and cattle 
i >, "1 | Whithun-week [© ge ag Weſtheathly ...... ene 
Hal 63-9310 B11 Whit-Tueſday WTF Wevilsfield....... Jul 0 ay — | Pedlary | 
wn 46 —— : Jul N 1 of . 29 | Ditto | | 
010 - 7 | * —— * 64 Pedlary Whiteſmith'. 56k May raid 2 'C : 
He - 1JOdcober.....- 29 * i TUIY ©. "7 attle and horſes 
een 22,0-- NM Wilmington . . September 3| Cattle 
Hold 122 | Auguſt: ..c,...- : | > Pedlary Wincheſſea .. Ma er. --- | 17 Sheep and pedlary | 
| Wc a 5 May a I Wichyam . Odber 14] Cattle and pedlary | 
- 'f- 9] Horned cattle Wood? October Frey 
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 Tromas Orwar, the celebrated author of Venice Pre- 
ferved, and many other excellent works, was the ſon of 4 


country clergyman in Suſſex, and born on the gd of March 


— — 


1641. Whilſt v | 
ege, and finiſhed his ſtudies at Chriſt-Church, Oxford. 


In 1669 he left the univerſity, without taking any degree, 


and came to London, where he commenced actor, but did not 
ſucceed becauſe of his want of addreſs. 


and he procured a cornet's commiſſion in one of the. regiments 
of dragoons, then lying in Flanders; but the fatigues of a 
campal n not ſuiting with the delicacy of his conſtitution, he 
returned to London, and commenced a writer for the ſtage 
with ſo much ſucceſs, that his plays were received with the 
loudeſt applauſe, as they are even to this day. | 

1 After Mein many viciſſitudes of fortune, he went one 
evening to a oubilic-houts, near Tower-Hill, where he ſaw a 


1 | ap une whom he had 1 known, and, being almoſt 
e 


ad with hunger and cold, he aſked him for a ſhilling. The 
gentleman's heart was melted with pity for poor Otway, and he 
eneronſly gave him a guinea, which he immediately changed, 
1n order to purchaſe a * but he had no ſooner taſted the firſt 
mouthful, than the wind aroſe in his ſtomach, and choked him, 


in the thirty-third year of his age. 


Tromas May, well known in the laſt century, was born 


near Eaſt-Grinſtead in this county, in 1595, and educated at a 


ivate ſchool, from wherce he was ſent to Trinity-College in 


1 
pr Cambridge: When he had finiſhed his ſtudies, he was appointed 


one of the gentlemen of the chamber to king Charles I. and 


| ſoon became eminent for his ſkill .in poetry, e a 


on the wars of Edward III. 


tranſlation of the Georgics of Virgil, with notes. e likewiſe 


tranſlated the Pharſalia of Lucan, and publiſhed an heroic poem 

Having applied to the king for 

the place of poet laureat, his requeſt was rejected; and, upon 
the breaking out of the civil wars, he became an inveterate 


enemy to the royal cauſe. He was appointed chief clerk to the 


parliament, and publiſhed the hiſtory of the proceedings of that 


aſſembly, as he did afterwards his Hiſtoriæ Parliamenti Angle 
Breviarium. He remained till the laſt enamoured of the muſes, 


and publiſhed a poem on the life of Henry IT. On the 1gth of | 
November 1650, he was ſeized with a fit of apoplexy, and 


expired ſuddenly in his bed. 


AMES SHIRLEY, an ingenious claſſical ſcholar was born 


ſomewhere in this county, and inſtructed in grammar learning 


in Merchant-Taylors-School in London, from whence he was 


laced in St. John's-College, Oxford, during the time that Dr. 
ud preſided over that ſociety. Shirley was deſigned for the 
church, and had a ſtrong inclination to enter into holy orders ; 
but Laud perſuaded him againſt it, —_— becauſe he had a large 
mole on his cheek, thinking that it would give him a forbidding 


appearance. | 


he went into the family of Cavendiſh, Duke of 


junct 


hen he left Oxford, he went to Cambridge, where he took 
his degree of maſter of arts, and 8 his reſolution in practice, by 
obtaining ordination, and was ſettled as a preacher near St. 
Alban's, where he became acquainted with ſome Popiſh prieſts, 
who perverted him to their religion. After this he kept a ſchool, 
which being a buſineſs too irkſome to his volatile diſpoſition, 
he left it, came to London, and commenced a writer for the 
ſtage. Henrietta, the conſort of Charles I. took him into her 
ſervice, and when the civil wars broke out, ſhe carried him with 
her to France; but the queen not being able to ſupport him long, 
eweaſtle, and 


aſliſted that nobleman 1n writing ſome of his plays. 


oung he was entered in Wincheſter-Col- 
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The exile of Charles I I. paß in exhauſted the duke's fortune; ; 
Shirley returned to London, and opened a ſchool- in White. 


. —— Rs M/s — 2 


His company and } 
converſation was, however, courted by perſons of the firſt rank; 


| deſtitute of learning and politeneſs. 


died in one day, and were buried in one grave. 


of Elizabeth, for 


Friars, where, according to Wood, he inſtructed ſome very 


eminent perſons in n SORES 
he remained till the dreadful fire of London, in 1666, when his 


houſe was conſumed, and he was obliged to take a lotging near 


St. Giles's in the Fields, where being overcome with miſeries, 


and bending beneath the weight of years, both he and his wife 
Tromas SACK VILE, Earl of Dorſet, and lord high treaſurer 
of England, was born in this county in 1536. He was fir{t 
entered a ſtudent in Hart-Hall, Oxford, but was afterwards 
removed to Cambridge, where he finiſhed his ſtudies in philoſo- 
hical and philological learning; he afterwards entered himſelf 


in one of the inns of court, and was called up to the bar, being 


greatly eſteemed for his knowledge in the law. "FRY 
In the reign. of Queen Mary he was returned knight of the 


ſhire for the county of Weſtmoreland, and in the firſt parliament 
Zuſſex, being one of thoſe who procured the 


utter deſtruction of Popery in this kingdom. Soon after the end 
of the ſeſſions, he went to viſit foreign countr es; and being at 
Rome, was accuſed of hereſy, . which he was impriſoned, 
but ſoon after ſet at liberty. Upon his return to England, he 
found that his father had been dead ſome months, and had left 
him a great fortune; but he having unhappily contracted a deſire 
to live in magnificence, his affairs were ſoon in great diſorder. 


He was, however, ſoon brought to a ſenſe-of his folly, and con- 
vinced of the neceſſity he was under of retrenching his expences, 


by the following very ſingular incident : | 

An alderman of 7 aw 4.8 who had lent Mr. Sackvile money, 
was as remarkable for his pride, as he was diſtinguiſhed for his 
ignorance, and having cauſed our young gentleman to wait 
one day above four hours at his worſhip's houſe, before he 
would fee him, Mr. Sackvile was ſtruck with the impropriety 
of his own conduct, in having been ſo fooliſh as to ſquander 
away his fortune to enrich a vulgar wretch, who was equally 
From that time he began 


| to abridge his expences, and applied himſelf. to his profeſſion as 


| a | pong of the long robe. 


- 


n 1597 he was advanced to the dignity of a peer by Queen 
Elizabot, and ſent ambaſſador'to Charles“ IX. Kin by nom 
and afterwards to the States-General of the U Wan deen to 
reconcile ſome differences which had ariſea between that republic 
and England. During this negotiation he incurred the diſplea- 
ſure of Queen Elizabeth's great favourite, the Earl of Leiceſter, 
and upon his return home was confined to his own houſe up- 


wards of nine months; but the death of the earl put an end to 


of the moſt learne 


his troubles, and he was ſooty after taken into her majeſty's 
favour, and made a knight of the garter, elected — of 
_ 3 of Oxford, and conſtituted lord high chancellor of 
ngland. | | 
Gn the acceſſion of James I. he was not only continued in 


his office, but likewiſe created Earl of Dorſet. He died ſud- 


denly at the council-table, in the year 1608, and was interred, 
He was one 


with great funeral Fus in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 
and eloquent men in that age, and ſo fe- 


markable for hoſpitality, that his tenants conſidered him as their 


father. He was zealous in the practice of every Chriſtian duty, 
and uſed the greateſt diligence in ſuppreſſin Po ery. He was 
the author of an excellent work Untitled, e 1 cxtll of Magi- 
ſtrates, and the Tragedy of Corboduc ; of which an elegant 
edition was publiſhed in 1736, by the late Mr. Spence. : 
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CHAP. IV. 
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An HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, axv BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


OF THE COUNTY..OP 
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Taz NATURAL HisTORY OF THIs County. 


CURREY, or Surry, is ſo called from the Saxon words 
Sout and Rea, which imply South and River, indicating its 
ſituation on the South ſide of the river Thames. 7 

W were called by the Romans, 77 in con- 


with thoſe of Hampſhire ; aid during the heptarchy, it 


| 


of the metropolis continues to flouriſh. 


made pa of the kingdom of Suſſex, or the South-Saxons, till 
the whole was united under Egbert the Great. | 


Its ſituation near the capital has increaſed its popularity and 


opulence, by reaſon of ſo many of the nobility and gentry. having 
their country ſeats in it. The grandeur of this cou ouſt boy 
pace with London; nor can it eyer fall to decay, while the tra 
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„ AAN INSPECTION TABLE For THIS County. 
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| $SURKR E L, ſituated in the Dioceſs of Wincheſter, and Province of Canterbury, is 


** 


„ 26 : 3 3 Sends to Parliament Fourteen 
| | 5 ©», Beunded by Extends Contains i Members. 
The river Thames, which In length from Eaſt to Weſt 13 Hundreds, The county, ; 

1 it froth Middleſex on the | thirty- four miles. | 140 Pariſhes, Gatton, * * 

_ 5 And in breadth from North to 35 Vicarages, | Haſlemere, 8 
By Suſſex on the South. South twenty-one miles. 11 Market- Towns, For Blechingly, 8 
By Kent on the Eaſt. And is 112 miles in circum- 450 Villages, Reygate, 8 
And by Hampſhire and Berk- | ference. | 34,220 Houſes, Guildford, 8 
ſhire on the Welt. ts Its form being that of a long 205,322 Inhabitants. Southwark, * 
N quare. N | ; . ü 


Sutrey is a very pleaſant county, but the ſoil is very different || 


in the extreme parts from thoſe in the centre, whence it has been 
compared to a coarſe cloth with a fine liſt ; for the edges of the 
county on all ſides has a rich ſoil, extremely fruitful, particularly 
in Holmeſdale, and on the North towards the Thames: but it 


is far otherwiſe in the middle of the county, where are wide | 


tracts of ſandy ground, and barren heath, and, in ſome places, 
are long ridges of hills, warrens of rabbits, and parks of deer. 
However, we ſee here and there theſe parts interſperſed with ſome 


. delightful ſpots ; and it is not to be doubted, but that much of 


the waſte ground might, by proper management, be greatly im- 
ved. kt - Th. 
"This county produces corn, box-wood, walnuts, hops, and 
fuller's earth. ear Darking grows a wild black cherry, of 
Which a pleaſant wine is made, little inferior to French claret. 
It has been obſerved of this part of Surrey, that the natives are 
nerally of a pale complexion, reſembling the people of Picardy, 
in France, and that even the cattle are of a lighter colour than 
in other parts of England. | | 

The chief rivers of this county are, the Thames, which bounds 
it from Eaſt to Weſt. _ 2 , 

The Wey, which riſes near Alton in Hampſhire, and enters 
this county on the Weſt of Godalming, at which place it be- 
comes navigable ; from whence it continues its courſe North- 
ward, and paſſing by Guildford to Woking, divides itſelf into 
two branches, and afterwards joins into one ſtream- at Wey- 
bridge, where it falls into the Thames. | 

The Mole. riſes near Oakley, and after running ſome miles 
Eaſtward, along the coaſt of Suſſex, turns North-Weſt, and 

fling Darking, hides itſelf under ground, and burſts out at 
13 and continues its courſe till it falls into the Thames, 
oppoſite Hampton-Court. That it loſes itſelf under ground 
was the opinion of Cambden, and many other writers; but there 
are ſome who think the firſt ſtream is utterly loſt, and that the 
ſecond is another river; and we declare this laſt to be the 
ſame opinion which we have embraced, as the moſt rational of 
the two. | 

The Wandle is only a ſmall ſtream, and riſes at Charlton, 
near Croydon, after which it continues its courſe, receiving 
ſome ſmall brooks, and near Wandſworth it falls into the 
Thames. | | 

The county of Surrey contains, or gives riſe to, as many beau- 
tiful proſpects as any county in the kingdom: one, which is en- 
chanting, we ſhall particularly mention, in the words of Mr. 
Dennis: In a late journey (ſays that gentleman) which I took 
through Surrey, I P ed over an hill which ſhewed me a more 
tranſporting ſight than ever the country had ſhewn me before, 
either in England or Italy. The proſpe&s which in Italy 
pleaſed me moſt, were that of the Valdarno from the Apennines ; 
that of Rome, and the Mediterranean from the mountains of 
Viterbo; Rome at forty, and the Mediterranean fifty miles 
diſtance from it; and that of the Campagne of Rome from 
Tivoli and Freſcati; from which two places you ſee every foot 


of that famous Campagne, even from the bottom of Tivoli and | 


Freſcati to the very foot of the mountain of Viterbo, without any 
thing to intercept your ſight. But from an hill which I paſſed 
in my late journey I had a proſpect more extenſive than any of 
theſe, and which ſurpaſſed them at once in rural charms, pomp, 
and magnificence. _ 
„ "The hill which I fpeak of is called Leithe-Hill, and is about 
ſix miles Southward from Darking, about fix from Box-Hill, and 
near twelve from Epſom ; it juts itſelf out about two miles be- 
— that range of hills which terminate the North Downs to the 
outh. When I ſaw from one of theſe hills, at about two miles 
diſtance, that ſide of Leithe-Hill which faces the Northern downs, 
it appeared the moſt beautiful proſpect that ever I had ſeen ; but 
after we had conquered the hill itſelf, I ſaw a ſight that would 
tranſport a ſtoic ; a ſight that looked like enchantment and viſion. 
Beneath us lay open to our view all the Wilds of row and 
Suſſex, and of thoſe of Kent, admirably diverſified in 
every part of them with woods and fields of corn and paſtures, 


mm ! ũ 


every where adorned with ſtately rows of trees. | 


* 


O. 6. : 


— 


— 
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« This beautiful vale is about thirty miles in breadth, and 
about ſixty in length, and is terminated to the South by the ma- 
jeſtic range of the Southern hills and the ſea ; and it is no eaſ 
matter to decide whether theſe hills which appear at thirty, forty, 
or fifty miles diſtance, with their tops in the ſky, ſeem more 


.awful and venerable, or the delicious vale between you and them 


more inviting. _ INS. 

About noon, in a ſerene day, you may, at thirty miles 
diſtance, ſee the water of the ſea, through a chaſm of the moun- 
tains. And that which above all makes it a noble and wonder- 
ful proſpect is, that at the very time that, at thirty miles diſtance, 
8 behold the very water of the ſea; at the ſame time that you 

ehold to the South the moſt delicious rural proſpect in the 
world; at that time, by a little turn of your head towards the 
North, you look full over Box-Hill, and ſee the country beyond 
it, between that and London; and over the very ſtomacher of 
it, ſee St. Paul's at twenty-five miles diſtance, and London 
beneath it, and Hampſtead and Highgate beyond it.“ 

Such is the deſcription given of this hill by Mr. Dennis; but 
we muſt not bes that the objects mentioned to be ſeen at ſo 
conſiderable a diſtance, can be properly diſtinguiſhed without the 
aſſiſtance of glaſſes, | | | 


A DescRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE CITIES, BorRoOUGHs, 


CORPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE= 


MARKABLE PLACES IN THIs COUNTY, 


We ſhall begin our ſurvey of Surrey with a deſcription of 
Lambeth, becauſe it contains the palace of the metropolitan of 
all England, the archbiſhop of Canterbury. LY 

LAMBETH is ſituated near Weſtminſter- Bridge, by the banks 
of the Thames, between Southwark and Batterſea. It is divided 
into eight precincts, that are about ſeventeen miles in circumfer- 
ence, and contain about 1,500 houſes, namely, 1. The arch- 
biſhop's. 2. The Prince's. g. Vauxhall. 4. Kennington. 
5. The Marſh. 6. The Wall. 7. Stockwell. 8. The Dean's 
precinct. In the marſh of St. George's-Fields, are ditches that 
were made when London was belieged by the Daniſh king Ca- 
nute, who turned the courſe of the 8 from near the king's 
barge-houſe toa place beyond the bridge ; and here it was he died 


| in his cups. 


This town, ee to be originally called Lamb's-Haven, 
although only a village in former times, yet, by the reſidence of 


the archbiſhops, and the increaſe of the new buildings, is now 


very conſiderable. 


hat 8 engages the notice of a traveller in Lam- 
beth, «is the archiepiſcopal palace, built on the South ſide of the 
Thames, adjoining to the church, and on a ſpot of ground for- 
merly belonging to the ſee of Rocheſter; but the elevated ſtation 
of the archbiſhop obliging him to reſide near the court, to be 


ready at all times to aſſiſt the king with his advice, induced Baldwin 
the . . pon in the 75 0 of Richard I. to purchaſe this place 


from the biſhop of Rocheſter, in order to build a palace for him- 
ſelf and his ſucceſſors. Boniface, archbiſhop 3 in 
the reign of Henry III. had complied ſo far with the meaſures 
of the court, that he became obnoxious to the people in general, 


particularly to the citizens of London, of whom he was ſo 


much afraid, that he rebuilt the North wall of the palace, the 
chapel, cloiſters, and library, and ſhut himſelf up in it as a place 
of 1 | | 

rom that time it became the conſtant reſig&e of thoſe pre- 
lates. Henry Chichley, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the imer 
Henry V. who had been only a poor ſcholar on Wickham's 
foundations at Wincheſter and Oxford, became ſo great a ſtickler 
for pontifical power, and ſo violent a perſecutor of the followers 
of Wickliff, that he built that part called the Lollard's Tower 
where thoſe unhappy wretches were confined ; and in a room in 
this apartment, ſtrongly wainſcotted, are fixed eight ſtrong iron 
rings, to which theſe unfortunate people were chained by order 
of the prelate: here the victims were not only loaded with 
chains, but alſo denied the neceſſaries of life. Durin the time 
of the civil wars, this PIR was turned into a priſon for the 


' royaliſts, 
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royaliſts, and the keeper was Dr. Alexander Leighton, who 
had been condemned in the ſtar- chamber to have his ears cut off, 
and both his noſtrils ſlit, for writing a book called Zion's Plea- 

ſure, or an Appeal to the Parliament. | | 


The high commiſſion court was held in this place, but aboli- 
ſhed by the long parliament as an illegal tribunal; ſuch it cer- 
tainly was, not being founded on the common law, nor authorized 
by any act of parliament. | 


Cardinal Pole, when archbiſhop of this ſee, built the gate of the 


palace, with a gallery and ſome rooms adjoining towards the 
Eaſt end. The library was begun by Dr, Bencroft, in the 
reign of James I. and carried on by Dr. Juxon, archbiſhop, at 
the reſtoration, who repaired great part of the houſe, Many 
books had been left to it by that learned princeſs Queen Elizabeth, 
and her favourite Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, and afterwards aug- 
mented by Laud. Archbiſhop Sheldon diſpoſed the books in 
proper Ai and ſince his time it has been augmented by dona- 


tions from ſucceeding prelates; ſo that at preſent it conſiſts of 


near 15,000 printed books, . beſides 600 volumes in manuſcript, 


which . muſt be extremely uſeful to the clergy, who are often 


obliged to attend on the archbiſhop. - 1 5 
he preſent edifice was begun and carried on at different times, 


and, as we may ſuppoſe that every perſon concerned conſulted his 
ould meet with great irregu- 


own taſte, there is no wonder we 


larities; although upon the whole it is a moſt noble'ſtraQure, 
has a venerable appearance, and is ſuitable to the dignity of the 


Th which being viewed 


firſt eccleſiaſtic in the kingdom. Some of the rooms are large 
and open, but others too cloſe and confined, owing to the irregu- 


.larity of the OR: Before the palace is a fine row of trees, 
rom the Thames, gives the whole an agree- 


able and venerable appearance. | „ 

The church undoubtedly is very ancient, and probabl erected 
before the reign of Richard I. It is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, 
having a ſquare tower on the Welt end, and dedicated to St. 
Mary. It is a wicarage in the gift of the archbiſhop, and gene- 
rally given to one of his grace's chaplains, being conſidered as a 
ſtep towards preferment, as many of our greateſt dignitaries have 


| enjoyed it. 


In the South-Weſt window of the middle iſle is the picture 
of a man followed by a dog, which the people fay was put 
up purfuant to the will of a pedlar, who left a ſmall piece of 
3 to the pariſh, upon condition that this picture of him and 

is dog ſhould be kept in the place where it now ſtands. What- 
ever truth may be in that tradition, we cannot pretend to ſay, 
only, that at Lambeth- Wall, on the Eaſt of Weſtminſter-Bridge, 
is a piece of ground ſtill called Pedlar's. Acre, belonging to the 
pariſh. It is about an acre and nine poles, and contains a 
public-houſe, the ſign of which is a pedlar and his dog. 

There are two charity-fchools in this pariſh, one ſupported by 
voluntary contributions, and the other by a fund left for that 


- purpoſe by one Mt. Laurance, an eminent merchant in London, 
in che reign of Charles II. but this laſt is only for the education 


of twenty poor children belonging to the marſh and wall-liberties. 
They have two alms-houſes for aged perſons; and a workhouſe 
for the reception of the poor. Beſides the internal trade of this 
place, it has ſome manufactories, particularly glaſs, potters 
wares, printing of linen, cotton, and callicoes ; and the fituation 
of the river induces ſome of the greateſt dealers in coals to 
reſide "ay the ſpot, that they may fee their buſinefs properly con- 
8 x | EE wa bene” ? 

At a ſmall diſtance from the paſſage that leads to Pedlar's- 


Acre, on the North-Eaſt ſide of the road that leads from 


Weſtminſter-Bridge to St. George's-Fields, is à neat brick 
Hoſpital. | 


— 


Roubiliac. - _ TTY 


which hangs 


exerted, Conqueſt obtained, Mercy ſhewn 


cealed lights, in which the principal 


where the ſpaces between each are filled up with very neat 0 
e l and within” are planted A variety of flowers and ſweet 


ſmelling ſhrubs. - 


Some of the walks terminate in views of ruins, others of 


them, are adorned with painted , repreſentations of triumphal 


arches; Here ate alfo ſeveral ſtatues, particularly one in fine 
white marble of the great artiſt Mr. Handel in the character 
of Orpheus ſinging to his lyre, executed by the ingenious Mr. 


9 A: *  GHYOK 1 
The entertainments of this place are opened by concert of 
inſtrumental muſic at ſix o'clock; and ſeveral ſongs are per- 


formed by the moſt able hands, with ſonatas or concertos be- 


tween each, till the cloſe of the entertainment, which is generally 


about ten o'clock. 


As a proviſion againſt rainy weather, there is a very handſome 
rotunda, in which is an orcheſtre with an organ; ſo that a wet 
h does not prevent the cuſtomary entertainments of the 

ACTT. - 

; This rotunda is ſeventy feet in diameter; in the centre of 
a magnificent chandelier, containing ſeventy- two 
lamps in three rows. In the roof, which is arched and elliptic, 
are two ſmall cupolas in a particular taſte, each of which is 
ornamented with paintings: in the one are the figures of Apollo, 
Pan, and the Muſes ; and in the other Neptune, with the ſea 
nymphs. Adjoining to the walls are ten three-quarter co- 
— between which are four large beautiful paintings by 

Ayman. | | 

The firſt of theſe repreſents the ſarrender of Montreal in 
Canada to the Britiſh army commanded by General Amherſt. 
At one corner of this piece is the following inſcription : Power 

. 

The ſecond reprefents Britannia, kelding in her hand a me- 
dallion of his preſent Majeſty, and fitting on the right hand of 
Neptune in his chariot drawn by ſea horſes, who ſeems to par- 
take in the triumph for the defeat of the French fleet (who is 
reprefented on the back ground) by Sir Edward Hawke, Nov. 
10% 1759. 1 7A 

The third exhibits Lord Clive receiving the homage of the 
nabob. And the fourth, Britannia diftributing laurels to Lord 
Granby, Lord Albermarle, Lore Townſhend, and the Colonels 


1 


Monckton, Coote, &c. 


When it gow dark, the garden near the orcheſtra is illumi- 
nated, almoſt in an inſtant, with about 1500 glaſs lamps, which 
glitter among the trees, and render it exceeding light and brilliant: 
and of late years a very curious piece of machinery has been ex- 
hibited, ſoon after the ning of the lamps, on the inſide of one 
of the 1% 5 near the entrance into the viſtas. By removing a 
curtain is ſhewn a very beautiful landſcape, illuminated by con- 
objects are a Caſcade or 


water-fall and a miller's houſe. The water is ſeen flowing down 


a declivity, and turning the wheel of the mill; and thetivelineſs JM 


of the repreſentation, with the imitation of the noiſe of the 
water, have a very pleaſing effect both on the eye and ear of the 
fpectator. 4 x | x) 
Decent people are admitted into theſe gardens, on paying one 
ſhilling each perſon ; and to add to the amufements of the place, 
every thing 1s provided in the moſt elegant manner for the enter- 
tainment of thoſe who chooſe to be at the expence of a repaſt 


during the courſe of the evening. 


SOUTHWARK, a fuburb to, and part of London, though it 
returns two members to parliament ; and of which we may ſay, 


that it would be a royal city, were not London by. It might 


building lately ereQtcd,- called The Weſtminſter New Lying-in || built on Eaſtward; reaching from Vauxhall to 
. and from the bridge to Deptford, and up to Deptford-Bridge, 


his uſeful eharity was eſtabliſhed in the year 176 -, for the |} which parts it from Greenwich, all the way winding and turning 


relief of ſuch poor women as are not able to ſupport themfelves. | 
in child-bed, where they are attended by ſurgeons, midwives, and 
nurſes, till ſuch time as they are recovered after their delivery. 


This hofpital was built by voluntary ſubſcriptions of the nobility 


and gentry, by whoſe benevolence it is {till ee 


AUXHALL-GARDENS in the hamlet of 


ſpacious and handſome. The principal gravel-walk is planted 


on each ſide with very lofty trees, which form a fine viſta ; it 
leads from the great gate, and is terminated by a landſcape of 
the country, a beautiful lawn of meadow ground, and a grand 
Gothic obeliſk. _ 

On the right hand of this walk, a little after entering the 
gardens, is a ſquare; which, from the number of trees planted 
in it, is called The Grove. In the centre ef this grove is a 
magnificent orcheſtre of Gothic conſtruction, ornamented with 
carvings, niches, &c. the dome of which is ſurrounded with a 

lume of feathers, the creſt of the Prince of Wales. At the 
back art of this orcheſtre is a very fine organ, and. at the 
foot of it are ſeats and deſks for the muſicians, placed in a ſemi- 
circular form, with a vacancy left in the front for the muſical 


performers. | | | | 
In moſt of the pavilions are Por, painted from the deſigns 
of Mr. Hayman and Mr. Hogarth, on ſubjects admirably 


adapted to the places; but there are in the grand pavilion four 


ictures of Hayman's own hand, from the hiſtorical plays of 


akſpere, which are univerſally admired. | 
At ſome diſtance are ſeveral noble viſtas of very tall trees, 


auxhall, are very | 
and about the 


be called a long ſtreet, of about nine miles in 8 as it is now 
ondon- Bridge, 


as the river does; except only in that part which reaches from 


Cuckold's-Point to Deptford, which winds ſomewhat more than 


the river. | | 
In the centre, which is oppoſite to the bridge, it is thickened 
with buildings, and may be reckoned near a mile broad ; viz. 
from the 8 24 to the end of Kent-Street, Blackman- Street, 
ink. | ] 
The borough of Southwark is exceeding populous. Take 
it as it was anciently bounded, it contained nine pariſhes ; but 
as it is now extended, and joined with Deptford, it contains 
eleven pariſhes. N 8 | 
A further deſcription of Southwark, we defer till we come 
to ſpeak of London, as one general appellation' for the two 


| cities of London and Weſtminſter ; tor. all the borough of 


| the bills of mortality, 


Southwark, and all the buildings and. villages included within 
make but one London in the general 
CO. | 

EWINGTON-BUTTS extends from the South end of Black- 
man· Street towards Kennington-Common., This village is ſup- 
poſed to have received the addition of Butts from the exerciſe of 
ſhooting at Butts, formerly practiſed here, and in other parts of 
the Kingdom, to train men to archery. 

From doomſday- book it appears, that in this village was an- 
ciently a royal palace; and we are told by fome * that 
King Hardicanute died in it. In the reiga of Edward III. his 
ſon, the Black Prince, reſided ſometimes in this village; but 


| whether in any part of the old palace is nat known. Onthe Weſt- 
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ih church, called St; Mary, 

The antiquity of this church is traced to about the 
ren but n church then built was a new foun- 
Lo; ge? not; i$iuncertair; II is a very plain though decent and 


convenient church; and is one of the peculiars — 1 and 


To the Norchr of: chis church, at the South-Weſt corner of 
wington, are two charitable foundations, called Fiſhmongers- 


* 
" 


aby che cbmpany of Fiſhinongers; who procured letters 
ent 3 that . from King James I. in the year 1618. It 
is a plain e ſtructure built: wich brick and ſtone, with a 


Fall before it, within which are two rows of tall trees, and 


behind the building is a large garden. The entrance is by a pair 


ck iron gates opening to the centre of the building, which is lofty, 
but very 


irregular. On the inſide are two courts behind each 

other; in one of which is a hall with painted windows, and a 

chapel. © On'thefides of theſe courts are inſcriptions ſignifying 
that they were erectedd at different periods. : 

This charitable: found&tion-was' eſtabliſhed for the relief of 

zor decayed members of ee e twenty- 


zooms, three ſhillings per week, fifteen ſhillings at Chriſtmas, a 

chaldron of coals, and a gown: One of the penſioners is ap- 

pointed to read prayers twiee a day in the chapel, and is allowed 
08. at Chriſtmas over and above the common ſalary. 


Southward of this hoſpital is another founded by Mr. James 


Hulbert, a liveryman of the Fiſhmongers-Company, in the year 
17 ig, for twenty poor men and women, whoſe accommodations 
are much the ſame as thoſe in the one already mentioned. 


building has pleaſant walks before it, and within the wall | 
1 1 village, where in the reign of James II. one Sir Thomas 


fronting the houſe is the ſtatue of the founder placed on a pedeſtal, 
of which the paſſenger has a view through iron rails in the 


1 


: CAMBERWELL. is a pleaſant ſtraggling village, about three 
miles from the metropolis ; it contains many good houſes, and 
the green is ſpacious, and ſurrounded by many handſome build- 


ings. On the North-ſide is a handſome brick building, conſiſting | 


of two houſes, which are uſed as a charity-ſchool for the edu- 
cation of poor children. Foie 


The church on the Eaſt-ſide of the village is an 9 edifice, 


built of ruſtic ſtone, but ſpacious and convenient. The body is 
large, and has a ſquare tower, on the top of which is a very 
neat turret terminated by a weather-cock. The church-yard is 
ſpacious, and contains a great number of monumental 
ſtones, as alſo ſeveral handſome monuments. Among the latter 
is z very neat one ſituated near the South-Eaſt end, erected to the 


| —— of Mary Voguell, wife of Henry Voguell, Eſq; who died 
the 28th 


of February 1775, aged 3 years. The monu- 

ite marble, encloſed with 
ron rails, on the top of which is a marble urn, and on the 
North - ſide af it the following inſcription: 


* Say then, did bounteous heaven diſpenſe, 
Such beauty, wit, and ſocial ſenſe, 
To meet an early doom; 

« Flow ſoon the pureſt ſoul is fled, 
% 'To,join the 1 dead, 

And ſhare the ſilent tomb 
« Fond man ! thy vain complaints give oer, 
« Frail as the bloſſom of an hour, 
Thy ſhadowy term is given; 

Net his favourite vot'ry knows, 
« Contracts the ſpan replete with woes, 
«© And calls the ſaint to heaven.” 


At a fmall diſtance from the South extremity of this village, 
on the Eaft-fide of the road, is a large building, lately erected as 
a place of public entertainment, called Denmark-Hall ; near 
which is a 78055 houſe, formerly known by the name of the Fox 
under the Hill, but now called Little Denmark-Hall ; and at a 
ſmall diſtance to the Eaſt of theſe is another public place called 
the Grove-Houſe. „„ | 


The Grove is. ſituated at the back part of the church-yard ; 


it is of a conſiderable length, with a gentle aſcent to the top; 
and from it is the moſt advantageous proſpect of the village. 

The ſpirit of building, which has been ſo prevalent for ſome 
years paſt, appears to have equally affected this part with any 
other round the metropolis; for between Newington-Butts and 
Camberwell, ſeveral new ſtreets have been formed, and a prodi- 
gious number of buildings erected; particularly between N 
ington and Walworth, the latter of which was but a few 
years ago a mere country village, but is now fo lined with 
new houſes on each fide the road, that little more is wanting 


London. | | 
KENNINGTON is a village in one of the eight precincts of 
Lambeth ; near it is Kennington-Common, on which formerly 
ſtood the gallows for the county of- Surrey. 
LAPHAM is a large ſtraggling village, pleaſantly ſituated 
about three miles from London. It contains many ſeats and 
handſome houſes belonging to the gentry and citizens of London. 


Obe Themoſtancient of theſe is St. Peter's Hoſpital, | 
au them. 
ll trees and ſome clumps, and ſo encloſed with wood as to be per- 
fectly rural, though ſo near London. A gravel walk runs round 


This 


| ſtream tumbling over broken fragments. 


ö 


The old church was ſo greatly decayed, that a new one was lately 
erected on the common. It is a neat brick edifice of the Tuſcan 
order, well finiſhed, and decently ornamented both within and 
Wh 14 EE! 45 8 5 
Clapham, within theſe fe years, has riſen into conſequence 
from the many new and elegant buildings erected on the common; 


and Has a very neat chapel (opened in 1777) built on the North- 


Eaſt part of it. Mr. Thornton's ornamented paddock is well 
worth viewing it is laid out in ari/ agreeable manner, and, in 
ſome particulars, different from the common method of ſketching 
It conſiſts of a varied lawn, well ſcattered with ſingle 


the Whole, and encompaſſes | ſeveral meadows, to the extent of 
more than two miles. It is in moſt places thaded thickly with 
wood, and on one: ſide very well broken with ſome old oaks, 
&c. that grow out of it. Almoſt in front of the houſe, it leads 


to a Gothic bench, that is light and pleaſing. At each end it 


; 


terminates in a thrubbery,, which jos the houſe, and is in ſeveral 


| inſtances very beautiful, A ſmall river winds through it, gently 
bounded by riſing hillocks, and: ſmooth; green ſlopes, very well 
varied and ſpotted with ſhrubs and trees in a judicious manner. 


ch of them have two 1} The bends of the water are natural, and the union with the lawn 


and wood well imagined: to the right, it ſeems loſt in the re- 
tiring grove. Theſe circumſtances are all executed with real 
taſte; and, if a few others were a little altered, the whole place 


| would (in its ſtyle) be complete. The rock- work grotto is, the 


lantern excepted, extremely well, executed; but in too wild à 
ſtyle for a gentle ſtream, and a ſmooth ſhaver; lawn ſpotted with 
ſhrubs ; it requires a romantic ſituation on the banks of a rapid 


PECKHAM is ſituated in the pariſh of Camberwell, and is a 


ond, a Roman Catholic gentleman, built a magnificent houſe, 


but at the revolution the people went in a body and demoliſhed 


the furniture, the eſtate being forfeited to the crown. It has 


ſince been in the poſſeſſion of the noble family of Trevor, and 


the front of the houſe to the North has a large garden before it, 
with two rows of elms, extending to a conſiderable length, and 
the proſpect is terminated by a view. of St. Paul's cathedral, and 


= 


| ſome other parts of London. 


The maſts of the ſhips on the 
river are ſeen over the trees as far as Greenwich. This de- 
lightful ſeat is now the property of a private gentleman ; and 
there are ſeveral other pretty villas in the neighbourhood. - 
DuLwicn, a pleaſant village five miles from London, claims 
our attention on account of its college, which was built by 
Edward Alleyn, the ſon of reputable parents in London, who 
was born in the pariſh of St. Botolph, without Biſhopſgate, 
4 gy He addicted himſelf early to the ſtage, and became one 
the original actors of Shakſpere's plays, as well as thoſe 
written by Ben Johnſon, He afterwards became proprietor of 
a play-houſe in White-Croſs-Street, and'was appointed, by patent, 
keeper of the. king's bear-garden, ſaid to be then worth five 
hundred pounds per annum. He had excellent natural parts, a 
fine appearance, lively temper, great memory, fluent ſpeech, 
and was a man of great benevolence and piety ; ſo devout, that 
when. he received his quarterly accounts, he acknowledged it all 


| to be the gift of God, and reſolved to dedicate it to the uſe of his 
fellow-creaturds. | 
He began: the building of this college at Dulwich, on a plan 
of the famaus Inigo Jones, 1614, and deſigned it for ſix men, 
ſix women, and twelve boys, from the age of four to ſix, to be 
maintained and educated. till fit for trades, when they were to 
be bound out apprentices; and/a maſter, whoſe name muſt be 
Alleyn or Allen, and four fellows, three of whom are to be 
eccleſiaſtics, and the- other a ſkilful organiſt. On the 2 iſt 
of June 1619, he obtained letters patent for preſcribing 
rules for his new foundation, by which all future benefaQions 
are excluded, and the viſitors are to be the church-wardens of 
St. Botolph, Bithopſgate ; St. Giles's, Cripplegate ; and St. 
Saviour's, een who, upon any difference ariſing be- 
tween them, are to refer the deciſion. of it to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. 2: : | 
So great was this gentleman's humility, that hen his college 
was finiſhed, he became his own penſioner, humbly ſubmitting 


himſelf to that portion of diet and clothes which he had beſtowed 
on others ! | | 


- 


He was twice married; and lived happily with both his wives ; 
the laſt ſurvived him, for whom he made a handſome proviſion. 
He alſo left ſeveral other legacies, and died Nov. 25, 1626, in 
the ſixty-firſt year of his age. He lies buried in the chapel, 
which, with great part of the college, has been rebuilt ſince his 
death, The maſter's apartments are extremely grand, and at 
his firſt taking poſſeſſion of the place, he is obliged to purchaſe 
the furniture, which is as elegant as can be imagined, and being 
lord of the manor, he lives in all the luxuriant itate of a mitred 


| abbot. 


Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the rules, by which both he and 
the warden are to remain unmarried, yet there is always a 
ſufficient number of candidates for the office, among thoſe of the 
name of Alleyn. The library is well furniſhed with claſſical and 


modern books, and behind the college is a good garden, where 


there are walks and fruit trees, 
This 
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to a conſiderable advantage. The 


in it, particularly oats, which are bought up by the inn-keepers 
in London. ; | | 2 
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Type, in ſuch a manner, . 


& 


the very | 
om Potney- Badge down to Chelſea, and all the adjacent 
villages, Weſtminſter, London, Deptford, Greenwich, ck- 


Wall, a conſiderable part of Kent, Eſſex, and beyond and over 


52 the great metropolis, Highgate, Hampſtead, as far as the eye 


can reach ; a proſpect ſo little known too, that it would be ſur- 
priſing to ſay it, did we not aecount for it by the fondneſs which 
we have for foreign curioſities, and by the neglect which it is a 
part of an Engliſhman's character to have for thoſe much greater 
of his own. | 4 | | 
' STREATHAM is another pleaſant village in this neighbourhood, 
the manor of which belongs to the duke . of Bedford, and was 
long celebrated for the refidence of the late learned Dr. Hoadly, 
biſhop of Wincheſter. - It has a pariſh church and a charity- 
ſchool, together with ſeveral houſes for the citizens of London. 
UrrEx and LowWER-Toorixo are two villages to the Welt- 
ward of Streatham, on the road from London to Epſom, where 
there isanalms-houſefounded by the mother of Sir John Bateman, 
tord-mayor of London, for fix poor women, who are placed here 
0 oy the repreſentative of the family. There is alſo a meeting 
r Proteſtant diſſenters, with a houſe for the miniſter, and many 

_ agreeable ſeats belonging to the merchants of London. 
- MARTIN, in this neighbourhood, is a ſmall village, where 


Kenulph, king of the Weſt-Saxons, was murdered in the houſe 


of a lady with whom he was deſperately in love. But it is 
ſtill more celebrated for a ſtately abbey erected here by Henry I. 
for canons regular of the order of St. Auguſtine, and dedicated 


do the Bleſſed Virgin. It was one of the parliamentary, or mitred 
abbies, and its prior ſatin the Houſe of Lords. It was endowed, 


with many valuable privileges; and received conſiderable. bene- 
factions, as appears by its valuation in the reign of Henry VIII. 
when the rents amounted to nine hundred and fifty-ſeven 
pounds fifteen ſhillings and five-pence. Some part of the walls 
| 2 to convey a proper idea of 
ies ancient Sram deut oF TIO e 
+ MiTCHAM is a well inhabited town and pleaſantly ſituated, 
having many elegant houſes. One Henry Smith, a Silverſmith 
in London, from what motives we are not told, formed the 
ſtrange reſolution of ſpending the remainder of his days as a 
common beggar. It appears that he confined his circuit to the 
county of Surrey, where he was known by the appellation of 


{on at Mitcham, he was taken before a juſtice, who ordered 

im to be publickly whipped, which he reſented ſo much, that 

When he died, being extremely rich, he left fifty pounds a year to 
every market-town in the county except this. 8 

Cxovpo, ten miles from London, is ſituated on the borders 

of Banſtead-Downs, and is an exceeding handſome well-built 


Dog ith ; but having once given offence to ſome officious | 


- . town, and well ſupplied with all ſorts of neceſſary proviſions. 


The manor belonged once to the crown, but was given to the 
archbiſhops of Canterbury, who have a fine palace, and many 
_ bf them have been conſiderable benefactors to the town. Dr. 
. Whitgift, archbiſhop, in the latter part of the reign of Queen 


Elizabeth, built an hoſpital here, in the form of a college, for a 


warden and twenty-eight poor decayed houſe-keepers, who muſt 


be choſen from this town and Lambeth. In the hoſpital is a 


ſchool for ten boys and ten girls, who are provided with all the 
neceſſaries of life, and properly inſtructed by a maſter, who is a 
clergyman, and whoſe fa is twenty pounds a yea. 

The church, a noble Gothic ſtructure, is extremely large, and 
has a moſt maje ic and venerable appearance, which is in a great 
meaſure owing to the munificence of the archbiſhops. In it are 
ſeveral fine monuments, particularly that of archbiſhop. Sheldon, 
eſteemed one of the grandeſt in England. The learned Dr, 
Grindal, archbiſhop of Canterbury in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, lies buried in this church, and on his tomb is his effigy 


_ dreſſed in his archiepiſcopal robes. Mr. Tyrrel, an eminent 
grocer in London, has a handſome monument in this church, 
And the people: 


it in repair out of; principle of gratitude to 
the deceaſed, Who left 2oocol. to enable them to build a' market- 
houſe, beſides 4ol. towards repairing and beautifying the church. 
Great quantities of charcoal are made here, of the wood dg 
from the neighbouring hills, and: ſent to London, where it is fold 

e weekly market on 2 
is much frequented on account of the vaſt quantities of grain ſold 


ADDINGTON is ſituated on a common ſurrounded with hills; | 


although only a ſmall place, yet it has ſeveral exceeding good 
3nns, It is but little known in hiſtory, but the people have a If 


3. 


- 


— 


ö 
| ande. It is a moſt delightful-place ; 


_ 


| country houſes belonging to the vitizens of London. 
I BrDDIx TON is a village where the ancient family bf the 


| 


[ laid out with taſte and elegance. 


* EWELL:; was once a conſiderable place, | and | noted in hiſtory ; 


| fora moſt magnificent palace built in its neighbourhood by 
| _ VIII. but none of its remains are now left, for King 
| Charles II. having given it to his fayourite miſtreſs the Dutchets 
[ of Cleveland, that lady pulled it down and ſold the materials. It 
| was called Nonſuch, and we are able to form ſome notion of its 
| deur from the account of it, written by Hentzner, a German, 
| who viſited er in, 1589, and whoſe itinerary was publiſhed 
ſome years ago by the honourable; Mr. Walpole. One would 
imagine, ſays he, that every thing in the power of architecture 
to perform, had been employed in this Work; there were in 
every place ſo. many ſtatues chat ſeemed to breathe, fo many 
_ miracles of art that ſeemed to rival the fineſt pieces of Roman 
antiquity; that ĩt might with great propriety be called Nonſuch. 
It was encompaſſed with parks filled with deer, delightful gar- 
dens, groves ornamented with the greateſt profuſion, and walks ſo 
embowered with trees, that it ſeemed to be a place pitched upon 
| by pleaſure to dwell along with health. In the gardens were 
many. columns and pyramids of marble, two fountains ſpouting 
| water, one of which had a pyramid, whereon ſmall birds perched, 
| whilſt the water ſtreamed out of their bills. The other [5 
i was in a grovecalled Diana's, where Acteon was repreſented. 
turned into a ſtag, as he was ſprinkled by the goddeſs and her 


+ 


& to revive, * along 
V 


from London fourteen miles. 


Eso, fifteen miles from 


— 
« 


h of Epſom, is famed 


llage where the celebrated downs of the 
ſame name begin. This village is remarkably pleaſant, and con- 
tains many juniper trees m 
BLECHINGLY had formerly a caſtle, but ſcarce any of its 
remains are now left. It is an ancient borough by preſcription, 
twenty - one miles from London, and ſends two repreſentatives to 
1 who are choſen by the inhabitants in general; the 
iff who is the principal magiſtrate being the returning officer. 
The church is a handſome venerable Gothic ſtructure, and near 
it is a charity-ſchool for twenty boys, and an alms- houſe for ten 
poor people of both ſexes. „% ͤĩ —ùöͤ Þ + ap dt Of 
'GATTON in this neighbourhood, and at the bottom of a hill, is 
another ancient borough by preſcription, and has ſent repreſenta- 
tives to parliament ever ſince the reign of Henry VI. At preſent 
it is a poor decayed place, and governed by a conſtable, who is 
choſen at the court-leet of the manor. Some Roman coins have 
been dug up near it, and there was formerly a caſtle here, but no 
remains of it are now to be ſeen. ©. 2-2 
- .REYGATE is pleaſantly ſituated in a valley called Holmeſdale. 
There was an ancient caltle here during the heptarchy, but neg- 
lected in latter times, as there are only a few parts of its ruins 
now left. The church is à handſome edifice built of free-ſtone, 
and in a vault under the chancel are ſeveral monuments of the 
Howards, Earls of Nottingham; the market-houſe is a Gothic 
ſtructure, and was formerly a chapel dedicated to St. Thomas a 
Becket. There is a ſmall charity-ſchool in the town; and the 


inhabitants having defeated ſome ſtraggling parties of the Danes, 
have a high opinion of their own bravery, of which they boaſt 
in the following rhyme, that, OI | 


— 


„ This is Holmeſdale, : 
« Ne'er conquer d, ne'er ſhall.” 


The 


wy 


Carews had a ſeat, and adjoining to it are moſt delightful gardens, a 


{ 
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Phe country. though wild ſtill, and perhaps having the ſame 
countenance now, in many places, as it had a thouſand years ago; 
vet in ot 


ummer, 
at meaſure cleared off. A 


Reygate is an ancient borough 15 preſcription, and has ſent 
10 act to parliament ever ſince the original ſummons, 
hd ate choſen by the ee that pay to the church and 

r. The weekly market is on Tueſday, and the diſtance from 
London twenty-three miles. | | 

In the reign of Henry III. William Warren, Earl of Sutrey, 
founded a priory of black canons, at the bottom of a hill ad- 
joining to the town, which is now converted into a dwelling- 
Jorma and was long the country reſidence of the late Alderman 


P arſons. WW | 5 


HoRrLEy is a village where there is a common, called Thunder- 
geld and in it the remains of an ancient caſtle. We could not 
learn when or on what occaſion this ſtrong fort was raiſed ; but 

tobably during the wars between the Britans and Saxons, towards 
the latter-end of the fifth century : the building ſeems to have 
covered two acres of land, and to have been of a circular form, 
ſurrounded with a deep moat. + 
LINIE D, on the borders of Kent, was the place where 
Lord Cobham, in the reign of Henry VI. founded a collegiate 
church, and endowed. it with lands for the maintenance of a 

rovoſt, chaplains, and clerks, which remained till the general 
diſſolution of monaſteries. | 

TANDRIDGE is a village where, in the reign of Richard I. 
Odo Dammartin' founded a 183 of black canons for three 

prieſts, and to ſupport the ſick in the eee, as well as 
tor the entertainment of poor travellers; but none of its ruins are 
to be ſeen, the people having removed the ſtones to mend the 
walls of their gardens. | 

DarKinG or Dokk ix, deſerves particular notice on many 
accounts, but eſpecially for the vaſt quantities of corn ſold at 
it. It is a place of conſiderable antiquity, and pleaſantly ſituated 
on the banks of the Mole; it is built on a ſoft rock of ſandy 
| ſtone, and the cellars under the houſes being cut out of the ſame 
materials, are extremely cold even in ſummer. Some of our 
moſt eminent phyſicians have eſteemed the air at this place the 
moſt healthy in England, to which may be aſcribed the fondneſs 
of the citizens of London, who have many of their ſeats in and 
near the town. The ſtreets are broad, open, and well paved, being 
kept extremely clean; fo that the whole has a moſt agreeable 
appearance. The pariſh extends to a conſiderable diſtance, and 
the church is a plain edifice, in the ſteeple of which are eight 
bells, and a ſet of chunes. 
church, e w one to the memory of Mrs. Tolbot, the 
lady of one Mr. TT olbot of this pariſh. | 
Many donations have been left to the poor of this town, 
among which we ſhall mention the following: Mrs. Fenwick, 
of Betchworth-Caſtle, bequcathed 8ool. the intereſt of which is 
ſet apart to relieve decayed houſe-keepers, and 51. to every ſervant- 

| maid on the day of her marriage, who has ſerved ſeven years in 
one family. „ 

Dog Smith, whom we have already mentioned in our account 


nite through it on every ſide; and the woods arc in a 


hers, it is cultivated, and has roads paſſable enough in 


There are ſeveral monuments in the 


8 


of Mitcham, left 601. per annum to the poor of Darking, and 


20l. a year was left them by one Mr. Beau, a clergyman. They 
have a large commodious workhouſe, where the poor are pro- 
vided with every neceſſary of life, and on a pleaſant green near 
the town are alms-houſes tor widows, who have neat apartments, 
and ſome money. | . 

The Proteſtant Diſſenters have a meeting for divine ſervice here, 
and there is another for the uſe of the people called Quakers. 
Darking is extremely populous, on account of the vaſt quantities 
of corn, poultry, and other neceſſaries of life, ſold for the uſe of 
the London markets; and the town is well ſupplied with butchers 
meat, freſh-water fiſh from the Mole, and ſea fiſh from the coaſt 
of Suſſex. The weekly market is on Thurſday, and the diſtance 
from London twenty-four miles. 

The market of Darking is the moſt famous in England for 
poultry, and particularly for the fatteſt geeſe and the largeſt 
capons: they are brought hither from as far as Horſham in 
Suſſex; and it is the buſineſs of all the country on that ſide, for 
many miles, to breed and fatten them up; and ſome are ſo large, 
as to be little inferior to turkies: they have been ſold from 
48. to 48. 6d. each, and weighing from four to five or {ix pounds 
S , 

On Holy-Thurſday here is alſo a fair for cattle and lambs, and 
it was formerly one of the greateſt in 0 8 for the latter; but 
of late it is much leſſened in that reſpect, owing principally to 
the jobbers about Horſham, who ingroſs great numbers and ſend 
them to Smithfield market. Weſt from the town, at about a 
mile diſtance, begins a range of hills, called Ranmer, which 
bound Darking pariſh on the North. On the higheſt part thereof 
is the ſeat of the late Jonathan Tyers, Eſq. proprietor of Vauxhall, 
whoſe improvements ſhewed his taſte and judgment. This 
| houfe is now in the poſſeſſion of the Hon. Peter King, Eſq. 
There are ſeveral things worthy of a traveller's notice in the 
| country adjoining to this town, particularly the great Roman 

| highway, called Stoney-Street, which paſſes through its church- 
yard. A little common or heath, called the Cottman-Dean, or 
the heath of Poor Cottages (for ſo the word ſignifies) belonging 
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to the town, and where their alms-houſe ſtands, which ſome 
learned phyſicians believe to. be the beſt air In England. Mr. 
Howard's houſe-and garden, callen Deepden; which ſtands in a 
ſmall valley, environed with ſteep hills on every fide : the level 

round about the houſe was laid out in pleaſant walks and gar- 
Tos, which were planted with a great variety of exotic trees 


and plants, and the hills were covered with trees on every ſide, 


excepting the South aſpect, which was planted with vines; and 
formerly there has been ſome tolerable good wine made there, 
though the hill is ſo ſteep, that it is very difficult to walk up it. 
At preſent the gardens and vineyard are neglected, and _ of 
the exotic trees have been deſtroyed. On the ſummit of the hill, 
above the vineyard, is a ſummer-houſe, from which, in a clear 
day, you may diſcern the ſea over the South- Downs, near Arundel. 

Box-HIiLL is ſo called from a great number of box-trees con- 


ſtantly growing on it, which come to greater perfection than in 


any other part of England: they are planted ſo as to form 
pleaſant groves. From this hill is a fine view, in clear weather, 
uite over the Weald of Suſſex to the South-Downs ; and, by 
the help of glaſſes, the town of Horſham, Aſhdown-Foreſt, the 
Earl of Egremont's houſe at Petworth, and the South-Downs, as 
they range between Brighthelmſtone and Arundel, may be 
plainly ſeen ; beſides an unbounded proſpect into Kent. 
The deſcent to the valley below is almoſt perpendicular, where 
are ſeen fine cultivated fields, and the river Mole winding along 


the bottom of the hill, which, with the great number of ſeats - 


ſcattered every where, give the whole the moſt rural as well as 
the moſt romantic appearance. | 

Amongſt other encloſures is a wood called Il Penſeroſo, where 
are many agreeable walks altogether conſiſtent with the name; as 
nothing can ſerve better to inſpire the mind with that pleaſing 
melancholy which calms the moſt raging paſſions, and leads to 
tranquillity of mind.  _ 

In a temple in the centre of the wood are many ſerious in- 
ſcriptions, and a clock, concealed from the public view, ſtrikes 
every minute, which ſerves to heighten the melancholy. There 
is an open building at a ſmall diſtance from the temple, and init 
are ſome paintings by Hayman, particularly the Dying Chriſtian, 
and the U 
form as ſtriking a contraſt as can be imagined. 

At the North-Eaſt end of a range of fine ſeats, which awake 
the moſt pleaſing ſenſations of admiration and pleaſure in every 
ſpeQator, ſtands , 


LEATHERHEAD, a ſmall thoroughfare-town, with a ſtone- 


bridge over the Mole ; which is ſo called, from its remarkable 
ſinking into the earth, at the foot of Box-Hill, near a village 
called Mickleham, and working its way under ground like a 
mole, riſing again at or near this town of Leatherhead ; where 
its wandering ſtreams are united again, and form a pretty large 
river, as they were before, running together under Leatherhead- 
Bridge, and from thence to Cobham, and afterwards purſues its 
courſe to the Thames. | TOE, 

CoBHAM has many good ifns, and is a clean flouriſhing 
place. In its neighbourhood are ſeveral country ſeats, particu- 


larly one in the Italian mode, having the ceiling gilt, and the 


rooms finely decorated, according to the niceſt taſte, the orna- 
ments being as elegant as can be imagined. 

Near the {ide of the gardens, the river Mole is made above 
four times its ordinary breadth, and the banks are diſpoſed in ſo 
ſloping a manner, that it has a pleaſing effect on the eye; at the 
end of one of theſe walks is a delighttul ſummer-houſe, ſhaded 
with large elms, which, during the heat of the ſeaſon, is ex- 
tremely refreſhing. | 

In this neighbourhood is the ſeat of — Hopkins, Eſq. (which 
belonged to Mr. Hamilton) where great improvements have 


been made by encloſing a large tract of land, which was 
formerly conſidered ſo barren as to be unworthy of cultiva- 


tion ; but, by art and induſtry, the heath was burned, and turnips 
ſown, which produced a large crop, and theſe being given to the 
ſheep, the dung of thoſe animals made excellent manure, and fine 
raſs ſprung up, ſo that at preſent it is exceeding agreeable. 
heſe encloſed lands have a pleaſing effect on the eye, for every 
where the ſmall vallies and riſing grounds form a ſort of contraſt, 
and ſerve as a relaxation, eſpecially when the mind is too much 
employed in the contemplation of one object. The houſe, which 
was ſmall, has been rebuilt, and is now a handſome edifice, 
adapted to all the uſes of a private family, neither poorly low, nor 
idly great, and the gardens are laid out with a taſte that ſhews 
the owner to be well acquainted with utility without profuſion. 
EFFINGHAM, we are told, had once {ſixteen churches, and 
was a large flouriſhing city; but we are inclined to doubt the 
truth of this ſtory, becauſe it is not mentioned by our old hiſto- 
rians. The church, indeed, has the appearance of antiquity, 
and, from the remains of ſome ſtalls, ſeems as if it had been 
once collegiate. | | | 
OAKLEY is ſo called from the vaſt numbers of oak trees grow- 


ing in the neighbourhood, and it had formerly a caſtle, which 


was beſieged by the Danes, but relieved by King Ethelwolf, who 
came to the aſſiſtance of the place: it ſtood near the church, 
and the moat ſurrounding it is {till viſible. In the church-yard 
are a great number of roſe-buſhes at the heads of the graves, 
owing to a cuſtom ſimilar to that practiſed by the ancient Greeks, 
VIZ. that when a lover dies before marriage, the ſurvivor plants 

| aroſe 


nbeliever in the ſame awful ſtate, which, as in real life, 
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the people for mgny years after. 
War ron, . but more properly 
quantities 

an eminence called Leithe-HiH, . 


.GODALMING,, three. miles from Guildford, and thirty-three.) 
from London, is an ancient town on the river Wey, and faid to 
| have received its name from Goda, A pious lady among the | 
Saxons, who founded a religious houſe here, giving it the name of 
her arms, from whence- the preſent name is corruptly derived 
The inhabitants pretend that they had a charter of incorporation 

from Edward III. but Whatever truth may be in that, their 


preſent onę is no older than the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by 
which it is appointed to be governed by a warden and eight 
aſliſtants, who act as a common, council. E 
Stocking- weaving is the only manufacture w 
carried on in this town. _ The beſt hited-brown paper is faid 
to come from hence, and that the manufacture was ſet up in 


tbe reign of James I. In the year 1739, the ſinall-pox carried 


off, in this town, upwards of 300 perſons in the ſpace of three 
months, which was more than a third part of the inhabitants. 
It has been noted likewiſe, of late years, for the impoſtreſs 


Mary Tofts, who ſo long amuſed the ſtateſmen, divines (one of 


whom explained ſome parts of the Revelations from this affair) 
hyticians, anatomiſts, and, in ſhort, all degrees of men, learned 
ancd unlearned, with her infamous rabbit productions, &c. 

The river is made navigable up to the town, Which muſt be 


of great ſervice to the inhabitants, as it communicates with the 


Thames, and opens an intercourſe with all the towns on that 


celebrated river. All ſorts of proviſions are in plenty, particu- 


larly fiſh, which they take in great numbers in the river, ſuch 
ds fal mon, 
Saturdays. | | | CTY 
-  W43TLEY.,was formerly a ſmall cell for religious women, 
ſuhject to the abbey of Waverly; and near the village is a park, 
where ſome. iron ore is found, and wrought into bars, for the 
uſe of the Smiths in the neighbouring towns. . 2g? 
 Hascoms is another village, where are the remains of an 
auclent camp on an eminence, called the Caſtle-Hill; but we 
are not able to, diſtinguiſh whether the works were Roman, or 
of a later date. . 1 1 
- HASLEMERE. is ſaid to have been a place of great antiquity, 
but ſuffered much during the wars between the Danes and 
Saxons. Whether it recovered after the conqueſt we are not 
told, only it ſeems to have been a place of ſome repute in the 
reign of Edward IV. as it then received ſummonſes to ſend 
members to. parliament, which privilege it has abuſed ever ſince. 
It is at prefent a poor place, conſiſting of two ſmall ſtreets, 
and the houſes low and indifferently dan. It is pleaſantly 
lituated, en the borders of Suſſex, from which there is a moſt 
extculive. proſpect. The weekly market is on Tueſdays, and 
the diſtance from London forty-two miles... 
FARNHA M, forty miles (through Guildford) from London, 
is large populous market-town,, the. furtheſt that way in the 
eounty of Surrey, and, excepting Hempſtead and London, 
was once the greateſt corn-market in Ragland, particularly 
tor wheat, of which. vaſt quantities uſed to be brought hither 
every market-day. But for ſome years paſt, its market for 
corn has very much dwindled ; but it has fo greatly improved 
in its hops, for upwards of fifty years together, that it may. be 
ſaid to outdo Canterbury, Maidſtone, and any of the places in 
Kent, molt noted for that commodity; and this not only in 
quantity, but goodneſs. In ſhort, all the neighbourhood about 
Farnham is one general hop-ground ; and to-ſhew the excellency 
of che product, Farnham hops now lead the price at all markets 
in England. Their ſuperiority in this article is owing to their 
great care in picking, drying, and fine bagging. | | 
At this town 1s a caſtle built by a biſhop of Wincheſter, 
which has been poſſeſſed by the biſhops of that dioceſs from 
King Stephen's time to this day; yet, though it is a fine ſitua- 
tion, and affords a noble proſpect, it is bleak, and the apart- 
ments are too numerous to be warm. The kitchen utenſils 
exhibit a pleaſing idea of the old Engliſh hoſpitality ; for which 
benevolent purpoſe fuch immenſe revenues were formerly given 
to eccleſiaſtics- This palace is a magnificent ſtructure, it is 
deeply moated, and. ſtrongly walled, with towers at proper 
diſtances. It ſtands upon the edge of an hill, where there is a 
fine park, ſtocked with deer, the property of the biſhop, who 
has them ſent, together with fruit from the garden, &c. to ſupply 
his table at London. | e 
The ſtreets of this town are well paved, and there is a large 
markgt-houſe, built many years ago at the ſole expence of one 
Mr. Clarke; and Dr. Fuller tells us, that during the time it 
was building, the workmen were often interrupted by great 
numbers of people, ſome approving, and ſome diſapproving of 
the deſign, which induced the founder to cauſe the following 
diſtich to be engraven on one of the ſtones, 


* You who do like me, give money enough to end me ; 
« You who diſlike me, give as much to mend me.? 


The manor belongs to the biſhop of Wincheſter, who receives 


the profies ariſing from the market; and the government is | by order of the pope's legate. 


a oſe at the head öf the deceaſed; which is taken notice of by. 


; Woptron, from the valt | 
ties of wood growing in its neighbourhood, is famed for 


worthy of notice. | 


pikes, roach, &c. The weekly market is on 


to the ableſt anatomiſts of theſe days. 


comes to the river. 


lodged in Fee of the printipal- inhabitants, who are called 
maſters, two of whom a& as bailiffs, and are appointed by the 


biſbop's ſteward, who holds à court of equity every three weeks 


in the town, Where all pleas of debt under forty ſhillings are 
finally determined. The pariſh churchias- Gothic ſtructure, 
and near it is a free-ſchool, where: the youth are qualiſied for the 
univerſity, and a charity-ſchool for the children of 5 the poor, 
who are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. | The bithops 
of Wincheſter have a palace adjoining to the old caſtle, where 
they reſide during the ſummer, and from which there is an 


extenſive and molt delightful profpedt: It has a weekly market 


on Thurfdays. „ Finn eie 10. (19443 W £95 
At Moor-Park, about two miles diſtant; from Farnham, that 
great ſtateſman Sir William Temple ſpent the latter years of 
his life in calm tranquillity, refuſing to accept of any poſt under 
the government, although he was: often conſulted by King 
William concerning the moſt difficult ſtate affairs. 
Sir William had fo. great an eſteem for this place, that by his 
will he ordered his heart to be put-into'a china baſon, and buried 


under a ſun-dial in the garden. The valley wherein-the houſe 


and gardens. are | ſituated, is ſurrounded with hills, from one of 


' which iſſues a ſmall ſtream, running through the park and gar- 


dens. There is a high cliff on the left hand, and under it is 
Mother Ludlam's-Hole, a large natural grotto, having the 
bottom paved with ſharp pebbles, in the form of Moſaic, work, 
and a fall Till of water running through the middle, which 
falls gradually down the artificial ſteps on the declivity, Gll it 
WAVERLY had an abbey built by William Giffard, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, in the reign of Henry I. for Ciſtertian monks, 
which was ſaid to have been the firſt houſe where the monks of 
that order reſided, when they came to England. A fine feat has 
been erected, within theſe few years, near the ruins. of this 
ſately abbey, with gardens laid out in the moſt agreeable and 
elegant manner. Part of the kitchen, and ſome walls of the 
abbey are yet ſtanding, but the neighbouring farmers have 


removed ſeveral loads of the ſtones to mend the roads. 


FRENSHAM; three miles South of Farnham, contains large 
fiſh-ponds, which formerly belonged to the abbots of Waverly, 
but now to the biſhops of Wincheſter. | | 

GUILDFORD, is a handſome and conſiderable market-town, 
thirty miles from London, with good houſes, and very commo- 
dious inns. Here ſometimes the aſſizes are held, and always 
elections for parliament-men for the county; the town itſelf 
returning two. The river, which, according to Mr. Camden, 
is called the Wey, and which falls into the Thames at Oatlands, 
is made-navigable to this town (and alſo to Godalming) which 
adds greatly to its trade; and by this navigation a great quantity 
of timber is brought down to London; nut from the neighbour- 
hood of this town only, but even from the woody parts of Suſſex 
and Hampſhire, above thirty miles from it, the. country carriages 
bringing it hither in the fummer by lan. 85 

Here is a ſmall remainder of an old manufacture in the 
clothing- trade; and it extends itſelf to Godalming, Haſlemere, 
and the vale country, on the ſide of the Holmwood, quite to 
Darking. | 2 

Af} N however ſmall, is yet very aſſiſting to 
the poor of this part of the country, where the lands are but 


indifferent, the inhabitants, generally cottagers, living chiefly 


by the commons and heath- ground thereabouts. Here is a free- 


ſchool founded by Edward VI. and an alms-houſe by George 
. Abbot,. archbiſhop of Canterbury, and endowed by him with 


lands worth gool. a year, of which he ordered tool. to be em- 
ployed in fetting the poor at work, and the other 2001. for the 
maintenance of a maſter, twelve brethren, and eight ſiſters, who 
are each to have 2s. 6d. a week. It is ſaid, the occaſion of 


this endowment was, to atone for his accidentally killing a 


game-keeper by a ſhot from a croſs-bow.. The wound, we are 


told, was made in the enmontery of the arm, a term unknown 
This town gives the title 


of Earl to the noble family of North. It is a corporation, con- 


reſidences of the Weſt. Saxon kings, an 


ſtil! viſible near the ſide of the river. 


Earl of Kent, who by 


fitting of a mayor, recorder, aldermen, &c. | 
It is a place of great antiquity, being one of the country 
7 given by Alfred the 
Great to his nephew Ethelwald ; the ruins of the old caſtle being 
En the reign. of Harold 
the Dane, 1036, a bloody tragedy was acted here by Godwin, 
orders from the king invited over from 
Normandy Alfred the ſon of Ethelred, and brother of Edward 
the Confeilor, under pretence of afliſting him to regain the throne 
of his anceſtors. For the particulars of this mournful 
tragedy we refer our readers to BAR NAR D's New and Complete 
Hiſtory of England, adorned wirh very elegant copper-plate 
engravings, and which-is now ſelling in ſeventy weekly ſixpenny 
numbers, or in Whole ſets, at Mr. Hosd's, the King's-Arms, 
No. 16, Paternoſter-Row. Wes 
At the Norman conqueſt there were ſeventy-five houſes in 
this town, inhabited by 175 men able to bear arms, from which 
we may infer, that it was a place of conſiderable repute. King 
Henry IL. and his ſon King John, often kept their Chriſtmas 
here in the caltle, which in 1216 was beſieged and taken by 
Lewis, Dauphin of France, but was afterwards ſurrendered up 
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by not under _ OY. YT Og! tha 
— manor Was the keeper of the King's miſtreſſes.* | 


And tlie people Rad #ttended'divine" ſervice on the St 
On the day it fell, workmen were employed in taking down the 
bells, and had only left it about a quarter of an hour before 


with the ftrongeft inſtrument. The only remains of this chapel 
are the outfide walls, which being built with theſe materials, 


have no leſs than 25 


fituated, there is no doubt 
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Henry III. beſtowed forme fands on the town, upon condition 
* rants ſhould maintain the King's laundreſſes, who, 

in the old Latin, were ealed Marreffter; from which ſome writers, 
ſanding the word, have imagined that the lord of 


There are three churches in the hen, all low Gothic ftruc- | 
tures, "with ſquite towers; Für on Wedneſday the. 234 of April 


1749 one of then fell down, without hürting any perſon. 


74 OO Fs 17 | 74 "We EL os «1; 1 Co, 6B. is 
Sen hundred and fifty pounds had been laid out in repairing it, 
a Jes ditibe ſervice on tlie Sunday before. 


the accident happened. It has been ſince rebuilt with brick, 
but is only a poor Jow- edifice; The weekly market is on 
94 .. 7 ATTEND DI e 5 | | 


Saturday. 125 


Near the town is 4 fine circular coutfe for the horſe races, 


hich are held here äfter thoſe of Newmarket are over; and 
on the top of St. Cathari es-Hill ſtands the gallows where the 
"criminals are executed, being ſituated in ſuch a manner, that 


F 
8 


mot of the thoptkeepers-can ſtand at their own doors, and ſee 


the executions. 


Not far frem chis, ön the left hand ſide of the road leading | 


* 


to Godalming; are the remains of an ancient chapel, ſituated on | 
: every way: this Is called St. Oatharine's- Chapel. The mate- 


an hill, ſo às to be ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance 


rials with Which this was built, are a fort of tile, which, when 
broken, has the appearance of iron Within; ahd the cement 
which Joins thefe tiles is now fo hard, as fcarce to be penetrated 


reliſted the weather, and the common fate of things. 
Between Farnkatn”'#nd Guildford there is 'one of the moſt 
remarkable roads in England: it runs acroſs a ſteep chalky 
hill, in many places no wider than the read itſelf, from which 
the declivity is very ſteep on both ſides. But the proſpe& from 
the hill is very ſurpriſing, for the paſſengers view Suſfex on the 
South-Eaſt, Bagſhot ori the Notth-Welt, and the horizon only 
bounds the Suh Welt. . „ 
Wau BOROUGR, a ſm Hl. village, about four miles Weſt from 
Guildford, is pleaſantly 8 and near it is Eaſt-Clandon, 
where the great Admiral Bofcawen ſpent the remainder of his 
days, after he had ſerved his countty with ſuch courage and 
fidelity as will ever be femempered by the lovers of our happy 
% .,.. i Reo nmms, #, 

NEWARK is a village in the pariſh of Send, where Ruold de 
Calva founded a priory of black canons in the reign of Henry 1. 
and dedicated it to the Virgif Mary. It ſeems to have been a 

lace of conſiderable repute, for, according to the monaſticon, 
it was valued, at the eneral diſſolution of religious houſes, to 
leſs Kl. Anguatt of .rents. By the remains of 
it now ſtanding, Which belong to the family of Onflow, it 
appears to have been hay. tructure ; and, being pleaſantly 
| | no doubt but many of thoſe who retired from 
the hurry of public affairs, made this their retreat, to enjoy the 
pleaſures of an uninterrupted contemplation. 

WoKkixG is a place of ſome antiquity, but not being in any 
great road, it is but little known or frequented at 455 It 
gives name to an hundred, and in the reign of Henry VI. 

dmund, Duke of Somerſet, procured it the liberty of having a 
fair, which in thoſe times was of much more importance than 
at preſent, few goods being ſold in any town, at they had 
one of thoſe annual meetings, where the people from the neigh- 
bouring parts came to purchaſe ſuch articles as they wanted. 
In the town are ſtill the remains of a palace of great antiquity, 
which in the reign of Henry VII. was fitted up for the reſidence 
of his mother the Counteſs of Richmond, whoſe younger years 
had been fpent in'trouble and: anxiety ; but who, in the latter 
part of her life, was favoured with a peaceable retreat, while her 
lon and grandfon reigned monarchs of England. | 

In 1663, one James Zouch, Eſq. a benevolent gentleman, 
who reſided in the . town, built 'a neat market-houſe, which is 
{till ſtanding, and uſed for the purpoſe intended by the founder. 
The church is a Gothic ſtructure; and there are but few 
inhabitants in the town, although the ſituation is extremely 
pleaſant. The weekly market is on Tueſday, but it is poorly 
ſupplied with proviſions. Its fair has been long fince diſuſed, 
no people coming to it, which is a conſiderable loſs to the place. 
It is diſtant from London twenty-eight miles. 

_ OckHam contains Lord King's houſe, which is moſt delight- 


— 
——— 


fully ſituated, and Was purchaſed by Sir Peter King, afterwards | 


Lord Chancellor of England. Oppoſite to the houlc is the pariſh 
church, and in the burying-ground is a tomb-ſtone to the 
memory of John Spong, a Jobbing-Carpenter, who, by living in 
a very penurious manner, ſaved ſome; money; his principal 
intention in denying himſelf the comforts of life being merely 
to enjoy the honour of having a grand funeral, and a ſtone, 
CUES inſcription. to perpetuate his memory, the words on 
nich are, | 7 | 


« Who, many a ſturdy oak had laid along, 
4. Fell'd by death's ſurer hatchet, here lies Spong; 
** Polts oft he made, yet ne'er a place could get, 
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* And liv'q by railing, though he was no wit. 
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% Old Taws he had, although no antiquarian, 
% Ahd tiles corrected, yet was no grammarian. 
, Long hiv'd he Ockham's premier architect, 

„ And; laſting as his fame, a tomb Yerea.. 

In vain we [eek an artiit ſuch as he, 
„Whole pales and gates were for eternity.“ 


Bacsrot-HEaTH,, which at preſent is an horrid barren 
country, is Capable of great improvement, as may be judged by 
the ſeveral encloſures on the borders of it, and ſome in the centre 
alſo, which, from being in the ſame condition (as we at preſent 
ſee te whole face of the country thereabouts, very barren, yield- 
ing nothing but heath and worts) now produces good corn and 
graſs ; and in ſome parts are, plantations of trees, which thrive 
well. On the edge of this heath are ſeveral ſeats of noblemen ; 
but thoſe which require notice are, firit, the late Earl of Arran's, 
which is a large encloſure, the wood-walks and other planta- 
tions being upwards, of two miles in circumference ; and the 
park, which runs on the other ſide of the houſe, is upwards of 
three miles. The plantations in this encloſure have made good 
Progreſs ; Which is a proof that the foil thereabouts is capable of 


great improvement. This eſtate belongs to the crown, and, at 


the death of the Earl of Arran, was granted to the Earl of Albe- 
marle, who commanded at the taking of the Havannah. 
© About four miles from Bagſhot, and three from Wockenham, 


upon the foreſt, is Eaſthamſtead-Park, late in the poſſeſſion of 
| William Trumbull, Efq.: fon of Sir W 


was ſecretary of ſtate, to King William III. and afterwards of 
the late honourable Martin Sandys, ſecond ſon of Samuel, Lord 


Sandys, who married Mary, his daughter and heir. This was 
an hunting feat of King Hehly, } BJ 688 to this houſe his 


queen retired from the court. This park, though ſtill encloſed 
with.a pale, has been for ſome years diſparked, and turned into 
farms; but by the preſent” poſſeſſor is ſo well laid out and 
improved, as to have the beauties of a-park, a farm, and garden, 
all blended together ; which renders it extremely agreeable, and, 
at the ſame time, profitable to the maſter ; and although part 
of the ſoil of this park is as bad as any part of Windſor- Foreſt, 
yet by the draining and dreſling of the land, there have been as 
good crops of hay and corn produced on it, as could be expected 
from land of much greater price; which is another ſtrong proof 
of this foreſt being capable of great improvements. The 
late owner converted the greateſt part of the land into a park 
again. | | 

 Bapſhot was formerly a royal demeſne, where our kings had 
a palace, or hunting- ſeat; but after the reſtoration, the park 
was laid open. It is principally noted at preſent for its good 
inns; for being on the road to Saliſbury, and other parts of the 
Welt of England, there is as good accommodation for travellers 


as is to be met with in any part of the kingdom, which renders 


it extremely agreeable, and it is daily increaſing in . 
In 1676 the church, which ſtands a little way diſtant, was de- 
ſtroyed by lightning, but the pariſhioners have ſince rebuilt it 
at their own expence. . BEER 

EGHAM, Which ſtands near the river Thames, three miles 
from Windſor, and eighteen from London, is divided into four 
tithings, and being a thoroughfare to the Weſt of England, has 
ſome good inns. | | 
In the reign of Charles II. Sir John Denham, one of the 
barons of the court of exchequer, erected and endowed an alms- 
houſe for the ſupport of five poor old women, who, beſides an 
apartment, have each a ſmall orchard behind the houſe, with 
new gowns and ſtockings every Chriftmas. This learned judge 
lived. in a houſe adjoining to the church, and, upon his death, 
it was left for the uſe of the vicars, who,now enjoy it. 

Sir John Denham, ſo much celebrated for his poetical genius 
and poetical knowledge, was the ſon of this gentleman, and his 
poem on Cooper's-Hill in this neighbourhood, was wrote while 
he reſided with his father at Egham. 

We muſt not leave this place, without taking ſome notice of 
Running or Runne-Mead, where the famous Magna Charta 
was ſigned in-1215. It is neceſſary for the reader to obſerve, 
that in thoſe times the feudal law was reduced to a ſyſtem in 
England, and landed property was not ſo ſubdivided as at preſent. 
All the frecholders in England were called barons, and as a 
noble lord has juſtly obſervcd, claimed the privilege of exerciſing 
a coercive power, and deſpotic authority over their vaſſals. The 
demeſne lands of the crown, together with the advantages ariſing 
from wardſhips, made the royal exchequer rich with reſpe& to 
money; but the power of the ſovereign was greatly circum- 
ſcribed, not being able to command the attendance or ſervice 
of his ſubjects, unleſs they had. permiſſion from their lords. 
When a peer died, the king, to reward a favourite, beſtowed 
upon him the wardſhip of the heir, and if the heir or heireſs 
married without the ſovereign's permiſſion, the eſtate was for- 
feited to the crown. This was in its own nature a military 
law, but every perſon converſant with the ſtate of affairs in the 
world, muft acknowledge that great inconveniences would 
attend ſuch an inſtitution ; for a young man might place his 
affections on the daughter of a baron, whoſe conduct had offended 
the king, and if, to gratify that paſlion, he married her, both were 
deprived of a ſubſiſtence by law. | | | 

There was a continual ſtruggle between the ſovereign and the 


illiam Trumbull, who 
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PT -great barons, concerning the difpoſal of 1 . 
was one of theſe. petty tyrants_diſappointed in hi 
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event ſee the excellent Hiſtory before alluded; to. 
* CHERTSEY, twenty miles from London, was of 


conſiderable 


ata place called Cowey- Stakes, near this town, Julius, Czxfar 
| croſſed. the Thames, when he led the Roman army into the 
| = :ingdom of Caſſivellaunus, who had encamped his forces on the 
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fencing the banks with wood, but the diſcipline of the 


. of the ſtakes were then to be ſeen, 
.as a man's thigh. 155 * 1 
Chertſey had a monaſtery founded in it, almoſt as ſoon as the 
_ "Saxons were converted from Paganiſm. ; but the Danes burnt it 
to the ground, after murdering the eccleſiaſtics. It was rebuilt 
by King Edgar, who granted it many privileges, and in ſucceed- 
ing times it received great benefactions, as appears by its valua- 


unfortunate Henry VI. was buried here, but afterwards removed 
to Windſor, by order of Henry VII. At preſent the town 1s 
large and popes, its principal trade being that of making 
aſe which is ſent down the river to Londan. It has a bridge 
over the Thames to Shepperton in Middleſex, and is governed 
by a bailiff, | 
who 70 e place for life: nor can any writ be executed 
either in the town ar hundred, unlefs directed to. and endorſed- 


hames, and celebrated for being the retirement of the ingenuous 
Mr. Cowley, who refuſed many preferments at court, to enjoy 
the pleaſures of a country life. He had, during the uſurpation, 
viſited ſeveral European courts, and found that the fame ambition 
to rule, the ſame jealouſies of thofe in power, and the ſame want 
.of ſincerity was peculiar to them all. He had the utmoſt aver- 
fion to a mean laviſh dependence on the great, as appears from 

' the following lines in one of his poems: | 


« Were I to curſe the man J hate, 
* Attendance and dependence be his fate. 
% Were I to curſe him {till once more, 


May he be always proud, and always poor.“ 
de weekly market in this town is on Wedneſday. 


and near it are many 'country-ſeats of the nobility and gentry, 
particularly Oatlands, belonging to his grace the Duke of New- 
caſtle. It is a noble ſtructure, and the park is about four miles 
in circumference. Near the houſe is a fine terrace, from which 
there is a proſpect over the Thames and the neighbouring 
country, and, beſides the terrace, a ſerpentine river, ſo curiouſly 
contrived, that it deceives the traveller, who at firſt ſight thinks 
it natural. | | N 
Near Weybrid is a pleaſant fmall ſeat, lately in the poſ- 
feſſion of Philip Southcote, Eſq. called Wobourn- Farm. 

the front of the houſe is a mall iſland, which, in ſummer, is 
ſtocked with ſheep, feeding in view of the principal rooms of 
the houſe. The water furrounding this iſland is conduQted in 
a ſerpentine form. "The fields above the houſe are kept very 
neat, being rolled and fed; ſo that there is a fine carpet of graſs :- 
the walks round them being made dry by gravel, and on each 


manner. At the upper part of theſe fields is a ſpot of ground 
laid out in gardens, which, being too regular, do not fo well 
correſpond with the other parts, which are-laid out to anſwer 
the name of a farm very properly. 

From this ſpot of ground is a moſt delightful proſpect over 
a large extent of meadows, bounded by the river Thames, 
which winds in an agreeable manner, and,. having frequently 
Weſt-country barges ſailing on it, with their broad ſails, they 
appear 15 - many moving objects in a picture, and enliven greatly 
the profpect. 8 = 

From hence alſo are feen ten or twelve villages, and ſeveral 
fine houfes; and Chertſey and Walton bridges appear as if they 
were intended for principal objects. Indeed, the whole ſpot 
may juſtly be deemed. one of the moſt delightful retirements 
near London. 2 
This gentleman was the firſt who ventured to unbind the 
ſhackles which a falſe taſte had thrown over nature, and to 
give her freedom united with beauty. Wobourn- Farm, there- 
tore, claims ſome reſpect, as being the firſt example of that 
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ground improvements, throughout the kingdom. 

WALTON, on the Thames (ſo called from its ſituation on 
| that river) once, it is ſaid, joined to Middleſex, till about geo 
| years ago, when the old courſe of the Thames was changed by 
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No ſooner. 


| *aritiquity among the Saxons, and it is generally believed, that 
— oppoſite ſhore, The Britons did every thing in their power to 
1 N the Romans, by driving ſtakes into the bed of the river, 

| 5 


legions overcame the bravery. of the barbarians, Bede, who 
101 lived tn the beginning of the eighth century, tells us, that ſome | 


and that they were as thick |} except in great floods; and four of them,. on the 


tion at the diſſolution, when the rents amounted to 7441., The. | ion b occ ä 
as it appears like an overſtretch, or an extreme; and his w 


8 by letters patent from the Exchequer, 
t 


by him. The town is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the 


© WEYBRIDGE, ſituated on the Wey, is a moſt agreeable place, 


_ ſide planted with ſweet ſhrubs and flowers, in a pleaſing rural 


taſte and judgment which has ſince fo univerfally prevaited, in 


| s hopes, than 

he ſhook off his allegiance to his ſovereign, and ſet the regal | 
power at deflance; and theſe convulſions in the ſtate moſt com- work is ſuppoſed to be one of the moſt ancient Roman forts in 
ended in the ruin and deſtruction of many innocent 
families. Such was the ſtate of England, when the Magna 

Charta was obtained from King John, concerning which great } 
without noticin 
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Near this town are the remains of an ancient Roman camp, 
extending over twelve acres of land, ſurrounded by a deep ditch 
that reaches in ſeveral places to à conſiderable extent. This 


%%% tint I ate 

We mut not paſs by Walton, as others, before vs have done, 
particularly the public & $64 of the late Samuel 

Dicker, Eſq,” of that place; who applied to parliament, in the 
ſeſſion of 1747,/ for powers to erect a bridge there, the act 
for which paſſed the ſame: year, and the bridge was finiſhed in 
1750. | 9 | | . 
Lt conſiſts of four ſtone piers, between which are three large 
truſs- arches of beams and joiſts of wood, ſtrongly bound together 
with mortices, iron pins, and cramps. Under theſe three large 
' arches the water conſtantly runs; beſides which, there are five 


this iſland, and probably firſt raiſed-at the time of Czſar's ſecond 


other arches of brick work on each ſide, to make the aſcent and 


deſcent more eaſy ; but there is ſeldom water under any of them, 
| | f | Middleſes 
ſide, are ſtopt up, being on high ground, :whither the floods 
never reach. | Tits * 
The middle arch, when viewed by the river ſide, affords an 
agreeable proſpect of the country, beautifully diverſified with 
wood and water, which are ſeen through it to a.. conſiderable 
diſtance. The prodigious compaſs of this great arch, to a per- 
ſon below, occaſions an uncommon ſenſation of awe: and ſurpri 2 


nl 
r 
and attention are raiſed, when he proceeds to take notice, that 
all the timbers are in a falling inclination (there not being diſco- 
verable one upright piece) and conſiders alſo the very ſmall 
dimenſions of the piers.that ſupport the whole. 

In paſling up the bridge, when you come paſt the brick-work, 
the vacant interſtices between the timbers yield a variety of 
proſpects at every ſtep, which, when at the centre, are ſeen to 

great advantage ; but though each ſide of the road is very' well 

ecured by the timber and rails, to the height of eight feet; yet, 
as it affords only a parapet of wide lattice-work, and the aper- 
tures even with the eye are large enough to admit the paſſa 
of any perſon to go through, provided he climbs, or is lifted 
up; and as the water is ſeen through every opening at a great 
depth below, thoſe who are not uſed to fuch views, cannot ap- 
proach the ſide without ſome little apprehenſiag. 

"Theſe openings between the braces and rails might have been 


4 eaſily clofed up with boards; but they are ſo left, to admit a 


free 


paſſage for the wind, to keep the timber ſound, and that 
the 


aſt decay might be at once perceived, and repaired. 


Wichout doubt it is a noble work, and well worth the trouble 
of viſiting. | 


ESHER is a fmall agreeable village, ſituated on a riſing ground, 


| from whence there is a Fn; am proſpect over the Thames; 


and here the late Henry Pe had a fine ſeat, on which he 
expended conſiderable ſums. It is built in the Gothic taſte with 


{ brick, and the facings are of ſtone. Its ſituation on the river 
Mole gives it a great air of antiquity ; for although Mr. Pelham 


added two towers, and fepaired different parts, yet the houſe 
was firſt built by Cardinal Wolley, when that t ſtateſman 
| was in his plenitude of power. The improvements added to 
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this place not being according to the rules of architecture, ſhew 
that the projectors were deſtitute of true taſte in that moſt 
excellent ſeience; for had they made the additions in the Gothic 


In II ſtyle, there would at leaſt have been an appearance of unifor- 


mity, a thing neceſlary to be attended to by all thoſe who under- 
take to conduct the building of public edifices. © 
CLAREMONT, in the fame neighbourhood, was the beloved 
retirement of that great miniſter and able ſtateſman the late Duke 
of Newcaſtle, who here enjoyed the fweets of folitude, after the 
fatigues of buſineſs and formality of courts. By the duke's 
will it became pat of his lady's jointure, who fold it to Lord 
Clive, and his lordihip pulled down the whole fabric, in order 
to erect another more elegant on the ſpot, for which purpoſe 
artiſts of all forts were employed. | 
K1NGSYON Was a place of great repute under the Saxon kings, 
and fo called, becauſe many of thoſe monarchs were crowned 
on a {tage erected for that purpoſe in the market-place. - In the 
| 17 of Edward II. and Edward III. it received ſummonſes 
to ſend members to the Engliſh parliament; but negleQing to 
ay them for their attendance, that ,privilege was taken away. 
t was, however, eſteemed in latter ages, as appears from 
Richard Nevil, the great Eart of Warwick, building a palace 
near the town, where he often reſided. The town is a large 
and populous place, and the aſlizes for the county are frequently 
held here, when vaſt numbers of people refort to it, both from. 
London and other parts. The church is a ſpacious edifice, and 
in it are the pictures of ſuch of the Saxon kings as were crowned 
here, beſides that of King John, in St. Mary's chancel, in 
memory of that prince's firit granting them a charter of incor- 
poration. Queen Elizabeth apr and endowed a free-ſchool, 
where the youth are inſtructed in grammar learning; and in the 
reign of Charles II. one Mr. Cleave, an alderman of London, 
founded an alms-houſe for ſix men aud fix women, for whoſe 
ſupport he left an eſtate of 8ol. per annum. The ſame benevo- 
lent genfleman eſtabliſhed a charity-ſchool, where thirty of the 
children of the poorer fort of people are taught and _ 
whic 
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5 1 5 en poor Widows: Here is alſo another alms-houſe, endowed 


F 9 for fifty boys, and the other for fifty 


however. repaired the deſtruction made 
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5 5 5 Lo: the Thames conſiſts of twenty arches ; and for 
keeping it is repair there is an eſtate of 40l. per annum, ſo that 
no toll 18 taken as #t other parts. Near the town is a ſmall 
ſtream, and. over it 4 bridge built of brick, of conſiderable ad- 

h weekly matket is on Saturday, 88 quantities of 

3 cit 5 eight up / the dealers in London. It is diſtant 

rs from: Lohddn-twelve, miles. SAO e . 

nene, about twelve miles Weſt of London, is ſituated 
don the banks\of-the Thames, between Mortlake and Kingſton, 

die latter of whith its church is a chapel of eaſe, This town, 
reckoned the. fineſt village in the Britiſh dominions, is well 

Denz and the rich, luxuriant proſpect of Richmond-Hill is 

above deſcription. In Richmond is an alms-houſe built by 
"Dr. Duppa, biſhop of Wincheſter, in the reign of Charles II. 
| at de a vow. he made in that king's. exile, for the ſupport * 


* 
— 


* 2 


Þ with. above e ef which has been conſiderably augmented 

- by John Mitchell, ſq: likewiſe ee omg foundations, one 

irls. a 

_ +» Richmond was anciently the ſeat ot our monarchs, and from 
its lendour was called Shene, which, in the Saxon language, 
© Gpnifies-bright.and _— Here King Edward III. built a 
Falace, where he reſided the latter part of his life, and where 
he at length died with grief for the loſs of his beloved and heroic 
ſon, Edward the Black Prince. After the death of Edward III. 
it became the ſeat of his grandſon, Richard II. whoſe queen 
- ._ dying here, the king conceived ſuch an averſion to the place, 
that he cauſed many parts of the palace to be defaced. Henry V. 
| by Richard II. and, had 
he lived, intended to have made it his ſummer reſidence ; but 
during the long wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 


* 


-» 
oy 
* 
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confidetable: advantage to the town. The wooden Hh. 


it was greatly neglected, and was at laſt conſumed by fire in the 
year 1500, However, it did not continue long in ruins, for 
Henry VII. cauſed it to be rebuilt, according to the beſt rules 
of architecture in that age, and changed its name from Shene to 
Richmond; in honour of that diſtrict in Yorkſhire, from whence 
he received the title of Earl, before he defeated Richard III. and 
Was crowned King of England. e dae 14] 
Henry VII. died in this palace, as did alſo Queen Elizabeth; 
but during the reign of four kings of the Stuart family, the 
alace was ſo neglected, that it fell entirely to decay. On part 
bf the ground Where this palace formerly ſtood, a moſt elegant 
haouſe is erected, which commands a fine view of the Thames 
and the adjacent country, and is at preſent the reſidence of the 
Counteſs of Northampton. Near this is another ſuperb manſion 
In the gärden Was a foyal palace, which was deſigned and 
erected by the Duke of Ormond, who obtained a grant of the 
_ provnd from King William III. as a gratuity for fis military 
rvices during ſeveral campaigns. The edifice itſelf was ſuita- 
Ble to the" Rate of a” hobleman, but much beneath the dignity 
6f that of à king. It muſt be allowed, however, that no ſpot 
. could be more eligible for a palace; nor is there a pleaſanter 
nn as 1H 
a: ory ent to the Duke of Ormond's attainder, in the reign of 
George I. it devolved to the crown, and became the reſidence 
of the royal family. George II. frequently reſided here, with 
his confort and children, during the ſummer, and the parliament 
ſettled it on een Caroline, in cafe ſhe ſhould ſurvive his 
Majeſty: * It received great improvements from that princeſs, 
who frequently amuſed herſelf in a dairy-houſe, or gave herſelf 
up to ide a pleaſing ſolitude in a hermitage which ſhe 


1 


had conſtricted on purpoſe to indulge her private meditations. 
Our preſent ſovereign, with his amiable conſort, and royal 
children, have often made this their ſummer reſidence, Ihe 
Whole of it, however, has been lately taken down; but it is 
neceffaty to obſerve, that the foundation of a new palace on a 
lan of his "Majeſty's own deſigning, was laid ſome few years 
Ince.” It was, nevertheleſs, diſcontinued, and we are ſtill un- 
certain whether the proſecution of the work will be reſumed. 
The park and gardens: are delightful ; à large track of land 
has been FEY added to the former, which track compriſed 
What Was fortnetly called Weſt-Shene. Here an obſervator 
hath been erécted for his Majeſty's amuſement, and the purpoſe 
of- making mathematical obſervations. ' Tol facilitate theſe ends, 
three pyratnids hate been raiſed within view of the” obſervatory, 
in order "to take a meridian, &c. This additional part of the 
bark is only, ſeparated” from the Thames by a noble terrace, 
Which at Gee ſerves for a pleaſant walk; and for the convenience 
of the-horſes rawing the REI bn the river. It is to be con- 
tinued on one fide, of Richmond to Ham, and on the other be- 
yond Barnes, a ſmall village on the banks of the Thames. | 
The gardens e lad ole with the fineſt judgment, and finiſhed 
in the e männer. In the rural walks, near the 
8 Rood” the dairy already mentioned: it was an old, 
but neat brick building, wich an aſcent by a flight of ſteps, and 
an angular pediment on the front. The infide of the walls were 
covered with ſtucco, and the apartments furniſhed with vari- 
ous.china utenſils, of the moſt beautiful pattern, for containing 
the milk, eier 1 . ANTI HET 64% 4 


| et where the dairy ſtood is a fine gravel walk which | 
9. b. 55 | 


| poſed to be the longeſt and higheſt in the Kingdom, one in t 


water, ſituated on one part of itt. 


leads to the Thames. Near the river is a wood, through which 
there is a Walk to an elegant ſtructure called the queen's pavi- 
lion; and at a ſmall diſtance from this is another handſome |, 
edifice called the Duke's Summer-Houſe, which has a lofty 
arched entrance, and the top of it is terminated by a ball. 
Near a pond, at the end of a labyrinth, is Merlin's-Cave, a 
building in the Gothic: taſte, and covered with thatch, but the 
whole is now: much in decay. In ms rack are two figures in 
wax, one of Which repreſents Merlin like one of the Britiſh 
dards; and the other tepreſents Queen Elizabeth in the dreſs 
mentioned by ancient . to have heen worn by the Amazons. 
Here is alſo à very neat library, which principally conſiſts of 
modern books, all elegantly bound in.vellum. 4, - 
At a ſmall diſtance from this venerable-looking edifice is a 
large oval of about goo feet in diameter, called the Foreſt-Oval; 
from whence there is a view of the Hermitage, a moſt curious 
piece of architecture, and ſo ingeniouſly deſigned and finiſhed, 
that it appears to have ſtood ſeveral centuries, although id was 
only erected by Queen Caroline. The /edifice has three arched 
doors; and the middle part, which projects a little, is adorned 
with a kind of ruinous angular pediment. On the top of it is 4 
ſmall turret with a bell, to which there is an aſcent by a wind- 
ing walk. The ſtones of this building appear as if laid together 
by accident, and the venerable look of the whole is augmented 
by a thick grove behind, Which naturally fills the mind of the 
ſpectator with a pleaſing melancholy. The inſide is adorned 
with ſtatues of. the following great men, who, by-their writings, 
were an honour not only to their country, but to human nature, 
viz. Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. Samuel Clarke, Mr. Wollaſton, 
author of that excellent work entitled, The Religion of 
Nature delineated;”” John Locke, Eſq. and the honourable 
Robert Boyle. | | 5 
From this curious ſtructure we paſs through corn- fields, and 
others covered with graſs, interſperſed in ſeveral parts with furze 
and broom, where nature appears under all the charms of vari- 
ty. Theſe lead to an amphitheatre formed by elm- trees, from 
whence there is a beautiful walk that extends about half a mile ; 
and the gardens are terminatęd by a ſmall wilderneſs. 
At the North-Eaſt extremity of the gardens is the houſe which 


| was often the reſidence of his late Royal Highneſs Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, father to his preſent Majeſty; and near it is 
another built by a Dutch architect, and orig! 


| | | nally deſigned for 
her-late Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of Amelia: . 
Ihe green at Richmond is exceeding- pleaſant, being ſur- 
rounded with lofty elms, and adorned on each ſide with the 


houſes of perſons of diſtinction. The area is quite level, and 
| encloſed with wooden rails; and in one part of it is a ſun-dial. 
Among the ſeats on this green is a handſome and ſpacious man- 
| Lion which formerly belonged to Sir Charles Hedges, and was 


lately the reſidence of Sir Matthew Decker: but it is now 


| divided into four tenements, occupied by people of faſhion. In 


*% 


the gardens belonging to this building are hedges of holly, op 3 
2 


royal gardens exooped ; With ſeveral other hedges of evergreen; 
and many agreeable viſtas cut through woods. The whole is 
adorned with a fine canal, a decoy, ſummer-houſe, grottos, 
fountains, &c. And it is [neceſſary to obſerve, that in the hot, 
or rather ſtove-houſes, the anana, or pine-apple, was firſt brought 
to maturity in this kingdom, © © wt | 

On one fide of the green is a wall, which encloſes a ſmall 
detached park, well ſtocked' with deer, belonging to his Majeſty; 
and near it is the entrance to the royal gardens. - In one corner 
of the green is a ſmall theatre, lately erected, the old one having 
been converted into a place of worſhip. | | v7, 
The new park is ſituated between Richmond and Kingſton 
it was made in the reign of Charles I. and encloſed with a brick 
wall, ſaid to be eleven miles in circumference.” In this park 
are two hills, one of which is called King Henry's Mount, 
from» whence there is a proſpect of ſix counties, with diſtant 
views of Windſor-Caſtle, and the city of London. The new 
lodge, which was built by the late Sir Robe Walpole, is a very 
elegant edifice; it is built of ſtone in a ſquare form, with wings 
on each ſide of brick; it ſtands on a rifing ground, and com- 


mands a very good proſpect of the park, as alſo a fine piece of 


— 
2 * 


- Adjoining to the entrance of this park from Richmond, is 
an elegant building, which formetly belonged to the Duke of 


Ancaſter, but in March 1779, Was purchaſed: by Mr. Jibb, a 


private gentleman. f | ; 
This village extends from the Thames to the New-Park, 
having the royal gardens lloping om its fide towards the river. 
By the command of their preſent Majeſties, under the direction 
of Mr. Brown, the gardens of this place have undergone an 
univerſal improvement. The road which uſed to paſs between 
the garden and the” Thames, having been removed; the form of 
the vizenifyent tefrace, teh adinired in the reign of their 
late Majefties, is entirely 'changed ; and inſtead of one great, 
unvaried line, now polleſſes alt the variety which trees. and 
gentle inequalities can ive it, and falling in gradual and 


thelving ſlopes to the river, forms a moſt beautiful bank to that 
noble ſtream. It is how'called the Queen's Terrace, in honour 
of her preſent Majeſty; as to her tate and beneficence its ele- 
gancy 18 principally owing: 12 well laid out, and furniſhed 
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of houſes, ſome of which are vety elegant, as well as admirably. 
meat brick building, with two abütments which fofm wings. 


Sullivan, Eſq. it is a 


icularly one erected by 


The enchanting proſpect from this noble terrace exceeds what- 


ever imagination can paint; the ſeats of the nobility and gentry, 


the beautiful villages and encloſures, and the river 


Jhames 


winding along its ſhore, all conſpire to brighten. the ſcene, and 


Among other fine ſeats in this village, is one belonging to 
Sir Charles Aſgill, from whence there is an advantageoùs view 


It is neceſſ⸗ 


awaken in the mind the moſt pleaſing ideas. 


tage, Merlin's-Cave, &c. erected by Queen Caroline, have been 


removed; and the > l of her time have yielded to 


modern and à better taſte. 


* 


of the bridge erected over the Thames from Richmond to the 
. oppolite ſhore. 
. thigteen arches, eight of which are of brick, viz. three on the 
. Surrey, and five- on the Middleſex fide ; and the other five 
central atches are handſomely built of ſtone. | Theſe! have ſtone 
; baluftrades on each ſide, but the five arches: of brick on the 


_ - Middleſex fide have only wooden palliſadoes. That part of the 


over the three brick arches; on the Surrey ſide, has, for architect, art is only uſed as a foil to ſet off nature, and diſplay 


here to obſerye, that the:Dairy-Honſe, Hermi- 


[ 


{ 
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This elegant and uſeful ſtructure: conſiſts of 


Vi pleaſant ſeats: On one ſide it-is-circumſcribed-dy-'a/ ro I built/by the late Ear of Rocheſter, lord high treaſurer in King 
James II's reign, as alſo in part of Queen Anne's reign; - This 


fine houfe was burnt down in the year 150, by an accidental 
fire, which was ſo ſudden and furious, that the family; who 
were all at home, had ſcarce time to ſave their lives. 

Nor was the houſe, though ſo exquiſitely finiſhied ſo beau- 


tiful within and without, the greateſt loſs ſuſtained; the rich 


furniture, the curious collection of paintings, and the ineſti- 


-mable library of the firſt Earl of Clarendon, lord high chancellor 
of England, were here wholly conſumed; à loſs irreparable, as 


the lattet contained, among other valuable things, ſeveral manu: 
ſcripts; relating to thoſe times, and to things tranſacted by 
himſelf, and by the king his maſter, both at home and abroad, 


- 
1 IT - 


ith; and on the 


and learned author in 2 countries. 
- The offices eſcaped the fate the houſe met 


beſides other rare and curious collections made by that noble 


- 


fame- ſpot of ground, where the houſe ſtood, the late Earl of 
Harrington erected another, after a deſign of the Earl of Bur. 
lington, who in all his plans joined convenience to elegance, 


ndeſt edifice in the world is paltry and 


without which the gra 
nce fo 


deſpicable. In the gardens we ſee ſimplicity and elega 
equally: blended: together, that, like every deſign 


bri 
e of paſſengers, a brick parapet wall on each ide, ||| its charms in the utmoſt perfection. His lordſhip: has ſtric ly 


” - 
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capped with ſtone. The interior parts of theſe three arches 
are converted to private uſes; one being a ſtorehouſe, the ſecond 
a ſtable, and the third a ſtone-maſon's workſhop. At the 


entrance of the bridge on the Surrey ſide is a pyramidical ſtone, 
which, on two of its quadrangular ſides, is inſcribed with the 


diſtances from various places; and on a third ſide are theſe 
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1 y 4 

* % 


6 * A S 
1. 8 
And finiſhed December 1777 


* 
1 


1 135 5 17 5 171 7 1 ng . "us WOES l 
Near this bridge is a fire-engine, by means of which the 
inhabitants of this town are ſupplied with water. | 


> 


The late Lord Viſcount Palmerſton, the worthy nephew. and 
ſuceeſſor to the honour and eſtate of the 
Temple, had a fine ſeat and 


were every way ſuĩted to be ſo to a man of his ſenſe and capa- 


_vify,,who'knew-what kind of life vas beſti fitted to make a man's 


laſt days happy. „ e ee 
Ide village of Eaſt-Shene is ſituated about two miles to the 


* 
7 


South-Eaſt of Richmond. 


EKEW. oppoſite to Old Brentford, lies © the banks of the 


Thames, ten miles Weſt of Londen; Where are many fine ſeats, 


particularly that of herlate 2 fo Highneſs the Princeſs Dowager Þ 


the moſt-elegant manner, ſuitable to the dignity of the poſ- 
offspring, frequently viſit this place during the ſummer. The 
gardens arg laid out with judgment, finiſhed with great art, and 
every where pleaſant, and delightful.“ Here are many curious 


=, ran brought from different countries, of Which a e 
h ut 


as been publiſhed, by the late ingenious Sir: John Hill. 


* 


the greateſt ons of and juſtly deſerving. the notice of a tra- 


veller, is the Pagoda, or Chineſe temple, being the largeſt: and 


moſt handſome edifice of that kind in Britain; it is erected on 


a baſe ſorty-nine feet in diameter, and riſes td the height of 16g 


om whence: there is a moſt 


- feet, containing ten ſtories or apart ents, each gradually leſſen- 
r 


- debiehrful proſiert.-., The wal 


| xecedingly 


„ 41 


ing until you reach to okay Ay 
8 


hard bricks, and before each of the ſtories is a gallery railed in; 


on the top is an ornament double gilt, and the ſtaircaſe in the 


centre opens as you advance; ſo that the whole is eſteemed by 
the beſt judges to equal, if not exceed, any thing of the ſame 


k\ 3 


i 
i 
| 


The ft Noh& of this bridge was lajd 23d Auguſt 2774, | H. 


eat Sir William 
rdens (hard by) at Shene. The 


>, gardens; were finiſhed, as well as conttived, by the great genius 
of Sir William; and as they were his laſt delight in life, ſo they | 


* 


magnificent palace, furniſhed in 


. 


of this.edifice are compoſed of | 


i 


| 
' 
| 
ö 
| 
| 


N 


0 


f 
} 
j 
: 


nature in the Eaſtern countries, where ſuch edifipes are ſet apart 
for the worſhip, of Pagan deities. In the; qrangery. is a lake, 


with a curious machine for raiſing water, erected in 1761, by 


the ingenious: Mr. Smeaton. All the baſons in the gardens are 


ſupplied with water by this machine, which requires, only two | 
horles to work it. 


neen Aune gave to the inhabitants of 
Kew a piece of ground, whereon they built a chapel for divine 


ſervice, and the miniſter is ſupported by the voluntary .contri- 
butions of Tuch of the nobility and gentry, as have ſeats in the 


: ay rn 


| $ oat „ in Rot 

bridge over the Thames was erected purſuant to an act of 
parliament in the year 4738; it conſiſts of eleven arches, two 
of whichs adjoining to the ſhore on each fide, are of brick and 


. tone, and the other ſeven of wogd ; the centre arch being fifty 
_ feet wide, and the road thirty.” 3 


— 


Drawing nearer tg Lpndon, and having the river on the right, 
ve came tothe twoffmall ;villages, Ham. and PETERSHA M3 
the:firit famgus for à pleaſant Meß of the late Duke of Lau- 
derdale, clgſe by the river, poligfied by: the late Earl. of Dyſaxt; 


0 : 


lan houſe King Charles II. uſeß 0 de frequently at, and W. 
> ofeaſed with.” The Mines of this Ee beaale, 40 
the land lidde, lead up to the end of the village of. Peterſham, 


"where the wall of New-Park,comes allo. cloſe to the town, 8 
12, 


whe; other tide 3:10 an angle of which ſtood a delicious hou 


* 


"adhered to the advice of the poet, who says, 


Putney- Common, from whoſe pariſh it is r 


Begin with ſenſe, of ev*ry art the ſoul. 
Parts anſw'ring parts; ſhall ſlide into a Whole. 
. «© Spontaneous beauties ſhall around advance; © © 
Start, 'ev*n from difficulty, ſtrike, from'chance.' © 
e Nature ſhall join you; time ſhall make it grow 1 
_ * Without it, proud Verlailles, thy glory fass 

% And Nero's terraces deſert their Walls. ” 1 n 2 ef | 1 
Peoope's Epiſtle to the Earl of By 


„ 
r 


+» 


MorTLaks; a pleaſant village on the banks of the river 


e 


- PUTNEY, a village on the banks of the 1 
South-Weſt of London, has a church after the ſame model 


with that of Fulham, on the oppoſite ſhore ; -and-it is ſaid, they 
It: is noted for being the birth- 
place of Cardinal Wolſey's favourite, Thomas Cromwell, Earl 
of Eſſex, whoſe father was a Blackſmith here. The citizens of 
| London have country-feats here, for the benefit of the air, and 
relaxation from buſineſs; and on Putney-Heath is a public- 
ite aſſemblies, and for one of the pleaſanteſt 


were both built by two ſiſters. 


houſe, noted for 
bowling-greens in England. One of the Roman highways 


ſeſſor, his ne whad with his con Hurts Unhd n in ſeveral; places between this and Richmond The 
7 ch 


urch is an old Gothic ſtructure, and in it are many handſome 
r . bxctt de he 

WiIMBLEDON is an ancient village, three miles South of, 
Putney-Church.. It is celebrated in hiſtory for a bloody battle 
fought here in the ſixth century, between Oeaulin, king of the 
Weſt-Saxons, and Ethelbert, 1 of Kent; wherein the latter 
was. defeated. The manor formerly: belonged- to the crown; 
but Queen Elizabeth gave it to Sir Thomas Cecil, ſon of her 
great miniſter Lord Burleigh, who built a houſe on it in the 
year 1588, which, during, the time of the civil, wars, Was given 
to General Lambert, from whom it paſſed, to different proprie-, 
tors, and was at laſt purchaſed by Sarah, Dutcheſs of Marlbo- 
rough, Who built a fine ſeat, where the old one formerly, ſtood; 
and left it to her grandſon, John Spencer, Eſq. in whoſe, family. 
it ſtill continues. 160 53 < l Nat % A 5 1 _ _ __ ' J 1 
7 Wimbledon- Heath, or Common, which is as high 
ſtead-Heath, is about a mile each way, joins on * 


4 


Com | | by poſts, and 
has; a circular camp on, it, made by the Danes: -| The South 

1 j : 8 3+: 9 2 * Tp $i 
lide is adorned with ſeveral ſeats, and in the town are two cha- 
rity-ſchools for fifty boys. . : 


; WANRSWORTE, 8 village fo called from a ſpall ſtream, the | 
| e link 


Wandle, which runs through it, under a bridge, called th 
of the . Here the citizens of London have country- 
ſeats. It is between Batterſea and Putney, fix miles from 
London. Here are ſeveral handſome houſes, and a manu- 
fattory of eppper. It has a diſtin& cemetery from the church- 
yard. (which is in the middle of the town} South of the 

eat road from London. Among other benefactions to this 


tow, an alderman of London gave zool, to buy lands for the 


relief ot its poor; and Suſannah Powel, whoſe: huſband had 
888 to Queen Elizabeth 7 years, and nine to James I. 
ſettled a fund out of the parſonage, for four: pence in bread, and 


a much in money, to be given eyery Sunday to twelve poor 


widows, an forty ſhillings a year to put out a 
apprentice every year ; both tg continue for ever. 


r child 


charity-(chool for forty boys, ad a noted fair on Monday, 
Tuciday, and Wedneſday, in Whitſun-week. FAITE? 


* ROEHAMPTON is one of the moſt agreeable places near London, 


"having many ſeats built forthe moſt eminent merchantsinthecity. 


 BATTERSEA, 


of the noble 


rlington.. 


Thames, about eight miles Weſt of London, between Putney and 
Richmond, has a manufaQory for-, weaving tapeſtry hangings, 
firſt ſet up in the reign of Charles I. and two charity-ſchoels. 
But the manufactory is now fallen to decay. 8 
bames, ſeven miles 
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| 8 four miles from London, and oppoſite Chelſea, 
1 nn ſeat of the celebrated Lord Bolingbroke, 
EN Sir Walter St. John, founded a'free-ſchool for 
wa boys; and lately a wooden bridge has been built from 
hos ACC N the Thames. Here are many handſome houſes, 


and the gardens formerly produced the beſt ' aſparagus for the | 


; is icular Graveſend at preſent 
on markets; but in this particu 0 

— pre· eminence, of which we have ſpoken in - our account 
JZ Td, 
T oF cURIous PLANTS TO BE FOUND. IN DIF- 
FERENT PARTS OF "THIS COUNTY. 
Among a variety of theſe are the following: 

. Bird's- Foot, in the fields near A SITTROCT 
Wild-Rue, on Leithe- Hill. e TT 
Thorow- Wax, near Croydon. 


Heath-Peoſſe, near Godalming. 
Maiden-Pinks, near Eſher. 


Ax ACCOUN 


Blue ſweet-ſmelling Toad-Flax, in the hedges near Farnham. 


Self-Heal, near Kingſton. ' + 3* 
Buckthorn, in the hedges near Leatherhead. - 


* N = 2 , i t ; N % , 
BroGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF SURREY. 


Henev' ST. Joun, Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, was born at 


terſea in this county, in 1672. He was grandſon of lord chief 
— St. John, rho Meing a rigid Diſſenter, placed him under 
tuition of Daniel Burgeſs, a celebrated preacher among 


7575 


and therefore he was removed to 
vered more than an ordinary knowledge of the Greek and Roman 
| flics. - N 2 <P Ly tots} - Eo hte EY 4 92 7 71 
loving finiſhed his ſtudies in Oxford, he left the univerſity 
with every accompliſhment, except the moſt needful of all, 
namely, a love of true religion and virtue, againſt which he had 
unhappily imbibed early rejudices. In 1700 he married the 
daughter of Sir Henry ' | 
merit, a he treated her with unrelenting cruelty. 


When he had obtained a ſeat; in the houſe of commons, he 
attached himſelf to the Tory party, with a view of :rifing. to a 


lace at court; his extravagance being ſo great, that neither 


is own fortune, nor that of his wife, was ſufficient, to ſupport 
him. He was appoin whe! 
the Whig adminiſtration took place. In 17 10 he was raiſed to 


the dignity of ſecretary of ſtate, and had a great ſhare in all the | 
ſhameful tranſactions of the peace of Utrecht, which was a diſ- 


grace to the nationnsn 
He was created, in 1212, a 
but on the acceſſion. of Geor 


againſt him by articles of impeachment, which induced. him to 
leave on in a private manner, and retire to France, where 
he entered into a conſultation with the Pretender, upon the moſt 
proper means of invading his native country. In the mean time, 
the Commons finding to 
bill of attainder, which paſſed with little oppoſition ; and he 
was declared guil of hioh treaſon. ; 
Weary of the Pretender's ſeryice, and being very, earneſt to 
ſee his native country, he applied to the Earl of Stair, at that 
time ambaſſador from e e to the court of France. 
mean time his father was raiſed to the dignity of a peer, and his 
firſt lady being dead, he married Mary Clara des Champs de 
Mariſilly, neice to the famous Madam de Maintenon, and widow 
of the Marquis de Vilette. The Earl of Stair, whoſe generoſity 
knew no bounds, interceded ſo ſtrongly with the mini y in his 
behalf, that in 172g he received a free pardon, and returned 
hame c . 55 6 nt: | K bob 

As his Majeſty could not reverſe that part of the act of attain- 
der, which deprived him of a ſeat in the houſe, and as the 
Commons always hated him, he wrote ſeveral ſevere eſſays againſt 
the miniſtry, who only treated them with contempt. Finding 
all his attempts to regain his peerage ineffectual, he made choice 
of a ſtate of retirement, and wrote his letters on the uſe and ſtudy 
of hiſtory, in which there are many things worthy of notice; 
but, in general, it is the baldeſt attempt ever made to overthrow 
the truth of the Sacred Oracles. He lived in great intimacy 
with many learned men, particularly Pope, Swift, &c. and died 
at his houſe in Batterſea, 1751. | | 

Through the whole courſe of his life, his conduct was con- 
ſiſtent with his principles, not paying any regard to the moſt 
ſacred of all moral duties; ſo 2 1 his Deiſtical writings may 
rather be conſidered as a proof of the authenticity of our holy. 
religion, as the perſon who attacked it with the greateſt ſeverity 
was himſelf an enemy to thoſe morals, which he pretended 
could be learned without the knowledge of Chriſtianity. He 
left the care of his manuſcripts to Mr. Mallet, who publiſhed 
them, for which he was . in the crown office by the 
grand jury of the city of Weſtminſter. 

t is nec to obſerve, that this Mallet, whoſe. proper name 
was Malloch, uſed to inveigh ſo bitterly againſt Chriſtianity in the 
different coffee-hauſes in London, 55 even the bloods were 


1 — 


| afterwards to Magdalen- 
fellow. When he entered inte holy orders, he was appointed 


| aſhamed of his company] and beſtowed on him the name of 
Moloch. $3 15 ee i | 

HENRY HammoND, D. D. one of the moſt eminent; learned; 
and pious divines in the laſt century, was born at Chertſey, 15 
his father, Dr. John Hammond, being one of the court phy I- 
cians. Whilſt: very _ he was 'fent to | Eaton-School, and 

ollege, Oxford, where he became a 


incheſcomb, Bart. a lady of great 


inted ſecretary of war; but reſigned when 


peer of Great-Britain, by patent "= 
I. he was obliged to reſign all 
his employments. Upon the meeting of the parliament, he 
received intelligence, that-the Commons were going to proceed 


that he had fled, brought into the houſe a 


In the 


one of the chaplains to Charles I. and ſoon after promoted to 


the rich living of Penſhurſt, in Kent, and archdeaconry of Chi- 
cheſter. During the ſitting of the long parliament, he was 
ſummoned as one of the divines to meet at Weſtminſter, but 
he never took his ſeat among them, not de! any objections 
againſt the rites and ceremonies of the church. He adhered 
with the moſt unſhaken loyalty to Charles I. 3 all his 
ſufferings, and was one of thoſe divines whom the unfortunate 
king delired might attend him in his laſt moments. ; 
Goninon that it was his duty to defend the royal cauſe, he 
wrote ſeveral pieces 7, nav the Preſbyterians, for which he 


applied himſelf cloſely to his ſtudies during the uſurpation, and 
finiſhed his Notes on the New Teſtament, which diſcover the 


1]. moſt amazing knowledge of the Greek language that any man 


could poſlibly attain to. His practical catechiſm is a proof of 


with an account of his life, were publiſhed by his worthy friend 


It Biſhop Fell, in four volumes folio. FA | 
WILLIAM SHERLOCK, D. D. We-are not informed who 


were the parents of this gentleman, only that he was born in 
the e cen Southwark, in the year 164, and received his 
rammar-learning at Eaton, from whence he was 


$ 
» 


George's, Botolph- Lane, made a prebend of the cathedral church 
of St. Paul's, and maſter of the Temple. | 


eminent Non-Conformiſt miniſter, under the name of Antiſozzo. 
and pointed his ſatire againſt the Dofor with ſuch well-timed 


| all lovers of religion, whilſt that of his opponent is either for- 


is diſcourſes as they juſtly, merited, with the utmoſt degree of 


height. He, ſoon: after complied with the government, and was 


promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, in which high, ſtation he 
remained till his death, in 1707. Be 


1 


a future ſtate, and a third on Providence, which have been 


late biſhop of London, is well known by his valuable writings... 


found united in one perſon, 
good judge of real literary merit, had intereſt ſufficient to get 


times of great importance; and though his nomination was by a 
perſon very obnoxious to the people, 
with ſo much integrity, 
duct by.either party, and he held his place till a junto of the 
houſe proceeded to ſeize the reins of government, when he. 
thought it his duty, as a good ſubjeR, to reſign, rather than be 
concerned in ſuch proceedings, as would in the end prove ſub- 


Hounſlow, and wrote two celebrated Works, the one called, 


| 


The ancient Method and Manner of holding Parliaments in 
2 8 | England ; 


ſuffered a ſevere arg onment; but being ſet at liberty, he 


the ſtrongeſt conviction in his own mind, of the truth of our 
holy religion, as well as the moſt unfeigned piety. ; When 
he heard that the Reſtoration was likely to take place; he went 
to London to wait the arrival of Charles II. who during his 
reſidence at Breda, had nominated him to the vacant biſhopric 
of Worceſter, but he died about a month before he ſhould have 
enjoyed that dignity, on the a th of April 1660. His works, 


laced as a 
tudent in Peter-Houſe, Cambridge, where he finiſhed his 
ſtudies, and entered into holy orders. He became a celebrated 
preacher in London, and was promoted td the rectory of St. 


ſeverity, that his book: is now held in the higheſt eſtimation by 


him appointed clerk of the Houfe of Commons, a place at all 


6g 


He wrote in the latter-end of the reign of Charles: IT. 2 
treatiſe on the ſufferings of Chriſt, containing notions ſimilar to 
thoſe of Socinus, which, was anſwered by Mr. Vincent Alſop, an 


Nr. Alſop conducted the argument with ſo. much judgment, 


gotten or deſpiſed. When James II. diſpenſed with the penal 
laws, Sherlock, as he had an opportunity of preaching. before. 
the members of the Temple, became a dangerous enemy to 
the conſtitution of his country. He endeavoured to perſuade 

the gentlemen. of the law, that paſſive obedience and non- 
reſiſtance were duties inſeparably connected with Chriſtianity, r: 
and that the king was above law, being the ſole fountain of 
| 8 There is no doubt but his learned auditory conſidered 


„ 


contempt; but he had proceeded ſo far, that when the Revolution 
took place, he was aſhamel to take the oaths to the new 
government, and therefore was ſuſpended. by virtue of the royal 
ö preroga tiven ti 5 ien BEST 000; 
During that receſs, he wrote his celebrated diſcourſe concern- 
ing death, which has gone through many editions, its only fault 
being that of extolling human ability to too unreaſonable an 


appointed dean of St. Paul's, in the room of Dr. Tillotſon, 


= 


ſides his treatiſe on death, 
already mentioned, he wrote an eſſay on judgment, another on 


well received by the public. His ſon Dr. Thomas Sherlock, 


HENRY ELSYNGE, Eſq. was born at Batterſea in this county, 
in 1598, and after being inſtructed in grammar learning, was 
placed in Chriſt-Church, Oxford, and afterwards! travelled into 
foreign countries, where he learned eyery. uſeful. and polite art, 
returning to England with ſuch accompliſhments as are ſeldom 
Archbiſhop Laud, who was a2 


| yet he diſcharged his duty 
that no fault was found with his con- 


vertive of our happy conſtitution- . Being thus diſengaged from 
all manner of public buſineſs, he retired. to a private houſe at 
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England; and the other, A Tract concerning Proceedings in 


Parliament. He died in the fifty-ſixth year of his age in 1654. 
Tuomas CROMWELL, afterwards 


army of Henry 
concluſion thereof, it appears, that he did not chooſe to return 


to- England, but enliſted in the Frenc 
without any commiſſion, in 1547. 


_ Dating the time he was abfoad he made himſelf maſter of | 


ſeveral modern languages; and when he left the army became 
. clerk or agent to the Englith factory at Antwerp in the Nether- 
lands. In this ſtation his genious began to diſplay itſelf; for 
having negotiated ſome matters of importance for the merchants; 
Cardinal Wolſey was ſo much taken with his ſine addreſs and 
excellent parts, that he took him into his family, and appointed 
him his ſolicitor. | Forks ad | 
When a'ftorm was gathering over the cardinal, who had long 
governed England in the moſt arbitrary manner, and as this 
' mihiſter was greatly afraid of the Commons, he procureda ſeat 

in the houſe FA 
his maſter's conduct with ſuch ſtrength of judgment, and ele- 


1 


- 


gance of expreſſion; that all preſent were amazed at his abilities, 


and the king took him immediately into his ſervice. Cromwell, 
among many other virtues, had one ſeldom found in courts, 
namely, gratitude to his generous benefactor,” the cardinal, even 
after he was diſgraced, and baniſhed from the court. Soon after 
he had been in the. ſervice of the king, he was ſworn one of the 
privy cbuncil, made maſter of the jewel office, clerk of the hana- 
per, and chancellor of the Exchequer; about two years after, he 
was appointed principal ſecretary of ſtate and maſter of the Rolls. 
. If we conſider the character of King Henry, who could never 
ſet any bounds to his paſſion, and the temper of his courtiers, 
__ who were conſtantly engaged in plotting the deſtruction of thoſe 
in power, we need not be ſurpriſed to find the number of Crom- 
welPs enemies” increaſing. in proportion to the rapidity of his 
promotions; eſpecially among gc nobility, who deſpi- 
ſed hitn for his low birth, and the Popiſni clergy, who hated 
_ for adviſing the king to ſeize the revenues af the mona- 
In 1545 he was appointed viſitor» of the abbies, which he 
_ diffolved, and brought their rents into the exchequer. He told 
the 1 that with reſpect to the expulſion of the monks, it was 
only reducing them to labour, and à lay character, which was 
their original inſtitution; and as to the auſterities enjoined them 
by their ſeveral orders, they might, if they thought proper, con- 
tinue to practiſe them without any connexion with a monaſtic 
life. The papal power being now aboliſhed, and the fupremacy 
declared to eee. romwell was appointed vicar- gene- 
ral over all the temporalities of the clergy; and the next year 
advanced to the dignity of lord privy eal: Re was likewiſe | 
ereared a Baron of England, and oonſtituted chief juſtice itinerant - 
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In 1597 he was ereated a knight of the garter, and ſoon after 
made conſtable of Cariſbroke-Caſtle, in the Ifle of Wight; 
beſides obtaining ſeveral grants of lands and manors. In 1340, 
he was created Earl of Eifx, and conſtituted lord high e er- 
lain of England. 1 e S 4 3681 E 44 9151 [ . 

Thus raiſed to the higheſt honours that à ſubje& could enjoy, 
he was the patron of learning, virtue, and religion; no man 
being appointed to a place under him, whoſe manners were not 
pure, and his character irreproachable; as the government of 
the nation was committed to him, there is no wonder he did 
2 in his power to ſupport himſelf in office, knowing 
that he had many enemies, and that if he fell under his royal 


maſter's diſpleaſure, his fall would coſt him his life. © = 

- He ſtudied the king's temper, and as his third queen, Jane 
Seymour, was dead, he thought that if he could procure 
him a firſt-rate beauty; he would be ſure of his confidence to 
the laſt; but this wrought his utter ruin: for the Howard's, 
who were his ſworn enemies, procured a falſe picture of Anne, 
daughter of the Duke of Cleves, which being preſented to Crom- 
well, he ſhewed it to the king, who'was fo pleaſed with its 
beauty, that Cromwell haſtily concluded the match, not ima- 
gining that he had been impoſed on. The princeſs was ſent 
over, and the king, eager to ſee his new queen, went to meet her 
at Rocheſter; but what was his ſurpriſe, when at firſt ſight of 
his "bride, | he cried out, that they had brought him a great 
Flander's mare, and declared that he would not lie with her. 
His reſentment was the more inereaſed, when he found that ſhe 
cquld not ſpeak any other language beſides Dutch, which he 
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Citomwell, and ſuch of the courtiers as favoured the reforma- 
tion, told-the king that the marriage would be attended with 
great advantages, as it would ſecure an alliance with the German 
princes. Accordingly, he yielded to their perſuaſions, and the 
ceremony was'performed ; but next morning he ſent for Crom- 
well, and told him, that he would never lie with his queen any 

more, for he was perſuaded The was not'a virgin. The condu 
of Anne, on this occaſioh, does her much 'honour, for ſhe freely 
conſented to live privately on a penſion, but would not return to 
her own countr). * n | 


of Eflex; was the 
ſon of a Blackſmith at Putney, where he was born ſome time in 


the reign of my VII. He went as a common ſoldier in the 
VIII. during the war with France; and at the 


h army, in which he ſerved; 


or Cromwell, where he managed the defence of 


was ptivately matried. to that Jady, which, made the ruin of 
| Cromwell inevitable; It was the practice in that reign, when 
| 2 miniſter's diſgrace tvas teſplved, not to indict him at common 
law, but bring into parliament a bill of attaihder, which depri- 
vel him of tlie ptivilege ol making his defence; 
Cromwell there fore was arreſted at the council table by the 
Duke of Norfolk, and committed to the Tower, where he 
the fate of all diſcarded miniſters ; namely, to be forſaken of his 
friends, who all, except honeſt Cranmer, looked upon him as a 
dead man; that prelate did all in his power to ſave the life of 
his friend, and ſpoke learnedly againſt the bill in the upper houſe. 
It, however, paſſed through the Houſe of Peers in two days, but 
met with more oppoſition from the Commons, where it remained 
ten days, and was only paſſed by a ſpalt majority. The bil 
having thus paſſed both houſes, it received the royal | aſſent by 
commiſſion, and a warrant was made. out for beheading Crom- 
well, on the 28th of July 1349, ſix weeks after his commit- 
ment, which was executed with particular circumſtances of 
barbarity. 3 e eee e 
FTuus fell this great tniniſter, who had raiſed himſelf merely by 
the ſtrength of his natural parts: in his higheſt elevation he was 
obliging and grateful to all his former acquaintance, and ſo 
| Charitable, that 200 poor people were relieved at his houſe, in 
Throgmorton-Street, twice every dax. 
Such of our readers who would wiſh to be acquainted with 
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ſtateſman, may 


- 
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other particulars relating to this 
| e — and Gor 
now: on ſale at the Kinp's:Arini, No. 16, PaternsftersRaw 3 where 
they willl find a judicious and full hiſtory of the Earl of Eſſex, 
Cranmer, and other eminent reformers, ſeparate from the body of 
that excellent and comprehenſive work. . 
Sir RonzxT Dur, ſon of the great Earl of Leiceſter by 
the lady Douglas Sheffield, was born at Shene in this county, 
in 1573. He has been always reputed as an illegitimate child; 
but thoſe ''who' ate acquainted” with his father's political con- 
nexions have reaſon to think otherwiſe. He received the firſt ru- 
diments of learning at Offington in Suſſex, from which he was 


removed to Chriſt's- Church in Oxford, and entered by the title 
of Comitis Filius, 7. e. an earl's ſon. His father died when he 
was about fifteen years of age, and left him a conſide table eſtate 
in reverſion; but the young getitleman having a taſte: for naval 


Southamptòn in 1594, and — a fleet of Spaniſn merchant- 
men, among which was one of 600 tons burthen. xt 

Sir JOHN Leaxe was born at Rotherhithe, near 3 
of Southwark, in 1636; his father being at that time the maſter 
gunner of the Englith navy. W acquired the knowledge of 
navigation, he entered into the naval ſervice, where he diſtinguiſh- 
ed 'himfſelf in ſeveral engagements, particularly in the great ſca- 
fight with'the Dutch fleet in 167g. 
ment equal to his expectations, he entered into the merchants 


ſervice, Where he remained till the revolution, when he was ap- 


pointed to the command of a ſhip of war, in that fleet which 


carried King William over to Ir Who being convinced of 
his great merit, ſoon advanced him to higher em oyments, and 
on the acceſſion of Queen Anne he was appointed commander in 
chief of a ſquadron, ſent to eruiſe on tſie coaſt of Newfound- 
land, and other parts of North-Ainerica. 241 


- 


In this ſtation his conduct gained him great applauſe ; for upon 
of 


his return to England, the queen appointed him rear admira 
the blue, and ſoon after raiſed him to the dignity of vice admiral. 
He was afterwards eng: ged with Sir George Rooke in taking 
Gibralter, And recipe he honour of Enighthood. He com- 
manded in that fleet which took | the iſland of Minorca; and 
upon his return home, the queen made Hint à preſetit of 1000]. 
He was appointed commander in chief of the'fleet during the 


latter part of the queen's reign: and on the acceſſion of George I. 


he retired from the ſervice, with a petiſion 6f 6001. per annum, 
and ſpent the remainder of his life at Greenwich, where he died in 
1720, and was, by his own defire, interred in the pariſh church 
of Stepney, leaving behind him the character of a brave officer. 

 RozerT ABBOT, D. D. a very learned ànd pious divine, 
was the ſon of a Clothier at Guildford, Where he was both in 1560, 
and inſtructed in grammar learning at the free-ſchool in that 
town; he was afterwards entered a ſtudent in Bao College, 
Oxford, Where he made great proficiency in the favourite ſtudies 
of thoſe times, namely the Ariſtotelian logic, fathers, councils, 
critics, and commentators, being in his Wär opinion a moderate 
Calviniſt ; he was a hard ſtudent, and Kama it the univerſity 
till he had taken his laſt degrees. On the acteflion of James . 
he was ſworn one of the court chaplains, and f60h after publiſhed 
his book, De Antichriſto, along with the king's Treatife on the 
Revelations. In 1609 he was elected maſter of Baliol-College, 
and ſoon after appointed regius profeſfor of divinity in the uni- 
verlity ; in this itation he was Of great ſervice to the youth in 


| 288 for Bellarmine having publi the & Nr bos off We flapal 


upremacy, Dr. Abbot refuted the pertiicious aſſertions of that 
writer in his lectures with ſo much ſtrength of judgment, that 
the king promoted him to the bilhopric o a Saliſbürp. He did 
not enjoy his promotion above two ears, as he died of the 
tone in 1617.  Diribg his laſt illneſs he fuffered great tortures, 
but reſigned himſelf to the will of God with alf the marks of 
een er eee 260197 1 
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affairs, fitted out a ſmall ſquadron,” with which he ſailed from 
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1 farmer near that place. He Was ſent very young to 
Weltminſter- School, and finiſhed his ſtudies in Chriſt-Church-Col- 


In 1605, being eſteemed one of the greateſt wits in 
2 he . ert of maſter of arts, and, entering 
into holy orders, ſoon became a popular preacher, being much 

followed and admired by people of taſte and learning; his 
ſhinipg wit and remarkable eloquence recommended him to King 
James I. who made him one ef his chaplains in ordinary, and, 
in 1620, promoted him to the deanery of Chriſt's-Church; about 
which time he became doctor of divinity as grand compounder, 
being vicar of Caſſington, near Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire, and 
prebendary of Bedminſter Secunda in the church of Sarum. 

In 1629 he was elected biſhop of Oxford, and afterwards 
tranſlated to that of Norwich. In thoſe different ſtations he was 
remarkable both for private and public virtue, and by a volume of 
poems written by him, he appears to have been a witty and 


elegant author. Ile died in „and 
of the cathedral church of Norwich. 


GrorcE ABBOT, D. D. younger brother of the aforeſaid 


Robert, was born at Guildford, 15692, and educated in the ſame 
ſchool and college with his brother. Mr. Strype, and other 
writers, have told us, that when his mother was pregnant with 


him; the dreamed that if ſhe could eat a jack (or pike) her ſon 


would rife to great prefèrment; ſome time after, going to fill a 
ail in the river, ſhe caught a jack and eat it, which being told 


to ſome neighbouring gentlemen, they offered to become ſponſors 


for the child, and provide for his education; this they gene- 
rouſly performed, and young Abbot had ſuch ſweetneſs of temper, 
and, like his brother, was bleſſed with ſuch excellent parts, that 
he ſoon acquired the eſteem of all who knew him. He was choſen 
fellow of his college, where he remained till 1599, when taking 
his degree of doctor in divinity, he was promoted to the valuable 
deanery of Wincheſter. | | oy, 

| The univerſity of Oxford had ſuch a regard for him that they 
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RICHARD Conner, D. D. was born at Ewell in this county, 


e died in 163g, and was interred in the chancel 


| 


| 


choſe him vice-chancellor; and he was one of the divines who 
tranſlated our preſent verſion of the Bible. The Earl of Dunbar, 
one of the favourites of James I. procured him the. biſhopric 
of Litchfield and Coventry, and afterwards that of London. 

In 1611 he was advanced to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canter- 
bury, before he was fifty years of age, which important place 
he filled with great moderation upwards of twenty-two years. 
As he always oppoſed violent meaſures-againſt the Puritans, ſo 


he refuſed. to meddle with the proceedings in the ſtar-chamber,. 


which brought upon him the reſentment of the courtiers, who 
did not fail to repreſent him as one diſaffected to the church. 

An accident likewiſe happened at this time, which his enemies 
endeavoured to-turn to his prejudice. His fedentary life, and 
hard ſtudies, had rendered him valetudinary, which obliged him 
to uſe ſome ſort of exerciſe; and being one day hunting in a 
uk belonging to the Lord Zouch, he let fly an arrow, which 

illed his lord{hip's game-keeper: although this was- merely. an 


accident, yet it was ſo improved againſt him by his enemies, that 


they were for bringing him to a trial; but the king who was no 


ſtranger to the metits of the archbiſhop, as well as the malice of 
the courtiers, prevented all their deſigns. againſt him, by a par- 


don under the great ſeal. 


- Abbot was ſincerely afflicted for the death of the poor man, 


and did every thing in his power to repair the loſs, by providing 
ſuitably for his widow and children. Being a divine of the 
pureſt morals, he reproved the Duke of Buckingham for ſome 
taults in his conduct, for which that haughty favourite would 
never after forgive him. And, upon the acceſſion of Charles I. 


he procured an order to ſuſpend Dr. Abbot, from the exerciſe of 


office; but this arbitrary ſtep was ſo much cried out againft by 
all ranks of people, that he was ſoon after reſfored. 


He was the author of ſeveral theological tracts, and died on 
the 4th of Auguſt 16g, leaving behind him the character 
of a learned and pious divine, a moderate archbiſhop, and a 
He was buried beſide his parents, in the | 


faithful counſellor. 
church of the Holy Trinity in Guildford. 
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Tax Na TuxAL Hisronv or THis Couxrv. — 


T name of tis county is rivet fom the Saxoy word 


1 from which, at the Norman conqueſt, bein 
Bf 
r 


corrupted to £fſexa, it at length became yulgarly to be calle 
Eſſex. The air of this county in the inland parts is ſalubrious, 


| but the marſhes, and thoſe places which border on the Thames, 
axe very unhealthy, particulary to ſtrangers, who ſeldom eſcape 
ues, the ſure conſequence of a moiſt and r atmoſphere ; 
but thoſe parts which lie to the Weſt and North are as healthy 
d delightful as any other county in England. It is a common 
ſervation, that the wiſe and bountiful * of nature has ſo | 
ended his works together, that even thoſe we are apt to find | 
ault with have their peculiar advantages: thus the marſhy |} 
grounds in Eſſex afford moſt excellent paſture; nor is there a | 
unty in England where N in general are in 2 | 
lenty. The London markets are ſupplied by Eſſex, with, vaſt 
tities of corn, and great number of oxen, calves, and ſheep ; 
hoy alſo breed great numbers of horſes ; and the fiſh, particularly 
| 
{ 


oyſters, bring vaſt ſums annually to this county ; there are great 
numbers of wild-fowl near the Thames, which are ſold to the 
dealers in London. | g 


* 


he. character of the natives of Eſſex is conſiſtent with their 
various employments ; thoſe reſiding near Middleſex differing 


artiſts in the manufacturing towns are ſober and induſtrious. 
Ihe people of Eſſex (at leaſt in the unhealthy parts) avoid the 
effects of an inclement atmoſphere by the means of exerciſe; in 
particular, the inhabitants of this county in general ſeem ex- 

. tremely fond of that ſalutary diverſion, hunting 
'The principal rivers in this county. are, the Chelmer, the 

Backwater, the Coln, the Stour, and the Lee, or Ley. 

The Chelmer and the Blackwater rife almoſt at the fame 
place, and running both South-Eaſt, 'in almoſt a parallel direc- 


= SD 


ton, form an angle below Chelmsford; and near Malden they 


| The Coln riſes in the North-Weſt pot of Eſſex, and paſſes 
by Colcheſter, after which it turns South-Eaſt, and falls into, the | 
German ocean. | IA deity | 

The Stour riſes in the Northern parts of the county, and after 
ſeparating it from Suffolk, falls into the German ocean at Har- 

ich. : 
4 The Lee riſes in the North-Weſt parts of the county, and 
ſeparates Eſſex from Hertford and iddleſex, after which it 
uſed to fall into the Thames at Blackwall, a village Eaſtward of 
Lenden; but of late years a canal has been cut, by which it is 


. | 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
ide near the Thames, are plain, blunt, and honeſt, whilſt the 
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made. navigab 
Eſſex was, when the Romans invaded this - iſland, art of the 


kingdom of the Trinobantes, and during the . ee Y, It was 


the principal part of the kingdom of the Eaſt-Saxons, and the 


ſecond that embraced Chriſtianity in the iſland.” At the diſſolu- 


tion of the heptarchy, it became united under the Anglo-Saxon 
government, and continued ſo till the Norman conqueſt, when 
the people ſubmitted to William without the leaſt refiſtence. 


A DezscrxPTIVE ACCOUNT -0P THE CiriEs, BOROUGHS, 
CoRrPORATIONS, Towyxs, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 


J. 


MARKABIE PLACES IN THIS CounTY. 


CoLcnesTrE, twenty-two miles Eaſt-North-Eaſt of Chelmſ- 
ford, and fifty-one 'Eaſt-North-Eaſt from London, is à place of 
great antiquity, and pleaſantly ſituated on the South-ſide of the 
river Cohn, Whack is navigable within a mile of the town, on 
the declivity of a hill. It was the Colonia of the Romans, and 
was celebrated in ancient times for many important events; 
Tacitus, in his life of Agricola, often mentions this place as a 
town of — repute among the Romans, and many of their an- 
tiquities have been dug up here; ſeveral parts of Walls, built by 


the Romans, are ſtill ſtanding, although disfigured by additional 


buildings; and it ſeldom ever happens that workmen are employ 


ed in digging, but they diſcover bricks, tiles, and many other 
remains of the edifices built here by thoſe warlike people; many 
coins have been dug up, which is no way ſurpriſing when we 


| conſiderable ſtrength and repute, a garriſon was con 


are convinced, from the hiſtory of this county, that it was 


the capital ede of thoſe people whilſt they remained in this 
ifland. f 


It is ſaid, that when Conſtantius was lieutenant in Britain, 


| bore him a fon called . who was afterwards emperor 


form concerning Helena is; tirat ſſie was a young woman, whom 


Conſtantius had brought with him from the Eaſt, when he was 


| ſent to command in Britain, and that ſhe: had been kept by him 


„ % 4 2 


many years before. With reſpect to her reſidence at Colcheſter, 


4 a place of 
. antly kept 
in it till it was taken, and moſtly deſtroyed by the Pagan Danes. 
We are not certain by whom Colcheſber was rebuilt, but moſt 
ee it was before the Conqueſt, as the caſtle appears to have 

en given to Eudo Dapif&, a great Norman baron, who 


| founded a ſtate] abbey for monks of the Benedictine order, and 
dedicated it to St. 
ö 1 * viſttation, and its abbot fat as a lord in parliament. 


ohn „r ond it was exempted from epiſ- 


In the reign of Henry VIII. when the viſitors came to in- 
qure into the ſtate of its revenues, John Beach, the abbot, re- 
| . * . U i ia ; Fuſed 


. — 


le from Limadeuls, near-Wapping, to Ware in 
4 Hertfordſhire. e ee eee 
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1 +0 ſurrender it to the ki For which he was found gui 
933 and _— The- place: where the — 
3 nom Conberted ingo a garden, ' there being only ſome 
JJC .and.other re 
ins of antiquity, have been fug wp' at: dilferent times, but-we 
are bot able ta learn whoſe bodies they: tained; although moſt 
probably ſome:of the firſt abbots. „„ | + 
F the laſt century during the civil wars this place held out long 
in (defence; of the king, and ſuffered ſo. ſeyere a ſiege, that the 
parliament's forces were obliged to turn it into a blockade, by 
rich both the inhabitants and garriſon were reduced to the 
greateſt exttemities of want, and forced to eat dogs, horſes, and 
Ads at laſt it fur and the two gallant officers, Sir 
ee Lifle and Sir Charles Lucas, whoſe bravery in defend- 
ing the place would have done honour to the annals of Greece or 
Name, were, by 

contrary te the 


* 
of 
a 
* 


ws,of war, and therarticley of the 'capitulation. 
beſides the mitred abbey. already. 


ties. In the reign of Henry I. there was an hoſpital 
ee for e ſtood near the Eaſt gate Fwd 
Henry IT: augmented its revenues for the ſupport of thoſe 
alflicted people. | Fhere was a fmall convent of crouched friars 
near tha South-Weſt fide: of the town, erected in the beginning 

ery, 


of the reign of: Henry 1. It was fubordinate to a monaſtery, 


near. Fower-Hill, London; for the monks, like the ancient 


Romans, ſent colonies into every part of the ifland; Pheſe 
crouched, or rather Ac | 7 

about the beginni of the thirteenth century. qo, N of 
In the reign of Henry IL. a monaſtery was founded on the 
South fide of th toun for monks of the order of St. A 


4 * * 


aunual revenues amounted to 52gl. 178. a vaſt ſum in bent 7 0 
There was a ſmalb priory of grey. friars, near the Eaſt gate of the 
town, founded and endowed by Lord Fitzwalter, in the reign of 
Edward I I. Who was afterwards ſhaved, and ſpent the remainder 
of his days in the convenrt. 11 Ia 
Colcheſter is extremely pop: ; 
the moſt conſiderable. town/in the county; but, like other manu- 
facturing towns, the houſes! are regularly built, although the 
. Fi for baize was firſt ſet up here, vrhen the diſtreſſed 
Proteſtants fled _ — ere the ert d' Alva, and 
t the knowledge of their arts into this kingdom; there is 
r this. commodity made in Golcheſten than in any other 
town in England; and the price of labour is fo chea t the 
dealers Wee ba fell r- 8 5 extremely reaſonable. This 
at to be the piincipal object of attention in all trading coun- 
hs to keep the youu of:-proviſions: as low: as its, wlad of 
_ courſe decreaſes the: prices ob labour, and the merchants are here - 
y enabled to fell their goods at foreign markets cheaper than our 
i urs, which of courſe muſt at all times bring conſiderable 
fums of money into the country. ml 
. Colcheſter oyſters are well known in 
C 
— during the winter, the poor people who are employed 
that 
Beef 5 
lied the k Tail, which 
a, due Eaſt; at the end of 


Road, lies a great ſhoal, or ſand, 
runs out near three leagues into the 


it ſtands a pole or maſt, ſet up by the Trinity-Houſe, as a ſea- 


mark : this is called Shoe- Beacon, from the point of land where 
this ſand begins, which is named Shoeberry- from a town 
of that name ſtanding by it. From this Ed, and on the edge 
of Shoebetry before it, or South-Weſt of it, all along to the 
with ſome deep channels between ; all which are ſo full of fiſh, 
that the. Barking ſnacks are well employed here, and the ſhore 
farms beſides with fmalt fiſhing bo 
and towns on the coaſts, which- come in every-tide with what 
they- take, and ſelling the fmaller fiſh in the country, ſend the 
beſt and largeſt upon horſes, which travel day and night, to the 
London markets. . 1 7 55 

On this ſhore alſo are taken the beſt and molt reliſhing, though 
not the largeſt oyſters. in England; the ſpot from whence they 
have their appellation is a little bank called Wallot, or Walfleet, 
in the mouth of the river Crouch, called Crookſea-Water ; but the 
chief place where theſe oyſters. are now had is from Wivenhoe, 
and the ſhores adjacent, whither they are brought by the fiſher- 
men, who take them at the mouth of Colcheſter-Water, and 
about the ſand they call the Spits, and carry them up to Wivenhoe, 
where they are taid/in beds or pits on the ſhore to feed, as they 
call it; and then, being barreiled up, and carried to Colcheſter, 
and are from thence called Colcheſter oyſters. A great quantity 
of theſe oyſters are brought from the coaſt of Suſſex, near Bog- 
| nor-Rock; whete we have ſeen more than a dozen veſſels together 
| en e for oyſters, which were carried to Colcheſter and laid in 

Feder ot tet; CODEN 


The following ſhort account of the nature of theſe green or 


On the ſhare, beginning a little below Canv9y-Ifland, or Leighs | 


| fab 


" the: : 5 
* is ee 
ſtones, old oyſter - ce 
4 di (ofthe ſea, which 
conjectured, that the ſpat," in twenty-four hours, 
„ 
In the month of May the 
mirulty-Court) have liberty to cat 
what f 8 | | 
they raiſe the ſmall breed from the cultch, and then they throw 


——— 


Colcheſter ch ſters, and the manner of managing them, cannot 
i being ACC ble. en 120 Doe. 

« In the oc of May the oyſters caſt their ſpawn, which 
call their Spat ; it reſembles a drop of candle-greaſe, 
ſs of an halfpenny; the ſpat cleaves to 
$, pieces of wood, and ſuch-like things at 
they call Cultch. It is probably 
begins to have 


h rs (by the law of the Ad- 
all manner of oyſters, of 


ize foever.. |: When they: have taken them, with a knife 


| the cultch in again, to preſerve the ground for the future, unleſs 


order of a court - martial, ſhot under the walls, | 


| they be ſo newly ſpat, that they cannot be ſafely ſevered from the 


cultch: in that caſe they are permitted to take the ſtone or 


ſhell, &. chat the ſpat is upon 3 one ſhell having many times 
ny twenty ſpats. | 
mentioned, there were ſeveral religious houſes founded at differ: 


After the month of May, it is felony to carry away the 


oultch, and puniſhable to take any other oyſters, unleſs it be thoſe 
| of ſize, that is to ſay, about the bigneſs of an half-crown piece, 
or when the ſhells being ſhut, a fair ſhilling will rattle between 
chem. $3, 9 
% The 
the Burnham, Malden, and 


places where theſe oyſters are chiefly caught, are called 
oln-Waters : the latter takes its 


name from the river Coln, which paſſes by Colcheſter, gives 


name to that town, and runs into a creek of the ſea at a place 


croffed monks, came firſt into this iſland} If 


> If ſea, at Brickelſea, Merſey, Langenlio, 
and ſaid to be for the firſt body of that fraternity who ſettled in 
| diſſolution, when its 


called the Hythe, being the ſuburbs of the town. | 
This brood, and other oyſters, they carry to creeks of the 
| Vitingribugs, Wivenhoe, 
Toleſbury, and Saltcot, and there throw them into the channel, 
which they call their beds, or layers, where they grow and 
fatten ; and in two or three years the ſmalleſt brood will be oyſters 


Jof che ſize aforeſaid. Thoſe oyſters, which they would have 


— ̃ - 


n, they put into pits about three feet deep in the ſalt-marſhes, 


| which-are overflowed only at ſpring-tides, to which they have 
| {luices, and let out the ſalt- water till it is about a foot and a half 


urs parts of England, | 
in London; where they are ſold at a conſiderable | 


— — —— ———. 
— — — — — — 


The pits in which the oyſters become green, are thoſe 
which are only overflowed by the ſea in ſpring- tides; ſo that 
during N a green ſcum is formed over the ſurface of 
the water, which being taken in by the fiſh daily, gives them 
their . colour, for which reaſon the people of Colcheſter never 
chooſe to eat the green oyſters, but always prefer the white, be- 
lieving them to be more whole ſome. : * 
The oyſters, when the tide comes in, lie with their hollow 
ſhells downwards, and when it out, they turn on the other 
ſide. They remove not from their place, unleſs in cold weather, 
to cover themſelves from the oo. | | 
Great A r by the Admiralty-Court, are laid upon thoſe | 
who fiſh! out of the grounds appointed by that court, or who 
deſtroy the cultch, or take the oyſters not of ſize, or do not tread . 
under their feet, or throw upon the ſhore a fiſh called a five-finger, 
reſembling the rowel of a ſpur, becauſe that fiſh gets into the 
oylters when they gape, and ſucks them out. | 

The reaſon why ſuch a penalty is ſet upon any who ſhall 


| vinte deſtroy the cultch, is, becauſe if this is taken away, the ooze 
in the weaving branch, conſume ſuch vaſt numbers of ſprats, 
tey are called by the people on the coaſt, Weavers || 


will increafe, and then muſcles and cockles will breed there, and 
deſtroy: the oyſters, they having not whereon to. ſtick their 
The oyſters are ſick after they have ſpat, but in June and 
* y they begin to mend, and in yur 255 are note well. 

he male oyſter is black ſick, having a black ſubſtance in the fin; 
the female white ſick (as they term 1t) having a milky ſubſtance 
in the. fin. They are falt in the pits, ſalter in the layers, ſalteſt 


— 


— 


N { yield a 
mouth of Colcheſter-Water, the ſhore is full of ſhoals and ſands, I middlin 


longing to the villages } 


—ꝓ—ü—ů— — — 
.. ͤ p . —nR ] .Bn T — , 


— — — 


————ů— 
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' houfe of correction, and the week 


They alſo take near Colcheſter fine ſoals, which generally 
good price at the London markets;  alfo, ſome times 
 turbog, with whitings, codlings, and large flounders. 
In this town, beſides fixteen pariſh churches, viz. eight within 
the walls, four without, and four within the liberties, they have 
one for the Dutch and another for the French Proteſtants, with 
two. meetings for the. people called Quakers, and three for the 
Diſſenters. There is a free grammar-ſ{chool well endowed, and 
the. maſter. is. choſea by the inhabitants : there are likewiſe two 
charity--ſchools, ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription, and a work- 
houſe for the. poor. | 

Colcheſter 1s governed by a mayor, high ſteward, recorder, 
eleven aldermen, a common council of eighteen of the principal 
inhabitants, a town clerk, a chamberlain, and other proper officers, 
The guild-hall is a good building; they have a gaol, and a 
of cc y market on Saturday is well - 
ur with all ſorts of neceſſary proviſions. e 

OLN is a village pleaſantly fituated, where in the reign of 

Henry I. a convent was founded on the river Coln, called Earl's- 


— 


| Coln, and ſet apart for the reception of black monks. It re- 
which is but three miles off, they are ſent to London by land, re 


to be ſeen. 


mained till the general diſſolution, but none of its ruins are now 

HonksLEA panva, or LiTTLE Hoxs LEV is a village to the 
North of Colcheſter, where in the reign of Henry I. ee 
was founded and endowed for monks. of the Cluniac order. It 
was dedicated to St. Peter, and when the ſmaller priories were 
diſſolved, Cardinal Wolſey obtained a gtant of its for the 


ule 
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uůſe of Chriſt's⸗Ohurch in Ouford. This mano formerly be 
longed to e Denham, the _celebrated«poet,cwhoodvas dex 
2 of e to King Charles Lern off A 
' GREAT HORSLEY is à fine extenſive pariſh,: containing: a 
s manor«<houſe-andpark;1.- 11 47. 08-10 agi 2115 kots TW: 
8 Eavtr-MA RNEY;' where; ih the beginhing of the lreign of 
Edward III. a collegiate church was founded by William Marl 


ney, the lord öf the mant, and dedicated 10 St. Mary but ä 


Was diffolved by order of Henry VIII. „ 
Criek formerly hail a celebrated con ent dfaſeculaf cahons, 
ſaid by the monks to be the firſt: that was Erecteil in this-paitcofi 
the county. When the monks dame into Rugland by the} imvi- 
tation of King Edgar and Archbiſhop Dunſtaſi an theltenth cen- 


of St. Auguſtine placed in their room: it continued: td reti 
conſiderable benefactions from time to time, as appears fromthe 
valuation of its revenues, which at theigeneral diſſolution. amount 
eld to 677]. 1s. 2d. per annum. It is now totally demoliſhed, the 
place where-it ſtood ſcarcely being Rnown.YPFY＋—◻R Wc 
Mxxs Ex is an iſland for: ned by the xi ver Cbln, and iniit Was a 
ſmall priory ſubject to an abbey at Rouen in Normandy z ibut 
it Was A 08 along with the other alien: prlortes and its tents 
i: | He to Henry Chichley, archbiſhop of Canterbury; who. gave 
| em to ſupport. a church which he had founded at Higham- 
Ferrers, in Northamptonſhire, the place of his Hativit. 
This iſland were it properly fortified might be made a place of 
: rent ſtrength, and prevent our enemies in time of war from: 
anding on this part of the: coaſt ; but ãt has been neglected ever 
fince the reign of Charles II. when a thauſand men were placed 
in it to oppoſe the Dutch, who were expeRed:to coiſe to an 
anchor here in order to plunder the neighbouring country.. | 
Osvrn's priory was, as the monkiſh writers tells us, the 
reſidence of a holy virgin, who had devoted her life. to ſolitude 
but when the Danes landed on the coaſt they ſtabbed her, andi in 
memory of her martyrdom, Richard de Beauvis, biſhop of Lon- 
don, in the reign of Henry I. built this houſe for canons of the 


% ²ĩ CiDß 75 d ag ooh 
his ancient and ſpacious Gothic ſtructure is almoſt wholly 
, entire, and is built in a moſt agreeable ſituation, : only that the 
country around is rather damp, and ſubject to fogs, by which the 

le are often afflicted with agues, though not 401that degree 
of ſeverity that they are in ſome other parts uf the county this 
convent was extremely rich, for. at the general diſſolution its 
annual revenues amounted to 7388... 

HaR wien, a ſea- port, feventy-two miles Eaſt . North Eaſt of 
London, and twenty-one Eaſt by North of Colcheſter, is a town 
ſtrong by ſituation, and may be made more ſo by art; the Har- 
bour or road is one of the fecureſt in England, and cbrered' at 
the entrance by Landguard Fort, and a batten of guns to the ſea- 
ward, juſt as at Tilbury, and which ſuſſicientiy di the mouth 
of the river. Though the entrance or opening of the river into 
- the ſea is very wide, eſpecially at high-water, at leaſt tuo miles, 
if not three, over; yet the channel, in which the ſbips muſt keep 
and come to the 1 1s deep, (narrow, and lies only on the 
| ſide of the fort; ſo that all ſhips which come in, or go out, muſt 
come within gun- ſhot of the fort.... a OB 
The fort is on the Suffolk ſide of the bay, but ſtands ſo far 

into the ſea, upbn the point of a ſand, or ſhoal, runiing out to- 
wards the Eſſex ſide, that in a manner it covers the mouth of hb 
haven. The making this place, which was formerly no athes 
than a ſand in tlie ſea, folid enough for the! foundation of ſd good 
a fortification, coſt many years labour, frequent repairs, and 4 
prodigious expence:; but it is no- ſo fum, that neither ſtorims 
nor tides affect it. tiitgg. in e et ol 

The harbour is of a vaſt extent; for the river Stour: from 
Maningtree, and the river Orwel from Ipfwich, empty themſelves 
here: the channels of both are large ahd deep, and ſafe for all 

weathers; and where they join, they make a large Bay, or road, 
able to receive the biggeſt 50 of war, and the greateſt number 
that ever the world ſaw together. In the Dutch war, great 
uſe was made of this harbour; and there have been! 100 fail of 
men of war with their attendants, and between g and 400 ſail of 

colliers, all wages þ itat a time, with great ſafety and convenience. 
The people of Harwich boaſt that their town is walled and 
their ſtreets. paved with clay; ànd yet, that one is as ſtrong, and 
the others as clean, as thoſe that are built or paved with ſtone, 
The fact is indeed true, for there is a kind of clay in the cliff, be- 
tween the town and the Beacon-Hill adjoining, which, when it 
falls down into the ſea; where it is beaten with the waves and 
the weather, turns gradually into ſtone; but the chief reaſon aſſign- 
ed, is from the water of a certain ſpring or well, which, riſing 
in the cliff, runs down. into the ſea among thoſe pieces of clay; 
and petrifies them as it runs; and the force of the ſea often ſtirring, 
and perhaps turning the lumps of clay, when ſtorms of wind 
may give force er e to the water, cauſing them to harden 
every. where alike; otherwiſe thoſe. which are not quite ſunk in 
the water of the ſpring,” would be petrified but in part. Theſe 
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mury, the ſecnlaricanons. wert tuimediohty; and, thoſe of he order 


i 


F riſdiQtion; over all naval affairs; the: town 


On the promo otbry ef land, called: Bencon-THill, which lies | 
| beyond: on behind Harwichy towatds thedea/is:a. lighthouſe, to 


give'the ſhips diceQioi in theirſailing by the harbour, us well as 


their gaming into it at night. 7 Jeibnant gw” 8 rug 
bis tawni as formerly fortiſied; but in tlie reign of Charles I. 


| the fortifications were domoliſhedit it has ſincelibeen ordered to 
be fortified again, and ground to this end has nbten bought, for 
theoking'b/a[o; ben bees more has beer done in it yer; and 
indeed, Iitsis imanx yenrs fine the government; r better 
ſecurity in the Britiſh ſhipping,)have had occaſion to fortify towns 
ß bone: anaderat ar hed 
(Harwich may be. ſaid to he n neat, /clean; well. built town ; it 


enjoys à good | 
aldermeny i twentyefour capital 1 aud a recorder; the 
a eee aer pes have a ju- 


| mayor has a power ta keep courts b 
s à market * 


| Tueſday: end Frittay>/and-two annual fairs, one on May-Day, 
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| dre: nins-of pure ſea- water, rene wed by every tide from the fen; 


} 
. 


and the other on bei the i8th; and-returns two m to 
en luowd? crow arantt” Sano/igg 
Here are two hot and two cold \ſalt-water baths, of elegant 
ſtructure and curious contrixanca, with. private dreſſing- rooms: 
fur gentlemen and ladies, oy ee, from each other 

urge reſervoir, containing many hun- 


*. 
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from this reſervoir the baths are continually ſupplied with pure 
| running ſea- water, at every hout of the day, by a contrivance 


that exactly reſemꝭies a natural ſpring. For the convenience of 


uch as have not ſtreingth or courage to plunge 


of 


> themſelves, there 


contnvance: alſo yapbur-baths,. 


is a crane-Chair of 


either for immerſing the whole body, or any particular limb in 


4 
. 

| 
; £ 
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| the ſteam of hot ſea: water: here is like wiſe partial bathing;-for' 
vrhich a curious machine is provided to' throw ſea- water, either 


* 


| ( 
| „ eee body. CCC 
' + Laxnovaxd-Forr was:built in the reign of: King James I. 


. 


and vs a much inore donſiderahle fortification then that at 
760006 having had four baſtions, named the King's, the Queen's, 


{ Holland's, Warwick's, mounted with-ſixty very large guns, 
| particularly thoſe on! the xdyal:biſtion, where'the king's ſtandard 


| was: diſplayed;;/which woul 


are called 


lordſhip to the South oi theſe:iſlands;' conſiſting of three: * 
| ge is 10 great; that 


— — wa 


P 


ld: throw: a twenty-eight pound ball 
over Harwich; and it hada conſtant garriſon, with a chapel and 
many houſes, for the governor, gunners, and iother officers; but 

it has been demoliſhed; and a mall platform made idftead of it 
wecthe- Water⸗ſide; but yet, as-the particu 
channel, which ſhips muſt keep in, obli 
the! fort. tho has hour id ſuſſiciently ed on the ſea-fide from 
op hn ehe td has ; ant i 00 

Ie. patket-boats: fail: from Harwich to Helvoetſluys, which 


often: do not take above! dy in che paſfage 3 but the people, as 


at moſt othet towns, whdre many foreigners are conſtantly paſſi 
and re are too quſtly accuſed * 112 » 
On the South ſide of Harwich are three ſmall iſlands, formed 
by a wi 3 into the ſea. Theſe iſlands 
orſey, Pevet, and Helmes. There is a manor, or 


called the liber ty : of. Oke, here the ivilege 
no it can he executed ãm ts boumds, — by the bailiff of the 
manor, who at̃ts in conſequence of inſtrułtions froin the lord. 
+ MaNINGTREE is a place of conſiderable antiquity, as appears 
from Doomſday-Book, wherein it is mention 
eſtaie given by 'the;Congderor 16 Judith; Counteſs of Albemarle, 
as à reward Hor thæſſervices i performed by het huſband. At pre- 
ſent this town is fallen to detay;: there being ſcarce any houſes in 
it better than cottages: it has nb pariſh church, only a chapel of 
eaſe to Miſley- Thorn, a neighbouring village, Where the Right 
Honourable/Richadd: Rigby, Eſd. has 4 very beautiful ſeat. 
There is no particular manufattory carried on in the town, but 
it has a good weekly market- on Tueſday, and is diſtant; from 
3 eee 121 4 SH 196%; 0 257th Is TT 
BRAIN TREE is a large populous: town pleaſan on 4 
riſing ground. Before n the Mos of London 
had à palace in this town, but it is now demoliſhed: in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, the Proteſtants, who fled from the cruel 
perſecutions of the Duke d' Alva, came for refuge to England, 
and many of them ſettled here, where they carried on a conſi- 
derable trade in the manufacturing of baize, and other ſorts of 
woollen cloth, by which the place became rich and flouriſhing: 
five or ſix waggons loaded with thoſe goods uſed to be ſent to 
London every week; but of late years it has greatly decreaſed. 
The people of Braintree, before the reign of Edward III. uſed 
to attend divine ſervice at a church half a mile diſtant from the 
place, but that being pulled down, another has ſince been built 
in the toẽwõa. When the manufactures of this place began to de- 
cline, many of the poor working people were reduced to great 
diſtreſs; but ſeveral legacies having been left for their ſupport, 
the pariſh officers were enabled to relieve: them, until ſuch time 


as they could be provided for-otherwiſe. >  . -- 


ſtones are gathered up to paye the ſtreets, and build the houſes, | 


and are indeed very hard : it is remarkable, that fome of them, | 


taken up before they are thoroughly petrified, will upon breaking 
them je 0690 to be hard as a ſtone without, and ſoft as clay in the 
middle; whereas others, that have lain a due time, will be 
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ſtone: to the centre, and: ſull as hard within as without. i If forty miles. | 
- 4 2 * \ | — 5 : ; 


Many of the inhabitants of this town and its neighbourhood 
are Proteſtant Diſſenters, and one Henry Smith, a member of 
their communion, left for them the ſum of 2, 800l. to be laid out 


weekly market is on Wedne and the diſtance from London 


* * 


in land, for the uſe of — of that denomination. The 
40 
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hot or cold (in a continuat ſtream and any deſired velocity) upon 
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icular current of the 
them to paſs juſt by 


as part of the 
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Brack- Nori v, in Which are a few ſcattered houſes, ſcarcely : 
vorth noticinge. except one in honour to the memory of the late 


m9" 1 Mr. Ray (author of the Wiſdom. of God, manifeſted in 


the Works of Creation; the Synoplis Plantarum; and many other 


; ? born: and: reſided here in the lat 
u le. boobs) Whg was, born and ee me latter 
ary his life: here he alſo died, and was buried in the church- 
Yo ; over whole grave A monument was. erected, with an in- 
_ ſcription, in Latin. 
the expenge g * 
. F&LSTEAD,. near Hraüntree, Nas 2 *r 1 
years ago, and is at prelent in a flouriſhing. condition. 
Bock mg, 


[4 M. D, 


o 


houſes, and the living, which is a rural deanery, is reckon- 


ed worth zoolannually. , || 


© HALSTEADz. 2 large and... handſome, market-town,. containing 


more than: ix thouſand inhabitants, is about, five miles North- 
Eaſt of Braintree, Where in the : 
was founded for a proyoſt and eight prieſts, by Robert Bourchier, 
Lord Chancellor pf England, which remained. till the diſſolution 


of religious houſes. It has a weekly market on Fridays, and is 


diſtant ſcom London forty-ſix miles, 


* 


| <> „ 5 it 
Gesristpp-HaAurz about two miles from Halſtead, is a noble 


mando, chte ſeat of th 
5 0 w ich embellich it are handſome, and the park that ſur- 
rounds it very extenſiye, and both are well watered and pleaſant. 


The church dedicated to. St. Catharine is ſituated in tſie payk'; 


here on her firſt arrival in England. | 


monument was . repaired. in 1737, at || Chriſt-Church- 


intree, has a free-ſchool. founded many 


'a large. village, North of Braintrke, has many 


the reign. of Edward III. a college 


but the town does not contain any thing remarkable. 
governed by two bailiffs, choſen. annually, and is diſtant from 
London thirty-ſeven miles. 


34 51 t ein 1 il mn 050 in 
412 5 0 fair Pattern ta a falling Jeni is bead boo bed 
%% Whole public virtue knew. no. party rage; 


Ad. pole, prigacs name all titles recommend 
©. The, pious lon; fond huſband,. faithful friend. 
In manners plain,, in nie along refin'd, | 


&> 1 + * : 3 : AD. 135 33 8 
« Good Without ſhew,, and without weakneſs. kind. 
To teaſon's equal dictate. ever true,, 


Calm to reſolye, and conſtant to punſue. 27107) 531 PE 


„% Tn de Fri . 0 107} $37 
od 5 In death, b Friendfhip, honour, virtue mourn d.. 


e ln 95 £897 de 53. bathonats 
There wasalſo a caſtle near this place, belonging to che earls of 
Oxford, Wheie fo wt e Vexe entertained. Henry, ! 


umptuous manner. 
ment prohiþiting an Y.p 
a menial, [Eryaht, ang, 


of people thay, lowed, by, aw 
= PEPE. | Rs FE VAW, al 


manner, the king to 


Dunmow, ſitua 
which no leſs than eight pariſhes derive their names, all of them 
' affixing the word Roding as an appellative. The pariſh church 
; of Duimow / ſtands in one of theſe villages, about a mile diſtant 
from the town, and was formerly a vicarage, being annexed to 
the priory of Stoke, in the county of Suffola x. 

| LDunmow:PaRvaz'or Little 
able for a ſingular cuſtom, which began in the-reign of Henry 
III. an account of which we'thall lay before our readers, as 
extracted from the record publiſhed by the late Mr. Herne, of 
Oxford i e 103M in dun nile! | 
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d alterations, is now uſed as the 


its e and great part of it is ſtill teig 
fl 


both diſſolved in the reign of Henry VIII... 

From this part of Eſſex to the borders of Suffolk, the country 

1s pleaſans ang; bealibe, haying many agreeable ſeats... . . ©// 
COGGESHALL. is ſituated on the banks; of the river Black- 


in e and in the reign of King Stephen a monaſtery. 


here wr the uſe, of Ciltertian monks, which remain- 
iflolution of religious houſe, when its annual 


revenues gmpunted 5 IgRk, id ard bloghgt gow eilagen 274221h 
eden is at preſent a poor decayed place, although it 
was formerly rich and populous: it has a weekly market. on, 


urſdays, and is diſtant from London forty-four miles. 


— 


n to London, at the diſtance from it of thirty-ſeven 
miles. 


Alfred, and was given by Edward the Confeſſor to Euſtace, Earl 


of Pologne, as a, marriage portion with Goda, filter to one of, 


his chaplains, 


— tor He RUTH 029 49. | 
The church. is a neat, Gothic firuure, and the biſhop ef 


London preſents; the vicar, a privilege .they have enjoyed ever 
ſince the reign of Queen Elizabeth. There are in this church 
many ancient monuments, particularly one of Sir John Southcot, 
who was a judge of the Ries Bonk in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. He wWas one of the greateſt lawyers, and molt ; 
upright judges in thoſe times, and his deſcendants have had a, 
ſeat in t ec ariſh ever ſince.  ., , T mY P * f on ' 410484] 
In its neighbourhood are the ſeats of many gentlemen of good 
fortune and families. Is has ſeyeral fine inns, and many people 
reſort hither in ſummer, to drink a chalybeat water, called the 
Spa. At this place is the ſeat of Lord Abercorn, which gene- 6 


rally had the honour of accommodating the late King, on his. | 


+ 7. 


| PN to and from his German domibions; and has frequently 
ET. V 5 
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W1THAM is a; pleaſant, market-town, ſituated in the great 


It was firſt, built by Edward the Elder, ſon of the great 
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been of the ſame conſequence to other royal perſonages, parti- 


* 


cularly to her preſent Majeſty, who was received and entertained 


Wien a ſmall village near Witham, contained a monaſtery 


of Benedictines, which was founded in the reign of Henry I: 
and remained till the "diſſolution of ſmaller convents, when its 


ollege in Oxford. -  - + 


revenues were ng: by. Cardinal Wolſey, for the uſe of 
PEVEREL is a village where, in the reign of William the 


: 


Conqueror, one of his miſtreſſes founded a college for ſecular 
| canons, who in the reign of {Hen 
{ Benediftine monks” placed in their rbom. In latter times it 
| became ſubordi nate to the mitred abbey of St. Alban's in Hert- 
-fordſhire, and remained till the diſſolution. | 


IJ. were turned out, and 


Tir TRV, where a convent was founded for black canons in 


| the reign of Edward I. but was diſſolved along with the ſmaller 
convents, and its revenues given to Cardinal 


| tled them on Chriſt-Church-College, Oxford, is a pleaſint 


olſey, who ſet- 


= 


| village- Eaſt iof /Witham:' 2 vo 
'- DyuxMow. is a pretty large town, pleaſantly ſituated on an 


0 


f aſcent. 0 4 2 k 


| >: Duhmow Magna, or Great Dunmow, ſo called from the 
contraction of two Britiſh words, viz. Dunum, a dry hill, and- 
Magus, a name that anſwers exactly to its ſituation, is of 
conſiderable antiquity, as appears from Doomſday-Book, where 
it is mentioned as part of the eſtate given to the Earl of Eſſex. 


There are ſeveral remains of Roman antiquities near Dunmow, 
It is 


There are many agreeable villages in the neighbourhood of 
on the banks of the river Roding, from 


* * - 


unmow, is a village remark- 


Glonn (512445 TEE WES 
Robert Fitz Walter, Earl of Clare, became a great benefator _ 


| toithe. priory at this place, and inſtituted a cuſtom, that if any 
man, within a uw and a day of his marriage, did not repent, 
or have any difference or diſpute with his wife, during the firſt 
twelye calendar months, he was to kneel down before the prior, 
upon two Harp - pointed ſtones, and ſwear to the truth of the 
following :oath, as adminiſtered to him iby the ſteward of the 
priory, Which if he did, a; gammon of bacon was delivered 
„ git ane Wot own 595. 7 | 
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-0::46, Von ſhall ſwear by cuſtom of - confeſſion, 
« That you ne' er made nuptial tranſgreſſion; 
Nor ſihce you were Fer! yr man and wife, 
By houſehold brawls, or contentious ſtrife, 
Or otherwiſe, in bed or at board. 
[0 , Offended each other in deed or in word; 
% Or ſince the pariſh-clerk faid, Amen, 
« Wiſh'd yourſelves unmarry'd again; 
Or in-4.twelvemonth and a day, 
“ Repented not in thought any way; 
1 Bubrcongun'd mee im cht and deſire, 
As when you join'd hands in holy choir.” 


Ld 


#27 3 Ewan” field 4-55 £ > VV © i r bs ” : s 
During the time the oath was adminiſtered, the man and his 


wife were ſurrounded by all the people, not only in the village, 
but alſo in the neighbourhood, who, with the prior and monks, 
walked in proceſſion round the church- yard, after which the 
ſteward repeated to them the following words, | 


HI to theſe conditions, without all fear, 

Of your own accord you wilt freely ſwear, 

A Whole gammon of bacon you ſhall receive, 
« And bear it hence with love and good leave: 


For this is our cuſtom, at Dunmow well known, 


** Tho' the pleaſure be ours, the bacon's your own.” 


Before we make any remarks on this whimſical cuſtom, - 
we-ſhall .take notice of ſame perſons who actually claimed the 
bacon, and had it; delivered to them, according to the cuſtom of 
hs W nor. cnimd . N. 8 ; 

On the ſeventeenth of April, in the 2gd of Henry VI. it was 
claimed by one Richard - 
of Norwich, and delivered to him by John 
the con vent. aN | 


right, N near the city 
annon, prior of 


On Lady-Day, in the ſeventh year of Edward IV. it was 


claimed by Stephen Samuel, of Aſhton, in Eſſex, and delivered 
to 2 Roger Ruleot, iat that tima prior of the con- 
Vm! 4-1] - | 


14 | 1 3683 (9006559 21:24 I 1 7} 234 
In 45 10, the ſirſt of Henty VIII. one Thomas le F uller, of 
| 3 Coggeſhall, 
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10 Taz NEW AAC COMPLETE 


_ Z. » 


BRITISH TRAVELLER 


» * " Coggeſhall, in the county. of Eſſen came to Dunmow,. and 


claimed the bacon, which was delivered to him by John Taylor, 


— 


the prior, with all the ancient fdrmalities.. 


This is the laſt time that it was claimed before the reforma- 
tion, as 7 by the record publiſhed by Mr. Hearne, the 
0 


which is now in the herald's officr. The cuſtom of 


original 
yet the ceremony is differ- 


the manor is ſtill the ſame as before, 


ent ſince the reformation took place; for the perſon who claims 


the bacon now, inſtead of being accompanied by monks, is only 


138 . with a great number of ſpectators. 1 3 
The whole of this ancient ceremony may be underſtood by the 
following form, which we ſhall preſent to our readers in the 


7 Thomas Wheeler, gentleman-ſtew 


attended by the ſteward, officers, and tenants of the manor, 


- 


0 . 


4 % 3 ? - 
g 


At a court- baron of the right worſhipful Sir Thomas May, 


* 


Klnight, there holden on Friday the a5 th of June, in the igth 
year of the reign of our ſovereign Lord William III. by the grace 
of God, of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, King, De- 
before 
Hills, and the tive 
I their being erected, are as follow : 8 
{ Edmund having engaged the Danes, under the command of 
I} Canute, near Oteford in Kent, put them to flight; and being 
eager to purſue the enemy, in order to put an end to the bloody 
contentions, he was diſſuaded thergfrom by one of his lords, 
the Danes, who were very expt 


fender of the Faith, &c. and in th W e of Lord 1701, 


S. 
rd there. > 


Henrietta Beaumont, 

Annabella Beaumont, Spinſters,, 
ane Beaumont, 8 
%%% ³ . %% ne 


he it remembered, That at this court, it is found and pre- 


ſented, by the hamage aforeſaid, that John Reynolds, of Hatfield- 


* alias Hatfield-Broad-Oak, in the county of Eſſex, Gent. 
an 


Anne his wife, have been married for the ſpace of ten years 
paſt, and upwards, and it is likewiſe found, 


eſented, and 


| adjudged, by the homage aforeſaid; that the ſaid: J. Reynolds; 
and Anne his 


wife, by means of their quiet and peaceable, 


the manor. %%ͤ;ò᷑F SITE NG 
„ Whereupon at the court, in full 


of Dunmow delivered unto them, according to the cuſtom of ja great, . enſued. In memory of thi 
1 „ $ 3 ** | Oo ory ” * | Canute cau : 

n court, came the ſaid: I}; deceaſed ; and ſome years ago, when ſome of them were £ 

three ſtone coffins were found by 


OY 


in "them' were human bones, with iron chains, &c. A con- 


0 : . . - * by 
& *% , o 12» + 5 * N21 , , FER AS 


John Reynolds and Anne his wife, in their proper perſons, 


and humbly prayed, that they 4 be admitted to take the 


ſuitors, and other officers of the court, 


oath aforeſaid: whereupon the ſaid ſteward, with the jury, 
with the uſual. 


| 


. large ſtraggling vill 


' wyll,*by a yere and a day after our 

LO for none mw _ ne 9 — e ne 
for none other deſce Cu ynage : tee ne waaking 
| ers ſole, m9 T fole, 1 | 
take her to be my ene *. 
what condiciones foever they be,” good or 2 tomy as. help me 
God, and his ſeyntes, and this fleſh, and all flethes. ' 


| from ſome parts of the foundation till viſible ; and many Roman 
1 . I coins have been dug up at different times. Near this vill 

1 Dunmow-Priory; Eſſex. 0 | 
1 "We; I uſed in latter ages by the nobility, who both before and after the 


iage, 1 wold d not have 


at noo time. ' And If the ſai 5 
a 


wyfe. before a wymen of the worlde, of 


" CHESTERPORD is a place of great antiquity, aid at preſent a 
. In 1719, the-foundation.of a Roman 
.city-was 'diſcovered here, including above fifty 
Cambridge. The temple where the ſoldiers attended the facri- 
: fice; ſtood about the North-Weſt end of the town, as * 


is a 


Roman , and a tower of bricks, which ſeem to have been 


| conqueſt were immoderately addicted to WF 2 ITTv, 
As rox, or ASHDON, is noted for having in its vicinity feveral 


Elizabeth eee HE ant, ho al 


9 


1 vincing proof that they contained the ſkeletons of ſome Daniſh 


che | 
1 This deliberation and laufs of time gave Canute an © 
| 
[ 
| i 


with an army to o 


joined Canute, by Which the Engliſh were to 
is 


midical rifing grounds, reared in memory of ſome of the 
e who were ſlain here in tlie battle between Canute the 
Dake, and Edmund "Ironſide: "Theſe are called the Bartlow- 


rticulars relative to 


had time to forin' themſelves into prôper order. 155 
rtu- 


nity to recruit his forces; he was ſoon after able to take the 
field, and appeared at the head of a great army, near Ashton in 
Eſſex, ravaging the country, and murdering all who' oppoſed 
him. Edmund having notice of Cannte's approach, marched 


fe him, and the Engliſh fought with great 


tender and loving cohabitation, for the ſpace of time aforeſaid, ||. bravery ; but the fame nobleman who perſuaded Edmund not 

HE. 55 47755 by reference to the ſaid homage, are fit and qualified to purſue the Danes, when he found his fovereign likely to 
perſons to be admitted by the court to receive the ancient and become victorious, baſely and treacherouſly led off his men, and 

. accuſtomed oath, whereby to entitle themſelves to have tlie bacon ly routed, and 


GOP MID * us Important event, 
ed the hills to be (thrown up as monuments of the 


P 


the workmen employed, and 


people to bury the 


fty acres of land; 
but the materials have been taken to mend the road leading to 


che battle which occaſioned 


des, ert in the art of war, ſhould 
conceal themſelves in ambuſh, and furpriſe his forces before 


E 


| commanders ;/ as. it was the practice of thoſe 


ſolemnity to the ancient and accuſtomed place for the admi-: jj; warlike inſtruments of the deceafed in the ſame grave with the 
- niftration of the oath, and receiving the bacon aforeſaid ; that is | body a cuſtom of great antiquity, and peculiar to all thoſe 
to ſay, to the two great ſtones lying near the church. door, I Northern nations who firſt inhabited Europe. 82 _ 
within the ſaid manor ; when the id John Reynolds and Anne I TRaxrröp is a place of conſiderable antiquity, as appears 
his wife, kneeling down on the ſaid two ſtones, the ſaid ſteward [| from Decmſtay-Book, where it is called Toſted. It is a long 
did adminiſter. to them the above-mentioned oath: Being both. II! irregutar town, on the banks of the river Chelmer, and before 
lawfully ſworn, the ſaid ſte ward delivered to them the gammon the diffolution of monaſteries had aà conyent of black monks. 
of bacon, with the uſual folemnity. 7. J In thereign of Philip and Mary it teceived à charter of incorpo- 
At the ſame time, William Parſley, of Muck-Eyfton, in the I ration, which was afterwards confirmed by James I. At pre- 
county of Eſſex, and Jane his wife, being married for the fpace | ſent it is governed by a. recorder, three bailiffs, and * 
of three years laſt paſt, and upwards, by means of their quiet, twenty of he chief inhabitants; all their public deeds' paſſing 
peaceable, tender, and V cohabitation for the ſaid ſpace of under a ſeal, without any arms. The pari church is a ſtately 
time, came and claimed the ſaid bacon, and had it delivered to I edifice, but does not contain any thag remarkable. The 
them according to the aforeſaid order. ton is diſtant from London forty-two miles, 
Thomas Wheeler, ſteward.” || Wal Dx, called by the Saxons Veak-Den, in Doomſday- 
$1903.15, YOt eng,, Book Weleduna, and Saffron-Walden, from the great tities 
of faffron A woes in the neighbourhood, is fituated near the 
| borders of ' Cambridgefhire. ' It is a place of conſiderable anti- 
quity, and has been in the poſſeſſion of feveral of the 2 


r 


8 On Thurſday, che 2oth" of June 1763, 2 count of the | 
manor, it was claimed by one John Shakeſhanks, at Waters- 
field, Wool-Comber, and Anne his wife, and delivered to them 


by the ſtewards . | N 7 151 the Howards, eyer ſince the Norman con, 
It was a pretty conceit of the philoſppher, who being aſked, In the firft year of the reign of King Stephen, a priory of Bene- 
What was the beſt, emblem of happineſs in the marriage-ſtate ? I dictine monks was founded here by Mandevile, of Eſſex; 


Inſtead of giving a direct anſwer, went to his cloſet; and drew and in the rergn of Richard F. it was made an abbey, bein 
E 


1 te picture of two oxen in a yoke, with the following motto I valued, when the returns were made in the reign of Henry VIE 
wt underneath, Draw equal.“ 3 „at the annual ſum of g721. 188. 1d. 1 80 8 
; j! From the words of the oath already recited, our readers will || In the reign of Edward VI. it received a charter of incorpo- 
14 be convinced, that it is not ſo ancient as the cuſtom, and was J ration, but its privileges were en by Willtam and Mary, 
probably written ſome time in the laſt century, when the lan- ſo that at preſent it is governed by a mayor, twenty-four alder- 
; guage of the old one became difficult to be underſtood. N men, a treaſurer, and two affiſtants, called chamberlains. The , 
14 | The late Earl of Sutherland and his lady, who both died at I town is large, and ſituated in a beautiful country. The church 


is a magnificent Gothic ſtructure, with a lofty tower, on which 
ſtands a beautiful lantern and ſpire; it is y. much the fineſt 
church in Eſſex, and has a ring of eight muſical bells. In it is the 
monument of Lord Audley, who was High Chancellorof England 
in the latter end of the Teign of Henry VIII. But the place is 
| 7 noted for the culture of ſaffron; which was firſt brought 
into England in the reign of Edward III. and has fince been ſo 
much improved, that conſiderable ſums of money have been an- 
nually brought into the county by the fate of that valuable article. 
The free- ſchool in this town was founded and endowed by 


: 


Bath in 1766, lived in fo. happy a manner, that had they reco- 
vered from that fatal ſickneſs which carried them both into 
eternity, they intended to have gone to Dunmow and claimed 
the bacen. But when at this town, a few years ago we 
were informed this cuſtom had been ſuppreſſed by Mr. Crawley, * 
the lord of the manor, who, being perfectly ſatisfied" that it 
had been wrongfully claimed, and Was always productive of 
idleneſs and riotings, was warranted to do ſo by the nature of 
the original grant. ee een | 
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A cuſtom iber to this of 8 was formerly 8 


at Wickenot in Staffordſtiire, though the oath was nat ſo ſtrict; Edward VI. and many gentlemen of great learning have had 
as the following ancient form of it will evince: I cheie education in it. The weekly market, on Saturdays, is well 


t 


Here (hear) ye Six Philip de-Somerville, Lord of Whichenoury: 
mayntayner and gyver of this baconne, that I [ A] fith I wedded 
[B] my wiſe, and-fith I hadd byr in my kepyng,/ and at my 
Faye. | ; EE | a i 


ſupplied with all forts of neceſſary proviſions, and the diſtance 
from London is forty-threee miles. | 
| \Avvity-Enp, of Air, built our of the ruins of 
PETS 135 Walden-Abbey, 
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47.445. Abbey, b 
| 2 . James I. It was reckoned not only the 
Ja , Thomas Howard, the firſt proprietor, married the 


Mz COUNTY or ESSEX. 


— 


* 


— 


* 
. 10 ay + 


Thomas Howard, fon of the Duke of Nor- | 


farms, which turn to good account. We do not read of this 
tow in hiſtory before the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, when 
Harold, having obtained a grant of the foreſt, built a ſtately 
abbey here, and endowed it with great privileges. It had a 


5 . Tod Hudleys and was afterwards created Earl of Suf- | ſanQuary for criminals of all forts, and it was exempted 
folk by letters patent. I from epiſcopal juriſdiction, its abbots ſitting as lords in par- 
| Kia James advanced him to the office of Lord High Treaſurer |] liam enn. as . | 
ol E — and his Majeſty taking a liking to the houſe, had When Harold was ſlain at the battle of Haſtings, his mothet 
| cs of * it, but hearing what an immenſe || procured leave of the Conqueror to bury her ſon in the Abbey- 
ſum it had coſt, he ſaid, in his vulgar manner, By my troth, | church of Waltham, thoug not till the pope had taken off the 


man, it is too much for 2 king, 


but it may do for a lord high 
1 by King Charles II. who allowed the Earl 


of Suffolk 10ool. annually for keeping it in repair, which money | 


id out of the tax on chimnies z but that tax having been 

Aol ibed at the revolution, King William gave the houſe to the 
Earl of Suffolk, who pulled down a great part of the buildi gs 
© although it has ſtill a noble and moſt majeſtic appearance. It 
is ſtrongly walled round, and the paſſage to the front is through 
a gate that ns to a large quadrangle, ' ſurrounded by cloiſters, 
for the uſe of the e g hes _ ee e in this noble 
ice are ſpacious and , and the garde 
P 25 Ne the fineſt taſte of any in the kingdom. The 


„behind the houſe, is well ſtocked with deer, and lately | 
5 improvements have been made by Lord Howard (late Sir 
John Galin Griffin) who, in 1764, purchaſed it from the Karl | 


c FF b e 
HarrtizLb-BAOAD-OAKk, HATTIEID-REOISs, or Kixc's: 
HATFIELD, near the borders of Hertfordſhire, is ſo called becauſe 


that at the conqueſt it'was à royal demeſne, and held by the 


tenure of knights ſervice. In the reign of Edward the Con- 
felſor it belonged to Harold; and Henry I. gave it to the church 
of St. Julian in Colcheſter, in order to ſupport a priory of 
black monks; but when the religious houtes were diſſolved, 
it reverted to the crown, and has Fe paſſed through different 
hands. There was a ſmall priory of monks in this town, 
founded and endowed by Aube de Vere, Earl of Oxford, in 
the reign of Henry III. but none of its ruins are now to be 
ſeen. It is but a ſmall decayed place, not containing any thing 
worthy of a traveller's notice, only that the church is an ancient 
Gothic ſtructure, and in it is a monument to the memory of 


the Earl of Oxford, Who was lord high chamberlain of England, 


with his effigy croſs-legged, and the following inſeription in 
Sire Robert de Vere, le Premier Count de Oxenford, le 
Tierz giſt icy Dieu de Lalme fi lui pleſt face Merci ei par 

- L'Alme priera XL. jours de pardon avera. —Patcr 


Sir Robert de Vere, the third of that natne, and firſt Earl of 


Oxford, lies buried here: may the holy God have mercy 
on his ſoul, wherefore let us py for him forty days, and 
he ſhall be forgiven. Our Father, &c. 


- This town has a weekly market on Saturdays, and is diſtant 


ns are the moſt | 
| diffolution its annual revenues amounted to 107 
remaining part of the houſe was converted into a gentleman's 
ſeat, having fine gardens laid out in the moſt elegant manner. 


i the two following 


cuts in them, apparently from. martial weapons. 
= up ſome years ago and brought to this place. The abbots 
0 
but even in the moſt ſplendid manner. 


upwards. 0 
Which, in the circle of Low- Layton, e Waltham 


ſentence of excommunication ; but no monument was erected 
to his memory, only a ſmall flat ſtone id over the grave, with 
words, expreſſive of maternal tenderneſs, 
& Harold Infelix !”* * Unhappy Harold!“ Ke IIs 

In a vault, under the church, are a great number of human 
bones, of a prodigious ſize, ſaid to be the relics of thoſe who 
fell at the battle of Haſtings. Some of the ſkulls have deep 
They were 


altham often treated Henry III. not only with hoſpitality, 
This abbey continued to increaſe in riches, ſo that at the 
gl. The 


It was pulled down In 1770, and the ground is how occtipied 
by a Gardener. Near the ſpot is a tulip-tree, ſaid to be the 


| lirgeſt in England, Which, in the months of June and July, 
produces abiindance of flowers in great perfection. 3 


The town is moſtly inhabited by. Gardeners, and Callico- 
Printers who work fot the Eaſt-India company or the whole- 


| ſale dealers in London. The preſent pariſh church is not that 


which belonged to the abbey, although it is a very 


conſiderable 
living. The weekly market is on Tueſdays. 


OODFORD is a pleaſant village, and was one of the manors 


belonging to King Harold, who gave it to Waltham-Abbey. 
The church is dedicated to St. Mary, and we are told by Walton, 
that the pious Mr. Herbert, author of the Divine Poems, reſided 
ſome time here. 5 | | | 
WALTHAMSTOW is a 5 7 on the borders of Epping- 


Foreſt, near which are many feats belonging to the citizens of 


London. The pariſh is very -extenſive, and conſiſts of three 


. manors, viz. the manor of the rectory, which before the diſſo- 


lution belonged to the monaſtery of ' the Holy Trinity, near 


Aldgate, in the city of London, Walthamſtow-Frances, and 


Walthamſtow- Tony. a 


The increaſe of buildings in this and the adjacent villages is 


not to be deſcribed, eſpecially on the foreſt ſide ; and this, gene- 


rally ſpeaking, of handſome large houſes, from gol. a year, and 
his is apparent from the number of carriages, 


ſtow, Woodford, Wanſtead, Weſtham, Plaiſtow, Upton, &c. 
do not amount, we are credibly informed, to leſs than between 
three and four hundred. ; Ln i: 9 
The name Waltham is purely Saxon, and ſignifies a dwellin 
in a wood; and in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, this . 
all the neighbouring foreſt was part of the eſtate of Harold, the 


. 
7 


from London thirty miles. | 1 | ſon of Earl Godwin, and King of England. From the archi- 
SraxsrEAD had formerly a caſtle, and hath at preſent a tecture of the church at Walthamſtow, it appears to have 
good pariſh church. | H been firſt built ſoon after the monaſtery of the Holy Trinity, 


-  NEewePoRrT is a large village near the ſmall ſtream, or rivulet, 
called Grant. Here is a large and grand ſeat with a beautiful 
park, belonging to the Eart of Thomond. TE 
EeyING, which gives name to the foreſt, is ſituated North- 
Eaſt of Waltham-Abbey, and called in Doomſday-Book Eppin- 
ges. The manor of this town was granted by Henry II. to 


| the abbey of Waltham; but coming to the crown, it became 


part of Dutchy of Lancaſter. It was near this place that 
the abbots of Waltham erected a private e ente for 
themſelves, which was called Coppice-Hall, but now by corrup- 
tion Copped-Hall, or Copthall.. + 5 
Epping is a large good town, 


full of inns, though it does not 


— —<r—— 


| thirteen poor people. 


Mary, and conſiſts: 


in 1112, and probably by the ſame foundreis, who was Matilda, 


the wife of Henry 1. 


ſince that time, that little remains of the ancient edifice are to 
be ſeen. It is a large Gothic ſtructure, dedicated to the Virgin 
two aiſles, beſides the body; but the aiſſes 
are of a later date, the North one having been built about the 
beginning of the rejgn of vere VIII. by George Monox, 


lord-mayor of London, who likewiſe. built alms-houſes for - 


The. South aifle is called Thorn's, from 


| one Thorn, à Merchant-Taylor in London, and built by him 


contain any thing remarkable, only that it is ſaid to ſend the 


beſt butter, pork, and ſauſages to London, and much prefer- 
able to any that can be had in other parts of England. The 
weekly market is on Fridays, and the diſtance from London 
ſeventeen miles. Cai 5 5 
ONGaR is a place of great antiquity, and +1 ( v8 to have 
been a Roman ſtation, becauſe part of the church is built of 
bricks made by thoſe people. In the reign of Henry II. Richard 
de Lacy, grand juſticiary of England, had a caftle here, ſuppoſed 


to have been built by the Romans; but none of its ruins are now | 


viſible. The weekly market is on Saturday, and it is diſtant 
from London twenty-one miles. "ou 26S 


— 


much about the fame time as the other. It has a ſquare tower, 
with a clock ; and a new ſet of eight bells were hung in 1778. 
The church in the inſide is handſome, and as well contrived 


for divine ſervice as any Gothic ſtructure can poſſibly be; and 
in the Weſt end is a gallery, to which another was added in 


the ſummer of the year 1774, when the church was repaired, 


and conſiderably beautified. 


— —— 


There are more monuments in this church, than we remem- 


ber to have ſeen in any one of its ſize near London. Some of 
them, particularly one to the mem 
Bath and Wells, and another to Sir Thomas Stanley, ſon of the 


of Dr. Pierce, biſhop of 


Earl of Derby, are ancient. But the greateſt number of the 


| owever, if it was not built at that time, 
it was at leaſt ſoon after, but it has had ſo many additional repairs 
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others have been put 3 in modern times. | 
HaxLow, on the borders of the county, belonged formerly | Near the altar, on the South ſide, are two monuments with 
to the abbey of Waltham, who granted it the privilege of having Latin inſeriptions, curiouſly cut in marble, to the memory of 
a weekly market, but that has Jong ſince been «diſuſed,» It is ſome of the Conyers family, "who were lords of the manor of 
diſtant from London twenty-three miles. - ff Low-Hall, or Walthamſtow-Frances, in this parith ; and along 
WALTHAM-ABBEY, twelve miles from London, is pleafantly If the walls, both in the North and South aiſles, are many pretty 
ſituated on the Eaſt banks of the river Lee, where the ſtreams || montiments, to the memory of the pariſhioners, and of ſuch 
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being divided, encloſe feveral ſmall iſlands, which, in times of citizens of London, as have been buried here at different times. ; 
great floods, are commonly overflowed : but theſe meadows But although many of theſe monuments are elegant, yet they ul 
Produce plenty of graſs in ſummer, ſo that here are many dairy ff. are all echpſed by one erected by Sigiſmund Trafford, Efq. ” 
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where both - he and. his lady are: interred. This monument, 
which would do honour to Weſtminſter-Abbey, is placed at the 
Welt end, and on the left hand going in, near the porch ; it is 


entirely of fine white marble, curiouſly cut and finely poliſhed : | 
on the 88 are two figures in mournful attitudes, ſupporting 
0 


a mauſolcum, and above are angels in the ſhape of children; 


before it is a fine rail, and the whole having been lately cleaned, | 


it has a beautiful appearance. * ThE 
The church is built on an eminence, and yet it ſometimes 
happens that in opening vaults or digging graves, they are obli- 
ged to keep throwing out the water before the body can be in- 
terred. The whole of this pariſh and the neighbouring ones, 
together with all the borders of the foreſt may be compared to 
what the ancients called a rural city; country ſeats, farm-honſes, 


and cottages are ſo blended together, and the rural paths encom- 


paiſed with trees and hedges are ſo delightful, that we afe 


1550 ſurpriſed why ſo many people chooſe to reſide on this healthy 
ot. : ; 1 

' Low-LaryrToN is ſuppoſed to have been the Durolitum of 
Antoninus; but of this there is no poſitive proof, only that ſome 
years ago a large urn was found in the church-yard, and ſeveral 
broken pieces in a road, called Blind- Lane, between Stratford and 
this place: the manor belonged to the abbey of Stratford; but 
at the diſſolution it was given to Lord Chancellor W riothſley, 
ſince which it has paſſed through ſeveral hands. | 


The village is not built in any regular order; but many of 


the citizens of London have fine houſes in it, and its neighbour- 


hood: many of theſe houſes are pleaſantly ſituated, and furniſhed 


in the moſt elegant manner: the manor-houſe is a large building, 
from whence there is a fine proſpect over the river Lee and Hack- 
ney in Middleſex. The pariſh church is a ſmall neat building, 
and near it is an alms-houſe for eight poor men and women, 
built and endowed by one Sir John Smith, an eminent merchant 
in London. 5 ; | 

The river Lee, from which the village receives its name, 
waſhes one fide of the pariſh; and in the year 1757 a bridge was 
built over it a little beyond Clapton in Middleſex, and a fine 
road has been made, by which an caſy communication is opened 
between London and all the villages ncar Epping-Foreſt: it is 
alſo uſed as the road to many parts of Eſſex, Cambridge, Nor- 
folk, &c. : 

In order to keep the bridge in repair, a toll is taken for horſes 
and carriages, throughout the week, and for foot paſſengers on 
Sundays only. | 
greateſt improvements that has been made near London theſe 
many years; for the grounds near the river being extremely 


marſhy, and the paſſage being over a ferry, it was not only diſa- 


greeable, but likewiſe dangerous, whereas. it is now one of the 
beſt roads near London. SRP] | 

STRATFORD, three miles and a half from London, is greatly 
increaſed of late years in houſes and inhabitants, every. vacancy 
being filled up, in a manner, with the addition of two little new- 
built hamlets, as they may be called, on the foreſt ſide of the 
town, namely Maryland Point, and the Gravel-Pits, one facing 
the road to Woodford and Epping, and the other that to Ilford. 


As for the hither part it is almoſt joined to Bow, by a vaſt: 
a 


number of additional buildings. It ſtands in the pariſh of Weſt- 
ham, and is only parted from Bow in Middleſex by the river Lee, 
over which there is a bridge. 

In the latter end of the reign of Henry I. a convent was 
founded at Stratford for monks of the Ciſtertian order, who not 
liking the unhealthy ſituation, removed te another houſe, near 
Billericay, in order to avoid the floods, which ſo often threatened 
to overwhelm them : it was, however, repaired ſome time after, 
and remained in a very flouriſhing ſtate, till the general diſſo- 
lution, when its revenues amounted to the ſum of 5111. 168. per 


annum. | ; 
In the reign of Edward III, Ralph de Stratford, biſhop of 


London, procurcd liberty to found a chauntry for ſecular prieſts: 


in a caſtle which he had in this village. | 
Some of the rich citizens of 1 have fine houſes in Strat- 
ford and its neighbourhood, it being particularly convenient for 
ſuch as live Eaſtward of the Royal-Exchange ; above all, Upton- 
Houſe, which is a very elegant building, and the ſituation ex- 
ceeding pleaſant. 
this village, reachingalmoſt from London tothe extremity of Eſſex. 
The land in the neighbourhood and,that of Maryland-Point, 


Ke. has of late years been much improved by the cultivation of 


potatoes, which have increaſed ſo much, that ſome hundred acres 


are annually planted ; but by the culture of theſe roots, the great 


tythes are reduced to leſs than half their former value, ſince it 
has deen determined that the tythe of potatoes belong to the 
vicar. All ſorts of roots, herbs, and greens, are daily ſent by the 
Gardeners to the London markets, and, upon the whole, Stratford 
is in a very thriving condition. | | / 
WANSTEAD, and its neighbourhood, is moſtly taken up with 
the ſeats of the citizens of London. In the church is a fine 
monument to the memory of the late Sir Joſhua Child, anceſtor 
of the late Earl Tilney: his ſtatue. on white marble is placed on a 
pedeſtal, and underneath is the figure of his ſecond ſon Barnard ; 
on each {ide are the figures of a woman in mournful attitudes, the 
one leaning her head on her hand, and the other wringing both 


her hands in all the agony of deſpair; beſides theſe there are ſeveral 


3 


One of the Roman highways paſſed through 


This road and bridge is conſidered as one of the 


| the noble ſeat of Sir James | 
both for building and gardens, one of the moſt elegant houſes _ 


other ſmaller - figures, particularly one of-a boy blowing up a 
bubble as an emblem of vanity... YES 

Near the borders of Epping-Foreſt is Wanſtead-Houſe, 
yiney Long, Bart. it is reckoned, 


in England: it is conſtructed according to the belt rules in 
| the Corinthian order, and the front entirely of Portland ſtone ; 
the portico in the centre is ſupported by pillars of the Corin- 
thian order, and under it is the landing- place that leads to 


the great hall, where there is a vaſt variety of ornaments and 


paintings by the beſt maſters in Italy: the dining-room is on 
the left of the hall, being twenty-four feet ſquare ;' and ad- 


| joining to it is the drawing-room of the' ſame ſize: on the 


right-hand of the hall is another dining- room, twenty-five feet 
ſquare, and a drawing-room thirty by twenty-five: on the 
chimney- piece of the drawing- room is the repreſentation of 
an eagle taking up a ſnake, elegantly cut in white marble; 
and from this room is an entrance to the bed- chamber, 
from whence is a paſſage into the ball-room, which is ſeventy. 


| 


apartments. . \ | 
before the houſe was be- 


The ſpacious gardens were laid out 
gun, and are extremely elegant. [ „ 
Mr. Campbel, the author of Vitruvins Britannicus, was the 


architect employed in contriving this noble houſe, or rather pa- 
lace; and although in particular parts it has beauties. excecding 
many of the beſt houſes in the kingdom, yet when all. the parts 
are taken together, it ſeems to want ſome of that proportion 
neceſſary to ſet off the whole. The abilities of the architect are 
very well known, but poſlibly. he might be, as he was on many 
other occaſions, croſſed in his deſign. S364} : 
- ILFORD, about three miles from the above houſe, is a ſmall 
village, in which are ſome agreeable houſes. 8 
RUMFORD, eleven miles and a half diſtant from London, is a 
place of conſiderable antiquity, where Sir Thomas Cooke, lord- 
mayor of London, built a fine houſe in the reign of Henry VI. 
This gentleman was created a Knight of the Bath, when the lady 
Elizabeth Gray, Queen of Edward IV. was crowned at Weſt— 
minſter ; but being afterwards, in thoſe troubleſome times, ac- 
cuſed of high treaſon, he was, after being acquitted, amerſed in 
a ſevere fine, which ruined his whole eſtate ; his circumitances 
obliged him to leave the houſe untiniſhed, but it was com- 
| 0 his great-grandſon, Anthony Cooke, preceptor to Ed- 
ward VI. it was afterwards pulled down, and the manor having 
been purchaſed by Alderman Stiles, poſtmaſter-general, another 
was erected in its ſtead, which is now the property of Richard 
Benyon, Eſq. mri D el 
This town has no church, having only a-.chapel of caſe to 
HoRNCHURCH, a village a little more to the South, the living 
of which is in the gift of New-College, Oxford. The govern- 
ment is veſted in a bailiff and wardens, who, although no corpo- 
ration, have a patent, empowering them to hold a court every 
week for the trial of all manger of offences, high treaſon not 
excepted ; and alſo to hear and determine in actions of debt and 
„„ „ N od hb 
Whatever uſe may have been made of this privilege in former 
times, it is now rendered uſeleſs, ſince judges have been appoint- 
en to hold aſſizes twice every year in this county, by which juſ- 
tice is, as it were, brought home to every man's door; and were 
they to make uſe of that ancient right, there is no doubt but the 
court of law in Weſtminſter-Hall would remove the cauſe of 
action by writ of Certiorari. | 
The town is a thriving populous place, and has two weckly 
markets, the one on Tueſday and the other on Wedneſday, 
CHIGWELL, a pleaſant village ten miles from London, is full 
of neat houſes, and contains good accommodations for travellers. 
In the church there is a curious large braſs plate with a whole 
length portraiture of Samuel Harſnett, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who founded two ſchools here, one called the Grammar and the 


this place, and from Chigwell-Row there is an extenſive proſpect 
of upwards of thirty miles, compriſing part of the Thames, and 
being bounded by the foreſt of Henhault, the Kentiſh hills, and 


"—_— 


— 
* 


Danbury-Spire in Eſſex. The foreſt af Henhault, was ſo called 
from being ſtocked with deer from Henhault in Germany; in it 
is the large oak called Fairlop, which is fifteen yards in circum- 
ference, and beneath it was formerly kept a fair called Fairlop- 
Fair, till it was ſuppreſſed on account of the riots which happened 
when it was held. TP 9 | 
| LAMBORN, a pleaſant pariſh near Chigwell, contains an an- 
cient church, ſome agreeable ſcattered houſes and gentlemen's 
ſeats, particularly a houſe of R. Lockwood, Eſq. and Biſhop's- 
Hall, the feat of W. Waylett, Eſq. | 
LOUGHTON, a _ about thirteen miles from London, 
is veryhealthy and pleaſant, and contains many pretty houſes and 
ſome tolerably 85 gentlemen's ſeats, articularly Ditchleys, 
belonging to G. Nicholls, Eſq. and unſells, the ſeat ol 
F. Manley, Eſq. | | | 
.  INGATESTONE is a place of great antiquity, and mentioned 
in Doomſday-Book, as belonging to the famous nunnery of Bark- 
ing. At the dillolution of the monaſteries, it was given to ſecre- 
tary Petre, anceſtor of the preſent Lord Petre, who is a Roman- 
Catholic. | 
- tbe 8 . t 


. five by twenty-ſeven feet, and connects the whole front line of 


other the Engliſh School. J. Raymond, Efq. has a fine feat near 
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It is at preſent à poor 
3 founded by one o uy 
Pons n. one of the family, ſeats of Lord Petre, 
; Lg es ne. the Re was on the right-hand, 
e , a quarter of a mile ſhort of Ingateſtone town. The houſe 
_ ated very low, ſo as not to be ſeen. at a ſmall diſtance: it is 
No irre ilar building, and the gardens are old; though there 
3 9 alterations made in them for the better by Lord Petre, 
dr he . of age; but as this was not the ſeat were he in- 
3 to reſide, his lordſhip did not employ his genius in model- 
ing of theſe. gardens, his whole thoughts being bent to em- 
be liſh his noble ſeat at Thorndon, which is ſituated on a riſing 
round, about three miles on the right-hand of Brent wood. 
Thorndon-Hall is à new and moſt fuperb ſtructure; the 
father of the preſent Lord Petre had begun and half completed 
a very large houſe at the extremity of the park and the termina- 
tion of an avenue near four miles in length, and had provided 
every material for the completion. of it, even to the doors, floors, 
wainſcotting, &c. when he died, leaving his ſon, the preſent lord, 
an infant; who ſoon after he came of age, pulled down the houſe 
his father had begun, and with its materials, and thoſe prepared 
by the late lord, which had been carefully preſerved, has erected 


Jocared: place, only that it has an 
of 2 Petre family, for twenty poor 


jn the centre of the avenue, and in a very commanding ſituation, 
one of the fineſt houſes in England. The park is very extenſive, 


and finely timbered; the menagery is a delightful ſpot, and the 


woods can beaſt not only of the, fineſt trees of- this country, but 
alſo of the greateſt variety of exotics, which have attained a per- 


feftion never before known in this climate. 
In the pariſh church of Ingateſtone are to be ſeen the monu- 
ments of this noble family, who by a conſtant ſeries of benefi- 
cent actions to the poor, and bounty upon all charitable occaſions, 

ined to themſelves an affectionate eſteem through all that part 
of the country, ſuch as no prejudice ariſing from a difference in 
religion could or ought, to. impair; for great and good actions 
command our reſpect, whatever the religious opinions of the 
benefactors may be. „„ | 

BRENTWOOD, ſometimes called BuRnTWwooD, is a town of 
conſiderable antiquity, where, in former times, the aſſizes were 
often held: there was a chapel erected in this town to comme- 
morate the murder of Thomas a Becket ; and Iſabella, Counteſs 
of Bedford, daughter of Edward IV. founded a chquntry, where 
a prielt was daily employed in ſaying maſs for the repoſe of her 
ſoul; the town has no church, being 'part of the pariſh of 
Southwould cum Brent, but it is very populous, and has ſeveral 


inns for the accommodation of- ſuch travellers as come this way. 


It has a weekly market on Wedneſdays, and is diſtant from Lon- 

don eighteen miles. | | 

© BiLLERICAY is a market town where was formerly a chauntry, 

which, at the reformation, was turned into a chapel of eaſe to the 
riſh of Great-Burſtead, to which place the town belongs: 

it has a weekly market on Tueſdays, and is diſtant from London 

twenty-four miles. | | 

GREAT-BURSTEAD, Where the pariſh church ſtands, is South 
of the town on the right ſide of the road leading to Tilbury ; and 
near it is a high hill, called Thorndon, from which the proſpect 
exceeds imagination; the hills in Kent, the ſea, the river 8 
with veſſels ſailing to and from London, together with the many 
well cultivated fields, and pleaſant villages, which every way 
preſent themſelves, aſtoniſh- the ſpectator. When a claſſical 
ſcholar takes a view of all the objects which preſent themſelves 
to his eyes from this eminence, it brings to his remembrance the 
| ſpeech of Hanibal in Livy, when from the Alps he ſhewed his 
loldiers the beauties of Italy, and encouraged them, from the 
hopes of poſſeſſing that garden of the world, to march with alacrity 
againſt the Romans. . | 

 CHELMSFORD, the county town of Eſſex, nearly twenty- 
nine miles diſtant from London, is fituated on the North 3 
of the river Chelmer, where in former times was a ford for paſ- 
ſengers ; ſo that its original name muſt have been Chelmer- Ford. 
Welearn from Doomſday-Book, that the manor of this town be- 
longed to the biſhops of London, but was then only a poor incon- 
ſiderable place, though now the moſt beautiful town in Eſſex. 

In the beginning of the reign of Henry I. Maurice, biſhop of 
London, was a great beneſactor to it, and built a bridge over the 
nver, which induced ſuch as travelled into theſe parts to croſs 
here for ſafety ; from that time it became conſiderable by the in- 
King John, procured it the rivilege of a fair. 

In the reign of Edward . for reaſons now unknown, a writ 
of quo warrants was granted againſt the biſhop ; but his title 
to the lands being good, he was reſtored to the peaceable poſſeſſion 
of this and ſome other manors in the neighbourhood. 

With reſpect to the preſent ſtate of Chelmsford, it is extremely 
Populous, and in a very flouriſhing way, having every advantage 
that can poſſibly be deſired: the great road from London to Har- 
wich is through it. The aſſizes and county courts are held in 
this town, and here the knights of the ſhire are choſen. The 
commiſſioners for collecting and regulating the land-tax and 
window-lights for the county meet here, as do the juſtices of 

© Peace, to hold the general quarter- ſeſſions; ſo that upon the 
whole much buſineſs is tranſacted here. | 


2 the town is extremely populous, yet it has only one 


creaſe of buildings : another biſhop of London, in the reign of | 


- 
— —ͤ — — — — 


church, which appears to have been finiſhed in the beginning of 
the reign of Henry VI. It is a large venerable ſtructure, and 
before - civil wars, in the laſt century, had the Life, Miracles, 
and Sufferings of Chriſt finely painted on the glaſs of the Eaſt 
window of the chancel; but the people roſe in a mob and broke 
it to piece. CERT =: 

There is at Chelmsford a library for the uſe of the neighbour- 
ing clergy, which was the gift of Dr. John Knightſbridge. 
The roots of the church, chancel, and ſide aiſles, are all covered 
with lead, and the tower at the Weſt end is very lofty, having 
battlements with caryed pyramids, and in it is a clock and ſix 

ood bells. There is a noble free-ſchool founded by letters patent 
— Edward VI. and endowed with the rents of ſome of the 
diſſolved chauntries. 

They have, beſides the free-ſchool, two charity-ſchools, where 
ſeventy children of both ſexes are- clothed and educated fit for 
trades : the work-houſe for the employment of the poor is a large 
brick building, erected in 1716; and the new gaol, lately 
erected, is a noble edifice. The market on Friday is very large 
and well ſupplied with all ſorts of neceſſary proviſions. 

Near Chelmsford was anciently a convent of Black Dominican 
Friars, great part of the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen; it 
was in this convent that the friar Thomas Langford lived in the 
reign of Edward II. who wrote a chronicle from the beginning 

of the world to the year 1320. There is an alms-houſe for 


| poor | 84,909 on the right-hand ſide of the road, leading to London, 


founded and endowed in the rg of Queen Elizabeth, and ſince 
that time augmented by ſeveral conſiderable benefactions: it is 
under the direction of the Mildmay family, and in 1758 was 
taken down and rebuilt in a more commodious mannerthan before; 
ſo that at preſent it is a ſafe and retired aſylum for ſuch poor per- 
ſons as have met with misfortunes in the world, and are rendered 
deſtitute of the comforts of life. 

LiIr TIE MALDEN is a village which had an hoſpital for lepers, 
but by whom it was founded 1s not certainly known : all ſuch as 
were afflicted with that loathſome diſorder were kept in it; but 
in the reign of Edward IV. its lands were given to one of the 
abbies, and it ſoon after fell to decay; ſo that at preſent none of 
its remains are to be ſeen. . 

 DANBURY is a village where, in 1749, many coins were dug 
up, but of what ſort we could not learn. This village has a 
church on the top of a hill, with a ſpire ſo high that it ſerves as 
a mark for ſeamen. | 

' MALDEN, thirty-nine miles diſtant from London, is on the 
conflux of two rivers, the Chelmer and Black-Water, where they 
enter the ſea: it is built in the form of a croſs, is a liberty in 
itſelf, conſiſts of one ſtreet near a mile long, and has a harbour 
for ſhips of about 400 tons. 

When the Romans firſt ſettled in Britain, they had a colony at 
a place called by all their hiſtorians Camelodunum, which many 
of our hiſtorians believe to be Malden. It was at this place, how- 
ever, that (Query Boadicea began her hoſtilities againſt the Ro- 
mans, who had treated her and her daughters with great brutality. 
The Britons had for ſome time ſubmitted patiently to the Roman 
yoke ; but oppreſſion at laſt rouſed their indignation, and they 
roſe in ſuch numbers from almoſt every part of that iſland, that 
they beſieged this town, and murdered every perſon whom they 
could lay hold of; the ninth legion being ſent to the aſſiſtance 
of the colony was totally cut off, and the remainder of the peo- 
ple having taken ſhelter in the temple, the queen ſtormed it, after 
a ſiege of two days, and put every perſon in it: to the ſword. It is 
allowed by the Roman writers, that upwards of ſeventy thouſand 
people were killed by the Britons ; but it muſt not be ſuppoſed 
that they were all Romans, we rather imagine that many of them 
were ſuch natives as refuſed to join in the inſurrection. Indeed, 
it is evident, from a variety of circumſtances, that the Britons 
were at that time extremely numerous, which might induce the 
political Romans, who new the value of this iſland, to ſend more 
people to it, than was uſual in other parts of the world, where 
their power was eſtabliſhed. ' ; 

After Boadicea was vanquiſhed, - and the Druids, who had 
ſtirred up the people, deſtroyed, the Romans rebuilt the place, 
and it continued to flouriſh. until they left the iſland. It is but 
ſeldom mentioned by the Saxon writers, only we are informed 
that it was deſtroyed by the Danes, and rebuilt by Edward the 
elder, who added to it a ſtrong caſtle : it is mentioned in Doomſ- 
day-Book, as containing one hundred and eighty houſes, and the 
ſame number of free burgeſſes. The town at preſent is extremely 
populous, and has two large pariſh churches, beſides ſeveral 
meetings for Proteſtant Difſenters : here is a free grammar-ſchool, 
and the clergy both in the town and neighbourhood have a library 
well furniſhed with books, which is of great advantage to ſuch 
as have but ſmall livings. It was the gift of Dr. Thomas 


Plume, archdeacon of Rocheſter, who alſo left a ſalary of forty 


pounds per annum for the librarian, who is generally a clergyman. 

In the reign of Edward I. Richard Graveſend, bithop of 
London, founded a priory for Carmelites, which remained till the 
general diſſolution, and ſome of its ruins are {till to be ſeen, but 
the caſtle is utterly demoliſhed. The Roman antiquities which 
have been dug up are extremely numerous, and preſerved in the 
cabinets of the curious, ſuch as coins, buſts, veſſels, and other 
articles. The trade carried on by the inhabitants is very conſi- 
derable, and conſiſts moſtly in gag with London and Holland j 
as 


ing to the mouth of the river Crouch, form what is commonly 
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generally a number of ſhipping in it. 


being veſted in two baliffs, a recorder, eight aldermen, and 


eighteen capital inhabitants. The repreſentatives to ſerve in par- 


liament are choſen by all the free burgeſſes, the bailiffs being the 
returning officers. There are two bridges over the:Chelmer and 
Black-Water; and they have a workhouſe, where the poor are 
pc. g in weaving ſackcloth. The weekly market is on Sa- 
turday. s „ | . M 


BLAck-WaTER-BA V near Malden, is famous for 01 ſters cal- 
he lands 


led Walfleet, from the ſhore Where they ate found, I. 
in this town are held by Borough-Englich, which ſignifies that 


when a man dies inteſtate, his youngeſt ſon ſhall inherit all his 
lands; but if he has no male iſſue, his eſtate deſcends to his 


youngeſt brother. 


.* STONESGATE is a village on the South of Black-Water, 
where one of the priors of Lewes in Suſſex founded a convent 
luniac order: it remained till the ſuppreſſion 
- of the ſmaller monaſteries, when Cardinal Wolſey procured a. 


for monks of the 


grant of it for the uſe of Chriſt-Church-College, Oxford. 


| BusnHAM, ſituated on the river Crouch, is a place of conſi- 
derable trade, they having ſeveral veſſels which conſtantly carry 
2 to London, Holland, and other parts; but the town it- 


elf is very unhealthy, and the people are in general much afflicted 


Vith agues. 


HADIEIOEH is a ſmall village, where Hubert de Burgh, 
bn, juſliciary of England, in the reign of Henry III. built a 
rong caſtle, which afterwards came to the crown, and was 
given to one of the ſons of Edward III. Several parts of this 
ancient edifice are ſtil] ſtanding, and like moſt other ruins, the 
walls are grown over with ivy. | 1 
RocHFORD, is a place of great antiquity, andy ore from 
Doomſday-Book, it being one of the manors given by the con- 


queror to the Earl of Eſſex. The ſituation of this town being low, 


and the ground marſhy, the inhabitants are ſubje& to agues. 
One of the Earls of Warwick founded and endowed an alms- 


| houſe for five poor old men and one woman, who, beſides other 


gifts, receive at Chriſtmas a gown, to the value of a guinea, two 
loads of wood, and three ſhillings and ſixpence weekly. An eſtate 
is left for its ſupport; and upon the whole, it is a foundation 
that does honour to that noble family who was the founder 
of it. | 5 | | 

- Rochford' is but a poor decayed place; but it has a weekly 
market on Thurſday, and is diſtant from London forty-one miles. 
There 'is a very particular cuſtom prevails near this town, at a 
place called 1 where a court is held on the Wedneſday 
morning after Michaelmas, at cock-crowing,. before it be light. 
The ſteward and all perſons who have buſineſs at it, are obliged 
to whiſper to each other, nor are they allowed either fire or 
candle; inſtead of pen and ink, they are obliged to uſe a piece of 


coal, and every tenant who neglects to attend forfeits double his 


rent. There have been various conjectures concerning this whim- 


ſical cuſtom, but Camden ſays, that it was a puniſhment im- 


oſed on the tenants for having met in a body at that time in a 
morning in a-conſpixacy againſt their lord; and this is the more 
robable, as it is called to this day, Lawleſs-Court. This court 
at preſent helongs to Robert Briſtow, Eg © 
To the Eaſtward of Rochford, ſeveral inlets of the ſea, join- 


called the Iſle of Foulneſs: at low water the people can paſs to 
it on horſeback; but many by neglecting the proper time, have 
been drowned, ſo that in general they ufs a ferry-boat. It is an 
unhealthy diſagreeable place; and although the grounds have 
been drained in the ſame manner as in Holland, yet at ſpring- 
tides the ſea breaks in and drowns many of the cattle. The in- 
habitants are either employed in huſbandry or fiſhing. 


| RAYLEIGH is a town of \ antiquity, and one of .the ma-. 


ſtandard bearer to that prince. Lord Lyttleton ſays, that when 
the king was on one of his expeditions againſt the Welſh, the Earl 
of Eſſex was accuſed of cowardice by one of the barons, upon 


which he offered tq prove his innocence by fingle combat, but 
being defeated, and the king willing to fave his life, he ſubmited 


to become a monk in the abbey of Reading. | 
At preſent the town is falling to decay, although there is ſtill 


one good ſtreet : it had a caſtle, which is now utterly demoliſhed ; 


the church is an old Gothic ſtructure, but does not contain any 
thing remarkable. The weekly market is on Saturdays, and the 
diſtance from London thirty-ſix miles. 


Le1GH is a place of great antiquity, but no remains of its || 


former grandeur are left: it is, however, a conſiderable place, 
and much frequented by ſmall craft from London; and the road 
oppoſite the ſhore is eſteemed ſafe. e 
PETTLEWELL is a village where one of the Earls of Eſſex, in 
the reign of Henry II. founded an abbey for black monks, and 
beſtowed upon it the advowſon of ſeveral pariſhes ; but it was 


afterwards ſubjected to the monaſtery of Lewes in Suſſex. At 


preſent no remains of this edifice are to be ſeen, nor is there any 
thing in the place worth notice. , 

- WesT-T1LBURY is near the banks of the Thames, ſurrounded 
by thoſe very unhealthy marſhes, called The Three-Hundreds of 


Litex, namely, Barnſtable, Rochford, and Dengy. 


ry commodiouſly ſituated for trade, there is | 


The town is not ſubject to the ſheriff of Efſexs the government | 


ſſex, in the reign of Henry II. and 
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Here the four proconſular ways made by the Romans croſs each 


other; and in the year 630 this was the ſee of a biſho 
Ceadda; who converted the Eaſt-Saxons. D Named 


- 


Ward I. II. III. this place was held of the crown by the famy 


name? -  - | | 
The town has not any thing remarkable in it, the ſituation 
being ſo unhealthy that few people chooſe to reſide there, except 


thoſe whoſe callings reduce them to that neceſſity. The princ;. 


al part of the marſhes that ſurround the town are rented by th 
8 rmers and ſaleſmen of London, who 2 ſtock them with 
ſheep, which they buy up in the months of September and Oc 
tober, when the Graziers ſell off their ſtock; and feed them he. 
till Chriſtmas or Candlemas ; and though they do not receive, 
conſiderable benefit from the paſture, yet very material adyan 
accrnes to the Butchers, by the difference of the price of mutt, 
between Michaelmas and — 6 r 

One thing deſerves mention here, which is, that 41l along this 
country it is very frequent to meet with men that have had from 
five or {ix to ten or twelve wives; and I was informed, that in 
the marſhes over- againſt Canvey-Iſland, was a farmer, who Was 
then living with the twenty-fifth ; and that his ſon, who was but 
thirty-five years old, had already had about fourteen. Indeed this 


but the other is well known, and will be atteſted, about F obbing, 


| Curringham, Thunderfly, Benfleet, Pettlewell, Wakering, Great 


Stambridge, Crickſea, Burnham, Dengy, and other towns of the 


like ſituation. The reafon, as a * fellow told me, who ſaid 


he had had about a dozen, was this, that they being bred in the 
| marſhes themſelves, and ſeaſoned to the place, did pretty well; 


but that they generally choſe to leave their own laſſes to their 


| neighbours out of the marſhes, and went into the uplands for 2 


wite : that, when they took the young women out of the whole. 


| ſome freſh air, they were clear and healthy; but when they came 
into the marſhes among the fogs and damps, they preſently 


changed complex1on, got an ague or two, ſeldom held it above 


| half a year, or a year at moſt ; then, ſaid he, we go to the uplands 


again, and fetch another : ſo that marrying of wives was reck. 
oned a kind of good farm to didn: Now do the men in theſe 
parts hold it out, as in other countries; for we ſeldom meet with 
very ancient people among the poor: inſomuch that hardly 
one half of the inhabitants are natives of the place; but ſuch 
as come from other parts of the country, far the advantage of 
good farm. | 

At ſome diſtance from the town of "Tilbury, by the Thames 
ſide arid oppoſite the Block-Houſe at Graveſend, ſtands Tilbury. 
Fort, a regular fortification, which may be looked upon as the 
key of the city of London. The original plan was that of a 
pentagon, but the water baſtion, as it ſhould have been called, 
was never built: the deſign was done by Sir Martin Beckman, 
chief engineer to Charles IT. who alſo deſigned” the works at 


Sheerneſs. The eſplanade of the fort is very large, and the ba. 


tions the largeſt of any in England. The foundation is laid 
upon piles driven down, two an end of one another, ſo far, til 
3 aſſured they were below the channel of the river, 
and, that the piles, which were ſhod with iron, entered into 
oo ſolid chalk-rock adjoining to the chalk-hills on the other 
ide. | 1 7 | * . : 

The works to the land-ſide are complete; the baſtions are 
faced with brick. There is a double ditch br moat, the inner- 


|} moſt of which is 180 feet broad; à good counterſcarp, anda 


covered way marked out, with ravelins and tenailles; but they 


have not been completed. . 


On the land- ſide there are alſo two ſmall redoubts of brick; 


but the chief ſtrength of this fort on the land- ſide conſiſts in being 


able to lay the whole level under water, and ſo to make it im- 


poſſible for an enemy to carry on approaches that way. 
L | ſtrong curtain, with 2 
noble gate, called the Watergate, in the middle, and the ditch is 
palifaded. At the place where the water-baſtion was deſigned 
to be built, and which, by the plan, ſhould run wholly out into 
the river, ſo as to flank the two curtains on each ſide, ſtands an 
high tower, which they tell us, was built in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, and was called the Block-Houſe. 

Before this curtain, is a platform in the place of a counterſcarp, 


on which are planted 106 cannon, generally carrying from 
| twenty-four to forty-ſix pound ball; a battery ſo terrible, as t9 


ſhew_ the conſequence of that place: beſides which, there are 
ſmaller pieces ——_ between them; and the baſtions and cui 

anted with guns: fo that they muſt be bold fellows 
who will offer to venture in the biggeſt ſhips to paſs ſuch 2 
battery, if the men that are appointed to ſerve the guns do theit 


m_ | | 
here is a goyernor, whoſe lieutenant with other officers 
generally refide in the fort; but the garriſon for the moſt part i 
a detachment of invalids. | 


EasST-T1LBURY is a ſmall village near Weſt-Tilbury ; and 


but thialy inhabited, owing to its unhealthy ſituation. 


CANvVEY-ISLAND is formed by an influx of two branches of 
the Thames, and ſituated ſo low that it is ſometimes overflowed 
by the tide, which renders it dangerous for people to reſide on it. 
Moſt of the inhabitants are fiſnermen. | 
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the _ 
lame erf the hill. The left. hand road leads to Hornchurch, 
and Rumford, and that on the right to Aveley. A little further 
is the enttunce into Lord Dacre's grounds, through which a neat 
el walk winds near a mile, furrounded with large paſtures, 
which flope genth) down to the park Eaſtward, which is well 
lanted, commanding Southward the village of Aveley, and a 


pretty vale in which it ſtands, with a moſt pleaſant and broken | 


intry beyond. On the North, the eye extends over a woody 
3 and Brentwood hills, in which villages and 


farm-houſes are interſperſed. On reaching the houſe, which 


ſtands a little way in the park, on the Eaſt, you diſcover the 
offices, ſurrounded by a fkreen of elms. To the South, is an ex- 


tenſive lawn; and che Welt eis fringed with plantations of an- 


cCient and lofty trees. The houſe is defended from the North by 
à grove of very High and venerable limes, which joining to woods 
ſtill larger, they make a continuation of ſhade for a mile at leaſt. 
A ſerpentine river croſſes the Eaſtern ſide of the park, and has 
all the appearance of nature, though in fact only the work of 
art. This ſeat is called Bellhouſe, from the name of its ancient 


owners; who built it in the reign of Henry VIII. and is of the 


vile of that time, which in all the latter alterations has been 
ſtrictly adhered to. „ 
Purfleet, being cloſe to the Thames, is inhabited chiefly by the 
eople belonging to the chalk-pits, moſt of which are in the 
— of a company, Who carry on a very great traffic for lime. 
Thoſe near to Graveſend belonged for many years to Mr. Birch, 


a very worthy character; but he and his ſon are both dead, and 


whether they are now in the hands of the widow of the latter, or 

ny one of Mr. Bireh's four daughters, we cannot at preſent learn. 
Barking, ſeven meaſured miles from London, is a good mar- 
ket-town, fituated on the river Rodden, and inhabited by fiſher- 
men, whoſe ſmacks ride in the Thames; at the mouth of Barking- 


Creek, from whence their fiſh are are ſent up to London, to the | | virenti, J. B. found between Witham and Kelvedon in this 


market at Billingſgate, in ſmall boats. 


Theſe fthing-ſmacks are very uſeful veſſels to the public upon | 


many occations ; as particularly in time of war they are uſed as 
preſs-ſmacks, running to all the Northern and Weſtern coaſts to 
pick up ſeamen to man the'navy, when any expedition is at hand 
that requires a ſudden equipment. At other times, being excel- 
lent ſailors, they are tenders to particular men of war; and, on 
an expedition,* they have been made uſe of as machines for the 


blowing-up fortified ports, as formerly at St. Malo, aad other | 


places. is 
At Barking formeriy was a rich abbey of nuns, of the order of 
St. Benedict, and the ſecond in England in point of antiquity, 
being founded by Erkenwald, biſhop of London, in 666. 
During the time that the Danes infeſted the coaſt of England, 


this nunnery was burnt down, but afterwards rebuilt, and received | 


ſeveral grants of lands from Matilda, conſort of Henry I. ſo that 
when it was delivered up to Henry VIII. its revenues were valued 
at 1048]. At preſent, however, there remains of this building 
only two gate-houſes, the one of ſtone, and the other of brick. 
The weekly market is on Saturday. 15 

This ſide of the county is rather rich from the nature of its 
lands than from the number of its inhabitants, which is occa- 
ſioned by the unhealthineſs of the air: for theſe low marſh- 
grounds, which, with all the South {ide of the county, have been 
gained, as it were, out of the river Thames, and the ſea, where 
the river is wide enough to be called ſo, begin here; and extend 
themſelves beyond Tilbury, when the flat country lies ſix, ſeven, 
or eight miles in breadth, and is both unhealthy and unpleaſant. 

owever, it is very good farming in the marſhes, becauſe the 
landlords let good pennyworths, though the land is rich; for it 
being a place where every body cannot live, thoſe that venture 
5 OY have encouragement ; and it is but reaſonable that they 

ould. SPIN Wes 

Daczxnau is a manor in the liberty of Havering, nine 
miles from London. In paſſing from Barking to Dagenham you 
have a view of the place where was the remarkable breach, that 
in 1707 laid near 3000 acres of land under water; but which, 
after near ten years inundation, and the works being ſeveral times 
blown up, was at laſt effectually ſtopped by Capt. Perry, who 
for many years had been employed in the Czar of Muſcovy's 
works, at Veronitza on the river Don: The church is a hand- 
fome Gothic building ; and a clear brook runs through the town, 
and turns a mill. Several gentlemen's ſeats. are here ſcattered 
about, among which that of Thomas Fanſhaw, Eſq. whoſe 
family has long refided at this place, deſerves particularly to be 
noticed, Le a 

From hence, through a continuation of ſhady lanes, meadows, 
= marſhes, you come to Raynham,: a ſmall village, where 
Capt. Harle, about fifty years ſince, made a wharf and creek from 
it into the Thames, and thereby increaſed the trade of the place. 


** FOI 1 


The church has rather a mean appearance; but part of it is of 
Saxon architecture. The knights of St. John of am, had 
here formerly a manor, park, and lodge of retirement. | 
Having already mentioned Plaiſtow and Weſt-Ham, which are 
pretty villages containing ſeveral elegant houſes, and the laſt a con- 
ſiderable living, in the gift of the crown, we ſhall conclude this 
head of our ſurvey with obſerving, that EasT-Ham 1s another 
pleaſant village ſeated on an eminence, from whence there 1s a 
view of the Kentiſh coaſt, the whole being extremely rural. The 
pariſh church is a ſmall Gothic edifice, near which many citizens 
of London, bleſſed with either elegant fortunes, or a ſufficient 
competency, in rural joys meet gradual decay, and end the buli- 
neſs of this mortal ſtage in a placid retirement. 


AN ACCOUNT. OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


— 


The greateſt Engliſh Marſh Fox-Tail-Graſs; Alapecurus maxi- 
ma Anglica paludeſa, Park. found in the moiſt ditches near the 
river Thames. | | 

Smooth-Headed Baſtard Poppy; Argemone capitulo longiore gla- 
bro, Moriſon ; found ncar Barking. 

Jagged Sea-Orrache : Atriplex maritima lacinata, C. B. found 
on the ſandy ſhores in Merſey-Iſland and ſeveral other parts of 
this county. 4 49 ? 

The narrow and ſerrated leaved Sea-Orrache ; Atriplex anguſti- 
folia maritima dentata, Mor. found at Malden by the river, and 
on the banks of the marſhes. 

The leaſt Hare's-Ear; Auricula leporis minima, F. B., found at 
Malden, in the marſhes by the river ſide, | 

The greater Periwinkle ; Clematis Daphnoides major, C. B. 
found near Colcheſter. | | | | | 

Periwinkle ; Clematis Daphnoides minor, F. B. found between 


—__— — — 


* 


| Witham and Kelvedon, in the 6 and buſhes. 


Engliſh, or common Sea-Scurvy-Graſs ; Cochlearia folio ſinuato, 
C. B. It grows in great plenty in the marſhes about Malden, 
and elſewhere. 
Saffron; Crocus, F. B. planted and cultivated in the fields 
about Walden. | 
Marſh-Thread ; Conſerva paluſtris Anglica ; found in the marſh- 
| ditches near Malden, and elſewhere. 
The leſſer green-leaved. Hound's-Tongue 3 Oynoglaſſa folio 


county. | | 

Millet Cyperus-Graſs ; Cyperus gramineus, F. B. found by 
Bocking river, at the corn-mill below the town. | 

Round-Rooted Baſtard Cyperus ; Cyperus rotundus, litoreus ino- 
dorus, Fg B. found lh near Malden. | 

Engliſh Cow Sea-Heath ; Erica maritima Anglica ſupina, Park. 
found on the ſandy banks between Heybridge and Goldhanger, 
and other parts. | | FO ORF | 

Mountain Oat-Graſs, with a ſingle ſpike and reflected awns ; 
Gramen Avenaceum montanum, ſpica ſimplici, 2255 recurvis ; found 
upon Bartlow hills, on the hedges of Cambridgeſhire. 
| Long-rooted Sea-Dogs-Graſs, with a foliaceous ear; Gramen 

caninum marilimum ſpica foliacea, C. B. found on the ſhore in Mer- 
ſey-Iſland, near Colcheſter. „ | 

Square-Eared Creſted-Graſs ; Gramen eriſſatum quadratum ; 
found at Notley among corn. | 

Herb Paris, or True-Love; Herba Paris; found in Chaulk- 
ney-W ood, ſeven miles from Colcheſter. 

Rough Hawkweed, ſmelling like Caftor ; Hieracium caſtarei 
adore monſpelienſium found in great plenty near Hanheld in 
this county. | | 

Engliſh Sea-Hard-Roth ; Juncus acutus maritimus Anglicus, 
Park. grows in the marſhy grounds about Malden in great 
abundance. | 55 | | 

Dittander, Pepperwort ; Lapidium latifolium, C. B. to be 
met with on the cauſcway leading to Hithe-Bridge at Colcheſter, 
and other parts. 

The great wild Lathyrus, or Everlaſting-Peaſe; Lathyri majoris 
ſpecies flare rubente, J. B. found in the hedges between Caſtle- 

ampes and Partlow. | 

Rough-Codded Chickeling ; Lathyrus filigua hirſuta, J. B. 
found in the fields near Hockley and Ralegh. 

Little annual Corn Campion with a ſmall bluiſh flower; Lych- 
nis ſylveſtris annua ſegetum flore dilate rebente, Monſp. found in the 
corn-fields near Colcheſter. | 

Spear-Mint, with a rugged leaf and ſtrong ſcent ; Mentha an- 
guſtifolia ſpicata glabra, folia rugoſiore, odore graviore ; found in 
two or three places near Bocking river. 

Water-Mint with a groſſer ſpike ; Mentaſtri, aquatici genus 
 hirſutum, ſpica latiore, J. B. his is alſo found near Bocking 
river. | 

Horſe-Mint, or round-leaved Wild-Mint ; Mentaſtrum, ſeu 
mentha ſylucftris retundiore folio, C. B. found in plenty at Great 
3 ; | * | 

Long-Leave orſe-Mint; Mentha ſylveſtris folia longiore, 
C. B. found likewiſe at Veldham. „ ; | 
Common Hogs-Fennel ; Peucadanum vulgare, Ger. found in 
a wood near Walton. : 

The yellow ſweet, or Maſk Orchis ; Orchis cdorata meſchata, 
C. B. found in the fields near Wair-Field-Hall. 
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Star-Headed Water-Plantain ; Plantago aquatica, fiellata, C. B. 


found in the pore goer HAny. . 12 
Treacle-Muſtard; Thlaſpi Dioſcoridis, Ger. found plentifully in 
the fields near Wormingford, _ ex 
Narrow-leaved Wild-Crefs ; Theſe anguſtifolium, J. B. found 
in many places, particularly naar Malden. „ 
The ſmall ſmooth-leaved Lime, or Linden- tree; Tilia folis 
minort, F. B. found frequently in the hedges in various parts of 
the county. V 3 


Teaſel- Headed Trefoil; Trifolium flellatum glabrum, Ger. 


is found in the greateſt plenty near Little Holland, in Tendering 
hundred. 5 5 | 5 


| Eringo, or Sea-Holly ; Eringyum marinum, Ger. found in 
plenty on the ſea-ſhore in many parts of the county, eſpecially 


near Colcheſter. 


Common Thorow-Wax ; Perfoliata vulgaris, Ger. found 


among the corn in various parts of the county. 


Creeping Tormentil, with deeply indented leaves; Tomentilla 


reptans alata, Plot. found in ſome of the rich paſtures near 
Braintree. 

The greateſt Marſh-Tree Sow-Thiſtle ; Sonchus arboreſcens 
alter, Ger. to be found on the banks of the Thames, near Black- 


F | 
Black Currants, or Squinancy-Berries ; Ribes nigrum, J. B. 


found by the river ſide near Hoppet-Bridge, in the neighbour- 


hood of Braintree. 
BroGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF ESSEX. 


The Rev. Mr. Joh Rav, A. M. a celebrated Botaniſt, and 
a much eſteemed writer, was born in this county in 1628. His 


father was a Blackſmith, but he got him admitted into the free- 
| ſchool at Braintree, from whence he was removed to Trinity- 


College, in Cambridge, of which ſociety he was choſen a fellow, 

where he applied himſelf ſo cloſely to his ſtudies, that he injured 
his health, and was obliged to ride out into the fields for the 
„ Ten 88 28 
During ſome of thoſe excurſions he conceived an affection for 

a rural life, and began to ſtudy the nature of plants. 
he entered into holy orders, but not only reſigned his fellowſhip, 
when the act of uniformity was publiſhed, but alſo refuſed to 
accept of a valuable living that was offered him by the Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon. He had a great averſion to all manner of 
ſyſtems, and thought the impoſition of them, under the ſanction 
of an oath, was calculated to make men hypocrites, inſtead of 
promoting religion and virtue. 5 po, 
Thus diſengaged, from all manner of public bufineſs, he tra- 

velled through moſt parts, both of England and Scotland, in 
order to ſatisfy his curioſity concerning the nature of plants, and 
made a vaſt collection of their different ſpecies. Having devoted 


reat ns of his time to the 8 of that moſt entertaining 
» 


{tudy, he travelled through Holland, Germany, France, Switzer- 
lab, and Italy, in order to acquire further knowledge in botany, 
and when he returned to England, publiſhed an account of his 
diſcoveries in the e . Being extremely poor, and 
not having any ſettled dependance, his generous friend, Mr. Wil- 
loughby, ſettled upon him an annuity of ſixty pounds per annum, 

which he enjoyed till his death. He was not only Dad of bo- 
tanical knowledge, but alſo of the nature and conſtruction of 
human bodies, as appears from his book concerning the wiſdom 
of God in the creation of the world, which may 2 conſidered 


as an hymn to the Supreme Being, and one of the ſtrongeſt argu- 


ments againſt Deiſm that ever was publiſhed. Every ſentence 
breathes the moſt elevated ſentiments of unaffected piety. He 
lived till 1706, and died at Black Notely, near Braintree, in the 
ſeventy-eighth year of his age. His laſt moments were ſpent in 
reſignation to the divine will, and in the hopes of happineſs in that 
1 where his unbounded thirſt for knowledge would be fully 
ſatisfied. 1 ws 

We ſhall here, for the benefit of ſuch of our readers as may 
be unacquainted with Latin, preſent them with the following 
tranſlation of the epitaph on his tomb, of which we have before 
made mention. 

« In this tomb is depoſited the mortal part of John Ray, A. M. 
dut his writings are not confined to one nation ; and his fame, in 
all places mot illuſtrious, will render his name immortal. He 
was formerly of Trinity-College, Cambridge, and a fellow of 
the Royal Society, London, to both of which learned bodies he 
was a 8 ornament. He was expert in every ſcience, whe- 
ther divine or human, and, like Solomon, from the cedar to the 
byſſop, from the largeſt animals to the ſmalleſt inſects, he arrived 
at univerſal knowledge. Every thing in nature became an object 
of his conſideration, the mines in the bowels of the earth, as 
well as the plants growing on its ſurface, He diſcovered when 
abroad on his travels, what had eſcaped the notice of others, and 
drought to light many things to which mankind were ſtrangers. 
He was learned without pedantry, and religious without bigotry : 
his genius was ſublime, and his diſpoſition modeſt and humble, 
e by his virtue, but not diſtinguiſhed by an illuſtrious 
extraction. Regardleſs of wealth or titles, he choſe rather to de- 
ferve than enjoy them. He grew old in the practice of every 


religious duty, and his name will be revered by the lateſt ages of 


poſterity. 


* 
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greateſt men in England 
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The right Rev. Sir WILLIAM Dawss, D. D. and archbiq, 
of Vork, was born near Braintree in Eſſex, on the twelfth day 
September 1671. He was ſent while very young by his father, 
Sir John Dawes, Bart. to Merchant-Taylor's-School in London, 
where he acquired. a perfect knowledge of the Latin and Greek 
Ee 55 ie e, f 
3” 1087, he was ſent: to. It. John's-College, in Oxford, and 
elected a fellow before he had completed his eighteenth year 
Whilſt he remained at the univerſity, his two elder brothers died 
and the eſtate and title devolving upon him, he left Oxford, and 8 
tered himſelf a nobleman commoner, in Catharine-Hall, Cam. 
bridge. Having taken his elder brother's chambers, he con. 
formed himſelf to all the rules of the univerſity, and in 


time took his degree as maſter of arts, and entered into hol 


orders, having been ordained by Dr. Henry Compton, biſhop o 
London, but did not at that time obtain any ſtated living in the 
church. | | | 

In 1695, he proceeded doctor of divinity, for which he came 
out grand compounder, and the your following he was elected 
maſter of Catharine-Hall, where he finiſhed his ſtudies. He roſe 
to ſeveral preferments ; and in the reign of Queen Anne, he was 
advanced to the ſee of Cheſter, which he.held about four years, 
and in 1714, was tranſlated to the archbiſhopric of York, in 
room of the learned Dr. John Sharp, deceaſed. _ 

While he diſcharged the duties of that high office, he behaved 
conſiſtently with the character of a Chriſtian biſhop, but having 


unhappily taken part with the tory miniſtry and high-church-men 


in the reign of Queen Anne, he was never truſted by the preſent 
royal family, which induced him to oppoſe almoſt every meaſure 
of government in the Houſe of Lords. With that failing, however 
he wasa man of great piety, a ferventpreacher, anda faithful paſtor, 
His ſermons and other religious tracts, publiſhed ſince his death, 
confirm this, and his conſtant ſtudy while at York, was to do 
every benevolent action to ſuch poor objects as ſtood in need 
of his aſſiſtance. He died of an inflammation in his bowels in 
the year 1724. | ol Erna 

Sir WALTER MILDMAY, was born at Chelmsford, about the 
beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. and finiſhed his ſtudies 
in Cambridge, after which he was appointed ſurveyor of the 
court of augmentations. 


In the reign of King Edward VI. he received the honour of 


knighthood, and being a zealous promoter of the reformation, 
was high in the favour of that prince, from whom he received 
many diſtinguiſhing favours. 

On the acceſſion of the bi 
all his employments, and lived privately till the death of that 
princeſs, when Queen Elizabeth took him into her favour, and 


made him Chancellor of the Exchequer, which he enjoyed till his 


death in 1589. He was a munificent promoter of learning, and 
founded e oiFehay 2 in Cambridge, where many of the 
ave had their education. | 

Sir THOMAS SMITH, well known for his great abilities as a 
ſtateſman, was born at Saffron-Walden in this county in 1512. 
His father, who was a gentleman of conſiderable property, em- 


ployed a tutor to inſtruct his ſon in grammar 8 after which 


he was entered a gentleman commoner in Queen's-College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1531, the college choſe him one of their fellows, and 
about two years after, he was appointed to read leQures on the 
Greek language, In 1536, Mr. Smith was made univerſity ora- 
tor, and about three years after began his travels through Europe, 
in order to improve his mind in all manner of uſeful learning. 

Having ſpent ſome time at Paris, . he went to Italy, and at 
Padua in that country, took his degrees as doctor in the civil law, 
a ſcience which every gentleman ought to ſtudy, although but 
too little regarded in the preſent age. After his return to Eng- 
land, he took the ſame degree at Cambridge in 1542, and was 
made regius profeſſor of the civil law in that univerſity, and 
chancellor of the dioceſs of Ely. 

Upon the acceſſion of Edward VI. he endeavoured to promote 
the reformation from Popery, and was appointed maſter of re- 
queſts to the Duke of d 4g ſteward of the Stannaries, provoſt 
of Eaton-College, and dean of Carliſle, having about that time 
entered into deacon's orders. While he reſided in the Duke of 
Somerſet's 2 he married his firſt wife Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of one Mr. Carkeyke, a merchant in London, but ſhe dying 
ſoon after, he married a ſecond, named Philippa, the widow 0 
Sir John Hambden. | 

In 1548, he was knighted, advanced to the dignity of cnn 
of ſtate, and ſent to the court of Bruſſels, to form an alliance wit 


| the. emperor againſt the French, who had ſent an army into 


Scotland, in order, if poſſible, to faciliate their deſigns againlt 
the Engliſh. 

When the Duke of Somerſet was beheaded, Sir John Smith, 
who knew his innocence, adhered to him with the ſtricteſt fide- 
lity, for which he was ſtript of all his employments, but ſoon 
after reſtored, and ſent ambaſſador to France, in order to pro- 
cure a wife for the young king. During the reign of Queen 
Mary, he was protected by the principal heads of the Popilh 
party, particularly Bonner, biſhop of London, and Gardiner, 
biſhop of Wincheſter ;' ſo that although he was not intruſted 
with any public office, yet he was not brought into any trouble 
whatever. Dn dag TO TT oe 
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2 1 8 of Queen Elizabeth he was one of thoſe 
— appointed to ſettle the Proteſtant religion, and in 1502 
who we Fe Alador to France, where he remained ſome years, 


was ſent am nati d England. In 

; peace between that nation and England. I. 
1 1 of the ivy-council, and ſent a third time 
1 


:ffadc DON turn d was elec- 
dor to France; but he ſoon after returned, an | 
b — of the order of the garter. | i 
c In 1576. he was ſeized with a lingering ſickneſs, and, in order 
to p his melancholy hours, he reviſed his manuſcript on the 


Roman coins, 
houſe in Eſſex in 15 
a thorough malter o 


which is now ſuppoſed to be loſt. . He died at his 
7. He was an excellent philoſopher, and 
the Greek, Latin, Italian, and French lan- 


ligion. | 185 er | 
ay 3 Mr. Tuomas Gorr, was born in Eſſex towards 


f the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In his youth he was 

2 1 and, according to the rules of that 
foundation, elected ſcholar of Chriſt-Church-College, Oxford. 

When at the univerſity, he applied himſelf cloſely to his ſtudies, 


ledge, that he became one of the moſt celebrated preachers in 
thoſe times. | 


In 162g he took -his degree of -bachelor-in divinity, and was | 


erred to the living of Eaſt-Clawden. in Surrey, where he might 


have enjoyed every fort of temporal happineſs, had he not un- 


fortunately married a wife, who proved as great a ſhrew as ever 
Xantippe did to Socrates. She gave him daily opportunities of 
exerciſing his patience, and it is believed that her conduct helped 
to ſhorten his days; ſor he died in 1627, about four. years after he 
was inducted to his living, leaving behind him the character of 
an ingenious ſcholar, a worthy man, and one who fell a ſacrifice 
to the ungovernable pride, paſſion, and folly, of an overbearing 
{filly woman. | + 55 
The Rev. Mr. Joszex Map, A. M. and B. D. was born 
in this county in 1386, and inſtructed in grammar- learning at 
Hoddeſdon, in the county of Hertford. In 1602 he was entered 
a ſtudent in Chriſt's-College, Cambridge, where he ſoon became 
acquainted with all the learning of that age, particularly logic and 
the theology of the ſchools. In 16 10 he proceeded maſter of 
arts, and his college choſe him one of their fellows. He was 
likewiſe advanced to the degree of bachelor in divinity, but 
his modeſty hindered him from taking his diploma as doctor. 
Mate the provoſtſhip of Trinity-College, Dublin; but 


On 


might proſecute his ſtudies without interruption, he not only 
declined that, but alfo ſeveral other valuable livings which were 
offered him. | | | . | | 
His works have been publiſhed ſince his death, and among other, | 
things contain an explanation of the Revelations, and ſome other 
difficult parts of Scripture.” He was a man of the moſt unaf- 
fected piety, and had great regard to the worſhip of God, both in 
public and private. He died in his apartments at the college in 
| 1638, and was interred in the chapel. : 
We have peruſed the whole of Mr. Mead's works, and had he 
been as well acquainted. with hiſtory, as he was with philological 
learning, his commentary. on e eee ee would have been 
well worth the notice of every ſcholar who wanted to ſtudy the 
Sacred Scriptures. | | | 

Francis QUARLES was born near Rumford in this county: 
in 1592, his father being at that time one of the clerks of the 
board of green cloth to Queen Elizabeth. When he had acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, he was 
ſent to Chriſt's-College in Cambridge, where he finiſhed his 
ſtudies, and removed to Lincoln's-Inn, London, to learn the mu- 
nicipal laws of his country. | 2 

Whatever progreſs he made in that ſtudy, it does not appear 
that he ever was called up to the bar, but rather choſe to ſeek 
preferment at court, where he was appointed to a place in the 
family of the Princeſs Elizabeth, when ſhe was married to the 
King of Bohemia, and he attended her to Germany, till her huſ- 
dand's affairs were totally ruined. - Returning to his native 
country, the. pious: Dr. Uther, primate of Ireland, invited him 
over to that kingdom, and during the civil wars he adhered to the 
royal party, which ſo.exaſperated the parliament, that they ordered 
= eſtates to be ſeized, plundered his houſe, and burnt his manu- 

TIÞts, 

This ſo affected his delicate conſtitution; that it brought on a 
conſumption, of which he died in. 1644. He was author of ſeveral 
works both in proſe and verſe, all tending to promote virtue and 
religion, particularly his emblems, which contain many fine 
thoughts on the vanity of human life, the deceitfulneſs of ſin, 
and the comforts ariſing from the practice of religious duties, for 
which he was conſpicuous. 
They are to be had, with many other much eſteemed publica- 
tons, at the King's Arms, No. 16, Paternoſter-Roru. | 
Sir Tnonas ROw E, was born at ee eee in this county 
in 1593. Having received a private education ingrammar- learning, 
he Was entered a ſtudent in Magdalen-College, Oxford, from 
which he was removed to the Middle-Temple, London. 

In the reign of James I. he was ſent to make diſcoveries in 


eminent for his charity, integrity, and zeal for the Pro- | | Speck 
. : 82 ſiſter to the Earl of Eſſex. He was born in this county in the 


ing a fine genius, he imbibed the pureſt ſentiments of the 
_— y etl ets. | Nor did he neglect the hiſtorians and 


„from which he acquired ſuch a ſtock of uſeful know- | | 
* 98 5 | year in this office, he was elected by the prior and monks, biſhop 


— 


having no ambition beyond that of a recluſe life, where heil 


"Ng ; Ns was afterwards ſent ta the Eait-Indies as ambal- 


ſador to the Great Mogul, and, upon his return, appointed chan- 
cellor of the order of the garter, and ſworn of the privy-council 
to Charles I. While he was in the Eaſt-Indies, he purchaſed a 
large collection of valuable oriental manuſcripts, which are depo- 
ſited in the Bodleian library at Oxford, and he kept a journal of 
all his public actions while abroad, a volume of Which was pub- 
liſhed in 1740, He was one of the ableſt ſtateſmen in the laſt 
age, and on every occaſion ſupported the dignity of his country 
with a becoming ſpirit and on. He died at Woodford in 
1644, and was privately interred in the church of that village. 

he Right Rev. Thomas BouRcHIER, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was the fon of the Earl of Ewe, in Normandy, who 
came over to England, and married the Counteſs of Stafford, 


reign of Henry IV. Being early deſigned for the church, his. 
parents ſent him to Merton-College, Oxford, where he ſoon 
made himſelf maſter of the Ariſtotlean logic, the theology of the 
ſchools, and the civil and canon law. | | 

The univerſity elected him vice-chancellor, which he enjoyed 
three years, and was afterwards appointed dean of St. Martin's- 
le-Grand, in London, at that time a celebrated ſanctuary for all 
manner of criminals and vagabonds. Before he had been one 


of Ely, and confirmed by a papal bull; but the king refuſing 
to conſent, Bourchier did not accept of the office, leſt he ſhould 
be ſued in a premunire. 

The year after he was elected biſhop of Worceſter, and the 
ſee of Ely being kept vacant upwards of ſeven years, he was at 
laſt tranſlated thither by order of Henry VI. in 1453. In 1454 
he was elected by the monks of Canterbury to be their arch- 
biſhop, and the ſame year received the pall. The pope ſoon 
after made him a cardinal, and the next year he was conſtituted 
lord high chancellor of England ; but he ſoon reſigned the 
great ſeal, on account of party diſputes, and retired to his biſhop- 
ric, in order to diſcharge the duties of his office. 

At a viſitation in Kent, he reformed many abuſes that had 
crept in among the clergy, and publiſhed an order to reſtrain the 
abuſe of papal proviſions. He was a lover of learningy and en- 
couraged Caxton in his firſt attempt to introduce Printing into 
ee as appears by his ſending for Corſelli, one of the com- 
poſitors of Haerlem, whom he joined in partnerſhip with Mr. 
Caxton. | 

He preſided over the church of England and ſee of Canter- 
bury thirty-two 7 oh and the laſt public action he was engaged 
in, was that of marrying Henry VII. and the Princeſs Eliza- 


beth, daughter of Edward IV. by which the bloody wars be- 


tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter were finally ended, and 
the white and red roſes united. He died at his palace near 


Knowles in Kent on the goth of March 1486, after having been 


archbiſhop during the reigns of Henry VI. Edward IV. Richard 
III. and one year of Henry VII. | 
WILLIAM GILBERT, M. D. was born in Colcheſter in this 
county in 1540, and having finithed his ſtudies at Cambridge, he 
travelled abroad, and took his degree in phyſic in one of the fo- 
reign univerſities. When he returned to England he was crea- 


ted doctor by royal mandate, admitted a fellow of the college of 


phyſicians, and appointed to attend on the family of Queen 
Elizabeth. | 

On the acceſſion of James I. he was continued in the ſame 
employment by that prince, and publiſhed the firſt treatiſe on the 
loadſtone ever written by an Engliſhman. He was one of the 
molt ingenious mechanics of his time, and invented ſome curious 
inſtruments. He died in 1613, and was buried in the church of 
the Holy- Trinity at Colcheſter. | : 

The right Rev. SamutL HARNSET, archbiſhop of York, 
Vas born at Colcheſter in 1561, and educated in King's-College, 
Cambridge, where having taken his degrees, he entered into 
holy orders, and became maſter of the free grammar-ſchool in 
his own native place. This employment, however, he did not 
reliſh, but left it, and became chaplain to Boncroft, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who promoted him to a prebendary in the cathe- 
dral church of St. Paul's, and ſoon after to the archdeaconry of 
Eſſex. He was likewiſe choſen maſter of Pembroke- Hall, in 
the univerſity of Cambridge, and ſome time after elected vice- 
chancellor, 5 

In 1609 he was promoted to the biſhopric of Chicheſter. In 
1619 to that of Norwich ; and in 1628 to the archiepiſcopal ſee 
of York. He was one of thoſe divines who oppoſed the de- 
crees of the Synod of Dort; and wrote a learned treatiſe againſt 
abſolute Predeſtination. He died in 1631, and was interred it 
the church at Chigwell in Eſſex. by 

The Rev. WiLLiam BEDELL, D. D. was born in this county 
in 1570, and finiſhed his ſtudies in Emanuel-College, Cambridge. 
In 1593 he was choſen fellow of that learned ſociety, and ſoon 
aſter obtained a living in St. Edmundſbury, Suffolk. In 1604 he 
attended Sir Henry Wotton as chaplain, when that gentleman 


was ſent ambaſſador to Venice, where he tranſlated the Engliſh 


liturgy into Italian, which was well received by ſuch of the 
prieſts as were appointed by the republic to preach againſt the 
pope, during the continuance of the interdict. He reſided above 
eight years at Venice, in company with his amiable patron ; and, 
during that time, he acquired a perfect knowledge of the He- 
brew language, being inſtructed therein by a Jewith Rabbi. 
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During his reſidence abroad, he became acquainted with that {| 


Eh famous Italian, Father Paul, who committed to him the manu- 


ſcript account which he had written of the council of Trent, 


and which Dr. Bedell publiſhed as ſoon as he arrived in 


England. | | LY | 
Sir Thomas Jermyn, in, 1615, preſented him to the living of 
Horingſheath ; but when he went to the biſhop of Norwich for 
inſtitution, that prelate inſiſted on large fees, which induced Dr. 
Bedell, who had elevated notions of the truth of Chriſtianity, to 
conſider every thing beyond the fees of office, as being in its own 
nature ſimonical. The biſhop finding Bedell of a reſolute tem- 
r, was afraid of being ſued in a premunire ; he -therefore 
ranted him his title, and he was accordingly inducted to the 
living. | : 
\ In 4 
and in that ftation behaved in ſuch an engaging manner as en- 
deared him to all the young gentlemen who were ſtudents. 
Every Saturday he delivered an oration: on the excellency of 
Chriſtianity, in the hall of the college, and if crowds broke in, 
he turned his diſcourſe into Latin, which he ſpoke with an ele- 
gance and propriety that charmed all who heard him. 

In 1629 he was promoted to the biſhopric of Kilmore and 
Ardagh, and converted many of the Roman clergy from their 
idolatry. For the uſe of the vulgar he got the common-prayer 
to be tranſlated into Iriſh, and ordered it to be read once a day 
in his cathedral. When the rebellion broke out in 1641, biſhop 
Bedell, with his wife and children, were carried priſoners to a 
place called Cloughboughter, where they were kept above three 
weeks, and afterwards exchanged. In the beginning of the 
month of February in the ſame year, he was taken extremely ill, 
and finding that death was approaching, he ſent for his 8 
with their children, and ſpoke to them concerning the conſola- 
tions that ariſe from the practice of Chriſtian duties, and the plea- 
ſing hope of immortality, the belief of a Deity, and love of a 
Redeemer. - 15 

He died on the ſeventh of that month; and ſo beloved was he, 
even by the mercileſs Papiſts, that the wild Iriſh did him unuſual 
honoury at his interment ; they diſcharged a volley of ſhot, and 
repeated, Requieſcat in pace ultimus Anglrum. © May. the laſt 
of the Englith reſt in peace.” For they often ſaid, That as they 
eſteemed him the beſt of Engliſh biſhops, ſo he would be the laſt 
that ſhould be left among them. One of the Popiſh prieſts, who 
was then preſent, and noted for his horrid cruelty, could not help 
crying out, O fit anima mea cum Bedello, ] would to God my 
ſoul was with Bedell's.” e 
Lady MaRGaRET, Dutcheſs of Newcaſtle, the ſecond wife of 
William Cavendiſh, Duke of Newcaſtle, was born near Col- 
cheſter in the latter-end of the reign of James I. She was the 
youngeſt daughter of Sir Charles Lucas, one of the moſt ac- 

' compliſhed gentlemen of the laſt age, and brought up by her mo- 
ther, not-only in the duties of ' Chriſtianity, but likewiſe in every 
female accompliſhment. | 

In 1643 ſhe obtained leave of her mother to go to Oxford, 
where the court then reſided, and was appointed one of the maids 
of honour to Henrietta, conſort of Charles I. whom ſhe attended 
to France, when the troubles of England forced her to leave the 
kingdom. | 7 Hs | 

At Paris ſhe met with the Marquis of Newcaſtle, whoſe loyalty | 
had occaſioned his exile ; and who, admiring her perſon and ge- 
nius, married her in 1645. She proved a moſt agreeable com- 
panion to the marquis, during the gloomy period of his exile, 
and enlivened her own receſs by writing and converſation, as 
appears from her works, which are numerous. At the reſtora- 
tion ſhe returned with her lord to England, and the king created 
him Duke of Newcaſtle. | | 
This lady was of a generous turn of mind, and uſed to keep 

ſuch females about her perſon as were deſtitute of friends, 
whom ſhe employed in reading to her, and writing what ſhe 
- dictated. 3 | 

She never had any iſſue, and died at London in 1673. 

Sir Thomas AUDLEY was born in this county in the year 
1488, and ſtudied in the univerſity of Cambridge, from which - 
he removed to the Inner-Temple, where he acquired a perfect 
knowledge of the laws of England. In 1526 he was one of the 
benchers, . and appointed by the ſociety to read lectures on the 
ſtatute of privileges, which he did with ſo much judgment and 
| eloquence, that he acquired great reputation. 5 

In 1529 he was choſen ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons, and 
as ſoon as the houſe proceeded to buſineſs, great complaints were 
made againſt the ſcandalous lives and abominable ' vices of the 
clergy, upon which ſome bills were brought in to reſtrict the bu- 
ſineſs in eccleſiaſtical courts, but they were violently oppoſed by 
the biſhops and abbots. 

Fiſher, bithop of Rocheſter, inveighed boldly againſt the bills 
in the Houſe of Lords, which provoked the commons to ſuch a 
degree, that they went with a remonſtrance to the king, which 
was graciouſly received, and Fiſher, who had ſtood up ſo boldly 
in defence of the prieſts, was obliged to uſe equivocal expreſſions 
when the king called upon him to explain himſelf. 

The greateſt care was taken by the miniſtry to have ſuch per- 
ſons choſen into the Houſe of Commons, as would proceed in 
every thing with alacrity, and ſupport the meaſures of the court. 


ik 


Sir Thomas More received the great ſeal, which had been taken - | centurion, when they were about to whip him, © What, ſaith be. 


. 


627 he was elected provoſt of Trinity-College, Dublin 4 | 


and Sir Thomas Audley fulfilled all the king's expeQations by 
the whole of his behaviour, and 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Alfter this, an affair happened which made a conſiderable naiſe, 


| 
| 
| 


the tyrant his ſovereign till his death, which happened on the 
laſt day of April 1544. 


tiſes againſt Popiſh ceremonies, which brought upon him the 


| likewiſe incurred the ſame penalties. 


given to Sir Thomas Audley, with the title of lord-keeper. The 


. 1 be . Vp g F. 
from Wolley, and Was wy ſpeaker of the Houſe of La 
Zone a majority of th 
Houſe of Commons, to paſs a law, that all the ſums botroweg " 
the king from private ſubjects, ſhould be conſidered as Paid, . 
ſhould any court grant a writ to ſue for them. 5 
This parliament was ſo acceptable to the king, that, conti 
to the uſual cuſtom, he continued them another ſeſſions, where 
many important acts paſſed, amongſt which was a law toe 2 
y imp . P ; Xempt 
the clergy from penalties, who had ſubmitted to the legatin 
authority of Cardinal Wolſey. This act was brought into the 
Houſe 'of Lords, but when it was ſent down to the Commons 
they were for N a clauſe in favour of the laity, who had 
But this gave offence to the King, who told them, that acts af 
grace ought to flow ſpontaneouſly, and that their method of 
proceeding was not the way to obtain relief. This was a ſtron 
inſtance of the pride of Henry's nature ; for, although the houſe 
paſſed the bill without the clauſe, he afterwards granted the laity 
a pardon by proclamation. 8 05 Fl. 

Sir Thomas More in 1532 reſigned the great ſeal, which wa 


year following he was appointed lord high chancellor, and ſoon 
after preſided on the trial of his predeceſſor, as well as that of the 
biſhop of Rocheſter, and the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, queen to 
Henry VIII. What Sir Thomas Audley's ſenſations were 
when he pronounced judgment on that lady, can be felt by the 
humane, but only expreſſed by the philoſopher. 


and has been ſince often quoted in the courts of law, even in the 
preſent reign. George Ferrers, repreſentative in parliament for 
the town of Plymouth, was arreſted for debt, and carried to the 
compter, by virtue of a writ from the King's-Bench. This being 
certified to the houſe then ſitting, the ſerjeant at arms was ſent 
to demand the member, and the keeper refuſing to deliver him, 2 
fray enſued, the mace was broke, and the officers obliged to make 
their eſcape by wg ſhelter in ſome of the neighboutin 
houſes. Notice being ſent to the Houfe of Commons, they de. 
clared that they would ſit no longer, and deſired a conference 
with the lords. | » | 
The lord-chancellor Audley declared the contempt flagrant, 
and referred the puniſhment to the Houſe of Commons, who by 
their ſpeaker Sir Thomas Moyle, iſſued a warrant to bring the 
ſheriff of London, and ſeveral other perſons, to the bar of the 
houſe, ſome of whom were committed to the Tower, and the 
others to Newgate. | This was conſidered as an arbitrary pro. 
ceeding ; but, the king wanting an aid at that time, it ſoon ob. 
tained the ſanction of die majeſty. 5 
Lord Chief Juſtice Dyer, mentioning this caſe in one of his 
reports, ſays, © That the ſage of the law held the commitment of 
Ferrers legal, and though the privilege was allowed him, yet 
was it held unjuſt.” Audley continued to enjoy the favour df 


Joan BasTwick, M. D. was born in Eſſex in the year 159, 
He was entered in Emanuel-College, Cambridge, but left the 
univerſity without taking any degree. Having a curioſity t 
viſit foreign countries, he travelled through the Netherlands 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, and ſettled ſome years at Padua, 
where he took the degree of doctor in phyſic. Upon his retutn 
to England, he ſettled at Colcheſter, where his practice became 
conſiderable, and he employed his leiſure hours in writing trez- 


indignation of Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury. Being brought 
before the court of Star-Chamber, he was fined 10col. and 
committed priſoner to the Gate-Houſe, where he remained above 


wad # 719% | . | | 
arch 11, 16g7, an information was exhibited againſt him! 
ſecond time, together with Henry Burton, M. D. and William 
Prynne, barriſter at law. Dr. Baſtwick drew up his own de 
fence ; but not being ſigned by council, the court refuſed to heat 
it, although they knew that no gentleman of the law dared t0 
do it. he lord-keeper Coventry, called upon Baſtwick t 
make his defence, when the doctor ſpoke as follows: 

« My lords, I muſt firmly beſeech your honours. to accept d 
what I have prepared, for it is. pretended, that it is taken 5. 
confeſſio, as if we had failed on our parts either out of negl- 
gence, 1gnorance, or contempt ; and it your honours thall refuſe 
it, then I proteſt before God, angels, and men, that I will put 
this anſwer of mine into Roman buff, 7. e. Latin, and ſend i 
through the whole Chriſtian world, that all men may ſee my it! 
nocency, and your illegal proceedings; and this I will do if! die 
GERT: 2 wy 

Having ſaid this, he toſſed a copy of his defence to the lord. 
keeper, who coolly anſwered, « Dr. Baſtwick, it ſeems, ve 
muſt have it.“ he court pronounced judgment, that Dr. 
Baſtwick, Dr. Burton, and Mr. Prynne, ſhould each pay a fine ol 
zoool. ſhould ſtand in the pillory in Palace-Yard, Weſtminſtel 
and have their ears cut off; after which they were to be impriſoned 
for life. 8 

When Dr. Baſtwick heard this ſentence, he ſpoke as follows 

« ] ſhall preſume to ſay to your honours, as Paul did to the 
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NO | 5 80, 5 od lords, let me ſay to your 
will you 2 putt gr — bf and loyal ſubject's ears, 
22 his duty to his king and country ? Will Py ou cut off a 


u cut off the ears of a phyſician, able to 
| Ss + Ss. * 1. 555 
e curs of Chriſtians, my lords? 
This cruel ſentence was executed with all the circumſtances 
f barbarity and Baſtwick was ſent to Mary's-Caſtle, in one of 
* Scilly-Iſlands, where he remained till 1640, when he was ſet 


. 1 t. gf, 
berty by order of the parliamen 7: | 
* When he came near to London, on his return from his con- 


finement, he was met on the road by a vaſt concourſe of people, 


from whom he received many valuable preſents ; and the parlia- 


ment, in conſideration of his ſufferings, ſettled a penſion on him | 


is wife. It appears from the hiſtory of thoſe times, that 
E in 164 a but how long he ſurvived after that period, 
or where he died, is not- certainly known. 
Sir HaRBOTTLE GRIMSTON, one of the greateſt 1 in 
the laſt century, was born near Maningtree in 1594. He was 
entered a ſtudent of Lincoln's-Inn, where he {tudied the law 
ſome years 3 but an eſtate having been left him b a relation, he 
left his chambers, and gave up all thoughts of proſecuting his ſtu- 
dies any further; but being in love with a daughter of the famous 
udge oke, Ul 
the law his fludy and profeſſion, the parents would never conſent 
to the match. This induced him to return to his chambers : 
and he was afterwards called up to the bar. He ſoon acquired 


great practice; and the town of Colcheſter elected him their 


recorder. . LEED 5 | 
At the meeting of the long parliament, he was choſen mem- 


ber for that borough, and concurred with ſuch meaſures as were 


conſiſtent with the fundamental principles of the conſtitution ; but 
when he found that violent meaſures were purſued, and that 
every thing was running to confuſion, he refuſed. to attend in the 


houſe any more. 


During the uſurpation, he travelled abroad and viſited foreign 
countries, but returning to England in 1660, he was choſen 


| ſpeaker of that Houſe of Commons who voted for the reſtoration, 
for which the king, upon his return, appointed him maſter of the 


rolls; and he diſcharged the duties of that honourable office, 
with the greateſt integrity, upwards of twenty-two years. 
Biſhop Burnet, who was his chaplain, and who preached to 
him upwards of ten years, ſays, That he was a pious charitable 
man, continually giving large ſums of money, in as private a man- 
ner as poſlible, to diſtreſſed families; and yet, ſays Burnet, « I 


always thought him not over-rich.” His lady gave 1000l. every 


year in private charities, beſides conſiderable ſums for the ſupport 
of ſchools in country villages, where education is often difficult 
to be had. It was her conſtant practice to leave her coach at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the _ towns, and walk on foot, 


dreſſed in the plaineſt manner, and aſſociate herſelf with the 


poorer people; by which means the learned the ſtate of their cir- 
cumſtances, - __ relieved them according to their different 
wants. | | 

Burnet tells us further, that when Charles II. ſent an order 
to Sir Harbottle to diſcharge his chaplain becauſe he preached 
againſt Popery, the aged lawyer begged to be excuſed ; and ſent 


back word to his majeſty, that he was an old man, and had great 


need of Burnet's aſſiſtance, to help him to prepare for a future 
ſtate. He died on the laſt day of Deverhber 1083, 1n the nine- 
tieth year of his age. F | 

The Rev. Thomas Cawro was born near Colcheſter in 
the year 1637, where his ſather was an eminent Puritan miniſter, 
and whom the troubles of the times occaſioned to ſeek refuge in 


Holland, where this ſon received his education in grammar- 


learning, and was admitted a ſtudent in the univerſity of Leyden. 
He made himſelf maſter of the Hebrew language, and in 1660 


returned to England. He was admitted to the degree of bache- 
lor of arts, in Merton-College, Oxford; but refuſing to comply 


with the act of uniformity, he was diſqualified from holding any 
employment in the church. 

Having reccived orders from the-Non-Conformiſts, he was ap- 
pointed to preach to a congregation in Weſtminſter, where he was 
well eſteemed. He died of a conſumption in 1677. 

Joun TauRLoE, Eſq. was the ſon of a clergyman in Eſſex, 
where be was born in 1616. When he had received a ſuitable 
education, he was entered as a ſtudent in Lincoln's-Inn, under 
the direction of Oliver St. John, afterwards ſolicitor-general, and 
lord chief juſtice of the Common-Pleas. | 
* applied himſelf: cloſely to his ſtudies, and was called up to 

ar. 

At the reſtoration he made an offer of his ſervices to Charles 
IT. which at that time ſeems to be rejected, although in a very 
modeſt manner. As ſoon as the parliament met he was commit- 
ted to the cuſtody of the ferjeant at arms, on a charge of high 
treaſon, although he was not om of thoſe exempted from the 
benefit of the act of indemnit ; Laut he was ſoon after diſcharged, 
and retired to his houſe at Milton in Oxfordſhire, where he tpent 
the greateſt part of his time, except during the terms, when he 
came to his chambers in Lincoln's-Inn, to attend the buſineſs of 
that ſociety. " | 


He died ſuddenly at his chambers in Lincoln's-Inn, in 


3 


Mr. Grimſton was told, that unleſs he was to make 


—— 


ſent to oppoſe the Spaniſh armada. 


1678, and was interred under the chapel. His ſtate papers | 


have ſince been publiſhed, and are conſidered as a very valuable 
collection. a 5 | 

The right Rev. Dr. Joun GaupEN, biſhop of Worceſter, 
was born in Eſſex in 1605, and educated at Bury St. Edmund's; 
in Suffolk, from whence he removed to St. John's-College, 
Cambridge. 57 went ſome time after to Oxford, and enter- 
ed himſelf in Wadham-College, where he took his degrees, and 
became for ſome years a private tutor in gentlemen's families. 
His firſt preferment in the church was the valuable rem of 
Bocking, in this county, to which he was preſented by the Earl 
of Eſſex in 1641 EDN =] 

When Charles I. was. beheaded, he publiſhed the celebrated 
work, entitled Icon Baſilike, ſaid to have been written by the 
unfortunate king, while he was confined in the Iſle of Wight: 

Biſhop Burnet tells us, that when he was in company with the 
Duke of York, afterwards James II. the converſation turned 
upon the doctrines of Popery, and the doQor mentioned to the 
duke, that his father had declared his abhorrence of that religion 
in the book mentioned above. 

The duke replied, that the Icon Baſilike was not written by 
his father, but by Dr. Gauden, who did it in the name of the 
king, in order to procure the greater reſpect to his memory. 
We have attentively peruſed this book, and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that there is an elevated ſtrain of piety runs through it; 
but the language is far ſuperior to any thing we have read, writ- 
ten either by the king or Gauden. | | 

After all, we think there is a ſtrong preſumptive proof, that 
the king never wrote it ; and that the copy had been communi- 
cated to Gauden by ſome perſon whoſe name he has thought 
proper to conceal. | 


In 1660 Dr. Gauden was appointed biſhop of Exeter, and 
| afterwards tranſlated to the ſee of Worceſter, and died of a fit 


of the ſtone in 1662. | | 

ROBERT CECIL, Earl of Saliſbury, was the ſon of the lord 
high treaſurer Burleigh, prime miniſter to Queen Elizabeth, by 
his ſecond lady Mildred, daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, of 
Giddy-Hall in Eſſex. He was born in 1560, and being of a 
weakly conſtitution was tenderly brought up by his mother, and 
educated under a careful and learned tutor, till he was ſent to St. 
John's-College, Cambridge, where he was entered as a noble- 
man commoner, and received the honorary degree of maſter of 
arts. : 

He ſerved in 1585 and 1586, in parliament, for the city of 
Weſtminſter, and, ſome years after, he was returned knight of 
the ſhire for Cambridge, In 1588 he was one of thoſe young 
noblemen who ſerved as a volunteer on board the fleet that was 
He may be ſaid to have 
been a courtier from his cradle, having the advantage of his fa- 
ther's inſtructions and experience. | 1 

Elizabeth, who was an excellent judge of merit, finding that 
young Cecil had all the abilities of his father, employed him in 
affairs of ſtate, and ſoon after knighted him; and in 1396 he 
was ſworn of the privy- council, and made one of the principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate, to the great diſappointment of the Earl of 
Eſſex, who intended to have procured that place for Sir Thomas 
Bodley. Whilſt he was in that poſt, he ſhewed an indefatigable 
addreſs in procuring foreign intelligence from all parts of the 
world, holding, at his own expence, correſpondence with all am- 
baſſadors and foreign ſtates, by which means he diſcovered 
who were the queen's enemies, either at home or abroad. For 
theſe ſervices he was highly valued by the queen; but mortally 
hated by the Papiſts, who printed a book againſt his conduct in 
ſuppreſling their religion, and threatened to murder him. He 
returned an anſwer to their invectives, both in Latin and Eng- 
liſh, wherein he declared, that he deſpiſed all their threats, and 
freely told them, that, like an upright ſervant of his country, and 
an enemy to their opinions, he would exert himſelf ſo vigorouſly 
againſt Popery, that there ſhould not be one prieſt left in the 
kingdom; and if the Papiſts could not live without maſs, they 
might go 'to thoſe countries where their beloved religion was 
eſtabliſhed ; for as no Proteſtant government could exiſt where 


they were not ſtrictly kept in ſubjection, ſo the queen would 


conlider their abſence from the kingdom as the beſt ſecurity of 
her life and government. 

In 1599 he ſucceeded his father as principal miniſter to the 
queen, and ſupported the dignity of government during the laſt 
years of that reign, with profound judgment and abilities, equa} 
to thoſe of his father. 

Being acquainted with all the arts of politics, he kept a ſecret 
correſpondence. with James, King of Scotland, in which he was 
in great danger of being detected; for as her majeſty was taking 
the air on Blackhcath, a poſtman came riding by her, and in- 
quiring whence he came ? ſhe was told from Scotland. Cecil, 
who attended her, knowing there were ſome letters in the pac- 
ket, which would diſcover bis correſpondence, and poſſibly coſt 
him his life, with great preſence of mind called for a knife to 
open it, that delay might not create ſuſpicion. When he had 
cut it open, he told thi: queen, that it ſmelt extremely nauſeous, 
and that before her majeſty peruſed any of the letters, it was pro- 
per that the whole parcel ſhould be aired at a fire. This firata- 


| gem ſucceeded, and the artful miniſter got time to conceal the 


letters that would have brought him into trouble. 
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88. . TAE NEW ax» COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. , 
In 1608 he ſucceeded the Earl of Dorſet as lord high treaſurer 
of England, which he enjoyed four years, and died at Marlbg. 
Es a 2 1 on his return from Bath, in 1612. . | 
Upon the acceſſion of King J. mes, Cecil was created Earl of [ He was undoubtedly one of the greateſt miniſters that ever di. 
Saliſbury, and his brother Earl of Exeter. His activity in the || re&ed the government of this kingdom, following on all occa. 
_ diſcovery of the Popiſh plot Was fuch a walter piece. of Shoe 7 1] ſions the conduct of his father, the great Lord Burleigh, which 
licy, that he continued to, riſe In. his Toyereign's eſteem, while |] was that of an able, upright, and judicious miniſter, one that 
many of. the Papiſts loaded bim with execrations ; and altho gh had always his country's good at heart, and deſpiſed all the ways 
the criminals confeſſed their guilt, yet it was aſſerted that the |] but thoſe which lead to virtue. e | 
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On her deceale, he opened her will in the council, and the | 
ſame day proclaimed James VI, of. Scotland, King of England, 
Ee — . - , 33. BS 3 + ” 

| amidſt a vaſt concourſe of ſpectators. | 


whole was a ſcheme contrived by Cecil. : | - 
An "ACCURATE LIST or ihr FAIRS: 
4 2 M 4 : 35 i 9 : : | | 4 is Fo S 
; | IN T HE 
1 f COVUNnEY Sr E199 
-Þ -Places. | Months. | b. Articles fol. N Places. Months. p., Articles ſold. 
F. ase. _ 2 | Horſes, cattle & toys A July . | 26| Toys = 2 
Althorne — 5 Toys Lachingdo wn 7 — 3 
Audley-End .....- | Auguſt....... — | Cheeſe "7 e he ſecond | |YJ_ 
| Bardfield ws > ... | June......--. [22 | Cattle and toys Lig Tueſday in - Ditto 
| Barking. gg... October | — | Horſes 7 | | May 1 7 . 
Baſſildoernn . . . September. . | 14 Toys | = Malden oc. cos September.... | 18| Ditto 
| Belchamp St. Paul. 8 30 Ditto and cattle I Manuden Eaſter-Mond. — 7 
13 onday after Ih... Maningtree June | 15 | Ditto 
1 Bentley 4 St. S within Toys 5 Meſſi 4 irſt Tueſday | 91 Ditt 
5 Billericay )  eniofes 8 8 ſay e 
1 1 *-**** 1] | Otober...... | 7 | Cattle in general | Eaſter- Tue — 
Blackmore Auguſt.......|21| Ditto of | Newport November | 17 Horſes 
.| Bradwell ......... RIS 24 | Toys G -w September ..... | go | Small Ware 
'B, w_ WV er St. Ofyth 8 - - - Aſcenſion- Day — | Toys ; 
eee e 1 . | Whit-Tueſday | — | Ditto 
. | July .,.------ | 18] } Hornedcattle and || Prittlewell........ Jul «- - | 25 | Ditto 
JJ horſes 1] Purleigh.....-... . | Whit-Tueſday | Ditto 
IBrightling-Sea 7 e -- | 1] Toys MY ny „ 8 3 15 _ 1 PF 
1 April [25] Un. 1] Raleigh ...-..---. | Trin. Monday | Ditto and Horſes 
( Bomham. .. . C Septegbet. . 4 Due 4 ee e 
| Canewdon....-.-.. | June ..------ |-24 | Ditto | Rochford... Wedneſd. after] I Ditto, glovery, & 
_ | Canvey-lfle....... | ———a | 2; Ditto | St. Michael | clothes 
'] Caftle-Hedington. . | May... .----- | 3| Ditto and cattle A 2 e 24 | Cattle and horſes 
8 1 — 12 17 „ . | Auguſt ..... .. | —| Toys 
+ ©. OO 1 November pk South-Benfleet .. Ditto 
; | Cheſterford ........ | July ..--.---- | 5 | Horſes 3 ” | Three days be- | 
Great Clackton ... June -- | 29 | Toys = | fore Eaſter, |” - 
*[ Little Clackton ...} 765 Ditto Southminſter days before Ditto 
ICoggeſhall ... . | Whit-Tueſday | — | Horſes and toys | Whit-Sund. | 
| Eaſter-Tueſd. — | Wholeſale tailor's [| | _ (] September.... 29 7 
+ | 3 24 | Horſes [goods || Stanſtead .....-.-. May | 12 | Cattle and horſes 
_ * ] Colcheſter......4q Jul | 23] Horſes and cattle {| Stanaway......... April. | 23| Toys 
_— On” October. | 20| Ditto, cheeſe, butter || Stebbing ......... July . | 10 | Lambs and cattle 
1 | Wo | 1 and toys i | Wedneſda . „„ | 
"1 Danbury . . ... -- - - - | Shrove- Tueſd. | — | Toys 1 . Whit. Week | © | 
4 Dedham . » - Eaſter-Tueſd. — | Ditto — le . eg | Wednefd. after | Toys 
Dunmow . J May „att . | St. Michael 
. ber.. 8 f Taring .. | Whit-Monday | — | Ditto 
IEarl's Colne...... 9 8055 ne EF — and toys Il . 21 | Ditto 
ente... --> 4 8 5 E : 3 3 
"wc Whit-Tueſday | — n „ Auguſt 10 | þ Horſes 
a 8 k EN: -» | 19 ſheep ; Mon be- | | 
3 | aſter-Tueſd. — FER. rope * fore Whit. — Toys | 
"1 F ord- Street November. 1 Toy 4 | Sunday | | N | 
Fingringhoe ...... | Eaſter-Thurſd. | — | Ditto ; ne ſ | Whit-Tueſday | — } 5... 
1 Foulne WING co. * 10 Ditto | 3 HENS 1 September . | 16 8 ro 
| | 1 23 E GE iptree - Place A 25 | Ditto and horſes 
© (> OI 4 S ag] pence bau. ff ey 0, 1 43 Tux 
Great Hollnigbury. | Whit-Tueſday | — Toys Tolleſhunt-Darcy. —— [11] Ditto 
Great Oakley ..... April... . | 25 Ditto | | Saturday before > 
Great Teag... ... . | Trinity-Mond. | — | Ditto . Mid-Lent ] Y Horſes 
. Great Wakenng „ 25 Ditto A Sunday _ | 4 
Goldh anger RAE | 14 | Ditto November | «| Cows- 
Hadleigh.. ......--. | Jilit-oo------ 24 Ditto [+ | . 14 | J Horſes, cows, 
Hadſtock......-.- | = 28 | Horſes | |} Waltham-Abbey- Serbe d 1 25| > hogs, and hi- 
Halſtead May 6 eatle | | Fame ring ſervants 
„ | CRUDE « >= 0 4 OTE. { July 5 2 Toys % 
eptember....| 9| = eſt-Merſey ..... | Whit-Tyelday | — | Ditto i 
Harlow eacos November. 28 Cattle and horſes Wicks 6 Auguſt 5 31 Ditto 
- 3 . 1 Tors | 2 80 Monday before g 
„ ˖·— bn FE 18 1 Witham . 4 | Whitſunday | Ditto 
_ { Hatfield Broad-Oak | Augulſt..... | 5| Lambs ; September 14 | b 
IIngateſtone . December... I Cattle 8 Wivenhoe. [4 Ditto 
| . * es Toys | Woodham-Ferris. . September J a 
4 | a rk bs . — | — W 
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Ax ACCURATE LIST or Tus ROADS 


Chadwell-Street .. . 
ieee 
Hare- Street 
Brook- Street 


Shenfielccca | 
Mountneſling . . . - - 
Ingateſtone ..'.... 
Margetting 
Widford- Bridge 
Maulſnam 


Springfield 
Newhalt-Park > 
 Monk's-Head. .. .. 
Boreham 


| Witham. — 
Rivenh all hy 
Kevendon 


ͤ— . 2 


Stan wax 
— ound -- co-ed 


| Ardley - oc. -- 
et Monet. GE 
Miſley- Thorn 
Wrab 


| 


From Lawford- 


| Maningtree, and| 
| by Orwell - River 
ſide; but the dif- 


Ia 7 
From London to 
| Malden. 


To Chelmsford 7. . . 


Danbury 


„ „ „„ % „% „% „ „ „ e 


Haveril. 


Brent wood 


| Hatfield-Peverel... | 


 Crofs and Hand 


Colcheſter — 2 


3 9 „ „ = N 
- Downs. - 


' Dover-Court. . .. .. Is 


Street there is ano- | 
ther road through | 


| tance is much the} 
ſame. | 


Great Baddo . . . . | « 


Ford-Street 


Gidea-Hall, belonging to Mr. 


| 8 
ear the thirteenth mile-ſtone is 
Mr. Wallinger's ſeat. 


* * A mile to the right of Brent- 
wood is Warley-Common, where 
7000 infantry had an encampment 
in 1778, and from which a military 
road was made to Tilbury, in order 
to form a communication with the 
camp at Coxheath; at which place, 
in the ſame year, an encampment 
of 15,000 men was commanded by 
Lord Amherſt. 

The road is thus delineated : 
From Warley- Common to 


-: - RECAP a ð ˙ V» 7 miles 
To Tilbury- Fort 16 
Croſs the Thames to 

Graveſend la 17 
7 ROE 25 
. =coonns 34 
CORNER... 22 37 


Park, another ſeat of his lordſhip's. 


Moulſham-Hall, the late Sir Wil- 
liam Mildmay's feat. 


mile-ſtone is 


'Waltham's ſeat, called Newhall- 
Park; and at Miſſey-Thorn is the 
ſeat of the right honourable R. 


Rigby; with ſome others which we [| From Chelmsfordto | 
DE Sed 
To Great Waltham | 
Little- Park 
Black- Chapel 
Dunmow . PR 


Great Eaſton...... 
Thax ted 3 


have not room to inſert here. 


— — 


Near Danbury, on the right, is 
Ffytche, Eſq. | 


which istwomiles ; toHorſe-Heath 
is five further; to Lenton three and 
a half more;-to Abingdon three, 
and from thence to Cambridge fix 


| and a half. 


| Near Brentwood is Thorndon- | 
Hall, the ſeat of Lord Petre. On 
- | the left of e- is Writtle- 

endin Kent, which 
On the right of Chelmsford is 


» 
1N T H E 
LL EST Y or E $8 EK: 
MO nar Fr | Neighbouring Seats of the Nobili | lit) 
— ghbouring Seats of the lit : Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
Places. * - V\ from) and Gentry. Places. . 
From London tO iz os | | 1 
Harwich. = PEE 83 | 
* 2-2: 90 men 2 TY a CAU. co ovoceuec 
From Whitechapel- Brook- Street 
Church to Mil — Within this circle are a number I Sible-Henningham 
V of elegant houſes belonging to the Crouch- Green | At Gosfield, on the left, is the} 
V citizens of London. Veldham-Turnpike ſeat of Earl Nugent. | 
1 Wanſtead-Houſe, the ſeat of Sir Oker- Hill. On Gogmagog-Hills is the ſeat F 
PEI James Tylney Long, Bart. Redgewell......-- 


Baythorn-End..... 
T 
. 5 


FRY 8 r 


From London to 
Harlow. 


From Whitechapel- 

Church to Bow... 
ENT os s tes 
Epping-Forelſt .... 
Woodford.....--- 
E ping. 5606 2 26 „ „ 20 


From Chelmsford to 
Tilbury-Fort. 
. 
Biltericay...-..---f 
Noke's-Bridge .... | 
Horndon 
Weſt-Tilbury..... | 
Tilbury-Fort ..... 


From whence you 
may .croſs the [| 
ThamestoGraveſ- | 


— 


On the 5 — of the thirty-firſt | 
ew-Houſe, the ſeat — | 
of R. Hoare, Eſq. on the left is Lord [| To Great Baddow . 
Battle- Bridge 
Raleig oo foo | 


From Chelmsford to | 
Raleigh. 


Danbury-Place, the ſeat of Thomas | | 
— 3 | From Walden you | 


* You may continue through || may proceed ſeven 
this road to Cambridge, by proceed- | 
ing from Haveril to Withersfield, || 
from thence to| 
| Cambridge, which | 
tis ſix miles further, 

and makes in the 


Saffron-Walden. |: 


” 


. 


miles further to- 


Bournbridge, and | 


Whole 


No. 8 


2 * 8 2 8 


; — — 4 4 
— — — : 


On the right of Ba thorn-End 
is Baythorn-Park, the feat of John 
Pike, Eſq. 


In the circle of Bow, Stratford; 
&c. lie a number of noble buildings. 

On the left ſide of Epping is 
Copped-Hall, the ſeat of J. Conyers, 
Eſq. and at Harlow, on the right, is 
the ſeat of Mr. Gardener. 


n 


If you travel from Rumford to 
Tilbury, at Upminſter, is New- 
Place, the ſeat of Sir James Eſ- 
* | daile, Knt. and, one mile beyond 
it, Cranham-Hall, belonging to 
lethorpe. To the ri 
s-Tye is Hacton- 
the ſeat of Edward Braund, I 
| ght of Okendon is Bell- 
Houſe, Lord Dacre's ſeat. 


= 
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To the ri 


* 


11 


At Waltham, on the right, is 
Langleys, the ſeat of J. 


* 


Jo the left of Eaſton is Eaſton- 
Lodge, belongingto Lord Maynard. | 
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a. 


SUFFOL K, belonging to the Dioceſs of Norwich, and Province of Canterbury, is 
TY | 3 f SS RPE : * Re opal | 
1— — — — . — — — —ͤ — 
| - The German Ocean, Eaſt.” | From Eaſt to Weſt fifty- two 22 Hundreds, — 
| Cambridgeſhire, Wet. | mites in length. __ LY 32 Market-Towns, 1 
Ihe river Stour, South. From North: to South twenty- | 575 Pariſhes, | 55 pink 
And the rivers Ouſe the leſ- | eight miles in breadth. iT 8 95 Vicarages, i Gre | 4 | 
iſer, and Waveney, which ſe-| Is 146 miles in circumfer- | 1500 Villages, For 3 5 
ee e 1 n s "Ty 1 5 | Aldborough. 
Iparate it from Norfolk on the | ence. | | 34.420 Houſes, I Sudb | 
North. _ | . And * principal town is St. } 206,000 Inhabitants. ' Eye Wc 
© | TER 0 ER: dmundſbury. | 1 l | | | | | 
J PRO Gone. 71 aaa e 
county, ſeventy-three miles North | Two for each. 
[ Eaſt of London. | l We 
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Taz NarvzAL His roxv OF THIS COUNTY. 


ö UFF OLK | is derived from ,a Saxon word, which implies 
South Folks, or Southern People. Bury St. Edmunds, or 


St. Edmundſbury, is the chief town, where the aſſizes aud other 


courts are held. The air is very clear and healthy, even near 

the ſea - coaſt; the beach being generally ſandy and helly, which 
either abforbs or ſhoots off the ſea-water, and keeps it from 
ſtagnating, or forming a noiſome aud ſtinking mud, whence 
phyſicians eſteem the air as good as any in England. The ſoil 
is of various qualities; that near the hore is ENS nd full of 
heaths, yet abounds in rye, ere hemp, with numerous 
flocks of ſheep. High Suffolk, or the woodlands, which is the 
inland part of the county, though abounding with wood, has a 
rich deep clay and marl, that yields good paſture-grounds, 
on which feed abundance of cattle. That part which lies on 


the confines of Eſſex and Cambridge alſo affords excellent 


cad and about Bury St. Edmunds, on to the North and 
orth-Weſt, it is fruitful in corn, except towards Newmarket. 
The feeding of cattle and ſheep on turnips, is faid to have been 
an improvement firſt begon in this county. Its principal pro- 
duce is butter and cheeſe, the latter of which is frequently in 
this county very much the worſe, on account of the goodneſs 
of the former ; and is ſometimes of ſo hard a nature, as to 
require the force of a hatchet to cut it. This county is gene- 
rally divided into two parts, namely, the Franchiſe or Liberty 
of St. Edmund, which contains the Weſt part of the county; 
and the Geldable, which is the Eaſtern ; each of theſe furniſhes 
a diſtin grand jury at the aſſizes. | 
The inhabitants of Suffolk have much of that honeſt ſimpli- 
City for which their Saxon anceſtors were ſo remarkable, and in 
eneral they are very induſtrious, eſpecially ſuch as are employed 
In agriculture and fiſhing. | „ f 
e principal rivers in this county are the Deben, which riſes 
near Mendle am, and running South-Eaſt, gives name to the 
market-town of Debenham, pailes by Woodbridge, and about 
eleven miles further loſes itſelf in the ſea. 5 85 
The river Gipping, or Orwell, riſes near the ſource of the 
Deben, and runs almoſt in a parallel direction with it. It paſſes 
by Ipſwich, where it is navigable, after which it falls into the 
Coe Ocean. | 
The river Ald riſes, near mms oy and running South- 
Eaſt, falls into the German Ocean a little below Orfo 


. 


Ps 


The Blith riſes near Haleſworth, and-running Eaſtward falls. 


into the German Ocean at Southwold. There are others of 
ſmaller note, ſuch as the Ore, the Berdon, and the Bourne, or 
Lark. The ſmaller Ouſe and the Waveney will be taken notice 
of in our account of Nortolk. | 


A DxscrieTivE Accouxr or THE CiTIEs, BOROUGH, 


CORPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE« + 


MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


„ Sw +4 S's 


F » ©» + 


upon a town more agreeable in its ſituation.” 


The abbey, - once ſo famous, was firſt built of wood, by 


Sigebert, king of the Eaſt-Angles, ſoon after Chriſtianity was 
planted here; and when finiſhed (about the year 638) that king 
' retired into it, and ſhut himſelf from the world. 
King Edmund, from whom the town takes its name, began 
to reign over the Eaſt-Angles in the year 855, being then four- 
teen years of age, and reigned only fiſteen years, when he was 
killed A. D. 870, as e e at Hoxne, at twenty- nine years 
of age; and his corpſe was, thirty-three years after, removed to 
Bury. The r was much enriched thereby, and the monks, 
who were of the Benedictine order, found means, about the year 
1020, to get it entirely to themſelves, excluding the ſeculars; 
and King Canute, in the fourth year of his reign, founded 
more magnificent church, in honour. of St. Edmund, which 
was finiſhed in twelve years, and dedicated to Chriſt, St. Mary, 
and St. Edmund. | | 
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which indeed are very beautiful and ſtately, and ſtand in the 
ſame church-yard; the one dedicated to St. Mary, the oth! 
built in the reign of Edward VI. to St. James. 
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reren fide of che altar (to which we ap- 
1 May yn aſcent: of ix ſteps) the tomb of Mary, Queen 
© F 2 fifter of Henry VIII. and wife of Charles Brandon, 
s . There are other handſome monuments in this 


. mol remarkable public buildings are the abbey- 


ich is ſtill a fine monument of what the abbey once 
as Ln mg ildhall ; the wool-hall; the ſhire-houſe; the 
market- croſs; and the grammar- ſchool, endowed by King 


Edward VE -. 


As ſome labourers were breaking up part of the ground in | 


St. Mary's, on the 20th of February 1772, they diſcovered a 


| Jeaden coffin, which, on examination, appeared to contain the 


remains of Thomas Beaufort, third ſon of John of Gaunt, Duke 


of Lancaſter. and ſon to King Edward III. The body was 


entire, the features and lineaments of the face quite perfect; 
the hair brown, intermixed with grey, and the nails on the 
fingers and toes complete. The body was about ſix feet in 


length ; and the face was covered with a maſk. In the coffin | 


were ſeveral materials belonging to embalming; as alſo 'a 
filver crucifix. He died at. Eaſt- | 

Henry VI. and was buried in this church, to which he was 
a bencfator. __ _ | po 


Little trade is catried on here, only ſpinning, by which moſt 


of the poor women are employed; but the neighbouring gentry 


ſpend conſiderable ſums, which keep up the {ſpirits of the people. 

he famous league between the barons, when they took up 
arms againſt mg Jha, was ſigned in this town, which after- 
wards procured the great charter of privileges. There was a 
continual conteſt between the townſmen and monks, the latter 
having exerciſed great ſeverity to the former; and in the reign 
of Edward III. the inhabitants roſe in a body, and broke open 


the gates of the abbey, carrying off all its valuable treaſures, 


charters, and books. They likewiſe took the abbot and monks 
riſoners, whom they obliged to ſign a charter, diſclaiming all 
pretenſions to authority over. the townſmen. But for this the 
town was fined 60,000]. and nineteen of the inhabitants hanged 
before the gate of the abbey. . 1 5 
In 1447 2 parliament met here by order of Henry VI. and 
during the time it was fitting,” Humphrey, Duke of 7 EIS 
uncle to the king, was baſely murdered through the inſtigation 


ol his baſtard brother, Cardinal Beaufort. Another event we 


ſhall take notice of that happened in this town: Arundel Coke, 


| Eſq. a barriſter. at law, had married the ſiſter of Edward Criſp, 


Eſq. a gentleman of great fortune, but of a ſickly conſtitution. 
Cole knew that upon Criſp's death his eſtate would: devolve 
on him by virtue of his marriage, and therefore he formed the 
horrid reſolution of murdering his brother. ; | 

On Chriſtmas-Day 1721, Coke invited his brother-in-law to 
dine with him, and they ſpent the evening in a very ſocial 
manner. One Woodbourne, a labourer, having been ſeduced 
and bribed for that purpoſe, waited in the church-yard through 
which Criſp was- to 
received a ſignal from Coke, who had ſlipt out ſome time before 
the other, Criſp was in a moment knocked down, and terribly 
cut and mangled with a hedge-bill. As ſoon as they thought 
he was dead, they ſeparated, and Coke went home to his own 
houſe ; but how great was his ſurpriſe, when, ſoon after he ſaw 


Mr. Criſp, whom he believed to. have been murdered, come 
into the parlour all over bloody. Criſp took no notice of the ||| 


affair for ſome days; but afterwards told it to a gentleman, who 
cauſed both of them to be apprehended, when W oodbourne- 
confeſſed the whole. Nr 55 | 4 
The trial came on before lord chief juſtice King, at St. 
Edmundſbury, and being found guilty, they. received ſentence: 
of death. But the moſt remarkable thing was, that being the 
firſt perſons who had been tried on the Coventry-Act, Coke 
urged in arreſt of judgment, that their crime did not come 
within the meaning, or even words of the ſtatute, as they went 
out. with an intention to murder, and not to maim or deface. 
Pcrhaps no perſon ever heard ſuch a plea before, and made too 
b. a perſon who had been brought up to the law! Lord 
ing juſtly obſerved, that it was the weakeſt piece of ſophiſtry 
he had ever heard urged, and that if the ſpirit of the law had 
not been brought in to aſſiſt the letter, it would have been a 
perverting of juſtice, and a diſhonour to the nation. It was 
expected that 2 multitudes of people would aſſemble to ſee 
the criminals ſuffer, for which reaſon Coke was executed about 
four o'clock in the morning, and Woodbourne at the uſual 
ume. Mr. Criſp lived many years after, 
St. Edmundſbury is governed by an alderman, recorder, 
twelve capital burgeſſes, and twenty-four common-council-men, 
ere is a weekly market on Wedneſdays, and two fairs, one 
on September 21, that continues ' three weeks, ſometimes 
longer, on account of the number. of nobility and gentry who 
reſort thereto; and another fair on the gd of December, which 
continues three days, for horſes, - butter, and cheeſe. In this 
town, beſides the churches, are one Preſbyterian, one Indepen- 
ent, and one Quakers meeting. Eg 
Euſton-Hall, near Bury, belongs to the Duke of Grafton, 
and is a very elegant building. The parks are laid out with 
great taſte and ingenuity, There are ſome other fine ſeats in 
the ſame neighbourhood, belonging to private gentlemen; the 
2 


aſt-Greenwich, in the reign of 


aſs on his return home; and having 


— 
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principal of theſe are Livermere ; and near it is Ampton : the 
one belonging to Mr. Lee, and the other to Mr. Calthorpe, 
who have been at a conſiderable expence in adorning the rooms 
in their houſes with the moſt elegant furniture, and their gardens 
are laid out in the moſt beautiful manner. | 


 Irswicn, diſtantfrom London ſixty- nine miles, and twelve from 


Harwich, is ſituated upon the edge of the river Orwell, which 


taking a ſhort turn to the Welt, the town forms there a kind 


of ſemicircle upon the bank of the river. It was one of the 
moſt conſiderable mercantile towns in Suffolk, and ſo populous, 
that it had twenty-one pariſh-churches ; but that number is 
now reduced to twelve, and the trade decreaſes daily, which 
is the more to be lamented, as its ſituation on the river Orwell 
enables ſhips of 500 tons burden to come up to the harbour. 
It is ſuppoſed to be the moit convenient port in Britain for 
fitting out . ſhips for the Greenland-fiſhery, and the moit com- 
modious, both for their reception and the boiling of the blubber ; 
but with all theſe advantages it is daily neglecied, and trade in 
general much on the decline. The ſituation of this town is 
both extremely agreeable: and romantic; for, as you approach 
its borders on the road from Varmouth, it ſeems to itand in 
a valley; but from the old London road it is viewed as built 
on the aſcent of a hill, and appears with every advantage that 
can be expected. In the reign of Henry I.. a priory of 


black canons was founded near the church of the Holy 


Trinity; but at the diſſolution it had not above 881. for its 


annual ſupport. In the ſame reign, one Lacy, a baron, founded 
a priory of Auguſtine monks, which, when the ſmaller mo- 


naſteries were ſuppreſſed, Cardinal Wolſey, a native of this 


town, turned into a fecular college, where youth were to be 
inſtructed in grammar, and from thence ſent to finiſh their 


ſtudies in Chriſt-Church, Oxford; but when the cardinal was: 
 attainted, this foundation was diſſolved. 


In the reign of 
King John, an hoſpital was founded here for lepers, which af- 
terwards received conſiderable benefactions. Henry de Maneſby 
founded a - convent for black friars in the reign. of Henry 
III. and in the reign of his ſon Edward I. Sir Robert Tip- 
tot founded both a church and convent for the friars mi- 
nors. | LO 5 | 

From theſe, and many other .particulars, Ipſwich appears to 
have been a place of great antiquity ; and when the perſecuted 
Proteſtants . ſettled in England, the woollen manufactory was 
eſtabliſhed and carried on with great ſucceſs, by which vaſt 
numbers of poor people were employed, and large fortunes 
acquired, At preſent it is both populcus and well built; its 
decay of trade having brought many genteel people to reſide 
in it, on account of the healthineſs of the place, and cheapneſs 
of proviſions, having the belt market of any other town in the 
county. The place where this is held, is a large open ſquare, 
and in 1t 1s a croſs of curious workmanſhip, where the friars 
uſed to deliver their diſcourſes to the people. The ſhambles 
where the butchers kill their meat are well contrived, and were 
firſt erected in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, whoſe ſole deſire 
was to promote the honour and intereſt of her people. The 
market for butter, poultry, fiſh, and all forts of country provi- 
ſions, is behind the ſhambles, and kept extremely clean; an 
article of c my too much neglected in other parts. 

The town-hall is a large ſpacious edifice, and there is a noble 


| hoſpital, : where not only aged perſons, but poor young children 


and lunatics, are ſupported. The houſe of correction, for diſ- 


- orderly perſons, ſtands near the hoſpital ; and there is an excel- 


lent free-ſchool, with a well-choſen library of claflical and other 


authors. | 


It is remarkable, that at low water the harbour is almoſt 


| dry, although the tide riſes to a conſiderable height, which 


induced Charles II. to ſay to the Duke of Buckingham, that 
it was a town without inhabitants, a river without water, ſtreets 
without names, and the aſſes wore boots: becauſe, - inſtead of 
{treets, the town is divided into wards, and that when the 
bowling-green was rolled by ailes, boots were put ; on the legs 
of thoſe animals, to prevent their making any impreſſion on the 
ground. 

There are ſeveral meetings for Proteſtant Diſſenters, which, 
as well as the churches, are 15 full on Sundays, that it is not ſo 
depopulated as is commonly imagined. | 

In the reign of Charles II. it was ſerved with a quo warrants, 
and its charters having been delivered up, the king granted a 
new one, by which they are governed by two bailiffs, a recorder, 
twelve aſſiſtants, called porumen, two coroners, a town-clerk, 
and twenty-four common-council-men. It enjoys many privi- 
leges, as appears from the record of an ancient trial in the reign 
of Edward III. when it was determined that they had the ſole 
right of all duties paid on goods coming into the harbour of 


Harwich in Eſſex, as well as many other towns on the coaſt. 


No freeman is obliged to ſerve on juries out of the town, nor 
can any of them be compelled to diſcharge the duties of count 
offices, except that of ſheriff. They have alſo a right 10 pala 
fines and recoveries, without applying to the court of Common- 
Pleas, and to affix the aſſize of bread, wine, and other ſorts of 
proviſions. All crimes, from high treaſon to a ſimple miſ- 
demeanor, were likewiſe to be tried in their courts; but ſince 


judges have been appointed to hold circuits twice in the year, 


that. cuſtom has been diſuſed. . Beſides the public foundations 


already 
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| fchoals for boys, and one for girls, together with a fund for the 


he country round Ipſwich, as are all the counties ſo near | 


23 is continually ſhipp 


the inhabitants being allowed to divert themſelves there with 


walking, bowling, &c. _ „ . 
In this park are ſome of the moſt beautiful deer in the king- 
dom; they are of a fine white colour ſpotted with black, like 
harlequin dogs, with bald faces: theſe, intermixed with fallow 


deer, make a fine variety. 


for butchers meat; Wedneſday and Friday for fiſh ; and Satur- 
gay for all ſorts of proviſions. It has alſo five annual fairs; 


one on April 2g, one on May 7 and 8, one on July 25, one on 


the 11th and 12th of Auguſt for cattle, and the fifth on Sep- 
tember 14, for lambs, and has alſo a very conſiderable one for 
butter and cheeſe, to which the whole country round reſort, to 
furniſh themſelves with winter ſtores ; as do alſo many of the 


London dealers in. thoſe commodities, who, however, are not | 


ſuffered to buy till after the firſt three days of the fair. 


* MitLDen-HALL, about fourteen miles North-Weſt from Bury, | 


is ſituate on the river Lark; it is a town of very extenſive limits, 
leaſant and well-built, and has a fine church and lofty ſteeple. 
t has a plentiful Friday market, and a very conſiderable annual 
fair, which laſts four * A little North of the church is the 
manſion-houſe formerly the ſcat of Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart. 
who, in the reign of Queen Anne, was ſpeaker of the Houſe of 
Commons, and how of Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, Bart. 
In the year 1507, a great part of this town was conſumed 
by fire. 5 e „ | 

"How Thetford we croſſed the Ouſe to BRANDON, diſtant 
from London ſeventy-eight miles, which gives the title of an 
Engliſh duke to the Duke of Hamilton of * 1] 
cell. built towyn, and has a good church belonging to it. It gave 
a lord-mayor. to London, A. D. 1445, to wit, Sir Simon 25 
Draper, who built Leadenhall for the uſe of the city, and left 
5000 marks, a very great ſum in thoſe days, to charitable uſes. 
Brandon has loſt its market, but ſtands conveniently upon the 
Ouſe, over which it has a bridge, and a ferry to convey goods 
to and from the Iſle of Ely. 355 ? 


Fenns, begin; and there is a village named Do wWNHAM, which 
Hollingſhed has mentioned in his chronicle, where, in 1566, 


twenty-ſeven fiſhes of a large ſize were thrown on ſhore, moſt | k monks, 
but none of its ruins are now to be ſeen. 


of which were upwards of twenty feet long. As the Engliſh 


in that age knew but little of the Northern ſeas, we may ſuppoſe || 


that theſe were a ſmaller ſpecies of. whales, as we have. ſeen 
ſome of thoſe creatures not we ty any twenty feet in length. 
This village is likewiſe called Sandy-Downham, from an acci- 


1 nunnery was founded 


}- Creeting St. Mary; but as they were both ſubje@ to fore 
| 3 of we Benedictine order, they were diſſolved = | 


beginning of the reign of Fenty VI. along with the other alien 


prlories. — 25 : . 
:Comss is a village where, in the reign of Richard L 4 
| Theobald de Valoins, who endoweg 
it with ſeveral lands for its ſupport, as appears by its valuation 
at the diſſolution, when its annual revenues amounted to 


| 80]. 128. gd. In the reign of Edward 1II. Matilda, Count, 


of Ulſter, founded a ſecular chauntry at this place; but the prieſt 
ſoon after removed from it, and it was turned into a nuns, 
which remained till the general diſſolution; although at preſem 


| 3 1] vagant : they 
1 has five market ne e- Tueſday and Thurſday 


| of the houſes are neat, nor does it bear ſuch an appearance f 


authority. 
| of William Rufus; at a village calle 


a 4 


| fitted u 


otland. This is a 


none of its ruins are viſible, yet the people {till ſhew the plate 
where it ſtooc. | ea 18H 
"NgzpHamM, ſeventy-three miles from London, and nine 
miles North-Weſt from Ipſwich, is a thoroughfare town, tole. 
rably well built. It was formerly a town of conſiderable trade 
in the manufactory of coarſe woollen cloth, which brought 
conſiderable ſums annually to the place; but it is now ſo much 
decayed, that the inhabitants of the neighbouring places har 
a' proverbial — when a perſon is thoughtleſs and ext. 
ay, „He is on the hight road to Needham.“ 
However the town has ſome conſiderable dealers in it; man 
poverty as the proverb would ſeem to indicate. It has a weekly 
market on Wedneſdays. | 
. - OryToON hath the ruins of a caſtle, faid to have been built 
by Offa, King of Mercia, but of this we have not any certain 
here was an ancient — founded in the reign 


ſubjeR to a foreign monaſtery, it was diffolved in the reign 
Henry VI. | | | 

BRETENHAM is a village where are ſeen the remains of z 
Roman camp, and it is ſuppoſed they had a ſtation here, which 
ſome think was the Combretonium of Antoninus, though Horlley 
believes it to have been at a different part of the ifland. 

BIIpERTON, vulgarly called BILSTrox, is a poor place, 
although it was formerly a town of conſiderable trade for the 
manufactory of woollen cloth ; but proper encouragement hay. 


l ing been withdrawn, it is now fallen to decay. It had fone 


ſmall religious foundations, but at preſent has only the pariſh 
church remaining, which is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, vel 
for divine ſervice. It has a poor weekly market on 
| Wedneſdays, and is diſtant from London fixty-ſeven miles, 
There were ſeveral ſmall priories in the neighbourhood of this 


re, | 


| leading to Yarmouth, thou 


lace, particularly at Biss ET, where, in the reign of Henry l. 
alph Fitz Brian founded a convent for Auguſtine monks ; and, 
at another village called BzT1SFORD, there was an hoſpital for 
the knights templars. | 

MENDLESHAM is a decayed place, but the country around 


is extremely pleaſant, and well cultivated: it has no buildings 
| of any note, except the church, which. is a large, venerable, 


Near this place the marſhy grounds, commonly called the Gothic ſtructure. It has a poor weekly market on Tueſdays, 


and is diſtant from London eighty-two miles. In the reign of 


Henry III. Roger Fitz Ofbert founded and endowed a convent 


for black monks, which remained till the general diſſolution; 


{ BUDDESDALE, or, as it is called, BoTtsDALE, is a long 
| irregular town, but at preſent a great thoroughfare on the road 
| the houſes are low, mean, and ill 
- built. Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord-keeper, in the reign of Queen 


dent that happened here. in 1668, and is recorded in the firſt I Elizabeth, founded a free ' grammar-ſchool in this town, and 


volume of the philoſophical tranſactions. Mr. Wright, a gen- 


tleman who lived near this place, in a letter to the Royal 
Society, ſays, that a ſand-flood happended during an inundation 
of the river, which almoſt overflowed-the -whole place, beſides 
covering above 200 acres of corn land. It continued to increaſe 
for ſeveral years, and many endeavours were uſed to ſtop its 
progreſs, and at lait happily effected; though not till it had 
deltroyed ſeveral houſes, and done conſiderable damage to the 


country people. 


IxwoRTH, near ſeventy-nine miles from London, on a road 


leading from St. Edmundſbury to Norfolk, is a place of con- 
ſiderable antiquity; its name being ſuppoſed to be partly Britiſh, 
although a Saxon termination has been added to it ſince. Many 
Roman coins have been dug up near this place, and in the 


firſt year of the reign of Henry I. a priory was founded here for 


monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, which remained till the 
eneral diſſolution; but every part of it is totally demoliſhed. 
Fhe town is very pleaſantly ſituated, and alſo a great tho- 
roughfare; but the houſes are low and meanly built, and 
the ſtreets dirty and ill paved. It has ſtill a weekly market on 
Fridays. | og „ 1 | 
Srow-Manx tv is a pretty little town, with a fine church, 
and one of the beſt ſpires in the county. It bel formerly 
to the abbey of St. Oſyth in Eſſex, but has ſincę paſſed through 


ſeveral hands. Many of the poorer ſort of pegple are employed 


here in the manufacturing of ſtuffs and other goods for the 

dealers in Norwich; ſo that the whole place bas the r e 
of induſtry and plenty. It has a weekly market on Thurſdays, 
and is diſtant from London ſeventy-five miles. There were two 


religious foundations near Stow-Market, the firſt at a place 
called. Creeting St. Olive, and. the other at a village called 


the maſter and . uſher muſt have ſtudied in Bennet-College, 
Cambridge, where the fame worthy perſon founded ſcholarſhips 
for the youth educated at this ſchool. There are ſome remains 
| of a ſmall chauntry near the< ſchools, where prieſts were em- 
ployed to fay mals daily for the repoſe of the ſouls of John 
Sheriff and his wile. There is a weekly market on Thurſdays, 
| and the diſtance from London is eighty-feven miles. 


| Ev is a place of conſiderable ; vey as appears from the 


[ruins of a caſtle built by Robert de Mallet, a Norman baron, 
[ſoon after the conqueſt. The church is a noble Gothic ſtruc- 
; ture, but the houſes in the town. are extremely mean, and the 
ſtreets ill payed, ſo that it is but a poor place. King John 


granted it a charter of incorporation, containing- many valuable 


privileges, but moſt of theſe have been taken away. It has 
;ſent members to parliament ever ſince the original ſummonſes, 
who are choſen by all the freemen. The government is veſted 
in two bailiffs, a recorder, ten burgeſſes, called aſſiſtants, and 
; twenty-four common-council-men. The weekly market is on 
Saturdays, and the diſtance from London ninety miles. 

There are ſtill viſible, at a little diſtance from the town, the 
[rips of a Benedictine priory, built ſoon after the Norman 


conqueſt, and made fubje& to a foreign monaſtery ; but its 


privileges were enlarged by Richard II. who made it free, an 
it remained till the general diſſolution, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 1611. ; | 

|;  WAINGFIELD has ſtil} great part of the walls of an ancient 
caſtle, built long before the Norman conqueſt ; it appears, 


from what is now ſtanding, to have been both a ſtrong apd 
magnificent ſtructure. The pariſh church of this village das 
collegiate before the reformation ; but at preſent it ſerves for the 
uſe of the pariſhioners. | | 
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HoxoN, on the river Waveney, and the North ſide of Eye, 
10 1 ; eſton, 
eg 125 of the Eaſt-Angles, or Saxons, though others 
ſay, it was in another place. There was, however, a chapel 
built here in commemoration of that barbarous act, and it was 
afterwards made a convent, ſubje& to the abbey of Norwich. 
In the reign of Henry I. one Manaſſes, a N Norman 
baron, founded a convent for nuns of the Benedictine order, 
at a village called Redlingfield, which remained till the 
Jifſolution of religious houſes ; and at another village called 
Wickham-Skeyth, Robert de Saleo Villa founded a priory 
in the reign of King Stephen ; but the monks were ſoon after 
removed to Colcheſter. 5 : 
DEBENHAM, the next market-town we viſited, is ſo called 
from the Deben, a ſmall ſtream that runs through it. The 
tuation is pleaſant on the ſide of an hill; but the roads near it 
are extremely bad, and the houſes in general mean, ſo that it 
is but little frequented. The church is a handſome ſtructure, 
and near it is a charity-ſchool well endowed. It has a weekly 


2 * wc. 


> = - 2 06” S 6x5 fr. a 


8 iles. | | 

* "F RAMLINGHAM, eighty-ſeven miles from London, and ſitu- 
c ated North-Weſt of Aldborough, is a large town, well-built, 
aq near the head of the river Ore ; it has a ſpacious market-place, 
\y and the church, built of black flint, is a very ſtately and noble 
| | edifice, wherein ſeveral of the Mowbrays, Dukes of Nortolk, 
it 3 lie buried. The caſtle is a fine piece of antiquity, being a large, 
in pbpeautiful, and ſtrong building, and contains within the walls 
vl | now ſtanding an acre, one rood, eleven perches, and was for- 


merly much larger. Its walls are forty-four feet high, very 
thick, and pretty entire; and it has thirteen towers, fourteen 
feet higher than the walls, two of which are watch-towers. 
It was both by art and nature formerly very ſtrong. There 
are two alms-houſes, and a free-ſchool, founded by. Sir 
Robert Hitcham (who is interred in the church) for forty poor 
boys, who are taught to read, write, and caſt accounts; and 
10l. is given to ſettle each of them apprentice. This gentleman 
bought of the Duke of Norfolk the caſtle, manor, &c. and gave 
them to Pembroke-Hall, in Cambridge, which has now a book 
of this noble family's houſe-keeping, like that of Percy's, pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Percy. To this caſtle Queen Mary I. retired, 
when the Lady Jane was proclaimed Queen by the Northumber- 
land faction. | 

SIBTON is a village where, in the reign of Stephen, William 
de Cheney founded an abbey for monks of the Giltertian order, 
* which ſeems to have been well endowed, as its annual revenues, 
at the diſſolution, amounted to 25ol. 15s. 7d. There was an 
hoſpital for ſick perſons near the gate of this convent, but no 
remains of either are left. THO 

EARL SOHAM is a village where the Howards had formerly 
a feat, which is ſtill remaining, encompaſſed with an old wall, 
and a deep moat, but it has ſince paſſed into different hands. 
This village had formerly a weekly market, but it has been long 
ſince diſuſed. 

WoopBRIDGE, a genteel and very flouriſhing town, ſeventy- 
| fix miles from London, is ſo called from a wooden bridge, built 
in former times, to open a communication between that place 
| and the road leading to London. It is a market-town, ſituated 
on the river Deben, about eleven miles from the ſea. This 
river being navigable to the town for ſhips of conſiderable burden, 
it drives a pretty good trade with Holland, Newcaſtle, and Lon- 
don; and has paſſage-hoys, that go to and return from London 
weekly. It traded formerly in ſack-cloth, and now in refining 
ſalt. The town is large, well-built, and paved; the market 
very large, and the church a noble edifice. he ſhire-hall is a 
handſome pile of building, where the quarter-ſeſſions for this 
part of the county are held, and under it is the corn- croſs. The 
quays and warehouſes are very commodious; and here is a 
grammar-ſchool, and an alms-houſe erected in 1587 by Thomas 
Seckford, maſter of the requeſts, for thirteen men and three 
women, which is well endowed. It has a pretty good market 
on Wedneſdays, and two annual fairs. 

REUDLESHAM, a ſmall village near Woodbridge, is a 
place of conſiderable antiquity, where the Eaſt-Saxon kings 
had a country-houſe, or rather palace ; becauſe it is ſaid by ſome 
ancient authors, that it was here that their king was converted 
to the Chriſtian faith. Before the reformation there was a ſmall 

nory of Auguſtine canons, at a village called Alenſborne, near 
Voodbridge, which continued till the general diſſolution; but 
none of its remains are now to be ſeen. There was likewiſe 
2 priory of black monks at a village called Letheringham, 
founded by William de Bodeville, a Norman baron, and made 
lubject to one of the convents at Ipſwich; but it is now totally 
demoliſhed. 

Nactox is a village where the late Admiral Vernon reſided, 
and his nephew Lord Orwell has ſince built a fine houſe, encloſed 
| with a wall, from which there is a fine proſpect both of Orwell- 

wen, and the neighbouring country. 

p ING rox, another village near the haven, is remarkable 
do quantities of petrified ſhells, which are found five feet 
er the ſurface of the ground. They are dug up in great 


Quantities 
the land. and being beat to duſt, are uſed as manure for 


is the place where the Danes murdered 


market on Fridays, and is diſtant from London eighty-three . 


No. 9. 


TzxiMLY ST. MARTINS is another ſmall village in this part 
of the country, and noted for being the favourite relidence of the 
brave Admiral Cavendiſh. 

WALTON; the laſt village in this peninſula; is remarkable 
for an ancient caſtle, which was built a little after the conqueſt, 
by one of the earls of Norfolk ; but in the reign of Henry II. 
it was demoliſhed, becauſe the proprietor had joined in rebellion 
with the Earl of Leiceſter, who landed at this place with au 
army of Flemings. In 1740, part of the walls of this caſtle 
were diſcovered, and by its ſituation on a riſing ground, appears 
to have been a place of conſiderable ſtrength. 

BuTLEy contains ſtill the remains of an ancient priory, founded 
by Ranulph de Glanvile, grand juſticiary in the reign of Henry 
It. who firſt wrote a treatiſe on the laws of this country. This 
(ror received conſiderable benefactions; but in the reign of 

enry VIII. Cardinal Wolſey obtained a grant of it for the uſe 
of Chriſt-Church-College, Oxford. The remaining part of 
this priory has been lately repaired, and is at preſent the ſeat of 
a private gentleman. = 

ORFoRD, eighty-eight miles from London, and three from 
Aldborough, lies pleaſantly ſeated in a valley, on the North- 
Weſt ſide of the river Ore, whence it had its name. It was 
formerly a place of good account, having a ſtrong caſtle of red- 
diſh ſtone for its defence, of which, and of a Benedictine nun- 
nery near the quay, are ſtill to be ſeen conſiderable ruins. The 
ſea has ſo much withdrawn itfelf from this town, that it 1s 
robbed of its chief advantage, and deſerves not the name of an 
harbour. The town is mean, and no one contends for an intereſt 
in it, but ſuch as want to make themſelves a merit in the choice 
of the two members it returns to parliament. It is a town 
corporate, and is governed by a mayor, eighteen portmen, and 
twelve burgeſſes ; it has alſo a ſmall Monday market, and an 
annual fair. It had the honour to give title of Earl to the brave 
Admiral Ruſſel, which, after being many years extintt, was 
revived in the perſon of Sir Robert Walpole, whoſe grandſon 
now enjoys it. 

On a promontory, called Orfordneſs, a light-houſe has been 
erected to give notice to the ſhips to avoid ſteering too near the 
coaſt; and we are told by Hollingſhed, that in the reign of 
Henry I. a ſea-monſter was taken here, reſembling a human 
body in ſhape, but after being brought on ſhore by the fiſher- 
men, it eſcaped again to the ſea, and was not any more heard 
of. This part of the coaſt is noted for the annual rendezvous 
of the ſwallows, who meet in great bodies, towards the latter- 
end of the ſummer, when they wait ſome days for a Northerly 
wind, and then ſet off all at once, for ſome more Southerl 
climate, from whence they return in the ſpring, and diſperſe 
themſelves all over the kingdom. —How infinite muſt be the 
wiſdom of that God, who has implanted in the leaſt of all his 
creatures, a principle of ſelf-preſervation, and whoſe bountiful 
Providence provides for the meaneſt inſet in the univerſe! 
About three miles from Orford ſtands 

ALDBOROUCH, ninety-three miles and a half from London, 
a town very pleaſantly ſituated, It has two ſtreets, each near a 
mile long: but its breadth, which was more conſiderable for- 
merly, 1s not proportionable, and the ſea has of late years ſwal- 
lowed up one whole ſtreet. The town, though meanly built, 
is clean, and well inhabited, chiefly by ſeafaring people. The 
ſea waſhes the Eaſt ſide of it, and the river Ald runs not far 
from the South end of it, affording a good quay. In the adja- 
cent ſeas, ſprats, ſoals, and lobſters, are caught in abundance. 
The town trades to Newcaſtle for coals ; and from hence corn 
is exported. The manor of Aldborough, as alſo the manor of 
Scots and Taſkards in the neighbourhood, formerly belonged 
to the monaſtery of Snape, and were firſt granted, with that 
monaſtery, to Cardinal Wolſey, and ſoon after to Thomas, Duke 
of Norfolk. Aldborough is pretty well ſituated for ſtrength, 
and has ſeveral pieces of cannon for its defence. The church, 
which is a good edifice, ſtands on an hill, a little Weſt of the 
town. It is a town corporate, governed} by two bailiffs, ten 
capital burgeſſes, and twenty-four inferior officers; ſends two 
members to parliament, and has a weekly market on Saturdays. 

PARHAM is a village where, in 1734, a human ſkeleton was 
dug up, together with the head of a ſpear, which probably had 
belonged to one of the Danes, who often landed on this part of 

the coaſt. . | 

SNAPE is a ſmall place, where in the reign of Henry II. a 
monaſtery for black monks was founded, and made ſubje& to 
the mitred abbey of Colcheſter. In latter time it became 
independent on condition of paying half a mark yearly, as an 

acknowledgment only, that the abbot of Colcheſter might viſit 
it twice in the year, and ſtay four days, when the monks were 
obliged to find proviſion for him and twelve men ſervants with 
their horſes. This was one of the convents which Cardinal 


Wolſey procured a grant of, for the uſe of Chriſt-Church- 


| College, in Oxford. 


SAXMUNDHAM is a poor mean town, although it has pro- 
bably been of more repute in ancient times; for we read of a 
collegiate chauntry being founded here in the firſt year of 
Edward II. but none of its ruins are now to be ſeen, nor 
does the town contain any thing worth notice. The weekly 
market is on Thurſdays, and the diſtance from London eighty- 
nine miles. 
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LIS rox formerly had an abbey, founded in the reign of Henry 
II. for canons of the Premonſtratenſian order; but the ſituation 


being unhealthy, another was erected at ſome diſtance from it, 


which remained till the general diſſolution, when its annual re- 
venues amounted to 181. 278, 1 %%% ! 
_. Dunwick lies on the coaſt of Suffolk, and is ninety-nine miles 
from London, it is a town of great antiquity, and ſuppoſed to have 
been a Roman ſtation. In 6go, under the Eaſt-Saxon kings, it 
was an epiſcopal ſee, afterwards divided into two ſees, viz. one 
at Dunwich, the other at North-Elmham ; but William the 


Conqueror transferred them firſt ta Thetford, and after that to 


Norwich. | VCC 
We read in Doomſday- Book, that Dunwich paid to the king 


fifty pounds annually, and 60, ooo herrings; but our readers muſt 


remember, that in thoſe times a pound was what we call three | | 
to decay ſo many years ago, that no remains of it are now to be 


pounds now, being exactty a pound weight of ſilver: from which 
we may learn that the town had been very rich, as that was a 


conſiderable ſum at that time, when money was fo ſcarce in the 


r . t any thing remarkable, except a very handſome church, and 2 
illiam of Newbury, who lived in the reign of Henry II. I well endowed charity-ſchool. The trade carried on is principally 


in the ſpinning of linen-yarn, by which many of the poor wo. 


tells us, that it was a famous place, well ſtored with riches of all 


ſorts, and that it had a mint for coining of money; in the firſt } 
year of the reign of King John, the inhabitants paid that prince } 
300 marks in ſilver, or in other words 600ol, according to our | 
preſent manner of reckoning, for the privilege of having a char- was founded in the reign of Henry I. for monks of the Benedic. 

tine order, but 'afterwards ſubjected to the mitred abbey of 8. 


ter of incorporation, which had been refufed them by Richard I. 
who fined the inhabitants 1,060 marks for ſupplying the French 
with corn; from which circumſtance we may be aſſured that a 
ul trade was then carried on by the people on this part of the 
coat. g 

In the reign of Edward I. it received a ſummons to ſend 
burgeſſes to parliament, which it has done ever ſince. We are 
not certainly informed at what time it began to decline, but it 
was doubtleſs in a gradual manner. Trade having been ne- 
glected, the place was deſerted of its inhabitants, and at preſent 


Conſiſts only of a few poor houſes, but very little better than cot- 


tages, the greater part of the town being waſhed away by the ſea. 
In former times it had many churches, monaſteries, and cha- 
pels, but they were long ſince totally demoliſhed. It is ſurpri 
* to look back into the hiſtory of England, and conſider the 
difference between the ancient and preſent ſtate of this place. 


Many of its antiquities remained till the laſt century, but they ; 


are all ſwallowed up in the wrecks of time. 12 

A dreadful inundation of the fea happened here, in December 
1740, when the wind blowing ſtrong from the North-Eaſt, a 
field worth 100l. annually, was laid under water, and although 
the ſea has ſince retired, yet the place is at preſent let for a mere 
trifle. The government of this ancient town-1s veſted in two 


bailiffs and other inferior officers. It has a poor weekly market | 


on Saturdays. | | 3 | 
From Orfordneſs to Southwould, the coaſt lies due North; a 
bold ſhore and ſafe anchoring all the way. A little to the South 
of the laſt mentioned place, the ſea breaking in upon the ſhore 
makes a creek, which when entered, ſpreading out, divides to 
Dunwich, Southwould, and Walderſwick. While Dunwich 
retained any trade, ſhe laboured inceſſantly, her very exiſtence 
depending upon it, to diſtreſs Southwould ; till, to end the diſ- 
pute, the latter was incorporated by Henry VII. BY: | 
 SOoUTHWOULD is a member of the port of Yarmouth ; and 
Walberſwick, commonly written Walderſwick, is a creek to 
Southwould. At preſent theſe places are but little regarded, 
but our poſterity will, from experience, diſcover, that a navigable 


river and good harbour deſerve to be purchaſed here, though at a 


conſiderable expence. 


The bay before the town, anciently called from thence Soul- | 
Bay, now commonly, though N Sole-Bay, was a frequent 


ſtation of the royal navy during the Dutch wars, and is memo- 
rable for two famous ſea-tights, the former, June g, 1665, and 
the latter, May 28, 1672, both to the diſadvantage of the 
Dutch. | | | | 

This bay was formerly bounded by, Eaſton-Neſs, ſo called, 
becauſe ſuppoſed to be the moſt Eaſtern point of this coaſt, and 


another cape to the South-Eaſt of Dunwich ; but the ſea having 


removed theſe marks, it may now be ſaid to leave Covehith-Neſs, 
with the Burnet, a ſand lying before it, on the North, and 
Thorp-Neſs on the South, a very. commodious road for ſhips, 
and juſtly famous for its fiſhery, particularly for foals, which in 


point of ſize and flavour, are not inferior to any caught upon the 


coaſt of this iſland. | 
The weekly market in this town is on Thurſday. * 

- BLITHBOROUGH, although at preſent only a village, yet in 
former times was a place of conſiderable repute, and ſaid to have 
been one of the reſidences of the Eaſt-Saxon kings. Many mer- 
chants of conſiderable fortunes had their houſes here, but the har- 


bour not having been kept in proper repair, trade declined, fo that 


at preſent it is a poor contemptible place. The church, however, 
is a ſtately Gothic edifice, and the ſeſſions for this diviſion of 
the county are held in a neat hall erected tor that purpoſe in this 


town. | 


Before the reformation there was a priory here, and in 1679 a 


dreadful fire broke out which conſumed the greateſt number of 
the houſes, and the inhabitants not thinking it worth their while 
to rebuild them, went and ſettled in other parts. There is a fair 
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for toys at this village on the Sth of Auguſt, but few People e. 


©, WALDERSTICK is a village of bee e and in former 


times extremely populous, the inhabitants having carried on z 
conſiderable trade in butter with the dealers in London. It had 


formerly a large Gothic church, but the place falling to decay 


part of it was taken down in 1696, ſo that at preſent the chance 
only remains. VVT | | 
-Ravpon is a village where there is a very ancient Gothic 
church, which from its architecture ſeems to have been built he. 
fore the ninth century, when the 1dolatrous worſhip of im 


| wasfirft introduced into this iſland. A priory of Cluniac monlz 


was founded here in the reign of Henry II. which remained til 
the general diffolution. There is ſome reaſon to think that there 
has been a wharf at this village in former times, but it has fallen 


ſeen. | 2 
HAL ESwO RTR, although of great antiquity, does not contain 


men are employed. The weekly market is on Tueſday, and the 
diſtance from London 101 miles. 5 | 
RoOMBOROUGH, near Haleſworth, is a village where a pri 


Mary's in York. | | 1 ä 
LowESTOFY or LEOSTOF, diſtant from London 115 miles, ; 
a neat and conſiderable market-town, ſtanding near the ſea, 
where is a fort, which has been neglected for many years. In 
an excurſion. to Newcaſtle, about eight years ago, we touched at 
this place, where we ſaw a ſmall manufaQtory for Engliſh china, 


and in our bill for dinner, a gooſe was charged cighteen-pence, 


It has been even of late years a place where proviſions wer 
remarkably cheap. It is now well-built. The church, which 
is ſituate near a mile on the Weſt ſide of the town, is a good build. 
ing; but for the eaſe of its inhabitants, there is a chapel in the 
town, wherein divine ſervice is ſometimes performed. The Ne 


] below the North end of the town is the moſt Eaſtern point of 


land in Britain, Its principal trade is fiſhing for herrings and 
mackerel. It has a weekly market on Wedneſday, and two 
ſmall fairs yearly ; the one on the iſt day of May, and the other 


on the 29th of eee Beſides the preſent chapel, here was 


formerly, at the South end of the town, a chapel called Good. 


| croſs-Chapel, which hath been long ſince deſtroyed by the ſea 


This town, having been part of the ancient demeſne of the crown, 
hath a charter, 2 a town- ſeal; but the greateſt privilege it non 
enjoys from its charter, is, that of its inhabitants not ſerving on 
juries, either at the ſeſſions or aſſizes. | 
The great Sir John Holt, one of the learnedeſt Jawyers, and 
perhaps the moſt upright judge, who ever preſided in the coun 
of King's-Bench, lies buried in the church of this pariſh, where 
there is a handſome monument to his memory, with an in. 
ſcription in Latin, a tranſlation of which we ſhall here preſent 
our readers with, out of reſpect to the memory of ſo worthy 
erſon. | #3 405 
: « dacred to the memory of Sir John Holt, knight, lord chit 


| juſtice of the King's-Bench, for the ſpace of twenty-one yean 


ſucceſſively, and of the privy-council to King William, Queen 
Mary, and Anne; a vigilant, penetrating, and intrepid attertor 
vindicator, and guardian of the liberty and laws of England. 

« Rowland, his only brother and heir, erected this monument, 
as a teſtimony of the ſtrongeſt obligations. He departed this life 
the 3th of March in the year 1710. He was born the goth df 
December 1640. | | 

SOMERLY is a ſmall village near Loweſtoff, where there 1s 


an ancient ſeat that formerly belonged to the noble family d 


Fitzoſbourn, but is now the reſidence of a private gentleman. 
From this village we went to viſit Burgh-Caſtle, a placed 
great antiquity, and allowed by all our hiſtorians to have been 
built by the Romans, to prevent the Saxons from landing on tht 
coaſt, who often committed great depredations, and murdered 


many of the inhabitants. Some remains of this caſtle are {til to 


be ſeen, and from the whole of its appearance, it muſt have been 


a place of great ſtrength. The walls are of a prodigious thick- 


neſs, and a few of the towers are till remaining, from which 
we are enabled to form ſome notion of the genius of thoſe col. 
querors of the world. The Weſtern part of the wall is totally 
demoliſhed, but that on the Eaſt is till ſtanding z it is 660 feet 
in length, and about ſeventeen feet high, the materials being flint 
and Roman bricks. Upon the whole it is one of the noblel 
monuments of Roman greatneſs now in this iſland, and remalls 
a convincing proof, that Britain was conſidered as one of thi 
molt valuable acquiſitions. | 

We returned from theſe excurſions to Southwould, in order t0 
proceed on our journey. This town in particular, and ſo at al 
the towns on this coaſt, from Orfordneſs to Yarmouth, is the 
ordinary place where our ſummer friends the ſwallows firſt land, 
when they come to viſit us; and here they may be ſaid to begin 
their voyage, when they go back into warmer climates. I v® 
ſome years before at this place, about the beginning of Octobel 
and, lodging in an houſe that looked into the church-yard, [ ob 


' ſerved in the evening an unuſual multitude of ſwallows ſirting . 
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3 Church, and covering the tops of ſeveral houſes 
wo: 1 Wert his led me to in 2 $. what was the meaning of 
res odi dus multitude of {wallows fitting there? I was 
ee f. chat this was the ſeaſon when the ſwallows, their food 
338 began to leave us, and return to the country, where- 
fal 1 be, from whence they came; and that, this being the 
2 l ad to the oppoſite coaſt, and the wind contrary, they 
wa for a gale, and might be ſaid to be wind- bound. 
This was more evident to me, when in the morning I found 
the wind had come about to the North-Weſt in the night, and 
there was not one ſwallow to be ſeen. ü 
Certain it is, that the ſwallows neither come hither merely for 
warm weather, nor retire merely from cold: they (like the ſhoals 
f fiſh in the ſea) purſue their prey, being a voracious creature, 
—_ ſeeding as they fly ; for their food is the inſects, of which, 
in our ſummer evenings, in damp and moiſt places, the air 1s full ; 
Gd when cold weather comes in, and kills the inſects, then ne- 
ceſſity compels the ſwallows to quit us, and follow their food to 
ſome other climate. It is a common ſaying, when the ſwallows 
fly low, that, “ we ſhall have rain.” The reaſon is, the atmo- 


ſohere at that time being heavy, as it always mult be before rain, 


. 


the inſets cannot 
ſwallows naturally 


. paſſing and repaſſing of the ſwallows is obſerved no 


ſo much as on this Eaſtern coaſt ; namely, from above 
— to the Eaſt point of Norfolk, called Winterton-Nets, 
North, which is oppoſite to Holland. oy 
This part of England is remarkable for being the firſt where 
the feeding and fattening of ſheep and other cattle with turnips 
was praiſed, which is made a very great part of the improve- 
ment of their lands to this day; and from whence the practice 
is ſpread over moſt of the Eaſt and South parts of England, to 


the very great enriching of the farmer, and increaſe of fat 
cattle. | 
por the ſupplies of the markets of London with poultry, in 
which theſe places particularly abound, they have within theſe 
few years found it praQticable to make the geeſe travel on foot, 
and prodigious numbers are brought up to London in like droves 
from the furtheſt parts of Norfolk, even from the fen-country, 
about Lynn, Downham, Wiſbich, and the Wathes ; as alſo 
from all the Eaſt ſide of Norfolk and Suffolk; and it is very fre- 
quent now to meet 1000 or 2000 in a drove. They begin to 
drive them generally in Auguſt, when the harveſt is almoſt over; 
that the geeſe may feed on the ſtubbles as they go. Thus they hold 
on to the end of October, when the roads begin to be too {tiff 
and deep for their broad feet and ſhort legs, which makes it 
difficult for them to march. 

Beſides ſuch methods of driving theſe creatures on foot, they 


follow their prey in whatever region they find 


have invented a new kind of carriage, being carts formed on 


purpoſe, with four ſtories of ſtages, to put poultry in, one above 
another, whereby one cart will carry a very great number; and, 
for the ſmoother going, they drive with two horſes abreaſt, thus 
quartering the road for the eaſe of the poultry, and changing 
horſes, they travel day and night; ſo that they bring the fowls 
ſeventy or eighty, or one hundred miles, in two days and one 
night. The horſes are faſtened together by a piece of wood 
Iying acroſs their backs, by which they are kept even together, 
and the driver fits on the top of the cart, as in the public car- 
riages for the army, &c. | 

In this manner a vaſt number of turkey poults and chickens 
are carried to London every year, which yield a good price at 
market. 5 

In this part, which we call High- Suffolk, there are not ſo many 
families of gentry, or nobility, as on the other ſide of the country: 
but it is obſerved, that, though their ſeats are not here, their 
eſtates are; and the pleaſure of Weſt- Suffolk is much of it ſup- 
ported by the wealth of High-Suffolk ; for the richneſs of the 
lands, and application of the people to all kinds of improvement, 
are ſcarce credible. The farmers alſo are ſo conſiderable, and 
their farms and dairies ſo large, that it is frequent for a farmer to 
have 1000]. ſtock upon his farm in cows only. 

HERRINGFIELD, near Burgh-Caſtle, contained a convent 
founded in the reign of Henry III. for black canons, which re- 
mained till the general diſſolution. 

FLIXTON' is another village, where a nunnery was eredled 
much about the ſame time with the former, and dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. It remained till the general diſſolution, but its re- 
venues did not exceed 231. per annum. | 

BicCLEs is a very populous town, ſituated on the river Wave- 
ney, which is navigable up from Yarmouth. The houſes are in 
general well-built, and the place in a thriving condition. The 
church is a noble Gothic ſtructure, with a fine ſteeple at ſome 
diſtance from it, and they have two free-ſchools, one of which 
Was built and endowed by Sir John Leman, in the reign of James 
I. and has ten ſcholarſhips for Emanuel-College in Cambridge. 

here is a common belonging to the town, conſiſting of four- 
teen hundred acres of land ; andin the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
a Charter was granted by that princeſs, empowering a certain 
number of the inhabitants to preſerve its privileges inviolate, and 
0 judge in all diſputes concerning the rights of the people. 
The weekly market is on Saturdays, and they have three annual 


| 


fly ſo high as in a lighter atmoſphere; and the | 


architecture, 


I 


fairs, viz; on Aſcenſion-Day, the 29th of June, and the 2d of 


October, being diſtant from London 108 miles. 


Buxcay, a large, genteel, well-built town, and well paved, is 
ſituated on the ſame river with the former, and is a op of con- 
ſiderable antiquity, as appears from Doomſday-Book; and in the 
reign of King Stephen, a caſtle was built here by one of the earls 
of Norfolk, which was very ſtrong, as appears from an expreſſion 
uſed by Hugh Bigod, in the mw_ of Henry II. who having com- 
mitted ſome cruelty to his vaſfals, the king was determined to 
bring him to juſtice, which, when he heard, he made anſwer : 


« Were I in my caſtle of Bungay, 
Upon the river Waveney, 
% would not care for the king of Cockney.” 


Great indeed muſt the power of thoſe barons have been, who 
could ſet at defiance the regal authority! But, notwithſtanding 
the threats of this lawleſs though dignificd ruffian, he was obliged 
to ſubmit to his ſovereign, and make reſtitution to the perſons 
whom he had injured. A dreadful fire broke out in this town on 
the 1ſt day of March 1689, which raged ſo furiouſly, that almoſt 
the whole place was conſumed ; but it has ſince been built in a 
much better manner than before.” It has two churches, one of 
which, dedicated to St. Mary, is a noble Gothic ſtructure; and 
near it are the ruins of an ancient priory for monks of the Bene- 
dictine order, founded in the reign of Henry IT. There was a 
nunnery founded in this town in the reign of Edward I. which 
remained till the general diſſolution, and it had a church dedicated 
to St. Thomas. Some remains of the caſtle are till ſtanding, 
which ſhew it to have been a place of great ſtrength, and its 


| ruins muſt fill the mind of every free- born ſubje& with gratitude 


to thoſe princes, who, in a gradual progreflive manner, aboliſhed 
the power of the great barons, and put the lives and liberties of 
the ande fubjeR on the ſame footing with the moſt dignified 
eer. 

At preſent this town carries on a very extenſive trade, and is 
frequented by many capital dealers from Varmouth, and other 
parts of Norfolk. They have an excellent free-ſchool, where 
many of the greateſt men in the kingdom have received their 
education, and it ſends ſeveral ſcholars to Cambridge. wh 

The inhabitants of Bungay have the privilege of a common, 
like thoſe of Beccles, which is almoſt encompaſſed by water 5 
but it affords excellent paſture for the cattle. The weekly 
market on Thurſdays is well ſupplied with all ſorts of neceſſary 
proviſions, and the diſtance from London 107 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Bungay are the ruins of an ancient 
caſtle, at a village called Mettingham, built in the reign of 
Edward III. and a nunnery which remained till the general diſ- 
ſolution. | 

NEYLAND has a good bridge over the Stour, which river is na- 
vigable up to the town. The place is built in a low ſituation, 
and is often ſubject to inundations ; but the people carry on a 
conſiderable trade in the manufactory of bays, and other ſorts of 
woollen cloth, though far inferior to what it uſed to be in for- 
mer times. 

The town does not contain any thing remarkable, only that it 
has two charity-ſchools for the children of both ſexes, who are 
clothed and educated gratis. The weekly market is on F riday, 
and the diſtance from London fifty-ſeven miles. 

STOKE-NAYLAND has a fine Gothic church, with a ſpire fo 
high, that it can be ſeen in a clear day at the diſtance of twenty 
miles. Before the Norman conqueſt there was a monaſtery at 
this place, but it was diſſolved long before the reformation ; and, 
at preſent, none of its remains are to be ſeen, nor can the people 
tell preciſely the ſpot where it ſtood. . | 

.HADLEIGH, ſituated on a ſmall ſtream called the Breton, is a 
place of conſiderable antiquity, as appears from Gorma, one of 
the Daniſh chiefs, who was baptized, and afterwards buried in 
its church. Tt was an ancient borough by preſcription, and after- 
wards received a charter of incorporation, which the inhabitants. 
enjoyed till the reign of James II. when a writ of quo warrants 
was iſſued againſt them; and ſince that time they have obtained a 
renewal of their charter. f 

In the reign of Queen Mary, the reverend and pious Dr. 
Taylor was burnt alive on a common in this pariſh ; and on the 
place where he ſuffered martyrdom was a ſtone with the following 
inſcription, now totally defaced. 


« Anno 1555. 


„Dr. Taylor, for defending what was good, 
— 1 this place ſhed his blood ** 


The rey in this town _ row g edifice, andthe buildings 
are extremely convenient. It has a mar I 
diſtant from London ſeventy-ſix miles. C 

LAVENHAM is pleaſantly ſituated on the top of an hill, and 
was formerly famous for its extenſive trade in the manufactor 
of woollen cloth. The church is a venerable Gothic "6" pt 
and ſtands in the middle of the town, having a ſteeple 197 feet 
high, wherein are a ring of ſix bells. The inſide of this church 
is decorated in as elegant a manner as is conſiſtent with Gothic 
and there are ſome pews in it that would do honour _ 
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Taz NEW aAN»ð⁵ COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


— 


to the greateſt cathedral in the kingdom. , Many of the windows J beach between Orford and Alburgh, called the Shingle, and a 


are finely painted, and in one of the aiſles is the ſtatue of one Mr. 
Spring, an eminent clothier, who was a great benefactor to the 
poor of the pariſh, and left 200l. for the ſupport of the church. 
At preſent the trade of Lavenham is on the decline, although the 

place is populous; but they have {till a conſiderable manufacture 
in making ſhalloons, and other articles. The weekly market 
is on Tueſdays, and the diſtance from London ſixty-one miles. 
SUDBURY, the next place we viſited, was anciently called 
Southborough, and is pleaſantly ſttuated on the river Stour, which 
is navigable up to the town, and of great benefit to the inhabitants. 
When Edward III. invited over ſome of the Flemings, this was 
the firſt place they ſettled in, and by them the woollen manufac- 
oo! Bay firſt brought into England. 


he houſes are regula? and well built, but the ſtreets are ex- 
tremely dirty. Simon Theobald, ſurnamed Sudbury, from this 
place where he was born, lies buried in this town; but the monu- 
ment over his grave is moſtly defaced. There are three pariſh 
churches in the town, and before the reformation there were ſe- 

veral religious houſes, particularly a priory of Benedictine monks, 
ſubordinafe to the abbey of Weſtminſter, and an hoſpital for poor 
people, founded in the reign of King John. There was alſo a 
priory for canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, founded by Simon 
the archbiſhop ; but none of the remains of theſe ancient edi- 
fices are now to be ſeen. 

Sudbury is an ancient corporation, governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, ſix aldermen, a common-council of twenty-four capital 
burgeſſes, a town-clerk, and other proper officers. It ſends two 
repreſentatives to parliament, who are elected by the freemen in 

eneral. The weekly market is on Saturdays, and 'the diſtance 
Vos London fiſty-four miles. | 

MELFORD is a pleaſant village near Sudbury, where there are 
ſome fine country ſeats. The church is a venerable Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, and had ſeveral chauntries, where the prieſts ſaid maſs 
for the dead, but they were diſſolved in the reign of Henry 
VIII. | : | 

Ca VENDISH is another pleaſant village near Sudbury, and me- 
morable for the murder of Sir John Cavendiſh, lord chief juſtice 
of the court of King's-Bench, who was ſeized by the rebels in 
the reign of Richard II. under the command of John Ball and 
John Straw, and beheaded. | KS: 

CLARE is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Stour near the borders 
of Eſſex, and a place of conſiderable antiquity, but now fallen to 
decay. The Sh is a large beautiful Gothic ſtruQuure ; and 
near it are ſome of the remains of an ancient caſtle, but no cer- 
tain account is left by whom it was built. On the other fide of 
the church are ſome of the walls of a priory, diſſolved long before 
the reformation. In every other reſpe the town is a poor ill- 
built place; but it has a ſmall manufactory of bays. In the reign 
of Henry III. Richard, Earl of Clare, founded a priory in this 
town for prieſts of the Benedictine order: but it was diſſolved in 
the reign of Henry V. and its revenues given to the abbey of 
Weſtminſter. The weekly market is on Fridays, and the diſ- 
tance from London fifty-five miles. | 

_  STOKE-CLARE is a village where there was a celebrated con- 
vent of Benedictine monks, endowed with large revenues, by 
Mortimer, Earl of March, in the reign of Henry V. and after- 
wards converted into a collegiate church for a dean and canons. 
It remained till the general diſſolution, when its annual revenues 
amounted to g241. 48. id. 
HAVERHILL is fituated near the borders of Cambridgeſhire, 
and had formerly a market; but it has been diſcontinued many 
ars. The ruins of a caſtle and priory are ſtill to be ſeen near 
it, but by whom they were built is not D $4 ak It has 
a good charity-ſchool, and is diſtant from London fifty-five 


miles. 


AN ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


Wild Sothernwood, or fine-leaved Mu 
peſtre, C. B. found at a place called Elden in Suffolk, twelve 
miles beyond Newmarket. | 

Yellow-berried Holly; Agrifalium baceis luteis; found at 
Whiſton, in this county, not far from Buers. | 

Woolly-Headed Thiſtle ; Carduus tomentoſus corona fratrum, 
Park. found in great plenty near Clare in Suffolk, and other 
parts of the county. | | | 

Fine-Leaved Baſtard-Parſley, with a ſmall purple flower ; 
Cauculis tennifolia flaſculis ſubrebentibus, Hiſt. neſt. found amongſt 
the corn at Notley. 

Golden-Flowered Samphire ; Crithmum cryſanthemum, Park. 
found on the banks of the river, above Falbridge, at Malden in 


Eſſex. | 
Spaniſh Catchfly ; Lychnis viſcoſa flore muſcaſo, C. B. found 
in 180 about the „ on the Nonh ſide of Newmarket 
town. 

Night-Flowering Campion; Lychnis noctiflora, Park. found 
among the corn about Saxmundham. | 


The Water-Aloe ; Ale paluſtris, C. B. found in the lake in 


Loving-Land. 
Engliſh Sea-Peas ; Piſum marinum, Ger. found on the ſtone 


ort; Abrotanum cam- | 


| 
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Long-Leaved Water-Hemlock ; Sium alterum oluſalr; f., 
Ger. her in the lake in Loving- Land. - your? Hack, 
Knotted Trefoil, with round heads; Trifolium cum gl;yy,.... 
ad Caulium nadas retundis ; found in gravelly places about Thy 
mundham. N 1 | 2 


1 


Hedge Hog Trefoil, with rundles reſembling a thin C- 
of a cone; Trifolium cochleatum modiolis ſpins 5 found 2 
ſea-bank of Orford. 0 
Upright Speedwell, with divided leaves; Alfine faoliis ge, 
cits, ruta modo diuiſis, Lob. found at Mewell, . 
wind- mills and the Warren-Lodge. 5 
N 8 Roman Nettle ; Urtica Romana, Ger. found at A 
urgh. . | ; 
Small mild white-flowered Stone-Cup ; Sedum minimum , 
acre flore albo; found in the barren grounds between Yarmouk 
'and Dunwich. 1 


BioGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF Surrolx 


The Rev. Mr. James Boyce was born in Suffolk, 1560 ; his 


father was a country cletgyman, who inſtructed him in Jat 
and Greek ; after which 1 was ſent to St. e 
Cambridge, where he became a great proficient in the Gro 
language, and read public lectures in the univerſity. He entered 
early into | xa orders, and ſucceeded his father in his vicar 
where he diſcharged the paſtoral office conſiſtent with the 4 
of 8 2 4 
en King James I. directed that a new tranſlation 

Bible ſhould be made by the moſt learned men in the 3 
Mr. Boyce was one of thoſe choſen from Cambridge to perform 
that arduous undertaking, and he went through ſeveral books of 
the New Teſtament with the greateſt applauſe, not ſinking into 
meanneſs on the one hand, nor ſtraining the ſenſe to favour no. 
velties on the: other. He was afterwards advanced to a preben- 
725 in the cathedral church of Ely, and died in 1643 of a putrid 
ever. | 

The Rev. Mr. LauRENCE EACHARD was born in Suffolk 
ſome time in the laſt century, and educated in the univerſity of 
Cambridge, Whilſt very young he entered into holy orders 
and became rector of Elkington in Lincolnſhire, where he ref. 
ded above twenty years, applying himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of 
the hiſtory and conſtitution of England. He likewiſe wrote 2 
pretty epitome of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, from the birth of Chrif 
* the time of Conſtantine the Great, which is ſtill in very great 

eem. 


In 1712 he was made a prebendary of Lincoln, archdeacon of | 


Stow; and King George I. preſented him to the rich livings uf 
Rendleſham and Alford in Suffolk, where he reſided eight years 
in a continual ill ſtate of health. He died at Lincoln in his n 


to Scarborough, for the benefit of the waters, in 1730. He tranl- 


lated the ſix comedies of Terence, and three written by 
Plautus. | 
WILLIAM CLAGGET, a learned and pious divine, was born at 


St. Edmundſbury, on the 14th of September 1646, and inſtruc- 


ted in grammar- learning in the free-ſchool of that town, from 
whence he was removed, and entered a ſtudent at Emanuel-Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he lived, till he took his degree of maſter 
of arts, and entered into holy orders. He became preacher in 
one of the churches of St. Edmundſbury, but was Fon choſen 


| to preach before the honourable ſociety of Gray's-Inn, aud 


* 


chaplain in ordinary to Charles II. He was likewiſe choſen 
lecturer of St. Michael's-Baſſiſnaw, London; but in 1688, being 
ſeized with the ſmall pox, he died of that diſtemper, at a time 
when the church was in great want of his aſſiſtance. After his 
death four volumes of his ſermons were publiſhed, which are 
well worthy of every Chriſtian's peruſal. 

RICHARDSON Pack, Eſq. was born in this county, his fa- 
ther having ſerved the office of high ſheriff in 1697. He was 
educated in Merchant-Taylor's-School, London; and at the age 
of ſixteen, removed to St. John's-College, Oxford, where hs 
finiſhed his ſtudies, and was entered in the Middle-Temple, 
London, his parents having deſigned him for the profeſſion of 
the law. Being of a ſprightly genius, and not fond of a ſeden- 
tary life, he turned his thoughts to the army, and procured the 
command of a company of foot in 1705. 

In this ſtation he continued ſeveral years, and was concerned 
in moſt of the engagements in Spain, under the command of Ge- 
neral Stanhope; and before the concluſion of the peace of Utrecht, 
be became acquainted with John, Duke of Argyle, who pro- 
cured him a major's commiſſion in a regiment of dragoons, 
which was the higheſt preferment he ever obtained in the 
army. | 

After the peace of Utrecht he continued with his regiment, 
and wrote many ingenious pieces, both in proſe and verſe, which 
have ſince been publiſhed in one volume; but being ordered to 
march into Scotland, he was ſeized with a fever at Aberdeen, 
where he died in 1728. | 

Joan BALE, biſhop of Offory in Ireland, was born in Suffolk, 
and brought up by ſome Carmelite friars, who ſent him to ſeſus- 


College, Oxford. When the reformation was beginning to break 
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nich von er broyght. ae bad he not 
| „% ie fro 4c x 
E V. romoted him to the biſhopric of Oſſory 
2 Tre 85 nd, and, in March 1552, he was conſecrated by the 
4 a but underwent 1 red of _ 
2 hardly to be met with in the life of any one perſon. 
Bein 17 THY obliging temper, many had a real eſteem 
f 6-5 but his foes. purſued 1 with the moſt unrelenting 
Ae and they would certainly have murdered him with 
e e had he not made his eſcape to e "4am 
took ſhipping for England, but was drove on ſhore 
whones . and robbed of all his effects. He 
rocured his paſſage in a ſhip. failing for Dover, where he met 
F-th. no better fate; for the captain, of the veſſel put him aſhore 
in Holland, where he was thrown into priſon, and kept till he 
ſent to his friends in England for money to pay his ranſom, 
i is thirty. pounds: 30 „„—' , 
5 js, 5.4 of Queen Mary he reſided at Baſil in Swit- 
zerland, and returned to England on the acceſſion of Queen 
lizabeth, | 
3 himſelf with being a prebendary of Canterbury. 
He died in 136g. | Ties 3 | 
Tromas WoLsEr, the great favourite of Henry VIII. and 
the moſt magnificent prelate that ever lived in England, was 


the ſon of a Butcher at Ipſwich, where he was born in 1471. 


He was ſent ſo early to the univerſity of Oxford, that before he 
was fourteen years of age, he took the 1 of bachelor of 
arts, being called by the people — The Boy Bachelor. 


About this time he was elected fellow of Magdalen-College, 


and having taken his degree of maſter of arts, Thomas Grey, 
Marquis of Dorſet, made him tutor to two of his ſons, and 
preſented him to the rectory of Lymington. in Hampſhire, in. 
1500. He had not enjoyed his living above a few months, 
when Sir Amias Pawlet, a juſtice of the peace, committed 
Wolſey to the ſtocks for getting drunk, and making a diſturb- 
ance at a fair, But the Enie had reaſon to repent of his 
raſhneſs; for when Wolſey roſe in his prince's favour, he laid a 
ſnare for Pawlet, upon which he was apprehended, and confined 
priſoner upwards of ſix years. 
tious, and his patron, the Marquis of Dorſet, being 


Henry VI 
in the dioceſs of Norwich. 

Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, propoſed him as a fit perſon to 
be ſent on an embaſſy to the emperor Maximilian, which he 
accompliſhed with ſuch expedition, that, upon his return home, 
the king did not think he could have had time to accompliſh his 
ourney. | 
: Feclefiaſtical preferments continued to flow upon him, and 
upon the. acceſſion of Henry VIII. he. ſtudied. the temper of 
that prince, and ſuited himfelf to all his foibles, ſo that he foon 


became his confident and favourite, and procured for himſelf | 


many of the moſt valuable ſinecures in England. In 1514 he 


| ſucceeded Cardinal Bambridge as'archbiſhop of Vork; and the 


year following was raiſed to the purple. In December, the 
ſame, year, he. was. conſtituted lord high chancellor of England; 
and to complete his greatneſs, the pope: ſent him a commiſſion. 
to be legate @ latere. Beſides the profits of all theſe places, he 
rics of Durham and Winchefter in' 
commendum, together, with the mitred abbey of St. Albans. 
He likewiſe farmed the bifnoprics of Bath and Wells, Here- 
ford, and Worceſter; fo, that he was certainly the greateſt plu- 
raliſt in the world, and his annual revenues exceeded N of 
the crown. Phe whole adminiſtration of public affairs was 
directed by him, and he kept conſtantly above eight hundred 
ſervants; among whom were ten lords, fifteen knights, and 
forty eſquires. 


His ambition, however, was not ſatisfied ; for he aſpired to, ||, 


but declined entering on his office, as a biſhop, 


* 


reno anced the Roman Catholic 104 ſuaſion, 


Flarewell, a long farewell to all my greatneſs | 
This is the ſtate of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blofſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him: 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt, 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a HP, my his root; 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, ' 
Theſe many ſummers, in a fea of glory; _ 
But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; 'and now has left me 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy 
Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate ye 
I feel my heart new open'd. O how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes favours ! 
"There is, betwixt that ſmile which we aſpire to, 
That ſweet regard of princes and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war and women know; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 


T 


Wolſey was 3 ambi- | 
cad, he | 

inſinuated himſelf into the favour of Sir John Nanſan, treaſurer | 
of Calais, who being far advanced in age, committed the ma- 
nagement of his affairs to Wolſey, who conducted them with | 
ſuch fidelity and diſpatch, that he was recommended to King 
. made one of his chaplains, and rector of Bedgrave, 


In the ſame play, where he gives his advice to Cromwell 
relative to his future conduct, he concludes with the following 
remarkable paſſage, which is ſaid to be nearly the ſame as the 
laſt words he ak before his death : 


| O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had J but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal 
E ferv'd my king, he would not in my age 
Have left me =— to mine enemies. 


born near St. Edmundſbury in 148g, We have no certain 
account of his parents, only that moſt authors have ſuppoſed 
him to be the natural ſon. of Richard Woodville, brother to the 
Lady Elizabeth Gray, Queen of. Edward IV. 


Whilſt he was very young he was admitted a ſtudent in Tri- 


in the ſludy of the civil law. He had as great abilities as any 
man in that age, and being taken into the family of Cardinal 
Wolley, he was, recommended to the: king, from which period 
he roſe to the higheſt dignities both in church and ſtate. 

When Henry thook off the Papal ſupremacy, Gardiner wrote 
a book in defence of the king, and he was chiefly concerned in 
promoting the divorce from Catharine of Arragon. During 
the reign of Edward VI. he oppoſed the reformation, for which 
he was caſt into priſon, where he remained till the acceſſion of 
Queen Mary, who ſet him at liberty, reſtored him to his biſhopric, 
and appointed him lord- chancellor. He ſtudied the queen's 
temper, and complied with her humours, which hurried him 
into ſanguinary actions: but he is ſaid to have repented of his cru- 


- cathedral church of Wincheſter, | | | 
JohN LyDGATE was born in Suffolk, but what year we are 


| St. Edmundſbury, and was a diſciple and admirer of Chaucer, 
whom he far excelled in verification. He ſpent ſome time in 
| France and Italy, where he became acquainted with the greateſt 
men of that age. 
and his verſes appear ſo ſmooth to a modern ear, that there is 
no wonder his cotemporaries ſhould have ſaid that he was faſhion- 
ed by the muſes themſelves. | | ; 
After his return to England he retired to his convent, and be- 
came tutor to many ſons of the nobility, whom he trained up in 
learning and virtue. & | 


Still turn'd to moral virtue was his ſpeech, 


= 


And humbly would he learn, and meckly teach. 


the popedom, and would certainly have been elected, had not |, convent. + | 


the emperor Charles V. oppoſed him with all his intereſt. He 
was a munificient patron of learning, as appears from the noble 
college of Chriſt-Church, at Oxford, which he erected at his 
own ſole expence. Such was Cardinal Wolſey; and he might 
have retained the favour of Henry to the laſt, had it not been 
for the affair of the divorce. with Queen Catharine. He was 
ſtripped of all his civil employments, forſaken by all his former' 
friends, except Cromwell, and ordered to retire to his arch- 
biſhopric at York ; ta which place he ſet off with a few ſervants, 
but when he had got to one of his country houſes, about ſeyen 
miles from that city, he was arreſted by the Earl of Northumber-, 
land, on a charge of high treaſon, and committed to the cuſ- 


the goth of November 1530, and was buried in the chancel of 


To the above account of this diſtinguiſhed perſonage we ſhall 
ſubjoin the following ſoliloquy from Shakſpere's play of Henry 
II. which is made b Wolſey, after being informed of bis 


orfolk and Suffolk ; 


No. g. 


8 


RICHARD AUNGERVYLE, was born at St, Edmundſbury in 
1281, and finiſhed his ſtudies in the univerſity of Oxford, after 
which. he became a Benedictine monk in the abbey of Durham. 
Being appointed tutor to Prince Edward, afterwards Edward: III. 

he was applied to by Queen Iſabella, to aſſiſt her with money, 
when ſhe formed the deſign of dethroning and murdering her 
huſband Edward II. | | ax] 


generally acknowledged that he was deeply concerned. iti. moſt 
of the tranſactions at that time. The ferocity of the times 
eradicated natural affeQion, as appears from young King Edward 
loading his tutor with favours, after his father had been barba- 
rouſly murdered. 1 

He was- firſt tagde. cofferer. of the houſehold, treaſurer of the 
wardrobe, archdeacon of Northampton, and prebendary of 
Lincoln, Sarum, and Litchfield, He was ſoon after appointed 
keeper of the privy-ſeal, which he held five years, and during 
that time was ſent twice ambaſſador to the pope. In 1 333 he 
was promoted to the deanery of Wells, and ſoon after appointed 


biſhop of Durham. 


1 . In 


STEPHEN GARDINER, the bloody biſhop of Wincheſter, was 


nity-Hall, Cambridge, where he made a conſiderable progreſs 


elty on his death-bed. He died in 1555, and was buried in the 


| not certainly informed. He became a monk in the abbey of 


We have peruſed an old edition of his works, | 


ur The 


He died in the year 1440, and was buried in the church of his 


Aungervyle came into all the meaſures of the queen, and it is 
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In 1936 he Was made lord- chancellor of England, and the 
next year lord high treaſurer. He was à great encourager of 
learned men, and founded a public library at Oxford, for- the 
uſe of the ſtudents, and furniſhed it with the beſt books that 


proper order, and appointed five perſons to haye the care of it. 
He died at Auckl: | Pit or Dur 
24th of April 1345, and was buried in the cathedral church of 


THoMas CAVENDISH, one of the greateſt admirals in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, was born in Suffolk, and having 
impaired his fortune, he reſolved to devote the remainder of his 
life to the ſervice, of his country in the royal navy. He ſailed 
from Plymouth in 1586, with three ſmall veſſels, which he had 
built at his own expence, having on board one hundred and 
twenty-three perſons. They ſteered for the South-Seas, and 
croſſed the Streights of Magellan, which, although but ninety: 
leagues, took him up about ſeven weeks. They made them- 

ſelves maſters of a ſhip of three hundred tons burden, and in a 
few days, two others, with a lading worth twenty "thouſand 
ounds. After that they went to Acapulco, and ſeized a 
arge treaſure, and then they ſet fire to the town, aud reduced 


The next place they viſited was St. Lucar, near California, | 
where they met with a ſhip of ſeven hundred tons burden, which 
they took, and found that its cargo conſiſted of money to the 

value of fifty thouſand pounds, beſides great quantities of filk } 
and other valuable commodities. From this place he ſet fail by 
the way of the Eaſt-Indies for England, and arrived ſafely at 


He ſet ſail on a ſecond expedition; but the ſame fortune 

did not attend him as before, for meeting with innumerable i} 
difficulties in croſſing the Streights of Magellan, he was parted: 
from his fleet, and never heard of any more. The moſt probable þ 
opinion is, that his ſhip was caſt away, and himſelf with all the 
crew on board periſhed, in 15 N | 5 
The Rev. Dr. WIILLIAN 8 | 
bury, was born at Freſhingfield, in Suffolk, in 1616. He 
received his firſt rudiments of learning at St Edmundfbury, | 
from whence he was removed to Emanuel-College, Cambridge. 
When he had.taken his maſter of arts degree, he was eleCted 
fellow. In 1648 he took his degree of bachelor in divinity, and | 
was in every ſcience a moſt accompliſhed ſchol an. 
In 1649 he refuſed to take the covenant, for which he was 
rom his fellowſhip, and travelled abroad, where he 
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that age. He left rules for keeping it in 


and, in the biſhopric of Durham, on the 


78 5 II was 
ANCROFT, Archbiſhop of Canter- | 
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In 1662 he was created doctor of divin royal ma 
and the next year elected 'maſter of Ende ON n 
had received his education. He was next Jear appointed den 
of Vork, and ſoon after pr f. 
he held till the death of Dr. 
the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury. 
Burnet tells us, that he was a man of great auſterity, and y,, 
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his nomination to the afchbiſhopric was by the recomme 
of the Duke of York, who confidered him as a fit perſon u 
facilitate the introduction of Popery. Nor was it forgotten thy 
he was a bachelor, as few married clergymen were promoted 0 | 
'biſhoprics in that reign. e LR TAE 1 

On the acceſſion of 


: 


James II. he was named one of th 
commiſſioners of the high commiſſion court, but refuſed to 20 
in it, becauſe it was contrary to law. This brought upon hin 
the indignation of the bigotted king; for when the declaraticy 
ſuſpending the execution of the penal laws againſt Popery wx 
appointed to be read, it was directed to Dr. Sancroft, wh, 
1 refuſed to comply with it, f 
ed in the Tower, and tried in the 
(See our life of biſhop Lloyd.) 
| When the act of eſtabliſhment took place, Sancroft refuſy 
| to comply with the revolution ſettlement, for which he wy 
ſuſpended,” and Dr. Tillotſon appointed archbiſhop in his room. 
Upon this he retired to Freſhingfield in Suſſex, where he ſpent 
the remainder of his days in laying out his money in the bel 
manner he could to enrich his relations, and died in 169 
Our fedility in giving a true and impartial relation o 
to the public, calls upon us in this place, to take notice of 
ſtrange miſtake in a late author. He tells us that Dr. Sancroſt 
bor at Freſhingfield in Surrey, whereas had he either con. 
ſulted the Biographica Britannica, or the life of that relate, 
| publiſhed: in 1758, he muſt' have been convinced of his ow 
| miſtake. Indeed there is no ſuch place as Freſhingfield in 
Surrey; but the miſtakes of modern Britith Travellers are ſo 
numerous, that we are not able, in the compaſs of this work, 
to mention them all, nor have we ever taken notice of them, 
| but when neceſſity, to undeceive our readers, laid us 
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| became acquainted with the moſt learned men at that ting. y 
returned to England at the reſtoration of Charles II. 8 
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. From London to 
| Ipſwich & Beccles. 


To Colcheſter (for 
| which ſee the Eſſex 
ee 
Ardley- Oak... 
Stretford- Street 
Brantham ......-. 
33 


Wickham 
r 
. 
Saxmundham 
re 
lYaxford Þ: 

j Henton-Street . ... 


1 Blithborough. . . .. . 
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Ufford-Street.  enc-: 


12 4 85 92225 

4 
| Mertleſham...... 
Woodbridge ...... 
| Milton-Street ....... | 


Henham-Park. . . .. | 
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8 Neighbouring, Seats: of the Nobility EN 3. rom Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
Ha ene, ee er and Gentry. | 
Miles From London to Miles | 
— St. Edmundſbury 2 TG Shed 35 cet yt | 
f — 5 Near Halſtead is Bell-Houſe, the 
98 To Chelmsford... .:. 29 | feat of Lord Dacre. | 
5 Hs Bromfield......... g1 | At Long-Melford is ' Melford- 
51 ** Little Waltham .. 33 Hall, Lady Firebrace's; and Kent- 
53 | ed | + || Black-Water.......| 38 well-Hall, the ſeat of John Moore, 
57 | ; I Braintree.........|4o [Eſq. At the South end of Long-| 
58 5 | 8 Halſtead......-... | 47 | Melford is an ancient ſeat of vir 
64 | Near Ipſwich is the ſeat of T. | Bulmer-Tye 521 Mordaunt Martin, Bart. 
69 | Fonnereau, Eſq. to the right of it is | Sudbury ..........| 56 x — 
72 Nacton, the ſeat. of the Earl of Ship- Long -Mel ford. 39 Another road to St. Edmundſbury 
74 | brook; and at Glenham is the ſeat F Bradfield . | 66% | is by Newmarket, which from Lon- 
76 | of Dudley North, Eſq. I St. Edmundfbury . 72 don is 604 miles 
77 | gh — 1 — [To Kenford- Bridge... 65 
79 | *,* Loweltoff is ten miles Eaſt of J From Ipſwich to | Barrow-Bridge. . 694 
3 —A o o r St. Edmundſbury. 75 
4 | ' 65.4 6 | 1271 ; £3 | x 
86 | „ To Cleydon . 41 Two miles from Barrow- Bridget 
89 | | | . |} Codnan's-Beacon.. | 74] Ickworth, the Earl of Briſtol's ſeat. 
2 N 16077 TT 1G ET 
„ HM | | 5 Vaxley- Street 20 wi | 
96 5 i. 'Olmondſton...... | 26 | 
98 Farleſton 3 üͤĩ75ö7ẽ¾ —uun 
100 | | Bungay... --- »>-o< [40 Near Loddon is Langley-Hall 
| 3 | C | 462 belonging to the Proctor family. 
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TE Pies, oF Mombsr e - Aricles fold.” 
n N . 2222. 25 Toys 9 8 
8 8 i= f N 1. 
1 1 es 5 „„ September . 4 Ditto and ſheep 
| Wedneſda . — * Hoxon November. | 2 Scotch cattle 
Bergholt after Saint |—| Toys EC * Continues a month. 
| Swithin Hundon ........... | Holy Thurſday | — | Cattle 
5 : Aſh Wedneſ.& | Ditto & wearing- April. 42g Toys and lean cattle 
r WM 21 | # = 2 f } Fog 7 Ipſwich # 71> = July as Lal 15 Toys and fruit 
. A p II. | *. 4 . „„ 
— RB 3 Holy Thurſday | — | Ditto and cattle | dee... — [25 e * 
. 1 Eaſter- Monday — Toys Kerley .....----- . . . Eaſter. Monday | — | Toys 
. e 21 hs 7 Lavenham ... ... _ 10 | Butter and cheeſe 
E it- 1 uefday | —| Ca | „ 
4 : Try... 14 | Ditto and toys Laxhied. ......4 a” 2 
Brandon r 41 re, | „ 1383 — . 25 Ditto 
A | ſ . 
wi EN Vein . f. 5 e | g's -Y September... 429 93818 's goods 
W. * lorles and Jean | arket - Weſton 266 ary vS- 
6 3 3 510 May. -- — wet ih * 1 18 1 [Et — TOs TY 
| pals ogs and Chap- If Mendleſham ...... | Holy Thurſday | — | Cattle 
1 2 men's goods . + 110 Neher 1 * 
Bures FFF O y ur * Sane ; .OYS .. | cy . 1 — == > 2 or ES, e, toys 
Butter, cheeſe, & | Needham 28 Toys 
Pary St. Edenunds October | millinery goods | Orford” F . 24 | Ditto 
| Faſter Tueſd — * Holds a fortnight. | Polſted . N 8 16 Ditto 
er 1 ueſday | — | oly I hurſday | — . 
1 5 26 Toys | Saxmundham .. . September. . .. 23 2 
| July 21 * „lambs, and Shadbrookxk 21 itto 
5 Sommerton ....... July n ... Ii Ditto 
—A ð i++: 4 a — 27 8 3 
| + October | 17 8 1 Southwould. . 4 Trniy: Mond. P pitto 
Debenhaam 3 by oys and brazie Stanton Jace „ itto 
Bunwich wh . | 25] Toys | 70 13 Dh hs n 1 | 
_. 0 5 — Ditto Stoke. 4 Whit-Monday — Ditto 
Earl-Soham ------. | 4] Lambs #J . 
— re AR WhiMondsy — | Cattle and toys | 8 M * 1 be Toys & ſhop goods 
Firmingham . . . | Se . 4 78 and lean cattle || Stow-Market .. 4  Auguſt.,..... 12 eg and ſheep 
: it-IMOnGay | — oys, clothes, & I Stratford June Toys 
Framlingham... September. . ... 29 i millinery Ab | 8 +: 4 
3 eee an — Su bum. . 4 1 BP: wes n þ 
emslordqa —— 2 0s 117 ; F , 5 
Great Thurl | October... ... 10 [Ditto and ſheep 5 Telſham 4 Auguſt. .. 16 lands 2 
rea W. Whit-Monday | — Toys. | Thandiſton .. ..... | Iuly ... . 31 | Sheep and toys 
Hadleigh ......... October. | 10| Do. butter & cheeſe | Thwaite guns —— 2 go 1 dt 
Halcheſton ... .... November. . . | 12 J Boots, ſhoes, up- November.. 25 arts 
53 holſtery & joinery | March ........ | — | 
45 Woodb id * 
Haleſworth . . . ... 3 — Scotch cattle fr ge. September. | 21 9 
BY ------ | 30] Lean catthe | | Ditto, horſes, and | 
kad. — 22 Ditto and lambs | Woolpit.......... dee CNHI 49 fr eee 
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DERBYSHIRE, belonging to the Diocels of Litchfield and Coventry, and the Province hag 
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Bounded by | Extends | Contains Members. he — 

: 2 - 7 3 — — county, 
Nottinghamſhire, and part of] In length from South to] 6 Hundreds, FM Two knights of the ſhire, ble of 
Leiceſterſhire, Eaſt. North forty miles; but being of | 11 Market-towns, | and two burgeſſes for the engaged 
Another part of Leiceſterſhire, |a triangular form, its breadth on | 106 Pariſhes, | town of Derby; which &c. as « 
South. _ the North ſide is thirty miles, | 53 Vicarages, plainly evinces the reaſon- themſel; 
Staffordſhire, and part of Che- [and on the South only ſix, the | 500 Villages. \ ableneſs of a more equal Derb: 
ſhire, Weſt. whole circumference being 130 The capital or principal town | repreſentation. market 
And Yorkſhire, North. miles. | is Derby, 126 miles from Lon- | handſom 
| | don. In th 
— a lately re 
Cavendi 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS COUNTY. the county, and at length becoming a conſiderable river, dif bone oft 
| | charges itſelf into the Trent, about eight miles below Derby. | hoſpital 
ERBYSHIRE is derived from Deſraby, which im- The Dove parts this county from Staffordſhire, and falls into Vas call; 
plies a ſhelter for deer, it being a n con- the Trent, about five miles to the North of Burton-upon- Tren. and lies 
taining numerous herds of theſe animals; and therefore. the arms By the late navigation, it has a communication with the ves It is a 

of the town of Derby is a buck couchant in a park, ; Derbyſhire erſey, Dee, Ribble, Ouſe, Severn, Humber, Thames, Aron, cover, 1 

is about the centre of England, and Wickſworth the moſt central I &. which navigation, including its windings, extends about 3 well as 
town is diſtant 118 miles from London. This county is divided. I miles in the, counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Lancalte, adjacent 
into ſix hundreds, and is ſuppoſed to contain above 126,900 in- Weſtmpreland, Cheſter, Stafford, Warwick, Oxford, Worcelit, the ſteep] 
habitants and 21,150 houſes. > „„ | of the m 
The air, eſpecially on the Eaſt ſide, is wholeſome and agrte- Phe Erwaſh riſes in the Eaſtern part of this county an whenever 
able, but in the mountains of the Peak it is ſharp and cold. I Falls into the Trent, near the influx of the Derwent. were to b 
The North and Weſt parts are hilly and ſtony; but the Southern I This county was one of thoſe inhabited by the Coritani, when now cont 
and Faſtern have rich lands, that are pleaſant and fertile, producing || the Romans invaded Britain, and during the heptarchy was pal The te 

moſt kinds of grain, particularly barley. Even the North-Weſt || of the kingdom of Mercia. ; the reign 
part called the Peak, is not deſtitute of riches ; for the bleak The manners of the people of this county differ according t0 by Which 
mountains produce great quantities of the beſt lead, marble, ala- their ſituations and various employments; thoſe in Derby and the nine alde; 
baſter, mill-ſtones, iron, coal, a coarſe ſort of cryſtal, and in the || trading towns being extremely polite ; but the cottagers, and thoſe clerk, ani 

rallies is plenty of fine graſs. who work in the mines, are as ruſtic as any in England, and, " ridays. 

The principal rivers are the Derwent, the Dove, the Erwaſh, || general, ſo daring and adventurous, that they are ſeldom afral Derby 

and 8 The two firſt riſe in the Peak; the Derwent of any thing. 9 | Year 174 
running from North-Weſt to South-Eaſt, through the middle of _ molt 
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MARKABLE PLA + Rag 
diſtant from Londoh 126 miles, is pleafantly ſeated 
& bank of the river Derwent, over which there IS an 
ſtone bridge. It is a place of great antiquity, 
ravaged England, it 2 * by _ 
eral years, till the Saxons took 1t by ſtorm, and put 
_ 2 — the ſword. In Doomſday- Book it is men- 
e, as one of the royal demeſnes, and was inhabited by one 
hundred freemen, beſides, a great number of vaſſals. here 
were ſeveral religious houſes in Derby before the reformation, 
but they were only ſmall; and in the place where one of them 
ſtood, as ſome labourers were digging, they diſcovered a {tone 
| coffin, in which was a human ſkeleton, of a gigantic ſize, but as 
ſoon as it was expoſed to the air it crumbled into duſt: ; 
It is a fine, beautiful, and plea ſant town, and has more genteel 
families in it, than is uſual in towns ſo remote from London ; 
rhaps the more, becauſe the Peak, which takes up the larger 
of the county, is ſo inhoſpitable, rugged, and wild a place, 
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DERBY, 
on the, We 


' exceeding good 
and when the Danes 


that the gentry chooſe to reſide at Derby, rather than upon their 


eſtates, as they do elſewhere. : : 
The famous ſilk-mill on the river here was erected by Sir 
Thomas Lombe, who brought the model out of Italy, where 
one of this ſort was uſed, but kept guarded with great care. It 
was with the utmoſt hazard, and at a great expence of time 
and money, that he effected it. There are near 100,000 move- 
ments, turned by a ſingle wheel, any one of which may be 
ſtopped independent of the reſt. Every time this wheel goes 
round, . . three times in a minute, it works 7337 28 yards 
of ſilk. By this mill, the raw ſilk brought from Italy or China 
is prepared for the warp. At one end of this building is a mill 
on the old plan, uſed before this improvement was made, where 
the ſilk is fitted, in a coarſer manner, for the ſhoot. Theſe 
mills employ about 200 perſons of both ſexes, and of all ages, 
to the great relief and advantage of the poor. The money given 
by ſtrangers is put into a box, which is opened the day after 
Michaelmas-day, and a feaſt is made: an ox is killed, liquor 
repared, the windows are illuminated, and the men, women, 
and children, employed in the work, dreſt in their beſt array, 
enjoy in dancing and decent mirth a holiday, the expectation of 
which lightens the labour of the reſt of the year. It is cuſtomary 
for the inhabitants of the town, and any ſtrangers who may be 
there, to go to fee the entertainment; and the pleaſure marked 
in the happy countenances of theſe people, is communicated to 


the ſpectators, and contributes to the proviſion for the enſuing 


ear. 
. The china-manufactory is not leſs worthy of notice. Under 
the care of Mr. Dueſberry, it does honour to this country. 
Indefatigable in his attention, he has brought the gold and the 
blue to a degree of beauty never before obtained in England, 
and the drawing and colouring of the flowers are truly elegant. 
About one hundred hands are employed in it, and happily, 
many very young are enabled to earn a livelihood in the 
buſineſs. | 

Another work is carried on here, which, though it does not 
employ ſo many hands, muſt not be paſſed without obſervation. 
The marbles, ſpars, and petrefactions, which abound in this 
county, take a — poliſh, and from their great variety are capa- 
ble of being, rontarey extremely beautiful. Two perſons are 
engaged in this buſineſs, and make vaſes, urns, pillars, columns, 
&. as ornaments for chimney-pieces, and even chimney-pieces 
themſelves. | 

Derby is populous and well- built, has five pariſhes, a large 
market-place, a beautiful town-houſe of free-{tone, and very 
handſome ſtreets. | 


In the church of All-Saints, the body of which has been 


lately rebuilt in an elegant taſte, is the burial-place of the noble 

Cavendiſh family; and an hoſpital cloſe by the church, built by 
one of that family, for eight poor men and four women. This 
hoſpital was founded by the famous Beſs of Hardwick (as ſhe 
was called) who was the foundreſs of the Devonſhire family, 
and lies buried in this church. 

It is alſo remarkable for the architecture of a beautiful Gothic 
tower, 178 feet high ; and for the elegance of its ornaments, as 
well as height, is not to be equalled in this, or any of the 
adjacent counties. According to an inſcription in this church, 

e ſteeple was erected about Queen Mary's reign, at the charge 
of the maidens and bachelors of the town; on which account, 
wnenever a maiden, a native of the town, was married, the bells 
were to be rung by bachelors. We do not find the cuſtom is 
now continued. | | 
5 he town was ah ancient borough by preſcription ; and in 
gar, of Charles I. it received a charter of incorporation, 

y Which it is governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, 
3 aldermen, twenty-eight common- council men, with a town- 

— other proper officers. It has a weekly market on 

Derby was the extent of the rebels alarming progreſs in the 
N 1745, and if our readers wiſh to fee a very particular, full, 

nd molt impartial account (the like we are certain not to be 


found ag "I other hiſtory) of that xebellion, let them read. 
Jo. 10. g 1 
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BARNARD's New, Complete, and Comprehenſive His ToRY Or 
Ex GLAN, the very beſt we have at preſent. £ | 29 
In the neighbourhood, abbut two miles and a half from this 
town, is Keddleſton-Houſe, the ſplendid feat of Lord Scarſdale, 
well worthy the attention of every traveller. It is indeed a moſt 
ſuperb pile of building, where no expence has been ſpared to 
attain the higheſt degree of external and internal decoration. 
The Egyptian-Hall is one of the nobleſt and moſt magnificent 
rooms in Europe, and all its ornaments are adapted with fo 
much judgment, and finiſhed in ſuch exquiſite taſte, that the 
whole forms a ſcene of genuine edificial grandeur. The roof 
of this ſplendid room is ſupported by a great number of Corin- 
thian columns of Derbyſhire marble, molt beautifully variegated. 
"Theſe are fluted; and being contraſted with their high-wrought 
capitals, which are of pure ſtatuary marble, afford the moſt 
ſtriking ſpectacle of ſolid beauty Which I have ever ſeen in any 
houſe or palace in any country. All the apartments are truly 
noble, the furniture of uncommon coſt, and many of the rooms 
adorned with the moſt capital paintings of the moſt eminent 
maſters. 8 | 
The country around it boaſts ho particular beauties ; but the 
extent of the park, its fine water, majeſtic woods, extenſive 
plantations, elegant buildings, and ſpacious lawns, &c. form 
a ſcene well adapted to the magnificent edifice that com- 


| mands it. 


Near the houſe there ariſes a medicinal ſpring, to whoſe ſalu- 
tary ſtreams many refort in the ſummer ſeaſon, for various 
diſorders. For the convenience therefore of ſuch perſons, a 
commodious houſe has been erected near the patk-gate, large 
enough to accommodate a conſiderable number of people; and 
where the reſorting company live upon the ſame plan of com- 
municative ſociety, as at Buxton, Matlock, Harrowgate, &c. 

LiTTLE CAESTER, the Derventis of the Romans, is about 
a mile below Derby, on the banks of the river. Many remains 
of that ancient city are ſtill viſible, ſuch as walls, pavements, 
and batiis; and coins are often dug up by the labourers. There 
was a bridge over the river at this village, the foundation of 
which may itill be felt with a ſtick, ſo that it muſt have. been a 
very conſiderable place. 

 BRADSALL is an agreeable place, where there was formerly 
a convent for monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, founded in 
the reign of Henry III. but no remains of it are now left. 

Lokay, near Derby, had a convent, but being ſubject to a 
monaſtery in Normandy, it was diſſolved in the reign of Henry 
VI. and its revenues ſettled on King's-College, Cambridge. 

Kinc's-MEAaD is a pleaſant viNage near Derby, where Henry 
II. founded a convent for nuns of the Benedictine order, and 
endowed it with many valuable privileges, of which it remained 
in poſſeſſion till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its 
annual revenues amounted to 3181. 16s. 2d. but it is now totally 
demoliſhed. | 

St. HELEN's, a village near Derby, had a convent for canons 
regular of the order of St. Auguſtine, which in latter times 

received conſiderable benefactions, and remained till the diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted 
to 2481. 14s. 5d. | | 

CALKE-ABBEY, in this neighbourhood; was founded in the 
reign of Henry II. by the Counteſs of Cheſter ; but in latter times 
it became ſubject to another abbey, ſo that no account is left of 
the value of its revenues. 

DaLE-ABBEY has {till the remains of a ſtately monaſtery, 
founded ſoon after the conqueſt, and endowed with many manors 
and privileges, of which it remained in poſſeſſion till the diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted 
to 144]. 128. | 

ASHBOURN is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Dove; over which 
it has a ſtone bridge, and the inhabitants carry on a great trade 
in cheeſe, which is ſent down the river; but although the town: 
is large and populous, yet it does not contain any bnildings that 
merit a particular deſcription. The weekly market is on Satur- 
day, and the diſtance from London 149 miles. 

At Akeover, near Athbourn, to the Weſt of Redburn, late 
the ſcat of Mr. Akeover, is a famous picture of the Holy 
Trinity, by Raphael, for which 1500 guineas have been refuſed, 
and, what is remarkable, it was found among ſome old lumber, 
hid, as ſuppoſed, during the civil wars. There is ſuch a diffuſion 
of grace, eaſe, and elegance, over the whole piece, that it ſtrikes 
the ſpectator the moment he enters the room. The grouping 
of the Virgin and two children is as happy as imagination can 
conceive, and the attitudes are ſurpriſingly caught. The turn 
of the Virgin's head is grace itſelf. The expreſſion of the boys, 

particularly Chriſt, is full of animation, and though not natural 

to the age, yet 1s conſiſtent with the idea of the artiſt, and 
uncommonly pleaſing. The warmth and tenderneſs of the 
colourings cannot be exceeded, the mellow tints of the fleſh are 
an animated repreſentation of life, and the general harmony of 
the whole piece admirable. Here are likewiſe ſeveral other 
valuable paintings. 

About three miles from Akeover is Ilam, 


u the ſeat of John 
Port, Eſq. the gardens of which are as romantic as 1 in 


| 


complete amphitheatre, A 


England. They conſiſt of a ſmall vale, bounded by high, or 
rather, ſteep hills, totally covered with wood, and forming a 
rapid ſtream waſhes .the bottom of 
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; them on one ſide, and on the other is a walk; from whence vou 
command the whole caps in a very great ſtyle; A nobler 
lays of wood, hanging almoſt perpendicular, can no where 


be ſeen. The walk at the entrance of the valley winds up a 


rocky cliff, from which you look down on the river in ſome 
places, and in others only hear the roar of it over broken rocks. 
At the end of the vale, on the fide. of the water, is a. bench 


which commands the whole, and looks full on the entrance of 
the ground, which ſeems quite blocked up by a diſtant moun- 
tain, called Thorpe Cloud, of a very regular coned ſhape | 


blunt at top; the effect fine. Vou look alſo upon a bridge 
_ thrown over the river, which perhaps hurts the view: it is ſmall, 
and not at all uniform with objects of ſuch magnificence, as 
theſe vaſt woods, and the hill which riſes ſo boldly above it. 
There ſhould be no bridge in ſight, or it ſhould be a ſingle lofty 
arch, to unite in effect with the reſt of the ſcene. Under the 
rock in the garden, two rivers riſe : one is the Manifold, which 
runs under ground ſeven miles; chaff thrown in at Wetton riſes 
| 20 ; it boils up like a vaſt ſpring, and ſoon after falls into the 
ove. | | | 

At a fmall diſtance from Ilam is a valley called Dove-Dale, 

which is a narrow winding glen among a variety of hills and 


rocks, through which the river Dove takes its courſe for about 


two miles. It is bounded in a very romantic manner by hills, 
rocks, and hanging woods, which are extremely various, and 
the hills in particular of a very bold and ſtriking character. 
They ſpread on all ſides in vaſt ſweeps, inexpreſſibly magnificent, 
and are much more ſtriking than any thing elſe at Dove-Dale. 
The rocks are in ſome places very romantic, riſing in various 
ſhapes from banks of hill and wood, and forming a wild aſſem- 
blage of really romantic objects; but they are much exceeded in 


magnitude by others in different parts of the kingdom. The 


courſe of the river is various, from a gentle current to a great 
rapidity over broken rocks, and in ſome places falls, but not in 
a bold manner. The fragments of rocks in it, with branches 
of wood growing from them, are truly romantic and pictureſque. 
It is, upon the whole, very well deſerving a traveller's atten- 
tion: but he will not find any thing in it ſo ſtriking as the hills, 
which, without bulging into abrupt projections, ſpread forth valt 
plains that hang almoſt perpendicular to the river, and are very 
noble. | Os | | | 
WoRKSWORTH, 146 miles from London, is a large well- 
frequented market town, though there is no great trade carried 
on in it, but what relates to the lead- works. | 

The Peakrills, as they are called, are a rude booriſh kind of 
people; but bold, daring, and even deſperate in their ſearch into 
the bowels of the earth: for which reaſon they are often em- 
ployed by our engineers in the wats to carry on the ſap, when 
they lay ſiege to ſtrong fortified places. - | 
T he Barmoot-Court, kept at Workſworth, to judge contro- 

verſies among the miners, and adjuſt ſubterranean quarrels and 
diſputes, is very remarkable. It conſiſts of a maſter and twenty- 
four jurors, who, when any perſon has found a vein of ore in 
another's land (except it be in orchards or gardens) aſſign two 
meres of ground ina Pipe (as they term it) and a Flat, the former 
being twenty-nine yards long, and the latter fourteen yards 
ſquare, appointing to the finder one mere, and the other to the 
owner of the land, half at each end of the finder's; and moreover, 
certain fees and perquiſites for the paſſage of carts, the uſe of 
timber, and the like. This court not only preſcribes rules to 
the miners, and limits their proceeding in the works under 
ground, but is judge of all their little quarrels above. 

There are ſeveral quarries of mill-ſtones near the town, and 
the tythe of the pariſh is reckoned worth a thouſand pounds a 
year. The weekly market is on Tueſday. | 

There are two mineral ſprings in this neighbourhood ; but 
although they were much frequented in former times, few 
people viſit them at preſent. FOO 

MaATLOCK is greatly celebrated for its bath, to which many 
people reſort in 15s Mh It is ſituated near the river Derwent, 
and conſiſts of a large range of elegant houſes, built in the moſt 
uniform manner, with ſtables and out-houſes. The bath is 
divided into two rooms, one for the gentlemen, the other for 


the ladies, and over them are very convenient rooms for the uſe 


of thoſe whoſe diſorders oblige them to bathe frequently. The 
ladies bath is. finely arched over with ſtone; and at one end 
of it are ſeveral convenient rooms, with apartments for the 
ſervants. 


* 


The aſſembly- room is on the right hand, and at the top is a | 


muſic room, to which you aſcend by a grand ſtair-caſe. 'I here 
is a fine terrace before the houſe, and near it a place where the 
gentlemen divert themſelves at bowls in the evenings. © _ 

From this place there is a rocky thelf, deſcending to the river, 
which is extremely rapid, and runs with ſuch a murmuring 
noiſe, as fills the mind with a pleaſing admiration. The per- 
pendicular height of this rock, called Matlock, is 120 yards; 
and on each fide of it is a row of lofty elms, called the Lover's 
Walk. | 

Indeed, the variety of fcenes that conſtantly .prefent them- 

ſelves to the fight of the aſtoniſhed ſpectator, are ſo many, that 
it may not improperly be called a terreſtrial paradiſe, and the 
expenee of living here is ſo ſmall, that there is no wonder man 


pedple aſſemble at it during the ſeaſon. 5 
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The waters are different from thoſe of Bath or Briſtol, an 0 
' more impregnated with/falty being of great uſe in a vatiety of 
| the. moſt inveterate diſorders; ſuch as tlie ſoufvy; theumati 


! itch, ulcers, and many others. 
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bare, but broken by rocks. 
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| through branches ſo growing from ſuch lofty cliffs, has an effe 


ſm; 
The environs of Matlock-Bath are equal, if not ſur rior in 


natural beauty to any ot the moſt finiſhed places in the | ingdom 
They form a winding vale of about three miles, through 
| 8 


which! the river Derwent runs; the courſe extremely various. 
in ſome places the breadth is conſiderable, and the ſtream ſmooth : 
in others it breaks upon the rocks, and falls over the fragment, 
beſides forming ſeveral flight caſcades. The boundaries of the 


vale are cultivated hills on one fide,” and very bold rocks with 


pendant woods on the other. The beſt tour of the place is th 
croſs the river near the turnpike, and then take the windin 


| path up the rock, which leads you to the range of fields at the 
|. top, bounded this way by the precipice; 77555 Which is a moſt 

delightful walk, and indeed it has been ſuppoſed to be the fines 
natural terrace in the world. At the top you may turn to the 
left, till you come to the projecting point called Hog-Rock, 
From this ſpot you have a perpendicular view down a vaſt pre: 


cipice to the river, which here forms a fine-ſheet of water, frin ed 
with wood on the oppoſite ſide: it falls twice over the rocks 
the roar of which adds to the effects of the ſcene. The valley 
is ſmall, and bounded immediately by the hills which riſe boldly 


from it, and are cut into encloſures; ſome of them a fine verdure; 


others ſcared with rocks; and ſome full of wood; the variety 
pleaſing. This whole view is very noble. Advancing alon 


the precipice, the views caught as you move through the ſtrag- 


gling branches of the wood, which grow on the edge of it, ate 
very pictureſque; in ſome places down on the water alone; in 
others into glens of wood, dark and gloomy, with ſpots here 
and there quite open, which let in various cheerful views of the 
dale and the cultivated hills. "Theſe continue till you come to 
an elm with divided branches, growing on the rocky edge of the 


precipice; it forms a natural baluſtrade, over which you view 


a. very noble ſcenz. You command the river both ways, pre- 
ſenting ſeveral ſheets of water, and falling four times over the 
rocks. To the left of the thore is hanging wood, from the 

recipice down to the very water's edge, but the rocks break 


from it in ſeveral places, their heads beautifully fringed with 


open wood, as if the projection was to exhibita variety of ſhade 
on the back ground of the wood. At the top of the rocks, and 


quite ſurrounded with wood, two ſmall graſs encloſures are ſeen, 


divided by ſtraggling trees; nothing can be more beautiful, 
The oppoſite fide of the vale is formed by many hanging enclo- 
ſures; and the higher boundary a great variety of hill cut in 
fields. To the right the ſcene is different; the edging of the 


| water is a thick ſtripe of wood, fo clofe that the trees ſeem to 


grow from the water; they form a dark ſhade, under which the 
river is ſmooth : above this wood appear ſome houſes ſurrounded 


by ſeveral graſs fields, beautifully ſhelving down among wild 


ground of wood and rock. Above the whole is a very noble hill, 


Advancing, you come to a projected point, edged with ſmall 
aſh-trees, - from which you have a ſmooth reach of the rivet 


through a thick dark wood; a moſt pleaſing variation from the 


preceding ſcenes. And above it, to the right, a vaſt perpendi- 
cular rock, 150 feet high, riſing out of a dark wood; itſelf quite 
covered with wood. The whole is magnificent: and turning 
another wave in the edge of the precipice, an opening in the 
ſhrubby wood prefents a reach of the river with a very nobe 
ſhore of hanging wood; the rock partly bare, but all in a dark 


ſhade of wood. A houſe or two, and a few encloſures, enlivet 


the ſpot where the river is loſt ; all cloſely bounded by the great 
hill. This view is a complete picture. Proceeding further, 
the woody edging of the rocks is ſo thick, as to prevent any 
views; but from thence we are led to a point of rock higher 
than any of the preceding; which, being open, preſents a full 
view of all the wonders of the valley. To the left, the river 
flows under a noble thore of hanging wood; and above th? 
whole a vaſt range of encloſures, which rife one above another 
in the moſt beautiful manner. This point of view is high 
enough to command likewiſe a new vale behind the precipice: 
this ridge of rocky hill, ſhelving gently down, is in a fine waving 
vale of cultivated fields of a pleaſing verdure, and bounded by 
the ſide of an extended bare hill. This double view renders the 
ſpot amazingly fine. 5 

A few yards further we turn on to the point of a very bold 
projection of the rock, which opens to new ſcenes ; the river 18 
ſeen both to the right and left, gloriouſly environed with thick 
woods: on the oppoſite hill four graſs encloſures of a fine ver- 
dure are ſkirted with trees, through the branches of which you 
ſee freſh ſhades of green; a lathe contraſt to the rocky wol- 
ders of the precipice. | 

From hence the wood excludes the view for ſome diſtance, 
till you turn on to a point with a ſeat called Adam's bench; 
and as the rock here projects very much into the dale, it conſe- 
quently gives a full command of all the woody ſteps you habe 
paſſed : and a very noble ſcene it is. The range of hanging 
wood, almoſt perpendicular from the loſty rocky: points, donn 
to the very water, is ſtriking: the bare rocks in ſome places 
bulge out, but never without a ſkirt of open wood; the light, 
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e, The inimediate ſhore on-the other ſide is 
2 er 8 encloſutes. On the whole, 4 nobler 
and water is ſcarcely to be imagined. Leaving 
alk cut in the rock leads to the bottom, where 
the banks of the river, but parted from 
wood, and quite arched with trees. This 
bench in view of a ſmall caſcade on the 


truly pictu 
wir ve hi 

union of 2 9 

Ee cipice, | 
oy Ae mace alon 
it by a thick edging o 
— — els 
| ; Ver. 
8 is worthy the attention of the curious tra- 
Rs : the way to it is an agreeable walk, which gives ſeveral 
bog ws. The rock is 450 feet perpenidicular ; the river directly 
3 ; a fine ſmooth ſtream, giving a noble bend, oppoſite a 
vaſt ſweep of hill, which riſes in the boldeſt manner, with a 
dictureſque Knot of encloſures in the middle of it! on one ſide a 
Heep ridge of rock ; on the other a varied precipice of rock and 
wood. You look down on the old bath with a fine front of 
wood, and many varied waves of encloſures bounded by diſtant 
hills. 
Further 
bare rock, 


on, on the ſame eminence, you come to a point of 
from which you look down precipice - 500 — 
tely perpendicular; the river breaking over fragments o 
gr 5 a manner that adds ſolemnity to the ſcene. 
The ſhore of wood is very noble. From hence, following the 
edge of the precipice, you come to another point, from whence 
ou have a double view of the river beneath, as it were, in 
another region: to the left, the great rock riſes from the boſom 
of a vaſt wood, in the boldeſt ſtyle imaginable. Sinking a little 
to the right, you have one of the moſt noble views that can be 
conceived : the river gives a fine bend through a narrow meadow 
of a beautiful verdure; the boundaries of the vale, woods hang- 
ing perpendicularly, and ſcared with rocks. In the centre a 
| ound hill riſing out of a wood in the midſt of a vaſt ſweep of 
encloſures, which hang to the eye in a moſt pictureſque manner, 
has an effect aſtoniſhly fine. In one place a ſteeple riſes from 
a knot of wood; and a variety of ſcattered villages in others 
unite to render this fcene truly admirable. | 
ALFERTON is a long ſtraggling town on the great road lead- 
| ing from Derby to Sheffield, where there are ſome good inns, 
but the houſes are very indifferently built, although the ſituation 
is extremely pleaſant. The ale in this town is eſteemed the beſt 
in the county : there is a weekly market on Mondays, and it is 
diſtant from London 139 miles. 1 
CoDONER is a village where the ruins of a ſtately caſtle are 
ſtill ſtanding, which formerly belonged to the noble family 
| of Gray; but it has ſince become the property of different 
rſons. | | 
” CaternarinLo, diſtant from London 149 miles, is a large 
populous town, ſituate between two rivulets, on the South ſide 
of an hill, North-Eaſt from Chatſworth, well-built and well- 
inhabited, notwithſtanding it ſtands in the extremity of this 
rocky country; for, being on the North ſide of the county next 
to Yorkſhire, it leads into the hundred of Scarſdale, which is 
3 rich fertile part, though ſurrounded with barren moors and 


all mountains; for ſuch the name Scarſdale ſignifies. It is a 
yer mayor-town of great antiquity, and was made a free borough by 
the King John. It is now a place of conſiderable merchandize, and 
di deals in lead, grocery, mercery, malting of barley, tanning, 
ite ſtockings, blankets, bedding, &c. in which they have great in- 
ng tercourſe to and with Yorkſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Lincolnſhire, 
the Leiceſterſhire, and London. It has a fine church: the ſpire 


of its ſteeple, being timber covered with lead, ſeems to be warped 
away; but this appearance is a mere deceptis viſus, owing to the 
tpiral form of the junctions of the ſheets of lead; for if you 
change your ſituation, it appeats to be bent a different way from 
What it ſeemed before. The market-place is large, and in it is 
a hne market-houſe, over which is a room, where the ſeſſions 
are held for this diviſion of the county. Near the church is an 
excellent free-ſchool, well-endowed ; and from it ſeveral ſcholars 
arc ſent yearly to Cambridge. The government is velted in a 
mayor and fix aldermen, with a common-council of the principal 
inhabitants. The weekly market is on Saturday. 

BolsovER is pleaſantly ſituated near the borders of York- 
ſhire, and famous in ancient times for a garriſon kept in it by 
the Danes ; and there are ſtill ſome remains of their camp, ſuch 
as mounts, ditches, and trenches. At preſent the town is popu- 


on by the inhabitants. In this town is a moſt ſpacious and 
magnificent caftle, founded by the Haſtings, formerly lords of 
Abergavenny, but now one of the ſeats of the Earl of Oxford. 
It is a moſt beautiful ſtructure, with lofty turrets on the front, 
a gallery ſeventy-two yards in length, and battlements on the 
roof, ſeen at a great diſtance. It has a weekly market on Fri- 
days, and is diſtant from London 146 miles. 

DRONEFIELD, is ſituated on a riſing ground, in a mooriſh 
batren ſoil, but the air is eſteemed healthy, and many of the 
uthabitants live to a great age. The town is populous, having 
lome good | houſes; with a free grammar-ſchool, ahd a charity- 
ichool ſor the children of the poor; but little trade is carried on 
by the natives. The weekly market is on Thurſdays, and the 
diſtance from London 153 miles; 
< *AUCHIFE, or BECHIEF-ABBEY, is a village where Robert 

Nom Ranulph, lord of Allerton, one of the four barons who 
murdered Thomas a Becket, founded a convent for monks of 
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lous, and many of the houſes well buils; but little trade is carried 


At a little diſtance from hence is a 
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the Premoiſtratenſian order, to expiate his guilt, that being the 
penance enjoined by the pope, and was dedicated to Thomas 
the martyr. Tt remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to 1371. but it is now 
totally demolithed. WF 3 „ 
8 PP" . . 4 . 1 2 . 
WixsrER is a poor decayed place, not conſiſting of any 
thing that merits a particular deſcription. It has a weekly 


- market on Saturdays; but no fair, and is diſtant from London 


146 miles. | 32, 206 [fd EET DNS 7 f 
BaRKEWEII is a place of great antiquity, and ſituated among 
the hills; it contains feveral * houſes, with a church, to 
which there are ſeveral 42 of eaſe; for the parith is of 
great extent. Many Roman coins and other antiquities have 
been dug up near 105 and it is generally ſuppoſed to have been 
one of the places Where they had their baths. The weekly 
market is on Mondays, and the diſtance from London 131 
miles. ks 

Near Bakewell is Haddon-Häll, the ancient ſeat of the 
Vernons, one of whom, Sir George Vernon, who lived in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, was ſo celebrated for his hoſpitable 
difpoſition, that he was uſually called the King of the Peak. 
By the marriage of a daughter 1t went from him to the ſon of 
the firſt Earl of Rutland, and is at preſent the Duke of Rutland's 
proper, SET 

WARDLow is a ſmall village, but retffarkable on account of 
many bones having been dug up at it when the labourers were 
employed iri digging to make a turnpike-road. Theſe bodies 
were laid on flat ſtones, piled round on each ſide by ſmaller 
ones, over which was laid another ſtone of a great weight, to 
ſerve as a covering: There is no doubt but theſe bodies had laid 
there two thoufand years; for it is evident, that they had been 
depoſited by the ancient Britons long before the Romans came 
to the iſland; and probably before the Druidical religion was 
polluted by the idolatry of the Belgians. | Ls 

TiDEWELL was fo called from its ſituation at the bottom of 
a hill; near a well; that has a reflux and influx, reſembling the 
common tides ; but the town is a poor decayed place, not con- 
taining any thing that merits a particular deſcription, only that 
there is an exceeding good free-{chool, where youth are qualified 
for the ufiiverſity. he weekly market is on Wedneſdays, and 
the diſtance from London 158 miles. | 

CHAPEL LE FRITH, a conſiderable town, pleaſantly ſituated 
at the bottom of a hill, does not cofitain any thing that mertts 
a particular deſcription. Its market is on Thurſdays, and its 
diſtance from London 16g miles. | 

B1iRCHOVER is a village where there are ſome ſtones of a 
prodigious ſize reſting upon ſmaller ones, with great cavities 
underneath. Ez | 5 

BuRGH is a village where there are ſome remains of an 
ancient Roman cauſeway ; and it is the opinion of moſt of the 
learned, that thoſe adventurers frequented the place on account 
of its baths. | | | 

CASTLETON has the remains of an ancient caſtle, built before 
the reign of Edward II. and in latter times became the pro- 
perty of the Dukes of Lancaſter. It is built on a rock, and 
appears on every fide inacceſſible, the paſſage leading to it 
being near two miles; through a vaſt number of turnings and 
windings. 

CROMFIT is a village at the bottom of a long hill of the ſame 
name. Here the Derwent firſt appears; the right hand road 
going to 1 and the left to Matlockx. On the former 
ſtands a mill for ſpinning cotton, invented by one Mr. Arkwright, 
a Barber, whoſe ingenuity was properly patronized by ſome 
public-ſpirited gentlemen; and their laudable ſupport of the 
deſign was not thrown away, as they have had the money they 
advanced amply returned. Mr. Arkwright has a patent, and 
carries on the buſineſs with great advantage to himſelf and the 
neighbourhood. About 200 perſons are employed, many of 
them being children; and to make the moſt of the term of the 
patent, they work by turns day and night: Another mill as 
large as the firſt is erected, and a third is conſtructed at Bake- 
well. Hence the whole diſtrict wears the face of induſtry, and 
dwelling-houſes increaſe accordingly. 

We now arrived in our tour to the Peak of Derby, and took 
an accurate ſurvey of its ſeven wonders, one being artificial, and 
fix natural. Theſe (of which in order) have long been the 


admiration of the curious, the aſtoniſhment of the ignorant, and 


the delight of the learned. 

I. CHATSwORTH-HOUSE; the palace of his grace the Duke 
of Devonſhire. This magnificent palace is ſituated among hills 
and mountains; but even theſe contribute towards illuſtrating 
its beauties: The proſpe&t from the front of the houſe is the 
moſt delightful that ean be imagined, having the river Derwent 
running through the plain, and over it is a ſtately ſtone bridge, 
adorned with a tower. on the centre arch. In an artificial iſland 
near the bridge, there is a building in the form of an old caſtle, 
which greatly heightens the beauty of the place ; but theſe with 
a thouſand more would be all eclipſed by the grandeur of the 

alace. This noble ſtrufture is built in a ſquare form, with a 
at roof ſurrounded by a fine ſtone baluſtrade. The front is a 
ſtately and regular piece of architecture with lofty windows of 
fine poliſhed glaſs, and the ſaſhes richly gilt. We aſcended to 
the houſe over a fine flight of ſteps placed before the portico, 
| | | and 
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_ "and entered the hall, adorned with marble chimnies and paintings j muſt be owing to the obſtruttions they meet with by the Tugpeg 


by the greateſt maſters in Ital. | 4 FEE N 
In the uſual approach to this noble fabric, it preſents itſelf 
thus: Firſt, the river, which, in calm weather, glides gently. 
by; then a venerable walk of trees, where the famous Hobbes 
uled often to contemplate ; a noble piece of iron-work gates 
and baluſters, expoſe the front of the houſe and court, termi- 


nated at the corners next the road with two large ſtone pedeſtals ] 
of Attic work, curiouſly adorned with trophies of war, and | 
'utenſils of all the ſciences in baſſo relievo. This part of the 


building is Ionic, the whole being a ſquare of a ſingle order, 


[ 

but every ſide of a different model: a court in the middle, with | 

a piazza of Doric columns of one {tone each, overlaid with ſions and lengths. The plaſter is red and hard as brick, a mix. 
| 


rodigious architraves. The ſtone is of an excellent ſort, veined 
like marble, hewn out of the neighbouring quarries, and tumbled 
down the adjacent hill. In the anti-room to the hall are flat 
ſtones of fourteen feet ſquare, laid upon the heads of four pillars, 


and fo throughout. In the hall ſtairs, the landing ſteps are of | 


the ſame dimenſions ; the doors, chimnies, window-caſes, ſtairs, 
&c. all of marble ; the ceilings and walls of all the apartments 
charged with paintings of Varrio, and other famous hands; the | 
bath-room all 6f marble, curiouſly wrought. 1 | 
The chapel is a fine place; the altar-end and floor, marble ; | 
the ſeats and gallery, cedar ; the reſt of the wall and ceiling, | 
inted, » 755 \ * | | 
The gardens abound with green-houſes, ſummer-houſes, 
walks, wilderneſſes, orangeries, with all the proper furniture of 
ſtatues, urns, greens, &c. with canals, baſons, and water-works, 
of various forms and contrivances, as ſea-horſes, drakes, dolphins, 
and other fountains, that throw up the water. An artificial 
willow-tree of copper-{pouts dropping water from every leaf. 
A wonderful caſcade, where. from a neat houſe of ſtone, like a 
temple, out of the mouths of. beaſts, pipes, urns, &c. a whole 
river deſcends the ſlope of an hill a quarter of a mile in length, 
over ſteps, with a terrible noiſe and broken appearance, till it 
is loſt under ground. Beyond the garden, upon the hills, is a 
park, and that overlooked by a very high and rocky mountain. 
Here are ſome ſtatues and other antiquities. We thould never 
have done, were we to ſay all that might be ſaid of this auguſt 
palace : but two hiſtorical circumſtances mult not be omitted, 
viz. That Mary, Queen of Scots, was for ſome time in cuſtod 
in this houſe, under the care of the celebrated foundreſs thereof. 
In memory of this royal captive, the new lodgings that are 
built inſtead of the old, are called the Queen of Scots apartments. 
Happy for her could ſhe have been allowed to have paid the 
ſame fine compliment to the owner of it, which Count Tallard 
did (and which is our other hiſtorical circumſtance) when he 
had been entertained for a few days by the then Duke of Devon- 
ihire: “ When I return, faid he, into my own country, and 
« reckon up the days of my captivity, I ſhall leave out thoſe I 
«« ſpent at Chatſworth.” | 
: Mr. Colley Cibber, equally noted for the number and decency 
of his dramatic pieces, as alſo for his inimitable action on the 
ſtage, left upon the walls of the bowling-green houſe a memo- 
randum of his having viſited this ſuperb manſion ; and humanely 
deplored the fate of this unfortunate queen, in a compliment 
upon the princely edifice, in the following lines: 


, When Scotland's queen, her native realm expell'd, 
* In ancient Chatſworth was a captive held, 
Had there the pile to ſuch new charms arriv'd, 
._ + Happier the captive than the queen had liv'd. 
„What tears, in pity of her fate could riſe, - 
„That found the fugitive in paradiſe?“ 


When Cibber took his leave, he ſaid, «© My lord, I thought 
4 ſhould have broke my neck to get here; I am ſure I ſhall 
« break my heart to get away. But the good turnpike-roads now 
every where about it, make the viſiting of this place a matter 
of no great difficulty. 
II. Mam-Tor, or MoTyer-TowER, is a lofty mountain, 
about four miles North of Tidewell, where are ſeveral lead- 
mines; but its greateſt curioſity is, that. it ſeems to be always 
in a trembling itate, and throws down great ſtones, and quan- 
tities of earth, with ſo much violence that the people who live 
in the neighbourhood are often terrified with the noiſe; but it 
never ſeems to decreaſe in ſize. | 
III. EpEN-HorE, near Chapel in the Frith, is a vaſt chaſm in the 
fide of the mountain, about fourteen yards in length, and ſeven 
in breadth, and ſaid by the people to have no bottom, becauſe it 
could never be fathomed. Many attempts have been made to 
diſcover the depth of this chaſm, and, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Earl of Leiceſter prevailed on a man to be let down || 
in a baſket of ſtones, to the depth of 200 ells, who being pulled 
up again, became immediately ſtupid, and died in a tew days 
atter raving mad. F 
It was alſo plumbed by Mr. Cotton, who dropped a line of 


L NEW 1s COMPLETE BETTISH TRAVELLER | 
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pieces of the rock. k; | 
As ſeveral accidents have happened by people venturing toon 
it, and as many cattle have been loſt in it, a farmer in the neigh. 
bourhood encloſed it with a ſtone wall; but not till he had loſt 
two of his beſt fat oxen. ' | . | 
IV. BuxTon-WELLis, fo named from the ſmall Village gf 
Buxton in the neighbourhood. The baths were eminent in the 
time of the Romans, and are mentioned by Lucan. This 
confirmed by the high road called the Roman Bath-Gate, and by 


— nog 


| a wall cemented with red Roman plaſter, cloſe by St. Annes 
well, where may be ſeen the ruins of the ancient bath, its dimen. 


ture not prepared in theſe days; it appears as if it was b 
exactly Sfomabling tile; but Dr. Leigh is inclined to think : 
was a mixture of lime and powdered tiles, cemented with blog 
and eggs. , | 

The hot-bath is at a houſe called The Hall, beſides which 
there is another good inn or two, on the hill ; but the compan 
who come for their health chiefly frequent the hall, on account of 
its convenience. | 
The bath is of a temperate heat, and ſprings out of a baſs not 
unlike marble ; the ſulphureous halitus breaks out of its matrix 
in bubbles, and impregnates the waters. | | 

The water is ſulphureous and ſaline, yet not fœted, but ve 
palatable, becauſe the ſulphur is not united with any vitriolic 
particles, or but very few ſaline; it will not tinge ſilver, nor is Pur- 
ative, by reaſon the ſaline parts are in ſuch ſmall proportions, 
he waters, if drank, create a good appetite, and are good in 
ſcorbutie caſes, rheumatiſms, and conſumptions. 

The heat of the hot well here, and that of other famous hot 
waters, Carefully taken by a phyſician, with one and the {ame 
inſtrument of Farenheit's ſcales are as follow : 


* 


3 116 or 84 
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The Duke of Devonſhire, lord of the manor of Buxton, has 
built a large and convenient houſe for the reception of ſtrangers, 
The bath-room is arched over, and the whole made hand- 
ſome, convenient, and delightful. This collection of tepid wa- 
ters, exceeding clear, will receive twenty people at a time to walk 
and ſwim in. Several other houſes have lately been erected for the 
accommodation of the company reſorting hither ; and, by order 
of the preſent Duke of Devonſhire, many excellent regulations 
have taken place for the accommodation of invalids, who may 
be obliged to have recourſe to theſe ſalutary waters. 

Sir Thomas Delves, of Dodington in Cheſhire, who received 
a cure here, gave the pump and a pretty ſtone alcove over the 


drinking ſpring in the yard, erected, A. D. 1709. 


The Queen of Scots took her leave of this place with a diſtich 
of Julius Czſar, ſomewhat altered, which is {till ſhewn, written 
with a diamond on a pane of glaſs, as the laſt claflical authority 
of antiquity. N : | 


« Buxtona, que calide celebrabere nomine lynphe 
Forte mibi poſthac, non adeunda vale.” 


« Buxton, whoſe fame thy baths ſhall ever tell, 
«Whom I perhaps ſhall fee no more, farewell.“ 


About half a mile off is that ſtupendous cavern, called 


V. PooLEe's-HoLE, a cave ſituated at the foot of a hill, called 
Coitmoſs ; but the entrance is ſo low and concealed: by brambles, 
that the perſon whoſe curioſity leads him to viſit it, is obliged to 
creep on his hands and feet. The guides, who conduct the ta- 
vellers, are obliged to carry lanterns, and the place is ſo cold, 
that, in the hotteſt day in ſummer, a traveller cannot ſtand with- 
out ſhivering. There are many cliffs in the rock, one of which 


is called Poole's Bed-Chamber, another his kitchen, a third his 


parlour, and a fourth his ſtable. ., | 

At ſome parts, where the light appears, ſtrangers are preſented 
with a variety of frightful objects, namely, a ſteep precipice on 
one hand that ſeems not to have any bottom, and on the other 
ſide is a petrified column, called the Queen of Scots? pillar, that 
appears quite tranſparent. It is common to walk into this cavem 
above half a mile, and when the people return, there are women 
ready with water, and other neceſſaries to aſſiſt them in cleanſing 
themſelves, when they pay them what they think proper for their 
attendance, and each of them receives a preſent of a cryſtal ſtone, 
called a Derbyſhire diamond. Near the Queen of Scots' pilla, 
the opening of the rock terminates in a point, and the rays 
light appearing through it, have the reſemblance of a ſtar in the 
firmament: it is called The Needle's-Eye; and it is uſual for 
one of the travellers to fire a piſtol, the report of which is as lo 


884 yards, eighty of Which ſeemed, when drawn up, to have || as an ordinary cannon. 


been in the water; but on renewing the experiment the line did 


Various have been the conjectures of authors concerning the 


not fink above one half, which we imagine was owing to the lead || origin of the names of this cavern, ſome telling us that one Poole. s 


having loſt the perpendicular, by reſting on one of the rocks. || notorious robber lived in it, in order to eſcape juſtice; and oth«5 
It is uſual for travellers to throw in great ſtones, and when they || that a hermit of that name choſe it as a place of retirement. 


It 


apply their ear to the chaſm they hear a confuled noiſe, which 
213 | 3 
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Tuz COUNTY oz DERBY. 


1 


3 igted this place; nor needed ſhe any other mo- 
2 by this :ncident; ſhe may be ſaid to have erected one 
he memory which will probably laſt as long as the works 

| eve 
- —_— r of the princeſs, or the place. It 
ak = + bright ſtone like alabaſter, or rather like that kind of 
3 which is found about lead; and conſidering the country 
ks it grows, is Ten ſomething of that ſort. 

A ſtream of water runs along the middle of the cavern, among 
the falling rocks, with an hideous noiſe, re-echoed from all fides 
of the horrid concave. On the left hand is a ſort of chamber, 
where they ſay Poole lived, and whoſe kitchen, as well as bed- 
chamber, they ſhew you, after you have crept ten yards on all 

he moſt ſurpriſing thing you here meet with, is the extra- 
ordinary height of the arch, which, however, is far from what 
a late author has magnified it to, a quarter of a mile perpendi- 
cular. As you have guides before and behind you, carrying 
every one a candle, the light of the candles, reflected by the 
globular drops of water, dazzles your eyes like the dew in the 
morning ſun; whereas, were any part of the arch of this vault 
to be ſeen by a clear light, all this beauty would diſappear. 

Let any perſon, therefore, who goes into Poole's-Hole, and 
has a mind to make the experiment, take a long pole in his hand, 
with a cloth tied to the end of it, and wipe the drops of water 
away, he will at once extinguiſh all thoſe glories. Then let 
him wait till other drops emerge, and he will find the ſtars and 
ſpangles glittering as before. : 

As to the ſeveral ſtones, called Cotton's Stone, Haycock's 

Stone, Poole's Chair, Flitch of Bacon, and the like, they do not 

enough refemble what they are ſaid to repreſent, to be the foun- 

dation of even a poetic metamorphoſis. | 

The eee water, indeed, might have exerciſed Ovid's 
fancy; for you ſee drops pendent like iſicles, or riſing up like 

ramids, and hardening into itone, juſt the reverſe of what the 

oct deſcribes of ſtones being ſoftened into men. . 

VI. TiIDESWELL, or WEepinNG-WELL, a ſpring which, 

according to ſome writers, ebbs and flows as the fea does. 


the water ſeems to have ſome other receiver within the rock, 
which, when it fills by the force of the original ſtream, the air 
being contracted, or pent in, forces the water out with a 
bubbling noiſe, and ſo fills the receiver without; but when the 


" force is ſpent within, then it ſtops till the place is filled again; 
der and, in the mean time, the water without runs off, till the 
ne quantity within ſwells again, and then the ſame cauſe produces 


the ſame effect. So that this Oceanet, as Mr. Cotton calls it, 


* which has been the ſubject of ſeveral philoſophic inquiries, is 
ed owing wholly to the figure of the place, and is only a mere 
he accident in nature; and if any perſon were to dig into the 


narrow cavities, and give vent to the air which is pent up 
-within, they would ſoon ſee Tideſwell turned into an ordinary 
ſtream. | 

VII. Tux DEvII's Cave, PRAk-HorE, or Tus Devil's 
ARSE IN THE PEAK ; which laſt, though the molt vulgar, 1s 
the more general appellation. N 

As this remarkable cave was recently ſurveyed by the late 
ingenious Mr. James Ferguſon, the aſtronomer, we ſhall preſent 
our readers with an account of it in his own words: 

The entrance, ſays that gentleman, into this complicated 
cavern, is through an almoſt regular arch, twelve yards high, 
formed by nature, at the bottom of a rock whoſe height is 
eighty-ſeven yards. Immediately within this arch is a cavern 
of the ſame height, forty yards wide, and above an hundred in 
length. The roof of this place is flattiſh, all of ſolid rock, and 
looks dreadful over head, becauſe it has nothing but the natural 
hide-wallS to ſupport it. A packthread MD Bory is therein 
carried on by poor people, by the light that comes through the 
arch, Towards the further end from the entrance the roof 
comes down with a gradual ſlope to about two feet from the 
ſurface of a water fourteen yards over, the rock in that place 
forming a kind of arch, under which I was puſhed by my guide 
acroſs the water in a long oval tub, as I lay on my back in 
ſtraw, with a candle in my hand, and was, for the greateſt part 
of the way on the river, ſo near the arched roof, that it touched 
my hat if I raiſed my head but two inches from the ſtraw on 
which I lay in the tub (called the boat) which I believe was not 
above a foot in depth. [9 

When landed on the further ſide of this water, and helped 
out of the boat by my guide, I was conducted through a low 
place into a cavern, ſeventy yards wide, and forty yards high, 
in the top of which are ſeveral openings upwards, reaching ſo 
high that I could not ſee to their tops. On one fide of this 

place I ſaw ſeveral young lads with candles in their hands, 
climbing up a very rough aſcent, and they diſappeared when 
about half way up. I aſked my guide who they were? and he 
told me they were the fingers, and that I ſhould ſoon ſee them 
ain; for they were going through an opening that led into 
the next cavern. At eighty-ſeven yards from the firſt water I 
came to a ſecond, nine yards and à half broad, over. which my 
guide carried me on his back. I then went under three natural 
arches, at fome diſtance from one another, andall of them pretty 


one almoſt that comes hither, carries 


The baſon, or receiver for the water, is about three feet ſquare ; 


£2 


8 then entered a third cavern, called Roger Rain's houſe, 
© 10. 


becauſe there is a continual dropping at one ſide of it, like 
moderate rain. I no ſooner entered that cavern, than I was 
agreeably ſurpriſed by a melodious ſinging, which ſeemed to 
echo from all ſides, and on looking back I ſaw the above-men- 
tioned lads, in a large round opening called the chance], nineteen 
yards above the bottom where I ſtood. They ſing for what the 
viſitors pleaſe to give them as they return. 

At the top of a ſteep, rugged, ſtony aſcent, on one ſide of this 
cavern, I ſaw a ſmall irregular hole, and aſked my uide whether 
there was another cavern beyond it? He told me there was, but 
that very few people ventured to go through into it, on account 
of the frightful appearance at the top of the hole, where the 
ſtones ſeemed to be almoſt looſe, and ready to fall and cloſe up 
the paſſage. I told him, that if he would venture through, I 
would follow him; ſo I did, creeping flat ; the place being 
rather too low to go on all fours. We then got into a long; 
narrow, irregular, and very high cavern, which has ſurpriſing 
openings of various ſhapes at top, too high to ſee how far they 
reach. We returned through the hole into Roger Rain's houſe 
again, and from thence went down fifty yards lower, on wet 


{| ſand, wherein ſteps are made for convenience; at the bottom of 


which we entered into a cavern called the Devil's Cellar ; in 
which my guide told me, there had been many bowls of good 
rum punch made and drank, the water having been heated by a 
fire occaſionally made there for that purpoſe. In the root of 
this cellar is a large opening, through which the ſmoke of the 
fire aſcends, and has been ſeen by the people above ground to go 
out at the top of the rock. But this opening is ſo irregular and 
crooked that no {tone let down into it from the top was ever 
known to fall quite through into the cavern. 

« From this place I was conducted a good way onward, under 
a roof too low to let one walk upright, and then entered a 
cavern called the Bell, becauſe the top of it is ſhaped ſomewhat 
like the ſide of a bell. From thence I was conducted through 
a very low place into an higher, in the bottom of which runs a 
third water; and the roof of that place ſlopes gradually down- 
ward till it comes within five inches of the ſurface of the running 
water under it. My guide then told me that I was juſt 207 
yards below the ſurface of the ground, and 750 yards from the 
firſt entrance into the rock, and there was no going any further. 

« 'Throughout the whole I found the air very agreeable, and 
warm enough to bring on a moderate perſpiration, although in 
leſs than a fortnight before, all the caverns beyond the firſt river 
(where I was ferried under the low arch) had been filled to a 
conſiderable height with water, during a flood occaſioned by 
great and long continued rains.“ | | 


AN ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE: FOUND IN DIF- 
| FERENT PARTS OF THis COUNTY. 


Small fine-leaved mountain chickweed, with a milk-white 
flower, Alſine puſilla pulchro flare, folio tenuiſſima niftras alba 
pulfulla caryophylloides flore albo pulchello, Found plentifully in 
the mountainous parts of this county ; about Workſworth and 
elſewhere. | 

Common round-leaved ſcurvy-graſs, or garden ſcurvy-graſs, 
Cochlearia rotundifolia, Ger. Found on the mountains at 
Caſtleton, in the Peak, about the great ſubterraneous vault or 
hole. | 

Golden dock, Lapathum folio acuto, flare aures, C. B. Anthox-' 
anthin, J. B. Found in the meadows by the road- ſide leading to 
Swarſton-Bridge, which in winter time, in floods, are overflown 
by the Trent. | 

Giant throat-wort, Trachelium majus belgarum, Park. Found 
in the mountainous paſture-fields by the hedge-ſides, &c. plenti- 
fully, as well in this county as in Yorkſhire, Staffordſhire, and 
Nottinghamſhire. 

Panſics, or heart's eaſe, Viola tricolor, Ger. tricolor major & 
vulgaris, Park. Found in the mountains among the corn, and 
upon the mud-walls and fences of ſtone. 

Panſies, with a large yellow flower, Viola montana Iutea grandi- 
flora naſtras. Found in the mountainous paſtures of the Peak, in 
ſeveral places, principally where the ſoil is moilt and boggy. | 

Red worts or bilberries, Vilis idea ſemper virens fruttu rubro, 
J. B. Found in the mountains of the Peak plentifully. 


BioGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE CounTY OF DERE. 


Joan FLAMSTEAD, well known to the lovers of mathe- 
matical learning, was born in the town of Derby in 1646. 
He was inſtructed in the free-ſchool of his native place, and 
deſigned for the ſtudy of the civil law, wherein he made great 
progreſs ; but happening to meet with ſome books on altronomy, 


he forſook the law, and entered himſelf of Jeſus-College, Cam- 


bridge, where he became acquainted with the greateſt {cholars 


in the laſt age. 


His firſt work was a Treatiſe on Eclipſes, and a catalogue 
of fixed ſtars, which he preſented to the Royal Socicty. He 
wrote allo ſeveral very learned pieces, all tending to promote 


the knowledge of aſtronomy, and Charles II. ſettled upon hit 


a ſalary of 100l. a year. 
He was alſo in great favour with Prince George of Den- 


— — 


mark, who was at the expence of printing ſome of his works 
in 
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his profeſſion. King 


in 15 38. 4 2 | | 
| He wrote ſeveral learned works, particularly the Natura 
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THE NEW AND 


COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


in Latin, for the uſe of foreign. univerſities. In his advanced 
years he entered into holy orders, and was preſented to the 
iving of Burſtow in Surrey, which he held till his death in 


1719. | 


Sir ANTHONY FITZHERBERT, one. of the moſt learned 
lawyers that ever lived in England, was deſcended from a good 
family, and born at his father's houſe in-this county, ſome time 
about the latter-end of the reign of Edward IV. but the year is 


When he was properly qualified, his 
15 where he ſtudied 


- 


not certainly known. 
parents ſent him to the univerſity of Oxford, 
ſome time, and entered himſelf in the Middle Temple, in order 


to ſtudy the laws of his country. 


He made great preficiency in 


” 1 1 


— 


his ſtudies, and being called up 
to the bar, ſoon became one of the moſt eminent gentlemen of 
enry VIII. appointed him one of his 
ſerjeants, and ſome years after he was promoted to be a judge 
in the court of Common-Pleas, which he held till his death 


9 


Brevium, or an Eſſay on the Nature of Writs, ſtill in 
repute; a treatiſe on the office of a ſheriff, with another 
duty of a juſtice of the peace, and a collection of caſes 
ports, all which are ſtill quoted in Weſtminſter-Hall. 


ARTHUR AGARD, well known to the learned for his Curious 


reſearches into the antiquities of this kingdom, 
When e qualified, h 


Derbyſhire in 1330. 
rom thence to 


the univerſity of Oxford, and . 
London, where he made great progreſs in the ſtudy o 


Was born in 
© WAS ſent to 
Gray's-Inn, 
f the law, 


and was called up to the bar; but his unbounded paſſion fg, 
the ſtudy of antiquities prevented his making any great figure in 


the courts. 


In 1570 he was appointed chamberlain of the Exchequer, the 
only place he ever enjoyed, and he held it forty-five years, till 
his death in 1615. He wrote à learned work to explain Doomf. 
day-book, and left a valuable collection of manuſcripts, ſome of 


which are now in 


Britiſh-Muſeum. 


the Exchequer-Office, and others in the 
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AN ACCURATE LIST or ras FAIRS 


Places. | 


Months. 


—_ —_— 


Cheſterfield 3 


If the 29th of November falls on Mo 


— 
N 


November“ .. 29 


S 
Ocober...--- [25 
Eaſter-Monday | — 
Whit-Monday | — 
Augult...: .. 13 
Monday after 

October 10, 

and Novem- 


Laſt day in 
October 
Thurſday be- 
fore 2 
AIV 1 
Ditto . 
Eaſter 


— 
— 
— 
ar 
—x 
— 
my 
7? 


8 
05 
$9 
— 
cd 
wy 


NR 
hurſday be- f 


fore Auguſt | — | 


September.... | 4 
Thurſday after 
Septem. 29, 
& Thurſday | — 
before No- 
vember 11.. 


September | 25 
November. . 23 


+ If the 192th falls on Sunday, the fair is kept on the preceding Saturday. | 


- 


Days 


3 


ebru- | — 


Articles ſold. 


Horſes and cattle 
Ditto 


own = wool 
Arts and cattle 


| Cattle and ſheep 


Cattle and horſes 


Ditto 


— — 


Cattle and ſheep 


„Cattle 


Fo 
Wool 


Cheeſe and ſheep 


3 


Ditto, horſes, and 
pedlary 


heeſe, onions, &c. 


| Cattle, ſheep, & ped. 


Places. 


| Months. 


6 


Darley-Flaſh Ne 


Dronfield . 


Workſ worth. 4 


November 
* 
Wedneſday 
in Lent- 
N 
Friday in 
Eaſter-week 
Ditto after 


Ditto in 
Whitſun- 


September . 


| Friday before 


Michaelmas- 


. 


January ...... 


„ < > <ein ns 
13 


September 
R 
8 
February 

3 


—_— 


| Wedneſday in 


Eaſter-week, 


November t.. 
8 
Firſt Wedͤneſ- 

in September 
October 
Shrove-Tueſd. 
8 | 


September 


a 


May-day ... | 


September 


Days Articles ſold. 
30 Fat hogs 
25 | 
Ws Cheeſe 
3 þ Cattle 
__ | Ditto 
| 25 | | 
27 
28 | $ Cheeſe 
„„ 
3 eas 
N. | Cattle and ſheep 
10 | 
14 Yom 
15 | 
1 | Cheeſe 
1 Cattle 
Ne Ditto 
25 
4 Ditto and ſheep | 
24 | | 
39 | Ditto and horſes 
* | Dino 
— | Horſes and cattle 
23 
"12 | Foals 
3 Cattle 
— 5 
- and ſheep 
18 | | 
1 en. 
ns 


day, then the fair is kept on the previous Saturday, and the fairs for horſes begin three 
or four days before the ſair-days themſelves. | TE | 
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e e N TY or DERBY. 
An ACCURATE LIST or ras ROADS in THis COUNTY. 
Yn 7 Dit. Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility Diſt. Nei hbouring Seats of the Nobility 
Places. from hs = Gentry. . | 1 ber g and Gentry. 
n ; Near Highgate is Caen-Wood, a j| From Dronfield to [Miles 
55 4 Bronzeld. ie featbelongingto Lord Mansfield; at Sheffield in York- |— 
Derby | Finchley a ſeat 3 to 3 G 160 
| Hedges, Eſq. at Totteridge is a fine |] - bo — 3 

To * 1 hetife the bet of Mr. Lee. j| From London to 
Hi hey un 8 On the right of the tenth mile. ſtone Buxton. 
2 = wot: ITE is Greenhill-Grove, the ſeat of Mr. 
2 . Pyvos. Near Kitt's-End is Der- To Derby........ 1262 At Keddleſtone is the ſeat of Ld. 
a 3 hams, Mr. Bethel's ſeat; and at Keddleſtone . . 129+ | Scarſdale; alſo the ſeat of Sir Natha- 
Re ans. . North-Mims the Duke of Leeds has Welton Underwood 132 | niel Curzon, Bart. 
122 1 a ſeat. FE | | Hognaſton....... - [129 
M ket- Street Tittinhanger-Park, the ſeat of Braſſington. — [142 There is another road to Buxton 

"ſtable a re, Mr. Yorke, is near the ſeventeenth [| Hurdlow ......... [153 | by Aſhbourn, which makes the for- 
Ok. Hill CET hos 6 mile-ſtone. Holloway-Houſe, Lord . nc £18 582 mer 1 592 miles from London. 
A Spencer's ſeat, is at St. Alban's; — — $ 3 
Wooburn . Ld. Grimſton's ſeat, From Bath to 
Broughton 1 | is near the twenty-third mile-ſtone ; Derby. | | 
Newport-Pagnell.. | 51 and near the twenty-ninth is Mar- — From Aſhbourn you may proceed 
Northampton ket-Cell, the ſeat of Mr. Coppin. [{ To Worceiter..... 67 by a croſs road to Workſworth, 
King's-T horp «.-. - Near 'Wooburn is Wooburn- I Droitwich........| 74 | then to Alfreton, and from thence 
Brickſworth . . - -. - | Abbey, the Duke of Bedford's ſeat; || Bromſgrove........ 80 | to Mansfield. in Nottinghamſhire, 
Lamport + - - «+= --- 5 Broughton, the Earl of Stafford's |} Birmingham ...... 94 | which is nie miles from the latter 
Kelmarſ nu . ſeat, is near the ſeventieth mile- C 110 place. And from Aſhbourn you 
Orendoeoe n ſtone; and at the ſeventy- firſt is the j] Burton on Trent . 122 may likewiſe proceed through Bake- 
Harborough. . --. .- ſeat of Col. Money. Mr. Rains- Derby............ 134 well to Sheffield in Yorkthire, which 
Great-Glen 91 ford has a houſe at Brickſworth; | is thirty-two miles from Aſhbourn, 
Oadbey -- -+---- - | 94 Sir Juſtinian Iſham has a ſeat at From Derby to by this croſs. road. a 
Leiceſter - - - «+ ---- | 9g | Lamport; and Mr. Hanbury has Lincoln. | 
Belgrave. 100 ſone at Kelmarſh. Near Harborough — N. B. Two miles and a half 
Mount-Sorrel .. . . [105 is Sir Thomas Cave's ſeat; and three | To Burrow-Afſh... 4 | beyond Aſhbourn is Dobedale, and 
Quon 106 | miles Weſt of it is Mr. Dingley's Shackle-Croſs 5 | Ham, a ſeat of Mr. Porte's. 
Loughborough... . 109 | and Mr. Hungerford's ſeat. Near || Riſhley......-.... | 7: F 
Kegworth ..-..--- [115 | the eighty-ſeventh mile-ſtone, Mr. || Sandy-Acre..... <0 

Paſs the Trent James has a ſeat; and at Quon Nottingham ...... 16 
To Shale. 119 | there is another belonging to Mr. II Southwell ......... 30 
Alverſton . 4125 | Maynell, . 38 
Derby 126 Wiſby- Wood 46 
r 113 Brace-Bridge 5 531 
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An HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, and BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


H D. 
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AN INSPECTION TABLE roR THIS County. 


S TAF FORD SHIRE, belonging to che Dioceſs of Litchfield and Coventr 


n 


Province of Canterbury, is 


| 


Sends to Parliament Ten 


142,440 Inhabitants. 


Bounded by | Extends Contains 88 
| Cheſhire on the North-Weſt. From North to South forty miles. | 5 Hundreds, The County, 
Derbyſhire on the North-Eaſt. | From Weſt to Eaſt twenty-ſix 1 City, Litchfield, 
Worceſterſhire on the South. miles. 18 Market-Towns For & Stafford, 
Shropſhire on the Welt. And is 141 miles in circum- 150 Pariſhes, Tam worth, 
And Warwickſhire on the Faſt. . | 39 Vicarages, Newcaſtleunder Line, 
Stafford, the county-town, nearly 670 4 
in the centre, is 135 miles 23,740 Houſes, Two each. 


THE NaTuRAL His roxy or THis Cour. 


STafroRDSHIRE has a pure air, though ſharp, eſpe- *|| 
we the hilly part, which lies between 
he moor lands, which are mountainous, and there- 


Beach. 


rentham and 


North-Weſt from London. 


fore reckoned the moſt barren, produce a ſhort, 
and feed as large cattle 


as thoſe of Lincolnſhire. 
of the Dove, in particular, maintain the great dairies which 
ſupply Uttoxeter-market with ſuch ſtore of butter and cheeſe. 
Great numbers of ' ſheep are fed both in the Nort 


eee —— 


y, and the | 


but ſweet graſs, | 
The banks 
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OMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER © 


r n 


Southern parts, but they are ſmall, and their wool coarſer than 
that of ſeveral other counties ; though a great deal of it is manu- 
factured in the clothing and felting buſineſs. The arable 


C 


ands, when manured with marl and lime, mixed with turf-aſhes, 


1 . — — good oats and barley. The Southern, and ſome of the 


With regard to the ſubterraneous · productions, the moor and 
wood lands yield copper, lead, icon, marble, alabaſter, l. 
ſtones, excellent coal, ſalt, &c. In the more. fruitful parts are 
ſeveral marls, which are uſed with great ſucceſs on the lands. 
Here is likewiſe brick-earth for red bricks, and others that burn 

blue; fuller's earth, potter's clay, particularly a ſort uſed in the 

LEAN _ glaſs-houſes ; flip, a reddiſh earth, with which veſſels are painted 

| i048 yellow; red oker, and tobacco-pipe clay. It yields alſo fire- 

FRM ' ſtone, rocks of lime-ſtone, a kind of iron-ſtone, called muſh, as 

RE - - big as the crown of a hat, and containing a cold, Tharp, pleaſant 

1 liquor, which the workmen are fond of; the beſt, fort of iron 

| was are made of this ſtone; alſo hamatites, br, blood- 

1 ones. 3 1 

1 2 The rivers of this county afford vaſt numbers of the beſt freſh-" 

1 3:18 water hſh. Here is abundance of peat and turf ; but coals are 

1 had in ſuch great quantities, almoſt in every part, that no place 

11 can be better ſupplied with fuel, or ſituated for different trades. 

J | In Wolverhampton, Walſal, and other places, the fires are 

ſeldom ſuffered to go out; for the coals being in large pieces, 
and extremely cheap, a piece big enough to cover the grate is 
laid upon the remains of the fire, on going to bed, ſo that in the 

morning there. is a fire ready made. %% —8 

The principal rivers are, | 5 3235 

The Etent, eſteemed the third river in England. Fhis riſes || 

near the town of Leek, enters Derbyſhire near Burton upon 

Trent, and running North-Eaſt, paſſes through Nottingham- | 


ſhire and Lincolnſhire, after which it falls into the Humber, [| 


r — —— 2 7 


I it The Dove is commonly reckoned among the rivers of Staf- 
1 PE fordſhire, but it only divides it from Derbyſhire, after which it 4 
falls into the Trent below Burton. | | 
The Tame riſes near Wolverhampton, and runs firſt South 
into Warwickſhire, after which it turns Eaſt, and then North- 
Eaſt into Staffordſhire again, and falls in the Trent a few miles 
below Tamworth. | 1 
»The Stow riſes near Newcaſtle-under-Line, and running 
South-Eaſt, falls into the Trent a little below Stafford. | 
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A DEScRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE CITIES, . BOROUGHS, [| 
CokroRATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


Entering Staffordſhire, we quitted the Streetway, a little to 
HF the left, to ſee Stafford, the county-town, and the moſt conſi- 
43.4 derable, except Litchfield, in the county. In the way, we 

paſſed through a ſmall, but ancient town, called Penkrige, 
vulgarly Pankrage, probably the Pennocrugium of the Romans, 
F where happened to' be a fair. We were ſurpriſed to ſee the 
5 prodigious number of the fineſt and moſt beautiful horſes that 
can any where be ſeen, brought hither from Vorkſhire, the 
biſhopric of Durham, and all the horſe- breeding counties in 
England: we believe we may mark it for the greateſt horſe-fair 
in the world, for horſes of value, and eſpecially. thoſe we call 
,'” ſaddle-horſes; though there were great numbers of fine large 
| ſtone-horſes for coach and draught too. | Or 
From thence we came in two hours eaſy riding to Stafford, 
on the river Stow. It is an ancient town, and gives name to 
the county: it is neat and well built, and pleaſantly ſeated in 
lou grounds; and is lately much increaſed, and grown rich by 
| the clothing-trade. It is governed by a mayor and other infe- 
rior offiers, conſiſts of two pariſhes, and returns two members 
to parliament. This town retains the ancient cuſtom of Borough. | 
Engliſh ; which is, that the youngeſt ſons inherit the lands of | 
their fathers within the town. It 1s adorned with two churches, 
one of which is very large and ſpacious, and a*free-ſchool : the 
ſtreets are clean and well paved'; the buildings of ſtone and ſlate, 
and ſome of the ſtructures are very modiſh and beautiful. Its 
market-place is large and uniform; in which ſtands the ſhire- 
hall, where the aſſizes for the county are held. King John 
made it a corporation, and Edward VI. confirmed and enlarged 
5 the charter. About a mile and a half out of the town, upon an 
? hill, we ſaw the ruins of an ancient caſtle, belonging heretofore 
to the barons of Stafford, but demoliſhed in the civil wars. | 
This hill affords a moſt pleaſant proſpect of the town and adja- 
cent country. £8 5 | 

Stafford had once ſurrounding walls, and a caſtle, which are 

both decayed. It is diſtant from London 1935 miles, hath a 
weekly market on Saturday, and is famous for a manufacture 
of cloth, which enriches the pockets, and for exellent ale, 
which raiſes the ſpirits of the inhabitants. 

GNOSTAL, or GNOSAL, is a village near Stafford, only re- 
markable for its pariſh church, which was ſecularized at the 
reformation, being previous to that period a free chapel. _ 

SHUTBOROUCGH 15 a village three miles to the Eaſt of Stafford, 
where there is a very long horſe bridge over the Trent, con- 


% 


, 
* 


\ 


5 | 3 is no leſs fruitful than the paſture, and even the moor 


orthern, yield wheat, rye, barley, pulſe, flax, and hemp. ; 


oppoſite Burton in Lincolnſhire. _ [. 


ſiting of forty arches, but unpaſſable for carriages, whence tis 
proverb : 171... aps 
| 9 Truſt· your own and horſes heels, 

. « But no carriage drawn on wheels.” 


LircariELD, diſtant from London 117 miles, is built in 
low but pleaſant ſituation, and is divided about the middle bi 
ſmall rivulet. The .learned:think the Romans had a city hats 
but the name is undoubtedly of Saxon origin, implying a City 
in a lake, which name hath great propriety from its marſt) 


ſituation. Its eccleſiaſtical dignity. made it e San f fo 11 


appears that its prelates were primates of all the Saxon ingdom 
of CT 3 

The cathedral was founded in the reign of King Stephen, aud 
finiſhed a conſiderable time afterwards by the generolity of ſome 
of its biſhops. It ſuffered greatly in the time of the civil wars, 


but having ſince then been thoroughly repaired, it is now one 


of the fineſt Gothic ſtructures in the kingdom : it is 450 feet 


long, and 80 broad. The length of the choir is 150 tee 


and the portico is worthy of admiration; the latter being finely 
carved, and n g in niches the figures of twenty-ſix Jewiſh 
ife. There is a beautiful tall ſpire in the 


kings, as large as the 
centre of the church, and one at each corner of the porticy, 


| This noble building is conſtructed of red ſtone dug from 2 


neighbouring quarry, and the walls are adorned with man 
ſtatues independent of thoſe already mentioned: the choir derives 


great elegance from a ſingular kind of pavement, viz. alabaſter 


and kennel coal, the interſeCtion of which is productive of great 
beauty. The prebendaries' flalls are ſuperbly conſtructed, and 
highly ornamented ; and. behind the altar is the Virgin Mary 
chapel, a curious building in good preſervation. The dignitaries 
and other officers have their manſes in the cloſe which ſurrounds 
the cathedral. The chapter conſiſts of a dean, a chancellor, 3 
precentor, a treaſurer, four archdeacons, twenty-ſeven preben. 
daries, five prieſts, vicars, ſeven ſinging men, eight ſinging boyz, 
ſervants, &c. 9 | | 
In 1758, near the North door of the cathedral, ſome work. 
men, in removing ſome rubbiſh, diſcovered a tomb, on which 
warlike and religious emblems were engraved, particularly 2 
croſs. The tomb contained a ſtone coffin, with a human {kele. 
ton of a gigantic ſize, which by connoiſſeurs was ſuppoſed to 
be the remains of a Saxon chief. | i 
Excluſive of the cathedral, this city has three other churches, 
one of which is dedicated to St. Michael, and has a church. yard 
which is about fix acres in extent. Here was once a convent 
of grey friars, and an hoſpital of knights of St. John of Jeru- 


ſalem. Part of the remains of the latter are ſtill to be ſeen, but 


of the former, and of the.caſtle, no veſtiges remain. 
Litchfield, though irregular, is well paved, clean, and com. 
poſed of neat houſes. The markets which are on Tueſdays 
and Fridays are plentiful, and the ale is celebrated. for its good- 
neſs. Edward VI. incorporated. this city, and appointed that 
it ſhould be governed by two bailiffs, a recorder, twenty-four 


burgeſſes, &. The members returned to parliament, being two 


in number, are choſen by ſuch as pay ſcot and lot: and here 


is a priſon for debtors arreſted within its own liberties. 


HESTERFIELD, near Litchfield, is famed for the number 
of Roman coins found in its neighbourhood, and for the anti- 
uities, particularly pavements, diſcovered among its ruins. 
he remains of a en camp is in the neighbourhood, and 
the learned have ſuppoſed that it was once a Roman city, which 
may be probable, as through this town the Roman highway to 
Chelter pales. TO. | 
From Litchfield we came to TAMwokr, a fine pleaſant 
trading town, eminent for good ale, and good company of the 
middling ſort ; and alſo for a fine charity of the ſame opulent 
Bookſeller, Mr. Guy, who built and endowed the noble hoſpital 
in Southwark, called by his name. The town ſtands on the 


river Tame, which runs through it, and divides it into two parts, 


one part whereof is in this county, and the other in Warwick- 
ſhire. . It is a bailiwick town, and a place of good account, 
though it has been much more ehe Here was ancient 
a palace of the Mercian kings, and there is ſtill remaining 
ſquare trench, called the King's Dyke. This town was given 
by William I. to the Marmyons, who built the caſtle here, and 
were dreary champions of England, from whom that office 
deſcended to the Dymokes of Lincolnſhire. This town returns 
two members to parliament. TS ie Wen eanp | 
The weekly market is on Saturday, and the diſtance fro 
London 11g miles. | 1 
The S account of a witch elm, in Sir Walter Bagot“ 
park in Staffordſhire, deſerves notice. 
Two men were five days felling it. | 
It meaſured forty yards in length when felled. 
The ſtool was fifteen yards two feet over. 
Fourteen load were broken in the fall. 
Forty-one load in the too. | 
There were made out of it eighty pair of naves, and 8663 
feet of boards and'planks. ox I > 634 | 
It coſt 10l. 178. ſawing. | «3 | 
The whole ſubſtance was conceived to be ninety- ſeven tons 
and was felled in 1674. | Ee 
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— near Tamworth N only remark- 
ES 9 Roman antiquities. found in and 
— | ; . 

„ inconſiderable village, very little frequented 


it 
TAZELY 3 V 
8 are 5's 4e7ob London, though neither handſome 
W and populous, and carries on a great trade 
particularly buckles, bits, ſtirrups, with 
many Qt articles, by which a vaſt number of eng _ 
are Conſtan loyed. They have a very particular cuſtom 
wy * 8 which Is Tuppoſed to have 5 4. its riſe in the 
| 3 Popery; namely, that a certain quantity of bread is 
: * 
1 "Loon je Whole it is a plentitul place, many of the 
| — men are "ery ingenious artiſts, and there pt weekly 
market on Tueſdays. 2 „ 2 in 
WEDENSBURY, or WEDGEBERRY is a large, ancient village, 
which was formerly a royal demeſne ; its neighbourhood pro- 
aſt quantit 
a can be well furniſhed, and the poor plentifully 
SANDWELL, 4 ſmall pleaſant village, had formerly a Convent 
of Benedictine monks, the revenues of which, at the reforma- 
tion, were given to Chriſt-Church, Oxford, by the recom- 
mendation of Cardinal Wolſey. | | 
HARBORNE is a ſmall aui, | | 
ham, remarkable for the healthineſs of its ſituation, and the 
longevity of the inhabitants, a particular inſtance of which is 
recorded of James Sands, who in the year 1625 died, aged 140 
ears, having ſome time before loft his wife, who was 120 at 


her deceaſe. | i bg #2) 2 g 
WOLVERHAMPTON, diſtant from London 12g miles, is an 


reater, and the inhabitants more opulent, than thoſe of any 


Wolver and Hampton ; the firſt being the corruption, of the 
name of a Saxon lady called Wulfruna, and the latter ſigni- 


fying free, | 


A thriving-town, for arts Vulcanian fam'd, 
And from its foundreſs good Wulfruna nam'd. 


The above-mentioned lady founded here a noble collegiate 
church, and a convent ; the latter is entirely demoliſhed, but 
the former ſtill remains, though it has been conſiderably repaired 
ſince its firſt erection, which was about the concluſion of the 
tenth century. It is a fine Gothic ſtructure, with a venerable 

uare tower, embelliſhed with battlements. Here are eight 
excellent bells; but perhaps the moſt ſingular curioſity is the 
original pulpit cut out of ſolid ſtone. Beſides this remarkable 


church-yard, which ſeems to have ſtood there ever ſince the 
church was founded. The vaſt increaſe of people in this town, 
obliged the inhabitants to apply to parliament, in 1755, -for an 
act to build a new church or chapel, which was almoſt com- 
pleted about the Jatter-end of October 1758, but on the 4th 
of November following, Tome of the carpenters, ' who were 
finiſhing the pews, having, as is ſuppoſed, left one of their fires, 


fire, and in about four or five hours was reduced to aſhes, except 
the ſtone walls, and even theſe were conſiderably damaged. Ft 
is inconceivable what damage it might have done in the town, 
which was very ill ſupplied, with water, but the church being 
built a little to the South-Welt of the place, and the night being 
extremely calm, no hurt was done, except to the church. The 
builder, who contracted to fifiiſh the work, would have been 


who not only collected money among themſelves, but alſo ſent 
ſome of their friends through different parts of the kingdom; 
who had ſuch ſucceſs, that the whole deficiency was made up, 
and the church finiſhed in leſs than a year aft. 

This is the moſt capital town in Great- Britain for the manu- 
facture of hardware, Birmingham and Sheffield excepted. In 
particular, lockſmiths, braziers, ſword-cutlers, buckle-makers, 
file- makers, ſciſſor- makers, are here remarkable for their expert- 
neſs. Coals are ſo plentiful, and all the neighbourhood affords 
ſuch abundance of iron ore, that the place has every advantage. 
Formerly the town wanted water, but that inconvenience is 
now remedied by a canal cut on purpoſe to make a communi- 
cation between the Trent and the Severn. Here is a market 
on Tueſday, where nothing but iron is ſold. Every farmer in 
the neighbourhood is obliged to. have a forge for making iron, 
which Keeps that uſeful article cheap, and prevents it from 
falling into the hands of engroſſers. The free-ſchool here was 
built and richly endowed by one Mr. Jenyngs, a merchant in 
London, and lord-mayor of that city an 1508. It is under the 
potion of the company of Merchant- Taylors, and ſome of the 
Ich have exhibitions in Cambridge. Here is a neat Diſſent- 
ing meeting, and many of the houſes in this town are exceeding 
andſome, and the ſtreets are well paved. It has a conſiderable 
Veekly market on Wedneſdays. | 

* * the extremity of the county, South, juſt on the borders 
or Worceſterſntire, is, ſituate upon an high mountain, the famous 


No. = 1. 


of coals, ſo that artificers in the hardware 


village on the road to Birming- - 


other place in the county. Its name is derived from the words 


where they warm their glue, burning, the whole building took 


ſon who wall accept of it, on the eve of 


ancient, though not a corporate town. The trade is deemed | 


piece of antiquity, there is an ancient ſtone croſs ſtanding in the | 


totally ruined, had it not been for the generolity of the people, | 


ah 


_— 


ancient caſtle of Dudley; a building of great extent, with trenches 
about it cut out of a rock, and hath an high tower upon it on 
the South ſide. | | 
part of it is in ruins, and the reſt converted into a noble ſeat, 
| where the Lord Ward reſides: The caſtle e i all the trees 
that ſurround it, and has a moſt extenſive proſpect over five 
ſhires, and into part of Wales: In the hall of this caſtle is a 
table all of one entire plarik; which, before it was fitted up 
there, was twenty-five yards ng, and one yard in breadth ; 
but, being too long for the hall, ſeven yards and nine inches of 
it were cut off, and made a table for the hall of a neighbouring 
gentleman. | | + i 

About three miles from Stafford is Shuckborow, the ſeat of 
Mr. Anſon, the nephew of the late Lord Anſon. The houſe 
ſtands near the Trent, contains ſome very fine apartments, 
which are furniſhed in a very ſplendid manner with pictures, 
ſtatues, &c. But the gardens claim a very minute attention. 
Several of the buildings which Mr. Stuart the architect ſaw in 


* 


dimenſions; with many other very fine and ſplendid exhibitions 
of architecture. | 

At the bottom of the garden, in the public road, is a ſtanding 
water, which in winter, and after great rains, is impaſſable : 
over it is a ſtone bridge of thirty-nine arches, for horſe and foot 
paſſengers. | | 

BiLsON, near Wolverhampton, is a village which extends 
above half a mile in length, and is very populous. The people 
are moſtly employed in working for the tradeſmen in Wolver- 
| hampton. | HE | 

SEDGELY is a village where there are a vaſt number of ſmiths 
employed in making all ſorts of iron work for ploughs, carts, 
as horſes, bars for windows, and ſuch other heavy articles. 


POTSHULL is a 
containing a ſeat of the ancient family of the Aſtleys, where 
the gardens are the moſt delightful that imagination can 
conceive. | | | | 

PoTTINGHAM is a village where, in 1700, as ſome labourers 
were employed in digging, they found a fine gold chain, about 
two feet in length, ſuppoſed to have been of Roman manu- 
facture. ID 
|  WEDNESFIELD, near Wolverhampton, is celebrated for a 
battle fought there between the Danes and Edward the Elder, 


time before they could again make head * the Engliſh. 
Many great commanders were ſlain on both ſides ; and there 
are {till the remains of two mounts, where their bodies were 


{ interred. 


ABBOT's-CASTLE, near Wolverhampton, has a fortification 
ſuppoſed to have been raiſed by the ancient Britons, during their 
wars with the Romans; but after we examined it with the 
greateſt exaAneſs, we are corivinced, that it is not ſo old ; but 
moſt probably was thrown up by the Britons, during their war 
with the Saxons. 


it is a huge ſtone, about ſix feet high, and twelve in circumfer- 
ence, with ſome rude figures carved on it, one of which repre- 
ſents three heads joined together, and is ſuppoſed to have * 
cut in commemoration of ſome battle. | 
BrEwooD is pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ſtream, called 
the Penk, and in it are many good houſes, with an excellent 
free-ſchool. KR . | 
The prieſts here formerly uſed to conſecrate the wells, and 
the anniverſary of their conſecrations is ſtill kept up by the 
eople, who, on that day, 
5 or flowers, 3 to the feaſon of the year. At 
theſe times moſt of the young people aſſemble to dance, ſing, 
and enjoy other ſorts of rural el On the 24th of No- 
vember 1678, about eleven o'clock in the evening, a dreadful 
earthquake happened at this town, which did conſiderable da- 
mage, and the next evening it was felt a ſecond time, thougli 
not with equal ſeverity. A nunnery, in the reign of Richard I, 


lution of religious houſes. The weekly market is on Tueſdays, 
and the diſtance from London 191 miles. 3 

HILTON anciently contained a convent, founded in the reign 
of Henry III. by Henry de Audley, for monks of the Benedictine 
order, the revenues of which, at the diſſolution, amounted to 
891. 10s. 1d, But this place is moſt remarkable for the follow- 
ing cuſtom. The lord of the manor of Eſſington is obliged to 
bring a gooſe on New-Year's-Day to the lord of the manor of 
Hilton, when he has preſented- the gooſe, it is ſpitted and put 
to the fire, where a finall image of braſs, called the Jack of 
Hilton, being placed on its right hand, water is poured into an 
opening, it being hollow within ; after which the hole is ſtopped 
up, and the image placed upon the fire, the heat of which cauſes 
the air to evaporate, and blow upon the gooſe, which is turned 


the. gooſe is dreſſed, the lord of Hilton 
Eſſington a piece of it. From whence this 
ginated, is not known. ; . 
PENKRICH, or PENKRIDGE, 


Woes the lord of 


range cuſtom ori- 


is a place of great antiquity, 


and ſuppoſed by many to have been a Roman ſtation. That 


| the Romans had ſomething 8 a ſtatjon here is not doubted, 
» C o” 


| becauſe 


It was built by Dodo, a Saxon, in 7500. Great 


all village in the ſame - neighbourhood, 


when the latter gave them ſo ſignal a defeat, that it was ſome + 


KiNVER contains a very ancient camp, moſtly entire; and in 


adorn the mouths of them with 


was founded at this place, which remained till the general diſſo- 


round three times by the lord of the manor of Eſſington. After 


the ruins of Athens, are here built according to their original 
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becauſe many untiquities have been dug up at it: but as ho ie Nzewcas7LE unDaR Line is ſo chlled to diſtin 


remains of walls, or other monuments; are left, we are not able 


to forth a proper notion of its extent. deer s ee, _ Henry I. on the ruins of one that had ſtood on the ſame 105 0 | 
Uegiate before the | pulous to- 


 fuins of u noble Gothic church, which was co 
_ reformation, when it cenſiſted of a'dean' and thirteen preben- 
daries. The weekly market is on Tueſday, and the diſtance 
from London 125 8 
 DaxLasron is u village in which are ſeveral antique remains, 
particularly the gate; which is yet to be ſeen. Some have ima- 
gincd that it was a Roman work, but chis is utterly improbable, 
for there are ſtill fome fragments of an ancient manuſcript among 
rary in the Britiſh Muſeum” which 
we have peruſed, and from Which we learn, that on this 775 
William, King of Mercia, murdered his two ſons; and that his 
own body was interred here beſide the aſhes'of his childten?n 
 EccLE$HALL is ſo called from the Latin word eccleſin, 2 
church, becauſe the biſhops of Litchfield had their country - 
houſe at it many years. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the river 
Sow, and has _ retty houſes, though no buildings that 
merit a particular gebn. It has 2 ow church and 'a 
charity-ſchool for children of both ſexes. The weekly market 
is on Friday, and the diſtance from London 14s miles. 
Boro contained a con vent founded in the reign of Henry 
II. and endowed with ſeveral lands in the neighbouthood. 
PASHALL is a manor, and has been held by the tenure of 
Eknight's ſervice, ever ſince the reign of William Rufus. 3 
Lk is an ancient town, fituated in a moor or foreſt, and 
remarkable for great plenty of ' coals,” and ſome ſalt ſprings: 
The rocks near the town are very high, and afford ſome of the 
moſt romantic ſights that can be imagine. 


Fields, lawns, hills, vallies, paſtures, all appear. 
Clad in the varied beauties of the year. 
Meand' ring waters, waving woods are ſeen, 

And cattle fcatter'd in each diſtant green. 
Here curling ſmoke from cottages aſcends, © 
Ihere tow'rs the hill, and there the valley bends. 


The town itſelf is but a poor place, but many of the inhabi- 
tants are employed in making hats and ſome other articles. The 
weekly market is on Saturday, and the diſtance from London 
ere irt, the prop 


5 rty of the Duke of Devonſhire, has 


been long famous for its mines. Theſe were diſcovered by a 


Corniſh man, who happened to be on a viſit to a diſtant relation 
in theſe parts, and paſſing over the hill ſaw-'a piece of ore, 
which induced him to make a further inquiry; the reſult of 
which was, that he found there were many rich veins of copper 
in the mountain, and he pointed out the advantages that would 
reſult from it, were it wrought in a proper manner. Cr 
The ſcheme being communicated to ſome gentlemen, they 
applied to the duke for a leaſe, and ſpent above thirteen thouſand 
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pounds without having any ſucceſs ; for it ſeems the Corniſh | 


an did not know in what manner to follow the firſt appear- 
ances of the veins, which are oftentimes deceitſul. Diſcouraged 
by ſuch a diſappointment, the gentlemen ſold their leaſe to 
other adventurers, who proceeded- upon more fixed principles, | 
and in a ſhort time found that the deeper they penetrated into | 
the mine, the ore was produced in the cio plenty; and of | 
Ticher nature. They continued to employ many hands in work- | 
ing it ; but their leaſe being expired, and they having acquired | 
conſiderable fortunes, the duke took it into his own hands, and 
it ilk continues to be worked. oo 3 015 has 98 
The hill itſelf is ſituated near the banks of the river Dove; 
and when a perſon takes a view of the mill from the ſtupendous 
rocks, it fills his mind with wonder and admiration. Near the 
baſe of the hill is an opening which is a walk about 400 yards 
in a direct line, the paſſage in many places being not above four | 
feet high. FOO OT NO DOLLS: ß 
The manner of procuring the metal is thus: the ore, when 
dug from the cavities of the rock, is let fall into à centre, or 
opening, in the middle of the paſſage, from whence-it is carried 
to a machine that runs on braſs wheels, and conveyed to the 
place where it is to be refined. It is firſt broken into ſmall 
pieces by men employed for that purpoſe, and ſorted into three 
different parcels, according to its value. After that it goes 
through a variety of different proceſſes, in which many hands 
are employed, till at laſt it is brought to the ſmelting mills, and 
eing properly ſtamped by the aſſay-maſter, is ſold to the dealers 


— 


* 
ae * 


Great numbers of poor a Ire employed in theſe mines, 
and in preparing the metal after it is dug up, before it can be made 
of proper uſe to the artiſts. Women and children are employed 
as well as the men, but the latter work at the rate of two-pence 
per hour, whereas the women and children are paid accordin 
to the value of their labour, which ſometimes does not exc 


7 


— 
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four-pence, and ſeldom amounts to eight-pence per day. © | 

Of late years ſome lead mines have been 7 res on this 
hill, which promiſe to turn out'to great advantage, and in'time 
may perhaps outrival the copper ones. 
It is obſervable here, that, —_ wretchedly poor, the peo- 
ple are ſome of the merrieſt mortals living, and cauſe the mines 
to ſeem the habitation of imirth, oo oO £2 


3 | — 


2 the ol 
The 
well ſtocked with deer, having the hills riſin 
it, and a proſpect both of the river and the neighbour} 
count. 2 IAB r 1b | 


houſes do not contain 33 that merits deſcription. Wt 
has an old Gothic church; and” 

thirty boys. Here is a weekly market on Saturdays, and thi 
diſtance from London is'145 miles. We. 


but again rebuilt and enlarged in the reign of Henry II. by o 
of the barons, who made it his principal reſidence. From the 
whole of the ruins jt appears to have been a moſt magnificent 
ſtructure, as well as a 
of a prodigious thicknefs, and ſome of the towers are (till ſtand 
ing. A e! of traditional ſtories' are told concerning this 
cal le, and theſe ruins, which, as they originated in error, tee 
with inconſiſtencies, and are only rendered more ridiculous by] 
the” repetition: for rumour continually mingles truth will 
falſehood, and is perpetually prating. | 


with ſome additions, is now the ſeat of a gentleman who pur 
chaſed the manor. e r, er Fi | f 7 


ſituated on a riſing ground, near the river Dove, over which 
there is a 
delightful that can be imagined, It has a large open market 
place, with exceeding 
are mean ſtructures. 8 
out, and conſumed many of the houſes, but they have ſince beth 
{ rebuilt. This town is particularly noted for vaſt quantities 
cheeſe, butter, hogs, and many other ſorts of proviſions that 
* conſtantly brought to it for ſale.” 
who buy up ſuch articles as they want, which are ſent dow 
the Trent to the Humber, and fo to London. It is no W 
common Niet for one of theſe factors to lay out Zool. in d 
market day; | 


great thoroughfare, has man 


: 
. 

14 
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| deſcription, becauſe moſt of thein are very low, nl 


had formerly a nunnery founded by King Ethelred, about the! 


— 


| Newcaſtle upon Tyne. It had u Cafiie, built-in fe info 


more ancient times. It is a very populous ton, and ben U 


n, dd inns fot the accom 
of travellers; -| The buildings indeed do det merit a 9, 


tiog 


iculy 
with thatch, but the ſtreets: are broad, open, and well ere 
Here is a conſiderable manuſactory carried on for mal | 
coarſe hats. And although there were formerly four ch. % 0 
that number is nom reduced to one, and the caſtle is yn. 
demoliſhed. It received its firſt charter of incorpor tion fn 
Henry VIII. Which was confirmed by Queen Elizabeth, ws 


fenewed and enlarged by Charles II. The governmem 
veſted" in a mayor, io bailiffs, twenty-four eommon-coun 
men, a town-clerk, and other proper officers; and theſe, 4 


all the inhabitants who pay ſcot and lot,” ele the repreſentati 
to ſerve in parliament. Beſides many other privileges, the 8 4 
poration have a right to hold places in all rea mireif dr perſ ay 
bod,” where the debt does . —ͤ 
The weekly market is on Monday, and the di 1 
London 148 alles AY ee, e 1 Pio B "pn from 
CHESTERTON UNDERLINE is a village where was formerly | 

a ſtrong caſtle, built by one of the Mercian kings; but no wh. 

of it are now remaining. ee eee Fog, 
A great manufaQory of pottery, or earthen-ware, is cg 
on at à village called Buxs ENS, near this place, where it x 
faid above 25,6001. worth is annually” made for exportation 
beſides what is ſold to the dealers in London, and other parts a 
Britain. Great quantities of coals are dug up in the ſame pace 
and, beſides the car e K already mentioned, the inhabit! 
make an exceeding fine ſort, almoſt reſembling porcelain. | 
BERSTEY, or BORSLEY, had formerly a caſtle, built on the 
ſummit of a rock, of which there are ſome remains, and 1 
appears to have been a place of great ſtrength. Theſe min 
have a very venerable appearance at all times, but on a moch. 
light night the ſight of them is peculiarly ſolemn. - © 1 
TRENTHAM 1s pleaſantly ſituated on the river Trent, aul 
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latter-end of the ſeventh century; but it was pulled down by: 
the Earl of Cheſter in the reign of Henry I. and another mor! 
elegant erected on the ſpot, for the reception of Auguſtig 
monks, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. In ſubſequent ting! 
it received many benefactions, as appears from the ſtate of h 
revenues at the general diſſolution. Here is a' charity-{chod 
founded by Lady Leveſton, who gave 400l. for that purpoſe, al 
ordered, by her will, that the children who received their edus 
cation in it, ſhould be put but apprentices in the neighbourtibal 
The ſame benevolent lady left a fund to fupport twelve oll 
widows, who are paid a certain ſalary quarterly. The fg 
hanourable Earl Gower, who takes his title of viſcount fro! 
this village, has his ſeat near it: It is eſteemed one of the! 
handſomeſt houſes in the county, being built on a plan init 
to the queen's palace in St. James's Park. It is not, howelth 
feen to great advantage, the proſpect being greatly obſtrude 

d Gothic church that ſtands between it and the tal 
ark, however, is as beautiful as can be 1magined, an 
on each ſide 


- CHEADLE is pleaſantly ſituated-6n' a ſmall ſtream, but thel 


near it is a charity-ſchool fat 


ALTON has a' caſtle bit ſoon after the Norman conquel, | 


lace of great ſtrength; for the walls at 


CARESWELL had a caſtle, which has been fitted up, an, 


 UTTOXETER is a place of great antiquity, and moſt pleaſant) 
ſtone bridge, and the country around the molt] 


od ſtreets ;' but the houſes in genen 
me years ſince a dreadful fire broke 


The dealers keep factors het 


o that there is no wonder that the town is f 
WT popu 


a; 
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AI of which were confirmed by 3 charter of Henry II 


Danes, altho 


and ale; 


' influx into the I rent, an 
the ruins of its magnificent caſtle, pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, 
from whence there is a delightful proſpe&t. It was formerly 


invite 


— —— 
* ) ũũͥͤͤ enorme Roo. 103 
| * 3 — — — — — — — 
2 nd flouri(biog: The weekly market on Wedneſday blown up his noſtrils; after which he is turned out, and there 
PEE he beſt frequented. in the county, and the diſtance from || is no doubt but he is by that time as mad as can be imagined: 
is One O | Ve fp, WE No perſon muſt take him but the minſtrels, and it muſt be be- 


n 1 miles. 77 
1 is n there was a monaſtery of 


Auguſtine monk$,.40! 25 
reign of King Stephen, and endowed with conſiderab 40 <a 
mained according to that charter us the Milton... 


er, in the 2 


ö 


CHECKLEY is a village remarkable for ſome antique remains, 


* - articularly. ſome ſtones 1 wy the. form af a (pyramid ; and 
: 


| according to the opinion of the beſt authors, they were ſet up 
mory af an engage en t 
h hiſtory is ſilent concerning ſuch an event. 

BBEY was ſituated a few miles from this place, 


ON 
. CroxTt f its. ruins are ſtill to be ſeen, which ſhews it 


72 | 


; _— a moſt magnificent ſtructure. It was built b 


Bertram de Virdun, in the reign of Hepr 
0 Ciſtertian order, Who remained in pale 


II. for monks of 


diſſolution of religious houſes. . 


noble family of that name, who were lords of the manor, 


is a ſ 
Formerly 


deen diſuſed, namely, that on the firſt day of the year, and 
_ awelfth-day, the people went in proceſſion in the following 


manner: 


E by 


 TuTBURY is ; the r 
is of great antiquity, as appears from 


the chief reſidence of the dukes of Lancaſter ; but the caſtle had 


ſtood there many years before the conqueſt, as p 5 pu from its 


being in poſſeſſion of Henry de Ferrers, one of the great barons, | 


who got a grant of it for his ſervices at the battle of Haſtings. ! 
That nobleman repaired the whole ſtructure, and built a convent | 
near it for monks of the Benedictine order. But the heirs of 


| 


olf Lancaſter, who repaired ſome parts and rebuilt others. Great 
part of the caſtle js ſtill ſtanding, and near it are the ruins of the | 
+ abbey, Which was richly endowed, and remained in great ſplen- 
Before we quit this place, it is neceſ- '/ 


the family failing, it returned to the crown, and was ſettled on 
ſuch princes of the blood as were firſt earls and afterwards dukes 


dour till the reformation. 
ary to record the following particulars: 


went about the country in the ſame manner as the Welſh harp- 


ers, and the Scotch bagpipers, and were called minſtrels; but 


One of themſelves was appointed the governor, and honoured 


Vith the title of King, having under him ſeveral officers, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to keep the peace, and puniſh ſuch as behaved 


SEE TCL // et 0c aid to 
In the reign of Richard IT. John of Gaunt incorporated 
them, by a charter in his uſual laconic manner. And in the 
reign of Henry VI. the prior of Tutbury gave them the privilege 
of taking a bull every year from his lands, on the oppoſite ſide 
of the Dove. Since the reformation this cuſtom is ſtill. kept up; 


but much altered from what it was formerly. On the 16th of | 


Auguſt the minſtrels meet in a body at the houſe of the bailiff, 
where they are joined by the Reward of the manor, when new 
officers being elected, the king: marches between the bailiff and 
the ſteward to the church, followed by all the minſtrels, walking 
two and two together, with muſic playing before them. The 
officers have white rods. in their hands, and being ſeated in the 
church, prayers are read, and a ſermon preached, for which 
each of the minſtrels pays the vicar a penny. From the church 
they walk in proceſſion to a great room or hall in the caſtle, 
when the king, fitting between the ſteward and bailiff, makes 
2 report of ſuch minſtrels as have offended againſt any of the 


| ſatutes, upon which the guilty perſon is fined in a trifling 


ſum. At the ſame time they ſwear their homage, and perform 


over, they proc 


ale, and the overphus is given to the poor. 
he next ceremony is the taking of the bull, for which pur- | 
pole the minſtrels uſed in former times to repair to the gate of 


the convent, and there demand him from the prior ; but now 


i [they proceed to an old barn, near the town, and demand him 


_ * ſteward and bailiff, upon which his horns are ſawed 
dis tail cropt, his hair rubbed over with ſoap, and pepper 


1 


: 
4 


ment between the Engliſh and the 


| 


flion of it till the 


a 


A or's-Buontrzx was ſo called from an abbey that ſtood | 
near it; for it was originally called Bromley-Pagets, from = | 

it; for 1 
mall neat town, with ſome very good houſes. There was | 
ly a remarkable cuſtom in this town, but it has long ſince. 


The fiture of a horſe was made of wood, upon which a man 
"Is 2 with a bow and an arrow in his hand, with which 
he made a ſort of a noiſe, whilſt country fidlers entertained them 
with muſic ; and ſix men danced with deers horns on their heads. 
Beſide the horſe ſtood a pot or box, into which every perſon put is 12g miles. 
a penny, in return for which they were entertained with cakes 
and hat remained was given the poor, and to defray 
the expences of l the churen. is 3 
1 ſituated on the river Dove, near its 


o 


L 


It was the cuſtoms of the earls and dukes of Lancaſter, to | 
t numbers of itinerant muſicians to this caſtle, Who 
but in looking over an ancient manuſcript in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
we find that-one of them applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the civil 


at laſt, being extremely numerous, and having by frequent 

quarrels abuſed the inan nce ſhewn them, it was found neceſ- 
* to. preſcribe rules for their conduct, which were the fol- 

lowing: 1 8 5 | 412 


| ſeveral other gs, both diverting and harmleſs, which being 1 
Pp! to the great hall of the caſtle, where there 
u an exceeding good dinner provided for them, with plenty of 


town called the Bull-Ring, and baited; after which 


pes acroſs the river to Derbyſhire. - 


It is ſeldom poſſible for them to take him; but if they can 


cut off a piece of his hair, then he is brought to a Pont in the 
the minſtrels 
have him as their W . ; It. 
The manor and caſtle are now the y of the Duke of 
Devonſhire ; but, . beſides the ruins of the 1 the town does 
not contain any thing remarkable. It is governed by a bailiff, 
choſen annually at the court-leet of the manor ; has a weekly 
market on Tueſday, and is diſtant from London 128 miles. 
Bux rox UPON TRENT is fo called from being ſituated on 
the river Trent, over which it has a ſtone bridge deemed the 
longeſt in England, and conſiſting of thirty-ſeven arches ; but 
then it muſt be obſerved, that the river is not of ſuch a breadth, 


only that the ground being low, it ſpreads out into ſeveral 
branches, leaving dry land in many places under the arches, 


except when they happen to be overflowed by great rains. 
Barton is a loi Rrogelra place, but it has Givi good inns 3 
being on the road from Derby to London. It was formerly 
famous for a rich abbey, built by one of the Saxon lords for 
ſecular canons. The ale brewed 1 is of a particular quality, 
| and approved of, that it is ſent not only to many 


and ſo. gene 
es in England, but to ſeveral parts abroad, parti- 


principal pl 


cularly Ruſſia. Here is a ſmall manufactory of cloth; but the 


place bein 


PN low, it is eſteemed unhealthy. The 
weekly market is on Th 


urſdays, and the diſtance from London 
 RUGELEY is a ſmall, but very neat town, pleaſantly ſituated 
near the river Trent; and as the high road paſſes through it to 


Litchfield, and many other parts, there are ſome good inns, and 


the town is in general very populous. There are no particular 
manufactures carried on in it, only that in its neighbourhood is 
a mill for making paper, which is of great advantage to the 
proprietors. The houſes are in general exceeding neat, and 
upon the whole it is an agreeable little town. The weekly 
_ is on Tueſday, and the diſtance from London 125 

" BARTON UNDER NEEDWARD is a pleaſant village; not that 
it contains any thing remarkable, but becauſe of an incident that 
happened here in the reign of Henry VII. and has been recorded 


by moſt of our hiſtorians, as follows: When the king came on 
a hunting- match in Staffordſhire, one Taylor, a poor labouring 


man, was preſented to him, whoſe wife had three ſons at a 
birth, who were then fine boys, in all the charms and bloom of 
youth, admired by every body; and the king had ſo much 
compaſſion for the boys, that he ordered them to be ſent to 
a public ſchool, and from thence, at his own expence, to the 
T:. CS Aa Ws 

| What became of two of them is not poſſible for us to ſay, 


law, and after a variety of preferments, was advanced to the 
office of maſter of- the rolls. | | | 
The king, in memory of this event, cauſed a chapel to be 


| built on the ſpot where their father's houſe ſtood, of which there 


are ſtill fome remains, much in the taſte of the fine chapel 
of Henry VII. at Weſtminſter ; from whence it is evident, 
that Gothio architecture was brought to its greateſt height at 
that period. e . | 97 
V HICHNOR, or WHICHNOVER, is an agreeable village on 


the right of the road to Litchfield, and ſingular for a cuſtom 


ſimilar to that of Dunmow in Efſex. There is not, indeed, the 
leaſt doubt but the one was ſet up in imitation of the other, but 
which is of greateſt antiquity, cannot eaſily be determined. 
The lord of the manor is to have always a flitch of bacon 


hanging in his hall, and ready to deliver to ſuitors at all 
times in the year, except Lent; but only on the following 


conditions: | 5 

The man and the woman are to come to the place, attended 
by their friends and relations, preceded by ſuch ſort of muſic as 
can be procured at the place. Two of the neighbours muſt 
alſo declare upon oath whether the parties are married, or whe- 
ther the man is free, or only a villain; for in thoſe days the word 
villain ſignified the ſame as cottager does now, nor could they 
be made free but by the lord of the manor, who gave them a 


grant of ſome lands, upon particular conditions ; and to that is 


owing our preſent tenure of eſtates, called copyholds, becauſe 


a copy of the entry on the manor-roll was given to the tenant 


inſtead of a conveyance. | | 
The lord, or his ſteward, being ſatisfied with reſpect to all 
queſtions aſked of the neighbours, the bacon is taken down, and 
laid on a heap of ſtraw of wheat and rye, when the claimants 
come up, and kneeling down, lay their right hand upon a bible, 
and repeat the words of an oath, for which we muit refer our 


readers to our account of Duhmow in Effex.- | 


— 


The oath being repeated, his neighbours ſhall ſwear that th 
believe what he has — to be true; which being done, and he 


is found to be a freeman, the ſteward ſhall deliver him half a 


quarter 
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have only half a quarter of rye, without the cheeſe. 


This ceremony being over, the lord of the manor, or in his 
abſence the ſteward, is to be ready with a horſe, u 


the wheat is 
claimant has 
him; but it 


on which 
laid, and the cheeſe and bacon above it. If the 
a horſe, he is to get upon it, with his wife behind 
he has not à horſe, the lord ſhall lend him one; 


and the tenants are obliged to conduct him home, attended with 


all ſorts of 


ſpent in rural diverſions. 
to comply with the requeſt of the 
cheeſe, and wheat, he is liable to 


muſic, at the coſt of the lord, and the evening is 
If the lord of. the manor ſhall neglect 


at the next county court, from which we may infer that the 
manor itſelf is held by that tenu e 
We ſhall here inſert the ſenſible obſervations of a preceding 
writer upon this occaſion. PER abate 28 rH] 
ſorry to obſerve that marriage, an inſtitution cal-. 
- culated to promote the material happineſs of both ſexes, ſhould 
be ſo lightly treated, as to induce wits in different ages to grant 
favours to thoſe who ſhall claim them on the conditions above 


« We are 


mentioned. 
better than 


We ſee, however, that our forefathers were no 
ourſelves. Like us, they. conſidered women as 


104; Tus NEW any COMPLETE” BRITISH/ TRAVELLER. 
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quarter of wheat, with a cheeſe; but if he is a villain, he ſhall! {| {| Mis modeſt one, what few vain tniltbles can, 


| 


- 


angels before marriage, but no ſooner were they cloyed with 


ſſeſſion, than they were deceived, and inſtead of ſuperior: 
beitige: conſidered them rather leſs than they'really were. It is 
a a common obſervation, that marriage begun in the violence of 


paſſion, moſt 


commonly ends in diſguſt ; and that thoſe who 


promiſe themſelves more than they have reaſon to expect, are 


uſually obliged to ſuffer what they did not deſerve. 
ible, ſtill more vain than the men. 


are, if po 


The women 
They are fooliſh 


enough to imagine, that becauſe their charms are ſet off to the 
greateſt advantages by the blandiſhments of dreſs, they will be of ſpeculative atheiſm. His arguments are convincing, even 
able to maintain a ſuperiority over the huſband after marriage, 
as they had done formerly in a ſtate of courtſhip. But a ſmall: 


trial will convince them of their miſtake : but, alas! at a time 
when it is not in their power to procure .a remedy. Were we 


- aſked to what all this is what's we would freely anſwer, That 
it ſprings from want of conſideration in both ſexes ; and ſurely 


they are very 


unfit either to be huſbands. or wives, who have 


not breviouſly reflected on the indiſpenſible duties of a mar- 


2 33 
e 


e wiſh our fair readers would-conſider, that it is both for 


* their honour 


and intereſt to ſtudy the art of keeping a huſband, 


as well as that of procuring one. 


AN ACcoUuN 


ne female, or yew-leaved fr. tree, abies fiemina, ** B. ſound 


at Laynton. 


The peer-like ſervice, ſorbus pyriformis found in ſeveral parts | 


r OF CURIOUS PLANTS.TO BE FOUND IN DIF-. 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. k 


. 


of the moorlands. 


White-berried elder, ſambucus fruftu albo, Ger. found plenti- Il 


fully in the hedges near the village of Cambridge. 


he leſſer 


retting away 


ſea-ſtarwart, tripaluum minus vulgare; found in a 
lace called the March, near the place where a ſalt ſpring riſes, 


the graſs, and forming a pond of ſalt water. 


BioGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF STAFFORD, 


EI AR FENTON, a pleaſing, but not popular poet, was born 
in the year 1682, at Newcaſtle under Line in this county, and 
| 1 1 in grammar- learning at a private ſchool, from whence 
was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Jeſus-College, Cambridge. 
where he acquired a perfect knowledge of all the beauties of 
the Latin and Greek claſſic authors. | $4 
In the beginning of the reign of Queen Anne, he went as 


ſecretary to the Earl of oy into Flanders, and upon his return 
to England was appointed 


ead maſter of the free mar- 


ſchool at Seven-Oaks in Kent, an employment too laborious 
for his weak conſtitution, which obliged him to reſign it at the 
- earneſt ſolicitation of his noble friend the Lord Bolingbroke. It 
ſeems his lordſhip had promiſed to provide for Fenton; but, 
like moſt other miniſters he forgot his promiſe, and made the 


poor | cage give attendance till he 
leave 


mſelf was obliged to 


is native connyy: : ds 
Fenton being thus deceived by court promiſes, had reduced 


himſelf to pu poverty, which obliged him to publiſh a volume 


of poems 


y ſubſcription, the profits of which ſupported him 


till he was taken into the family of Secretary Craggs, who had 


deen much neglected in his education, and Mr. Fenton was 


employed to inſtruct him. He was now in the high road to 
preferment; but his amiable patron having been taken off by 
the ſmall-pox, poor Fenton was left in the ſame deplorable 
circumſtances as before. He had no reſerve now left, but from 
his poetical abilities once more, and for that purpoſe he wrote 


Mariamne, which was acted wit lauſe. 


great app 


a play called 
With the profits ariſing from it he paid his debts, and Lady 


- Trumball having taken him into her family, as a tutor to her 


ſon, he remained in her houſe till his death, which happened 


in 1730. He publiſhed the poetical works of Milton and 


aller, 


and the following epitaph, written upon him by Mr. Pope, fully 


diſplays his character. 


| 


— — — — 


| 
12 
| 


rſon who. claims the bacon, I - PEI eg e | 
fined one hundred ſhillings [ WILLIAM WooLASTON was born in this county in the 


defence of the Proteſtant religion. 255 
His firſt preferment in the eccleſiaſtical character was to preach 


May truly ſay — here lies an honeſt man; | 

A poet bleſs'd beyond a poet's fate, TT; 
W 4 Whom heav'n kept ſacred from the rich and great; 
+1: Foe to loud praiſe, a friend to learned eaſe, 
Content with ſcience in the vale of peace. 1 
Calmly he look'd on either life, and here "gy 
Sa nothing to regret, or there to fear; 7 
| With nature's temp'rate feaſt roſe ſatisfied, OW 
„ Tphank'd heav'n that he had liv'd, and that he died. 


"In * * 


year 1659, and inſtructed in mar-learning ne free-ſch, 
If Litcß geld, from whence he was ſent to bey. Col * 


Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies. Ile was deſcended of 3 


good family, though ' greatly reduced, ſo that he was obliged 
to leave the univerſity under peculiar circumſtances of Poverty 
and became uſher to the free grammar-ſchodl'at Birmingham, 
about which time, being in deacon's orders, he procured a ſmall 
living a few miles diſtant, where he performed divine ſervice 


the ſchool, which obliged him to relinquiſh his living. As , 
{chool-maſter he behaved with great prudence, and having 2 
diſtant relation poſſeſſed of a great fortune in Leiceſterſhire, that 


gentleman appointed him ſole heir, after which he came up 


to London, married, and ſettled in Charterhouſe- Square, where 
he lived till 1724, when he died, and was buried at one of his 
eſtates in Suffolk. Without doubt he was one of the greateſt 
philoſophers that ever lived in this nation, and his celebrated 
book entitled, The Religion of Nature delineated, is one of the 
beſt works that ever we remember to have read in confutation 


pon mathematical principles; his reaſoning carries conviction 
along with it; the language is the moſt nervous that could be 
uſed, whilſt the ſentiments of virtue that run through every 
Pages: give us the moſt endearing idea of the worthy and learned 
author. In fine, he plainly proved that 5 


«All are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 
89 Whoſe body nature is, and God the ſoul.“ | 
GEORGE Sa noe: DD: eons inthe city of Litchfiet 
in this county, in the year 1669, was ſent to Weltminſter- 


School while very young, where he acquired a perfect knowledge 


of Latin and Greek, and from thence he was removed to 


Chriſt-Church, Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and tock | 
his higheſt degrees. Hediſtinguiſhed himſelf while at the uni- 


verlity for his fine taſte in the claſſic authors, and his ſtrenuous 


in a chapel near Tothill- Fields, Weſtminſter ; but he was ſoon 
after appointed one of the prebends of Litchfield. In that ſtation 
he continued to enjoy ſome other church livings, till he was 
promoted to the biſhopric of Briſtol, and made almoner to her 
majeſty Queen Anne. At the peace of Utrecht, he became 2 
ſtickler for the meaſures of government; but his unaccountable 
conduct in refuſing to ſign a declaration "againſt the rebellion 
that broke out in 1713, incenſed George I. ſo much, that he 


turned him out of the place of almoner. He was, notwithſtand- ' 


ing theſe miſtaken notions, a man of great piety, and the 


| owes afterwards Queen Caroline, had ſuch a great reſpe& 


or him, that upon his death in 1719, ſhe procured a. penſion of 
ol. a year for his widow, and a living of conſiderable worth 


for his ſon. His ſermons, contained in a folio volume, 


Wich beams of piety refulgent ſhine, - 
Glow with true zeal, and breathe an air divine. f 
REGINALD Porz, a celebrated character in the Engliſh 
hiſtory during the reformation, was deſcended from the blood 
royal of England, being the ſon of Richard Pole, Lord Montague, 
and was born at Stourton-Caſtle in this county, in the year 
1500. His parents deſigned him for the church, not doubting 
but that his powerful connections would ſoon advance him to 


the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignities. He was inſtructed in gram- 


mar-learning by a private tutor, and ſent to Magdalen-College, 
Oxford. During his ſtay at the univerſity, in order to ſupport 
his dignity, Henry VIII. his near kinſman, gave him ſeveral 
benefices to hold in commendam, long before he obtained orders. 
Having made great progreſs in learning at home, he was ſent 
abroad to finiſh his ſtudies, in the moſt reputable univerſities, 
both in France and Italy. In 1525 he returned to England, 
improved in all the learning that could at that time be had in the 
ſchools. The king received him with great marks of friendihip; 
but ſoon after having ſeen the Lady Anne Boleyn, the divorce 
was thought on, which Pole oppoſed with ſuch ſtrength of argu- 
ment, as incenſed the king againſt him, ſo that he was obli 
to ſeek ſhelter in Italy. 


A divorce being obtained, and the papal ſupremacy abjured, 
Pole wrote a bock called De Unitate 7 


f cleſiaſtica, 7. e. 
Unity of the Church. The book was diſperſed all over Europe, 


and the king called a parliament, and paſſed an act of attainde! * 


againſt Pole. He was alſo ſtripped of all his livings; but 1 
cou 
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up his loſs, by promoting him to ſome 
cone, 2 _ Nein him © bs dignity of a cardinal. 
benefices 1 oh ed pe, Tut declined that honour, becauſe 
E that the ar election was too haſty, and the ſecond 
ny in the night. A truly commendable delicacy ! 


| - Theattainder againſt him 2 repealed in the reign of Mary, 


„real in England was very ſolemn, and the firſt act he per- 
e > ſive the kingdom: from the papal interdict. 


at were his ſcruples, that he wou d not enter upon that office 
till he heard that the venerable Cranmer was no more. 


s ho ſhortened the life of the queen, did not ſuffer the | 
Born £ goon but a few hours after her ; for he died on the 


ſame day, November 17, 1558, and was buried in the cathedral 


church of Canterbury. 


ration of Charles IT. the univerſity of Oxford created him 


dvanced to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury; but ſo | 


TroMAs ALLEN was born at Uttoxeter in this county in 


and from thence to Trinity-College in Oxford, where he became 


one of the greateſt mathematicians in his time. This 1 
man, for ſome time, met the fate of the great Roger Bacon; 
ſor having made great progreſs in the ſtudy of geometry, and 
invented . new inſtruments, the people, who ſaw their ope- 
rations without knowing their powers, concluded that he was 
Nayg they even went ſo far in their ridiculous 
ſtories, as to believe that the Earl of Leiceſter made uſe of him 


2. His parents ſent him to a grammar-ſchool at Litchfield, 


Er b. . 


to convey diſpatches through the air to the generals of the army 


in the low countries. IS E 

He entered into holy orders, and was offered a biſhopric, but 
nothing could divert him from his ſtudies; ſo that he choſe to 
remain in his college till his death, which happened in the 
month of September 1632, at the great age of ninety. - In the 
Bodleian library is a curious collection of his inſtruments 
and manuſcripts. h | 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, A. M. was born in 1649 in this county, | 


but his- parents having removed to London, he was inſtructed | 
in grammar-learning at St. Paul's-School, and finiſhed his ſtudies / 
in Trinity-College, Cambridge, Whilſt young he entered into 
holy orders, and was preſented to a living in Eſſex, after which 
he became chaplain to the unfortunate Lord Ruſſel, who em- 
ployed him to write in defence of the excluſion bill. Upon 
that occaſion Johnſon wrote his life of Julian, which was con- 
ſidered as levelled at the Duke of York. There is not the leaſt 
wonder that pieces wrote witk ſuch a ſpirit of freedom, ſhould 
de very galling to ſuch courtiers as ſtood condemned by their 
own conſcience} but, as is uſual on theſe occaſions, they did 
not ſeek to confute the author, but ordered the attorney- 
2 to file an information againſt him in the court of King's- 

nch. , 

A jury was packed, and under the ſacred colour of law, 
Mr. johnſon was condemned to pay a fine of 300 marks, and 
lay in priſon till it ſhould be. diſcharged. He was not, however, 
left deſtitute of friends, for having procured his liberty, he con- 
tinued to preach with great fervency, and when the king (James 
II.) encamped his forces on Hounſlow-Heath, Mr. Johnſon 
wrote a treatiſe, addreſſed to the army, cautioning the ſoldiers 
not to bear arms againſt the intereſts of their country. This 
proyoked the king to ſuch a degree, that he was reſolved to 
wreak all his vengeance upon him. He was condemned to 
ſtand three different times on the pillory, to PY a fine of 500 
marks, and to be whipped from Newgate to I yburn ; all which 
were executed on him with ſuch circumſtances of barbarity, as 
are ſhocking to be repeated, and a diſgrace to human nature. 
The ſame undaunted courage which had formerly ſupported 
him, did not forſake him on this melancholy occaſion ; he 
ſubmitted to his ſufferings. with a cheerfulneſs that would have 
done. honour to one of the primitive martyrs; and when the 
revolution took place, had a penſion ſettled. upon him of gool. 
A year for three lives, beſides a preſent of 1000l. in money. 

He afterwards wrote in defence of the new government with 
ſo much ſtrength of argument, that a plot was formed by the 
oppoſite party to aſſaſſinate him. It however failed, for we find 
that in 170g he died a natural death. 

EL1aS ASHMOLE was born in 1617 in the city of Litchfield, 
and educated at the free-ſchool of his native place, from whence 
he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Brazen-Noſe-College, Oxford. 
He applied himſelf early- to the ſtudy of antiquities, but was 
* during the civil wars by his adhering to the royal 
cauſe. = 


During the time of the uſurpation he lived privately, applying 


himſelf ſo diligently to his ſtudies both in natural philoſophy ] 


and the municipal laws of his country, that upon the reſto- 
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doctor of phyſic, and the middle temple called him up to the 
bar. The king then appointed him comptroller of the exciſe, 


and Windſor-Herald, employing him to adjuſt ſuch colledlions 


of coins and medals as were then in the royal cabinet, to which 
he afterwards added thoſe of his own, and they are now the 
property of the univerſity of Oxford, under the title of the 
Aſhmolean-Muſeum. | | 

Without doubt he was a man of great knowledge, and his 
writings will ever do honour to his name, particularly ſuch as 
relate to the antiquities of this kingdom; but for all that, he was 
not without his weakneſſes, as appears from his being ſo vain 
as to believe that there was a poſſibility of finding the philoſo- 
pher's-ſtone, upon which he actually wrote a treatiſe. He died 
in the year 1692 at Lambeth. 


 WiLLIaM VERNON was born at Wolverhampton, bur in 


what year we are not certain. He received only a common 
education, and was put; apprentice to a buckle-maker in that 
town ; but his genius role ſhperſcr to a mechanical employment; 
and inſtead of ſweltering at a forge, he thought proper to friſk 
under the ſhades of. Pindus, and quit the ſooty caves of Vulcan 
for the exalted mountains of Parnaſſus. Being greatly blamed 
by his relations, who looked upon it for certain, that a liberal 
mind muſt wear an unlined pocket, he ſatirized the notion in an 
epiſtle to a friend. 1 1 8 | | 

He continued to write, and publiſhed many pleaſing pieces in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, but ſeemed upon all occaſions to 
lament his want of a regular education. Ot this he gives a par- 
ticular inſtance in the following lines addreſſed to a neighbour's 
daughter of whom he became enamoured : 


% An humble youth, to Tg labours bred, 
« Unſkill'd in verſe, in claſſic books unread, 
In rural ſhades his artleſs numbers tries, 
« And on a rural theme his muſe employs 
Nor fit for nobler taſks; but if thro' time 
« Her note refines, and riſes more ſublime, 
Thou, dear Lucinda, ſhalt my lays engage, 
And charm, as now, in all ſucceeding age. 


His relations, however, teaſing him to return to his mecha 


nical employment, rendered his life very miſerable, till what 


they called prudent advice, became perplexing perſecution, and 
they forced him into the very evils they ſeemed to caution 
him againſt, For the upbraidings of ſuch as called themſelves 


his friends became at length ſo irkſome; that he quitted the 


place, and ſought refuge in the army from thoſe who were 
allied to him by blood. He entered as a private ſoldier into 
the buff regiment, and while ſtationed in the Iſle of Wight, 
athens to the expedition to the coaſt of France, during the 
A war, contracted an intimacy with Mr. Sharp, jun. of that 

ace. 
d him many favours, which awakening in his breaſt a moſt 


ſenſible degree of gratitude, when the troops were ordered to 


embark, he wrote a moſt beautiful and melodious poem on a 
drum-head, as a farewell to his friend. | 

After the various actions on the French coaſt, when the 
troops returned to England, he was ſolicitous of obtaining a 
e th and at length ſucceeded by the means of Lord 
Townſend, to whom he addreſſed an ode imitated from Horace: 


the ordnance. 


« Whene'r your country calls to war, 
« You draw the ſword, devoid of care, 
Intrepid, yet ſerene ; 
Not vainly rais'd amidſt ſucceſs, 
Nor meanly drooping with diſtreſs, 
« You keep the golden mean.“ 


Smart, by whoſe recommendation he became corrector of the 


years with great reputation, and then retired into his own coun- 


try, where he lately died. | 2 


Poets themſelves muſt fall like thofe they ſung, 
Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tuneful tongue.“ 


This gentleman, ſince known in the political world, 


in which he then complimented the now maſter-general of 


He afterwards obtained the e l of the late Chriſtopher 


preſs at a capital printing- office, which place he enjoyed ſome 
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An ACCURATE LIST or TAE FAIRSS . 
7 0 er E 
8 COUNTY Or STAFF ORD. 
Places | Months. Po Articles ſold: . | | Places. Months. | Articles ſold 
my | Thurſday db- 3 8 Easter Monday þ 
| | | fore Mid- . 4 Whit-Monday 
© | Abbot's-Bromley Lent ...... - > Horſes and cattle ' | Monday before 
ny | „ abt „„ | Newcaſtle .. ...- . Cattle 
TI news. 24 5 | November 
Barton-Under- e 5 Cattle and ſheep Monday after 
„ | Norember as "ax . November | 
R u + «oo --. | 20| Cattle = I' ; September | 
| 4 — , e . 19 one and horſes | Penkridge . . .... O ober 8 Horſes 
1 Holy Thurſday | —| Cattle 75 | - „ on 44: x 
Cheadle . e 1 Avguſt....-.. | 21 | Cattle and horſes Rudgely October Ditto, ſheep&cat 
Midlent- | Tueſday before 5 | 
1 ( — Shrove Tueſ- Cattle and hoff 
K. urſday | — (n: 6 URY o- oo —1— 05 
Eccleſhall Eb bs Auguſt ps 5 Ditto and ſheep | ll CE cnet HF. 
Friday i in 1 29 | Wool 
\ November — 4 OQober...... | 2 | Colts 
6 1 LL Ea.” December.... | 4 | Cattle and ho 
Fazely .. . . . October 20 | Cattle "Tueſday after a i 
„„ * Wed-| x1 8 - '| Mid-Lent.. | — 
| nelday in {| |. |. . I Shrove-Tueſd. — Cattle 
Holy-Croſs .- April. 9 — Io linen and clo Whit-Tueſday | —| | | 
* Ditto in Sep- 3 8 $4 CITE a» <> ><» 25 8 
tember | MAV... | 4| Cattle and ſheep 
Wedneſday be- Dot: I} Tamworth .....4$ |July..-..-:.. 26 Ditto and Wool 
fore TO”, CICLODEF. ...- 24 | Cattle 
3 — February 14 5 
| | Eaſter Wed.. Tutbury . Fo AR: ho „ 15 Ditto 
Leck . 4 Whit. ditto... | | Cattle & pedlary December | \ 
| May. In 18 1 6 
1 July. —— 3 * Uttoxeter': voodoo July —— 2 31 Ditto and colts 
8 July — 9922 28 September 19 
. | oyember. . . . 13] | | Februar 2 
8 N i Wi Iron, cattle, ſheep Walſal. nn, 1 Whit-Tucſday 74 Hor ſes and cattle 
1 {| | e and bacon Tueſday be- | 
Litchfield ......4 oy . 12 Sheep and cattle fore Ditto, cheeſe and 
Friday before | 1 Wade) | Michaelmas- ” onions 
Noxember . | 8 | Geeſe and cheeſe + FT. 133 
7 | | | EA July 10 oſt kinds of goods 
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An ACCURATE LIST OF THE ROADS IN. THIS COUNTY. 
| TDi Nog 8 f the Nobili Dit. Nei i il 
1 from g Seats of the Nob1 ity 1 WPvpy | Neiglibouring Seats of the Nobility 
| Ton't.. . an Gentry. | 1 and Gentry. 
| A | The reader will find many other Miles“ 
From London to |\ 1-1 . | ſeats deſcribed amply in their proper = | 
- Litchfield. laces, too numerous to be inſerted Daventry Cs 72 From Litchfield to Buxton ther 
| | an theſe n narrow limits. Berry-Bridge.. ..... 75 | is a road which goes through Rid- 
— | ; 1 Lane. — 22 Paget's-Bromley, Ley 
| Me a If r | unchurch ....... | 804 Spath, Crake ſter, 
To 8 44] Near Towceſter is Eaſton-Neſtan, ¶ Dunſmoor-Heath. — . va to 
cc 11 [a ſeat of the Counteſs of Pomfret ; ¶ Foſſeway......... 84 Buxton; the diſtance from Litch- 
. 124 and near Daventry is Fawſley, a Kuightly-Croſs.... | 85 | field to Uttoxeter is ſeventeen miles 
ä 214 ſeat of the W l naps [| Ryton-Bridge ....... 872 from thence to Aſhbourn twelve 
Dunſtable 3 | Coventry | 91 | miles, and twenty more to Buxton 
Hockliffffe . | 974 Anſle7 931 pes: * 
| | ETD 43 On the ION of the 106 mile-ſtone || Meriden... .... . . ... 97 8 
Fenny-Stratford ... 45 [is Cannon-Hall, the ſeat of Sir | Grimſcot-Hill ..... 1042 5 
Hartford-Bridge ... | 47 | Robert Lawley, Bart. At the 116, Curdworth-Bridge. 1053 
Stoney-Stratford.. 52 is Swinfen-Hall, the ſeat of Mr. | Wiſhaw-Green... . 1072 From Stafford to Drayton iseigh- 
Towcelter...... - - | 60 | Swinfen. Baſſet's-Pole...... 1 12 | teen miles;—ſeven miles from Stat- 
Folter's Booth... . | 6g | Swinfen-Hall ....... [x16 ford to Eccleſhall, and eleven mot 


| Sb cg Litchfield..... 17 255 1118 to Drayton. _ 
* a * — — ——— —  — ——_— . — 
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An INSPECTION TABLE xFor THIS County. 

3 5 — 3 g & — | | 3 — — i 
SHROPSHIRE, belonging partly to the Dioceſs of Hereford, and partly to that of | 
Gn Litchfield and Coventry, and the Province of Canterbury, is 1 
N „55 . BE | = 1 Sends to Parliament Twelve: 4 

Bounded 10 155 Extends | Contains Motbors;-iti 010 1 
Staffordſhire on the Eaſt. In length from North to South, | = 5 Hundreds, { The County 8 | . 
Denbighſhire and Montgomery] forty miles. | 15 Market-towns, Shrewſbury Wo. 

on the Weſt. In breadth from Eaſt to Weſt, [| 170 Pariſhes, F Bridgenorth |, { 
Cheſhire, and part of Flintſhire a Sos miles, 615 Villages, or Ludlow 
on the North. It is of an oval form, and is 134 2 Vicarages, Wenlock 1 | 
Worceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, | miles in circumference. 119,680 Inhabitants, Biſhop's-Caſtle. N ; 
and part of Radnorſhire, on 1 And its capital or principal | mn ny 
the South. "7 | | town is Shrewſbury. Two each. 5 8 . 
Taz NATURAL HisTORY OF THIS COUNTY, {| ſels of large burthen upwards of 160 miles from the ſea, with- © | 
| out the aſſiſtance of any lock. 2/0 { 
88 took its name from the county town of || The Temd riſes in the North part of Radnorſhire, and 1 . 
Shrewſbury, the appellation of which was derived from a running Eaſtward, and ſeparating Shropſhire from the counties 1 
Saxon word Sorobbeſberig, ſignifying a town ſurrounded with I of Radnor, Hereford, and Worceſter, falls into the Severn, near | 15 


ſhrubs, it being ſituated on a hill formerly covered with trees I the city of Worceſter. 

and ſhrubs. It is alſo called Salop, a name afterwards given to The Colun, or Clun, riſes near Biſhop's-Caſtle, a borough- 

the principal town by the Normans. . town of this county, and running Southward diſcharges itſelf into 
he air of this county is ſalubrious, and not very ſharp, ex- [| the Temd, not far from Ludlow. | | 


cept on the hills. The ſoil is erally fruitful, eſpecially in the | The leſs confiderable rivers in this county are, the Ony, the 
Northern and Eaſtern parts, which produce plenty of wheat and || Warren, the Corve, the Rea, the Tern, and the Rodan. 
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nn barley ; but the Southern and Weſtern, being mountainous, are All theſe rivers produce very great plenty of various kinds of 
Y leſs fertile, yet yield ſufficient paſture for ſheep and cattle. Un- I fiſh, particularly eee pike, lamprey, grailing, carp, 
| der the ſurface are mines of lead, copper, iron, ſtone, and inex- II and eels. | 15 | 
a} hauſtible coal pits. Over moſt of theſe lies a ſtratum of a The principal manufactures carried on by the inhabitants con- 
A blackiſh, hard, porous ſubſtance, containing great quantities of I fiſt in making of Welſh cottons at Shrewſbury, and ſtockings at 
* bitumen, which, being ground to powder in horſe mills, and J Bridgenorth, with ſome articles of hardware made in various 
boiled in coppers of water, there ſwims on the ſurface a bitu- | parts of the county. 


rg COST 


minous matter, which, by evaporation, is brought to the conſiſt- || The people of this county differ greatly in their manners and 

ence of pitch; or, by the help of an oil diſtilled from the ſame || cuſtoms. Thoſe in the principal towns nearly reſemble the moſt 

ſtone, and mixed with it, may be thinned to a ſort of tar : both olite in the kingdom, while ſuch as live near the borders of 

theſe ſubſtances ſerve particularly for the calking of ſhips, as well, Wales, and other remote parts, are too much addicted to that 

if not better than pitch or tar, it being leſs liable to crack. ſelfiſh motive which is the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of the 
Ihe chief rivers of this county are Severn, the Temd, and I ancient Britons. 5 | ' | 

the Colun. 5 | | . 

The Severn is eſteemed the next principal river in England to IIA DESCRITTIVB Account OF THE CiriES, BorRovuchs, 
the Thames. It riſes in Plimlimon-Hills in Montgomeryſhire ; CORPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
from whence ruſhing down with a ſwift current, and being joined MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS CouN TY. 
with many, leſſer torrents, it ſoon appears conſiderable ; and paſ- 35 | | | : 
ling by Llarydlos and Newtown, becomes navigable near Welch- SHREWSBURY, the capital of this county, diſtant from Lon- 
pool, where. the river Vernew joins it with a ſtream little inferior | don 160 miles, is ſuppoſed to have been built out of the ruins of 
to its own ; from thence, proceeding gently forward to Shrewſ- the ancient Uriconium. In the reign of William I. Roger, Earl 
bury, it flows through a rich vale, with many large windings, || of Montgomery, built a caſtle here, and a ſtately abbey, called 
till it arrives at Benthall-Edge, receiving into it by the way the || St. Giles's or the Holy-Croſs, of great note, being the repoſitory 
river Tern, which waters all the Northern parts of Shropſhire. [| of St. Winefred's body, ſome ruins of which are ſtill to be feen. 
Here the Severn begins to be rapid, it being pent up between Shrewſbury is a beautiful, large, pleaſant, populous, and rich 
two oppoſite hills, both very ſteep and lofty ; and from hence to || town, full of gentry, and of trade. Here is a large manufactory, 
Bridgenorth and Bewdley, the channel is confined by high woody || as well of flannels, as of white broad cloth, which enriches all 
banks and rocky cliffs, which afford variety of beautiful proſpects. || the country round. The Severn nearly ſurrounds. the town, in 
It afterwards glides pleaſantly on through the fruitful plains of the form of an horſe-ſhoe ; over it are two fine {tone bridges, 
Worceſterſhire, viſiting in its way the city itſelf; and a little be- || upon one of which is built a very noble gate, over which is 
low it 1s conſiderably augmented by the influx of the Temd. || placed the ſtatue of the great Llewellin, the idol of the Welch, 

hat addition, however, is much inferior to its junction with and their laſt Prince of Wales; this being the place, where the 
the river Avon at Tewkſbury, which is navigable up to Perſhore, ¶ ancient princes of Powiſland, or North- Wales, kept their reſi- 
Eveſham, and Stratford; it then purſues its courſe to Glouceſter, I dence. | 4x a 
and about fifty miles below that city falls into the Britiſh channel. Over the market-houſe is a room for the m̃anufactures, which 

his river 1s of great importance, on account of the trade carried {| are fold here weekly in very great quantities; they ſpeak all Eng- 
on by its means, not only between the towns in this county, but I liſh in the town, but on a market-day you would think you 

w Worceſterſhire and Glouceſterſhire, it being navigated by veſ- were in Wales. | n 
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ſeven annual fairs: Saturday after March 15, Wedneſday after 


.  numents in them all. 


Shrew 


cities, can produce ſo many genteel reſident families as this ; and 
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Here is the largeſt market, the greateſt plenty of 8 
ſions, and the 3 that is to be met with in all the Weſtern 


8 parte England, The Severn ſupplies it. with excellent falmon ; 
ut it is allo brqught in great plenty from the Dee, which is not 


in the Severn ; but much leſs eſteemed. 


LETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


far off, and abounds with a Pr kind, and generally larger, than 


The market-days are Wedneſday, Friday, and- Saturda ; be- 


ſides a great market on Thurſday, ſolely for the traffic of Welſh 
cloth, carried on by the company of drapers of this town; and 


Eaſter-Week, and Wedneſday before Whit-Sunday, for cattle, 


cloth, and lamb's wool; October 2, and December 12, for 
cattle, butter, cheeſe, and linen. | | 

Here ate five churches, beſides, meeting-houſes; two of them 
with lofty ſpires. St. Chad's and St. Mary's are ſaid to have 
been anciently collegiate. There are abundance of antique mo- 


All the pariſhes, except St. Mary's, which is a royal peculiar, 


incorporated by King Charles I. and the government of it is 


; | $9246 in a mayor, ; recorder, ſteward, twenty-four aldermen, and 


orty-eight common- council- men; and it returns two members 


to-parmnent-——o=— mms 8 . 
ing Charles II. would have made Shrewſbury a city, but 


they choſe rather to remain a corporation, as they are, valuing 


as they ſaid, the firſt in Eng- 


1 4 


themſelves upon this town being, 
land; for which they were called the Proud Salopians. | 
This town will for ever be diſtinguiſhed for the reception it 
pave to King Charles I. who, after ſetting up his ſtandard at 
e 2 and finding no encouragement there, removed to 
bury, being invited by the gentry of the town and country 
round ; where he was received with ſuch a ge 


and hearty zeal, that his Majeſty recovered himſelf from the diſ- 
-  couragement of his firſt ſtep at 


ottingham, and raiſed and com- 


pleted a ſtrong army in leſs time than could be imagined ; inſo- 


much that, to the ſurpriſe of the parliament, and indeed of all 


the world, he was in the field before them, and advanced ; ang 
them ſo faſt, that he met them two-thirds on his way to London, 
and gave them battle at Edge-Hill near Banbury. ; 
But the fate of the war turning afterwards againſt the king, 
the weight of it fell very heavy upon this town, and almoſt 
ruined it. Though, indeed, it is now fully recovered, and is one of 
the moſt flouriſhing towns in England. The walls and gates are yet 
ſtanding, but uſeleſs ; and the old caſtle is gone to ruin, as is the 
caſe of almoſt all the old caſtles in England. __ - 1 

Here is alfo an handſome county - inſrmary. The public walk 
called the Quarry, is eſteemed the moſt beautiful of the kind in 
the kingdom. No town in England, perhaps, except the larger 


ſuch as are fond of the forms and ceremonies of polite life, and 
cannot afford them in the metropolis, may find a very good imi- 
tation and epitome of them in the town of Shrewſbury. _ 
Here is a good free-ſchool, the moſt conſiderable in this part of 
England, founded by King Edward VI. and endowed by Queen 
Elizabeth, with a fufcient maintenance for a chief or head 
maſter, and three under-maſters or uſhers. The buildings which 
are of ſtone, are very ſpacious, particularly the 3 which 
has a great many books in it. The ſchool-maſters have alſo 
very handſome houſes to dwell in; ſo that the whole has the face 
of a college. The infirmary, which was opened April 25, 
1747, is an cdifice pleaſantly ſituated; in 176g, the fubicription 


amounted to 1044]. 6s. 6d. A new and bak theatre has been 


erected; and the Foundling-Hoſpital is a handſome. building, on a 

hill near the river. The principal ſeats near this town are Ber- 
wick, the ſeat of Thomas Powis, Eſq. Sundon, of Mr. Corbet ; 
Tern, of Noel Hill, Eſq. member for the county in 1778; 


| Lerignor, of Robert Burton, Eſq. Cundover, of Lord Clive; 


and Underhill, of Henry Powis, Eſq. | 
Here is a remarkable appearance of the ancient road called 
Watling-Street, which comes from London, and continues from 


hence to the utmoſt coaſt of Wales. This road is raiſed high 


above the ſoil, and ſo woke, that upon an eminence you ma 
ſee it to ten. or fifteen miles before you, and as much behind, 
over many places, anſwering one another as a viſla of trees. 

In the month of May 177g, a very remarkable accident 
happened at the Birches, between Colebrooke-Dale and Builder's- 
Bride , where a high bank, that lay by the Severn, ſlipt quite 
acrols the river, entirely ſtopped up the channel, and turned the 
courſe of the river over a meadow that lay on the other . ſide. 
That part where the- river ran, inſtantly became a high bank, 


with twenty lofty oaks ſtanding upon it ; and where the ground 


divided, a chaſm was left ſeven or eight yards wide, and five or 
ſix deep. The depth of the earth that moved, appeared to be 
twenty yards, and the-quantity of land rather more than twenty 
acres. The turnpike-road was removed ſeveral yards, and turned 
up edgeways. As ſoon as the bank had ſtopped up the bed of 
the river, the veſſels below were Jeft dry at the bottom of the 
channel, and the water took its courſe over the meadow.  . About 
400 yards from the river's bank ſtood a houſe, were a family 
dwelt The man got up about three o'clock in the mornin; 

and hearing a rumbling noiſe, and finding the ground ſhake 


|  . - Cheeſe, and cloth; July g, and Auguſt 12, for cattle, cheeſe, 


neral affection, j. e. money, for 200 hides of land. | 
. 
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under him, he 1 called up his family 2 they perceived th, 
pond begin to move, but knew not which way to run for ſafety, 
however, they haſtened off the ſpot, and juſt as they had got tg, 


neighbouring wood, the ground they had left ſeparated frem 
that on which they ſtood ; the houſe was left ſtanding, "a n 


barn that ſtood near it was thrown down. 


That this town is of great antiquity appears from various hiſ. 
mention we have of it, however, as a 
place of repute, is in the reign of Ethelred II. when, it was 
4j cruelly haraſſed by the Danes, who had gained a ſettlement in 

this part of the kingdom, and exerciſed the moſt horrid barbari. 
ties on the Engliſh. At this time England was torn in e | 


torical records. The fi 


Inteſtine diviſions, arid conſequently unable to make head agai 


the common enemy ; but that deficiency was made » by policy; 
anes in the 
| e ſent a commiſſion 
to every town and city, enjoining the people to fall on them on 
the 13th of November 1002, which was executed with great 
- punctuality, as but very few of the Danes eſcaped with their 

are in the dioceſs of Litchfield and Coventry.” The town was — TT.. d Rr 


Ethelred projected a ſcheme for N all. the 
kingdom in one night; to effect which 


. J * 


In conſequence of this, the following year, the Dane 


which, it is ſaid, the king ſat with the crown on his head. But 
the moſt remarkable occurrence that ever happened at this place, 
according to Barnard, in his hiſtory, was the following: 

Some diſputes having ariſen between King Henry IV. and 
Piercy, Earl of Northumberland, concerning the ranſom of ſome 
priſoners who had been taken at the battle of Holmedon, and 
the earl having let drop ſome expreſſions that offended the king, 


he was forbid the court, under pain of being declared a traitor, 


The ſoul of. Piercy took fire at ſuch treatment, he could not 
bear ſuch contempt without thoughts of revenge, and as it was 
chiefly owing to his aſſiſtance that Henry came to the crown, he 
thought that it was ſtill in his power to take it from him. It 
was neceſſary that the earl and his adherents ſhould ſet up ſome 


pretender to the crown, and their firſt ſcheme was to publiſh to 


the people, that King Richard was ſtill alive; but that having been 


diſproved, they ſet up Mortimer, Earl of March, who was de- 


ſcended from the third ſon of Edward ITI. and conſequently had 


a a better title than Henry, who was the ſon of John of Gaunt, 


the fourth ſon of Edward. Mortimer, however, was in too de- 

ed circumſtances to aſſert his title, and therefore obliged to 
ubmit to his more powerful couſin of Lancaſter, till the Earl of 
Northumberland ſent to him, when a priſoner in Wales, and 


offered to aſſiſt him not only with all the men he could raiſe in 


the North, but alſo to call in the Earl of Douglas from Scotland. 


— _— 
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were to join. 


The propofal was readily accepted by Mortimer, and a ſolemn 
league was entered into, e him and the young 8 
was to bring a 1 army to thẽ marches, whom the Welch 
e Earl of Worceſter, brother to Northumber- 
land, was alſo brought into the ſcheme, and, with many other 
lords, he joined the rebel army, whilſt Piercy, in order to oblig* 
the Scots, ſet all their priſoners at liberty. | 
Piercy, ſon of the Earl of Northumberland, and com- 


monly called ot-Spur „ from the violence of his natural tewp® 
- marched in company with the Earl of Douglas, and gs 
t 


his 
uncle the Earl of Worceſter, near Shrewſbury, after which 


they publiſhed a . manifeſto, enumerating all the grievances 


which the people laboured under from the king's tyranny” 


claring that they came to force him to 555 up with the Dutch) 


imer, the true la. 


of Lancaſter, and reſtore the crown. to 


ful heir. : = 


: | the: S invaded. 
England, under Swein their king, murtlered all the inhabitants 
they met with, and deſtroyed or carried with them their property. 
Ethelred was at this time at Shrewſbury, and after conſulting 
his nobles what meaſures to take in oppoſition to theſe invaders, 
it was agreed to purchaſe a peace with them. They were offered 
90, ooo pounds weight of ſilver, which they accepted, and left 
the kingdom; but they returned ſoon after, and at various times 
i the Englith : nor were they quiet till they had placed 
a 


of Richard II. a parliament was held here, at 
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; ; med an anſwer to their manifeſto, and offered 

a The bing pas, if they would lay down their arms; but 

| them A*. of Worceſter, who had lived in the reign of Richard II. 

the OS all ſuch promiſes. as ſnares laid for the unwary, and 

ok ie perlunded his nephew, and the other lords, to ſet the 
ther - 34 ſuppoſing that his army was inferior to theirs. 

he king was accompanied by his ſon r Prince of 

Wales, and when the morning arrived, the rebels ſaw the royal 

s ed. The king, however, was ſtill afraid *to 

ther than venture his crown on the fate of a 


battle, hs 3 the abbot of Shrewſbury to offer peace to 


the rebels, and the whole day was ſpent in meſſages 
| them, but without coming to any agreement. | 

The next ung when the two armies prepared to engage, 
and Hotſpur was told of the king's approach, he drew up his 
men in-order of battle, telling them, that they muſt either con- 

, or die an ignominious death; to which they anſwered 
Jich loud ſhouts ol applauſe. 5, 92 6 5 

The king diſpoſed of his army to great advantage, and the 
battle began with a dreadful diſcharge of arrows from both the 
front lines. The Scots, who were too impatient to fight at a 
diſtance, ruſhed with great fury upon the front line of the royal 
army, and- put them into ſome confuſion; ſo that 1 Soom 
have. been totally ruined, had not the impetuoſity of Hotſpur 
defeated his own intention. He fought with ſuch undaunted 
courage, ſeconded r. brave Douglas, that a way was opened 
into the centre of the royal army, but his men were unable to 
follow. Heaps of dead ies lay ſcattered on every ſide, and 
victory was beginning to declare for the rebels, when the king 

t bp his reſerve, which ſoon turned the ſcale. The rebels 
were put-in confuſion, but Douglas and Piercy continued to 
fight with ſuch courage as ſurpriſed all who ſaw. them. 

At laſt the victory became general, the rebels fled in great 
confuſion, Douglas was taken priſoner, but Hotſpur reſolving 
| to ſell his life as dear as poſlible, ruſhed into the hotteſt part 
of the battle, and was flain by a random arrow. Many thou- 
ſands were killed on both ſides, and the Earl of Worceſter 
being taken priſoner, was with forme other lords inſtantly be- 
headed. The body of young Piercy was found among the ſlain, 
and being cut into quarters, was placed on the gates of Shrewſ- 
bury and other towns. The Earl of Douglas was ſet at liberty, 
and it appeared that during the battle he had killed with his own 
hands four perſons who were dreſſed like the king. 

The old Earl of Northumberland, who, too late, had raiſe 
an army to ſupport his ſon, went and joined the king, telling 
him, that it was ee to ſupprefs the rebellion ; and although 
Henry had no great reaſon to believe his fincerity, yet he thought 


tween 


it beſf to take no further notice of it, and therefore reſtored him 
to his honour and fortune. 


King Edward IV. who had man) parental eſtates in op 


ſhire, often kept his court here: and when Henry, Earl of Rich- 


mond, arrived in England, and was r agua Richard 
III. he was joined at Shrewſbury by Sir Gilbert Talbot, high 


ſheriff of the county, who had raiſed four thouſand men to 


aſſiſt him. | 

In the month of April 1551, a diſorder broke out in this town, 
called the Sweating Sickneſs, which afterwards ſpread all over 
the kingdom; but whether it was an epidemical diſorder im- 
ported from ſome part of the continent, or was originally pecu- 
liar to this county, is not certainly known. N | 

The greateſt ornament of Shrewſbury is that beautiful track 
of land between the walls of the town and the Severn, com- 
monly called the Qu , becauſe ſtones were formerly dug up 
from it. It conſiſ rg AG twenty acres of land, and is laid 
out in the moſt beautiful walks for the accommodation of the 
inhabitants. It is ſhaded with a double row of lime-trees, and 
has a fine double alceve in the centre, with ſeats: on one ſide 
facing the town, and on the other ſide facing the river. There 
are likewiſe a great variety of moſt delightful walks in the fields 
and meadows, embelliſhed with romantic and entertaining 


1 itt 1 

ere are twelye trading companies, all incorporated by char- 

ters, 1n the ſame manner as thoſe in London. On the Monday 

fortnight after Whitſunday, they all walk in proceſſion, accord- 

ing to their ſeniority, with banners carried before them, to a 

— called Kingſland, on the oppoſite banks of the river, 
th of the town, where they entertain the mayor and corpo- 


ration in arbours or bowers erected for that purpoſe, each of | 
Percy is diſtinguiſhed by fome motto or device alluding to their [ 


eral | | | 5 
e, town gives the title of Earl to the noble family of 


The prineipal trade of the place, excluſive of what is carried 
on by the Severn, conſiſts of Welch flannels; and, it. is ſaid, 
the returns for that article only, amount, upon an average, 
tO 100al. a week. 3 
here are ſeveral vi in the neighbourhood of this town ; 
he moſt remarkable of which we ſhall notice in their proper 
B The firſt of theſe, called . > ' 
ATTLEFIELD. is ſeated in a plain, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
ous battle fought there between Henry IV. and Henry Piercy, 
lurnamed Hotſpur. It had a college for ſecular prieſts, founded 


—  ; 


n TEmory of that event, which was endowed with ſeveral | 
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feet thick. 


image upon it that appears plain and diſtin. 


lands, on condition that the prieſts ſhould ſay maſs for the ſouls 
of ſuch as were ſlain in the battle. No remains, however, of 
this ancient building are now to be ſeen. N 
HAGHAMON is a very pleaſant village, and was formerly 
noted for a convent: of Auguſtine monks, founded in the reign 
of Henry I. It received many benefactions both from the princes 
of North-Wales and the lords of the marches ; and when ſup- 
preſſed, its annual revenues amounted to 2941. | 
ACTON-BURNEL is remarkable for a caſtle, built ſoon after 
the conqueſt, where, in the reign of Edward I. a parliament 
was held, in which ſeveral ſtatutes were made, and conſiderable 


grants allowed the king to carry on the wars againſt the Scots. 


Many of the Welſh nobles, who had taken up arms, were 
wer by this parliament; and the famous act, called The 
tatute Merchant, was made here, by which debtors in London, 
Vork, and Briſtol, were obliged to appear before the different 
mayors, and agree upon a certain day of payment, otherwiſe an 
execution was iſſued againſt their goods. | 
The greateſt part of this caſtle is ſtill ſtanding ; the walls are 


"exceeding ſtrong, and adorned with fine battlements and rows 


of windows, with curious carved work. The building is ſquare, 

and in many places entire, having ſuffered leſs from the injuries 

of time than moſt others in the kingdom ; and from the whole 

of its appearance muſt originally have been a noble and mag- 

_ ſtructure. It lately belonged to Sir Richard Smythe, 
art. 


PowoRR-BATcR, or PuL vx R-BA TCR, had formerly a ſtrong 


caſtle built in the reign of William the Conqueror. It has 


| been long in ruins, but a ſufficiency remains to ſhew that it 
] was once a place of conſiderable ſtrength. 


WROXETER, which is now a trifling place, was originally a 
Roman city ; and it is 
called by the Romans, Uriconium, or Viroconium: It was the 
ſecond, if not the firſt city of the ancient Cornavii, and forti- 
fied by the Romans to ſecure the ford of the Severn. The 


wall was about three miles in extent; and from ſome fragments 


of it that ſtill remain, the foundation appears to have been nine 
It had a vaſt trench on the outſide, which is (till, 
in ſome places, very deep. „„ 

Here are alſo other remains of Roman buildings, now called 
the Old Works of Wroxeter. Theſe are fragments of a ſtone 
wall, about 100 feet long, and twenty feet high in the middle; 


and ſome years ago was diſcovered under ground a ſquare room, 
ſupported by four rows of ſmall brick pillars, with a double 


floor of mortar, built in the nature of a ſudatdry or ſweating- 
houſe, much in uſe among the Romans. Great numbers of 
Roman coins have frequently been dug up in and about the 
town: among the coins a few are of gold; thoſe of ſilver are 
very common, and there are others of braſs and mixed metals; 
but ſcarce one in ten of the infcriptions is legible, or has an 
veral Roman 
urns have alſo been found here; and in the channel of the 
Severn, near this place, may be till ſeen, when the water is 
low, the remains of a ſtone bridge. | : 

When or how this conſiderable town was demoliſhed, is not 
certainly known; but it is remarkable that among the great 
number of coins found here, there has not yet been diſcovered 
one ſingle piece of Saxon money. However, from the blackneſs 
of the Foil and the defaced appearance of moſt of the coins, it 


is probable that this place was conſumed by fire, and that it 


was done before the arrival of the Saxons, or in their war with 
the Britons; for had it been deſtroyed by the Danes, there 


would certainly have been Saxon coins mixed with the Roman. 


Within a mile of Wroxeter, between Watling-Street and the 
Severn, and North of Great-Wenlock, ſtands the noted 
Wreken-Hill; and about eight miles diſtance, is Hawkeſtone, 4 
fine ſeat belonging to Sir Rowland Hill, Bart. The houſe, 
which is built in a very good taſte, ſtanding low, is not ſeen 
from the road; but the hill, which ſtands above the houſe, and 
fronts the Wrekin, is made very agreeable, by cutting away the 
rocks, and forming them into baſtions, and regular Gothic 
buildings, with the ſame ſtone; and here is a tine vineyard 
planted in terraces, which overlooks the county beyond Shrewſ- 
bury, in which the grapes generally ripen as ſoon as in moſt 


parts of England, owing to its ſituation, being defended on ever 


ſide, and open only to the South. 

There is another village at the bottom of the Wrekin, called 
OKENGATE, where there are coal-pits, which ſupply the town 
of Shrewſbury with that neceſſary article. 

WELLINGTON, 142 miles from London, is a neat, handſome 
town, and extremely populous, being ſituated on the high road 
from Shrewſbury to Litchfield. Here are many exceeding good 
houſes, and the church is a ſtately ſtructure, built of free-ſtone, 
and covered with ſlate, having a tower on the North ſide, in 
which is a clock with muſical chimes, and a ring of fix good 
bells. The principal part of the inhabitants are employed in 
working coals and lime, there being great quantities of both 
in the neighbourhood. ' In many parts of the adjoining fields, 
at different periods, have been found' coins and other Roman 
antiquities. Both Saxon and Daniſh antiquities have alſo been 
found here, from which it may naturally be ſuppoſed that the 
place was once of conſiderable repute. The weekly market is 
on Thurſday, . * | 2 | , 

E e Nawroxkr, 


nerally thought to have been the ſtation 
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7 8 Newrozr, 240 miles diſtant from London, is a place of great I ſide aiſles, a chancel, and a tower with a lofty Pe. The . 
antiquity, and has been a corporation ever ſince. the feign of is a borough by preſcription, and was incorporated by Chats | 


market-houſe and croſs, w | | 
pot n. contribute towards deforming tlie whole. The houſes, ]| twelve of the principal inhabitants, with a town, clerk 8 


. | 5 curacy in the gift of the inhabitants. The nave is Bos A v, where there is one of the moſt remarkable nahm 


- where youth are qualified for the univerſity. It is a ftately [| even meat, may be boiled over it. On taking off the cone. 8 


with a library for the uſe of the ſcholars. At the South end is I broiled on it, has not the leaſt ſmell. or taſte of the fulph = 


 town-houfe. Charles II. being informed of the great liberality ancient and noted borough town, ſaid to be built by Q 
of Sir Thomas Adams, he ſent for him, and aſked, (Whether Athelfleda, in the time of the heptarchy. The charter giveg 


That it rather increaſed it; and if his majeſty would procure || endured- ſeveral ſieges, in one of which Hubert de St. Cm 


N . Sir homas for the ſupport of his charitable foundations, are - parliament army. Upon the Weſt bank of the Severn are the I 
exempted from taxes. | | | 


notice. It had formerly a weekly market, but that has been 
Jong fince diſcontinued... | 


called Tov, where there is a moſt magnificent caſtle, built on 


and a croſs in the middle, reſembling. a cathedral. There are 


2 ſmall one to call the people together to worſhip, and a very [| and dwellings are hewn out of the rock. The town ſends tw 
large one, ſeldom rung, which weighs 4800 pounds. There members to parliament. 5 


to the memory of Sir Thomas Stanley, ſon of the Earl of Derby, commands a proſpect of the low town, the river, and the com- 


monument breathe ſuch ſentiments. of piety, that we ſhall pre- river, which is forced up the hill into a reſervoir, and thence 


poor . 75 who have an annual allowance of 308. with a gown, 
* ift, and s at nt 53 WR 

 GrxEaT-WENLOCK. is ſo called to diſtinguiſh, it from a ſmall . 
village in the ſame neighbourhood, called Little-Wenlock. It | 
is a cdlerable good town, but the houſes are mean, and very 
irregular. Here are the remains of an ancient nunnery, which 
indicate that it was originally a+ magnificent ſtructure. The 
Church | 


. &- © 
* 


| mw here on the 18th of May 1665. It. conſumed 160 
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with the privilege of ſending members to parliament. 


Henry I. The princ * ſtreet is both broad and long; but the It 


i 
8, with the church, intercept the view, and I governed by a bailiff, recorder, two juſtices. of the Peace 


neral, ate well built, and the town being on the great road other proper officers. \ Here is an exceeding, 

lime-ſtone,, which brings conſiderable —— if be 44 
and they have a good weekly market on Monday. . 
A little to the North-Eaſt of Wenlock is 2. village called 


in ge wed > 
$0 Cheſter, there are ſome good inhg in it. The church is a 
ſtately Gothic ſtructure, built by one Draper in the reign of 
Henty VI. and was formerly collegiate, but it is now a per- 


_— 


| 7 and there are fide Aiſles, with a chancel, and a tower I curioſities to be met with in England. It is a well, the 4 
at the Weſt end, in which is a clock, with a ring of {ix good {| of which exales a vapour, that, when conttacted to 3 — 

5 k | 15 - F ow, $47 4s 1 vent by an iron cover with a hole in: it; catches fire . | 
Here is a noble free-ſchool, founded by Sir Thomas Adams, flame applied to it, and burns up like a lamp; ſo that . 8 


brick building, ſeventy feet high, and twenty-two feet long, flame, goes out; and it is remarkable that a piece of mes 

a a neat houſe for the reſidence of the maſter, who has a handſome || quality of the water. This well was firſt diſcovered in the 

ſalary; and at the North end are lodgings for the uſher. Near:||.z711. The water is extremely cold, and as much ſo Weir 

the ſchool are two alms-houſes built and endowed. by the ſame |] ately after the fire is out, as before the vapour was lighted, 1 

. BRIDGENORTH, diſtant from London 139 miles, is a rey | 
cen 


benevolent gentleman, who gave 550l. towards building a 


he had not greatly injured his fortune ?” To which he anſwered, || by King John mentions a former by. King Henry II. Its 


| him an act of parliament to exempt his eſtate from taxes, he || voluntary received an arrow. in his breaſt, which was levelleq 1 
would give him 10001.” We are not told whether the king I} at his ſovereign, King Henry II. It was almoſt deſtroyed h 
accepted the offer; but the act paſſed, and all the eſtates left b fire, in its defence againſt Sir Lewis Kirke, an officer in hy 


| IS Et | remains of an ancient and ificent convent of Franci 
This town received conſiderable damage by a fire that hap- OI ranciſ 


under which are ſeveral caverns, running a great way unde 
ground. . . 1 ak ag J 
Bridgenorth conſiſts of two towns, the high and the toy. | 
which are ſeparated by the Severn, but united by a ſtone brich 
of ſeven arches, which hath a gate and gate-houſe. The ſitu 
tion is pleaſant, - the air healthy, the proſpect delightful, a 
commodious for trade. It hath been fortified with walls, ad 


| 
l 

ouſes, the loſs of which, with the goods, furniture, and ſtock | 
in trade, was eſtimated at go,oool. Here is a weekly market 
on Saturdays. 8 e 1 5 | 

In the neighbourhood of Newport is a pleaſant village, called | 
LiittesHur, famous for a rich convent, founded in the reign 
of King Stephen. A part of this ancient building ſtill remains, If a caſtle built by Robert de Beleſme, which are now in ruins: 
from which it appears to have been originally a magnificent | and the area in the laſt is converted into a fine bowling-oree, | 
frocure. © 17535; „ „„ | The ſtreets are well paved. Part of the Cowgate- Street is 1 
SHIFNAL, though a town, is a poor decayed place, not hav- rock riſing perpendicularly, where are ſevaral tenements, which 


ing a ſingle building, or any thing elſe, that merits particular ]| have an agreeable, though groteſque appearance. It is governed 
by two bailiffs choſen annually. It is noted for good gu- 
makers, and for its ſtocking- manufacture. It has a wel. 
repleniſhed market on Saturdays, and four fairs: Thurſdy 
before Shrove- Tueſday, for cattle, , hogs, cheeſe, and cloth; } 
June go and Auguſt 2, for the ſame ; and October 29, ir 
cattle, falt, butter, and cheeſe, Hers are two churches in the 


289282 


* 


In the neighbourhood of Shifnal is a conſiderable village, 


Ls — 


the ruins of one that ſtood here in the time of the Saxons, and 
was long the principal reſidence of the Earls of Oxford. It at 
preſent belongs to the Duke of Kingſton, and is a noble ſtructure. || high town, St. Mary Magdalen's, made a' free chapel and 
The front is come a majeſtic; the towers are both lofty and || exempted from epiſcopal juriſdiction by King: John ; and 8. 
handſome, while the. fine battlements on the roof render the Leonard's, which was burnt in the civil commotions in the reign 
whole magnificently elegant. 8 | . {| of King Charles I. and fince rebuilt by the inhabitants; but 
The church, which was built in the reign of Henry IV. is a [| the college, which met with the ſame fate, was never reſtored: | 
fine Gothic ſtructure, and conſiſts of a nave with two {ide aiſles, {| and though: the pariſhes are large, and the town populous, 

| are very indifferently endowed, and ſo is the free-ſchool, whic 
two chauntries belonging to it, one on the South beginning to | has only 241. per annum. There is an hollow way cut through 
fall to decay, but that on the North is uſed as a veſtry. In the II the = leading from the high town to the bridge, of the depth 
middle is a lofty tower with a ſpire, and in it are ſix bells, with of twenty feet, in ſome parts of it; and likewiſe many vaults 


are many ancient monuments in this church, particularly one || There is a walk round the caſtle, kept in good order, which 


and his lady, but although cut out of the moſt curious marble,. || mon called Morfe, where the races are kept. There is alſo a ples · 
yet it has been greatly defaced.by the injury of time, and ſome || ſant walk on the Morfe, which affords a charming view oi the 
of the figures have been broke off. The lines inſcribed on this [| adjacent country. The town is ſupplied. with water from the 


ſent them to our readers. At the head are the following: diſtributed to all parts of the town. 
15 10 n ee e ee 1555 In the neighbourhood of Bridgenorth is Boſcobel, a place thut 
Not monumental ſtone preſerves our fame, has been, and ever will be, celebrated in hiſtory for having high i 
Nor ſky-aſpiring pyramids our name afforded an aſylum to King Charles II. after the fatal batl S Re 
"The memory of him for whom this ſtands. 0 * of Worceſter. He lay in a houſe here all night, and early in A 1 4 
Shall out-live marble and defacer's hands, the morning hid himſelf in a large oak tree, where he ſaw 2 Ka 5 
When all to time's conſumption ſhall be, geaven, troop of horſe, that had been ſent in purſuit of. him, coming 8 e 
Stanley, for whom this ſtands, ſhall ſtand in heaven. towards the tree; but an owl having frightened one of thei diſtance fo 
7 5 Cop e ä | horſes, they turned to the other ſide; and fo left the king, who | A few 0 
At the feet. remained there till evening, when proper diſguiſe was procu | where 5 1 
n 1 for him, with which he travelled to the South, of England, al Waal e 
Aſk who lies here, but do not weep, then eſcaped to France. 3 5 3 r piddure ＋ 
He is not dead, he doth but eep: Aſter the reſtoration a wall was built round the oak, which murs — 
gt his ſtony repiſter is for his bones is almoſt decayed by reaſon of people cutting off pieces to keef where is F 1 
His fame is more per tual than theſe ſtones 3 in memory of that event; but a young one has ſprung u, viſta to Hal 
And his own ae 8, With himſelf, being gone, which is {till called the Royal Oak. There is a flat ſtone on Deſcendin 8 
Shall live when earthly monument is none. 1 22 gate of the wall (which is alſo much decayed) with a Latin panied an 
Wo: | 5 TRIES inſeription, to the following import till it falls in 
At the Weſt-eng of the church is a neat alms-houſe for ſix | ' © Baſil and Jane Fitzherbert recommend to poſterity this mot nom winding 


fortunate tree, which the all-gracious an almighty God, round the for 


by whom kings reign, ordained here to grow, that it mg" lake into anc 
be the aſylum of the moſt potent Ace King Charles . leſs pleaſing 
and have ſurrounded it by a wall, to tranſmit at once it 1 ng to me 
0 poſterity the remembrance of ſo great an event, and bea Were the en 

| teſtimony of their firm allegiance AFA re 
I pbe oak beloved by Jove. ““ e 
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is a ſtately Gothic building, and conliſts of a nave, two 
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ſitua 4589 well inhabited, and has many genteel houſes, there 


the reign of King ] + moſt of them are overgrown with buſhes || the right is a large urn; and on the left a 
are yer _— i ws is a fine Gothic * built in 8 eee, with hills and large oaks. 


and 
the form 


| 5 wh belonging to, this county, though Leaving the priory on the left, you proceed through the other 

Harzs-OW 4. by a ere Worceſterſhire. It is || valley, till, 4 pleaſing elbe walk, jo enter a narrow 

e rounded by hills, and is in general a very || glade, the ſlopes on each fide of which are finely covered with 

, oaks and beeches: on the left of this gm is a bench _ 

| faſhion conſtantly reliding in it. It was || affords a retiring place; at a ſmall diſtance from which is a ſeat 
ng ſeveral peope Aon times for ins ig abbey, founded in || covered KY ; 74 canopy of ſpreading oak. In the front of 

873 oh. Great part of the walls of this abbey || this ſeat is a beautiful painting, re A a home ſcene: on 

| mall lawn of varied 


Cathedral, with a beautiful ſpire, ſup- From hence you are led through a gate, by a thicket of 
b of In arches ; and many of the family of the || willows, to a nie root-houſe, inſeribed tothe Eall of Stamford, 
75 were formerly buried in it. We learn from the will || from whence the principal object is another caſcade. Other 
277 as de Lyttleton, juſtice of the Common-Pleas, and || caſcades may have the advantage of a larger torrent, and a greater 
ebrated Treatiſe on the Tenures, that when he JI deſcent, but a more natural, wild, and romantic appearance 
'he left two books, written by himſelf, one on the || of water, for 150 yards together, is, perhaps, no where to be 


died in 1 gs © Romans, and the other on the canons, ſaid to J found, | 


ers of t 


be chained up in this church for the uſe of the prieſts. But it Proceeding through the right-hand path, the next ſeat affords 


does not now ap 
On our arriva he 


what is become of them. a ſcene, which Mr. Shenſtone uſed to term his Foreſt-Ground, 
re we walked up to the Leaſowes, the ſeat | conſiſting of wild green ſlopes appearing through irregular 


of the late ingenious William Shenſtone, Eſq. who laid out the: || groups of trees, with a confuſed mixture of uncultivated ground: 


rdens in 


ſuch a manner as to improve the beauties of nature, |} the whole forming a moſt romantic and beautiful landſcape. 


85 render them the admiration of all who have had the pleaſure ]] Winding along the ſide of a lawn, which is over-arched with 


of ſeeing them. 


As they are ſo ſingularly beautiful, we ſhall JJ ſpreading trees, and paſſing through a kind of thicket, you 
r readers with a particular deſcription of them. arrive at a natural bower of almoſt circular oak, inſcribed to 


8 the road, about half a mile ſhort of Hales-Owen, Mr. Robert Dodſley, in the following lines: 


ing path, with a piece of water upon your right. The path 


into à green lane on the left, where, deſcending to the 
3 valley finely ſhaded, the firſt object that preſents 


* 
. 


Come then, my friend, thy ſylvan taſte diſplay, 


«(elf is a ruined wall, inſcribed, “The Priory-Gate,” From Come hear thy Faunus tune his ruſtic lay ; 
hence, paſſing through a ſmall gate at the bottom of the fine] Ah! rather come, and in theſe cells diſown 
ſwelling lawn that ſurrounds the houſe, you enter upon a wind- . The care of other ſtrains, and tune thine own. 


and water, overſhadowed with trees, form a ſcene at once cool, Above this bower is a bank, on which is placed a ſtatue of 
ſolemn, and ſequeſtered; which is ſo ſtriking a contraſt to the || the pining Faunus, which not only embelliſhes this ſcens, but 
lvely ſcene 2 have juſt left, that you ſeem all on a ſudden I is alſo ſeen from the court before the houſe, and from other 


1 


landed in a ſubterraneous 5 Winding down the valley, 3 It is ſurrounded by venerable oaks, and very happily 


you s beſide a ſmall root - 
lines: | 


of the valley ſomewhat different 


ituated. From this bower alſo you look down upon the fore- 
mentioned irregular ground, ſhut up with trees on all ſides, 
| except ſome few openings. to the more pleaſing parts of this 
| groteſque and hilly Ty 
I) be next little bench affords the firſt, but not the moſt ſtriking 
5 view * an. It 25 indeed, a ſmall building; but ſeen 
" aſcending high, as it is beneath trees, and its extremity alſo hid by the ſame, it 
3 e ar 12 Kos? ing . hats, in ſome ſort, the dignity and ſolemn appearance of a large 
| PR . edifice. FMT, | 
WY ITE pr: FOES CryTtal RE | Paſſing through a gate-way, you enter a ſmall open grove, 
where the firſt ſeat affords you a pictureſque view through trees 
of a clump of _ cf a 3 overſhadowing a little cottage 
| 1 2 upon a green hill. Vou thence immediately enter a perfect 
3 e dome, or circular temple of magnificent beeches, in the "ks ; 
Nor e for artful ſtrains we call, s | of which it was intended to place an antique altar, or a ſtatue 
But 0 nn. 5 | of Pan. The path ſerpentizing through this open grove, leads 
| 1 : | ” an eaſy aſcent to a ſmall bench with a motto from Horace, 
luding to the retired ſituation of the place. There is alſo ſeen, 


ouſe, where on a tablet are theſe 


Here in cool prot, and moſſy cell, 
We rural fays and fairies dwell; 
Though rarely ſeen by mortal eye, 


Her beams reflected from the wave, 
Afford the light our revels crave ; 


Would you then taſte our tranquil ſcene, 1 through an opening to the left, a pleaſing landſcape of a diſtant 
Be ſure your boſoms be ſerene; 5 hill, Sith a hits farm-houſe —ʒ o farms; and to the 
Devoid of hate, devoid of {tr ife, . right a beautiful round ſlope, crowned with a clump of large 
| 8 ere TN: lace firs, with a pyramidical ſeat in its centre. Here is an urn, 
5 | 4s thr Te 2 . 
To wa the lore 8 ts 7 egg is an inſcription to the memory of Mr. Shenſtone's 
. | You now come to another view of the priory, more advanta- 
And tread with awe theſe fayour'd bowers, geous, and at a better diſtance, to which 1.55 2 is led down a 
Nor wound the ſhrubs, nor bruiſe the flowers, green ſlope, through a ſcenery of tall oaks, in a moſt agreeable 
So may your path with ſweets abound J manner, the grove you have juſt paſſed on one ſide, and a hill 
So may your couch with reſt be crown'd ! of trees and thickets on the other, conducting the eye to a narrow 
But harm betide the A ward ſwain, | opening through which it appears. | : 
Who dares our hallow'd haunts profane. You now aſcend to a ſmall bench, where the circumjacent 
| country begins to, open ; in particular, a glaſs-houſe appears 


Paſſing through the priory-gate, 2 are admitted into a part I between the two large clumps of trees, at about the diſtance of 
om the former; tall trees, I four miles. Aſcending to : 4 next ſeat, which is in the Gothic 


high irregular ground, and rugged ſeats. The right preſents || form, the ſcene grows more and more extended; woods and 
you with, perhaps, the moſt natural, if not the molt ſtriking of || lawns, hills and vallies, thickets and plains, agreeably inter- 
the caſcades here found: the left with a ſloping grove of oaks, || mingled. On the back of this ſeat is the following beautiful 


and the centre with a pretty circular landſcape appearing through | inſcription : 
the trees, of which eee ſteeple, and other obſects at a 
diſtance, form an intereſting part. ET 


panied on the right by the ſame rivulet running over pebbles, 
tall it falls into a fine piece of water at the bottom. The 


- 


Shepherd, wouldſt thou here obtain 


A few paces further down the valley, you come to a bench, Pleaſure unalloy'd with pain, 
where you have the : caſcade in front, which, together with the Joy that ſuits the rural ſphere, 
internal arch, and other appendages, form a pretty irregular Gentle ſhepherd lend an ear.. 
picture. The ſtream now attends you with its agreeable mur- || E 
murs, as you deſcend along this pleaſing valley to a ſmall ſeat, | Learn to reliſh calm delight, 
where is a ſloping grove on the right, and on the left a ſtriking || Verdant vales and fountains bright ; 
viſta to Hales-Owen ſteeple, which is here ſeen in a new light. | Trees that nod on ſloping hills, 
Deſcending further down this ſequeſtered valley, you are accom- ] Caves that echo tinkling rills, 


he path | If thou canſt no charm diſcloſe 


now winding to-the left, conforms to the above water, running [| - In the ſimpleſt bud that blows, 


round the foot of a ſmall hill, and accompanying this ſemicircular 
lake into another winding valley, ſomewhat more open, but not 

s pleaſing than the former. But before you enter this, it is 
Proper to mention a ſeat about the middle of this water- ſcene, 


So, forſake thy plain and fold | 
Join the crowd, and toil for geld. . 


Tranquil pleaſures never cloy; 
Baniſh each tumultuous joy: 

All but love for inſpires 
Fonder wiſhes, warmer fifes. 


| 


Where the ends, of it are loſt in the two vallies on each fide. 
e back ground of this ſcene is very beautiful, and exhibits a 
ure of villages and varied ground, truly enchanting. . _ 


Wich exhibits a pleaſing landſcape, that 


1 5 


- 


* 


, 9 
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Love, and all its joys be thine-- ' © ] Wich trees and buſhes ;' a little hanging wood, and a piece 9 


| Yet, e es thou the reins reſign, 
Hear what reaſon ſeems to ſay, 
ear attentive, and obey. ' 


u Crimſon leaves the roſe adorn, 
But beneath them lurks a thorn ; 
% Fair and flow'ry is the brake, 
 « Yet it hides the yengeful ſnake. 


« Think not ſhe whoſe empty pride 
n Dares the fleecy garb deride; 
Think not ſhe whe, light and vain, 
* Scorns the ſheep, can love the ſwain. 


« Artleſs deed and ſimple dreſs, . 
«© Mark the choſen ſhepherdefs ; + 
Thoughts by decency controll'd, 
„% Well conceiv'd, and freely told. 


1 Senſe, that ſhuns each conſcious air, 
« Wit, that falls ere well aware; 

.« Generous pity, prone to ſigh 
« Tf her kid or lambkin die. 


« Let not lucre, let not pride, 
« Draw thee-from ſuch charms aſide ; 
« Have not thoſe their proper ſphere, 
« Gentler paſſions triumph here. 


4 See, to ſweeten thy repoſe, . | 
« 'The bloſſom buds, the fountain flows ; 
Lo! to crown thy healthful board, 
« All that milk and fruits afford. 


«© Seek no more—the reſt is vain ; 

« Pleaſure ending ſoon in pain: 

« Anguiſh lightly gilded o'er : | 
« Cloſe thy wiſh, and ſeek no more.“ 


Leaving this ſeat, and paſſing through a wicket, the path 
winds up the back part of a circular green hill, diſcovering little 
of the country till you enter a clump of _ firs upon the 

ſummit. Over-arched by theſe is an octagonal ſeat, the back 
of which forms a table or pedeſtal for a bowl, inſcribed, 


To all friends round the Wrekin. 


Which large and venerable hill appears full in front, at the 
diſtance of about thirty miles. The ſcene is a very fine one, 


divided by the firs into ſeveral compartments, each anſwering to 


the ſides of the octagonal ſeat, and to every one is allotted 
a competent number of ſtriking objects to make a complete 
icture. - | | we ES bn, 
, Hence the path winds on betwixt two ſmall 'benches, each of 
cannot eſcape the eye 


. 


of a connoiſſeur. HY SS 
Here you wind through a ſmall thicket, and ſoon enter a 
cavity in the hill, filled with trees, in the centre of which. is a 
ſeat, from whence is diſcovered, gleaming acroſs the trees, a 
conſiderable length of the ſerpentine ſtream, running under a 
ſlight ruſtic bridge to the right. Hence you aſcend to a kind 
of. Gothic alcove, looking down a ſlope, flanked with large oaks 
and tall beeches, which together over-arch the ſcene. 
back of this building is the following inſcription : ' 


O you that bathe in courtlye blyſſe, 

Or toyle ih fortune's giddy ſpheare ; 
Do not too raſhly deeme yl. 

Of him that bydes contented here. | 
Nor yet deſdeigne the ruſſet ſtoale, * A Bill 

' Which o'er each carleſs lymbe he flyngs ; 

Nor yet deryde the beechen bowle, 

In whyche he quaffs the lympid ſprings. 


Forgive him if at eve or _ 8 . + 
5 


Devoide of worldly cark he 
Or all beſide ſome flowerye lawne, 
He waſte his „ daye. 
So may he pardonne fraud and ſtrife, 
If ſuch in courtlye haunt he ſee; | 
For faults there beene in bulye life, 
From which theſe. peaceful glennes are free, 


Beneath this alcove is'a large ſloping lawn, finely bounded, | 


croſſed by the ſerpentine water, and 1 ried with ſingle, or 
clumps of oaks at agreeable diſtances. Further on, the — is 
finely varied. | * 

Proceeding hence through a wicket, you enter upon another 
lawn; beyond which is a new theatre of wild ſhaggy precipices, 


hanging coppice-ground, and ſmootfl round hills between. In 
the lawn, before you, is dl ſoovered the houſe, half hid 


the centre 


_ 
7 


n the ] 


; lin&of trees is continued down the valley to the right. To 


- I} beeches, in the centre of w 
; Spence. 


to deſcend into the valley. About half way down is a 


and * to a ſeat where the water is ſeen very advant 
at fu 


| twenty-one years of age. 


Winding water, which iſſues through a noble clump of lav. 
; oaks and ſpreading beeches. At diſtance of about ten 
twelve miles appear Lord Stamford's grounds, and beyond ther. 
the Clee hills in ſtill along the t 
of the Jawn, you croſs another gate, and behind the fence begin 
{mall 


bench, which throws the eye upon à near ſcene of hanging 
woods, and ſhaggy wild dedlivities, intermixed with [mon 
green lo . e %ͤ ᷣͤ Ve 

Returkiig into the great lawn at bottom, you come to a nearer 
view of the water before mentioned, between the trunks of hi 
overſhadowing oaks and beeches; beyond which the wingi 


Shropſhire. Hence' paſting 
be 


18 
left, at a diſtance, the top of Clent-Hill appears, and the hr 
upon a ſwell, amidft trees and buſhes.” In the centre the eye i; 
carried down a length of lawn, till it reſts upon the town and 


If ſpire of Hales, with ſome beautiful pictureſque ground riſing he... | 


hind it. A little out of the pu is 2 noble clump of ſtately 


ich is a ſeat inſcribed ' to M. 


Now paſling through a ſmall” gate, you enter Lover's Walk, 
| length, which though not ＋ is ſo agreeably ä 


has its bounds ſo well concealed, that the beholder may receive 


leſs pleaſure from many lakes of greater extent. The margin on 


one ſide is fringed with alders, the other is over-hung with moſt 


| _— oaks.and beeches, and the middle beyond the water preſents 


the Hales-Owen ſcene, with a group of houſes on the ſlope be. 


* hind, and the horizon well fringed with the wood. Now wind. 
ing a few paces round the margin of the water, we come to 
another ſmall bench, which preſents the former ſcene ſomewhat | 
varied, with the addition of a whited village among trees upon 


a hill; proceeding on, we enter the pleaſing gloom of this 
agreeable walk, and come to a bench beneath a ſpreading beech, 


that overhangs both walk and water, which has been called, 


The Aſſignation-Seat. Here the path begins gradually to aſcend 
beneath a depth of ſhade, by the ſide of which is a ſmall bub. 
ling rill, either forming little peninſulas, rolling over pebbles, 
or falling down in ſmall caſcades, all under cover, and formed 
to murmur very agreeably. This ſoft and penſive. ſcene, very 


properly ſtyled, The Lover's Walk, is terminated by an orna- 
; mented urn, inſcribed to Mifs Dolman, a beautiful and amiable 


relation of Mr. Shenſtone's, who 


died of the ſmall pox, about 


The aſcent. from hence winds ſomewhat more ſteeply to ano- 


ther ſeat, where the eye is thrown over a rough ſcene of broken 


— r 


and furzy ground upon a piece of water in the flat, whoſe extre- 
mities are hid behind trees and ſhrubs, amongſt which the houſe 
1 and makes upon the whole, no unpleaſing picture. 
The path ſtill winds under cover up the hill, the ſteep declivit 

of which is ſomewhat eaſed by the ſerpentine ſweep of it, il 


we come to a ſmall bench, with this line from Pope's Eliſa: 


« Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care!“ 


The opening before it preſents a ſolitary ſcene of trees, thickets, 
and precipices; and terminates upon a green hill, with a clump 
of firs on the top. 3 . 

Here the eye looking down a ſlope beneath the ſpreading arms 
of oak and beech trees, paſſes firſt over ſome rough furzy ground, 
then over water to the large ſwelling lawn, in the centre of which 
the houſe is diſcovered among trees and thickets ; this forms the 
fore grounds: beyond this appears a ſwell of waſte furzy land, 


| diverſified with a cottage, and a road that winds behind a farm- 
| houſe, and a fine clump of trees. The back ſcene of all is 2 
ſemicircular range of hills, diverſified with wood,. ſcenes of 
| cultivation, and encloſures, to about four or five miles. diſtance 


. 
* 


from it. | | 

Still. winding op into the wood, you come to a flight ſeat 
opening through the trees to a bridge of. five piers, croſſing a large 
piece of water at about half a mile diſtance. The next ſeat looks 
down from a conſiderable height, along the ſide of a ſteep pre- 
cipice, upon fome'irregular and pleaſing ground. And now yo! 
turn on a ſudden into a ong ſtraight-line walk in the wood, arched 
oyer with tall trees, and terminated with a ſmall ruſtic 8 
Though the walk is ftraight-lined, yet the bafe riſes and falls ſo 


: 


1 agreeably, as leaves no room to cenſure its formality. About 


the middle of this avenue you arrive at à lofty Gothic ſeat, whence 


vou look down a lope, thraugh the wood on each fide. Tbis 
view is indeed a fine one; tlie eye firſt travelling down over we! 
I variegated | 
jj The ground from hence rifes gradually to the to 
and the landſcape is enriched with a view of Hh 
{ longing to the late Lord Dudley, and a large wood of Lord 


round into the valley, where is a large 
op of Clent-Hil, 
les-Owen, be. 
Lyttleton's. | ; es Jy 
From hence you proceed to the tuſtic building before mention- 
ed, a flight and unexpenſive edifice; formed of rough unhew® 


ſtone, commonly called the Temple of Pan; having a trophy 


of 175 Tibia and Syrinx, with a Latin inſcription from Virgil, 
' "Aſcending to the right through this dark umbrageous walk, 
you enter at once upon a lightſome high natural terrace, whets 
the eye is thrown over all the ſeengs you Have viewed beſo 
| : | togete 


o . 

* * * " 

* » 
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\ o 
7 - 
50 
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piece of water. 
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declivity that e 
this is by 0 Clee-Hills, the Wrekin, the Welch mountains, 


Saboef ar 2 prodigious diſtance 3 which, though the 


e ade this long winding vale wiling agreeadly into the hollows 

Wt 3 41 L295 TE A ELSE 7 F 
Reeg back into the wood, and eroſſing Pan's Temple, 
i 


you ge 22 „n the flope into another part of Mr. Shen- 

nile diſtance, are ſeen, a Gothic alcove on a hill, well covered 

I 0 8 u pretty cottage under trees in "the more diſtant 

part of the concave, and a a - houſe on the right, all pictur- 
objects. 8 eel — * 5 > "4 4 3 . Ivy | FS INI | n | ; N 

4 The: 2 ſeat affords much the ſame ſcenes, only a little en- 


with the addition of that remarkable clump of trees, | 


5 ed Frankly-Beeches, adjoining to the old family feat of the 
Lyttleton's, and from whence 
bis title. Vin! 110 nnn, ee 


Leaving this! place ou come to a handſome - Gothic ſcreen, 


packed with'a clump of firs; which throws'the eye in from full || | 
gjpon'a caſcade in the uno: 16 N beneath a dark ſhade of | 
wars e centre of a large ſwelling | 


The houſe appears'in''t 

n buſtied with trees and thicket. © The Plekfing variety of 

eaſy ſwells and hollows, "bounded by ſcenes lefs ſmooth and cul- 

tivated, afford the moſt delightful picture of domeſtic retirement 
and tranquillity. 7 om I 


Von now deſcencd te ſeat encloſed with handſome pales, and 


Mb > Fo. Ty ww 


fine additional ones, and all deheld from a | 
Hoſtinjaphificent ſcene ere. It would be idle 


E þ ae nike tle beech; | 


backed with firs, inſctibed to Lord Lyttleton. It preſents a 
beautiful view up a valley eontracted gradually, and ending in a 


ſt magnificent group of oaks and beeches. The right-hand 
bei enliveiied with two ſtrikirig'caſcades, and a winding ſtream 


ſeen at intervals between tufts of trees and woodland. To the 
elt appears the Hanging wood already mentiored, with the 


Gothic ſcreen on the — 1 Pong er " Winding ſtill-down- 
wards, you come to'a"fmall ſeat, where one of the offices of 
the houfe,*and a view of a cottage on very high ground, are ſeen 
over the tops of the trees of the grove in the adjacent valley. 


The next feat ſhews another face of tlie ſame valley, the water | 


gliding calmly along betwixt two ſeeming groves, without any 
caſcade! 2 TE40$03 3M] * : 1 kf Bafin i VI 91 61105 gone 

You now deſcend to a beautiful gloomy ſcene called Virgil's 
Grove, which it is not eaſy to paint or deſeribe. On the en- 
trance is a ſmall obeliſk, with an inſcription in honour of Virgil. 
Before it is a bench, where ſome of the faine objects are len 
again, but in a different point of light. The whole ſcene is 
opaque and gloomy, conſiſting of a ſmall deep valley, the ſides of 
which are encloſed with irre | 
wood; and the whole overſhadowed with lofty trees riſing out 
of the bottom of the valley, through- whiely a+copious Menn 
makes its way, by meſſy banks enamelled with primroſes and a 
rariety of wild wood flowers. The firſt ee is inſcribed 
to the celebrated poet, Mr. Thomſon. This ſeat is placed upon 
a ſteep bank on the edge of the valley, from which the eye is here 
drawn down into the flat below by the light that glimmers in 
front, and the ſound of various caſcades, by which the winding 
ſtream is agreeably broken. "Oppoſite this ſeat the ground riſes 
again to a kind of dripping fountain, where a ſmal} rill triekles 
down a rude niche of rock- Work, through fern, liverwort, and 
aquatic weeds. After falling deen theſe caſcades it winds under 
a bridge of one arch, and then empties itſelf into a ſmall lake 
which catches it a little below. On the left is ſeen one of the 
molt beautiful caſcades imyginable, through a kind of viſta, or 

lade, falling down a precipice over-arched with trees. CRE 
Tou now proceed to a ſeat at the bottom of a large root, on 


— ſide of 2 lope ; and on this feat is the following elegant in- 
ription: JJC 


ä ITE? ie 1.13 A e 215 27,7; : 44 
O let me haunt this peaceful ſhade ; | 


Nor let ambition e'er invade 4 
The tenants of this leafy bower, | 
That ſhun her paths, and flight her power, 


, 


Hither the peaceful halcyon flies, 
From ſocial meads, and open ſkies; ' 
Pleas'd by this rilt her courſe to ſteer, 
And hide her ſapphire plumage here. 


The trout, bedropt with crimſon ſtains, 
Forſakes the river's proud domains, 
Forſakes the ſun's unwelcome gleam, 
To lurk within this humble ſtream, 
And ſure J hear the naiad ſay, ep 
Flow, flow, my- ſtream, this devious way, 
IT Though lovely ſoft thy murmurs are, 
. 111 waters lovely, cool, and fair. 


r 


ar tufts of hazle and other under 


beautiful in 


ie bold t 
„ 


—— 
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Flow, gentle fiteari, nor let the vain 
'Thy ſmall unſull *d ſtores diſdain z- | u. ; 

| Nor let the 'pen ſive ſage repine, 
Whoſe latent cbürſe reſembles thine.” 


The view from this feat is à tranquil ſcene of water liding 


Advancing ſome way you loſe ſight of the water, and only hear 
the noiſe of it. You now ſuddenly turn upon the high caſcade, 
the ſcene around which is a grotto of native ſtone, and roots of 
trees. You then enter the aeg, which the building is 
half ſurrounded, where are two ff ts, inſcribed to two of Mr. 
Shenſtone's particular friends. 
The firſt object that engages the attention after entering the 
ſhrubbery, is a Venus de Medicis, by the fide of a baſon of gold 


fiſh, Oy with ſhrubs, and illuſtrated with the following 

(cription: 4 1 1580 

J Venus, Venus here retir'd, _ | 
N 2 FF 

* Not her on * plains admir'd, 5 


e pert, the gay. 
Not her whoſe amorous leer prevailde 


I To bribe the Phrygian boy; 

$ IS 1 1 1 «AL 4 tx 5 , 3M. : - "* 2 9 ; # 5 
Not her who, clad in armour, failed 
I To fave diſaſt tous Troy. F 


FPrelh riſing from the foamy tide. | 
She every bofom warms; _ 


While half withdrawn ſhe ſeems to hid, 


} 


* 928277 . — 6 


And half reveals her charms. * , 


£45 


earn hence, ye boaſtful ſons of taſſe. 
Who plan the rural ſhade; © 4 « 
Learn hence to ſhun the vicious waſte 
Of pomp at large diſplay c. 


om on Let ſweet concealment's magic art 
Tout mazy bounds inveſt: 
And while the ſight unveils a part, 
LlL iet fancy paint the reſt. 8 


I et coy teſerve with coſt unite 
Il To grace your wood or field; | 
No ray obtruſive pall the fight, © ' 
* £2» IA you paint or build. 


5 And far he drove the ſumptuous glare 
Of gold from Britiſh groves: 


3 15 And far the meretricious air 
Of China's vain alcoves. 


Tiis baſhful 2 ever twines 
The moſt coercive chain; : 
Iris the, that ſov'reign rule declines, 

- oh © Who beſt deſerves to reign. 


From the ſhrubbery an opening appears down the valley, over 
a lawn well edged with oaks, to a piece of water, croſſed by a 
conſiderable bridge, which, with the ſteeple of Hales, and a 
village amidſt trees, form, on the whole, a very pleaſing picture. 
8 doves, you are conducted to the houſe, which is a hand- 
ome building, and pat ' furniſhed, ' | | 

Such is the famous owes, Which for extent, elegance of 


diſplay, and 7 of ſcenes, may be juſtly ſaid to equal at leaſt 


the firſt ſeat in the kingdom. © | 

© Leaving Hales-Owen, and the Leaſowes, we directly pro- 
CTY OT DT nl PTUD 713 
 CLEOBURY, or CLeoBURY-MORTIMER, diftant from Lon- 
don 135 miles, and ſo called from its having formerly belonged 


to the noble family of that name. It is pleaſantly ſituated, and” 


conſiſts of one large ſtreet, in which are ſome good houſes, but 
little trade is carried on; ſo that it is not at preſent populous. 
There was formerly a ſtrong caſtle in this place, built, by one of 
the Montgomery's, but no remains of it are now left, nor are 
there any public buildings in the town that merit a particular 
deſcription, except the church, which is a venerable Gothic 
ſtructure, and formerly belonged to one of the mitred abbies. 
The chancel is extremely curious, and in it is a monument that 
merits the attention of every traveller, not for the elegance of 
the workmanſhip, but the words of the epitaph, which conveys 
to the mind the moſt feeling ſentiments of unfeigned duty from 
an obedient ſon to an indulgent parent. It is as follows ; 


The Reverend Mr. William Edwards, late vicar of this church, 
departed this life, Feb. 16, 1738, aged ſeventy-ſeven. 


Ĩ᷑ be ritual ſtone thy fon doth Jay 


Oi'er thy reſpected duſt, 
Only proclaims the mournful day 
When he a parent loſt, | 
' Ff Fame 


through floping ground, with a ſketch of the ſmall lake below. 


| 


Thus winding through flowering ſhrubs, by the ſide of a mena- 
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Fame will convey thy virtues down, 


A 


.  . Through ages yet to come; 
_ *Tis needleſs, ſince fo well they're known 5 an 
To crowd them on thy tom. „ © 
Mather demands my care; r I} romn-clerk. and other Proger officers. - The weekly market dn 
Monday is very large, and well ſupplied with all kinds of A 


Ah could 1 lamp in ev'ry part 
+ |. The fair impreſſon there! _ 


l Filing. 
C 
Moly ſome good natur d friend ſuryive, _. - 2 

/ Drs 


On the North ſide of the church is a free- ſchool founded b 
Sir William Child, one of the maſters in Chancery, who left 
3.500l. for ſupporting it, beſides a handſome ſalary to the maſter. 
85 the Eaſt de of the ſchool are the remains of a Daniſh camp, 
but by whom it was thrown up does not appear. This town has 
a weekly market on IT hurſ dax. 


Luprow, 138 miles from London, is a ente. ſeated If 
ul proſpect over the | 


on an eminence, from whence is a delight 
neighbouring country. It is fortified with walls, through which 
are ſeven gates, well built, is à place of good trade, and in a 
_ thriving ſtate, notwithſtanding the ruinous condition of the caſtle, 
and the aboliſhing of the court held there for the marches. It 
ſtands on the edge of the two counties, Shropſhire and Worceſter- 
hire, but is itſelf in the firſt, = ; 
On the South (ide of the town runs the Teme, over which is 
a bridge. The river has ſeveral dams acroſs it, in the nature 
of cataracts, whereby abundance of mills are turned, and great is 
the roar of the ſuperfluous waters. _ 
Ludlow has a very good church, with an handſome tower, and 
a pleaſing ring of ſix bells; the windows are full of painted 
glals, pretty ents... 5, 3 | 
There are ſome old monuments of the lords preſidents, &c. 
and an inſcription upon the North wall of the choir, relative to 
Prince Arthur, eldeſt brother to King Henry VIII. who died 
here; and in this ſpot his bowels were es: MAT It is ſaid, that 
ves heart was taken up ſome time ago encloſed in a leaden 
In an Eaſtern angle of the choir is a cloſet, anciently called 
The Godhouſe, where the prieſts ſecured their conſecrated uten- 
ſils ; the window is ſtrongly; barred on the outſide. -, The church 
is dedicated to St. Laurence; and in the market-place js a ciſtern 
or conduit, on the top of which is a long ſtone croſs, bearing a 
niche, in which is the image of that ſaint. 


Here is an old caſtle built by. Roger de Montgomery ſoon after 


the conqueſt, and from its preſent remains ſeems to have been 
originally one of the moſt beautiful ſtructures of the ſort in 
England; the walls are exceeding thick, and the rooms lofty 
i magnificent ; the battlements are very high and ſtrong, and 
are adorned with towers. n 

When this caſtle was built the town was encloſed with a ſtone 
wall; but during the wars in the reign of King Stephen, it was 
beſieged by David, King of Scotland, who had marched into this 


art of the country, to ſupport the title of his niece, the Empreſs 


Matilda. During the ſiege, Henry, Prince of Scotland, ſon of 
David, was pulled off his ſaddle, by a hook, which ſome of the 
foldiers reached from the walls, but was reſcued by Stephen, al- 
though fighting againſt him; an inſtance of ge * 
have done honour to an Epaminondes, or a Sola. 3 
In the reign of Henry II. this caſtle was conſidered as a place 
of great importance, and given to one of the king's 3 
ut came at laſt to the earls of March, princes of the blood royal. 
t was here that the two ſons of Edward IV. reſided, when 
their uncle Richard III. at that time Duke of Glouceſter, ſent 
for them to London. It continued to be in great repute in the 


reigns of the ſubſequent kings, and Henry VIII. appointed a 


lord ki * of Wales and the Marches, who, kept his court in 
_ | 


the caſt fe | . iy” 

The office of lord deputy continued till after the revolution, 
when King William appointed lord lieutenants, and diſſolved the 
court, ſincę which time the caſtle has been greatly neglected, and 
in all probability will ſoon fall to decay. It was here that 
Arthur, the eldeſt ſon of Henry VII. died, whoſe wife Catha- 
rine, marrying his brother, was one of the cauſes, though unde- 


ſigned, that brought about the reformation. 
When the civil wars broke out in the laſt century, Ludlow 
was very zealous in defence of the royal cauſe, pus Be; caſtle. 
held out till the king's affairs were ral ruined. Vo 
Many of the royal apartments in the caſtle are ſtill entire, 
and the ſword of ſtate, with the fine velvet hangings, and ſome 


of the furniture, are ſtill preſerved: the chapel is alſo entire, and 


| ſeveral coats of arms belonging to the Welch gentry are painted 
on the pannels and the glaſs of the windows; the walls of the 
caſtle were originally a mile in compaſs, and before it was a lawn 
that extented near two miles, but a conſiderable part of it is now 
It was in this caſtle that Milton's Maſque of Comus 
was firſt ated, when the Earl of Bridgewater was lord preſident ; 


and the principal parts were performed 'by noble perſonages : it | 


ty that would 


! viſions,. fag 9 | uin : 225 ESE LET T8; 446. * * + PET 
Near Ludlow. is a ſmall village called Caer Caradoc, when 


I chere is a lofty hill, on which are the remains of an ancient for. © 
| tification, ſuppoſed to haye been raiſed. by the brave Brig 
| 


prince CaraRtacus, who withilpod, with the moſt invincible ch 


| aa Oſtorius, the lieutenant, by the queen of 
Brigantes. | 3 


When tis renowned chief was brought: priſoner before 6, 


| emperor Claudius at Rome, Barnard tells us, that be dee 


his ſentiments to the monarch in the following manner, which 


as it procured him the favour of all the Romans. 


7 
, 
$3 


Had my moderation in proſperity been adequate to my fa. 


mily and fortune, then had I entered your city, rather as a friend © 
chan à captive: nor would you, - ſtr, have diſdained an alliance 


with a prince deſcended, from illuſtrious anceſtors, and the che 


| of many nations. My preſent, condition to me is diſhonourdl 


to you is glorious! . I was maſter of horſes, men, arms, ani 
, riches 3_ no wonder then I was unwilling to loſe them: fo 
| though. your ambition is univerſal, does it follow that all man- 


kind are . to ſubmit to the yoke? Had I been ſooner be. 
neither been diſtinguiſhed by misfortune, nor vu 


| trayed, I ha 
by Koc ; and had I fallen, oblivion had been the immedlate 
con 


3 78 . 04:98. e WY. 4 0215 | 
The emperor generouſly granted the hero his requeſt, and le 


remained long after in the higheſt eſteem at Rome. The fe- 
mains of this eamp ſhew'it to have been a r of great ſtrength, 
ſurrounded by a very deep ditch ; but for all that it was not (uf. 
| ficient-to. oppoſe. the, xegularity of the Roman diſcipline. 
here are the remains of ſome other camps in = neighbour. 
hood, which plainly appear to have been Roman works, and 


doubtleſs thrown up by the lieutenant Oſtorius, from which we 


are naturally led to believe that thoſe ambitious adventurers did not 


find Britain ſo eaſy a conqueſt, as Tacitus, Suetonius, and ſome 


other writers would make us believe; but ſome allowance may 


be made for that-flattery,, which the learned at all times are too | 


ready to beſtow on e . ; 

In the neighbourhood of Ludlow is a village, called Hoeroy, 
where there are ſtill the remains of a prodigious ſtrong caſtle, built 
in the reign of Edward I. by one of the Mortimers, Earl of 
March, and in the reign of Charles I. it made a gallant defence 
for the royal party, nor did the garriſon ſubmit, till they were 
| reduced to the Jaſl extremity. t ff, I 


On the 29th of March 1642, foon after the king had dif. 4 


played the royal Randaxd:-at Nottingham, the Earl of Northamp- 
ton, who concealed.a body of his. forces; came up with the army 
| of the parliament near this place, and a bloody battle enſued, 

which was diſputed; with great bravery on both ſides for ſeveral 


hours; at firſt the horſemen belonging to the parliament were 


| ut to flight, but the brave earl was killed on the ſpot, after be 
| had diſplayed the moſt-ſignalaQts 
| their leader killed, where.diſcomfited and fled. _ 

It may be, neceſſary in this place to take ſome notice of the 
| office: of Lords of the Marches, whoſe- courts were always hel 
here, and from whom our title of nobility, Marquis, is derived. 
| 


It is uncertain at what time they were firſt eſtabliſhed, but, 


doubtleſs, long before the Norman conqueſt ; for although the 
ſent name is of French origin, yet the office muſt have exiſted 
efore that language was known in this iſland. Their libertiss, 
ſimilar to that of counties palatine, They held courts to deter- 
| mine all manner of diſputes in civil actions, nor was the * 
writs to run in their bounds without their permiſſion. They allo 
claimed by preſcription a right to hold pleas of the crown ; and 
at the coronation of our kings, they claimed the right of pre- 
ſenting the ſilver ſpurs worn on thoſe occaſions. | 
Such was the nature of the offices of lords of the marches; 
from whence it appears, that the title of Marquis, in the preſent 
age, is only an empty name, as, according to its original mean. 
ing, it ſignified a perſon intruſted with plenary powers, to keep 
the marches of the kingdom. 7 | 
BisnoP's-CASTLE is a very ancient town, and is ſo called be- 
cauſe the biſhops of Hereford had formerly a; caſtle in it, which 
was generally the country reſidence of thoſe prelates. The 


— 
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caſtle has been long demoliſhed, but the town is {till a flouriſb- 


ing place, and contains many handſome buildings. The tow” 


houſe is an exceeding neat ſtructure, but the church does not 


contain any thing remarkable. | | , 
About fix miles from this town is an agreeable village calle 


Pro. 
rage, the whole. power of the Roman army, till he was baſeh 
the 


| will ever do honour to his good ſenſe and moſt undaunted ſpirit, } 


equence of my fate. But if you now ſave my life, I ſhall | 


of courage, and his men ſeeing 


however, were very great, and they had a juriſdiction ſomewhat 
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rign of . have been originally” a magnificent and ſtrong 
I appear S F | 775 | 


| * | 8 up by the Romans during their wars with 


the ancient 
from the W wt 
| ſtrengt . 52 ; . 
| ox STRETTON is pleaſantly fituated on the Roman 
Mb —5 highway, called by the Saxons Watling-Street. It is 
an exceeding neat town, 3 man? 

"re broad, open, and my pav Ara | 
Gothic ſtructure, with a lofty tower; and in it are ſevera 
3 The weekly market is on Thurſday, and 

the town is 153 miles diſtant from London. 
In the neighbourhood of this town is a village, called LitTLE- 
srxrrrom, built in a moſt romantic ſituation, among lofty hills, 


on the road leading to e but it does not contain any 


Continuing our 2 we reached OswESs TRY, a conſider- 
able town about two miles di 4 « 

from London. This place is celebrated in Saxon hiſtory, and 

| legendary ſuperſtition. On this ſpot, Auguſt 5, 642, was fought 


thing worthy the notice of a trave 


| the battle between the Chriſtian Oſwald, Ag 5 of the Northum- | 


ians, and the P Penda, King of the 
7 5 was ines; and loſt his life. 2 
A prince ſo dear to the church as Oſwald, and ſo attached to 
the profeſſors of the monaſtic life, received every poſthumous 
honour they could beſtow. He was raifed to the rank of a ſaint, 
and his ſanity confirmed by numberlefs pretended miracles. 
His reliques were ſaid to be efficacious in all diſorders incident 
w man or beaſt : the very ſpot on which his corpſe had laid, 
imparted its — er. . Ms horſe of a traveller, 
wearied by. excels of la , ſtopped here, lay down, and, rollin 
about in ane luckily tumbled on the 1 were Oſwald fell: 
but no ſooner had he touched the ground, than he ſprung up in 
full vigour. ei, . 
The town, which is a borough by preſcription, is governed 
by a mayor, aſſiſted by ſome” of the principal inhabitants. The 
church is a Gothic ſtructure; but there is an exceeding 
free- ſchool, with a charity-ſchool for children of both 
es, who are clothed and educated. There was formerly a 
t trade carried on in the making of flannels and other goods, 
which were ſold to the Welch; but that is now decayed, nor is 


ercians, in which 


es diſtant from Whittington, and 171 


for the people called Methodiſts. 


city in the time o 


remains of a ſtrong caſtle 


wiſe a c 
houſe, with a meeting for Proteſtant-Diſſenters. The weekly 


there an inn in the place fit for the accommodation of a traveller. 
The weekly market is on Wedneſday. ee e 

At a village in this oeighbouthoo# was a ſtrong caſtle, called 
Whittington,” built ſoon after the conqueſt, but no remains of it 
are left. There was alſo another . caſtle. at a village called 
Knocking, duilt by one of the noble family of Stranger, which 
is now the property of his grace the Duke of Athol. 8 

ELLESMERE, 172 miles from London, gives title of Baron 
ee 
Tbe country for the greateſt part of the way to Elleſmere, is 
flat, dirty, and unpleaſing. On the approach to the town it be- 
comes more agreeable, and about it breaks into moſt beautiful 
riſings, fertile, and finely wooded. The bottoms are indeed deſti- 
tute of rivers, but frequently filled with little lakes, called here 


Meres, elegantly bordered by the cultivated hills, It is ſingular, 
that none of them are the parents of ſtreams ; their increaſe from 
rain and ſprings, and their loſs by exhalations, keep ſuch equal 
e. [ 1 bd , 2 127 : 1 
| Elleſmere is a town ſituated on a lake of 101 acres in di- 
menſions, and -whoſe greateſt depth is twenty-ſix yards; it is 
well ſtocked with fiſh. The environs have two advantages ſupe- 
rior" to other lakes: a good town borders on one ſide ; the | $a 
park of Ockle, or Ottley, is a great ornament to another. This 
is the ancient ſeat of the Kynaſtons: the houſe appears to be 
very old, and ſtands low ; but the park is a very fine one, having 
the greateſt quantity of the fineſt elm- trees, perhaps, to be ſeen in 
any part of England. Elleſmere water is the property of the 
Duke of Bridgewater.” 1 1 | | 

The town is of Saxon origin, and takes its name from the 
water, Which was called Aelſmere, or the greateſt mere, being 
the chief in this part of the county. The place has little to 
doalt of, except its ſituation : the principal trade is that of malt, 
the barley being remarkably good. 

The houſes in general are exteeding neat, and the ſtreets well 
paved, in the principal one of which is an ancient Gothic church, 
conſiſting of a nave, chancel; and ſide aiſles, with a lofty tower 
at the Weſt end, wherein is a ring of eight bells. bore was 
tormerly a ſtrong caſtle, but little of its ruins are now to be ſeen, 
It having been deſtroyed during the civil wars in the laſt century. 

weekly market is on Tueſday. LS, 

The neighbourhood of Elleſmere is remarkable for producing 
2 _ of game; and the beſt freſh water fiſh are taken in 


Weu, 


wicked lord chancellor Jefferies, is a conſiderable town, pleaſantly 
wated near the ſource of the ſmall river Rodan : it conſiſts of 


ne large, open: ſtreet, with ſome ſmaller ones; and the church | 


= * very handſome ſtructure, with a fine chancel, and a lofty 
4.4 he living is worth 4ool, 2 year, and there is an 


the title given by the Popiſh king [James IT. to his | 


_ 


built by Theobald de Verdun. 


exceeding good free-ſchool, where youth are qualified for the 
univerſity. There is alſo 4 Diſſenting meeting-houſe, and one 

The houſes in this town are | 
viſions of all ſorts are in great plenty. The weekly market is 


on Thurſday, and the diſtance from London 166 miles: 


Buxcn, à large village, is ſituated about five miles from 
Wem, where many Roman coins and other antiquities have 


been dug up, and ſome have ſuppoſed it to have been one of 


their military ſtations; but hiſtory is ſilent concerning its name, 

only that the vulgar people have a tradition; that it was a great 

f Authur, which is not improbable; as that hero 

repaired many of the forts that were left by the Romans. Bag 

Near this place is a ws. called Rzp-CasTLE, from the 

built on a rock, of a hard ſtone of a 

reddiſh colour. At preſent, moſt of this ancient fabric is in 

ruins; but as it was ſtanding. when Camden wrote; we may 
ſuppoſe that it was deſtroyed during the civil wars. 

WHITCHURCH, diſtant from London 161 miles; is a hand- 


ſome town; ſituated on the road leading to Cheſter ; and although 


not a place of any trade, yet the numbers of people conſtantly 
paſſing through it, to and from Ireland, makes it exceeding 
populous, and there are ſome, very good inns. That it is a 
_ of conſiderable antiquity, appears from there having been 
ome religious houſes in it before the reign of Henry III. though 
not the leaſt remains of them are now to be ſeen. | 

But what principally engages the notice of a traveller in this 
town is its fine church, a noble ſtructure of the Tuſcan order, 
built by act of parliament in 1722 on the ſpot where an old 
Gothic one formerly ſtood. The whole edifice is built of fine 


 free-ſtone, and at the Weſt end is a ſtately ſquare tower, ſur- 


rounded by battlements at the top, in which are eight good bells; 
with a clock and muſical chimes. The whole building is very 
regular, conſiſting of a large nave with ſide aiſles, having galleries 
contrived in the moſt convenient manner, with a fine altar- 

iece, ſeveral ancient monuments, and neat pews. This living 
is worth upwards of 7ool. , per annum, and being in the gift of 


the Duke of Bridgewater, it is uſually given to ſuch branches of 


that noble family as are brought up to the church. \ 
There is alſo an excellent free-ſchool, with houſes for the 
maſter and uſher, beſides exceeding good ſalaries ; and many 
eminent eee have had their education in it. There is like- 
arity-ſchool for children of both ſexes, and an alms- 


market is on Friday. 


DRAYTON, ſeventeen miles. foom Shrewſbury, and 153 from 
London, has a market on. Wedneſday, and fairs on the Wed- 


neſday before Palm-Sunday, September 19, and October 22. 


It is a neat agreeable town, fituated on the banks of a ſmall 


river, called Tern, and ſuppoſed to have been one of the Roman 


ſtations, ' though no coins, pavements, or other antiquities, have 
been dug up at it. The town at preſent doth not contain any 
thing remarkable, only that the church is a good modern ſtruc- 
ture, and the ſtreets are kept exceeding clean, - 

In the neighbourhood of this town is a village, called ATHER- 


LEV, which was formerly a place of great repute, but it is now 


fallen to decay. | 1 | | | 
At another village, called STOKE, are the remains of a caſtle, 


many years, and was in poſſeſſion of the noble family of Ferrers, 
to whom it came by marriage ; but at preſent the manor belongs 
to Lord Craven, and part of the caſtle, with ſome modern addi- 
tions, is now converted into a country ſeat. 


Ax ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- 


' FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


Hares-Tail-Ruſh ; Gramen juncoides lanatum alterum, Park. 


- Found in great abundance in the marches at Elleſmere. 


;Touch-me-not;; Perficaria ſiligusſa, Ger. Found on the banks 


of the river Kemlett, at Marington, in the pariſ of Cher- 


bury. | | | | 
Small wild Roſemary; Reſmarinum ſyluveſire minus. Found 
plentifully in the moors of Elleſmere. | 


BiOGRAPHICAL HisTORY OF THE COUNTY OF SHROPSHIRE. 


RoBerT LANGLAND, the celebrated author of the Viſions of 
Pierce Plowman, was born at Cleobury, already deſcribed, ſome 
time in the reign of Edward III. but the year is not certainly 
known, 'only that his parents ſeem to have been in reputable 
circumſtances, as he was ſent to the univerſity of Oxford, where 


.he finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into prieſts orders. 


When he left the univerſity, he became acquainted with the 
learned Wickliffe, and imbibed the notions of that celebrated 
reformer ; for he ſaw ſo much corruption in the whole frame of 
Popery, that he conſidered it as little better than Paganiſm. 
He was equally eſteemed by the nobility, as hated by the prieſts, 
and lived to a good old age; dying ſome time in the beginning 
of the reign of Henry IV. before the ſtatute was made for burn- 
ing heretics. | | 4 

An 
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49 


in general well built; and pro- 


It remained in great ſplendour - 
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improvement of his education. Here he continued ſame time, 


moſt acco | 
reſtoration of Charles II. he returned to England, and became 
ege in Oxford 3 and 


engaged himſelf in purſuits more 
| - : 


ay, enti 


he circumſtance that 
lady was as follows: ðͤñ 15 
One day as Mr. Wycherly was tiding in his chariot, through 
St. James's- Park, he was met by the dutcheſs, whoſe chariot 
joſtling againſt his, ſhe looked out, and ſaid very audibly, 
* You, Wycherly, you are a ſon of a whore, and then burſt 
into a fit of laughter. Mr. Wycherly was at firſt very much 
ſurpriſed at this, but, on recovering himſelf he recollected, that 
it was ſpoke in alluſion to the latter end of a ſong in his Love 
ina Wood” . 5 (423 | 


* 


— 


N When parents are ſlav ess Lek 
Their brats cannot be any other 
« Great wits and great braves 

3 


Have always a punk for their mother. 


During Mr. Wycherly's res the chariots driving different 
ways, they were ſoon at a conſiderable diſtance from each other; 
when Mr. Wycherly, recolle&ing himſelf, ordered his coach- 
man to drive back, and overtake the lady. As ſoon as he came 
near enough, he addreſſed her as follows: Madam, you was; 
pleaſed to beſtow a title upon me, which 
the fortunate. Will your ladyſhip be at the play to-night?“ 
« What if I ſhould be there?“ replied ſne. Why then, an- 
ſwered he, I will be there to wait on your ladyſhip, though. I 
diſappoint a fine woman who has made me an aſſignation.“ 
« So-! ſaid ſhe, you will diſappoint a woman who has favoured: 
you, for one who has not. Les, replied” he, if ſhe who has 
not favoured me, is the finer woman of the two: but he who 
will be. conſtant to your ladyſhipz*tilt he can find a finer woman, 
is ſure to die your captive. In confequence of this compliment, 
the dutcheſs was that night in the- firſt row of the king's box in 
Drury-Lane theatre, and Mr. Wycherly was in the pit under 
her, where he entertained her during the whole play; and this 
was the beginning of a e arr iſ between thoſe two per- 
ſons, which made a great noiſe in the town. 1 165 
In 1673 Mr. Wycherly wrote a comedy called The Gen- 
tleman Dancing- aſter,” which was acted at the duke's theatre, 
and received with univerſal applauſe. In 1678 he wrote his 
% Plain Dealer,” and in 168g the comedy of The Country: 
Wife.“ "Theſe plays raiſed him high in the eſteem of the works 
and recommended him to the favour of the nobility, among 
whom his greateſt friend was the Duke of Buckingham. King 
Charles, likewiſe, ſhewed him more reſpect, perhaps, than was 
ever known to take place from a ſovereign to a private gentle- 
man. Mr. Wycherly happened to be very ill at his lodgings 
for ſome time, during which the king did him the honour of a 
. viſit, when finding his body weak and his ſpirits depreſſed, he 
commanded him to take a journey to the South of France, and 
to remain there during the winter ſeaſon : at the ſame time the 


| 24G 


he would order 5ool. to be paid him to defray the expences. 
Mr. Wycherly 7 went to France, and returned to 
England the latter-end of the following ſpring, with his health 
perfectly reſtored. The king received him with the utmoſt 
marks of eſteem, and ſoon after told him that he had a ſon whom 
he would deliver to his care for education, and that for this 
ſervice he ſhould have 1zool. a year allotted him: the king alſo 
added, that when the time came his office ſhould ceaſe, he would 
take care to make ſuch proviſion for him as would place him 
above the malice or contempt of the world. N 
Theſe where golden proſpects for Mr. Wycherly, but they 
were ſoon, by a ſingular accident, rendered abortive. Soon 
after his majeſty's promiſe, Mr. Wycherly went to Tunbridge, || 
to take either the benefit of the waters, or the diverſions of the 
place; when walking one day upon the *Wells-Walk with his | 
friend Mr. Fairbeard, of Gray's-Inn, juſt as he came to the door 
of a bookſeller's ſhop, the Counteſs of Drogheda, a young 
widow, rich, noble, and beautiful, came to the bookſeller, pre. | 
inquired for“ The Plain Dealer.” « Madam, ſays Mr. Fair- | 
beard, ſince you are for the Plain Dealer, there he is for you,” | 
puſhing Mr. Wycherly towards her. “ Yes, ſays Mr. Wycherly, If 


| 
N 


- 


during which he was often admitted to the converſation: of the 
mpliſhed ladies of that court. A little before the 


adding to that bou 


— 


nerally belongs to | He is ſaid to have been handſome; formed for 


king aſſured him, that when he was able to undertake the journey, 


| 
| 


[| ee in 1694, when he was buried, agreeable to his part: 
4 cular 
{ ſcholar, and wrote a Latin and Engliſh dictionary, which is ſtill 


and then removed to the Middle Temple, 


acceſſion of Queen Mary he was appointed chief-juſti 


laid. the 
ng; 


Then, madam, ſaid Mr. Fairbeard, you and 


f 


1 
i 
* 


This was the cauſe of Mr. Wycherl 'sd 
i whoſe favour and affection he had before. 


L 


| ore. poſſeſſed in ſo 
guiſhed a degree. The-counteſs ſettled all her eſtates 
but his claims to them being diſputed after her death, 
of the law and other incymbrances ſo far reduced 


* 


was not able to ſatisfy the impatience; of his 


Gln. 
upon: hin, 


him, that he 


of court preferment, and happy in the moſt. extenſive reputation 
for wit and parts, was condemned to; ſuffer all the rigours dt. 
want, his father not thinking proper to ſupport him. In thi; 
: ſevere extremity he fell u 
had got conſiderably by his Plain Dealer, in order to borrow 
| 20l. but he applied in vain; the bookſeller refuſed to lend hin 
a ſhilling; and he remained in that diſtreſs for ſeven years, when 
| 
| 


ſeeing his Plain Dealer performed, was ſo charmed with it that 
he gave immediate orders for the payment of the author's debt, 


1 


15 + of 


continued in Englan 


On the death of his father he became poſſeſſed of a conlidee. | 
I able eſtate, but it was clogged with ſo many limitations, that he 
never enjoyed any great advantage from it. In his advanced } 


N 
years he married a r of fortune, but only ſurvived his 
nuptials eleven days. 
and was interred in the vault of Covent-Garden church. 
He was a man of great. ſprightlineſs, aud vivacity of genius. 


certainly, in a particular manner, reſpected by the ladies, a 
felicity Which even his wit 
exterior advantages. 

The Rev. RicHARD 


educated at a private ſchool, and ſo: great was the natural trength 
af his genius, that as he grew up he ſoon: betame famous for 
ar We and was highly eſteemed by the leading men of, 
1D Parties. ks %%% Rs a os 1D 3 

During the civil wars he was chaplain to one of the regiments 
belonging tb the parliament, and after the death of the king, he 
was promoted to the living of Kidderminſter in Worceſterſhire; 
After the reſtoration he was offered the biſhopric of Hereford, 
if he would comply with the act of uniformity; but that he 


declined, chooſing rather to ſuffer with the Non-Conformilts, to | 


whom he was ſentimentally connedte. mY 
Towards thelatter-end of the reign of Charles II. he publiſhed 
a paraphraſe on the New-Teſtament; but the. notes on the 1gth 
chapter of the Romans ſo offended the court, that the attorney · 
general was ordered to file an information againſt him. He 
was ſoon after 3 to trial, fined; gool. and committed to 
the King's-Bench priſon, till he paid it; where he remained tuo 
years, and was then diſcharged at the inſtigation of Earl Pow. 
After the revolution he retired to a private houſe in Charter. 
| houſe-Square; where he died in 1694.——He was a man of 


great 
fim, that his controverſies were never 


anſwered, and his relig- 
ous tracts but too little practiſed. | | 


this county, in 1627. He received his education under the 


famous Dr. Buſby; in Weſtminſter-School, after which be 


became a- ſtudent in Chriſt-Church, Oxford. He ſuffered ſo 


much for his loyalty during the civil wars, that, in order o 
procure a ſubſiſtence, he was obliged to become an uſher to hu 


ald maſter at Weſtminſter. ''But at the reſtoration be was ap. 
ointed one of the chaplains in ordinary to the king, rector of 
helſea, miniſter: of St. Botolph, Alderſgate-Street, and ſub- 
dean of Weſtminſter. He enjoyed all theſe till his death, which 
cular requeſt, in Chelſea- Church. He was a good claflica 
uſed in many of our ſeminaries of learning. | 
Sir ROBERT: BROKE, or BROOKE, was born in this count 
in 1512. After being properly inſtructed in grammar-learni”s 
he was ſent to Oxford, where he finiſhed his philoſophical ſtudies, - 
Fas, When 
had acquired a perfect knowledge of the law, he was called up 
to the bar, and in 1352 took the degree of ſerjeant. On ide 
ce of the 
od. 


Common-Pleas, and received the honour of knighthood. o 
a | : | enyo} 


— 


the Expence ; 
creditors, who } 


threw him at laſt into priſon: ſo that he, who a few years he. 
fore was floutiſhing in all the gaiety of life, fluſhed with proſpech 


an expedient, Which, no doubt. 
was dictated by; his diſtreſs, of 1 i his bookſeller, wo 
De 


he obtained his releaſe at the inſtigation of King James, wia 


3 A penſion. of 200l. Per annum, while he 
Nera "SIE? | | 


e died in the month of September 1715, | 


gallantry, and wa, 
might not have procured, without: 


. 1 r 3 2 
5 BAXTER,an eminent miniſter among 
the Non-Conformiſts, was born in this county in 1615. He was 


piety as well as learning, and Dr. Barrow uſed to ſay 0 | 


Apam LyTreLToON, D. D. was born at Hales-Owen in 


moderati« 
as ſcruple 
his care V 
his pupils 
he was 
held it ti 
yery emin 
who preac 
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| = till his death, which happened in the year 
enjoy He was 4 man. of great knowledge in his profeſſion, 
1599... 7 = was juſtly eſteemed for hismoderationandintegrity. 
an ee Banani Wniencorz, D. D. was born in 
| | in 1610. After havin; received a private education; 
Ws this ney himſelf a ſtudent in Emanuel-College, Cambridge, 
I ya” 6niſhed his ſtudies, and then took clerical orders. His 
* ferment in the church was a living in Somerſetſhire, 
dich he was elected a provoſt of King's-College, and one 
22 univerſity preachers. During the uſurpation, he complied 
of * a ruling powers, but ated with ſo much prudence and 
ciation that he became of great ſervice to ſuch of the clergy 
* rupled "to take the oaths. He inſtructed the youth under 
gs 5 5 with ſo much judgment and diſcretion, that many of 
h1s 11. ils became ornaments to the nation. At the reſtoration 
7 f oo reſented to the vicarage of St. Laurence-Jewry, and 
reld it till his death, which happened in 168g. He was a 
eminent divine, and his character, drawn by Dr. Tillotſon, 
who preached his funeral ſermon, ſhews him in the moſt amiable 
licht, through all the ſtations of life. His ſermons are publiſhed 
Gy four volumes, octavo, and a ſelect collection of them in one 
volume by the Earl of Shafteſbury. © Plas ; 
Sir THOMAS ADAMS was born at Wem in this county in 
1:86. He received a claſſical education at Cambridge, but was 
afterwards brought up to the buſineſs of a Draper in London: 
He was ſtrictly prudent in his conduct, and happily ſucceſsful 
in his undertakings. He received all the honours the city of 


London could beſtow, and in 1646 diſcharged, with the greateſt 


yery 


— 1 


of London to Breda in 


integrity, the office of chief magiſtrate. He was afterwaids; | 


for his loyalty and unbiaſſed honeſty, ſent to the Tower, diveſted 


of all his public employments, and baniſhed the kingdom. 


During his exile he remitted to Charles II. 10,060). and in the 
ſeventy-third yeat of his age was ſent commiſſioner by the city 

| Holland with General Monk; to con- 
gratulate and attend the king home; and on the 1gth of June 
1660 (a few days after his majeſty's retürn) he was made a 


daronet of England: He died on the 4th of February 1667, in 


the eighty-ſecond year of his age. . | 3 

Among many other noble works, he eſtabliſſied a profeſſor of 
Arabic in Cambridge; and was at the ſole expence of tranſlating 
the goſpels into the Perſian tongue, in order, as he ſaid, to throw 
a ſtone at the forehead of Mahomet. 1 . 

TnOoMASs CHURCHYARD was born at Shrewſbüry, but at 
what period is not certainly known. He wrote a book in verſe 
of the worthies of Wales, which at that time was greatly 
eſteemed. Mr. Camden, in his Remains, has preſerved a copy 
of his epitaph, written by himſelf, by which it appears, that he 
was very poor, as poets ſometimes are. The epitaph is as follows: 


Come, Alecto, lend me thy torch; fox 
To find a church- yard in a church-porch ; 
Poverty and poetry his tomb doth encloſe, 

| Wherefore, good neighbours, be merry in proſe. 


It is conjectured that he died about the eleventh year of the 


| reign of Queen Elizabeth, 4; D. 1570: 
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Ax ACCURATE LIST or Txz FAIRS ix THIS COUNTY. | 
Places. Months. Days | Articles fold. Places. Months. Day Articles ſold. 
; 7 : 1 1 1 . EE | | ; ; 
|; 5 | May ISS 23 Th | | Wedneſday be- h | 
Albrighton .. ...4 | July ------ FP 18 | 1 2 "a | fore Palm- | — | | Horn. cattle, hor- 
5 November.. . | 19 e Market-Drayton Sunday ſes, pigs, linen, 
Battlefield Auguſt .. 2 Horn.cattle & ſheep | September... . | 19 & woollen cloth | 
| Friday befo 9 Re A 24 } | 
| February... | 13] | « ( | Saturday be- 
Friday be- Sheep,hornedcat- || | fore Palm- |—| [H KO 
fore Good-| — tle, and horſes | | Sunday er yy 3 1855 
| Friday... | Es Newport. May „„ pada ws 1 
Biſhop's-Caſtle. . <4 | Firſt Friday | >N. B. The day 3 27 | 
| after May- |—| preceding the laſt September.. | 25 | \ Cattle, ſheep, and 
Day oP three fairs is for | December. | 10 hogs 
. 5 ſheep and pigs | March ....o.- [15 | 
September | 9 | | | 3 2 | (Sheep and horned 
November . | 13| 1 1 Oſweſtry. .... . 4 l 1 => cattle 
Thurſday be- J Horn. cattle, hor- | December | 11 | 
fore Shrove- | — ſes, ſheep, r Powder- Batch... | September.... | 27 | J Horn. cattle, hor- 
ade linen, & cheeſe || Ruiton........... SUE +=» no « ++ 1 ſes, and ſheep 
| June 25 Ditto and ſheep's St. Kenelme 28 | Cheeſe | 
Bridgenorth » « « » e Wool! LE: Cat. horſes, ſheep 
| Anouſt 2 | Ditto and lamb's I] Shifnal........ ; ä 3 and ſwine | 
Auguſt | i * 
8 f . 22 Ditto and hops 
| orned cattle, Saturday next |. . 
L October... ... "9 E horſes, ſheep, &c. after March | 15 
Cleobury-Morti- # | May 2 | } Horned cattle, Wedneſday 1 | 
„ October 27 ſheep, and pigs after Eaſter- | —-| | = err DOE 
Icuunn Whit-Monday | — 1 Horned cattle, - Week ; es, ſheep,cheele; 
eee, ..- 1.29 ſheep, & horſes 4 Wedneſda | and linen cloth 
Third Tueſ- | - |\ 1285 Shrewſbury .. . 
oy 55 — 3 | Sunday | 
Ell 1 1 orſes, ſheep, r Ditto and lamb's 
| clmere «..... Wii rette 1 Horned cattle Augulſt....... 2 wool | 
| | RES... 25 | October 2 6 
1 d 314 _| December... | 12 Ditto and pigs 
| onday after Lo 1 15 | \ Cattle, horſes, and 
Hales-Owen. . Eaſter- Mon- — hunde toys, &c. nen. .. September | 25 ſheep 
| „ © pg SS. | Wattleſbury ...... Auguſt....... | 5 | Ditto | 
1 22 | Horſes, cat. & ſheep + ,  - ST 29 - 
LHodnett. ...__ 3 4 Toys and other I Wellington June 22 F Ditto and ſwine 
| REES 2. 9 trifles November.... | 17 . 
Llanymyneck. . May --»+ 29 |} Sheep,hornedcat- | BEDS << es 6 | ] Cat.horſes, ſheep, 
mn September. | 29 tle, and horſes ſen. Holy Thurſday | — [* linen, & flax- ſeed 
Tueſday before | _ þ boat OO 29 V Pitto and fir; 
. | | Horn. cattle, hor- November ... | 22 moan hed 
Wedneſday in " > ſes, pigs, linen, & || May.... | 12 | Cat: horfes; & ſheep} 
Ludlow. Whitſun- — ] woollencloth || Wenlock 3 5 Sheep | 
; un 5 . ä re 3 17 7 thee, cattle, 
— DO 21 þI 5c. ' ecember.. . . theep, and fwine 
September. | 28 Pac be, and Weſtbury.....---. | Auguſt..-.... ; heep, . & horſes 
December. . 8 08 Whitchurch { Whit-Monday |— | \ Cattle, ſheep,hor-| 
| ED | r 28 | ſes, and ſwine 
| — ——d — ' — 
No. 18. | . © | Joan 
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118 THE NEW and COMPEETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 
r IEC ͤ ̃ ͤ — —ꝛ—ꝛ—y—»— 1} 

On the death of his father he took. poſſeſſion of the fan; 

| clini at the Lealowes, whers ba made alf thoſe ip Gal 

| we have already deſcribed,; and lived in-a, moſt. primitize 

| exemplary, manner, ſeldom removing from home, unleſs 

he happened to go on a viſit to a particular friend, His bens 

volence and humanity were of fo enlarged à nature, thy j, 
negleCted all forts of ceconomy, and with an: eſtate of only 

| a year, did inore good to his fellow-creatures: than 2 


2 
n 


his n 1 N 


Jonx BexBow,. one of the moſt celebrated Engliſh admirals 
was born at a ſmall village in this county in. 1630, and deſigned 
by. his parents for the navy, in which he aſterwards made a very 
diſtinguiſhed figure. Having obtained a command in the royal 
navy, he engaged a Sallee rover, ſomewhere in the Mediter- 
rancan, and took: thirteen Moors priſoners, whoſe heads he 
ordered to be cut off, and ſalted in a barrel, in the ſame mannet 


as the ſailors do beef and pork. - 1 85 „„ 
On his return: to England, he was driven by ſtreſs of weather are poſleſſed of ten times that ſum. His friends imagined thy 
into Cadiz, where he went on ſhore followed 905 Negro ſervant I he was in debt, but when he died it was found, that notwith 
carrying the heads of the pirates in a ſack, which „ ſtanding his unbounded generoſity, and unaffected benevolence 


houſe officers . inſiſted on ſearching, although Benbow told them I he had left more than ſufficient. to pay all his debts.— I 


that it only, contained ſalt proviſions: That anſwer, however, I died in 1764; and the late Mr. Dodiley, his moſt intim 
did not ſatisfy the officers, upon which Benbow ordered the I} friend, publiſhed his works in three volumes, the firſt of which 
negro to throw the ſalted heads on the table, telling the officers, ]þ contains his poems, the ſecond. his effays, and the third h 
that they were welcome to eat if they pleaſed. Information I letters = 5 . N 
af this circumſtance being tranſmitted to the King of Spain, he j} THOMAS Hips, D. D. was born near Bridgenorth, in thi 

Was ſo pleaſed with it, e. he recommended him to James II. county in 16g6, and inſtructed in grammar-learning at Eat 
then King of England, by whom he was promoted to a higher I} from Earls, #- was ſent, according to the rules of that ** 
command. When the revolution took place, he eſpouſed the dation, to finiſh his ſtudies in King's-Coll e, Cambridg 
where he took his degrees. He addicted himſelf to the fy 


Hang of his country, and roſe by his merit to the higheſt 
offices in the navy, without the aſſiſtance either of money or If of oriental learning, with ſuch unwearied aſſiduity, that bs 5 
court favour. ©; 5 | | I It became acquainted with all the Eaſtern languages, and Was one | 
He was in all the wars in the reign of 2 5 William, and in of thoſe who aſſiſted Biſhop Walton, in compiling the Polygla | — 
1702, e PH engaged a whole French ſquadron, where Bible. | Os | | , 
he behaved with ſo much bravery, that when his leg was He was appointed profeſſor of oriental learning at Oxford 7 
ſhattered in pieces, he continued to deliver his orders with the keeper of the Bodleian library, prebendary of Sarum, archdezem | 
ſame tranquillity as if he had not been hurt, | .- > af e and canon of Chriſt- Church. He held all thek 8 
The cowardice of his captains, two of whom were after- preferments till his death, which happened in 1702. He wy HE 
wards ſhot, had ſuch an effect on his mind, that it threw him |} many valuable works, all tending to promote the know! | 
into a fever, of which he died abroad on the 4th of November || of the oriental tongues, and was in every reſpe& a man of gel 
1702. a VV e I learning and piety. 5 5 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE was born near Hales-Owen in this [| Hud BROVORTON, A. M. was born at Shrewſbury in thi * 
county, ſome time in the reign of Queen Anne. He was deſigned county, and after he had learned Latin and Greek, was fel 
by his parents for the church, and after he was properly quali- -|} to the univerſity of Oxford, where he ſtudied above ſixteen hour E 
fed for the. univerſity, they ſent him to Pembroke-College, If every day, and made great proficiency. in critical learning. Hg 6 
Oxford, where he made great proficiency in his ſtudies, but |} employed moſt of his time in ſtudying the prophecies of Danic { Shropſh! 
refuſed to enter into holy orders, for reaſons that he would J and the Revelations, and wrote commentaries upon them; hy | en 
never communicate, even to his neareſt and moſt reſpected I through the whole of them he appears to have been utterl Iorcef 
friends. f 805 Hos | e ignorant of hiſtory, He wrote with great bitterneſs againſt th ſhire « 
In his youth he entertained a paſſion for a young lady; but If Preſbyterians, particularly Beza, whom he reproaches tor haing Breckno 
ſhe ” {a his ſuit, he continued a bachelor the remainder_of | altered his notes on the New- Teſtament as often as he publiſhed thire « 
WR; TE | | | a new edition. He died in 1612. And its 
| | 1 | miles 
. 2 N 
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From London to From London to Miles 6 | The at 

Shrewſbury. | | Oſweſtry, - | About two miles on the left of inhabitan 

3 | a | —— — | Bridgenorth is Durmerſon, the ſeat which, it 

To Coventry / | To Shrewſbury.... [154 | | of Mr. Wilde; near which is the ſea James T. 

1Aufle d 934 1 | Montfort-Bridge . [1573 | of Mr. Tracey. thouſand 1 
Meriden . . 971] About a mile from Meriden is Neſs-Cliffe...... 1621] Two miles beyond Creſſedge, on The fc 

, Caſtle-Bromwick... [105 | Packington, a ſeat of the Earl of |þ Knuckin-Heath... [164 | the right, is High-Ercall, a ſeat df paſture, a 
Sutton Coldfield. | Aylesford. The houſe ſtands on tie Finger-Poſt,...... [1683 |. the late Earl of Bradford. with wood 
Bo © OTA 106 | South-lide of the road, and the park | | Oſweſtry .....- 170 ſtreaks, v 
'Welſh-Harp-Inn.. 113 jon the North-fide: the houſe is] ] 1 15 1 the hedge: 

| Four-Crofles-Inn.. [124% modern, and appears from the road | . 5 grow fat 
F Ivetſey-Bank ....... [132 | to be built in a good taſte; but its From Shrewſbary to colour anc 
| Watlifig-Street.. .. [143 | ſituation is low. 8 Welſh-POoo l. a much g 
{| Shrewſbury........ [154 | _ - " x | | afford ſuch 
— — — To Rompton-Caſtlef 72x over the c 
From London to Too the left of Smethwick is Hales- Trivenant....... .| 12 | About a mile from Shrewſbury preferred 
Shrewyſbu by | Owen, a ſeat of Lord Dudley; and Buttington........| 16 | in a large wood, ſtands Boſcober but ſince t 

- © Bridgenorth: near it the Leaſowes, the ſeat of the Welſh-Pool ..... 19 | Houſe, or White-Ladies, as ſome rough has 
f : late Mr, Shenſtone. = | | call it, where the Pendrills lived he ſal 
To Coventry /. | 91 Near Dudley is Dudley-Caſtle, "| [who preſerved Charles II. after the parts of ! 
Birmingham 110 the ſeat of Lord Viſcount udley ; From Shrewſbury to battle of Worceſter. The floor a as to be u 
Smeth wick 114 | three miles from which is Himley, Cheſter. la garret, being matted, prevent 2 th 
Oldbury-Chapel. . [117 another ſeat of his lordſhips. | | any ſuſpicion of a little cavity with * tab 
Dudley 1120 A little on this ſide Bridgenorth [{ To Hadnal-Chapel Il 5 ſa trap- door over the ſtaircaſe, where a " pri 
Himley ...----- . 12g | is Davenport-Houſe, the ſeatof Me, |} Lee-Bridge - . - .... | 10 | the king was hid; A deſcendant — 1 e L. 
Round-Oak ... [129+ | Davenport. | Ib Prees-Heath...... 122 the Cookſeys ſtil} keeps the glos 5 e W 
Gataker-Hill. 194 Near e is Stanley, the | A 15 and garters which his majelly Roa the 8 

| Bridgenorth......... [135 | ſeat of Sir Thomas Jones. * IF Whitchurch ...... 20E | behind him. | H + . 
. About three miles to the right of Crimſley- Bridge. 222 | If whe: 
Wenlock.......--. [143: | Bridgenorth is Apley, the ſeat of Hamſton-Poſt..... | 26z| Wy S I 
Harley...-..----- [146 | Major Whitmore. ' Feathers-Inn..... 31 My, Ep 
\ Crelledge.. .. . [140] On the right, three miles beyond I; Golbourn-Bridge .. | 35 | Rom N * 
Cund . 150 | Bridgenorth, is the ſeatof Sir Richard Hatton-Heath .... 36 ſhire Mary 
F e egal in. 
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THIS COUNTY. 


* { 2 


HE RE F ORD SHIR E, belonging to 


Canterbury, is 


the Dioceſs of Hereford, and Province of 


8 ed 4 FAY F ——_— * 2 


Tun NATURAL HisTory or This CounTyY. 


1350 miles North-Weſt of London. 


thouſand years. | 


The foil of Herefordſhire is exceeding fertile, yielding fine | 


| paſture, and great quantities of corn: it is alſo well ſtocked 
with wood. It abounds with apple-trees, particularly the red- 
freaks, which thrive better here than in any other county: 


the hedges on the highways are full of them; and the hogs | 


grow fat by feeding on the wind-falls, which give a reddi{ 
colour and a ſweet taſte to their fleſh : but from theſe apples 


a much greater advantage ariſes to the inhabitants; for they 
afford ſuch quantities of cider that it is the common drink all 
Some years ago, when the ſmooth cider was | 


over the county. 
preferred to the rough, it was reckoned the beſt in England; 
but ſince the latter has been more eſteemed than the former, the 
N has been moſtly made here. 5 

he ſalmon of this county are very remarkable, for in other 
parts of England they are ſo far out of ſeaſon, after ſpawning, 


as to be unwholeſome food, till they have been again at ſea to 


recover themſelves ; but here they are always found fat, and fit 
for the table. | 

The principal rivers in Herefordſhire are the Wye, the Monow, 
and the Lug. 

The Wye riſes in Montgomeryſhire, almoſt at the ſame place 
with the Severn, but takes a different courſe, by running through 
Radnorſhire and Brecknockſhire in Wales. After entering 
Herefordſhire, it divides Monmouthſhire from Glouceſterſhire, 
and falls into the Severn at Chepſtow. | 
The Monow has its ſource from a chain of mountains called 
Hatterell-Hills, which, on the South-Weſt, divides this county 
from Radnorſhire; then running South-Eaſt, it ſeparates Hereford- 
ſhire from Monmouthſhire; and after being increaſed by receiving 
ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, falls into the Wye at Monmouth. 

The Lug rifes. in the North-Eaſt part of Radnorſhire, and 
running Ealt by ſeveral windings through Herefordſhire to Leo- 
minlter, turns North-Eaſt, and after being joined by fome 
kualler rivers; falls into the Wye near Hereſord. 


EREFORDSHIRE is derived from a Saxon word, | 
ſignifying Ford here, which being reverſed, expreſſes the 
name of its capital, Hereford, ſituated in the centre of the county, | 


The air of this county is healthy and delightful, whence the | 
inhabitants generally live to a great age. As an inſtance of | 
which, it is ſaid that a morris-dance was performed before | 
James I. by ten men and women, whoſe ages together made a | 


— 


| Bounded by Extends Contains Sends we omen 228 
Shropſhire on the North. From Eaſt to Weſt thirty miles. 2 1 City, [The County, 
Monmouthſhire on the South. From North to South thirty-five 8 Market-Towns, ä * Hereford, 
"Worceſterſhire and Glouceſter- | miles. | | 176 Pariſhes, Leominſter, 
ſhire on the Eaſt. IIt is almoſt of a circular form, 8 Vicarages, Weobley, 
Brecknockſhire and Radnor- and is 134 miles in circum- 391 5 
ſhire on the Weſt. ference. | 15,000 Houles, | Two each; | 
And its capital is Hereford, 130 95,600 Inhabitants. | | 
| miles North-Weſt of London. ; J 


The Wye and Lug are navigable, and of infinite ſervice to 
the country in conveying various kinds of metchandize tv and 
from different parts, particularly Briſtol. 


The leſs conſiderable rivers in this county are, the Frome, 
the Loden, the Dare, the Arrow, and the Wedel. All the 
rivers produce abundance of excellent fiſh, and the Wye, in 
particular, abounds with the fineſt ſalmon: | 

In this county are ſome medicinal ſprings, the waters of 
which are eſteemed very efficacious in many Fiforders: It pro- 
duces alſo a good ſort of dark- coloured marble, which is chiefly 
found about Ledbury, and is uſed in the beſt houſes for chimney- 
pieces and hearths. | Pr 

The wool here. is eſteemed equal, if not ſuperior, to any in 
the kingdom ; and great quantities of fine flax is cultivated in 
different parts. Their manufactories (excluſive of making 
cider) are principally confined to the weaving of coarſe woollen 
cloth, and making hats and gloves ; but, except in the ſale of 
theſe articles, they have but little connection with trade; their 
rivers being ſo far diſtant from the ſea. . | | 

As Herefordſhire was one of the firſt Welſh counties annexed 
to England, ſo the inhabitants, in their manners and cuſtoms, 
are more like the Engliſh than the people of Monmouthſhire ; 


many of them being employed in 3 and making of 


cider; they are ruſtic, but plain and ſimple both in their dreſs 
and behaviour. | 
We are now on the border of Wales, properly ſo called; for 
from the windows of Brampton-Caſtle, you have a fine proſpect 
into the county of Radnor, which is, as it were, under its 
walls ; nay, even this whole county of Hereford was reckoned 
a part of Wales for many years. The people boaſt, that they 
were of the ancient Sifures, who for ſo many ages withſtood the 
Roman arms, and could never be entirely conquered. They 
are diligent and laborious, chiefly addicted to huſbandry ; and 
they ſay, that oy have the fineſt wool, the beſt hops, and the 
richeſt cider in all Britain, poſſibly with ſome reaſon ; for the 
wool about Leominſter, and in the hundred of Wigmore, and 
the Golden Vale, as it is called for its richneſs, on the banks of 
the river Dare (all in this county) is as fine as any in England, 
the South-Down wool not excepted. As for hops, they plant 
abundance all over this county, and they are very good. The 
cider is To very good and cheap, that we never found fault, 
though we could get no other drink for twenty miles together. 
Great quantities of this cider are ſent to London, even by land- 
carriage, though ſo very remote; which is an evidence in its 
fayour beyond contradiction. | 
One 
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One would hardly expect ſo pleaſant and fruitful a country II Peter at Glouceſter. The ſtructure was built by Wat: 
as this, ſo near the harren mountains of Wales; but it is certain, I Lacey in the reign of William the Conqueror, and endow; de 


1 that not any of our Southern counties, the neighbourhood of 1] him with ſeveral eſtates, | Int 
—_— London excepted, come up to the fertility of this. ] Here is an hoſpital founded in the reigh'of Queen few. where 
| | | | 7 | Lo oo for twelve poor men ; and two charity-ſchools for child del it was 
A DzscrreTive Account or THE CiIrtESs, BorRoUGHs, || both ſexes,. ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription. den of Abo 
\ CorroRaTIONS, Towns, VILLA GES, AND OTHER RE- ff As Hereford is the principal place in the county, the _ Goodri 
MARKABLE PLACES'IN THIS COUNTY: RR are held here, as are alfo the quarter-ſeffions and county A _— as 2pP* 
: cs i TT BID „„ The tradeſmen are divided into companies as in e and in 
HzRETORD, ten miles from Leominſter, . and 130 from II each of them enjoy their diſtinct privileges. ad by WI 
London, is the chief city, not of this county only, but of all the] The government of the city, is veſted in a mayor, bil. ur 
counties Welt of the Severn. In the time of the civil wars it || ſteward, recorder, twelve aldermen, thirty-one common-cy b. ſent 1. 
was very ſtrong, and being well fortified, and as well defended, a town-clerk, ſword-bearer; ſerjeants at mace,- and other une 1 
ſupported a tedious and ſevere ſiege; for, befides the parlia-' [| officers. It has three weekly markets, held on Wednefy = 7 ſc 
, _ mentary forces, who could never reduce it, the Scots army || Fridays, and Saturdays.  - OR = Ku 
- continued before it till they loſt above 4000 of their men; and] About a mile from Hereford are the remains of a R aer 
At laſt it was rather ſurrendered: by the fatal iſſue of the war, [| camp, called Oyſter-Hill, which is ſuppoſed to have re ſituate 4 
than by the attacks of the beſiegers. | . II name from Oſtorius, the Roman general, who penetrate es s r = 
Hereford is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been founded by King II this part of the iſland. And at a; fmall village, called Earix | an eng 
Edward the Elder, though others imagine that it aroſe during [| WALL, on the banks of the Wye, are the remains of Pb +: pally WP. 
the Saxon Heptarchy, and firſt became conſiderable about the |} camp,” which was doubtleſs thrown up by the Saxons * anreller 
ear 825, on account of a church built by Milfrid, king of the [| wars with the Britons. . er mich _ 
Eaſt-Angles, who was murdered at the inſtigation of Quindreda, |]. To the South of Hereford is a ſmall village called K1Lteecys | | N religh 
the wife of my Offa. This church ſoon after became a cathe- }| where there was formerly a convent, the church belongęin = #F . bu 
dral, and Hereford was made the ſee of a biſhop; but in the | which is ſtill ſtanding, and appears to have been edlen = 5 ria 
reign of Edward the Confeſſor, Griffin, Prince of South-Wales, [| St. David; but it was afterwards given to the abbey of Gl I = * 4 = 
ſacked the city, deſtroyed the cathedral, and carried the biſhop J ceſter, and is at preſent under the patronage of that cathelry | Laa 
away priſoner. - „„ 1 „„ who generally preſent one of their vicars to the living. I dendes th 
At the time of the Norman invaſion, Hereford was in ruins, At another village, called Ha xoLuD<&Ewaas, ſituated on th 1 ance of ( 
. and ſo few people left in it, that, according to Doomſday-Book, || river Doyer, was formerly a convent and a ſtately church bu enables t! 
the number amounted to no more than 10g. The conqueror I like that of Kilpeche, both were given to the abbey of Gloy | comfortab 
conſidered it as a town of too much conſequence to be neglected, || ceſter, and its revenues are now annexed to the Chapter of that At a ſ 
and therefore ordered a ſtrong caſtle to be built near the place I cathedral. „„ | DE | caſtle, ca 
where the cathedral formerly ſtood. This caſtle has been many || Near theſe villages is a beautiful ſpot, which, from the rich. WA oblong fo 
years totally demoliſhed ;" but according to Leland, who ſaw || neſs of the ſoil, is called the Golden Vale. It produces the to ſuppoſ 
its ruins, it Muſt have been a place of very great ſtrength ;- for IJ greateſt crops of the fineſt wheat, and in the ſpring, when vege- Romans! 
he ſays, the walls were exceeding high, with lofty towers, and || tation cauſes the fruits of the earth to ſhew themſelves, it appears with ſtone 
that on the ſide next the land there were deep ditches faced with || as if covered with flowers. The hills and woods on each ſide == with a co 
ſtone, to defend it againſt the enemy. | contribute to enliven the ſcene, and the whole is more beautiful | At a i 
When the barons broke out in rebellion againſt Henry III. II than the imagination can paint, or the pen deſcribe. | man, ſom 
they hogan their operations at this place, under the command of About fix miles to the North of Hereford is a confiderable which he 
Simon Mountfort, Earl of Leiceſter ; and their firſt act of hoſti- JJ village called KENCHESTER, and fuppoſed by ſome to have been ud the C 
| Hity was to impriſon the biſhop and ſuch of the canons as were | a Roman city; but no remains of it are now left, except the | the Jewe 
foreigners, after they had plundered them of all their valuable || ruins of a temple, built of fine Roman bricks, and ſome part curiolity 1 
effects. It was alſo of conſiderable repute, when the barons [| of the foundation of a wall. Near theſe at different times have | ſight « i 
took up arms againſt Edward II. whoſe great favourite, Hugh || been found _ antiquities, particularly a bath, and a fine |} whom it 
Spencer, Earl of Glouceſter, was hanged here, on a gallows fifty [| pavement, with ſeveral Roman coins. Ne. royal dian 
feet high; and ſeveral others, the favourites of that prince, ſhared - A little to the North of this village is a prodigious high killed in 
J 8 e II mountain, the aſcent to which is very ſteep, and on the ſummit Engliſh; 
At a ſmall diſtance from this place was fought a moſt bloody I are the remains of a camp, from whence there is an extenſive people, y 
battle between the army of Henry VI. and that of the Earl of I and delightful proſpect. There are alſo the remains of a large them by t 
March (afterwards Edward IV.) the latter of whom was con- i old camp at a village called BRocKHamerton; but by whom it BROM 
queror; and having taken ſeveral of the Welſh nobility, as well JI was raiſed is not known. Worcelte 
as others, priſoners, he brought them into the city, and ordered . MarCLEvy-HiLL, ſix miles to the Eaſt of -Hereford, is re- being aln 
them to be executed in the moſt barbarous manner. | markable only for a ſingular event that happened to itvin the low build 
The laſt time we find this place mentioned in the military | year 1576, and which, though of ſo ſtrange a nature, has been a weekly 
_ annals of yag/and is, on the breaking out of the civil wars, [| indiſputably authenticated. The particulars are as follow: On miles. 
when Sir William Waller ſeized it for the parliament, but was || a ſudden the hill ſhook, and roared in a terrible manner, and in To the 
driven from it foon after by the royal army. During the diſpute, || this ſtate it continued three ſucceſſive days, when about fix ol the laſt 
however, the city ſuftained conſiderable damage, and two of its | o'clock in the evening it was put in motion, and continued Duke of 
churches were totally deſtroyed. V | moving for eight hours, during which time it advanced upwards It is a ne 
With reſpeRt to the preſent ſtate of this city, it is till large, II of 200 feet from its former ſituation, and conſiderably increaſed of it is: 
being about a mile and a half in compaſs ; but whatever it was | in its height. In the place from whence it ſet out was left 2 22 
in former times, it is now much decayed, and thinly inhabited. II gap, 400 feet lon = g20 feet broad; and in its progreſs it uilding 
The buildings, in general, are old and mean, nor is there any trade I overthrew a chapel belonging to a village called Kynaſton, toge- manſion- 
carried on, except in the making of gloves, which is very trifling. II ther with all the trees, houſes, &c. that ſtood in its way; carry- large par 
Here are four pariſh churches, but neither of them merit a I ing with it the trees that grew on it, the ſheep-folds, and ſome canal, w 
particular deſcription, being four old Gothic ſtruQures, and not I flocks of ſheep that were flac there. Mr. Camden obſerves, The hou 
containing any thing worthy of notice. 8 . that the earthquake which removed this hill was of that kind fine pair 
The cathedral, which was rebuilt in the reign of William [| which naturaliſts call Braſmacia, being a motion up and down, | There a 
the Conqueror, is a magnificent Gothic ſtructure. Within it | or + ec to the horizon. 5 5 | chapel, t 
are ſeyeral ancient monuments ; and in the North wing is the nother circumſtance, no leſs remarkable, happened about whole, 11 


ſheep wa 
as well a 

LEOMu 
its name 
and whic 


tomb of Cantalupe, a noted legendary writer. The chapter, || the year 1695, in a common meadow called Valley the Wergins. 
_ excluſive of the biſhop, conſiſts of a dean, a chancellor, ſixteen [| Two large ſtones ſet upright for a water-mark were ſuddeniy 
canons, twenty-ſeven prebendaries, a chaunter, a treaſurer, || and imperceptibly removed 400 yards, though they were ſo 
twelve vicars, with deacons, choriſters, and other proper officers, -|| large, that when they were removed back again, one of them 

all of whom have houſes in a place called the Cloſe, except __ nine yoke of oxen to draw it. | | 
2 | | Ross is a town of conſiderable antiquity, and pleaſantly ſitu- are of 0 
under the direction of a preſident. The biſhop's palace is a | ated on the banks of the Wye. The air here is excecding Linum, | 
handſome building, but does not contain any thing remarkable. II healthy, and the neighbouring fields and orchards as fertile and kind of 
Between the cathedral and the palace is a venerable pile of || delightful as can be imagined. The town conſiſts of two 
building, entirely of ſtone, not excepting the roof. Tt conſiſts || ſtreets, each about half a mile long, croſſing each other in the 
of two chapels, one above the other, beſides the portico and || middle. The houſes are in general well built, and the place 
choir. The ground-plot is. a perfect ſquare, with four pillars IJ for its ſize, is very populous. - It is a free borough, and bas 
in the middle, and arches every way; over theſe pillars is a || been fo ever ſince the reign of Henry III. The only remark- 
cupola in the form of an octagon, and on the walls have been || able buildings in it are, two charity-ſchools, both of which ale 
a variety of paintings. The portico is very grand, and ſeems || ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription. 
to be an imitation of the works of the Romans, it con of || At 7 
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and is p 
ſeveral b 
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repaired. 
remains 
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front of 


the Weſt-end of the town is a fine cauſeway made for the 

de, [| uſe of the inhabitants by Mr. John Kyrle, a native of the place, 
formed of {ſingle ſtones. The lower chapel, whoſe entrance is I who alſo founded and endowed an alms-houſe for aged pou 

. by a few ſteps under ground, is dedicated to St. Catharine, and || The weekly market, which is held on Thurſdays, is well ſupf- 
the upper one to St. Cuthbert. The laſt had anciently pre- || plied with all kinds of proviſions, and is greatly frequented by 
bendaries, who were afterwards tranſlated to the abbey of St. || the people from the neighbouring country. 1 
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—. .. hood of Roſs is a ſmall village called WiLTON, 
E ee the ruins of an ancient caſtle, but by whom 


D, zs not known. | 
uilt is 3 1g the South of Roſs are the remains of 


as appears ign of King John we find it and its manor poſſeſſed 


and in the rel 
by 


was 
RY, OT 
Wy” the South-end of Malvern-Hills. 
| are well built, 
The town 1s C 
pally enga 
reign of 


lers. n 
| «qo annexed to it in the reign of Edward III. When 


the religious houſes were difſolved, this hoſpital ſhared the ſame 
fate, but its rents have been ſince recovered, and it is now 
a propriated for the reception of ſeven men and three women, 
| Ki poor aged perſons, with a chaplain, who is called the maſter, 
appointed by the Dean of Hereford. Each of the penſioners, 
pres their apartments, with clothes and fire, haye an allow- 
ance of 61. 13. 4d. annually, which, with ſome other gifts, 


comfortable manner. | 5 ; 
At a ſmall diſtance from hence are the ruins of an ancient 


caſtle, called Bramſtill. It appears to have been built in an 
oblong form, and from a variety of circumſtances there is reaſon 
to ſuppoſe that it was erected by the Britons ſoon after the 
Romans left the iſland. It is ſurrounded by a double ditch faced 
with ſtone, and the ſolitary ſituation fills the mind of the beholder 
with a contemplative melancholy. | 

At a ſmall village called CoLwaLr, near Ledbury, a poor 
man, ſome years ago, found a coronet, richly ſet with diamonds, 
which he carried to Glouceſter, and ſold to a Goldſmith for g11. 
and the Goldſmith fold it to a Jeweller in London for 25ol. and 
the Jeweller is ſaid to have cleared 1500l. by it. This great 
curiolity was deſtroyed before any of the learned had procured a 
ſight «4 it, ſo that we are left utterly in the dark with reſpect to 
whom it belonged ; but we are of opinion that it had been the 
royal diamed of one of the Welch princes, who might have been 
killed in one of the battles fought near this place with the 
Engliſh ; for notwithſtanding the barbarous ferocity of thoſe 


them by the Romans. 

BROMYARD.1S a ſmall town ſituated on the road leadin 
Worceſter to Leominſter. It ſtands on a moſt delightful ſpot, 
being almoſt ſurrounded with orchards. The as are poor 
low buildings, but the church is a handſome edifice. It has 
a weekly market on Monday, and is diſtanf from London 125 
miles. 

To the South-Weſt of Bromyard is Hampton-Court, the ſeat 
of the laſt Earl of Coningſby. It was built by Henry Bolingbroke, 
Duke of Lancaſter, afterwards Henry IV. in the form of a caſtle. 
It is a noble ſtructure with ſtrong ſtone walls, and on each ſide 
of it is a lofty hill, from whence there are the moſt delightful 
22 over great part of the neighbouring countries. The 

uilding has undergone ſome repairs, and is now fitted up for a 
manſion-houſe, having delightful gardens, fine woods, and a 
large park well ſtocked with deer. There is alſo an extenſive 
canal, which is ſupplied with water from a neighbouring ſtream. 
The houſe is elegantly furniſhed, and ornamented with many 
fine paintings by Hans Holbein and other capital maſters. 
There are two geometrical ſtair-caſes, and a ſmall, but neat 
chapel, the windows of which are finely painted. Upon the 
whole, it is a very agreeable manſion, and fo well ſtocked with 
ſheep walks and paſture for cattle, as to afford all the neceſſaries 
as well as conveniences of life. | Ez 
 LEOMINSTER, or LEMSTER, is ſaid by ſome to have received 
ts name from an ancient monaſtery built by King Merwald, 
and which continued in great repute for many ages. But others 
are of opinion that it derived its name from the Latin word 
Linum, ſignifying flax, the country about it producing the beſt 
kind of that valuable plant. The town is large and populous, 
and is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Lug, over which it has 
ſeveral bridges. The pariſh-church is a large old Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, but looks exceeding handſome from its having been lately 
repaired, At the Eaſt-end of it was formerly a priory, ſome 
remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen. - 

he only charitable foundation here is an alms-houſe, on the 
front of which is the figure of a man with a hatchet in his hand, 
aud beneath him the following lines: 


Let him that gives his goods before he's dead, 
Take up this hatchet and cut off his head. 


The traditional wy . 
related by the — given of this ſtrange figure is thus 
No. 13. 


people, yet they had not loſt all the knowledge of the arts taught | 


They fay that a perſon who had given 


enables them to ſpend the remainder of their days in a very | 


from | 


they accumulate. 


ä e 


away great part of his fortune to relieve diſtreſſed people, hap- 
pened to be in want himſelf, and having ſolicited ſome favours 
from thoſe who were rich, was treated with contempt, and 
upbraided for his want of prudence; which ſo affęected him, that 
it threw him into a fever, of which he died. His widow, who 
afterwards recovered one of his eſtates, built this alms-houſe, 


and ordered the above figure and inſcription to be put up as a 


memento of the circumſtance. | | 
This town, was incorporated by Queen Mary, and is governed 
by a high-ſteward, a bailiff, and twelve common-council, with 
a town-clerk and other proper officers. . The weekly market, 
which is held on Friday, is plentifully ſupplied with all forts of 
proviſions, particularly vegetables, which grow here to the 
greateſt perfection, the ſoil being fertile and well calculated for 
the purpoſe. 5 
he wool brought to this market has been reckoned the beſt 
in all Europe, except that of Apulia and Tarentrum, and was 
deſervedly called Lemſter Ore, becauſe it greatly enriched the 
Tue town has alſo the beſt flax, wheat, and barley, in 


lace, 
. It carries on a conſiderable trade in wool, gloves, 


leather, and hats, having many mills and other machines con- 
ſtantly working on the rivers that flow through the valley in 
which it ſtands. | 
* Near this town are ſtill the remains of an old camp, which, 
from the ditches and ramparts, appear to have been originally 
a place of great ſtrength ; and there was formerly a ſtrong caſtle 
on a neighbouring hill, called Comfor, ſome remains of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen. | 7 | 
On the ſummit of a hill, about five miles North of Leominſter” 
was a fortreſs called Richard's-Caſtle, built in the reign of 
Edward the Conſeſſor; but very little of its ruins are now to 
be ſeen. Near this ſpot is a well, in which great quantities of 
ſmall bones are frequently found, and although the well has 
been many times cleared of them, yet the like again appears ; 
but no reaſon can be given from whence they come, or how 


WEOBLEY, or WEBLEy, though a very ancient town, is 
now ſo poor a place as to be ſcarce worth notice. It had a 
ſtrong caſtle in the reign of King ar a which the Earl of 
Glouceſter ſeized, and placed a garriſon there for the Empreſs 
Matilda ; but it has been long totally demoliſhed, and the ſpot 
on which it ſtood is almoſt forgot. The chief buildings here 
are two charity-ſchools, one for boys and the other for girls, 
both of which are ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription. | 

In the neighbourhood of Weobley are ſeveral gentlemen's 
ſeats, particularly the Holme, which formerly belonged to 
General Carpenter, who ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf under 
the Duke of Marlborough, and in ſuppreſſing the Scotch rebellion 
in 1715. 

Aichenfield ſeems to retain the name of Ariconium. Nothing 
remains” of its ſplendour, but a piece of a temple probably, 
with a nich, which is five feet high, and three broad within, 
built of brick, ſtone, and indiſſoluble mortar. There are many 
large foundations near it. A very fine Moſaic floor, a few years 
ago, was found entire, which was ſoon torn to pieces by the 
ignorant country people. A bath was found here by Sir John 
Hoſkins, about ſeven feet ſquare, the pipes of lead entire : thoſe 
of brick were a foot long, three inches ſquare, let artificially 
into one another; over theſe, we ſuppoſe, was a pavement. 

All round the city you may eaſily trace the walls, ſome ſtones 
being left every where, though overgrown by hedges and timber- 
trees. The Patton of the place 1s a gentle eminence of a 
ſquariſh form ; the earth black and rich, overgrown with bram- 
bles, oak-trees full of ſtones, foundations, and cavities, where 
they have been digging, and found many coins, &c. | 

This City is overlooked and ſheltered towards the North with 


a prodigious mountain of ſteep aſcent ; on the top ſtands a vaſt 


— —ê 
— 


camp, with works altogether inacceſſible, which is called Credon- 
Hill. At the ſummit, you are preſented with an extenſive 
proſpect, as far as St. Michael's-Mount in Monmouthſhire; 


crowned with two tops, and of conſiderable reſort among zealots 


of the Romiſh perſuaſion, who believe this holy hill was ſent 
thither by St. Patrick out of Ireland, and that it works wonders 
in ſeveral caſes. | | 
On the other fide is the vaſt black mountain, which ſeparates 
Brecknockſhire from this county. The town underneath ap- 
pears like a little copſe. Dinder-Hill, whereon is a Roman 
camp, ſtands on the contrary bank of the Wye. 
pon the Lug are Sutton-Walls, another vaſt Roman camp 
upon an hill overlooking a beautiful vale; which was the regal 


reſidence of the powertul King Offa, but chiefly remarkable tor 


the murder of young King Ethelbert, whom he allured thither, 
under pretext of courting his daughter, and who was buried in 
the neighbouring church of Marden, ſituated in a marth by the 
river fide. Hence his body was afterwards conveyed to Hereford 
and enſhrined ; but the particular place cannot be found, his 
monument being deſtroyed by the Welſh, under a rebellious 
Earl of Mercia, who alſo plundered the city, and robbed the 
eccleſiaſtics. | 
KEYNTON, now called KI x rox, is a very conſiderable town, 
in which are many good houſes, and the ſituation is pleaſant and 
agreeable. . It does not, however, contain any remarkable {truc- 
tures, beſides the chufch, which is a large Gothic edifice, and a 
| H h well- 
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well-endowed free-ſchoo), where youth are qualified for the uni- 


erſity. 


The principal trade of the place conſiſts in making of coarſe | 


Woollen cloths, by which many hands are employed, and conſi- 
derable ſums of money brought to the place. 

The weekly market on W 

forts of proviſions ; and there are four annual fairs, viz. on the 


Wedneſday before Eaſter, Whitſun-Monday, the 2d of Au- 


guſt, and the 4th of September, being diſtant from London 
152 miles; 1 : 

There is a pleaſant village about three miles Eaſt of this town, 
called Huntington, but it does not contain any thing remarkable, 
only that it has two annual fairs, viz. on the 28th of June, and 
13th of November, where great numbers of Welſh. cattle are 


: fold, beſides vaſt quantities of Glouceſter cheeſe. 


The village of CLiFyFoRD is ſituated to the South of this place, 
and is famous for being the youthful reſidence of the beautiful 
Roſamond. 12% | We 

In the reign of Henry I. a cenvent was founded here for 
monks of the Cluniac order, which remained till the diſſolution 
of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to fifty- 
feven pounds ſeven ſhillings. Cs HEE 

Before we leave this part of the county, we ſhall only mention, 
that at a village called Doward, in the pariſh of Whitchurch, at 
_ a conſiderable diſtance Eaſtward of Clifford, are ſti} the remains 
of an ancient fortification on the top of a hill, which ſeems to 
| have been a place of great ſtrength, from the depth of the ditches ; 
and it was remarkable, that ſome years ago, as labourers were 
employed in digging for iron ore, they diſcovered ſeveral heads of 
 grrows, and an arched vault, which contained a human ſkeleton 
of a very large ſize ; but how long it had remained there is not 
certain. | 5 85 

Robert, Earl of Ferrers, in the reign of King Stephen, founded 
a convent at this place for monks of the Ciſtertian order, which 
became of great repute in latter times, as appears from the ſtate 
of its annual revenues at the diffolution, which amounted to one 


* 


hundred and eighteen pounds. 

There was allo a nunnery in the foreſt of Aconbury, North 
of this place, founded in the reign of Henry I. which remained 
till the general diſſolution, when it contained only a prioreſs and 
ſeven nuns; its annual revenues amounting to ſixty- ſeven pounds 
thirteen ſhillings. | 

The laſt market-town in this county is PEMBRIDGE, which is 
only a poor place, but carries on a conſiderable trade in the 
W of woollen cloth, by which the people are em- 
ployed, and idleneſs prevented. It does not, however, contain 
any thing remarkable that merits particular deſcription, the 
houſes being low, and the ſtreets exceeding dirty. It has a poor 
weekly market on Tueſday, and two annual fairs, viz. on the 
12th of May and the 22d of November, both for Welſh cattle, 
and is diſtant from London 147 miles. | | 

Near this place is a ſmall village, called WIio MORE, where 
William Fitz-Oſborne founded a Rong caſtle, in the reign of 


William the Conqueror. From the ruins of its walls, of which 


1 part are ſtill ſtanding, it appears to have been a moſt magni- 


cent ſtructure, and ſuitable to the dignity of that great baron, 


who was in many reſpeQts little inferior to his ſovereign. 

In its neighbourhood was alſo a priory for Benedictine monks, 

founded in the reign of Henry TI. but none of its ruins are vi- 
fible. The chat of this place was formerly collegiate, but 
the whole manor is now the property of the Earl of Oxford. 
The village has two ſmall fairs, viz. on the 25th of April and 
the 25th of July. . 
Near Wigmore is a village called LIM BROOkR, beautifully 
ſituated on the river Lug, where, in the reign of Richard I. the 
Earl of Mortimer founded a convent for monks of the Auguſtine 
order, which remained till the general diſſolution, but none of 
Its ruins are now to be found. | 

There are the ruins of a'magnificent ſtrong caſtle at a ſmall 
village, a little more to the North, called Brampton-Brion, 
which belonged formerly to the noble family of that name, but 
it has ſince come by marriage to the Harleys, earls of Oxford. 
Great part of the walls are ſtill ſtanding, and the gate-houſe, 
which is ſtill entire, is a very curious ſtructure, and conveys ſome 
idea of its ancient 13 There is a poor fair at this village 


for toys, on the 22d of June. 8 


The laſt village we ſhall mention is LAN TwWwAR DEN, not that. 


it contains any thing curious in itſelf, only that near it are the 
remains of an ancient Roman camp, where ſeveral antiquities 
have been found. There are alſo ſeveral ſepulchral monuments 
in its neighbourhood to the memory of the ancient Britons, 
and urns Lava been found containing the aſhes of ſeveral 


of the Romans, who died defore they were converted to 


- Chriſtianity. 
BioGRAPHICAL HisTORY OF THE COUNTY OF HEREFORD. 


Mr. Joun KyRLE, a native of Roſs, died in the year 1724, 


at the age of 8 after he had ſpent above ſixty years in 
doing good ta his fellow- creatures. He was a bachelor, and 
poſſeſſed an eſtate of zool. a year, of which he ſpent only 50l. for 


| the ſupport of himſelf. He diſtributed medicines to the 
gratis, and when the advice of a phyſician was neceſſary, he { 
for one at his own expence. He redeemed Poor debtors "24 
. priſon, and gave them ſmall ſums to begin trade. * 


edneſday is well ſupplied with all them from going to law, by which many families were Preſeryey 


. Bathurſt : 


—— OS 


riſo | | N In almoſt al 
diſputes among the people he acted as a mediator, and prevented 


from deſtruction. He bought all ſorts of coarſe cloth, Which h 
cauſed to be made up for the uſe of the poor, and diſtribute 
meat and bread to them weekly. But his character wil be 
better known, from the following lines of Pope's epiſtle to tos 


« But all our praifes, why ſhould lords engroſs ? 
« Riſe, bans mule ! and ſing the Man of Roſs, 
« Whoſe cauſeway parts the vale with ſhady rows, 
« Whoſe ſeats the weary traveller repoſe ? | 
« Who taught that heav'n- directed ſpire to riſe ? 
« The Man of Roſs, each liſping babe replies. 
« Behold the market-place with poor vel; read, 
« The Man of Roſs divides the daily bread : 
« He feeds yon alms-houſe, neat, but void of ſtate, 
„Where age and want ſit ſmiling at the gate: 
He portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 
The young who labour, and the old who reſt. 
As any fick ? the Man of Ros relieves, 
1 FPreſcribes, attends, the med'cine makes and gives. 
« Ts there a variance? enter but his door, 
„ Balk'd are the courts, and conteſt is no more. 
« Deſparing quacks with curſes fled the place, 
« And vile attornies, now an uſeleſs race. 
Thrice happy man! enabled to purſue 
« What many wiſh, but want the power to do. 
« Oh ſay what ſums that gen'rous hand ſupply ! 
« What mines to ſwell that boundleſs charity ? 
« Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 
This man poſſeſt—five hundred pounds a year. 
« Bluſh, grandeur, bluſh ! proud courts withdraw your blaze, 
« Ye little ſtars hide your diminiſh'd rays.” 


— 


Roß ERT DEVRREUx, Earl of Eſſex, a gallant ſoldier, and: 
great favourite of Queen Elizabeth, was born in this county on 
the 10th of November 1567. He was inſtructed in grammar- 
i by a private tutor, and afterwards ſent to Trinity-Col. 
lege, 

2 of the learned Dr. Whitgift, who was afterwards archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. | | 

After the death of his father, which happened when he wx 
young, his mother married the great-Earl if Leiceſter, who ſent 
for Eſſex to court when he was little more than ſeventeen yeas 
of age. His converſation was ſo lively, and his perſonal accon- 
pliſhments ſo engaging, that he was ſoon taken notice of by the 
. wary who appointed him one of the gentlemen of her bed- 
chamber. EL | 

When the Earl of Leiceſter was ſent to command the army is 
Holland, that had beed raiſed to oppoſe the forces of the Duke 
D*Alva in 1586, young Eſſex was ſent along with him, and at 
the battle of Zutphen he behaved with ſo much bravery, that he 
received the honour of knighthood on the field of battle, in the 
face of the army, who always loved and eſteemed him. When 
he returned to England, he remained at court till the kingdom 
was threatened by an invaſion from Spain, when he again enter- 
ed Imto the army under the command of his ſtep-father, who 
raiſed him to be general of the horſe ; but the Engliſh fleet having 
prevented the landing of the Spaniards, Eſſex had not an oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying his courage, which grieved him ſo much, that 
to acquire military glory he went on an expedition to Pot- 
tugal, in order to reſtore Don Antonio to the crown, who 
had been unjuſtly deprived of it by the arms of Philip. 

Eſſex undertook this enterprize in direct contradiction to het 
majeſty's orders, and thereby incurred her diſpleaſure ; but ſoon 
after his return to England, he was re-eſtabliſhed in her favou, 
and appointed to command the forces raiſed in defence of Henry 
of Navarre, afterwards King Henry IV. of France. In 1590 
he reduced the town of Cadiz; and the year following w# 
created earl-marſhal of England. | | ö 

But notwithſtadning the great favours he had received from li 
ſovereign, and the profound reſpect he was accuſtomed to ſhen 
her on moſt occaſions, ſuch was his lofty ſpirit, that he coul 
not bear an affront even from her; for when the queen one da, 
tranſported by her paſſion, gave him a box on the car, Eſtes, 
prompted, as it were, by a kind of natural inſtinct, clapped l 
hand upon his ſword, and ſwore that he would not bear ſu 
treatment, were it from the eighth Henry himſelf. | 

Even after this violent breach, he found means to re-eſtabliſh 


his intereſt with the queen, but maintained it only for a ſhort time: 
In 1598 he was ſent over to Ireland, in order to ſubdue the f 
bellious Earl of Tyrone, but failing in that enterprize, he 280 
fell into diſgrace; and thqygh, after his return, he ſeemed to 


in a fair way of recoverin PA majeſty's favour, yet, actual 

by his own reſtleſs ſpirit ah further irritated by the e e 

offered to him by his enemies, he attempted to raiſe an wy 
: 1 : 


ambridge, where he finiſhed his ſtudies under the direc. { 
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PX. being ſeized in his own houſe, he was confined 
tion; VN : 4 condemned to death. ; 


* 


brou dreadful ſentence was pronounced, Eſſex ſpoke like 

. _ Rations of life were of ſhort duration; but he 
a N he ſhould be ſorry if he was repreſented to the queen as a 
2 0 that deſpiſed her clemency, though he would not be ſup- 
py _ make any cringing ſubmiſſion to obtain it. 


P Notwithſtanding his haughty a e even at this period, yet | 


5 1. uld certainly have been preſerved, had it not been for 
— 3 of the Counteſs o Nottingham. During the 
* of the ill offices of his enemies, preſented him with a 
fin deſiring him to keep that as a pledge of her affection; and 
21 5 fame time aſſured him, that to whatever diſgract he ſhould 
fall -whatever prejudices ſhe might be induced to entertain againſt 
Im yet if he ſent her that ring, ſne would, immediately _ 
fi ht of it, recolle& her former tenderneſs, would afford him 

- in a hearing, and would pay a favourable attention to his 
apology. Eſſex, notwithſtanding all his misfortunes, reſerved 
cis precious gift to the laſt extremity ; and, aſter his trial and 
condemnation, he reſolved to try the experiment, and committed 
the ring to the Counteſs of Nottingham, whom he earneſtly en- 
joined to deliver it to the queen. Ihe counteſs was adviſed by her 

uſhand, who was a mortal enemy to Eſſex, not to execute the 
commiſſion, and by his influence ſhe treacherouſly with-held the 

ledge. The queen, who ſtill expected that her favourite would 
make the laſt appeal to her tenderneſs, and who aſcribed the 
neglect of it to his obſtinacy, was, after much delay, and many 
internal combats, urged by reſentment and policy to ſign the 
warrant for his execution, which was ſent by Lord Darcy, who 
informed the earl it was her majeſty's order that he ſhould be 
beheaded on the 25th of February, according to his own requeſt, 
in the court-yard of the Tower. | 

On the day of execution, he was attended by one Aſhton, a 


— 
SY 


of the queen's affection for him, ſhe had, on his expreſ- 


diſſenting miniſter, and two divines of the church of England. 
Several noblemen, by Elizabeth's order,” were preſent on the 
ſcaffold, together with ſome of the aldermen -of London, and 
many of the principal attendants of the court. His behaviour 
to the laſt moment was full of penitence and contrition ; but 
his puniſhment was greatly augmented by the inexperience or 
timidity of the executioner, who made ſeveral ſtrokes before he 
ſevered the head from the body. + | | 

'Thus died Robert Devereux, Earl of Eſſex, who was a noble- 
man poſſeſſed of excellent and amiable qualities; brave, liberal, 
and humane; a patron of learning, in which he himſelf held a 
conſiderable rank : he was a warm friend, and an open enemy. 
His foibles were, vanity, ambition, and an impetuoſity of temper, 
to which he fell a ſacrifice on the 25th of February 1601, in the 
thirty-ſixth year of his age. | 
— GroRGE CARPENTER, a brave military officer, was born in 
this county in the year 1667. Having naturally a taſte for the 
army, he entered, when young, as a private man into one of the 
troops of horſe-guards, after which he procured the place of 
quarter-maſter in a regiment of dragoons. His firſt commiſſion 
was that of a cornet, from which, in a ſeries of years, he roſe 
to lieutenant-colonel, and at length procured the command of a 
regiment. „ 4 

During the wars in the reign of King William, he behaved 
with great bravery, and was in many battles both under the Duke 
of Marlborough in the reign of Queen Anne, and alſo in Spain 
under the Earl of Peterborough. | 

In 1715, when the rebellion broke out in Scotland, he was 
ſent againſt ſuch as had taken arms in Lancaſhire, and ſurround- 
ed them in the town of Preſton, where he obliged them to ſur- 
render at diſcretion; and for theſe ſervices he was promoted to 
the character of lieutenant-general. 


| In 1719 he was made an Iriſh peer, and enjoyed that dignity 
til 


| his death, which happened in the year 1731. 
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Thurſday be- 


fore 


Bromyard. 9 Friday before 
L 


Dorſtone. . . - » » - 


Kingſland 2 


and cheeſe 


fore Eaſter . | — | | 
| Xeynton .........4 | Whit-Monday — | Horſes and cattle 
Auguſt 3 2 OI all 1orts 


September 4 


j Wedneſday be- YA 


28 


— ee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee eg mes 2 
Places. Months. |Day Articles ſold. Places. Months. Dey Articles ſold. 
: | 
| | = Cattle, horſes, Monday before \ EG. 
Bramptoůn AY 8 22 ſheep, 8 ſ (Eaſter 3 1 and 
urſday be- | | Hay 12 
fore March 25 Cattle and horſes 1 „ 22 Ditto and wool 
May 31 | 3 5 2 | 1 Cattle, hops, pigs 
Whit-Monday | — NN and cheeſe 
| | Monday before | } Cattle, cheeſe, & 
St. James's- | — | | Horned cattle and St. Thomas fat hogs. 
63 ſheep G .- 13 
J 
an” 5 27 © | 
1 18 | (Cattle, ſheep, and 
September... . | 27 pigs 
November. . |18 = 
Tueſday - after | 
; _ lemas | — | > Cat. horſes & hops 
B mY | | 
Wedneſday in e 
Hereford, „„ . 0D yore 
„4 19 | Toys | 
ap --» | 1| Cattle and wool l 
Cattle, cheeſe an 
October 20 OLI batter 
| ne 28 
Huntington Jay nee ow 18 CME, biel. lhoep 
| November | 13 . 


n 10 | I Cattle, horſ.hops, 


Cattle, horſes, 


Tueſday after | 
? wool and butter 


Mid-Lent |— 
Sunday .... 
ETC = ops 13 
September. | 4| Hornedcat. & butter 
November... . 8| Cat. hops, & butter 


Leominſter 2 „ „% * 


. is NERD 24| Horned cattle 
W i — _ Croat 12 ; 
Pembridge. .. .. _ 2-7 5 4 
| Holy Thurſday | — | Cattle and ſheep 
rr | 13| Ditto and cheeſe 
| Horſes, cat. ſhee 
Bal =p July. $9. and wool : 
1 Cattle, cheeſe & 
butter 
December.... | 11 | Cattle and pigs 
| — — ee — | Cattle and horſes 
Weobley ......-. b Holy <> — and coarſe 
Thurſday .. 2258 
, . 6 ] Cattle, horſes, & 
Wigmore .... 4 . 3 ſheep 
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Ax ACCURATE LIST or THE ROADS 
| r 
"CO VNTY or HERETO SD 
1 Diſt. Neiehbourinę 8 rhe Noting £- | Dilt. Neiehbouring Se r 

; Places. | from | Neig ring, 88. the Nobility | „ from | Neig "—_ ow of the Nobility 
| 2 : Lon: an h went Aa _ | Lon. an entry. | 
The Road from Miles] At Kenſington is a royal palace; Another Road to Miles N 

London to Hereford. * little beyond it Holland- Hereford. be : 

I — Oule. ; 5 f — . 

From Hyde.- Park- On the left of Chiſwick is a ſeat | To Glouceſter... . - 104 On the right of Red Marlow 
Corner to Ken- of the Duke of Devonſhire ; as alſo, [| Maiſemore-Bridge . | 1054 | a new-built ſeat of —-Gate Ef 
% A3 14 | of the late Earl of Grantham. A 112 | At Ledbury is the ſeat of Joh, 
| Hammerſmith .... | 4 On the right of the ſixth is Gun- || Red Marlow...... | 115 | Skipp, Eſp. and four miles beyond i; 

'Turnham-Green .. | 5 | nerſbury-Houſe, the ſeat of the late Ledb ur - |120 | Mainſton, theſeat of John Durbin 
BA. a Princeth Amelia; and on the left I Farrington........ | 127 | Eſq. : 
Hounſlow ........| 9 | of the eighth is Sion-Houſe, a ſeat || Stokke — 11284 45 Stoke is a ſeat of Lord F oleys 
1 Cranford- Bridge.. | 12 fof the Duke of Northumberland. Lugwardine ...... 1922 To the left of of Lugwardine n 

|| Longford ...... -- | 15 | Nearly oppoſite to the latter is Ofter- j| Lugwardine-Bridge | 133 | Longworth, the ſeat of M. 

. 1 Colnbrook. . . .. »»» | 17 | ly Park, the ſeat of Robert Child, I Hereford .....--.. 135: | Welwyn. And half a mile fed 
PT pn | 204 | Eſq. and adjoining it is a ſeat that |] „ the bridge is Tidner-Forge, belong. 

Salt Hill... Fr 5 212 e e to the late Earl of Holder- | © IX ing to Mr. Watkins. Two * 
Maidenhead-Brid 25 | neſſe, | | | beyond is Sufton,the ſeat of Sir 
Maidenhead-Town 26 To the left of Hounſlow is [ Wheel whoſe family 22 | 

To the 'Thicket... | 29 | Whitton, the ſeat of Mr. Goſling ; ſeſſed it ever ſince. the reign of 
Henley-Bottom ... | g1 4 and near it is Whitton-Dean, the | | Henry III. 

Henley. 35 | ſeat of Col. Campbell. Iwo miles on this fide Hereford, 
Nettlebed ......- 40 On the right of the twelfth is ſon the right, is New-Court, the ſea: 
HuntertonCommon | 42 8 a ſeat of the Earl of of Mr. Sheldon. 
Beggar's-Buſh..... 44 | Berkeley. | ; POT | 

Bo cop 6 At the fifteenth, on the right, is IL | rr pr peed — en et ens 
Shillingford ........ 48 Drayton, a ſeat of the late Farlof Ux- day omar _ | 

| Dorcheſter-Bridge . | 49+ | bridge; and on the left is Stanwell- I} _ 1 | „ 

Bur cot 51 Place, the ſeat of the late Sir John Iþ, --, bare... + In the read to Abergavenny, from 
PPA 522 Gibbons. Wilcock's-Brid 2 | Y, Iron 
Cullum-Bridge....| 55 On the right of the eighteenth is If Worm. Brid 1 e of N. Drake 5 D leats is 
Abingdon ...'..... 50 wy” ley-Park, 8 ſeat of the Duke Hen bun 1 = 888 r LIKE at Dynyitow- 
. of Marlborough. . . | e 
Po Wine 555 80 At the as Beſt on the left, is . ag — oe * ww 2 5 caſtle, and] | 
—_. 614 | Windſor-Caſtle. And on the right, Llanihangei 132 55 er f "AT 1 alſo 
Kingſton-Inn ..... 63 Stoke, belonging to the family of || LIa torch EE 19 —_ K iy * 80 Ch. 
Farringdon 71 | Stapleton; about a mile from which A bes aber ß ¼ TORE egg CN e-wile, 
A 75 is Paris, the ſeat of Lord Godol- 8 e 8 | 

St. John's-Bridge.. | 76 phin. | 10 N : | 
1 dee e 55 7 2 the mnt of ho aber ru MEPs Mtg 

MOTO. .c.. oo. o | is Taplow, a ſeat of the late Earl o f | 
Wale 862 . about two miles from *** = 
Perrot's-Bridge.... | go Ns out of the road, is N | Omery. 
Purlip- Hill.. | 100 | both now the property of Capt. 3 2; 
e 3 102 | O'Brien. 4 Sage * are, : 85 
Glouceſter | 104 On the left, entering Maiden- Suri d Bride be: 7 
A 111 [head, is the ſeat of Penyſton Pow-' Pembrid - . 
Dudley-Croſss 113 | ney, Eſq. | Comb * Fes ws | 
NOT On the left of the twenty-eighth Preſteinn v5 
EIS ends ©6o md 119 | is Shotteſbrook, a ſeat of Arthur || ee S e 0 
Croſs the river to] [Vanſittart, Eſq. And on the right Ki 3 * | 
A 120 | of the twenty-ninth is Biſham-Ab- Clu S EE, OF. 
HOW. .--- oo. 122 | bey, the ſeat of Sir John Hoby, . 5 

| Harewood-End.... | 125 | Bart. | | . „ 351 With ile of M X 
Great Birch....... [12751 At the thirtieth, on the right, is Montgomery. 413 p O38 Cant mile of Montgomery F 
Hereford ......... | 130 | Hurley-Place, the feat of Mr. Wil- * A 

cocks. | : 
On 0 ht e thirty-third is : | ee 8 _— 
| the ſeat of Gov. Hart. And on the | 

| left ofthe thirty-fourthisPark-Place, r 0 

the ſeat of Gen. Fenner, eee | 
| „ Shecknall. ies: | Ontheleftofthe ſixth mile-ſton 
Wenham ; on the right of the ſix- eee 1 --| 9 [is Omberſley, the ſeat of Lor 
| tieth is the houſe of Long, Eſq. . 13 Sandys. 

5 Enter Worceſterſh. | 1 
1 and on the left of the ſixty-ſecond ook 9 
| is the ſeat of Mr. Blands. | 8 2 8 bs 
| On the left of the ſixty-fifth is B . 5 19 

3 * Puſly, the ſeat of Mrs. Allen; and hows Bea. AE 

on the right of the ſixty- ſeventh is Worceſt 3 
| Buckland, the ſeat of Sir Robert || *' PETE non nnn al 
I Throckmorton, Bart. | 
5 On the left of the ſixty-nint | { 
ny the ſeat of Charles Pye, | 
© + — | Kt Farringdon is the ſeat of || 
1 Henry Pyz, Eſq. At Fairford is the | 
ſeat and fine gardensof Mrs. Lambe. | | | 
| And at Barneſley is the ſeat o. h ? 
| | L Eſq. | | 
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M ONMOU TH, belonging to the Dioceſs 


2 — 
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of Landaff, and Province of Canterbury, is 


EY nn - * — * OF SP OII N EF" _ 


"—_ 1 — 2 * 


Sends to Parliament Three 


Bounded by | Extends | Contains Moni 
Herefordſhire on the North. In length from North to South, 6 Hundreds, 
Glouceſterſhire on the Eaſt. twenty-nine miles. 127 Pariſhes, T'wo for the County, 

The river Severn on the South. | In breadth from Eaſt to Weſt, Market-Towns, | 
Brecknock and Glamorgan in| twenty miles. 38,900 Inhabitants. 6 AND 
Wales on the Welt. And in circumference eighty-| And the town neareſt the cen- 8 
2 four miles. tre of the county is Ulſk. One for Monmouth. 
1 3 TIT Fry FEES 8 . l 1 "WP a 8 
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THz NATURAL HisTORY OF THIS COUNTY. 


ONMOUTHSHERE, as well as Monmouth, the 
county-town, received their names from the river Mo- 
now. The thire was formerly a part of Wales, and continued 
ſo till the reign of Charles IT. when it was reckoned an Engliſh 
county, as it has been ever ſince, becauſe the judges then began 
to keep the aſſizes here in the Oxford circuit. | | 

'The ſituation of this 2 is well calculated for commerce; 
but although a taſte for inland navigation prevails in many parts 
of the kingdom, yet it has not received much encouragement 
here. : 

The South coaſt of the county lying along the ſhoxe of the 
channel is expoſed to many diſadvantages, from the vaſt heaps 
of ſands that are thrown up by the Southerly winds. "Theſe ſand- 
banks are often viſible at low water, and unleſs the pilots are 
well acquainted with ſteering between. them, great loſs will 
inevitably happen. | 

Although Monmouthſhire is now reckoned one of the Engliſh 
counties, yet its inhabitants ſtill reſemble the Welſh more than 
the Engliſh, eſpecially in the interior parts. In many places 
both languages are ſpoken, but ſtill with-the*Britiſh accent; for 
it requires many years to diſcern the purity of ſpeech among 
people who live at ſuch a diſtance from the capital. 

In the towns of Monmouth, Abergavenny, and ſome other 
places, thoſe who have had a genteel education are as polite and 
as affable as any in the neighbouring counties; but the lowland 
huſbandmen, and others engaged in rural employments, are for 
the moſt part very ruſtic in-their manners, and far from being 
gy ee. with the principles of hoſpitality. 

Lhe air of Monmouthſhire is temperate and healthy, and the 
ſoil fruitful. The Eaſtern parts are woody, and the Weſtern parts 
mountainous : the hills feed cattle, ſheep, and goats, the vallies 
produce plenty of hay and corn, and the rivers abound with fal- 
mon, trout, and other fiſh ; here is great plenty of coals, which 
not only ſupply the inhabitants of this, but ſome of the neigh- 

uring counties. | 


Monmouthſhire is well watered with fine rivers, the principal 
of which are, 


The Severn, | The Romney, 
The Wye, The Uſk, 
The Monow, | The Ebwith. 


; As the two firſt of theſe rivers are moſt conſpicuous in Glouceſ- 
8 w ſhall give an account of them in our deſcription of 
ounty. | | | | 

The courſe of the Monow has been already deſcribed in our 


—_ 1 der natural hiſtory of Herefordſhire. 


The Romney riſes in Brecknockſhire, and running South-Eaſt, 
= dividing this county from Glamorganſhire, falls into the 
evern. : | 

The Uſk riſes likewiſe in Brecknockſhire, and running alſo 
South-Eaſt, and dividing Monmouthſhire into two almoſt equal 
parts, falls into the Severn near Newport. | 

The Ebwith riſes in the North-Weſt patt of the county, and 
after proceeding South-Eaſt, falls into the Briſtol-Channel, near 
the mouth of the Uſk. | TS | 


A DzescrIeTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE CITIES, BoROUGHS, 


- CORPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 


MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


MonMmourTH, the principal town in this county, diſtant from 
London 128 miles, is a place of great antiquity : it was originally 
e 4-008 with a ſtrong wall, ſome remains of which are ſtill 


to be ſeen; the caſtle, of which the ruins are ſtill viſible, was 


probably built before the eonqueſt ; and during the civil wars in 


the reign of King Stephen, it was alternately in the poſſeſſion of 


both the contending parties: whether it was demoliſhed wholly, 
or in part, is not certain, only that it was either rebuilt, or 
repaired ſoon after, by John, baron of Monmouth, who' defended 
it againſt Henry ITI. but the king took it after a brave reſiſtance, 
and gave it to his ſon Edmund, Earl of Lancaſter, endowing it at 
the — time with many valuable privileges. 

Henry of Bolingbroke, ſon of 855 of Gaunt, reſided ſome 
time in this caſtle, where his ſon Henry V. was born; for 
which reaſon he was called Henry of Monmouth. 

The ſituation of the town is extremely pleaſant, being at the 
confluence of ſeveral ſtreams, and is both populous and well 
built. Beſides the county-hall, where the aſſizes are held, there 
is an exceeding good town-houſe, and one of the moſt handſome 
Gothic churches in England, The chancel is built in the moſt 
curious manner, and there 1s a fine tower on the Weſt end, with 
neat iſles. There is alſo another church, but it does not contain 
any thing remarkable, 

In the reign of Henry I. there was a convent founded here, by 
a Norman biſhop, for black canons; and although an alien 
priory, yet it was afterwards made free, and annexed to ſome 
one of the more wealthy abbies. There was alſo an hoſpital 
founded here by John of Monmouth, in the reign of Henry III. 
but how long it remained is not certain, g. 

There is not much trade carried on here, except the exporta- 
tion of the natural productions of the county, which are ſect to 
Briſtol by the navigation of the 72 
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Spain, and as that extenſive kingdom was at that time partly in- 
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In the reign of Charles I. this town received a charter of in- 
corporation, by which it is governed by two bailiffs, fifteen of | 
the principal inhabitants, who act as a common-council, a town- \ 
clerk, and other proper officers. Here is a weekly market on 
Saturday, Near Monmouth is Troy-Houſe, the ſeat of the 
Duke of Beaufort. | | 

WrIsBg-BIck NOR, about. two miles to the South of Mon- 
mouth, is ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from another village of the 
ſame name in Glouceſterſhire. It ſtands in a peninſula made by 
the river Wye, ſeven miles in compals, Howe! the iſthmus 1s 
but one, and was formerly reckoned in Wales, when Mon- 
mouthſhire was a Welſh county, and from thence obtained its 
diſtinguiſhed epithet. The church is ſo ſituated as not to be 

Com any part of the pariſh, except the verge of the river, on 
the banks of which it ſtands, the bills above it riſing to ſo 
conſiderable a height as totally to intercept the view till you come 
within twenty yards of the building. | 8 BY 
In this church is a chalice, which is of great antiquity, being, 
from its date, made in the year 1176; and although'finiſhed in a 
very rough manner, yet it 25 ſome reſemblance to thoſe uſed in 
the preſent age i it is not decorated with any carvings, or other 
embelliſhments ; and the date is in Arabic characters, which is 
a proof that it was not made in England, -as that language was. 
not then known in this kingdom. | 

As ſome of the Norman territories lay near the borders of 


habited by the Moors, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed that it was 
made by ſome of thoſe Arabians who embraced the Chriſhan re- 
ligion, and by them brought to Brittany, or Normandy, and from 
thence to England. 5 f 1 
- Grace DE Dixv, another ſmall village in this neighbour- 
hood, is ſo called from a convent of that name, founded here 
by John of Monmouth, in the reign of Henry III. and which 
was ſuppreſſed at the diſſolution of religious houſes. There are 
not any remains of this building now to be ſeen, nor any thing 
in the village that demands particular notice. W 
SKINFRITH is a pleaſant agreeable village a little to the North 
of Monmouth, and in its neighbourhood are the remains of an 
ancient caſtle, built by that great baron Hubert de Burgh, Earl of 
Kent, in the reign of Henry III. The reaſon aſſigned for his 
erecting this edifice is, that the king had ſome ſuſpicion he was 
connected with the rebellious barons; and thęrefore, to remove 
every pretence that might be made againſt him on account of his 
diſloyalty, he built this caſtle, and placed a garriſon in it for the 
king. It appears to have been a place of great ſtrength, for the 
walls are exceeding thick; and the ſituation being on an eminence, 
before the invention of gunpowder, it was a ae as impreg- 
nable; it was afterwards annexed to the Dutchy of Laneaſter, 
and is now one of the royal demeſnes. f | 
LLANVOITH, another village in this neighbourhood, has a 
very handſome Gothic church; near which are the remains of 
an ancient monaſtery that formerly belonged to black monks, 
but 5 an alien priory, it was diſſolved in the reign of 
Henry VII. | 25 
GRISMOND is a ſmall village on the banks of the Monow, 
where there are the remains of an ancient caſtle : it was one of 
thoſe 7 to Hubert de Burgh, and appears to have been a 
lace of conſiderable-ſtrength ; the great tower in the middle is 
{till ſtanding, together with many of the walls, but they are 
overgrown with buſhes. This fortreſs was alſo annexed to the 
dutchy of Lancaſter. | 
ABERGAVENNY, is a place of great antiquity, and takes its 
name from its ſituation at the mouth of a ſtream called the 
Gavenny. It is at preſent one of the beſt towns in this county, 
having large open ſtreets, and many elegant buildings. It had for- 
merly a ſtrong caſtle, and the wall that ſurrounds the town is ſtill 
entire. It has a bridge of no leſs than fifteen arches over the 
 Uſk, becauſe it is a great thoroughfare town between Wales and 
Briſtol. The inns are more commodious than in any other 
place in this part of the kingdom; the trade is very conſiderable, 
1 in flannels, of which great quantities are ſent to 


riſtol, and other parts. ö 


The church is a good ancient ſtructure, and the noble family 
of Nevill, to which the town gives title of baron, have a fine 
ſeat in its neighbourhood. There is alſo an academy where 
young men, the children of Proteſtant diſſenters, are qualified 
tor the miniſtry; and ſome excellent ſcholars have had their 
education in it. This academy was founded by the munificence 
of Lady Huntingdon. 1 | | 

The government is veſted in a bailiff, recorder, a common- 
council of twenty-ſeven of the principal inhabitants, with a 
town-clerk, and other proper officers. The weekly market on 
Tueſday is plentifull Appen with all ſorts of neceſſary pro- 
viſions, which are cheap, and the town is diſtant from London 
144 miles. | | 

At the North extremity. of this county, from Abergavenny, 
are HATTEREL-HILLs, among which are the remains of Lan- 
ton-Abbey, ſuppoſed to be one of the moſt ancient buildings in 
the kingdom, The Welſh hiſtorians, particularly Geraldus 
Cambrenſis, tell us, that on the ſpot where this abbey ſtands 
was a chapel, which was the reſidence of St. David, the titular 
ſaint of Wales; and their aſſertion is ſupported from its being 
ſituated in ſo remote a place, as St. David was naturally of a 
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habit, with a quiver of arrows; but the head, hands, and 4 
1 


very ſolitary diſpoſition. The chapel was built of —— 
with ods, and no other ont than green — er as were 
According to Giraldus it was well adapted to religious = 5 8 it ap 
plation, and the moſt conveniently ſeated for canonical lc time 
of any monaſtery in Britain 5 eipline inſcri 
When David died, this humble place was nevleQeq tl Hetei 
beginning of the reign of Henry I. when William, 4 Win, the pi 
the family of Hugh de Lacy, retired to it to lead an — i the in 
life; but at length Erneſius, chaplain to Queen Maud ber ” to ha\ 
his companion. , They were both equally remarkable for ties Ini 
ſanRity and ſimplicity of manners, which made Hugh de L =I conſid 
offer them many large gifts, all which they refuſed exe . defend 
ſufficiency to build them a ſmall ordinary church, Which Pt length 
erected in 1108, and dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt. At le * once o 
Erneſius, by the advice of Anſelm, archbiſhop of Sauter of Juli 
perſuaded Sir William de Lacy to accept of ſome of tlie 5 * 
rous offers made by Hugh, and form a convent ; which r. But 
agreed to, a charter was obtained for building it, and the =: have b. 
the order of canons regular of St. Auſtin. ' 1 diouſſy 
In latter times this building beczme a noble ſtructure 2 
the remains of the church now ſtünding ſhews that it and and the 
formed in the manner of a cathedral, with the cloiſters for * 11 ee 
monks on the South-ſide. There are two towers ſtill ſtandi ee 
on the Weſt front, and the chancel has been a piece of 8 8 
fineſt Gothic architecture that could be executed. It remaliel Fer 
till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annud 5 5 
revenues amounted to ggl. 19s. Part of the priory has been Regs 
my converted into a gentleman's ſeat. N a 
he environs of Abergavenny are rich and beautify i 8 
the reſt of the vale "Ft e abound „ : _ 
charming variety of landſcapes. The Snot 7p are terminated ber 14 
at diſtances with mountains, among which, at the oppoſite ſide The : 
(TOME 4 . ere \ 
of the town, Skirid-Vawr and Blorench raiſe their conſpicuous lled C 
heads, | | 6 ws loſi 
The fuel in this county is pit-coal, and is very cheap, inſy. life 7 12. 
much that they ſell an horſe- load for two-pence, at the yit' It repreſ 
mouth; and it is common in the meaneſt cot to ſee a good fire. les an 
Great quantities of corn are exported out of this county; and was & glc 
frequently the Briſtol merchants ſend their ſhips hither to load certain v 
for Portugal and other foreign countries. toubt bu 
Usk, called in the Welſh language Kaerwyſk, is in the Many 
centre of the county, and ſuppoſed by Camden and others tobe them, w! 
the Burrium of Antoninus, where, according to the 1tinerary, | Adel th 
there was a Roman colony. The town, at preſent, is only a | in priſon 
ſmall place, ſituated on a moſt delightful ſpot, at the confluence | the orate. 
of the Bryden-or Brythen, and the Uſk; and near it arc the i In this 
remains of a ſtrong caſtle, which ſome of the Welſh princes | called M. 
uſed as a garriſon for the defence of the place againſt the incu of theſe 1 
ſions of the Engliſh. | | the abbey 
Beſides the caſtle, there are alſo the remains of ſome old walls; WA an abbey - 
but there are not any public buildings worth notice. There is remains o 
a poor weekly market on Monday ; and the town is 141 mile | Newec 
diſtant from London. N and built 
About three miles to the North of Uſk is Ragland-Caſle, It has a g 
formerly the ſeat of the noble family of Somerſet; and from and conta 
what ſtill remains of the building it appears to have been a molt bridge ove 
Oy, FLY ſtructure. During the civil wars'in the laſt century, caſtle, the 
the Marquis of Worceſter, who was a great favourite of Charles l. grown ov 
and whoſe fon was created Duke of Beaufort, put a garriſon into and the dit 
this caſtle, and held it out a conſiderable time againſt the army Not far 
of the parliament ; but was at laſt obliged fo ſurrender for want one corner 
of proviſions. Great part of the building yet remains, and the when the | 
walls are in many places of a prodigious thickneſs. at a diſtan 
A little to the North of this ſtood White-Caſtle, another very founded it 
ſtrong edifice, but much inferior to Ragland. It was given by annexed ti 
Henry III. to his ſon Edmund, when he created him Earl of rents, whi 
Lancaſter. The relics of this ancient caſtle are in many places College. 
grown over with buſhes ; but ſo much is {till left as exhibits 1 Karerw 
view of its original N and grandeur. Venta Sili 
PonTy-PooL is pleaſantly ſituated to the South-Weſt of Uk: time has le 
it is ſurrounded by hills, with a ſmall river running through walls, and 
part of it, ſo that it is both agreeable and romantic. The periods. 
inhabitants carry on a great trade in japanning of tin mugs, ! he ſaw, an 
which many hands are employed, and conſiderable ſums di ucularly in 
money brought annually to the place. They have alſo plenty chequered] 
of iron ore, and mills on the river for working it; but the town of theſe pa 
does 2 contain a ſingle edifice that merits the attention of 1 particularly 
traveller. It, and at 
Here is a weekly market on Saturday; and the place is 14] in its þill, 
miles diſtant from London. f : | | that this p. 
CAERLEON is a place of very great antiquity, and according the prefects 
to Geraldus Cambreſis, who lived in the reign-of Henry II. ! Which his 
was the Iſca Silurum of the Romans. He tells us that ther curious 5 
were many palaces, caſtles, and towers in it; and that in tit the vulgar p 


of a ſight t] 
Points of hj 

his* anc 
language an 
IS ancient 8 


time of the Romans there were three noble churches, one © 
which was, dedicated to Julius the martyr, a ſecond to d. 
Aaron his companion, and the third was the metropolitan fer 
of Wales. | | 

That this was a Roman city there is not the leaſt doubt, 
there having been many antiquities found here at different peri: 


In 1602, as ſome labourers were digging in an adjoining mea notice. 
dow, they found a chequered pavement, and a ſtatue in a Roman To the \ 
Which was b 


r. 6 


1 en 
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+ from an inſcription an a ſtone found near it, Ia powerful Norman baron. There was alſo a priory at this 
wi 8 been the ſtatue of Diana. At the Tame || place, of which there are ſtill ſome remains. | | 
1 8 alſo found the fragments of two altars of ſtone, with CAErsrow, 132 miles diſtant from London, is the ſea-port 
u for all towns ſeated on this river, and the Lug, and where their 


ume den one of which appeared to have been erected b 
es, en een of Auguſtus, and proprietor of 
3 of Sileſia. Here was alſo found a votive altar, from 
To inſcription on which the name of the emperor Geta appeared 
to ha eraſed. * 5 

3 n of Henry II. this place ſeems to have been of 
_ conſiderable Wend; for we find that Erwyth of Caerleon 
defended it a long time againſt the Engliſh forces, till being at 
length overpowered, he was obliged to abandon it. It was 
once of ſuch large extent on each ſide the river, that the church 
of Julius the martyr, which afterwards ſtood above a mile out 
of the town, was formerly in the city. Tp 3 

But whatever the extent and grandeur of this place might 
have been originally, it is now only a poor town, but commo- 
dioully ſituated on the river Uſk, over which it has a large 
wooden bridge. Here are, however, ſeveral good buildings, 
and the ruins of an ancient caſtle, which appears to have been 
a place of great ſtrength. All the houſes are built of free-ſtone, 
w which there is great plenty in the neighbourhood ; but there 
are not any public ſtructures that merit @ particular deſcription. 
It has a weekly market on Thurſday, and is diſtant from 


London 148 miles. 


Near Caerleon is a ſmall village called TREDONOCk, , where, 
in the reign of King William III. the ſtatue of a Roman ſoldier 
was dug up, with ſeveral curious figures upon it, and the words 
„ LEG. I” that is, The ſecond legion of Auguſtus.” Tt 
was ſuppoſed to have been ſet up in memory of a centurion, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the wars againſt the Silures. 
There were alſo many antiquities dug up at a ſmall village 
called Chriſt-Church, near this place, particularly a ſtone coffin, 
encloſing another of iron, with a human ſkeleton as big as the 
life; and near it was found a ſtatue of alabaſter, richly gilt. 
It repreſented a man in armour, holding a ſhort ſword in one 
hand, and in the other a pair of ſcales. In one of the ſcales 
was a globe, and in the other a buſt of a woman ; but it is not 
certain whom it was deſigned to repreſent, although there is no 
doubt but it was a perſon of great diſtinction. 

Many other antiquities were dug up here; and on one of 
them, which was evidently a Roman veſſel, there was repre- 
ſented the figure of a man condemned to be ſtarved to death 
in priſon, and his daughter nouriſhing him with her milk through 
the grate. | 7 | 

In this neighbourhood are two other ſmall villages, the one 
called MALPAS, and the other LANTARNAM. In the former 
of theſe was anciently a convent of Cluniac monks, ſubje& to 
the abbey of Montacute in Somerſetſhire ; and in the latter was | 
an abbey for monks of the Ciſtertian order. But not the leaſt 
remains of theſe buildings are now to be ſeen. _ 

NEwPORT is a pleaſant village ſituated on the river Uſk, 
and built on the ſpot where the city of Caerleon anciently ſtood. 
It has a good harbour for ſhipping, the town is very populous, 
and contains ſeveral - handſome buildings. There is a ſtone 
bridge over the river; and here are the remains of a ſtrong 
caltle, the walls of which are very thick, but many of them 
grown over with buſhes. The weekly market is on Saturday, 
and the diſtance from London 159 miles. | 

Not far from this town is a large moor, or common, near 
one corner of which is an eminence called Gold-Cliff, becauſe, 
when the ſuri ſhines upon it, the whole appears like gold viewed 
at a diſtance. , Here are alſo the ruins of an ancient convent, 
founded in the reign of Henry I. but in latter times it was 
annexed to the abbey of Tewkſbury, till Henry VI. gave its 
__ which were very conſiderable, to the ſupport of Eton- 

ollege. , | 

KAERWENT is a tolerable good town, and was anciently the 
Venta Silurum of the Romans ; but the devaſtations made by 
ume has left but little of its ruins. There are, however, ſeveral 
walls, and oy pavements have been diſcovered at different 
periods. Mr. Camden has given us an account of many that 
he ſaw, and others have been diſcovered ſince his death; par- 
ucularly in 1689, when one Mr. Ridley found three beautiful 
chequered pavements in his garden. The curious workmanſhip 
of theſe pavements amazed every perſon of taſte who ſaw them, 
particularly one, which had ſeveral fine flowers repreſented on 
t, and at each of the corners was a peacock, holding a ſnake 
in its bill, with a laurel crown. It may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, 
that this pavement was the floor of a hall belonging to one of 
the prefects, and the ſignature of the peacock was the mark by 
which his family was diſtinguiſhed. There were many very 
curious figures on the other pavements ; but the ignorance of 
oe vulgar people, who deſtroyed them, has deprived the learned 
ol a light that might probably haye thrown great light on many 
points of hiſtory. 

WM his ancient city was a mile in circumference, and was 
as t by the Romans, as a place for the Silures to learn their 
ire Sass and cuſtoms, It hath not at preſent any remains of 

? ancient grandeur, nor a ſingle building that merits particular 

notice. 
55 h the Weſtward of this town is a caſtle called Strogle, 
ich Was built ſoon after the conqueſt by William Fitz-Oſborne, 
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commerce ſeems to centre. Hither a of good burden may 


come up, and the tide runs with the ſaine impetuous current 
as at Briſtol; the flood riſing ordinarily from thirty-fix to 
thirty-nine feet at Chepſtow-Bridge, which is a very noble 
one, though built of timber, and no leſs than ſeventy feet high, 
from the ſurface of the water, when the tide is out. That 
this was not a needleſs height, was evident in January 1738, 
when the water roſe at the bridge upwards of ſeventy fect, and 


very much damaged it: one man loſt above 130 head of cattle, 


which, with other dainages it did there, and in the adjacent 
ee were computed at 7 or 8000]. Chepſtow has a well- 
requented market, eſpecially for corn. The bridge, as half 
of it is in Glouceſterſhire, is maintained at the expence of both 
counties. | 

The remains of the caſtle form a moſt beautiful object as 
you enter the town, as well as from the woods, &c. of Persfield, 
the ſeat of Mr. Morris, which, without entering into a deſcrip- 
tion that would demand a volume, . poſſeſſes the moſt beautitul 


and magnificent-ſcenery, take it in all its parts and varieties, of 


any place in the kingdom. It commands the conflux of the 
ye and the Severn, and looks down the latter to the Briſtol- 
Channel; while ſtupendous rocks, immenſe woods, diſtant proſ- 
594 and all the ſofter beauties of elegant improvement, render 
ersfield a ſcene that fills the beholder with the moſt raviſhing 
admiration. | | | 
The inhabitants of Chepſtow, being induſtrious, draw to 
themſelves a large ſhare of trade from the neighbouring counties, 


| which abound in corn and proviſions, and have a great inter- 


courſe, by the diftribution and exportation of what they thus 

receive, with Glouceſter and Briſtol. hg 
Two miles from this town is the famous paſſage over the 

Severn, on this ſide called Beachley, and on the other Auſt. 


— 


Here Offa's Dyke begins, and paſſing through Radnorſhire, 


extends itſelf up to Flintſhire, and ſo to the river Dee, which 
parts Wales from Cheſhire. | 

About two miles to the South-Weſt of Chepſtow is a ſmall 
village called CAL DECO T, near which are the remains of a 
caſtle, which formerly belonged to the lord high conſtables of 
England. | | 

tween "Chepſtow and Monmouth are the remains of 

Tintern-Abbey, which was founded by Walter de Clare, in 
the year 1141, for Ciſtertian monks, and dedicated to St. Mary. 
At its ſuppreſſion the revenues were rated at 1921. 1s. 4d. per 
annum. . 


AN ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIE- 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY: 


There are not many curious plants in this county, but we 
have ſelected the following: 
Hairy Mountain, Mouſe-eared Chickweed, with a fine large 


flower, in different parts. 


Yellow Wild Baſtard Poppy, near the borders of the county | 


on the banks of the Romney. 
Branched Black Maiden-hair, in many different parts; and 
Small Mountain Sea-Green, near the Britiſh-Channel. 


BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 


With reſpe& to the biography of this county, little can be 


ſaid. There is no doubt but many learned men have been born 
in it, but we have not been able to procure accounts of their 
lives. This we impute to their having ſo. few ſchools, which 
induces the gentry to ſend their children to other parts whilſt 
young ; and receiving their education, perhaps, an hundred miles 
diſtant, and then ſettling in London, or other trading cities, the 
place of their nativity is forgot, or at leaſt not known to 
biographers. 


he only diſtinguiſhed perſonage known particularly to have 


been born in this county was Henry V. King of England. But, 

revious to him, was a remarkable hiſtorian of his time, called 
Jeffery, or Geoffrey of Monmouth, of whom we ſhall firſt give 
an account. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, was fo called from his long 
reſidence in this part of the county ; but where he was born, or 
from whence he came, is uncertain : the time, however, of his 
birth ſeems to have been about the beginning of the reign of 
William Rufus. He dedicated himſelf, whilſt very young, to 
a monaſtic life ; but what particularly diſtinguiſhed him was, his 
hiſtory of Britain, which, with the greateſt propriety, may be 
ſaid to contain almoſt as many lies as lines., When we read 
the edition of it, printed in the original Litin at Cologne, in 
1558, and compared it with the tranſlation done by Mr. 

hompſon, we could not help thinking that it was a romance 
palmed upon the public, in the name of this monk, by ſome 
artful knave who had lived in much Jater times ; but in looking 
over the records in the Britiſh-Muſeum, we accidently met 
with a copy, either in his own hand-writing, or that of an 
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43 amanuenſis, employed by him. We were greatly ſurpriſed to yj Erance. On the 24th of October 1416, he gained the via | 
_ think what could induce a man to forge ach a parcel of lies, I at the famous battle of Agincourt ; and - following ve A 
iz, _ when he knew that it could anſwer no end to himſelf, but might I pledged his regalia for 20, Oool. to purſue his conqueſts 15 
9 be very pernicious to the public. „ . | d Normandy with an army of 26,000 men in 1417; 
wh We endeavoured to inveſtigate the ſubject with the greateſt declared regent of France, and married Catharine, the French 
T8 _ Impartiality, taking for our guides Uſher, Stillingfleet, and  monarch's daughter, June 3, 1420, who was crowned at Wet —— 
x8 | Lloyd; and the moſt probable opinion we are able to give the minſter the February following. He died of a pleuriſy at Roye, 
#1 reader is the following: 5 is Normandy on the guſt of Auguſt 1422, aged thirty. four — 
1 When the Romans were in this iſland bat Bs ig wg of their was buried at Weſtminſter, 1 Ip f 
_—_ defcent from the Trojans, and as they were allied 1 marriages The beſt character we can give of this prince is the followin A" 
45 and intermarriages with the natives, thoſe who n from If the ſubſtance of which we have extracted from an excellent and 
2 them thought they had a right to the ſame pretenſions. Learn- If late publication, viz. * BARNARD's New Hiſtory of England 4 
zz ing was in a manner loſt after the Saxons invaded Britain, and If from the Remoteſt Period of Genuine Hiſtorical Evidence, t | 55 
_ remained hid from all ranks of people till about the reign of the Preſent Time.” | | | 9 
11 Alfred the Great, when ſome of the prieſts began to acquire a « Henry V. (ſays this celebrated writer) excelled all hig 
4 little ſmattering of Latin. "Ford manuſcripts of Virgil were If cotemporaries in perſonal courage and military proweſs ; he Was Caer] 
TFH put into their hands, and oy ignorant of the nature of an I} hardy, patient, laborious, and more capable of enduring the 
1 epic poem, they looked upon all the ſtories in the neid as ſo extremes of cold, hunger, and fatigue, than any ſoldier in his 
1 many hiſtorical facts. There they learned that the Romans army. He was in his manners affable, 22 generous, and Caſtl 
T8 were deſcended from the Trojans, and conſequently they thought I magnificent: he had an excellent underſtanding, with a cleat 
Fl they had a right to claim as high an original as their haughty I head and ſound judgment; and had admirable. talents both for 
#3 Conquerors. Neither virtue nor bravery were to be put in com- | the cabinet and the field. But the glare of his ſucceſſes, or the 
"Fs petition with a long liſt of anceſtors, a principle too often rooted If luſtre of his great qualities, will not be found ſufficient to coy. 
1 in the human mind, although a ſure ſign both of weakneſs and I ceal the defects in his character. He had certainly no juſ 
TY ignorance. The monks embraced the opportunity of gratifying pretenſions to the crown of France, in the purſuit of which he Chep! 
11 | fe inclinations of the people,. and every nation ſtrove whic ſacrificed ſo many. thouſand lives: and in order to remove the 
\F8 ſhould out-do the others in their claims of antiquity. This If guilt of ſo much bloodſhed from his own door, he laid it at tha 
1 naturally led them to forge a number of lies, which the igno- of a people, whom he had ſo unjuſtl invaded, and ſo cruelly 
=—_ rance-of the people could not refute ; and to this may be aſcribed I} oppretſed. Truth obliges us to confels, that Henry gave ample 
4 the conduct of Geoffrey in impoſing ſo many fallchoods on the | teſtimony of his not being able to diſtinguiſh between the art gf 1 
_ public. But be was not ſingular, for all other nations followed || war and the trade of death, nor knew how to join the feeling | 
w_ the ſame practice. The Iriſh tell us that they have had kings I with the manly heart: and in the hour of his exit he wa 4 5 
"4 ever ſince the univerſal deluge, and that all ſorts of learning If ſtriking example how eaſily conſcience is brought over to eſpouſe 5 
4 flouriſhed among them above gooo years ago; while Hector | the cauſe of any ruling paſſion; for, as we cannot ſuſpect hin EE 
14 Boethius, the Scottiſh hiſtorian, ſays, that his countrymen are of any diſſimulation at ſuch a juncture, we muſt ſuppoſe that he 
We deſcended from a band of robbers, who fled from Greece into | died in full conviction of having acted according to the didates 
14 Egypt, about the time that Pharaoh and his chariots. were of equity; though impartial poſterity will place him among the 
__ drowned in the Red Sea. number of thoſe warriors, whoſe ambition has ſpread ruin and 
__ Theſe ſtories did very well to entertain our ignorant fore- | devaſtation through the earth, and who ſacrifice the character of | 
1 fathers, but now that learning has enlightened the human mind, I humanity to acquire that of the hero.“ 
1% they are juſtly exploded and treated as the dreams of lazy] Henry had only one child by his queen, who ſucceeded him | 
18 monks, whoſe ſole view was, to eſtabliſh their own importance | on the throne. Soon after his death Catharine married Sir Owen Ax H 
= by impoſing on mankind. | 5 9 5 | Tudor, a Welſh gentleman, ſaid to have deſcended from the 2 
= HENRY V. King of England (ſurnamed of Monmouth, from | ancient ere of that country: ſhe bore him two ſons, Edmund | 
16 its being the place of his — was born in 1338, and, when || and Jaſper, the firſt of whom was created Earl of Richmond, 
1 Prince of Wales in 1412, was committed to priſon for affronting I} and the ſecond Earl of Pembroke. The family of Tudor, which 
. one of the judges. He was crowned at Weſtminſter on the gth I was firſt raiſed to diſtinction by this alliance, afterwards aſcended 
48 of April 4413; and the following year claimed the crown of If the throne of England. N | 
| | 5 
1 | I 15 , PI or en 
8 An ACCURATE LIST or THE ROADS in THE COUNTY os MONMOUTE. |, — 
_ : 58 = 3 | 5 | 2 
. Pin. Neighbouring Scats of the Nobili Diſt. | Neighbouring Seats of the Nobili WAN 
wo | Places. CCC Places. n SED. (/ "A | | 
| | aa and Gentry. "prong and Gentry. | 
Mt ; — | mae EEE - 
| | From London to [Miles | | Leominſter ....... 31 There are not any ſeats belong- 
90 1 Monmouth. | A little before Glouceſter, on the I Lyſton 332 | ing Either to the nobility or gentry 
| lt | —— | left, are Margaret and Magdalene | Richard's-Caſtle.. | 974 | near theſe places, worthy ot being Y 
'h q To Glouceſter .... [104 | hoſpitals, built by two ſiſters. 3185333 40 recorded. 5 Stafford( 
"4 F Huntley......-... [1114 wo miles beyond, on the right, | Ludlow .......... | 42 Clannad 
mt Longhope .....-.. [114 | is Highnam, the ſeat of Mr. Guiſe ; || Oniberry j... | 464 OD | 
|  Mitcheldean ...... [116 and on the left is High-Grove, Mr. || Newton 492 On the left of Newton is Stoke- Shro 1 
11 el 124 | Barrow's ſeat. Little-Stretton.... 552 | Caſtle. | the W 
4H e 77 On the left of Stanton is High- Church-Stretton .. | 57 On the left of Church-Stretton 
| Monmouth ....... [129 | Meadow, the ſeat of Lord Gage. All-Stretton....... 58+ is a ſeat which formerly belonged to 1 
| ; 5 a Leber- Wood 61 | Sir G. Norton; and on the left, be- 
2 —.— Ern | Tn EDRdineton........ 64+ | tween Leber- Wood and Dodington, 1 
From Monmouth to A mile before Monmouth, on the I Stapleton 65 is Longnor, a ſeat of Mr. Coibet. 
| Shrewſbury. left, acroſs the river, you ſee Troy- [| Pulley-Common .. | 68 HE 
=  [ Houſe, belonging to the Duke of [| Shrewſbury j 71 Wict 
To Lady-Well.... | 3 [Beaufort, which is again ſeen about - — — — —.— applied to 
Gerron-Bridge .... 4 |a mile beyond Monmouth. From Monmouth to drng ſtrea 
[Wooley-Stump.... | 104 | Abergavenny. ad by 
Red-Hill .....---. | 15 | | = 5 | changed ta 
[Hereford .....----- 180 A mile beyond Dinmore-Hill, on |] To Rochfield ....... 2: | N. B. Over the Severn is ane The air 
ä | 21 | the right, is a ſeat called Hampton- || Llangadock....... 44 | paſſage to St. Peter's-Park- Wall vales and 
Wellington-Bridge | 22 | Court, which was formerly a palace Llandilis --. | 8 | Caerwent, Lantrifſent, Uſk, Llan- ticularly th 
Dinmore-Hill..... 25 | belonging to King James, but granted Llanvapley ....... 10 ſellan-Bridge, and Abergavenny- orceſter| 
Wharton. . | 27 [by King William to the | of jj Kevenbedager-Hill | 1, : alvern-E 
1 Evipgton-Bridge.. . | 28 Coningſby. Abergavenny...... | 15 formerly ty 
1 | | F ; | | | 2 manner 
| i . | * ES | | — — — Chiefly Carr 
if ; | | | Water the f 
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WORCESTERSHIRE, which belon gs to the Dioceſs of Worceſter, and Province of 
Canterbury, 1s | ; | 


—_— 


Bounded by 5 Extends 


—— mee a rene i— C ——— — 


Sends to Parliament Nine 


Staffordſhire on the North. In length thirty-ſix miles. 


Shropſhire and Herefordſhire on | And its form is triangular. 
the Weſt. 


Glouceſterſhire on the South. | In breadth twenty-eight miles. 
Warwickſhire on the Eaſt. Is 130 miles in circumference. 


| 

| Contains Wee 
ö — = = ; . 
| The Shire 
7 Hundreds, F Worceſter 

152 Pariſhes, | 9  endtlinn 
1 City, Droitwich 
11 Market-Towns, | 1 
300 Villages. Iwo each. 
: And one for Bewdley. 


Tk NATURAL HISTORY or THIS CounTyY. 


H E name of this ſhire is derived from the Saxon word 
iccia, which implies the winding of a river, and was 
applied to a place through which the Severn flowed in mean- 
dring ſtreams: but others ſay it takes its name from its capital, 
called by the Saxons Meagorceſter, which at length became 
changed to Worceſter. 

The air of this county is very healthy, and the ſoil in the 
vales and meadows very rich, producing corn and paſture, par- 
ticularly the rich vale of Eveſh 
rrocelterſhire, The hills have generally an eaſy aſcent, except 
alvern-Hill, and feed large flocks of ſheep. This county had 
ormerly two large foreſts, Put the iron and ſalt works have in 
33 deſtroyed them; and therefore theſe works are now 
chiefly carried on with coal. A number of rivers and rivulets 


am, juſtly ſtyled the granary of 


Water the fine meadows, and give them a richneſs that is eaſily 


No. 14 | 3 


perceived in the butter and cheeſe. Here is plenty of fruits of 
moſt ſorts, eſpecially pears; and the cheif commodities are 
coals, corn, hops, cheeſe, cider, perry, and ſalt. 

With reſpe&t to the inhabitants of Worceſterſhire, they are 
extremely remarkable for their politeneſs and hoſpitality to 
ſtrangers, and induſtrious in their different employments. They 
are ſeldom addicted to vices of an enormous nature, but in 
general are reckoned as good members of ſociety as thoſe in any 
part of England. The principal rivers with which this county 
is watered, are the Severn, Stour, Temd or Teme, and the 
Avon. The leſs conſiderable are the Rea, Arrow, Bow, Sal- 
warp, and the Swiliate. | 

he -Severn enters Worceſterſhire on the North-Weſt edge 
of the county, a little above Bewdley, and running Southward 
by Worceſter, receives the Temd, when paſling by Upton, it 
enters Glouceſterſhire. | 

The Stour riſes near 8 and running South-Weſt, 


paſſes 
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Tur NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER 


one of the beſt paved in England. 


The king eſcaped through the gate of St. Martin, and did not 
ſhop till he came to Boſcobel, whilſt Cromwell ordered his men 
to level the walls of the city to the ground. 


Fronting the cathedral is a fine ſtreet, exceeding broad, called 
the High-Street; and in it is the Guildhall, a ſtately ſtructure, 
with ſtatues ſet up in niches on the outſide of the walls. At 
the bottom of this ſtreet is another, called Foregate-Street, fat 


4 130 5 
3F! Paſſes through Kidderminſter, after which it falls into the Severn The old ſtone bridge over the Severn conſiſts of ſix Arches, —— 
1 a few miles below Bewdley...... II and the banks of the Severn look very beautiful on each Ty In . 
4 The Temd riſes in Shropſhire, and entering this county falls I being enriched with pleaſant meadows. : 
8 into the Severn below Worceſter.  . J! The commandery, formerly belonging to St. John's of Je merly 
4H The Avon enters the Eaſt-ſide of Worceſterſhire, and running II ſalem, is a fine old houſe of timber, in the form of a er before 
11 through the vale of Eveſham, leaves this county at the South-' I The hall, roofed with Iriſh oak, makes one ſide of it, built 5 after tl 
1 ernmoſt point. By the late inland navigation, it has commu- I the reception of pilgrims. The windows are adorned with Suſſex. 
138 nication with the rivers Merſey, Severn, Thames, &c. which | imagery and coats armorial. It ſtands juſt without the South lace, 
TX navigation, including its windings, extends above 300 miles in te of the city in the London road, where the heat of the — lor 
1 the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Lancaſter, Weſt- famous battle happened bettween King Charles IT. and Oliver ſill ren 
1 moreland, Cheſter, Stafford, Warwick, Leiceſter, Oxford, &c. I Cromwell ; and they frequently find bones of the lain in digoing a place 
15 „ E 1 in the garden. Above in the park is to be ſeen a great work when th 
1 A Descrierive Accouxr or THE City, Boxoucks, If of n &r "6 called the Royal Mount, whence a vallum ind Abou! 
4 | CORPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- II ditch run both ways to encompals this fide of the city. : Here and mag 
,2vF MARKABLE PLACES IN THis COUNTY. | it is probable the ſtorm began, when the royaliſts were driven This pla 
131 | | «61H | | back into the city with great ſlaughter ; and the king eſcaped tions in 
13 WoRCESTER, the Brantuium of the Romafis, and diſtant I] being made a priſoner in the narrow ſtreet at this gate, by a At Ha 
7 8 from London 111 miles, ſeems to have been built by them to ff loaded cart of hay purpoſely overthrown, which gave him time Caſtle, | 
WS curb the Silures on the other ſide of the Severn, and in imitation I to retire to the oppoſite gate to Boſcobel, or the White Ladies, original) 
1 of the Roman name M igornia, the Britons called it Caor-Hrangon. A mile and a half above the South - Ol on the top of the hill ain war 
1 It is pleaſantly ſituated on the Eaſtern bank of the Severn, over II is the celebrated Perrywood, where Cromwell's army lay, 26d _ the EX 
_ which it has a handſome ſtone bridge, and is mentioned very which affords a fine proſpect over the county. tiful ſeat. 
FN early under the Saxon kings. Being erected into an e Ou. Worceſter was made an epiſcopal ſee by Etheldred, King of ; DRo1! 
. ſee near the end of the ſeventh century, it continued to flourith ; I the Mercians, who founded the cathedral; which was again 1s 2 2 
1 but the inhabitants having affronted the voluptuous King Har- II built by St. Wulſtan, bi op of the dioceſs, about 1084, but many 1alt 
1 dicanute, he beſieged it, and burnt the greateſt part of the II enlarged and improved by his ſucceſſors, ae the body of it however, 
ry J Fo 5 855 makes no extraordinary appearance on the outſide. The tower and * pe 
1 During the civil wars in the reign of King Stephen it ſuffered JJ is low, without any ſpire, only four very ſmall pinnacles on w7 or I 
1 eatly ; and we are told, that when King Stephen paſſed through I the corners; and yet it has ſome little beauty in it, more than or ſome 5 
1 it, attended by Henry, Prince of Scotland, he went into the m the church itſelf. The upper part has ſome images in it, but _— 
1 cathedral, and offered his ring at the high altar. decayed by time. Boſelus, the firſt biſhop, was conſecrated in ry Cy 
_ In 1159 Henry II. with his Queen Eleanor, were both || 680. Tn it is buried the once reſtleſs King John; not where ” fr T 
1 i crowned here, ſome years after their coronation at Weſtminſter, II his monument now ſtands, which is in the choir before the high Ein 8 Joh 
tl | 2 UNE very common in thoſe days; and they both took off I} altar, but under a little ſtone before the altar on the Eaſternmoſt "> f 
ff their crowns and laid them on the altar, vowing never to wear | wall of the church. On each fide of him, on the ground, lie eel, lc F 
ws | them again. But the moſt remarkable event that ever happened | the effigies of the two biſhops, his chief ſaints, Wulſtan and 116 * 
9 in this city was the famous battle between the Engliſh army Oſwald, from whoſe neighbourhood he hoped to be ſafe. The -rith charm 
1 under the command of Oliver Cromwell, and the Scotch, Who J image of the king probably lay here alſo upon the ground, now mee denke 
+ had taken up arms in defence of Charles II. Cromwell having || elevated upon a tomb in the ſaid choir. OY. | * 2 
WA. defeated the Scotch at Dunbar, on the gd of September 1650, || On the South-ſide of the high altar is a large and handſome In the n. 
1 intended to have reduced all Scotland; but the Duke of Hamil- ]| ſtone _ over the monument of Prince Arthur, eldeſt ſon of Wesrwoc 
| ton, and the other Scotch nobility, propoſed a plan of operations Henry VII. who died at Ludlow, as his tomb-ſtone ſpecifies, Shed. fam 
that wholly ruined the king's affair, Charles, at the beginning [| 4. D. 1502, and whoſe reli& Catharine, infanta of Spain, his On 7 
of. the ſummer, marched at the head of a great army into | brother _y VIII. marrying, after twenty years wedlock, to the Virg 
England, intending to reach London, where there was a ſtrong was divorced from, to make way for Anna Bullen. The choir latina: wi 
arty in his favour ; but Cromwell having heard of his deſign, | of this chapel is exquiſite workmanſhip ; but ſuffered much in 1 
. him by forced marches, and received many reinforce- | the civil wars. | | Worceſter, 
ments as he went along. In the mean time Charles was | Here is alſo, among other noted monuments, one for that inns. It A 
obliged to alter his firſt Eagn ; and having hopes of aſſiſtance famous Counteſs of Saliſbury, who, dancing before Edward III. manufaRori 
from the Welſh, he marched to Worceſter, when, inſtead of in the great hall at Windſor, dropped her garter, which the | a borough; ; 
meeting with the deſired ſucceſs, he found his army greatly II king taking up, honoured it ſo much (as the ſtory goes) came to be 
reduce by ſickneſs and deſertion. | as to make it the denominating enſign of the moſt noble order a charity-ſcl 
The king halted at Worceſter, where he was proclaimed ; [| of the garter; though, that the counteſs might drop her garter, and clothing 
but in a few days Cromwell came up with him, and encamped I and that the king might gallantly wear it during the entertain- beſides whic 
within a mile of the city, having firſt detached General Lambert, ment, inſtead of his garter of the order, is not improbable. ket is on Tu 
with ſome forces, to the oppoſite ſide of the river, which obliged [| But the motto was given in alluſion to the order of knighthood, Near Bro 
Charles to weaken his army by ſending part of his men to [| and not of the garter. 85 5 them contain 
poſe Lambert. While theſe two detachments were engaged, The monument is fine, and there are ſeveral angels cut in an abbey wa 
awe attacked the royaliſts at both ends of the town, and I ſtone about it, ſtrewing garters over the tomb, which ſeems a 1183, by th 
the engagement continued with great fury for ſeveral hours, the || ſufficient proof of the fact. nn beſtowed up. 
Scotch, commanded by the Duke of Hamliton, and the Earl of There are ſeveral other ancient monuments in this church. not only exe: 
Middleton, fighting with the greateſt-bravery ; but both thoſe The cloiſters are very perfect, and the chapter-houſe is large, from paying 
noblemen having been wounded, and moſt of their men killed, I ſupported, as to its arched roof, by one umbilical pillar. It is received conf 
a ſudden fear. ſeized the other part of the army, and the horſe- now become a library well furniſhed, and has many valuable of the great þ 
men being driven into the city, a moſt dreadful ſlaughter || manuſcripts. | | | | annual reven 
enſued. | | There is a large old gate-houſe ſtanding, and near it the remains of t 
The king endeavoured to bring them once. more to order, || caſtle, with a very high artificial mount, or keep, near the river. tolerable idea 
and renew the charge, but all his efforts were in vain; and the The pariſh churches are twelve in number; but neither of KiDdpDtRmM: 
foot finding themſelves deſerted by the horſemen, were filled || them claims any particular notice except St. Nicholas, which pleaſantly ſity 
with ſuch terror that they ſtood motionleſs, whilſt upwards of II has an exceedi andſome ſpire, and in its pariſh is a noble and well-inh; 
2000 were killed on the ſpot, and above 8000 taken priſoners, || free-ſchoo!, founded by Henry VIII. which has produced man) actures in var 
moſt of whom were ſold as ſlaves to the American colonies. || excellent ſcholars. | 2 = wo 
om. Itis a 


money are br 
factures, in 7 
bands conſtant 


© This city has ſuffered in all the civil wars; but the weights 

by which it has been 8 have only conduced to bend it II ſuperior to the former, and the ſhops are little inferior to thoſe Many of the 

into form, and raiſe it, like the palm-tree, to its preſent beauty || in London, there being many dealers who carry on a wholclalc Wink been la 
| cure Is an 


and ſtatelineſs: for it is a large, populous, well-built city, and 
tis a county of itſelf, and 
was anciently governed by two baliffs, two aldermen, two 
chamberlains and a common-council, till King James I. granted 
the inhabitants a charter, by which they are governed: by a 
mayor and fix aldermen, who are juſtices of the peace, choſen 
dut of the principal citizens: they alſo chooſe annually two 
chamderlains and a ſheriff. They have likewiſe a W a 
town-clerk, two coroners, forty-eight common - council-men, 
thirteen conſtables, a ſword-bearer, and four ſerjeants at mace. 


Robert Berkley, where twelve 


trade. | | | 
There was formerly a manufactory carried on in the making 


of woollen cloth; but the wages of the workmen being too 
dear, it has now declined. Here is at preſent a manufactotj 
of china, which is much eſteemed all over the kingdom, and 
in which great numbers of men are employed. There 15? 
noble infirmary, for the uſe of the ſick and lame in the count), 
ſupported by voluntary contribution, and ſix charity-ſchools for 
the children of the poor, who are both taught and clothed. 
Here are alſo many alms-houſes, particularly one founded by 
men are ſupported with 


remarkable. 
charity-ſchool, 
houſe for Prot 
and, Upon the 
condition, 
This town 1 
'0 parliament ; 
is at preſent 
and twenty-five 


It is divided into ſever wards, and ſends two members to par- | 
liament, choſen by the freemen, who amount to about 2000. the neceſlaries of life in their old age, Before the reformation I TOURBRID 
' This city formerly gave the title of Earl to many noble fami- there were ſeveral religious houſes in this city, but few of the 5 inſter, and js 

lies; and at preſent it gives that of Marquis to the Duke of || remains are now left. Worceſter has three weekly market“ * W 
; , cont: 


Beaufort. 


held on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays. 
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In the nt 


| agreeable vil 


of Worceſter are ſeveral ſmall, but 
E of which, een 1 * was for- 
| Meloneing to the biſhops, built many years 
| 20any 12 w_ here the bg lodged Henry III. 
N had taken him priſoner at the battle of Lewes in 
2 There was formerly a college of ſecular prieſts at this 
2 put both that, and the palace above mentioned, have 
3 totally demoliſhed. Here are, however, ſome veſtiges 
ſtill remaining of a Roman camp, which appears to have been 
lace of great ſtrength, and was probably thrown up by them 
2 en they invaded the territories of the Cornavii. 
1 About three miles from this place is Weſtwood, the ancient 
and magnificent ſeat and * of Sir Herbert Packington, Bart. 
This place is ſuppoſed to b + ae 
tions in his matchleſs hiſtory of Sir Roger de Coverley. 

At Hartlebury, near Worceſter, 1s a palace called Hartlebury- 
Caſtle, bolonging to the biſhops of that ſee. It was built 
ori inally in the reign of Henry III. but demoliſhed in the 
cv wars in the reign of Charles I. It was afterwards rebuilt 


al rien, which is ſituated to the North of Worceſter, 


i e of great antiquity, and' was formerly celebrated for 
ho. Re but hs there are only three. Theſe, 
however, bring in conſiderable ſums of money to the place, 
and no perſon is allowed to take up his freedom in the town, or 
vote for members of parliament, unleſs he is either a proprietor, 
or ſome way concerned in them. The falt-pits of Droitwich 
are mentioned in the reign of Alfred the Great; and we find 
an account of them in Doomſday-Book, where the town 1s 
ſpoken of as a place of great repute, and one of the royal 
demeſnes. It received its firſt charter of incorporation from 
King John, which was renewed and confirmed by James I. 
to be governed by a bailiff and recorder, aſſiſted by a council 
of the principal inhabitants. It is, however, a very dirty, 
diſagreeable place, with few inhabitants ; but it has {till four 
ariſh churches, which is a proof that it was once of conſiderable 
importance. It has a weekly market on Friday, and is 117 
miles diſtant from London. . 

In the neighbourhood of Droitwich is a ſmall village, called 
| WesTwooD, where Euſtatia de Say, and her ſon Oſbert Fitz- 
Hugh, founded a Benedictine nunnery in the reign of Henry II. 
and made it a cell to an abbey in Normandy. It was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and had ſix nuns at the time of its diſſo- 
lution, which took place in the reign of Henry VI. 


Worceſter, is an agreeable town, and contains ſeveral good 
inns. It ſtands on the river Salwarp, and has conſiderable 
manufactories both of linen and woollen cloth. It was formerly 
| a borough, and ſent repreſentatives to parliament ; but how it 
came to be deprived of that 2 is not known. Here is 
a Charity-ſchool founded by Sir Thomas Cook, for teaching 


beſides which there are ſeveral alms-houſes. The weekly mar- 

ket is on Tueſday, and the diſtance from London 114 miles. 
Near Bromeſgrove are ſeveral ſmall villages, but neither of 

them contain any thing remarkable except BRODESLEY,- where 


1183, by the Empreſs Matilda, mother of Henry II. She 
deſtowed upon 1t many valuable manors, and the monks were 
not only exempted from all ſorts of ſecular ſervices, but alſo 
from paying taxes. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
received conſiderable emoluments from the munificence of many 

of the great barons ; ſo that at the time of its diſſolution, the 
annual revenues amounted to 3881. gs. 10d. Some of the 
remains of this ſtately edifice are ſtill ſtanding, from which a 
tolerable idea may be formed of its original grandeur. 

K1DDERMINSTER, Which is a place of great antiquity, is 
pleaſantly ſituated on the river Stour. It is a large, compaQ, 
and well-inhabited town, and carries on conſiderable manu- 
factures in various ſorts of woollen goods, particularly carpets, 
which are wove as elegent and fine as at any place in the king- 
dom. It is almoſt incredible to think what prodigious ſums of 
money are — t to this place from the ſale of its manu- 
factures, in which, it is ſaid, there are ſeldom leſs than 3000 
bands conſtantly employed. 

Many of the buildings in this town are exceedingly handſome, 
having been lately erected, and their number is increaſing. The 
church is an ancient Gothic ſtructure, but hath not any thing 
remarkable. Here are two free-ſchools well endowed, with a 
charity-ſchool, and ſeveral alms-houſes. There is alſo a meeting- 
houſe for Proteſtant-Diſſenters, there being many in the town; 
and, upon the whole, the place is at preſent in a very flouriſhing 
condition, | 
This town was anciently a borough, and ſent repreſentatives 
? parliament ; but it has long been deprived of that privilege. 
3 - at preſent governed by a bailiff, twelve capital antes. 
* Tua fire common- council. It has a good weekly market 

Wee and is diſtant from London 124 miles. ; 
3 vs is ſituated about eight miles North of Kidder- 
— Ae is 2 pleaſant agreeable place. It received its name 
* * Stour, and a ſtone bridge is erected here over the 

* *t contains many good houſes, and has been greatly 
2 | PO. 


—_ - 


the ſcene of Mr. Addiſon's deſcrip- 


' | at the exyence of the biſhops of Worceſter, and is now a beau- 


BROMESGROVE, ſituated about eleven miles North-Eaſt of 


and clothing twelve boys, and putting them out apprentices ; 


EE AE rr CCC 


an abbey was founded for monks of the Ciſtertian order in | 


C . 


enriched of late years by its iron and glaſs works, which are 


very conſiderable. It is alſo famous for the making of cruci- 


bles, the clay in this neighbourhood being ſuppoſed to be the 
beſt adapted for that manufacture of any in England. Beſides 
theſe articles, they make great quantities of woollen cloth, ſo 
that the town at preſent is in a very flouriſhing ſtate. 

The church is a handſome modern ſtructure, and was erected 
by public ſubſcription in the year 1742. Here is a noble free- 
ſchool, with a well-choſen library, founded and endowed by 
Edward VI. and in it many celebrated ſcholars have received 
their education. | 

This town is an ancient borough by n and the 
government is veſted in a bailiff, aſſiſted by ſome of the principal 
inhabitants, with a town-clerk and the other proper officers. 
It has a weekly market on Friday, and is 12g miles diſtant from 
London. | | | 

In the Neighbourhood of Stourbridge is a large and agreeable 
village called OLD-SWINEFORD, remarkable for a noble hoſpital 
founded and endowed by Mr. Foley, for the education of ſixty 
boys, who are all maintained and clothed. According to the 
appointment of the founder, the boys are to be admitted between 
the ages of ſeven and eleven, and are clothed and governed 
much in the ſame manner as thoſe in the hoſpital of Chriſt- 
Church, London. | . 

Between Kidderminſter and Stourbridge is Hagley, the ſeat 
of Lord Lyttelton, and one of the fineſt in the whole county. 
It is particularly admired for the beauty of its gardens, which 
are laid out with the greateſt taſte imaginable. Thoſe who view 
them are firſt conducted among the ſhrubs, of which there is 
a great variety, and in a moſt flouriſhing ſtate. The church 
ſtands in the park retired, and covered by trees. It is chiefl 


remarkable for an elegantly ſimple monument erected by the late 
Lord Lyttelton, to the memory of his firſt wife; on which there 
is an inſcription in Latin and Engliſh. From the church you 


enter a winding path up hill to a column ſupporting a ſtatue of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, looking on the houſe, with a view 
of the country over it; the Black-Mountains and the Malvern- 
Hills to the left. From hence the winding walk is continued 
through a grove, from which is a view of Lord Stamford's 
grounds, to a pavilion dedicated to the celebrated James Thomſon, 
with an inſcription to his memory. From hence you paſs by 
a ruin, a pavilion, and a ſeat in an amphitheatre of wood ; and 
then proceed by a pit of hard red ſtone to Jacob's-Well, which 
brings you to a ſtraight walk by the park pales, on the outſide 
of which ſtands the parſonage-houſe ; white cottages and the 
country are ſeen at a diſtance: the hanging wood on the left. 
You enter now upon a walk winding to the right, from which 
there is a view of the Clee-Hills : this leads into a grove, whence 
a view of the tower breaks in. Hence you arrive at a rotunda 
of the Ionic order; from which you look down acroſs water 
and a lawn to the Palladian-Bridge. Hence you wind down 
the hill into a wood, where, in a deep receſs, by a purling rill, is a 
retired bench ; from this you wind to the left up hill, and find an 
urn inſcribed to Mr. Pope. Hence you come to a gentle fall of 


water, and to a lawn encircled with wood, from which is a ſteep 


aſcent to a ruined tower. From the top of this is an immenſely 
extended view of the country: Dudley, Worceſter, the Clee- 
Hills, the Wrekin at forty, and Radnor-Tump at eighty miles 
diſtance. From hence you deſcend to a triangular water, where 
there is a good view of the tower. You now wind through the 
hanging wood to the ſeat of contemplation ; which is a fine cloſe 
ſcene, well contraſted with that vaſt expanſe of proſpe& which 


the tower afforded ; and admirably fitted to relieve the eye, tired 


with the very great and diſtant objects which it has been view- 
ing. Hence you ſoon arrive at the root-houſe, or hermitage, in 
which are the following lines from the Il Penſeroſo of Milton: 


« May at laſt my weary age 
« Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
« 'The hairy gown, and moſly cell, 
« Where I may ſit, and rightly ſpell 
« Of ev'ry ſtar that heav'n oth = 
« And every herb that ſips the dew ; 
« Till old experience do attain 
« To ſomething like prophetic ſtrain : 
« Theſe pleaſures, Melancholy, give, 
« And J with thee will chooſe to live.“ 


Returning from the hermitage, the path leads you to a riſin 
ground, from whence there is an extenſive proſpect of ſevera 
parts of Wales. On one ſide of it is the village of Hagley, and 
on the other a fine wood, at the entrance of which are inſcribed 
the following beautiful lines from Milton ; 


« Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of good ! 
« Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame, 
« Thus wondrous fair, thyſelf how wondrous then! 
« Unſpeakable ! who, firſt above theſe heavens, 
« To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen, 
« In theſe thy loweſt works; yet theſe declare 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine.“ 

7 | Leaving 
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3 Here yau; have a lawn deſcending to à piece of water backed 


groves, O Lycoris; and here could I ſpend all my days 
with thees””. 1% tried” | e 


From hence you paſs a fine ſtream of water, with a delightful 
irregular thicket, and fine riſing lawn. On one ſide is ope's 
ſeat backed with a threatre of wood; and on the ather the 
Palladine-Bridge, over which is a fine view of the diſtant hills. 
Hence through a gate you enter the fairy-ground, where every 
thing appears enchantment—a. noiſe of falling water is heard, 
and then a moſſy cave in front of a caſcade, with a Latin inſcrip- 
tion from Horace, of which the following is a tranſlationn 
i I paſs the rivulets of the delightful country, and the rock 
overgrown with moſs, and the ſhady grove.” | 
From this place you come to a ſmall vale encompaſſed with 


laurels, where you hear the diſtant fall of waters. You then 
wind down a hill to the Palladian-Bridge, hearing all the way 


the ſound of caſcades. The opening is narrow, with gloomy 


woods on each ſide. The ſcenes are ſo exceedingly delightful 
that it is difficult to find words that will convey to the mind an 
adequate idea of them we e 
| The houſe, which was built by the late Lord Lyttelton, is 
ſituated on a riſing ground, commanding a moſt extenſive proſ- 
pet. The aſcent is by a noble flight of ſteps, and the edifice, 
which is of a fine grained ſtone, is one of the moſt beautiful 
ſtructures in England. It is 120 feet long, and ſixty broad, 
with a ruſtic. baſe; but there is no portico, only at the four 
corners are ſo many towers. The firſt place you enter is the 
hall, twenty-eight feet ſquare; adorned with many fine paintings, 
and moſt curious figures in plaſter. ' From the hall you paſs 
between two fine ſtair- caſes to the ſalloon, which is lighted from 
the top, and on the left of it is the library, filled with the beſt 
books both ancient and modern, and paintings of ſome eminent 
writers with whom his lordſhip was perſonally acquainted ; 
among whom are Mr. Pope, Mr. Thomſon, Mr. Gilbert Weſt, 
&c. Adjoining to the library are two fine bed-chambers, with 
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dreſſing- rooms, the walls of which are adorned with many fine. | 


paintings; and near it is the drawing-room, the walls of which 
are adorned. with moſt curious tapeſtry, and the roof is painted. 
by a young Italian artiſt, who reſided in England when the 
building was erected. The carvings in this room are extremely 
elegant, and over the door are the heads of Lord Hardwicke, 
Lord Cheſterfield, Lord Cobham, and Mr. Pelham. 
drawing-room you paſs to the gallery, extending the length of 
the whole houſe, and in it are ſome of the fineſt paintings that 


are to be met with in England, which were purchaſed by the 


father of the preſent Lord Lyttelton at a great expence. The 
drawing-room near the gallery is of the ſame ſize with the 
library, and beſides its fine decorations of ſtucco-work, there are 
paintings of Admiral Smith, Admiral Welt, Judge Lyttelton, 
Miſs Lyttelton, the preſent lord's ſiſter, now Lady Valentia, and 
Mr. Lyttelton, his lordſhip's uncle. The proſpe& from the 
front windows of the houſe is very extenſive, reaching to 
Malvern-Hills on the left, and the Black-Mountains in Wales 
on the right. „„ | 

This elegant manſion was the reſult of the taſte of the late 
George Lord Lyttelton, who was the author of ſeveral ingenious 
produttions, particularly the following : Letters from a Perſian 
in England to his Friend in Iſpahan.— The Hiſtory of Henry II. 
— Dialogues of the Dead. —And Obſervations on the Con- 
verſion and Apoſtleſhip of St. Paul. This excellent nobleman 
was an honour to his high ſtation ; his parts and learning were 


| adorned with amiable and poliſhed manners; he was a firm 


believer of Chriſtianity, irreproachable in his own character, 
and a real friend to the intereſts of virtue. | 
DuDLEY, 120 miles from London, is ſituated at the Northern 


_ extremity of the county; but the caſtle belonging to it is in 


Staffordihire. It is built on the ſummit of a hill, from whence 
there is a proſpect over ſeveral of the neighbouring counties. 
The town is large and populous, and the people are chiefly 
employed in making nails, and other, articles of iron. Here 
are two good pariſh churches, ſtanding near each other at the 
end of the principal ſtreet. The weekly market is on Saturday. 
Bor EY, 127 miles diſtant from London, anciently called 
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From the 
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Jof his hou 


manſion, the ſeat of Charles Welcot, Eſq. 


— 


Beuu- lieu, is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the Rok 7 
over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge, with a gatehouf. * and pu 
the centre arch, uſed as a priſon for debtors. It is a very "© The is 
lous town, and carries on a conſiderable trade by mean; x yy with P 
Severn. The dealers in Sheffield, Leeds, Mancheſter, Wa te not to 
hampton, Birmingham, and the .other trading towns, ſend Men ha 
s, to this place, from whence they are conveyed dy bar Jens 
down the river to Briſtol and other parts. Indeed, ſo great 8 55 
the buſineſs carried on here, that it is not uncommon to 10. r re 
in one day; great numbers of- carriages arrive laden with a . 
facturers goods, hardware, and other articles. 1 T £ (a 
Near the river, at the lower part of the town, are man 9 
houſes, with handſome ſhops, belonging to wealthy merchant here 
who conſtantly reſide here. The market-houſe is a neat edifice. Ration 
and near it is the church, builtin the Tuſcan order, with K d $6 
tower, in which is a ring of ſix good bells. | DM 3 
The upper end of the town is encloſed with an old re an 
without which, on the road leading to Cleobury, are long row, Tt has 2 
of irregular houſes, called the Wyre-Hill. Theſe are inhabited diſtant fr 
by = people, whoſe chief empley is knitting of « Near 
woollen caps, which are bought up for the uſe of the Duth formet ti 
o n TR f 
is _— is, upon the whole, a very flouriſhing town, and Dy Fey 4 
formerly ſent two members to parliament”; but in 1708 a double | Malvern- 
return having been made in conſequence of a new charter granteſ On the 
to the corporation, the affair was argued in the Houſe of Com. from that 
mons, and ever ſince that time it has ſent only one member 4, mountain: 
parliament. + It has a good weekly market on Saturday. above ano 
At a place called FrcxnaAL, on the South-Weſt of the town, are two 
is a lofty eminence, from whence there is an extenſive and MALVER 
delightful proſpect. On the ſummit of this hill Henry VII. each havi 
built a moſt beautiful palace for the reſidence of his ſon Arty, | lying in a 
who lived in it after his marriage with Catharine of Arragon; theſe hills 
but declining daily'in his health, he removed to Ludlow, where Gilbert, E 
he ended his days. Some remains of this ancient edifice are {jj thoſe of tt 
to:befeen i? 7H DOT 92; cinal ſprin 
Oppoſite to Bewdley, near the river, is a large and populay livers, and 
village called RIBBE SHALL, or RUBBENHALL, where preat Great-V 
quantities of goods are brought to be conveyed in the barges tg Weſt of 
different parts of the adjoining counties. Here is a handſome founded in 
chapel,” and at the end of the village is a large elegant houſe, the reign « 
the upper parts of which command a fine proſpect of Bewdley refuling to 
and the neighbouring hills. 4 . order place 
.: KinNG's-ARELY, or as it is called LowER-ARELY, to diſtin. the annual 
guiſh it from another of the ſame name, is a very pleaſant greateſt pat 
village, ſituated near the Severn, about three miles from Bewdley, many years 
It appears to have been a place of great antiquity, from the The archit 
remains of an ancient. caſtle, which, for many generations curious, ani 
belonged to the family of Machelowes; but the male line df grandeur of 
that family becoming a few years ago extinct, the poſſeſſom village is a 
fell into other hands. The church of this village is a ſmall, but monuments 
neat building, and commands a beautiful proſpect of the adjacent painted glaf 
country. In the church-yard is a remarkable monument tothe PARSHO] 
memory of Sir Henry Coningſby: it conſiſts of a ſtone wall on the Nort 
about four feet high, and thirteen feet long, on which in very ſtone bridge 
large letters is the following inſcription : a convent þ 
4. an * century; bu 
IITHOLOGEMA QUARE REPONITUR SIR HARRY, of Cant 
Ws een eee | monks in th 


conſumed b 
1223, and tl 
the tempora 
convent, anc 
ſeiſed it till; 
to 6431. 4s. : 
The $6, 
a great thoro 
wy churcl 
elonged to 1 
of them whe 
carried on he 
many hands 
market on 
London. 
In the nejs 
called Wien 
formerly a m 
of either to be 
eaving th. 
orders of Gl 
Which althou 
're, yet bel 
one of the 
with its ſituati 
tis a ver 
tar deſcri 75 
rom London e 
In the ſame 
Spipton, is B. 


The ſenſe of which may be thus expreſſed : 


A heap of ſtones you ſee appear, 
For why ? Becauſe Sir Harry lieth here. 


Of this gentleman there is the following tradition; that as It 
was playing with his ſon and only child, at one of the windows 
e, the infant ſuddenly ſprung out of his arms, and 
falling into the moat which ſurrounded the building, was drowned. 
The father was ſo affected at this dreadful accident, that it 
grew melancholy, and retired to a {mall houſe in this pariſh 
where he died, ordering by his will, his body to be buried i 
the church-yard, his grave to be filled with pebbles, and hi 
tomb to be erected, as before deſcribed, with a ſtone ſeat beta 
it, and a walnut-tree at each end. 
Hartlebury-Caſtle, the ſeat of the biſhop of Worceſter, 
ſituated about three miles South-Eaſt of Bewdley, and 1s jul 
admired for the regularity of the workmanſhip, its ſpacia 
rooms, and fine gardens, There was a caſtle built here in te 
reign of Henry III. and the preſent ſtately edifice erected i 
its ſtead, at the expence of two biſhops,” one of whom wi 
that time chancellor of England. It ſuffered much during 
the civil wars, but was afterwards repaired and beautified at th 
expence of different biſhops, and is at preſent one of the hand 
ſomeſt epiſcopal palaces in the kingdom. q 
GLASSHAMPTON, commonly called GLASSAN, is 2 {mal 
but pleaſant village, and remarkable for containing a 9 


WHITLEY, or WHiTLEY-MAGNA, is another good villagh 
where there is a fine ſeat built by the late Lord Foley. But wi 


makes this village particularly noticed, is a ſmall, but exceeding deen a Roman 
handſome church, . erected in 1 719. All the windows 1 Adenchments, 
adorned with fine painted glaſs, which was rocured from allo been dug 
ruins of an ancient priory belonging to the Duke of Chan Once a elty,  * 
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and put up : ſide of this church is ſo beautifully ornamented 

— =P oe NI gilt in ſo curious a manner, that it is ſaid 
ied 1 be ſurpaſſed by any in England. 575 

M0 n TENBURY is 3. tolerable town, 


Herefordſhure. - 
y I . 4 = 
| br nd healthy ; but it does not contain any thing that 
articular notice. 
Hos kd is 128 miles diſtant from London. ; ; 
Urrox is a very ancient town ſituated on the Severn, and 


It has a good. weekly market on 


under the direction of one Price, an ingenious artiſt. | 


ituated on the river | 
it i the borders of 

or, as. it is vulgarly called, Teme, near the border. 
Temes Mn, It is at preſent a large populous place, and the | 
de, with the river on the other, render it both 


| where, it is generally es, the Romans had a military 


ſtation. Many coins and other pieces of antiquity. have been 
| dug up here: at preſent the town does not contain any 
 :.mrkablc buildings, but has a handſome ſtone bridge over the 


ver, and an exceeding good harbour for barges and other craft. 
phy good weekly market on Thurſday, and is 116 1 


iſtant from London. . E 
grey Upton is a large village called HET EV, which, in 
former times, Was famous, for 2 ſtrong magnificent caſtle built 
by one of the Clares ; but there are not any remains of it now 
to be ſeen. The village is extremely pleaſant, having a view of 
| Malvern-Hills, and the ſituation is eſteemed health). 

On the left, Weſtward of Upton, and which part this county 
from that of Hereford, are Malvern-Hills, which conſiſt of large 
mountains, prodigiouſly high and lofty, —_— riſing one 
above another for about ſeven miles together. On theſe hills 
are two villages, called GrtzaT-MALVERN and LiTTLE- 
MALVERN, at the diſtance of about two miles from each other, 
each having had formerly an abbey of Benedictines, the laſt 
lying in a diſmal cavity between the hills. On the very top of 
theſe hills may be ſeen the ruins of a prodigious ditch, which 
Gilbert, Earl of Glouceſter, dug, to ſeparate his poſſeſſions from 
thoſe of the church of Hereford. On theſe hills are two medi- 
cinal ſprings, called Holy Wells : one is good for the eyes and 
livers, and the other for cancers. | 

Great-Malvern is a conſiderable village ſituated to the North- 
| Welt of the former. Here was anciently an abbey, firſt 
founded'in the times of the Saxons for ſecular canons ; but in 
the reign of William the Conqueror they were turned out for 
refuling to part with their wives, and monks of the Benedictine 
order placed in their ſtead. At the diſſolution of religious houſes 
the annual revenues of this abbey amounted to g75l. The 
greateſt part of this ancient ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, and for 
many years has been the country ſeat of a private gentleman. 
The architecture, although in the Gothie taſte, is exceeding 
curious, and from it may be formed ſome idea of the original 
grandeur of this ancient edifice, The pariſh church of this 
village is a noble Gothic ſtructure; it contains many ancient 
monuments, and the windows are adorned with the moſt curious 
painted glaſs. | 5 92 5 

PARSHORE, or PERSHORE, is a tolerable good town, ſituated 
on the North of the river Avon, over which there is a good 
| ſtone bridge. It is a place of great antiquity, as appears from 
a convent being founded in it for ſecular canons in the ſeventh 
century ; but in the reign of King Edgar, Dunſtan, archbiſhop 
| of Canterbury, got them turned out, and placed Benedictine 

monks in their ſtead. All the charters of this convent were 
conſumed by a dreadſul fire which broke out in it in the year 
1223, and the abbey of Weſtminſter, having ſet up a claim that 
the temporalities belonged to them, ſeized on the rents of the 
convent, and placed ſome of their own novices in it, who poſ- 
— : till 4 ſuppreſlion, when its annual revenues amounted 
0 043! 48. 5d. | 1 

The town is rather ſmall, but clean and well built; and being 
a great thoroughfare, it has ſeveral good inns. Here are two 
| wy churches ſtanding very near each other, which formerly 

elonged to the monaſtery, but the inhabitants procured a grant 
of them when the abbey was difſolved. The principal trade 
carried on here conſiſts of woollen ſtockings, in which branch 
many hands are conſtantly employed. * 2 is a weekly 
market on Tueſday, and the town is 102 miles diſtant from 
London. | | 

In the neighbourhood of Perſhore are two villages, the one 
called Wien, and the other BREDON, at each of which was 
formerly a monaſtery, but at preſent there are not any remains 
of either to be ſeen. 8 | 
Leng this part of the country, we travelled towards the 
* s 5 Glouceſterſhire, and viſited SHIPTON UPON STOUR, 

meh although ſurrounded by Warwickſhire and Glouceſter- 

de, yet belongs to this county. It was formerly noted for 
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i its ſituation on the river Stour, it derives its preſent name. 


tar deſcription, 
rom London eight -four mile 
8 the fe? e 
"Apt bn BLOCKLEy, a large a and fuppoſed to have 
"RA tation, as there are ſtil ſome remains of camps, 
Alo bern 3 and other works. Coins and pavements have 
once a city. 8 p 4 and the people have a tradition that it Was 
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one of the greateſt ſhcep- markets in England, and from that, 


very poor place, without any thing that merits a particu- 
t has a weekly market on F riday, and is diſtant 
it) 1 | 7 | { Wincheſter ; will no man ſerve his prince?“ Upon which 
part of this county, and within a few miles of | | 
voice, flew to him with all the marks of filial duty, and con- 


EveSHAmM, diſtant » from London ninety-four miles, is a 
borough town, . ſituate on a gentle aſcent near the river Avon, 
over which it hath a bridge of ſeven ſtately arches. At this 
place, in the reign. of Henry III. was fought one of the moſt 
remarkable battles recorded in the Engliſh annals, in conſequence 
of which the power of the great batons was leſſened, and that 
of the commons enlarged. As this memorable affair is of ſome 
importance, we ſhall preſerve an account of it. | 

After the battle of Lewes, the Earl of Leiceſter having taken 
Henry III. priſoner, with Edward his ſon, they were kept in 
confinement for ſome time, and the Earl directed all the affairs 
of government with a very. high hand, ruling the nation juſt as 
he pleaſed, and even in a more arbitrary manner than the king 
had done, againſt whom he had taken up arms. Such of the 
barons who acted upon conſcientious principles, and had taken 
up arms againſt the king with no other view than that of 


redreſſing the public grievances, ſoon began to ſee, that with 


reſpect to tyranny they had only changed maſters, and that if 
they continued to ſubmit quietly to the yoke impoſed upon them 
by a fellow: ſubject, they would ſoon be ſlaves, under the name 
of freemen. dts | 

As the Earl of Glouceſter was one of the braveſt among the 
diſſatisfied barons, ſo he was the firſt who ſpread the alarm. He 
conſidered the Earl of Leiceſter as one whoſe ambition had 
tempted him to aſpire to the crown, whilſt he concealed his 
u Deja, paſſion under the maſk of patriotiſm, and boldly 
told him what were his ſuſpicions concerning his aſpiring views. 
This freedom in Glouceſter produced an open rupture between 
theſe noblemen, and Leiceiter publiſhed a peoclamation, de- 
claring hun, and all thoſe who took part with him, traitors to 
the crown. os | 

The Earl of Glouceſter retired into Wales, in order to raiſe an 
army to deliver the king and his ſon, but he was ſoon followed 
by. Leiceſter as far as Hereford, ſtill carrying along with him 

enry and Prince Edward, in order to give a ſanction to his 
proceedings. In the mean time Prince Edward found means to 
eſcape to the Earl of Glouceſter, who promiſed to ſerve the royal 
family to the utmoſt of his pawer, upon this condition, that the 
prince, in the name of his father, would promiſe to reſtore the 
ancient laws, and baniſh all foreigners from England, eſpecially 
ſuch as enjoyed places of truſt. | | 

Edwar 
greateſt cheerfulneſs, and in conſideration of his dignity he was 
henqured with the command of the army. In the mean time 
Leiceſter was not idle, and having the king a captive, he forced 
him to ſign a proclamation, wherein not only Glouceſter, but 
even Prince Edward, were declared traitors. This ſeditious 
ordinance of the Earl's did not, however, intimidate many of 
the nobility, who wiſhed well to their country, and who hear- 
ing of the promiſes made by Prince Edward, flocked in great 
numbers to his ſtandard, ſo that in a little time his army became 
far ſuperior to that of the barons. Leiceſter took poſſeſſion of 
the city of Glouceſter, but the prince ſoon drove him from it, 
and followed his army till they arrived at Eveſham. Leiceſter 
had appointed his ſon to meet him at Eveſham with a great 
body of forces, but they were defeated and diſperſed by Prince 
Edward, only a few miles diſtant from that place, and the earl 
not knowing any thing of the matter, ſtill looked for them with 
the utmoſt impatience. 

In the morning Prince Edward began his march, telling the 
country people, that he intended to attack Bridgenorth; but 
after he had proceeded a few miles, he faced about, and directed 
his courſe to Eveſham, where he heard the earl and his army 
had encamped. He began the attack about ſun-riſing, and ſo 
infatuated was Leiceſter, that he imagined the prince's army 
were the forces under the command of his ſon. He did not 
remain long, however, in that doubt; for going up to an emi- 
nence, he ſaw Glouceſter's banner diſplayed, with the number 
and diſpofition of the enemy, which obliged him to cry out, 
« Lord have mercy upon our fouls, for our bodies are doomed 
to deſtruction!“ | 

His natural courage and preſence of mind did not however 
forſake him; but ſeeing himſelf encompaſſed on all ſides, he 
drew out his men in a circular body, and exhorted them to 
fight, as both their lives and liberties were at ſtake. He alſo 
ordered the' king, who was his priſoner, to arm himſelf, and 
ſtand in the front of the battle, as. if he had intended only to 
ſupport his dignity and title. 2 

Prince Edward, who was beloved by his men, charged the 
earl's forces with great bravery, while Glouceſter attacked them 
in another part with ſuch intrepidity, that the Welſh were put 
into confuſion, and fled on every ſide, as if ſeized with ſomething 
of a ſupernatural fear. Notwithſtanding the flight of the 
Welſh, Leiceſter continued to fight with great bravery, and 
the king, who was only a ſhadow to deceive the 12 having 
received a wound in his ſhoulder, cried out, I am Henry of 


Adam de Mauhant ſeized him, and the prince, knowing his 


duced him to a place of ſafety. x 
In the mean time the prince returned to the charge; but 
before he came up to the firſt line of the battle, he found that 
the Earl of Leiceſter had been killed, fighting on foot, his horſe 
| LI having 
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(afterwards King Edward I.) took the oath with the | 
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1 134 TAI NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 3 
11 having been killed, and the ſoldiers; when he aſked for mercy, I The leſſer Green: Leaved Tongue. : Found in the : — 
1 | having anſwered; that no quarters ſhould be given to ſuch a Worceſter ; and Sorb- Tree in many different places. 1 PEPE 
I's, Whites; ES | | CCC F SO 3 go te 27 00 2 BRe 
} f The flight of the rebels now became general; but not till BroGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE County OF Woxersry, 
iN almoſt all the barons, who had taken up arms againſt the King, 1 | TTV 
wy were ſlain, while the prince had the honour, to boaſt, that by his | The Rev, Wit IAM Dzxuan, D. D. was born at a f. 
WH conduct, on that important day; he had recovered his father I} village'near the city of, Worceſter in 1657, and after he hay 
..8 from bondage, and 2 5 him to the throne of is anceſtors. I gone 5 4 courſe of gr matical learning, was ſent to 5 
78 The power of the great barons was mightily cruſhed by this | on er ege, Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, 2nd . 
1 defeat; and from that time forward our kings have conſtantly I entered into holy orders. His firſt preferment in the church 
FE endeavoured to keep them under, by granting privileges to the I} was the living of Wargrave in Berk ure, but he ſoon obtained * 
by | commons. See BARNARKD's New and Complete Hiſtory of the reQory of Upminſter in Eſſex. He was afterwards chaplain 
1 d. e ede | I in ordinary to the court, and in his old age advanced to the place Cad 
17 ' "Eveſham 1s an ahclent borough-town, and has the privilege of canon of Windfor. - _ 1 : Alvechi 
ni to try felons. . It was governed by bailiffs till the reign of | The Royal Society elected him one of their fellows, and 
14 James I. who, at the requeſt of his ſon Prince Henry, granted I ſurely no 1 was ever more deſerving of that honour, a; 
Ty them a charter of incorporation, to be governed by a mayor, I his whole life was ſpent m pointing out the infinite Wiſdom of 
\? 3 recorder; ſeven aldermen, twelve common=eouncil, and twenty- I} the Deity, in forming the various bodies in nature. His two Bellbrou 
0 four aſſiſtants, with a chamberlain, town-clerk, and other pro- treatiſes, entitled, Phyſico-Theology, and Aſtro-Theology, * 
„ per officers. Their privileges are of à very extenſive nature, I} juſtly admired by all lovers of virtue and religion; and we ar 
4 the mayor and four of the aldermen being Juſtices of the peace, 3 mare that there are not two books in the Engliſh lan | 
TH juſtices of oyer and terminer, and gaol-deſivery, with the power | better calculated to overthrow Atheiſm, and eſtabliſh the belief 2 
of puniſhing all manner of crimes, except high treaſon, com- of the Divine perfections. . ä 
Fl mitted within their liberties. | | FOES After a life ſpent in the fervice of God, and his fellow. eres. 
| 1 This place, in former times, was famous for its ſtately [| tures, he died on the gth of April 1795, in the ſeventy-ninth 
11 monaſtery, being one of thoſe whoſe abbot ſat in parliament as year of his age. > 8 . ockle 
1 vented | 8 F ; P | | | bes Blockley 
ws a ſpiritual lord, and who exerciſed the epiſcopal office over all EDMUND BONNER was born at the village of Henley in thi | 
| 1 his clergy. This abbey was firſt founded about the kak. ger; county, about the latter-end of the reign of Henry VII. Af 
1 of the eighth century, by Egwin, a prince of the blood royal, If receiving a private education, he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Bromeſg 
4 who having been elected biſhop of Worceſter, was unjuſtly If the univerfity of Oxford, where he made great proficiency in 
\| i deprived of his office by the pope ;- after which he retired to this || the knowledge of the civil and canon law. | 25 
. place, and built a convent, where he reſided with ſome ſecular Soon after he had taken his degrees, he entered into hol * 
. canons, and ed | f lands for their fi rt. Soon d d by the favour and intereſt of Cardi I W 
1 5 , procured a grant of lands for their fupport. orders, an | it ardinal Wolſey wy | 
1 after this, a general council of nobles and eccleſiaſtics were advanced to ſome valuable church livings. When the affair of 
1 ſummoned to ſettle the revenues, and preſcribe rules for the || Henry VIII's. divorce came to be conſidered, Bonner ſupport Dudley 
Wl! monaſtery. It conſiſted of ſixty- ſeven monks, beſides the abbot, I] that meaſure, and in order to promote it, was ſent ambaſſady | 
MR five nuns, three poor parſons, three clerks, whoſe allowance I} to Rome, where he behaved with ſo much inſolence, and gay 
4 was the ſame as the monks; and there were beſides fixty menial I} ſuch public affronts to that haughty court, that the pope threa. 
. li ſervants, a ſub-prior, third prior, precenter, chaunter, and facriſt, |} ened to burn him alive. Upon his return to England Was 
1 who all had ſalaries annexed to their different offices, there || promoted to the biſhopric of Hereford, and ſoon after tranſlate Eveſham 
mn ; being no leſs than twenty-two towns and manors left for its || to London. - ; | | 
1188 ſupport. Theſe ſecular canons, or, as ſome ignorantly call In the affair of diſſolving the monaſteries, and aſſerting the 
1 them, monks, remained in poſſeſſion of this abbey till the reign e king's ſupremacy, he went into all the meaſures of the court, ſo 
Mi of King Edgar, when Dunſtan got them turned out, and the | that thoſe who favoured the reformation looked upon him as one Feckenha 
1 i monaſtery was filled with BenediCtines, who at that time made || well: affected to the Proteſtant religion, although his conduct | | 
„ their firſt appearance in England. | afterwards ſoon convinced them of their miſtake. On the ac- | 
. We have ſeen a moſt curious manuſcript in the Britiſh II ceſſion of Edward VI. he refuſed to * ore the reformation Kiddermi 
} | | Muſeum, being a charter, by which Rodbert de Stadford gave || then carrying on, and denied the king's ſupremacy, for which | | 
„ ſome manors to this abbey in 1072. This baron appears from || he was ſent to the tower, and remained a priſoner till the ac. 
| 4 his name to have been a Norman, and the charter is a con- | ceſſion of Queen Mary, when he was reinſtated in his former 
lt! | vincing proof that the ancient nobility could not write, for the Þ| employments, and taken into great favour by the court. — not 
— 009 names of the witneſſes are written by the ſame hand as the | During the whole of that bloody reign he gave ſuch a ſcopeto | 
11.8 body of the deed, their ſignature being croſſes before their his vindictive and perſecuting temper, that moſt of the horrid 8 
N. names. The annual revenues of this convent, at the diſſolution, |. cruelties then committed were in conſequence of his advice; nor 
— 0 amounted to 10831: 125. 9d. | | did he put a ſtop to his barbarities till Providence was pleaſed u 
70 It is ſaid, that on the ſuppreſſion of this monaſtery, the | deprive him of his power, by the death of Queen Mary, and at- 
1 abbot delivered up his papers to the commiſſioners without any | ceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, when he was committed to the Mu- 
1748 teſiſtance; but when he ſaw them begin to ſtrip the abbey of I ſhalſea priſon, where he remained ten years till his death, which 
. its riches, and pull down the building, it affected him ſo much, | happened on the zth of September 1 8 N | 
WAH that he was thrown into a violent fever, and died a few days I SAMUEL BUTLER, the brad author of Hudibras, wi 
1 after. There are two pariſh churches in this town, and another I the ſon of a gentleman-farmer in this county, where he ws 
1 in the village called BENGWORTR, at the foot of the bridge, born in 1612, and inſtructed in grammar-learning at a private 8 
IN where there was alſo a caſtle in former times, but there are | ſchool, from whence he was removed to the univerſity of Can. p 
. not any remains now to be ſeen. It is remarkable, that though I bridge, but never entered as a ſtudent. That he made a get la 
{mA both the churches of Eveſham have towers, yet the bells hang || proficiency in his ſtudies, no perſon will diſpute, who has real | 
"AY in an old tower about 100 feet high, erected by one of the | thoſe writings of his, that (without any encomiums) are ſuf- F | 
|; abbots of the ancient monaſtery, and detached from any other || cient to tranſmit his fame to the lateſt ages of poſterity. lu 8 
1 building. | I whether his parents had been reduced to great poverty, or ſu 888 
1 Here are ſeveral public foundations, particularly a well - what other reaſon, this is certain, that he left the univerſity i F ＋ 
bf endowed free-ſchool, with a charity-ſchool, and ſeveral alms- very low circumſtances, and became clerk to one Mr. Jeff 7 f. | 
1 houſes. The trade of the town is very conſiderable in the || at that time a juſtice of the peace, from whoſe ſervice he . K 05 wat 
': bY manufacturing of woollen ſtockings, and many other articles; || moved to the panty of the Gountcly of Kent, where he hal Þ: ingto! 
Hp the proſpect from it is — delightful, and, upon the | acceſs to a valuable library, and became more and more conit! Sh. * d- 
19 whole, it is one of the moſt healthy and pleaſant places in the ü ſant with the beſt authors, both ancient and modern. 95 a 
fl kingdom. It has a good weekly market on Mondays. | About the time of the breaking out of the civil wars h Hogan 
Wy” In the neighbourhood of Eveſham are three villages, all of became clerk to Sir Samuel Luke, a juſtice of the peace ſot be No ny 
mA the name of LYTTELTON, but neither of them contains any || county of Bedford, and a moſt furious covenanter ; where he _ 
+ thing remarkable, except one, where there is a mineral ſpring, || ſo many opportunities of ſeeing into the hypocriſy of tho Hillingdon 
. on the top of a mount called Harrow-Hill. ople, that, during his leiſure hours, he wrote his poem Uxbrid : 
9 There is another village called ELMLEY, near this town, Hotibras, and in compliment to his maſter made him the he 3 Fo c 
1 where Guy de Beauchamp founded a ſmall chauntry for ſecular under a fictitious name. In that laborious and poor employes | 3 
1 prieſts, and built a ſtrong caſtle; but no remains of it are left, || he remained till the reſteration, when he was appointed ſecrets] ron —_ 
| 4 nor does it appear when the caſtle was demoliſhed. to Lord Carbery, lord prefident of Wales, who gave hin the High-Wyc 
| " Around Eveſham lies that fruitful and plentiful country, called lace of ſteward of Ludlow-Caſtle ; but neither of theſe w | West. W.. 
wy the Vale of Eveſham, which runs along the banks of the Ayon. ufficient to ſupport him, although he lived in the moſt iru Stoken-Ch, 
1% Hoh | | | | a manner: his company was courted by the greateſt noblemen e 
1M Ax AccounT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- || court, and it is confidently reported that Charles II. was ſo heatley.] 
\ $ | FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. | of his Hudibras, that he bogs always a copy of it in hus pocket n 
1 | This, however, was of little ſervice to poor Butler, for i 
1 There are but few curious plants in this county, nor could || though the king made him a preſent of gool. and great promi 


of preferment, yet he was ſuffered to remain in a ſtarving © 
tion; and died for want on the-25th of September 1680, i 
ſixty-eighth year of his age. ir 


we procure accounts of any but the following. 
Polonian Wheat. Found in the fields near f Bn | 
Common Meadow-Saffron. Found in the woods near Bewdley 
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AN ACCURATE LIST or Taz FAIRS 
e „ 1N THE 5 


* "COUNTY or WORCESTER: 


* XL —_ ah. e 
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IS Places. Months. up Articles ſold. Places. Months. Days] Articles ſold. 
| | ; | | 
* — — — — 8 3 1 | 
April.. q 42 TRA” V« ao deno- | 8 5 | 
1 1 Ape ELLEN Lan ſorts of cattle II King's-Norton þ. 1 St >" ROM | ? Lau ſorts of cattle 
al Mond. in b | 8 10 
pril... TERED A 2 | 
Bellbroughton . - j Monday before ee fo Perſhore.  oooes 4 Tveſday before | __ Cattle and horſes 
f [ Fs Luke... , | All Saints. . 
Occober 418 5 November 1 | 
| | April Cattle, horſes, - 8 Firſt Mond. in 5 | 
* ſ1 PriIi — 23 cheeſe, linen, &c. Reddich —— 1 Auguſt . N All ſorts of cattle 
2 ... December.. 10 Hogs only a 1 1 
| Figs 1h +1 Sed Carte barks, a | Ne after 10 4c —— 
Ira cheeſe, linen, &c. Sober 
Tueſday after | __ : . RICH. +> 29 | Horſes & other cattle 
Blockley . - - --- ; { 8 2850 Nourbridge.. . 1 September - Cattle of all ſorts 
| October. | 10 | Hiring ſervants „ 
| June | 24 | I Linen cloth, Tenbury ....... Tay 5 18 x wh _—_ 
Bromeſgrove. . *b 8 2 1 cheeſe & horſes | September... | 26 erage e 2 | 
ood-Friday . |} — "| Firſt Thurſta 
Droitwich . « « -- | October . 28 Linencloth & hats after Mid- 4 — 
| December 21 „„ rfl 3 
May --. | 8 Cattle, wool &cheeſe | ] Thurſday in Horſes, catule, 
dl Augulſt....... 5 Lambs and other cat. | Whitſun- | — ſheep 
D T Oagober 2 Horſes, cattle, Up ton 4 Week 
n | wool and cheeſe | 10 
mes 1 | Thurſday be- 
: T 1 | | fore — | T Horſes, cattle, 
Eveſham | Monday after |__| Cattle and horſes St. Matthew | ſheep, & leather 
"= „ Eaſter TITTY es (September |21 | 
'Whit-Monday | — | e' | Saturdaybefore| _ 
* — 42 Palm-Sunday . (Cattle, horſes,and 
Feckenham .--- q | September... | 3 J Cat Waneeler.. 4 Filer Met. — T enen 
| Holy Thurſday | — | J Horned cattle, A J Cattle, horles, 
: inſt : Three Weeks 3 horſes, cheeſe, 8 TT 0.» 0 + +8 cheeſe, lambs, 
Kiddermin N after ditto... | { linenandwoollen L eptember. . .. | 19 hops, and linen 
| September... | 4 cloth 
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J LIST or THz ROADS 
NN THE : 
za ENT oo WORCESTER 
hs 550 pi . * the Nobility 88 "a ph Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
| | "24 and Gentry. "AY and Gentry. 
From London to |Miles | Blechindon ....... 59 To the left of Stoken-Church is 
Worceſter. Cherwell......... 61 | Sherbourn-Caſtle, a ſeat of the Earl 
a | Glimpton .......- 65 | of Macclesfield. And to the right 
From Tyburn to On the left from Bayſwater to [| Chequer-Inn ..... 66 | of Tetſworth is Thame- Park, a ſeat 
1 3 1 | Kenſington Gravel-Pits are Ken- Enſton........... | 6g | of Lord Wenman: and Kingſey, 
Kenſington Gravel- a eee Chipping-Norton . | 74 | the ſeat of the Herberts. 
HHS ARE SIREN 2 | yond Hillingdon is a white || Fourthire-Stone ... | 80 
Shepherd's-Buſh... | g£ | houſe belonging to Mrs. Talbot. 333445546 . | $2 
a hoe cn ann ns 5 On the right of the ſixteenth is [|] Campden ........ 863] At Campdenare the remains of a | 
A 8; | Denham, the ſeat of — Way, Eſq. || Willerſley........ 89 | noble houſe, built by Sir Baptiſt 
. 10 On the left of the twentieth is Bengworth........ | 94 | Hicks, the principal part of which 
| Hayes n 134 | Bulſtrode, a ſeat of the Dutcheſs of Eveſaa mn 944 | was deſtroyed during the civil wars 
Hillingdon... --«--- | 14 | Portland. : . 100 in the reign of Charles I. | 
1 15 On the right of the twenty-third I Speekly .......... 105 | 
Gerard's-Croſs.... | 20 | is the ſeat of Edmund Baſil, Eſq. Ware 2222 «- [10g | 
| Beaconsfield .......... 24 | On theleft, near Beaconsfield, is | | 
Landwater....... . 27 | the ſeat of Edmund Waller, Eſq. — 
| We eam. 294 And on the right, the ſeat of Ed- | 
A = L 314 mund Burke, Eſq. I From Worceſter to N. B. At Swinford, near Stour- 
_ en-Church..,. | 97 On the left of High-Wycomb is Wolverhampton. bridge, is a noble hoſpital for ſixty 
2 92 43 | aſeat of the Marquis of Lanſdowne; boys, erected by the firſt founder of 
4 48 and on the left of Weſt-Wycomb || To Droitwich ..,.| 7 | the noble family of Foley, which 
TIP guarries... | 5o | is the ſeat of Lord Le Deſpencer. Bromeſgrove.. 2 | 13 | deſerves the attention of a traveller, 
tt . 52 | Stourbridge... .. | 23 | and the praiſe of all men. | 
— irs ei: 56 Wolverhampton... | gg | 
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the greateſt and moſt upright ſtateſmen that ever lived in this 


_ inſtructed in one of the free-ſchools of his native place, from 
learning, and removed from thence to the Middle Temple, to 
for excluding the Duke of York from the crown, 


their country. When the ſeven biſhops were illegally com- 


King's-Bench, Mr. Somers acted as one of their council, and 


i 


the biſhops was arbitrary an 
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156 Tus NEW any COMPLETE BRITISH, TRAVELLER. 
0 55 I peer of the realm, and acted as ſpeaker of the Houſe of! 
* 1700, When the Tory party prevailed in the Has 
Cotumons, he was accuſed at the bar of the Houſe of Lords 0 
high crimes and miſdemeanors, but his own * acquitteg wh | 
with great honour, and begged that he would continue to by, 
chancellor; but he rather choſe to retire from public buliner, 
although he ſtill continued to aſſiſt his country with his a. 
on diImportant . | 
He was alſo appointed preſident of the Royal-Socicty 


be ; Briocrarnicat His rox continued. WES 
Joux Somess, lord high chancellor of England, and oye of 


kingdom, was born in the city of Worceſter in 1652, and | 


whence he was removed to Trinity-College, in the univerſity chi 
of Oxford, where he made great progreſs in all ſorts of polite. 0 


, ang, 


in 1766; one of the commiſſioners for treating of an union with 
I Scotland, and preſident of the council, but fe WAS removed ? 
| the change of the miniſtry in 1710. On the acceſſion * 
George I. he was again appointed preſident of the council, hu 
did not long ſurvive that period, for he died in 17516. 
RNicnanb De BEAUCHAMP,. Ear of Warwick, was bon 
near the city of Worceſter in 1381. He Was privately inſtruded 
in all the learping of thoſe times, after Which he went abroad 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the moſt manly and polite exerciſes, 
In 1399 he affiſted at the coronation of Henry IV. and mad 


ſtudy the municipal laws of his country. 
During the time that the bill was depending in algen, 
r. Somers 


wrote a treatiſe on the ſucceſſion of the kings of England, 
which was much eſteemed by all thoſe who wiſhed well to 


mitted to the tower, and braught ta a trial in the court of 


his behaviour on that remarkable occaſion was juſtly admired: I] 
by all who wiſhed well to the intereſts of church and ſtate. } 
| He proved, from a variety of precedents, that the king had no If ſuch a diſtinguiſhed figure, by his art and courage in the tourng. 
right to aſſume the n power, that the commitment of ments, that the king created him a knight of the Bath, and * 
illegal, being both againſt law I} ſtowed upon him many other marks of his favour. He gave ſuch 
and privilege, and boldly charged the attorney-general and the | ſignal proofs. of his courage at the battle of Shrewſbury, that the | 
judges with having incurred the penalties inflicted by the {tatute king employed him on an expedition againſt Owen Glendgy,, 
of premunire. „ | = | | who had raiſed an army in Wales, and greatly oppreſſed the 
hen the convention of eſtates met, to conſider on the moſt [| Engliſh. | „„ 
oper methods to be uſed for diſpoſing of the crown, Mr. In 1408 he went on a pilgrimage, as it wah then called, to the 
omers was returned a member of that body, and ſupported the || Holy Land, and engaged in many tournaments, in which he ,.. 
neceſſity of the revolution with great ſtrength of argument. quired great reputation. WEE | 
When the government. was properly ſettled, and the corrupt I In theTeign of Henry V. he attended that prince in his exq.. 
Judges and council, who had ſo long trampled both on law and |; ditions to France, and was preſent at the battle of Agincourt 
equity, were turned out, Mr. Somers was appointed ſolicitor- I where he behaved with the moſt diſtinguiſhed bravery. Aſter 
general, and received the order of knighthaod. He was after- || the death of the king he was appointed regent of France, which 
wards. appointed attorney- nepal 5 keeper of the great ſeal, I high employment he enjoyed only four years. He died in the 
the duties of all which offices he diſcharged with an integrity I caltle of Rouen in Normandy, 1439; and his remains wer 
that will ever do honpur to his memor g. ] brought ta England, and interred in the cpllegiate church df 
In 1697 he was created lord high chancellor of England, a W Warwicxg. Toy 1 
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An HISTORICAL, PESCRIPTIVE, any BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY: 
5 OF THE COUNTY OF RT. 


Ax | INSPECTION TABLE FOR THIS County. 


TI —— 


. LEICES T E R, which lies in the Dioceſs of Lincoln, and Province of Canterbury, is 


— — 


„ SAL, wee e Menke, ee eee eee RI ABES i — 
2 | : Sends to Parliament Four 
Rounded by Extends | Contains | | ME 
* 5 | a — | — 8 * — 5 — — — —ä U— — 
Lincolnſhire and Rutlandſhire, From Eaſt to Weſt about thirty 6 Hundreds. = The County 
Fat. eie 8 1 I 13 Market-Towns, F Leiceſter, the capital, 
Staffordſhire and Warwickſhire, | From North to South twenty- 200 Pariſhes, | TTY or principal town in 
Weſt. 525 fſtve- miles. 2 18,700 Houſes, the ſhire. 
Derbyſhire and Nottingham- | And is about ninety-ſix miles in| - 112,000 Inhabitants. | | 
ſhire, North. ._ circumference. i Two each. 


8 . * 1 
— 


This county takes it name from its principal town Leiceſter, which is derived from the Saxon word, Leaceſterſcyre,. ſignifying, 
a town or caſtle upon the Leir, the ancient name of the river now called Soar. 
Leiceſter, the molt central town in the county, is ſituated ninety-nine miles North-Weſt of London. 


1 


— — - —.— — 


TRE NATURAL HiSTORY OF THIS COUNTY. I part is very indifferently provided with fuel, but it abounds witl 
corn and paſture. In ſhort, take the whole county in general 
L EICESTERSHIRE being almoſt in the middle and it is as fertile as moſt in the kingdom, producing all the ne- 
of England, and conſequently at a conſiderable diſtance || ceſſaries of life, and, in particular, abundance of grain, fowl, and 
from the ſea, the air is very ſweet and wholeſome, The ſoil || cattle. It is likewiſe remarkable for producing excellent horſes, 
in general is good, and produces plenty of corn, graſs, and }| eſpecially thoſe intended for draught, of which large numbers 01 
beans, the latter of which are ſaid to be the beſt in England. them are ſent all over England. B 
The North-Eaſt part bordering upon Lincolnſhire, is hilly, and The principal buſineſs is agriculture, and the only ma 
not ſo fertile as the other parts; . abundance af pit-coal facture is that of making ſtockings, which has ſo great!) il. 
here, and the great number of ſheep fed upon the mountains, I creaſed of late years, that it is now become conſiderably adral- 
make ample amends for other deficiencies- The South-Weſt I tageous. | 38s — 1 
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The county . in breeding and feeding cattle. 
ur; ntlemen are graziers; and it is not an uncom- 
g "= thing for grazicrs here to rent farms from gool. to 2000]. 


a year  cep. bred in this county and Lincolnſhire, which ad- 
, 2 2 pros: Fung the largeſt, and bear not 
1 hs greateſt weight of fleſh on their bones, but alſo the 
ny a fleeces of — 4 their backs of any ſheep in England; 
8 hence it is, that theſe counties become vaſt magazines of 
2 ä but as it is the longeſt ſtaple, as the clo- 
— (All it, ſo it is the fineſt wool in the iſland, ſome few 
laces excepted ; ſuch as Leominſter in Herefordſhire, the South- 
Downs in Suſſex, &c. where the quantity is ſmall and inſignifi- 
cant, compared to this part of the country; for the ſheep-breed- 
in country reaches from the river Anker, on the borders of War- 
wickſhire, to the Humber, at the furtheſt end of Lincolnſhire, 
which is near 100 miles in length; and from the banks of the 
Trent, in Lincolnſhire and Leiceſterſhire, to the banks of the 
Ouſe, bordering on Bucks, Bedford, Cambridge, and Huntingdon 
(hires, about ſixty miles in breadth. | | 


Theſe are the funds of ſheep which furniſh the city of Lon- | 


don and other parts of England, with their large mutton, in ſuch 
prodigious uantities. 5 3 
Te horſes bred here are the largeſt in England, being gene- 
rally the great black coach and dray horſes ; of which ſo great a 
number are continually ſent up to London, that one would think 
ſo little a ſpot as this of Leiceſterſhire could not produce ſo 
many. But the adjoining counties of Northampton and Bed- 
| ford have of Iate come into the ſame buſineſs. he chief ſup- 
ly, however, is from this county, from whence the other coun- 
ties rather buy them, and feed them up as jockies and chapmen, 
than breed them. | F | 
The chief rivers that water this county, are the following, 


VIZ» 


The Soar, or Soure, The Welland, 
The Swift, The Wreke, 
The Avon, The Anker. 


The Soar, or Soure, anciently called the Leir, riſes about the 
| midway between Hinckworth and Lutterworth ; and paſſing by 
Leiceſter and Loughborough, falls into-the Trent on the edge of 
Derbyſhire. | | | 

The Swift riſes in this county, and, paſling by Lutterworth, 
ſoon leaves it, and flows into Warwickſhire. 

The Avon riſes in Northamptonſhire, and only waters the 
South-Weſt edge of the county. „ : | 

The Welland riſes near Harborough in this county, paſſes by 
that town, and continuing its courſe from Weſt to Eaſt, divides 
Leiceſterſhire from Northamptonſhire, enters Rutlandſhire, and 
flowing through that county, runs acroſs the South part of 
Lincolnſhire, and then emptieth itſelf into a bay of the German 
Ocean called the Waſh. | | 

The Wreke riſes in the Eaſtern part of the county, and 
paſing by Melton-Mowbray, falls into the Soar above Mount- 

rrel. . | | 


The Anker riſes near the ſource of the Soar, and running 
North-Weſt, and dividing Leiceſterſhire from Warwickſhire, 

falls into the Avon. - 
| Belides theſe there are a great number of fmall rivulets and 
brooks, all of which produce abundance of excellent fiſh ; and 
in the river Soar are frequently caught fine ſalmon, which come 
into that river from the Trent. | | 

With reſpe& to the inhabitants of this county, they are in 
their manners conſiſtent with their different ſituations in life : 
thoſe who follow huſbandry and agriculture being plain and 
limple, and ſuch as are employed in the different manufactures 
and handicrafts honeſt and induſtrious. But there are many of 
the principal traders in the county-town and other places, who 
1 poliſhed in their manners and converſation, as any in Eng- 


Ax AccounT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


The narrow and ſerrated leaved Sea-Orache, Atriplex anguſti- 
filia naritima dentata, Mor. Found on the banks of the river 
r. 5 | 
Periwinkle, Clematis Daphnoides minor, F. B. Found in the 
. oy buſhes near Billeſden. 
met Cyprus-Graſs, Cyprus gramen, F. B. Found by the 
ſide of the river Wreke. 1 7 7 7 
Engliſh Cow Sea-Heath, Erica maritima Anglica ſupina, 
ark. Found on ſandy banks near the river Sence, and other 
* of this county. 8 
arrow-leaved Wild-Creſs, Thlaſdis anęuſtifalium, J. B. 
. in many places of this coun ſp eu 7 
. Mee e ON a rugged leaf and ſtrong ſcent, Mentha an- 
cala „ Folio " ore. d 
| near the pes 8 2 . ra, folio rugaſiore odore gravtore Foun 
ater-Mint with a groſſer ſpike, Menta/tri aquatici genus hir- 
: , gualict genus hir 
1 Ibica latiore, F. B. Found alſo by the ſide of the river 


No. 14. 


* 


Leiceſter is in part alſo taken up in country 


of the nation; nor is the wool leſs fine becauſe | 


— 


* 


—— 


| Gramen avenaceum montanum,” ſe 


' ſtrongly cemented with mortar, as to laſt for many 


 Horſe-Mint, or round-leaved Wild-Mint, Mentaſtrum, ſeu 
-mentha ſylveſtris rotundiore folio, C. B. Found not far from 
Lutterworth. 15 1 
The greateſt Marſh- Tree Sow-Thiſtle, Sonchus arboreſcens 
alter, Ger. Found by the ſide of the river Soar. | 
Square-Eared Creſted-Graſs, Gramen ariſtate m quadratum. 
Found among corn near Leiceſter. 
Mountain Oat-Graſs, with a ſingle ſpike and reflected awns, 
a ere ariſtis recurvis. 
Found in the fields near Melton-Mowbray. | 
Common Thorow-Wax, Perfoliata vulgaris, Ger. Found 


among corn near Mount-Sorrel. 


Wood-Sorrel, Lujula vulgaris, J. B. Found in the woods in 
this county. | W 
White-flowered Baſtard-Hellebore, Elleborine minor, flore albo, 


Park, Found near Loughborough. 


Penny-Royal, Pulegium vulgare, J. B. Found in the greateſt 
plenty on the borders of ſprings, and other watery places in 
this county. | | 85 

Calamint, Calamentha vulgaris, flore magno, F. B. Found in 
ſeveral parts by the road - ſide, in dry places, under hedges, eſpe- 
cially near Leiceſter. 

n Marrhubium album vulgare, C. B. Found near 
Ke 3 band, E 

edge-Muſtard, mum vulgare, F. 
the 83 near Billeſden. 4 

Purging-Flax, Linum pratenſe floribus exiguis, C. B. Found 
on the upland paſtures near Mount-Sorrel. 

Pimpernel, Anagalis mas, Ger. Found frequently in corn- 
fields near Melton-Mowbray, | 

Ground Pine, Chamæpitys odora lutea, Ger. 
hills near Mount-Sorrel. | 


'F 


B. Found in plenty by 


Found on the 


A DescrieTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE BoRovcns, CorPo-. 


RATIONS, TOWNs, VILLAGES, AND OTHER REMARK= 


ABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


* 


Upon our entrance into Leiceſterſhire, we firſt went to 
ſee BOSWORTH-FIEID, famous for the great battle which 
put an end to the reign of Richard III. and to the long 
and bloody contention between the two royal houſes of York 


and Lancaſter ; which, as fame tells us, had coſt the lives of 


eleven princes, twenty-three earls and dukes, 3000 noblemen, 
knights, and gentlemen, 'and 200,000 of the common people. 


We viewed the ſpot of ground where the battle was fought ; and 


at the town they ſhewed us ſeveral pieces of ſwords, heads of 
lances, barbs of arrows, pieces of pole-axes, and ſuch-like in- 
ſtruments of death, which they ſaid were found by the country- 
people in the ſeveral grounds near the place of battle, as they 
had occaſion to dig, or trench, or plough the ground. | | 

Within three miles of the ſaid place is an ancient market-town, 


| of the ſame name, lying on a hill, in a very healthy and plea- 
| fant air, and has a good free-ſchool. The ſoil all round it is 
| fruitful both for tillage and paſture. | 


Hence we proceeded directly to LeicesTER, the principal 
town in this county, diſtant from London ninety-eight miles. 


| This place is of great antiquity, and acknowledged by all hiſto- 


rians to have been of conſiderable repute when the Romans 
were 1n this iſland, in proof of which many bones of ſuch beaſts 
as they uſed to offer in ſacrifice have been dug up in it; and 
there are ſtill the remains of a Roman temple, dedicated to Janus, 
conſiſting of four arched chambers, with ſeveral figures peculiar 


| to that deity. Many other Roman antiquities have alſo been 


diſcovered in different parts of this town, particularly about a 
century ago, when a great number of coins, with ſeveral ſtatues 
of the heathen dejties, were dug up near the church of All 
Saints. ; 

Leiceſter was formerly very ſtrong and well fortified, being 
advantageouſly ſituated for that purpoſe, the river covering it 
half-way about; ſo it was again fortified in the great civil war, 
and, being garriſoned by the parliament forces, was aſſaulted by 
the royaliſts, who, after an obſtinate defence, took it, ſword in 
hand, which occaſioned a terrible ſlaughter. . 

They preſerve here a remarkable relique of antiquity, being 
a piece of Moſaic work at the bottom of a cellar ; it is the ſtory 
of Acteon, and his being killed by his own hounds, wrought as 
a pavement ; the ſtones are only of two colours, white and 
brown, and very ſmall, . 

The remains of Roman baths have alſo been diſcovered at 
different periods; they were conſtructed of ſmall ſtones, and ſo 


s. One 
of their catacombs, or burying- places, was likewiſe fund here, 
built of bricks and rag-ſtones, with niches where the urns had 
been depoſited ; but in what age it was erected is not certainly 
known, though moſt probably ſoon after they came to Britain, 
becauſe when Chriſtianity became the eſtabliſhed religion of the 
empire, the practice of burning dead bodies was totally aboliſhed. 
The remains of this antique repoſitory are now known by the 
name of Old Jewry Wall. | 

The Roman highway, called the Foſſe-Way, paſſed through 
this town, and the traces of the Roman wall are fu diſcernible, 
with a deep ditch on the outſide, according to the methods uſed 
by thoſe people, when they fortified ſuch places as appeared to 
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LETE BRITISH TRAVELLER, © | 


them of any importance. It is agreed by our antiquarians, that 
the ancient Roman town was 2500 feet in length, and about 
2000 in breadth, although its proper dimenſions cannot be eaſily 
traced at preſent; there is / not, however, the leaſt doubt but it 
was left in à moſt flouriſhing condition when the Romans aban- 
doned the iſland. 5 | 1 
This town ſuffered greatly from the Picts and Scots, when 
they penetrated into the centre of the province, and ſpread de- 
ſolation wherever they came, until they were repelled by the 
Saxons, under the command of Hengiſt and Horſa. 1 
During the heptarchy it was not only the ſeat of a biſhop, but 
alſo the reſidence of the Mercian * the biſhop's ſeat having 
been removed, and the heptarchy diſſolved, it fell to decay, 
and remained in a declining ſtate, till the beginning of the tenth 
century, when 1 hody Edelfleda repaired it, and rebuilt 
the walls; after which it became one of the moſt flouriſhing and 
wealthy towns in the kingdom, as appears from Doomſda Book, 
where it is mentioned as one of the royal demeſnes, and at that 
time paid a great ſum annually into the Exchequer. 
From this time it continued under the protection of its earls, till 
the reign of Henry II. when that prince being on an expedition 


[ 


to Ireland, Robert, Earl of Leiceſter, raiſed a rebellion, and was J 
and has a neat chapel, where divine ſervice is 


defeated by Richard de Lacy, grand juſticiary of England, who 
beſieged the town, and demblifhied the walls. He alſo deſtroyed 

reat part of the caſtle, and oppreſſed the miſerable inhabitants 
in ſuch a manner, that many of them fled from the place, ſo that 


7 Ha, 


it was _ left in a ruinous ſtate, in which it remained ſeveral jj 
| 


years, til it was repaired and beantified by the Plantagenets, Earls | 
and Dukes of Lancaſter. - _ Me 1 
. Henry, Puke of Lancaſter, built and endowed an hoſpital 
without the South gate, in which he placed a dean, twelve pre- 
bendaries, twelve vicars, and 100 poor inferior men and women, 
with ten able men and women to help the others. This charity 
ſtill ſubſiſts, and ſeveral poor perſons are ſupported at the expence 
of the Dutchy of Lancaſter. The old hoſpital was a low-ſtructure 
covered with lead; and at ſome diſtance from the door was a 
kind of altar, where prayers were read every morning by one of 
the old men. The building, however, became ſo decayed as to 


with a lofty tower, in which is a ring of ſix 


4 
1 


church itſelf, but in the church-yard has been lately erected 
| 2 


Jof the elegance of its workmanſhip. 
On a tomb-ſtone in the church of St. Martin is a very ſingulz 
| epitaph, the ſubſtance of which is, that one Mr. John Het 


1 ninety-ſeven, had 143 perſons of her own iſſue, 


architecture; and the market-place is ſpacious and we} con- 


de almoſt uninhabitable; but this inconvenience was removed 
by the beneficence of his preſent majeſty, who gave a ſum out 
of his privy-purfe for rebuilding it, which was done in 1776. 
But the principal ſtructure that engaged the attention of the 
curious in ancient times, was the ſtately abbey of St. Mary, of 
which great part remains to this day. It was built among plea- 
ſant meadows, near the banks of the river, by Robert, Pal of 
Leiceſter, in the reign of Henry 1. and richly endowed with lands 
and many privileges, being exempted from epiſcopal juriſdiction, 
except to its own abbots, who ſat as ſpiritual lords in parliament.. [| 
Many great men preſided over it, and here that haughty ſtateſ- 
man, Cardinal Wolſey, ended his days, after he had fallen under 
the diſpleaſure of his royal maſter. It continued to flouriſh in 
great ſplendour till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its 
revenues amounted to 10621. per annum. The manor where the 
abbey ſtood is now the property of the Duke of Devonfhire, and. | 
the remains of the building, with the fine gardens, are occupied 
by a private gentleman. op | 
The caſtle was built before the Norman conqueſt, and was 
originally an extenſive and very ſtrong fortreſs, Jena, Duke of 
Lancaſter, who held his court here, added to it twenty acres of 
ground, encloſed it with a wall, and named it Novum Opus, 
whence it is ſtill called Newark, a corruption of New Work. 
On a part of this ground are now ſome good houſes, which are 
extra-parochial, as being, by an old grant from the crown, under 
caſtle- guard. The hall and kitchen of the caſtle are ſtill entire, 
and in the former are held the town and county courts, it being 
fo ſpacious and lofty, that thoſe who attend the ui prius are not 
diſturbed by the buſineſs of the crown bar. One of the gateways 
of the caſtle has a fine arch, with a tower over it, where the 
county militia depoſit their arms. | 
In the reign of Henry V. a parliament was held at Leiceſter, 
when the clergy had luch influence, that they procured an act to 
be paſſed for burning the heretics, which was put in execution 
with great ſeverity againſt the followers of Wickliffe, who were 
then very numerous. From that time it continued to flouriſh, | 
till the breaking out of the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. 
when the parliament placed a garriſon in it ; but the king having 
beſieged it with a great army, took it by ſtorm on the gift of 
May 1645. He did not, however, keep it long, for being 
defeated at the battle of Naſeby, — Fairfax retook it for 
the parliament. | 
Leiceſter is at preſent in a very flouriſhing ſtate, by reaſon of 
the manufaQory of ſtockings, which has 1 increaſed of late 
years, that it is now carried on to conſiderable advantage, and 
employs a great number of induſtrious hands. The town is 
near a mile ſquare, the houſes in general well-built, and the 
ſtreets ſpacious ; but the dirty walls at the entrances to it are 
rather diſgraceful. It has ſix pariſhes, though only five churches, 
one of the old ones being ſome years ago taken down, and not | 
ſince rebuilt. There are alſo ſeveral Diſſenting meeting-houſes, 
among which are two belonging to the Methodiſts. The largeſt 
of theſe is a ſpacious. building, formerly uſed for a play-houſe, 


but given conditionally to Mr. Weſley's people by the late Mr. 


exempted from paying toll at any of the markets or fairs in 


poverty, in the midit of a rich ſoils 


| Emanue]-College. It has a large church and a free- ſchool, belids 


| having fitted up a barn for the purpoſe of a theatre, and! 


refuſed admittance for want of room; about the middle of i 


Lewis of this place. 


The church of St. Margaret is a noble Gothic dug 
hr od bells. Kinn 
Richard II. who was ſlain at the battle of Boſwort, . King 
county, was buried here, and his ſtone coffin was aſte ye this 
converted into a horſe-trough belonging to the largeſt ; ard 
this town. There are no. very remarkable monuments N. 


large grave - ſtone to the memory of the late Mr. John Ire 
of Leiceſter, which has attracted particular attention, on Pas, 
$ it 


who died on the 2d of April 1589, in the ſeventy-ſj 
his age, lived with his Sifo "ph years in 5 eat - 
although they had often twenty in'the family, yet, durin = 
whole of that time, he never buried one ſingle perſon. * 
epitaph alſo informs us, that his wife, who died in 1611, le 
includi 
third generation. | Chuding the 
Here is an hoſpital built and endowed in the rei 
Henry VIII. by Sir William Wigiſton, an eminent ente 3 
twelve poor men and as many women. It is a ſtately edifice 
: performed 2 
Sundays, and prayers read every morning and evening b 
clergyman appointed for the purpoſe, agreeable to the will 
the founder. It has alſo a library for the uſe of the cler *. 
the ſcholars of the town. a 8 0 | 
Here are likewiſe two charity-fchools for children of bw 
ſexes, who are taught and clothed at the expence of the inhy 
bitants. | 
The croſs in the High- Street is a molt curious piece of Gotli: 


trived. They have alſo a fine new town-houſe, and an elegant 
aſſembly- room, with many exceeding. good buildings 1 
erected. Among theſe is a handſome infirmary, which. is fa! 
ported by ſubſcription. | 

The town received its charter of incorporation from Kin 
John. It is under the government of a mayor, recorder, event 
bailiff, twenty-four aldermen, forty-eight common- council 1 
town-clerk, with other proper officers; and the freemen £ 


England. It has a good weekly market on Saturdays, 
Near Leiceſter is a ſpring called New-found-pool, the water 
of which is eſteemed by . Fu in the cure of the ſcurvy. 
Half a mile Southward from Leiceſter, upon the edge of the 
meadows, is a long ditch, called the Rawdikes (probably the 
Roman ſummer camp ſtationed at Leiceſter) on the banks d 
which, -according to tradition, Charles I. ſtood to behold the 
8 of the town. That prince lay at the vicarage- holſe a 
on. | 
_ South-Eaſt of Leiceſter lies BILILESDEN, a market-town of 
no note; and further ſtill South is HALLATON, noted for its 


The Foſſe-way leads from hence through the North-Wet 
* of this county; but er Nottinghamſhire, it inclines 

orth-Eaſt through the vale of Belvoir, or, as it is commonly 
called, of Bever, to Newark. In all this long tract we pak 
through a rich and fertile country, having in our courſe Nor- 
Eaſtward the noble river Trent, for twenty miles together, in 
our view. | : 

But ſome miles North of Leiceſter the river Wreke, which 
comes from the North-Eaſt, and the Soar, which runs Nor- 
Welt, form a kind of Y; the Soar from Leiceſter, Southward, 
making the tail. In the courſe of our ſurvey laſt mentioned, we 
paſſed through MounT-SorREL and LoucnnoRroOucs, both 
market-towns, lying on the Foſſe, which runs nearly paralld 
with the Soar, and makes one ſide of the V. The firſt is fitu- 
ated under a great eminence, and has a good ſtone bridge o 
the Soar ; the other is a dirty, ill-built town, ſurrounded by ri 
meadows. The rectory is worth 600l. per annum, and belongs 


a charity-{chool for eighty boys, and another for twenty gitls 

MELTON-MowBRAY, diſtant from London 106 miles, 151 
ſmall, ill-built town (four or five houſes excepted) but has 3 
conſiderable market for cattle. It is ſituated in a fertile {0 
almoſt ſurrounded with a little river called the Eye, over which 
it has two good bridges: it has alſo a large handſome churd 
with a ſquare tower, and exceeding well fitted up with 
Burton-Lazars (once belonging to the knights of Jeruſalen} 
is an hamlet to this pariſh, as are Syſonby, Freeby, and Welh, 
— all about are exceeding good, and the appear 
pleaſing. : 

In the month of February 1778, the following melancboſ 
accident happened in this town. A company of comedians 


play being that night beſpoke by a gentleman in the neigh 
hood, the place was ſo crowded, that great great numbers wer 


entertainment, a large beam, which had been put into the V 
for the ſupport of the upper gallery, but not properly {ec 
gave Way, and one end drawing out of the wall, fell don 
upon the company below: a young lady daughter to a gente 
man of the town, was ſtruck with the end of the beam, * 
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| broke, and many others were alſo much 


had her ig _ av town became inſtantly alarmed, and 


be 3 ſuppoſing the place on fire, burſt open the 


a i ſelves forward, prevented the audience 
— * In this ſituation they ne a conſiderable 
| er ut 9. length were relieved, ſome much wounded, and others 

with thei ſtripped off. | 
ge top 7 foundation here is a free-ſchool, where young 
atlemen are qualified for the univerſity. It has a good library, 
and the maſter's ſalary is exceeding handſome. 
The weekly market, which is the moſt conſiderable for cattle 
of any in this part of England, is held on Fueſdays. 
In the neighbourhood of Melton-Mowbray are ſeveral ſmall 
villages, which in ancient days were, diſtinguiſhed for containing 
religious foundations, but not the leaſt remains of any of theſe 


. . 3 
WALTHAM ON THE WOULD is a town of great antiquity, 


but ſo much reduced at preſent, that it is ſcarce equal to ſome. 


| It has an old Gothic church, and a charity-ſchool ; 
iy houſes are mean ſtructures, and the ſtreets dirty and 
ill-paved. In the church are ſeveral ancient monuments be- 
longing to the family of the Mowbrays ; but the inſcriptions 
on them are not legible. It has a weekly market on Thurſdays, 
and is diſtant from London 111 miles. ; ; 

To the North of Waltham, on the borders of Lincolnſhire, 
is Belvoir-Caſtle, the fine ſeat of the ancient and noble family 
of the Manners, Dukes of Rutland. It is ſituated on an artificial 
hill, but it is not known either by whom it was raiſed, or for 
what purpoſe, although many have imagined that it was a Roman 
ſtation, becauſe ſome of their coins, and other pieces of anti- 
quity, have been dug up near it. : 

Soon after the Norman conqueſt, one of the barons built a 
ſtrong caſtle here to over-awe the neighbouring Saxons, which 
remained till the 'reign of Henry VI. when it was deſtroyed by 
the Lord Haſtings; during the wars between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter. After that it lay in ruins ſome years, till Thomas, 
Earl of Rutland, rebuilt it ; but it ſuffered again during the civil 
wars in the laſt century, when it held out a conſiderable time 


for the king. 5 


It was afterwards again rebuilt, with fine plantations on the 


top of the hill, in which are many delightful walks, and the 
proſpect from it extends on the one ſide to Nottingham-Caſtle, 
and on the other to the cathedral church of Lincoln. The 
furniture is extremely grand, and the gallery is adorned with 
many fine paintings done by ſome of the greateſt maſters in 
Italy; particularly a moſt curious one of Charles I. as he ſat 
at his trial; and within ſight of the houſe is Wolſtrop-Church, 
now fallen to decay, although great part of the ſteeple is (till 
ſanding. 

To . Weſt of this caſtle, on the borders of Nottingham- 
ſhire, is a pleaſant village called WiLLouGhBY-BROOkKs, and 
ſuppoſed to be a place of great antiquity. On a hill near it is 
a tumulus, or funeral monument, beneath which, it is imagined, 
were depoſited the bones of ſome of the ancient Britons, who 
had been killed in fighting with the Belgians. It is called by 
the people Blackfield, becauſe the earth when dug up is of a 
blackiſh colour, which is the more remarkable, as that of the 
neighbouring fields is red. Many coins have been dug up here 
at different periods, with other pieces of antiquity. 


COSSINGTON, a village near Mount-Sorrel, is remarkable 


for having in it an ancient funeral monument, in the man- 
ner of thoſe made by the Britons before the arrival of the 
Romans. It is about 330 feet long, 220 broad, and about 40 
feet high. It is not to be ſuppoſed that this monument was 
raiſed to the memory of a ſingle perſon: it is more reaſonable 
to conjecture that it was made to perpetuate the memory of a 
number who were ſlain in ſome battle fought between the an- 
cient inhabitants of the iſland and the Belgian Britons. The 
monument ſtands exactly North and South, and in the rainy 
ſeaſon is almoſt encompaſſed with water. | 

KEGWORTH is a poor mean town, not containing any thing 
that merits particular notice. 

ASHBY DE LA ZOUCH is a tolerable good town, and plea- 
ſantly ſituated near the borders of Derbythire. It received its 
name from the Zouches, its ancient lords, to diſtinguiſh it from 
another Aſhby in this county, called Aſhby Folvile. The town 
conſiſts chiefly of one fine open ſtreet, in which are many good 
houſes, and in the middle is a neat ſtone croſs that has ſtobd 
ſeveral ages. The church is a handſome ſtruQure, and there 
is a free-ſchool well-endowed, with a handſome ſalary for the 
maſter, and a library for the ſcholars. At preſent the town is 
Populous, having a conſiderable manufactory of ſtockings ; and 
there is a meeting in it for Proteſtant Diſſenters. 

But what moſt claims the attention of a traveller is, its ancient 
Caſtle, which originally belonged to Alan de la Zouch, in whoſe 
ands it continued for many years. It afterwards became the 
Property of Lord Haſtings, who was beheaded for treaſonable 
mo in the reign of Richard III. and from him it lincally 
cicended to the Earls of Huntingdon, in which noble family it 
now remains. 
2 this caſtle King James I. was entertained ſeveral days, 
ung which time he was ſerved at table by thirty poor knights, 


clothed in. ſcarlet gowns with gold chains. During the civil 


— 


. th | | 

wars in the reign of Charles I. the king having placed a garriſon 

in it, the army of the parliament belieged it, and demoliſhed 
part of the building, from which time it has been ſuffered to fall 

to decay; though there are ſtill remaining ſo many walls, and 

other parts of the ſtructure, as ſufficiently convey an idea of its 

ancient ſtrength and magnificence. _ | 

The weekly market here, which is plentifully ſupplied with 
all ſorts of neceſſary proviſions, is held on Saturday ; and the 
place is diſtant from London 114 miles. 5 

On the borders of Charnwood-Foreſt, a few miles from 
Aſhby de la Zouch, is a ſmall village called CHERLEV, where 
there was formerly a convent for friars hermits. Great part of 
the walls, adorned with curious carvings, are ſtill ſtanding, and 
at one end 1s a lofty tower, ſuppoſed to have belonged to the 
church of the convent. 

BoswoRTH, or as it is ſometimes called, MAaxxrt-Bos- 
WORTH, is a ſmall town, but pleaſantly ſituated in one of the 
molt fertile ſpots in the kingdom, and ſurrounded with delight- 
ful gardens. It has an exceeding good free-ſchool, founded by 


Sir Wolltan Dixey, whoſe father, Sir Thomas Dixey, was lord- 


mayor of London; but there are not any other public ſtructures 
that merit particular deſcription. The weekly market is on 
Wedneſday, and the town is 105 miles diſtant from London. 

When Richard III. marched at the head of his army to meet 
the Earl of Richmond, he lay at the Blue-Boar-Inn, in Leiceſter, 
two or three nights previous to his marching to Boſworth- 
Field, where his fate was determined in a deſperate and deciſive 
battle, in which he was ſlain. | 

At the Blue-Boar-Inn a bedſtead which he had brought with 
him was ſet up for him to lie on, and remained there when he 
marched to the field of battle. 3 

After his death, no perſon ever came to demand this bedſtead, 
which was very large, ſtrong, and heavy : it therefore became 
conſidered as a fixture belonging to the inn, and was transferred 
5 from landlord to landlord, with the leaſe of the 
houſe. | 

After many perſons had occupied the inn, without any great 
notice being taken of the bedſtead, it came into the poſſeſſion 
of a very induſtrious couple, and the room in which the bedſtead 
was fixed they appropriated to their own uſe. | / 

The good woman being one day very buſy in cleaning this 
chamber, by accident ſtruck the broom with conſiderable ſorce 
againſt the bedſtead, and was immediately ſurpriſed by hearing 
money jingle on the ground. Looking under the bed ſhe found 
ſeveral broad pieces of gold, which increaſing her ſurpriſe, 
ſhe called her huſband, and acquainted him with the whole 
affair. 

'The man was as much amazed as his wife, and both being 
very curious to unravel this myſterious affair, and diſcover ſome _ 
more coin, if poſſible, they immediately ſtripped the bed-clothes 
from off the bedſtead ; then ſearching narrowly, they perceived 
a kind of door, which the ſtroke of the broom had juſt forced 
open; on which they opened it quite, where, to their great joy, 
many other pieces tumbled out. | 

They now found that what they had taken to be ſolid wood, 
was hollow within, the whole cavity being filled with broad 
pieces of gold. They immediately ſecured their treaſure, which 
amounted to a very great ſum. The pieces were all very freſh, 
and of the coin of Richard III. They, however, imprudent] 
made the affair public, through an avaricious deſign of dif. 
poling of the pieces for conſiderably more than their intrinſic 
value. | | F ä 

The rumour of this affair brought many of the nobility and 
gentry to the inn. Thus the cuſtom was not only greatly 
increaſed, but ten guineas were frequently given for a ſingle 
piece, by thoſe who made their opulence ſubſervient to their 
curioſity, and were happy to wear a piece of antiquity as a 
pocket-piece, at any rate or any price. | 

Thus the inn-keeper grew extremely rich, but being of an 
avaricious temper, he would not quit his inn, or ſacrifice his 
intereſt to his eaſe, His opulence, however, gave him import- 
ance, ſo that he was deemed one of the moſt conſiderable men 
in the town of Leiceſter, and was once elected mayor. At 
length he died, and left the immenſe wealth, concerning which 
he had been ſo many years ſolicitous, to his wife, whoſe diſpo- 
ſition being ſimilar to her huſband's, ſhe likewiſe kept on the 


inn, though the was near ſeventy years of age. 


At length the imagination of her immenſe riches proved a 
temptation to accompliſh her deſtruction, and induced four 
wicked wretches to lay a ſcheme, not only to rob, but to murder 
her likewiſe, in order to prevent a diſcovery. 

Among the four who had conſpired to deſtroy her, were a 
maid-ſervant who had lived with her for many years, and her 
waiter, who had agreed, after the accompliſhment of their vil- 
lany, to retire to ſome diſtant part of the kingdom to be married, 
and live at eaſe upon their ill- got treaſure. | 

On the fatal night appointed, they, with their vile aſſociates, 
two indigent townſmen, perpetrated the horrid deed, by cutting 
the old woman's throat from ear to ear. The bloody act was 
performed by her maid-ſervant, to whom ſhe had been remark- 
ably kind ; and, indeed, at her death, which could not have been 
very far off, according to the common courſe of nature, ſhe 
intended to bequeath her a conſiderable legacy. Thus, by having 

a little 
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a little patience, ſhe. would: have been poſſeſſed, without guilt, 
of more than what came to her ſhare by imbruing her hands in 


the blood of her innocent miſtreſs. 


They were, however, all great! balked in their ex pecta- 
tions; for the old lady had but a little before put out her money 
to ule, ſo that they found but a trifle in the houſe, in properties 


to what they had entertained the moſt ſanguine hopes o poſſeſſing | 


themſelves bf. They took, however, what money they could 


- And, and packing up plate, linen, wearing-apparel, and the 


moſt valuable moveables, they put all into a cart, which they 
had got in waiting for the purpoſe, and drove away, in the 

- middle of the night, leaving all the houſe faſt, except a back door. 
fn the morning the people of the town were amazed that the 

inn was not'open at the uſual time. When noon arrived, the 
inn ſtill continued ſhut, as if it was the dead of night, and many 
travellers were- at the ſame time waiting about the door for 
entertainment for themſelves and cattle. This raiſed many ſuſ- 

| picions, but at length ſeveral of the neighbours applied to the 


mayor of Leiceſter, and informed him of their conſectures. 


he mayor with ſeveral proper officers, repaired to the place; 


and finding the back door open, they entered, and ſoon diſcovered 


that the people's ſurmiſes were but too true, when they per- 
ceived the houſe was ſtripped, and the hoſteſs barbarouſly mur- 
dered. A hue and cry was immediately raiſed, and the aſſaſſins 
were ſo hotly purſued, that they were all apprehended the ſame 
evening, and brought back to Leiceſter town, together with all 
the property they had ſtolen. | ; - 

_ They were lodged in the jail till the aſſizes, when they were 
all condemned, the three men to be hanged, and the woman to 


be burnt. Their ſentence was executed accordingly, and they 


died unlamented by any. 3 
The inn remained ſome time empty, but being again re- 
occupied, it became, and ſtill remains, one of the gone 
| h The bedſtead is not to be ſeen, it 
having been deſtroyed entirely in the beginning of the preſent 
_ century, : 1 SN | 
_ HINCKLEY is pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground, near the 
Roman highway, called Watling-Street, which runs along this 
art of the county into Warwickſhire, The town is well 
inhabited, there being a conſiderable trade carried on in making 
ſtockings, by which many hands are conſtantly employed, and 
conſiderable ſums of money brought to the place. The church 
is à handſome Gothic ſtructure, with a loft tower and ſpire, 
in the former of which is a good ring of bells. Near the 
church are the remains of an ancient caſtle (conſiſting of ram- 
parts and ditches) ſuppoſed to have been built by Hugh 
igod, the firſt Earl of Norfolk, ſoon after the conqueſt. There 


was alſo a ſmall convent for Benedictine nuns, founded in the 


reign of Henry II. but it has been long ſince totally demoliſhed. 
During the laſt century, the aſſizes of the county were ſometimes 
held here, but as the place gradually decayed, they were diſ- 
continued. The weekly market is on Monday, and the town 
1s diſtant from London 102 miles. | 

About three miles North-Weſt of Hinckley is a village called 
HiGHAM, remarkable for the great antiquities diſcovered there 
in the year 1607. As a labourer was digging, he ſtrück againſt 
a flat hook, on the removal of which he found 250 pieces of 
ſilver coin of Henry III. each weighing about threepence. 
In digging further he diſcovered two gold rings, one with an 
agate, and the other with a ruby; as alſo a ſilver ring, on 
which were inſcribed Arabic characters to the following import: 
« Magnify him by Mahomet ; turn from him each and that 
may hurt him.” Some pieces of Roman coin of the emperor 
Trajan were alſo found under the ſtone, which has induced 
molt of our antiquarians to believe, that it was the baſe of an 
altar dedicated to Trajan, according to the cuſtom of the Romans, 
who under the foundations of their buildings and monuments, 


laid ſome of the coins of the reigning emperor. The other 
- antiquities, namely, the _ coins and rings, were fuppoſed 


to have belonged to ſome Jew, who-might have hid them to 
prevent being plundered and murdered by the licentious multi- 
tude, at the time thoſe people were baniſhed the kingdom by 
Edward I. © | | | 

Near where the two Roman highways croſs, is a village 
anciently called Beronis, but now Hica-CRross, where many 
antiquities have been diſcovered at different periods, ſuch as 
coins, the remains of walls, baths, and pavements ; and before 
the door of a public-houſe in the village was an ancient funeral 


monument, in which ſome labourers diſcovered the body of a 


man. The late Earl of Denbigh, whoſe ſeat is near this place, 
with the gentlemen in the neighbourhood, erected a croſs here 


(«ny gave the Laaer name to the N from a good deſign; 


ut through the deceit of the architect, it was made of a moul- 


dering ſtone, and is therefore greatly decayed. The 1 8 part 


conſiſts of four Doric columns, alluding to the four roads, with a 


gilded globe at the top upon a ſun- dial. Beneath are four Tuſcan 


pillars, which compoſe à ſort of pedeſtal, between which, on 
two ſides, are Latin inſcriptions. The firſt of them is thus 


tranſlated : _ | 


« The noblemen and , ornaments of the neighbouring 

counties of Warwick and Leiceſter, at the inſtance of the 

right honourable Baſil, Earl of Denbigh, have cauſed this 
2 


„ 


A ͤ——ä—é—— 


| 


1 illar to be erected, in grateful as well as perpetual 
T 8 of peace at laſt reſtored by her majeſly Ouce "YN 
in the year of our Lord M. DCC. XII.“ aun 


The ſecond inſcription may be rendered thus : 


7 Tf, traveller, you ſearch. for the footſteps of the anc 
Romans, here you may behold them. F or here their 
celebrated ways, cr one another, extend to the ut 
boundaries of Britain: here the Vennones kept their — 
ters: and, at the diſtance of one mile from hence, D 
a certain commander of à cohort, ſeems to have had 2 % 
toward the ſtreet, and toward the Foſſe, a tomb.“ * 
LuTTERWORTH, diſtant from London eight-ſcyen mike, 
is famous for being the living of John Wickliffe, the ful. 
preacher of the reformation in England, whoſe diſciples wen 
called Lollards. „„ 1 N 
The church was not long ago beautified, and paved with 
coſtly pavement of chequered ſtone; the pews are new 10 
every thing, both in os church * of thick oak plank 
except the pulpit, which is preſerved on account of its U. 
Wic life s 18 5 8 MN | 7 ten 
Here was formerly an hoſpital founded in the reign of K; 
ohn, but there is not a ſingle remnant of it now to be fv; 
The weekly market here is on Thurſdays. | - | 
In the neighbourhood of Lutterworth is a petrifying ſpring, 


nated with petrifying qualities, that, in a very little time, it i 
aid to convert wood and ſeveral other ſubſtances into ſtone. 
MarkeT-HaRBOROUGH (formerly called HAvVERBuecy) 
is ſituated on the banks of the river Welland, near the border 
of Northamptonſhire. It conſiſts of one large open ſtreet, with 
ſeveral fmaller ones ; and being a great thoroughtare on the fond 
to Derby, Nottingham, and other towns, it has many good inns 
for the accommodation of travellers. The church is a large 
venerable Gothic ſtructure, and there is a town-hall, with an 
exceeding good market-houſe. The town, however, although 
in a very flouriſhing ſtate, has neither fields, meadows, or any 
lands whatever belonging to it, which gave riſe to a proverh 
ufed in former times, 
in Harborough.” The weekly market is on Tueſday, and the 
town is diſtant from London eighty-three miles. 

To the South of Market-Harborough is a village called 
NEVII-Horr, where there is a remarkable mineral ſpring, 
The water is exceeding clear, and has a ſtyptic, bitter, ſweetiſh, 
and ſub- acid taſte, leaving the mouth ſomewhat dry. It wil 
cure external freſh wounds, and all forts of ulcers, and is 
excellent for the eyes. When uſed inwardly, as an alterative, 
an ounce or two may be taken five or ſix times a day, or four 
ounces night and morning ; but when deſigned as a purge, i 
mult be taken from one pint to three. It is excellent in bloated, 
dropſical conſtitutions; and has no parallel in all forts of 
hemorrhages, as well as in all great and natural ſecretions, of 
what kind ſoever. It is very ſucceſsful in hidden cancers, 2 
well as ſcrophulous inflammations of the eyes of many yeas 
ſtanding. It alſo cures all defects in the ſkin, and has had ſur- 
priſing ſucceſs againſt rheumatiſms ; but it muſt not be drank in 
the increaſe and height of any internal inflammation. 


BriOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF LEICESTER. 


The Rev. WIILIIAu WIS rox, A. M. was born at 2 
village in this county, in 1667, and inſtructed at a private 
ſchool, from whence he removed to Clare-Hall, in the univerſity 
of Cambridge, and applied himfelf with great induſtry to the 
ſtudy of mathematics, and the Carteſian ſyſtem of philoſophy. 
He ſoon found that Des Cartes's ſyſtem was rather beautiful 
than ſolid, and therefore he embraced the philoſophy of Sir [ſax 
Newton, who appointed him his deputy in the mathematical 
chair. He publiſhed a ſyſtem or theory of the earth on 
the Newtonian principles, and entering into orders, ua 
8 by the biſhop of Norwich to a valuable living in 

uffolk : having ſucceeded Sir Iſaac Newton as profeſſor of 
mathematics, he publiſhed his chronology of the Old Teſtament; 
but it is full of faults, by reaſon of his too ſtrong attachment 
to the ſeptuagint, in oppoſition to the Hebrew. 

In 1707 his great abilities recommended him to the direfors 
of Mr. Boyle's lectures, who appointed him to preach the ſer- 
mons for that year, and they gave great ſatisfaction to all wh? 
heard them; but having afterwards, in his lectures at Cambridge, 
denied the divinity of Chriſt, he was ſtript of all his emploſ- 
ments, and expelled the univerſity. The convocation ils 


proſecuted him in the ſpiritual court, but no puniſhment | 


was inflicted upon him, Queen Anne having refuſed to confim 
3 a 1 
e was held in great eſteem by the late Queen Caroline, 
Chancellor King, Mr. Pope, Mr. Wal Mr. Addiſon, and 
many other eminent perſons, by whoſe bounty, and the {alc 
his works, he was enabled to procure a ſubſiſtence that com 
penſated his loſs of being expelled the univerſity. 
In his latter years he became a member of an Anabaptil 


congregation, and died at a village in Rutlandſhire, in 1752- The 


the water of which is exceeding cold, and fo ſtrongly impreg. 
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WII Avr, D. D. was born in this county 
N 790 that time rector of a [mall country 
—_— — 3 _ 1 
-.« ſont to St. John's-College, Cambridge, where 
— miley in his 8 his degrees, and 
orders. His firſt preferment in the church 
1 n, near London; but that being very 
of what it is at preſent, he was advanced 


ſmall in compariſon 
to the val 


eee 3 
—_ circumſtances, he devoted the whole of his time, 


ar 8 the neceſſary diſcharge 


centuries. 85 


who lived before him, and his learned writings 
eee both into Latin and French, for the uſe of 
_ ners. His book: on Primitive Chriſtianity is one of the 
3 our language on the ſubject; but, like many others, too 
little read in this age. After a life ſpent in the ſervice of God, 
and promoting the Enowledge of Chriſtianity, he died at Windſor 
m The Rev. WitLtiam BEvVERIDGE, D. D. and biſhop of 
St. Aſaph, was born at Barrow in Leiceſterſhire in 1638, where 
he received the firſt principles of 1 learning. In 
he was entered of St. John's-College, Cambridge, where 

| ke applied himſelf ſo cloſely to his ſtudies, particularly the 
Oriental languages, that at eighteen years of age he wtote a 
treatiſe on the excellency of the Eaſtern tongues, eſpecially: the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and Samaritan, which has 
always been conſidered as the beſt work extant on thoſe ſubjects. 
At the ſame time alſo he publiſhed a Syriac grammar. | 
In 1656 he became bachelor, and in 1659 took the degree of 
maſter of arts, and ſoon afterwards: left the univerſity. He was 
very much eſteemed whilſt at the univerſity for his early and 
unaffected piety, and the elevated notions which he entertained 
of the importance of a goſpel-miniſtry, and of divine revelation. 
The 2d of aner 1661, he was ordained deacon by Dr. 
Robert Sanderſon, biſhop of Lincoln, in the pariſh church of 
St. Botolph, Alderſgate, and prieſt the g iſt of that month by 
the fame perſon at the ſame place. He was ſoon after preſented 
to the vicarage of Ealing in Middlefex, which he reſigned next 
year, on his being choſen rector of St. Peter's, Cornhill, by: 
the lord-mayor and aldermen of London. Being placed in the 
centre of the metropolis, he applied himſelf to the diſcharge of 


filtent with the exalted character of a miniſter of the goſpel. 
He was very inſtructive in his diſcourſes from the pulpit ; and 
although compoſed with great exactneſs, yet they were ſuited to 
the meaneſt capacities ; and his labours were crowned with ſuch 


and a pattern for his brethren to copy after. In 1669 he com- 
menced doctor of divinity. 

Biſhop Hinchman, his dioceſan, having attentively conſidered 
his great merit, preſented him to the prebendary of Chiſwick, 
in the cathedral church of St. Paul; and his ſucceſſor, Biſhop 
Compton, appointed him archdeacon of Colcheſter. It was 
remarkable of Beveridge, that the higher he was advanced, the 
more conſcientious he. was in the diſcharge of every part of his 
duty ; a rare example for the clergy in all future times! In 
1691, when ſome of the biſhops were turned out for refuſing 
to take the oaths to King William, Dr. Beveridge declined 
accepting an offer made him of the ſee of Bath and Wells, in 
the room of the pious Biſhop Ken. Diſintereſtedneſs was always 
one part of Beveridge's character; nor would he accept of a 
biſhopric in the room of his worthy, though diſcarded friend. 

During the reign of King William he continued to diſcharge 
his duty with the ſame zeal as before, and Queen Anne promoted 
him to the biſhopric of St. Aſaph in 1704, which he enjoyed 
four years, and died in 1708. . 

WILLIAu LII Iv, well known for practiſing aſtrology, was 
bin thĩs county in 1602, and inſtructed in grammar-learning 
2i the free-ſchool of Aſhby de la Zouch, from whence he 
oved to London, and became either a menial. ſervant or 
to one Mr. Wright, an eminent citizen, and maſter of 
Halters-Company. He continued ſome years 1n that ſtation, 
en his maſter dying, he married his miſtreſs, and became 
r eſſed of her fortune, which amounted to 10001. 

Whether Lilly had ever applied himſelf to the ſtudy of aſtro- 
before this time is not known, only that after his marriage, 
belag in eaſy circumſtances, he made it his favourite employ- 
ment, and was conſulted by all ranks of people: for ſuch 
was the ignorance of the times, that neither the dictates of 
natural reaſon, nor the authority of divine revelation, could deter 
the people from running in crowds after a man, who, under the 
prtence of foretelling future events, aſſumed to himſelf that 
P:"Togauve which belongs only to God. ban 

e even went ſo far as to deliver lectures on aſtrology, which 
attended by great crowds of ople; ſo that Lilly acquired 
8 - iderable ſums of money. He was alſo made uſe of for a 
political purpoſe, namely, to encourage the army under Oliver 

romwell by his predictions; for which the parliament ſettled 


won him a penſion of 1001. per annum. 
No. 16. | 
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14 of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and - fathers 'of ee 
| In theſe ſtudies he made greater progreſs than any of his 


the duties of his ſtation with the utmolt zeal and aſſiduity, con- 


ſubceſs, that he was juſtly ſtyled the reſtorer of primitive piety; 


dying, he married another widow within a fe 


We are alſo told, that while King Charles I. was a priſoner 
in the Ile of Wight, he was ſo weak as to ſend to conſult Lilly 
on the moſt proper means to be uſed in'making his eſcape; but 
what anſwer he returned the unfortunate king, is not certainly 
known. He ſet up an almanack, and having made ſome mention 
of the King of Sweden, that prince ſent' him a gold chain and 
medal; a greater reward than ſome others have received, whoſe 
works have been of benefit to thouſands.” i 
So far Lilly ſeems to have enjoyed a larger ſliare of proſperit 
than commonly falls to the lot of an aſtrologer; and his wife 
months after, 
with whom he received a very conſidefable fortune; for he 


loved widows and money”: but like all thoſe of his profeſſion, 


he could not tell his own fortune, although he had often pre- 
tended to know that of others. Having ſaid ſomething in his 


predictions, that ſeemed to threaten the deſtruction of the par- 


liament, he was committed to priſon, fined a conſiderable 


ſum, and ſet in the ſtocks as an impoſtor. 


Nor did he eſcape the rage of the clergy, who continued to 


exclaim-againſt him in the pulpit; and he having pretended to 
give judgment on ftolen goods, accuſed an innocent perſon of 


theft, who brought an action againſt him, and he was again 


fined a conſiderable ſum. 


From that time he was obliged to act with more caution, 
and content himſelf with the profits of his almanack, on. which 
he lived to a great age; when he adopted one Coley, a taylor, 
for his ſon, under the name of Merlin Junior, to whom he left 
the property of his almanack, after it had gone through no leſs 


than thirty-ſix impreſſions. ' He died of the palſy. in 1681. 


The Rev. Jos EFH HALL, D. D. was the ſon of a private 


gentleman, and born in this county in 1574. He was earlß 


_— 


deſigned by his parents for the church, and inſtructed in grammar- 
learning by a private tutor; after which he was ſent to finiſh 


his ſtudies in Emanuel-College, ' Cambridge. When he entered 
into holy orders, he became chaplain to the Earl: of Doncaſter, 


| ambaſſador: to France; and upon his return was advanced to 


ſeveral valuable livings, beſides the deanery of Worceſter. | 
Hes accompanied King James I. to Scotland in 1616, and 


= at Edinburgh, and other places ; and in 1618 he was 


ent as one of the commiſſioners to the ſynod of Dort, which 
met to conſider the nature and tendency of the opinions advanced 
by Arminius, Epiſcopius, and Grotius: but the air of Holland 
not agreeing with his conſtitution, he was obliged to return to 
England before the aſſembly ' broke up; yet not till he had pro- 
cured many marks of reſpect from that learned body, who 
appointed him to preach before them in Latin. The States- 
General honoured him with a gold medal; and ſoon after his 
return to England he was appointed biſhop of Exeter, and 
afterwards tranſlated to Norwich. „ 
At the commencement of the civil wars, Milton attacked the 
church of England, and Dr. Hall took up his pen in defence 
of the biſhops, and pleaded for the jure divino of epiſcopacy, 
though with great moderation ; for he did not contend for any 
other ſuperiority in the church than what was conſiſtent wit 
the principles of the fathers in the third and fourth century. 
When the king was beheaded, and the government overturned, 
he retired toa village near Norwich, where he ſpent the remain- 
der of his days, and died in 1656. | 
He was certainly a man of great learning and piety ; as a 


' preacher, eloquent, moving, and perſuaſive, and the firſt Engliſh 


divine who wrote with claſſical purity. He has been often 
called the Engliſh and Chriſtian Seneca ; for his contemplations 
on the hiſtorical parts of the Bible are ſo ſententious, that it is 
almoſt impoſhble for any one who reads them with attention 
ever to forget them. 8 | 

HucH LATIMER, biſhop of Worceſter, a celebrated martyr 
in the reign of Queen Mary, was born in this county in the year 
1480. He received his education in Chriſt's-College, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of bachelor of divinity, but it does 
not appear that he ever took that of doctor. He was for ſome 
years a moſt zealous and violent Papiſt; but having applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the Scriptures, he became a convert to 
the Proteſtant religion, and preached with great vehemerge 
againſt the errors and ſuperſtitions of Popery. EL 

In 1529 he was promoted (by the intereſt of Thomas Crom- 
well, afterwards Earl of Eſſex) to the rectory of Weſkington 


in Wiltſhire; and in 1535 was raiſed to the biſhopric of 


Worceſter. In 1539 he reſigned his biſhopric, becauſe he 
would not ſubſcribe to the ſix bloody articles, and lived a private 
life till the acceſſion of Edward VI. when he became a moſt 
zealous preacher in defence of the reformation, but refuſed to 
reſume the epiſcopal dignity. His ſermons preached before the 
king and the court were proofs of that undaunted courage for 
which he was'ſo juſtly celebrated; for in them he did not heſitate 
to reprove the moſt dignified peer. | 
In 1553, on the acceſſion of Queen Mary, the Popiſh party 
marked him out for deſtruction, on account of his having been 
ſo inveterate - againſt their principles; he was accordingly 
ſeized and committed to the Tower, where he remained for 
ſome time. During his confinement here, he was quite calm 
and compoſed, and indeed ſometimes cheerful, of which the 
following is an inſtance: a ſervant leaving his apartment 
Mr. Latimer called after him, and bid him tell his maſter. 
Nn « that 
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that unleſs he took better: care of him, he would certainly 
eſcape him.” | 
diſcompoſure in his: countenance, came to Mr. Latimer, and 
defired an explanation of what he ſaid to his ſervant: . Why 
— expect, I ſuppoſe, ſir, replied Latimer, that I ſhall. be 


rned :. but if you do not allow me a little fire this froſty weather, 


J can tell you I ſhall. firſt be ſtarved. 


At length he was brought to trial on an | accuſation of here, | 
S a 


and being found guilty; was condemned to the flames. 
ſuffered at Oxford on the 16th of September 1356, in the 


eightieth year of his age, and ſubmitted. to his fate with that 
compoſure and firmneſs of mind that could only ariſe from a 


ſound faith and good conſcience. ; 
Lady. JANE DuDLEY 


Duke of Suffolk, by Mary, queen-dowager of France, youngeſt 
daughter of Henry VII. and ſiſter to Henry VIII. Being 
a young lady of a promiſing genius, great pains were taken to 


give her a good education, and. whilſt. very young ſhe acquired 
the knowledge both of the learned and modern languages; to 
and the greateſt ſweet- 


all which ſhe joined an unaffected piety, 
neſs of temper. Her near alliance with the blood royal infpired 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland (to whoſe fourth ſon, the lord 
Guildford dley, ſhe was — 11 with the ambitious thoughts 


of raiſing her to the throne; a ſcheme which proved the ruin of | 


her and all that were concerned in it, The duke, in order te 
accompliſh his project, prevailed on King Edward VI. whoſe 
health was in a very declining ſtate, to appoint. the lady Jane 
his heireſs and ſucceflor ; and accordingly, on the death of that 
prince, which happened on the 6th of July 135g, the lady Jane, 
though much againſt her own inclination, was proclaimed Queen 
of England with the uſual folemnity. Her reign, however, 


Upon this meſſage, the lieutenant, with ſome 


* 


| 


(commonly called Lady IAN E GRAY)! 
was born at Broadgate in this county in the year 1597s | She 
was the eldeſt daughter of Henry Gray, Marquis of Dorſet, and 
of the lady Frances Brandon, eldeſt daughter of Charles Brandon, 


| 


: 


was of ſhort continuance ; for the princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter 


to Henry VIII. having raiſed an army in ſupport of her own 
title, and that of her ſiſter Elizabeth, obtained the crown: on 
which Northumberland was ſeized; and ſent to the Tower; 
and was ſoon after tried, condemned, and executed. Sentence 
of death was at the fame time paſſed on Q 
upon her huſband and father, the latter of whom had been 
created Duke of. Suffolk. The duke, however, was pardoned 
and ſet at liberty; and the execution. of the ſentence-againſt 
lady Jane and her huſband was, for the preſent, ſuſpended ;. and 


might, perhaps, at laſt, have been entirely remitted, had it not | 


people. 
| ſtudied to conceal his reſentments. His courage was great, but 


it ſometimes carried him to impolitic lengths; for if he had 
little yielded to the times, and withdrawn from thoſe ſtorms he 


been for the imprudence of her father, who unwarily engaged 
in Wyatt's rebellion. For this freſh crime he was again ſeized 
and tried, and being found guilty, was immediately beheaded : 


ueen Jane, as alſo 


and it was alſo reſolved that the lady Jane and her huſband ſhould 
both die. 1 5 | 
February the 12th, 1554, the day appointed for their execu- 


tion, the lord Guildford, her huſband, requeſted that ſhe would 


admit him to ſee her: but ſhe refuſed to comply with his requeſt, |] 
| remarks, that, there were ſeveral prophecies and prediQions 


| ſcattered about concerning the duke's death. He alſo adds a 


them unable to meet their approaching fate with that  magna- very ſingular ſtory, which, for the entertainment of our readers 


nimity which befitted their condition. The wretched | huſband I 


acquieſced, and from the window of her priſon ſhe beheld him 
Windſor-Caſtle, of a good reputation for honeſty and diſcretion, 


and ſent him word, that the tenderneſs of a parting, interview 
would, ſhe feared, too much affect their ſpirits, and render 


carried to execution, and from the ſame window ſhe- ſaw his 
head and body brought back in a cart. It had been propoſed 
to execute them both together ; but the council fearing that the 
compaſſion of the people tor their youth, beauty, innocence, and 
noble birth, might excite ſome dangerous commotion, thought 

jg to alter their reſolution, and gave orders that ſhe ſhould 
fo er on a ſcaffold within the Tower. She was accordingly. 
led forth from her apartment to the block, where ſhe addreſſed 
the ſpectators in words to the following effect: That ſhe 


came thither for an example to poſterity, that innocence cannot 


be any protection againſt greatneſs, and that ſhe was to die, 
not for 3 a crown, but for refuſing one when it was 
offered her.“ She ſhewed great . conſtancy and piety to the laſt 
moment, and teſtified an immovable adherence to. the Pro- 
teſtant faith ; after which, ſubmitting her neck to the ſtroke 
of the executioner, her head was ſevered from her body, Thus 
fell this amiable, but unfortunate lady, before ſhe had attained 
the ſeventeenth year of her age. 

GEORGE VILLIERS, the firſt Duke of Buckingham of that 
family, and the great favourite of two ſucceeding monarchs, 
was born in this county, on the 28th of Auguſt 1592. In his 
youth he received a liberal education, and was particularly in- 
ſtructed in dancing, fencing, and other polite accompliſhments. 
Tg travelled into France for further improvement in theſe 
genteel exerciſes, he returned at the age of twenty-one to his 
native country, when, by the beauty of his perſon, and the 
politeneſs of his addreſs, he ſoon attracted the notice of his 
majeſty King James I. who was apt to be ſtruck with ſuperficial 
endowments. -: .- _ n at ie W £1117 ie 

His firſt place at court was that of cup-bearer to the king; 
from whence he roſe, by a quick and rapid progreſs, to be 

entleman of the bed- chamber, maſter of the horſe, knight of 
_ garter, baron of Whaddon, viſcount Villiers, earl and mar- 
quis of Buckingham, lord high admiral of England, chief-juftice 


* — * _—_ 
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his eyes upon him, aſked him if he knew him: the poor mat, 
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| 


in Eyre, maſter of the King's-Bench, ſteward of Weſtminſter, 


to make his eſcape, ſeemed to rejoice in his crime, and imme. 


kingdom. But he lived not to ſee the iſſue of it; 
now become n jouge— to the people, he was ſudde > 
cut off by the hands of g 
as follows / DAE LEG ene 
| : Rochelle in France having been for ſame time beſieged b the 
French, the Earl of Denbigh was diſpatched: with a 4 
relief of that place; but neglecting to attack the French 
had returned with diſhonour. In order to wipe out this - fta 
the Duke of Buckingham reſolved to take the command u . 


| 


| 
| 


| 


% 


| 


in the wound. The duke immediately exclaimed, . The villin 
hath killed me!“ and pulling out the knife, dropped dow, 


of life, being only thirty-ſix years of age, George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, whoſe riſe was ſudden, his promotions rapid, 
and his end untimely. The chief misfortunes which attended 


the extenſive power he enjoyed dangerous to the rights of a fret 


been bred in his youth in a ſchool in the pariſh where Sir George 


time whether he remembered him, and having in that time call 


| ſidered it no otherwiſe. 


| conſtable of Windſor-Caſtle, earl of-Qaventry, and, laſt of 41 


to make up 
Infanta of that 2 | 
the acceſſion of King Ch 
under the father. His ſpirit and his ambition were equal to hi 


: conſort, he had the preſumption to make his addreſſes to th 
| queen-dowager ol France; and being thwarted in his der, 


means or other had got admittance into the houſe, coming 


WWW 


duke of Buckingham. n $4 * 
He accompanied Prince Charles to Spain in 162g, in 
the long-depending match between him KS te 
On the death of King Jane the 
arles; he continued to enjoy the + 
degree of favour with the ſon which he had fo long poſes 


high fortune; for being ſent to Paris, in order to condug 
England the princeſs: Henrietta Maria, the king's intendy 


engaged his ſovereign, by way of revenge, in a war with that 


for havin 


an aſſaſſin ; the particulars of which — 


fleet to the 


himſelf, | and accordingly repaired to Portſmouth, where 
fleet and forces where rendezvouſed; but before he could ſet 4 
on his expedition, he was murdered. The aſſaſſin who com. 
mitted the horrid deed was one John Felton, a gentleman b 
birth, who had been a lieutenant of infantry, and diſappoints 
in his expeRation of a captain's commiſſion, which Buckinghan 
had promiſed him, but had beſtowed upoh another. This man 
was a fanatic in religion, and his revenge ſeemed to co-o rats 
with his enthuſiaſm? The duke was walking with Sir Thom 
Fryar through an entry in the houſe where he lodged that leq 
from one apartment to another, when Felton, who by ſone 


behind him, ftabbed him with 2 Knife, which he left ſtick 


and expired on the floor. The aſſaſſin, inſtead of endeavouring 


diately ſurrendered himſelf to juſtice. Thus fell, in the flower 


this great man proceeded from jealouſy in others, who thought 
He was of a noble and generous diſpoſition, and ſeldom 


could neither prevent nor allay, he might, perhaps, have found 
a milder fate than that which befell him on the 23d of Augul, 
in the year 1628. 3355 | 

Clarendon, after giving an account of this great favourite, 


we ſhall relate in his own words: | 
There was, ſays he; an officer in the king's wardrobe in | 


and then about the age of fifty years or more. This man hl 


Villiers, the father of the duke, had lived, and had been much 
cheriſhed and obliged in that ſeaſon of his age by the ſad 
Sir George, whom afterwards he never ſaw. About fix month 
before the miſerable: end of the Duke of Buckingham, about 
midnight, this man, being in his bed at Windſor, where hs 
office was, and in very good health, there appeared to him, ol 
the ſide of his bed, a man of very venerable aſpect, who, fixing 


half dead with fear and apprehenſion, being aſked the ſecond 


to his memory Sir George Villiers, and the clothes he uſed i 
wear, anſwered, that he thought him to be that perſon. It 
replied, that he was in the right, that he was the ſame, and tit 
he expected a ſervice from him; which was, that he ſhould 8 
from him to his ſon, the Duke of Buckingham, and tell bim, 
that if he did not do ſomething to ingratiate himſelf with te 
ople, or at leaſt to abate the extreme malice they had agu 
im, he would be ſuffered to live but a ſhort time. After i 
diſcourſe he diſappeared, and the poor man flept very well tll 
the morning, when he believed all this to be a dream, and c- 


Next night, or ſhortly after, the ſame perſon appearel 
him again in the ſame place, and about the ſame time 0% 
night, with an aſpect a little more ſevere than before; 4 
aſking him whether he had done as he required him, and p* 
ceiving he had not, he gave him very ſevere reprehenſions, ® 
told him he expected more compliance from him; and thut 

he did not perform his commands, he ſhould enjoy no peace 

mind, but thould be always purſued by him. But the nel 
morning waking extremely perplexed with the lively repreſen 
tion of all that had paſſed, he conſidered that he was a pe'® 


at ſuch a diſtance from the duke, that he knew not how to fu 
admittan® 
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at to his preſence, much leſs any hope to be believed || knew of the matter. The duke, according to his uſual openneſs 
admittance in fr and therefore, with great trouble and || and condeſcenſion, told him, that he was the next day, early, 


in what he _ nt ſome days in thinking what he ſhould do. 
q U 


ids of the nocturnal viſitor not being complied 
1 e 9 time, with a much more ſevere coun- 
Win, ö 


— A I ems. When in” any man had a little recovered 
mu 


415 told him, That in truth he had deferred the 
from . 2 upon conſidering how difficult a 
22 ould be for him to get acceſs to the duke, not having 
_y NG with any perſon about him ; and if he could obtain 
— to him, he ſhould never be able to perſuade him that 
was ſent in ſuch a manner, but he ſhould at beſt be thought 
to be mad, or to be ſet on and employed by his own, or the 
malice of other men, to abuſe the duke, and ſo he ſhould be 
fare to be undone.” The perſon replied, as he had done before, 
that he ſhould never find reſt till he ſhould perform what he 
required, and therefore he were better to diſpatch. it; that the 
OS to his ſon was known to be very eaſy ; that few men 
waited long for him ; and for the gaining him credit, he would 
tell him two or three particulars, which he charged him never 
to mention to any way living, but to the duke himſelf; and 
he ſhould no ſooner hear them but he would believe all the reſt 
he ſhould ſay; and ſo, repeating his threats, he left him. 

« In the morning the poor man, more confirmed by the laſt 
appearance, made his journey to London, where the court then 
was. He was very well known to Sir Ralph Freeman, one of 
the maſters of the requeſts, who had married a lady that was 
nearly allied to the duke, To him he went, and though he 
did not acquaint him with all the particulars, he ſaid enough to 
let him ſee there was ſomething extraordinary in it; and the 
knowledge he had of the ſobriety and diſcretion of the man, 
made the more impreſſion on him. He deſired that by his 
means he might be brought to the duke to ſuch a place, and in 
ſuch a manner, as ſhould be thought fir; affirming that he had 
much to ſay to him, and of ſuch a nature as would require much 
privacy, and ſome time and patience in the hearing. 


then he ſhould underſtand his pleaſure. Accordingly, he took 


the firſt opportunity of acquinting the duke with the reputation 
2 — 4 of RO on, and then what he deſired, and all he 


i — — — 7 doen te 


e had ſhewn before, and reprehended him in 


« Sir Ralph promiſed he would ſpeak to the duke of him, and. 


to hunt with the king; and that. his horſes ſhould attend him 
at Lambeth-Ferry, where he would be by five o'clock in the 
morning, and if the man attended him there at that hour, he 
would walk with him as long as ſhould be neceſſary. _ | 

„ The next morning Sir Ralph went with the man, and pre- 
ſented him to the duke, who received him courteouſly, and 
walked aſide in conference with him near an hour. Only his 
own ſervants and Sir Ralph were near the place, but at ſuch a 
diſtance that they could not hear a ſingle word, though the duke 
ſometimes ſpoke with great commotion ; which was more par- 
ticularly perceived by Sir Ralph, from his keeping his eyes con- 
ſtantly fixed upon the duke. 

% After the conference was over, and the duke had parted 
from the man, the latter told Sir Ralph, that when he mentioned 
thoſe particulars which were to give him credit, the ſubſtance 
whereof he ſaid he durſt not impart to him, the duke's colour 


changed, and he ſwore he could come by that knowledge only 


from the devil, for that thoſe particulars were known only to 
himſelf and one perſon more, who, he was ſure, would never 
ſpeak of it. | | 
The duke purſued his courſe of hunting, but was obſerved 
to ride all the morning with great penſiveneſs, and in deep 
thought, without any delight in the exerciſe he was upon ; and 
before the evening was ſpent, he left the field; and retired to 
his mother's lodgings at Whitehall. He continued in converſe 
with her ſeveral hours, the noiſe of theit diſcourſe frequently 
reaching the ears of thoſe who attended in the adjoining rooms ; 
and when the duke left her, he appeared full of trouble, with a 
mixture of anger in his countenance, which was never before 
obſerved after a converſation with his mother, towards whom he 
paid the moſt profound reverence. The counteſs herſelf, on the 
duke's leaving her, was found overwhelmed with tears, and in 
the greateſt agony imaginable. | 
Whatever there was in all this, it is a notorious truth, that 
when the news of the duke's murder (which happened within 
a few months) was brought to his mother, ſhe ſeemed not in 
the leaſt degree ſurpriſed, but received it as if ſhe had foreſeen 


it; nor did the afterwards expreſs ſuch a degree of ſorrow as was 


expected from ſuch a mother for the loſs of ſuch a ſon.” 
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An ACCURATE LIST or Tux FAIRS 
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| Market - Harbo- 


Places. Months. _ Articles ſold. 
Eaſter-Tueſd. |—| \ Horſes, cows, and 
_ | | Whit-Tueſday | — ſheep 
Aſhby de la Z ouch | Auguſt....... | 24 | 
| = eech --- |24| > Horſes and cows 
ober |28 | 
5 2 Monday after Horſes, cows, and 
3 ee Trinity- week f ſheep pr 
Billeſden | April.. |23| \ Pewter, braſs, and 
c 25 toys pe 
Holy Thurſday | — I Horſes, cattle, 
Hallaton .......{ May.. 23 pewter, braſs, 
0 13 FE and clothes. 
: orſes, cows, 
Sans EET a 8 26 F ſheep, & check 
| aſter- Mond. — 
Kegworth TTY October 10 Toys . 
— 2 2. 121 Horſes, cows, and 
. nl 4 ſheep 
Leiceſter ....... October 10 Ditto and cheeſe 
December.... | 8| Ditto and cows 
j . 22228 Ditto 1 
pril... . 25 Ditto and ſheep 
L 
oughborough.. 8 33 2 2 and cows 
| November. 13 Ditto and foals 


Places. Months. Days Articles ſold. 
| ih Horſes, cows; and 
Lutterworth . ... 4 April . os " wy 
7 September... 16 | Ditto and cheeſe 
Ma | g Horſes, cows; and 
Market-Boſworth 3 8 ſheep 
| July. | 10 | Horſes and cows | 
; Ditto,cows,ſheep, 
April.. 29 and ho 8 P 


Ditto, and various 


rough | Oftober...... | 1 9 des 757 fa 
| | _ Caſts ten days. 
Firſt Tueſday Horſes & horned 
Melton Mowbray after January | 17 cattle | 


Whit- Tueſday | — | Ditto and ſheep 
Auguſt....... | 21 | Ditto and ſwine 
Mount-Sorrel ..... Jul | 10 | Toys 

Horfes, cattle, 


Waltham... . .. September 19 ons” 
| | „ &c. 
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AN ACCURATE LIST or Txz: ROADS IN THB  COUNTY- or LEICESTER 
„ „ TVS ENT | 55, 7 Try 5 Se LO awe, . b 2 5 
. x , 2 Dit. | MPR | . | Eg? * T FR 7 >4k 5 * : Biff * : og 77 | | — 
. | eie e 7 the Nobility Shoes, from | Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
Ws * | an entry. 8 | Lon. 1e and Gentry. 
ö : e VOTED 5 | WE 9 aca n 12 3 ee 
The roads from Lon- ob +  j-Sherafard"...- if 10 wn. — 
don to Leiceſter] | | | |} Smockington .....] 12Z 281 bl: 
have been already 4 8 | ; PUTS: Woolvey 5.45. [15 of par, 
noticed in the Liſt | cots MED ions dt oof egy en 
for Derbyſhite. | * < If Coventry... 242 
; * prot. ; —B—„B i (2 8 2 


. 


From Leiceſter to Miles A mile before you enter Leiceſter, || Menden 314 

Stamford. | pou ſee, on the left, Branſton-Hall, |] Hampton 44 

| elonging to Mr. Winſtanley, and |] Solihull........--- 382 

To Billeſden...... 9 Markfield- Windmill in Charn- || Witho 452 
2 8 


Uppingham....... | 18 | wood- Foreſt. | Allchurch h n 4 gt 
LT 5 e . got: Near Burcoat is Hewell-Grange 


SINN. <tc 1 | Bromſgrove.......| g2Z a ſeat of the Earl of Plymouth. 


Stamford | 30 Near Stamford, on the road, ii er 551 
— | —— Burleigh-Houſe, a ſeat of the Earl |} Droitwich .-.......| 58 |. 


F rom Leiceſter to of Exeter. Fennel-Green. . 61 | N 
1 2 | 2 » [ 
Worceſter. | | ij}, Woreeſter 1 64k =y | | | 
To Norborough- - | Por E f | N. /A\% 
| P os 3 . : | An 
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hence the chief commodities of Warwickſhire are corn, malt, 
wood, wool, and cheeſe. This county alſo abounds in coals, 
which, in fome places, lie. even with the ſurface of the earth; 
and here are many excellent coal-pits. It was originally inha- 
bited by the Cornavii, and, under the heptarchy, was part of 
the kingdom of Mercia. The preſent natives of this county, in. 
general, are extremely polite, and in affability to ſtrangers not 
exceeded by any in the kingdom. 
The principal rivers that water this county are the following; 
namely, the Avon, the Leam, and the Tame. 

The Avon flows out of Northamptonſhire, and runs quite 
acroſs the county, from the North-Eaſt to the South-Welt. 
It is navigable as far as Warwick, which makes it of infinite 
ſervice to the inhabitants, by affording them an opportunity of 


TE NATURAL HISTORY OF THis County. 
8 A 
2 


ARWICKSHIRE is derived from the name of its 
rincipal town, Warwick, which ſtands nearly in the ut 
centre of the county. The Saxons called it Wering ſcire, which N. 
ſignifies a ſtation of ſoldiers. The air of this county is allowed þ 
to be very mild, pleaſant, and healthy, and more ſo ſince the 
woodlands have been thinned, and laid more open than formerly, 
by the great conſumption of wood in the iron works ; by which 
means the woodlanders have been obliged to apply to tillage. 
and paſture. The Northern part of the county, called the 
Woodland, is divided from the'Townk, called the Feldon, by the 
river Avon ; but the ſoil of both js rich, and produces excellent 


corn and cheeſe, the laſt of which is famous all over England; 


| An INSPECTION TABLE xroR THis COUNTY. 
WARWICKSHIRE, ſituated partly in the Dioceſs of Litchfield and Coventry, partly in that Tres: 
5 of Worceſter, and in the Province of Canterbury, is 
Bounded by Extends Contains | Sends to Parliament Six : 
5 24 | 125 5 | * Members. , © o Frome 
„ N SHER . | a Mouton or, 57 
Leiceſterſhire and Northampton- | From N. toS. thirty-three miles. 5 Hundreds, BE = 
ſhire on the Eaſt. : From E. to W. twenty-ſix miles. | 1 Liberty, | The Shire, =. 
Worceſterſhire on the Weſt. , | Its figure inclines to an oval, | 158 Pariſhes, | For & Coventry, = 
| Staffordſhire and Derbyſhire on | and its circumference is one| 87 Vicarages, Warwick, ; 
| the North. hundred and twenty miles. 1 City, | \ 
Glouceſterſhire and Oxfordſhire | Its capital is Warwick, ninety-] 14 Market-Towns, _ Two each. ' 
on the South. three miles North Weſt of 780 Villages, 5 . 
| London, | | . 22,000 Houſes, \ 
| : | | ; | ; | 200,000 Inhabitants: 1 SP | 
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ping ar goods a the Severn, and from thence to Briſtol, 
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and _ OR Eaſtern borders of the county, and with 
1 ding courſe paſſes near ſeveral villages, till it falls into the 
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| mall diſtance from Warwick. 5 
Avon at 8.0 fows out of Worceſterſhire, and enters this county 


The Tame i d £3 th 

- ninoham 3 from whence it proceeds to 1amworth, 

near 9 8 Staffordſhire. In its way tbither, like the 

WARY it 5 ſeveral rivulets, and particularly one that 

oo the Weſt of Coventry, and falls into the Thanet near 
Coleſhill. 


ſtreams that water this county are, the Anker, the 
N 8 the Swift, and the Stour. Great numbers 
Fe kinds of fiſh are caught in all theſe rivers; and 
= Avon, in particular, is ſaid to produce ſalmon equal to any 


in England. 


AN ACCOUNT or CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN Di- 
FERENT. PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


Amongſt others we procured the following: 


Tower-Muſtard. Found near the borders of Staffordſhire. 
Bilberries. Found near Sutton-Colefield. 

Wood Horſe-Tail. Found near Coleſhill. 

Cranberries., Found in different parts. $2 
Shave-Graſs, or naked Horſe-Tail. Found near Warwick. 
Wild Engliſh Daffodil. Found near Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Crow-Foot. Found on the borders of the Tame. 


A DescrIpTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE CiTY, BOROUGHS, 
CORPORATIONS, TOWNS, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN. THIS COUNTY. 


WARWICK, the capital of this county, is a place of great 
antiquity, ſituated twelve miles South-Eaſt of Coventry, and 
ninety-three from London. | : 

When the Romans left the iſland it was well fortified, and 
garriſoned by the Dalmatian horſe ; and when the Northern 
barbarians penetrated into the centre of the iſland, they ſeized 
on it, and burnt it to the ground. The Britons, however, 
rebuilt it; but it ſuffered much _— their wars with the 
Saxons, although the latter prevailed, ſeized on it, and called 
it by the name it now bears. | 

It was again taken and plundered by the Danes, at which 
time a Saxon nobleman, who was Earl of Warwick, behaved 
with ſo much bravery againſt thoſe barbarians, that even to 
this day the moſt marvellous ſtories are related of his diſtinguiſh- 
ed valour. | | 

This was the famous Guy, Earl of Warwick, the particulars 
of whom we ſhall relate in the words of an ingenuous writer. 

« This diſtinguiſhed warrior, fays he, lived in the reign of 
King Athelſtan, and being at firſt only a private knight, he fell 
in love with the daughter of the Earl of Warwick : he had an 
opportunity of beholding her beauty, and admiring her accom- 
pliſhments, at Warwick-Caſtle, where he was entertained with 
the greateſt cordiality and magnificence by her father. 

« But a man being in love in thoſe days, even if his paſſion 
was approved, was nothing towards his obtaining the deſired 
object. No; he muſt firſt ſerve an apprenticeſhip to danger, 
and, by ſignalizing himſelf in feats of arms, make it appear that 
he was worthy of her. : | 

« No inquiry was then made concerning fortune; intereſt was 
out of the queſtion. It was ſufficient if the woman had beauty 
and virtue, and the man honour and courage. 

« To approve himſelf worthy of his miſtreſs, Sir Guy was obli- 
ged to ſignalize his proweſs; he therefore croſſed into Germany, to 
be preſent at a tournament that was to be held in the preſence of 
the emperor's court. This he thought would be the faireſt 


occalion he bore away the prize from every one, and performed 
ſuch feats, that the emperor was ſo much ſurpriſed and capti- 
vated by his valour, that he offered him his daughter in mar- 
riage. For in thoſe days a champion who was Pole conqueror 
2 2 occaſions, was deemed worthy of the greateſt monarch's 
ughter. | 
Sir Guy modeſtly rejected the imperial overture, on account 
of his paſſion for the Karl of Warwick's daughter. 'The emperor 
then preſented him with a falcon and an hound, valuable pre- 
ſents at that period. Theſe, with the trophies which he won 
at the tournament, he brought with him to England, and 
preſented them, according to the cuſtoms of chivalry, to his 
miſtreſs. _ 
i It is ſaid of Sir Guy, that, travelling through Germany, he 
"_ a moſt hideous F and noiſe, when riding to the place, 
2 a lion and a ragon engaged in a moſt furious combat; 
e hon, however, Y e to faint, our knight ſlew the dra- 
ew The lion, to ſhew his gratitude, run by the ſide of our 
, "_— horſe Hke a dog, till hunger obliged him to retire again 
e woods. He likewiſe flew an amazing large boar, for 


which reaſon he is uſual i ; 
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who then held his court in the city of York. The king informed 
him of a prodigious large and furious dragon, who did great 
miſchief in ſome parts of Northumberland ; not only deſtroying 
men, women, and children, but doing great damage to the 
fruits of the earth. Guy undertook to rid the- country of this 
monſter, and procuring a guide, they repaired immediately to 
the dragon's cave. The monſter iſſued out of his cave with 
eyes ſparkling like fire, and, upon Guy's attacking him, bit his 
lance in two. Guy then drew his ſword, and laid about him 
ſo manfully, that the dragon fell ; then cutting off his head, Guy 
returned to York, and preſented it to the king. | 

„This ſtory probably took its riſe from Guy's having killed 
ſome furious wild boars in the Northern parts of England, where 
thoſe dreadful animals, as well as wolves, ſwarmed in thoſe days. 
Perhaps the former ſtory of the boar, and this, are but one and 


the ſame fact differently dreſſed ; for every tale in that age was 


embelliſhed with a variety of fictious circumſtances, and every 
wild animal who had done much miſchief, or proved remarkable, 
was ſure to be magnified into a dragon with flaming eyes and 
poiſonous breath. ._ 

The Earl of Warwick's daughter being ſatisfied with the feats 
by which Sir Guy had ſignalized himſelf, and ſufficiently con- 
vinced of his honour and courage, gave him her hand, and they 


were married with great ceremony and magnificence before King 


Athelſtan and his whole court. . | 

«« Soon after, the lady's father dying, left Sir Guy his whole 
eſtate, and the king directly after created him Earl of Warwick. 

« While Guy reſided in Warwick, his inactivity plunged him 
into a variety of contemplations, when, thinking he had ſpent 
too much time in the purſuit of glory, and too little in the pur- 
ſuit of grace, he determined to make a pilgrimage to the holy 
land. | 

« It is ſaid that he killed a giant in his way, who had fiſteen 
young men in confinement, whom he releaſed : they were all bro- 
thers, and he ſent them home to their diſconſolate parents. 

« During his abſence, his wife clothed herſelf in mourning, 
made a vow of chaſtity till his return, and paſſed her time in 
meditation and- prayer. Nay, ſhe parted from her jewels to 
raiſe money, with which ſhe relieved the diſtreſſes of the poor, 
and was very bountiful and courteous to all travellers, not 
knowing what need of benevolence her abſent huſband might 
ſtand in. | 

« Guy, Earl of Warwick, returned to agen at the time the 
nation was greatly diſtreſſed by the ravages of the Danes. 

« King Athelſtan himſelf was compelled to take refuge in the 
city of Wincheſter, at that time one of the ſtrongeſt places in 
the kingdom, whither Guy, Earl of Warwick, repaired. . The 
Danes drew all their forces that way, and laid ſiege to Win- 
cheſter. At length it was agreed by the Daniſh commander 
and King Athelſtan, that their diſpute ſhould be decided by ſingle 
combat. | 

« A prodigious wont then came from the Daniſh camp and 
went to Mem-Hill, near the walls of Wincheſter, where he 
made uſe of many menacing expreſſions, and brandiſhed his 


ſword in defiance of the Engliſh. This ſo much exaſperated the 


Earl of Warwick, that he entreated the king to let him go and 
encounter this monſtrous Daniſh champion. 

The king giving his approbation, ſaid, “Noble pilgrim, go 
and proſper.” : 

« Guy leaving the city by the North-Gate, advanced towards 
Colebrand, or E 
him, than he ſaid in a jeering manner, What, art thou the beſt 
champion England can afford?“ 535 

The Earl of Warwick anſwered him with his ſword, and a 
moſt deſperate combat enſued, but at lenth fortune declared in 
favour of the Earl of Warwick. The giant was ſlain, and the 
Danes, according to the ry. agreement, raiſed the ſiege, re- 
tired to their ſhips, and ſet ſail for their own country. 

« For having thus relieved his country, the king would have 
conferred honours upon him ; but Guy refuſed to be any way 
diſtinguiſhed upon the occaſion, ſaying, he had bid adieu to the 
vanities of the world. | 

„The Earl of Warwick then retired to a cave near Coventry, 
to ſpend the remainder of his days in religious tranquillity ; and 
leading the life of an hermit, he died in that obſcure receſs. 
This cave is {till in being, and is ſhewn to ſtrangers as a very 
ſingular curioſity.” | 

Whatever injury the town of Warwick ſuffered from the 
Danes, it was made up by the bounty of Ethelfleda, a noble 
Mercian lady, who rebuilt it about the beginning of the tenth 
century, and left it one of the moſt flouriſhing towns in the 
iſland. | —_ 

William the Conqueror, conſidering this place of great im- 
portance, repaired the old caſtle, enlarged it, and made it one of 
the handſomeſt in the kingdom ; after which he committed it 
to the cuſtody of Henry de Newbury, on whom he beſtowed 
the earldom of Warwick. It remained in that family till the 
reign of Henry II. when it was given to the Beauchamps, from 
whom it deſcended to the Nevils, the Dudleys, and many 
others. In the reign of James II. this ſtructure was repaired 
and beautified, the expence of which amounted to 20,0001. 
It is undoubtedly at preſent _ of the nobleſt caſtles now 
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TE NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER, © 


remaining in the kingdom. The apartments are elegantly fur- 


niſhed, and adorned with many fine paintings by Vandyke, and 


other eminent maſters. There is alſo a lofty tower, with a moſt 
beautiful chapel at one end, and at the other a terrace fifty-three 
feet above the ſurface of the river, from whence there is one 
of the moſt delightful proſpects that can be imagined. 

Warwick is at preſent one of the handſomeſt towns in Eng- 
land, being pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Avon, 
over which it has a ſtately ſtone bridge of twelve arches ; but its 
preſent beauty, like that of many other towns, aroſe from an ac- 
cident. On the gth of September 1694, as a perſon was 
carrying a piece of lighted wood acroſs a lane, one of the ſparks 


flew into the window of a houſe, which occaſioned ſo dreadful a 


conflagration, that the loſs was eſtimated at 100,000]l. The 
damage, however, was made up by the generoſity of the public, 
and the town rebuilt in the handſome manner it now appears. 
The ftreets meet together in one centre on a gentle eminence, 
by which the filth is carried off, and the place conſtantly kept 
| oh. they are all well paved, and the houſes in general large 
and handſome. All the cellars are cut out of a ſolid rock, and 
in many of them are ſtone reſervoirs for holding the water, which 
is conveyed through pipes from a conduit in the neighbour- 
hood. To which we may add, a very handſome town-houſe, 


ſupported by ſtrong ſtone pillars, where the aſſizes for the 


county are held, with the quarter-ſefſions and county courts : 
likewiſe: two pariſh-churches ; one of which, called St. Mary's, 
is a noble Gothic ſtructure. Before the reformation it was 
collegiate; but at the diſſolution Henry VIII. gave it to the 
inhabitants as a place of worſhip. In the choir are many monu- 
ments of the ancient earls of Warwick, who were buried here; 
and on the Suuth-ſide is a moſt beautiful chapel dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, but no uſe is made of it at preſent, The other 


church is dedicated to St. Nicholas; but it does not contain 


any thing remarkable, ; 
Warwick was an ancient borough b proferipgen 4 but it 
ip and Mary, which 

was again renewed by Charles II. and is now governed by a 
mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, twenty-four common-council, 
with a-town-clerk and other proper officers. Formerly there 
were ſeveral religious houſes in this town, but they were rather 
hoſpitals than convents, and but poorly endowed; nor are any 
of their ruins now left. At preſent there are three charity-ſchools, 
in which 104 boys and g's are clothed and educated. There 


are likewiſe four hoſpitals, one of which was founded by Ro- 


bert, Earl of Leiceſter, the great favourite of Queen Elizabeth, 
and in it twelve decayed gentlemen reſide, who have ſeveral 
valuable perquiſites. Tk the whole it is one of the pleaſanteſt 
and belt county towns in the kingdom. Proviſions 1n general 
are very. plentiful and cheap, which induces many gentlemen of 
ſmall fertunes conſtantly to reſide in it. The chief trade of the 
inhabitants is in malt, which is eſteemed excellent in its quality 
and it has a good weekly market on Saturday. 

In the neighbourhood of Warwick is a village called WROx- 
HALL, where was a convent founded in the reign of Henry I. 
for monks of the Benedictine order; but no veſtiges of it 
now remain. 

COVENTRY, a great and ancient city, is pleaſantly ſituated in 
a fertile part of the county, ninety-one miles diſtant from London. 
The time of its foundation is unknown; but by the word re, 
a town, it ſhould ſeem as if it had been inhabited by the Bri- 
tons, before the Saxons added the word Coven to it, as is con- 
jectured, from a nunnery very anciently eſtabliſhed there. The 
lite of the old town is ſuppoſed to have been on the North ſide 
of the preſent, not only becauſe great foundations are diſcovered 
about the ſpot, called St. Nicholas Church-Yard, but we may 
add, from the tumulus near it, on the Atherſtan-Road, called 
Barrs-Hill, on which might have been a caſtelet. 

The certainty of there having been a convent here in early 
times, depends on the authority of John Rous ; who ſays, when 
the traitor Edric N this country in 1016, he burnt the 
nunnery in this city, of which a holy virgin, St. Oſburgh, had 
been abbeſs. | | | 

On its ruins, A. D. 1043, Leofric, Earl of Mercia, and his 
lady Godiva, founded a monaſtery for an abbot and twenty-four 
Benedictine monks,” which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
St. Peter, and St. Oſburgh. On the vacancy of an abbot in 
1095, Robert de Limeſy, biſhop of Litchfield and Cheſter, 
obtained not only the cuſtody of the abbey, but alſo leave to 
remove his epiſcopal ſee hither ; and in conſequence of that 
removal, this monaſtery became a cathedral priory ; and the 
prior and convent formed one of the chapters to the biſhop of 
this dioceſs, ſeveral of whom ſtyled themſelyes biſhops of Coventry 
only. After a few years, however, the ſee returned back to 
Litchfield, but on condition that the biſhops ſhould take their 
title from both places; and accordingly they have ever ſince been 
ſtyled biſhops of Litchfield and Coventry. | 

Leofric and his lady, who both died about the latter-end of 
the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, were buried in the church 
of the abbey they had founded. The former ſeems to have 
been the firſt lord of this city, and the latter its greateſt benefac- 
tor ; as will appear from the following tradition, which is not 
only firmly believed at Coventry, but is recorded by many of 


our hiſtorians. 


Sh. 


the cit 


and caps, or bonnets, which aroſe to a 


woollen trade. 


The earl had granted the convent and tity ma 
privileges; but fo inhabitants having offended im ny valuable 
on them very heavy taxes: for the great lords, to who 
towns belonged under the Anglo-Saxons, had that Gries the 
which cannot be exerciſed at preſent by atiy but the opt 
Commons. The people complained prievouſly of the Py 10 
of the taxes, and applied tv Godiva, the earl's lady, 1 
of great piety and virtue, to intercede in their favour : 
willingly complied with their requeſt, but the earl rem 
inexorable. He told his lady, that were ſhe to ride = 
through the ſtreets of the city, he would remit the taxes, a 
that no perſuaſion whatever ſhould prevail with him: ray 
cannot be ſuppoſed that he could imagine his lady, Wer l 
remarkable for her modeſty, would — to expoſe dere 
in ſo ſingular and indecent a manner to the populace. Th 
lady, however, ſenſibly touched by the diſtreſs of the city 
rouſly reſolved to relieve it, even on the terms Propoſed, Che 
therefore ſent notice to the magiſtrates of the time, with ny 
ſtricteſt orders that all doors ws windows ſhould be ſhut, 2 ; 
that no perſon ſhould attempt to look out on pain of * 
Theſe precautions being taken, the lady ſtripped herſelf, mounted 


on a horſe, and rode through the city. It is added, that while 


ſhe was riding in this manner through the ſtreets, no one dared 
to look at her, except a poor taylor, who, as a puniſhment # 

his violating the injunction of che noble lady, which had "i 
publiſhed with ſo pious and benevolent a deſign, was Qruck 
blind. This taylor has been ever ſince remembered by the nan 
of Peeping-Tom, and, in memory of the event, his figure is tl 
kept up in the window of the houſe from whence it is ſaid he 


gratified his curioſity. 


The lady having thus diſcharged her engagements, the ex! 
performed his promiſe, and granted the City a Charter, by which 
they were exempted from all taxes. As a proof of the tru 
of this circumſtance, in a window of Trinity-Church are the 
figures of the earl and his lady, and beneath the followin 
inſcription: | ; 


_ & T Lurick, for the love of thee 
“Do ſet Coventry toll-free.” 


To this day, the love of Godiva to this City is annually 
remembered on Friday in Trinity-Week, when à valiant falt. 
one rides (not literally like the good counteſs) but in ſilk, cloſely 
fitted to her limbs, and of colour emulating their complexion, 
The figure of Peeping-Tom, in the great ſtreet, is alſo ney 
dreſſed on the occaſion. | 

After the death of Leofric, Coventry became the property of 
the Earl of Cheſter, and in latter times it was annexed to the 
dutchy of Cornwall. In the reign of Edward I. the citizens 
were obliged to pay a toll for 
reign of Edward III. the inhabitants procured a patent to encloſe 
a piece of ground, in which they erected a conduit for ſupplying 
with water. | 

In the reign of Henry IV. a parliament was held at Coventry, 
when, in the writs directed to the ſheriffs, it was ordered that 
no perſon ſhould be elected who was ſkilled in the law, on which 
account it was called the Unlearned Parliament. 

In the reign of Henry VI. the privileges of Coventry were 
greatly enlarged, and it was made a county of itſelf, without any 


dependence on Warwickſhire ; and, ſoon after, another parliz 


ment was held here, called © Parliamentum Diabolicum,” be- 
cauſe acts of attainder paſſed in it againſt the Duke of York, and 
the Earls of Saliſbury, Warwick, and March, ſon of the Duke 
of York, afterwards King Edward IV. who ſo highly reſentel 
this behaviour, that he wreaked his vengeance on the inhabi- 
tants, by depriving them of their charter. The citizens, how- 
ever, redeemed it by the payment of 500 marks; and, about 
four N after, the king was ſo perfectly reconciled, that he 
kept St. George's feaſt at Coventry, and ſfood godfather to the 
mayor's child. | | 

The laſt charter was granted by King James I. according to 
which the government is veſted in a mayor and ten aldermen, 
the latter of whom preſide over the ten waMs into which the 
city is divided, and are juſtices of the peace within the city and 
its county. The other officers are, a recorder, two bail 
two ſheriffs, a ſteward, two chamberlains, a coroner, two war- 
dens, and other inferior officers. The weekly market is 00 
Friday. | 

This city was formerly encloſed with walls, which were three 
miles in circumference, and fortified with twenty- ſix towels; 
but theſe were all demoliſhed by Charles II. as a puniſhment oi 
the citizens for having ſhut their gates againſt his father, during 
the wars between that monarch and his parliament, The gate, 
however, were left ſtanding; they are twelve in number, and 
are very handſome, noble ſtructures. + 

The trade of this city was originally the manufacture of cloth, 
great degree of col 
ſequence as early as 1436, and continued to the laſt centu!) 
when it was changed for the worſted buſineſs ; and, for a 19% 
time, the making and ſale of ſhags, camblets, N Ke. 
proved a very profitable and extenſive trade ; but at preſent 0) 
a few articles, ſuch as camblets and laſtings, conſtitute the 
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— 4 a vaſt manufacture of blue thread, which 
cenpury, 3 Er 1581: and fo famous was it for its dye, 

| 25 as Coventry blue,“ became proverbiall. 

that “true hty years ago, the ſilk manufacture of ribbands was 

: About Jan for the firſt thirty years, remained in the hands 

introduce 50 Who acquired val fortunes ; ſince which it has 

bd foe at degree, and is ſuppoſed to employ at leaſt ten 


3 Ne - and has likewiſe Ipread into the neighbouring 
— as Nuneaton and other places. 


any traders in Coventry, who have houſes in 
1 rol which they ſend up, wacky, large quantities of 
0 hs and, before our unhappy breach with America, a 
—_ tenſive trade was Carried 'on with the colonies ; but the 
ver) "conſumption has been always reckoned moſt material. A 
1 binds are exported to Spain, Portugal, and Ruſſia ; but 
the French. underſell us at thoſe markets. 

Within theſe few years, four or five houſes have begun to 
introduce the making of gabzes, and for that purpoſe chiefly 

mployed hands from Scotland. This branch is at preſent in 
. infancy. Another of broad ſilks was likewiſe ſet up, which, 
* are ſorry. to find, does not go on with the expected ſucceſs. 

The military tranſactions of this city are very few. On the 
19th of Auguſt 1642, Charles I. after ſetting up his ſtandard at 
Nottingham, had ſent to this city, to. acquaint them, that he 
meant to reſide there for ſome time, and deſired quarters for his 
farces in and about the place. The mayor and aldermen, with 
many expreſſions of loyalty, offered to receive the king, but 
refuſed admittance to any of the ſoldiery. Incenſed at this, his 
Majeſty attacked the city, and with his ordnance forced open 
one of the gates; but was repulſed by the valour of the citizens, 
and obliged to retire with conſiderable loſs. In the following 
month, Coventry was regularly garriſoned by the parliament, 
and remained in its poſſeſſion during the whole war. 

Before the building of the walls, there had been, from very 
early times, a caſtle on the South-ſide of the town, near Chyleſ- 
more, with a park belonging to it. This had been the reſidence 
of the Kings and Earls of Mercia. It afterwards fell to the Earls 
of Cheſter, and at length was veſted in the royal line. No 
veſtige of it is now to be ſeen : but in its place is a very ancient 
wooden building, the remains of the manor-houſe of Chyleſmore, 
probably built after the demolition of the caſtle. King Stephen 


forcibly took this fortreſs from Randle de Gernons, Earl of 


Cheſter. | | 
Coventry is ſeated on ground gently ſloping on both ſides. 
Its length, from Hill-Street-Gate to Gosford-Gate, is about 


three quarters of a mile, excluſive of the ſuburbs. The ſtreets, 


in general, are narrow, and compoſed of very ancient buildings, 
the ſtories of which, in ſome, impend one over the other in ſuch 
a manner, as nearly to meet at the top, and exclude the ſight 
of the ſky. By the appearance of the whole, it ſeems never to 
have underwent the calamity of a fire, which is uſually the cauſe 
of future improvement. 

The number of -inhabitants, taken at different periods, in the 
laſt two hundred years, is very different. By Bradford's Survey 
of Coventry, made in 1748 and 1749, and publiſhed in 1750, 
there appears to have been 2,065 houſes, and 12,117 inhabi- 
tants. The accounts, at preſent, vary from 20,000 to 30,000, 
but from our inquiries, the middle ſum between both may come 
neareſt the truth. 

The city is watered by the Radford and Sherborn brooks, which 
from North and South meet within the walls, and, after a ſhort 
current, bound the North-Eaſtern parts without the walls. 

We began our ſurvey of Coventry from the Cheſter road, on 
the Weſtern ſide of the city, at the relicks of Sponne-Hoſpital, 
conſiſting of the chapel and gateway. It was founded for the 
lepers who happened to be in Coventry, by Hugh Ceveilioc, 


3 | Earl of Cheſter, out of affection to William de Auney, a 


knight of his houſehold, afflicted with the leproſy. Here was 
alſo a prieſt, to pray both for the living and the dead; and 
certain brethren and ſiſters, to pray, with the lepers, for the 
= 220d eſtate of all their benefactors. This hoſpital is ſaid once 
= have belonged to the abbey of Baſingwerk, in Flintſhire ; 
but at length was appropriated to the monks of Coventry, from 
whom it paſſed to the crown, in the time of Edward IV. who 
pre it to the canons of Studley, in order to obtain their prayers 
or him, and all his connexions. . 

That loathſome diſorder, which gave riſe to this, and numbers 
of other ſimilar foundations, was introduced into England in the 
felgen of Henry I. and was ſuppoſed to have been brought out 
of Egypt, or perhaps the Eaſt, by means of the cruſades. To 
add to the horror, it was contagious; which enhanced the 
charity of a proviſion for ſuch miſerables, who were not only 
Ry ſhunned, but even chaſed, by Edward III. from the 
| EY of their fellow-creatures. All the leſſer Lazar-Houſes 
ſh ngland were ſubje& to the rich houſe at Burton, in Leiceſter- 

ue, which again was ſubje& to that in Jeruſalem. They 


5 uſually dedicated to St. Lazarus, from whom they derived 
eir name. 


under . 
7 oh venerable and magnificent gate, called Sponne-Gate ; 
years demoliſhed, in order to give admittance to the 


normous waggons, loaden b ; | 
when war was o A, — the height of arches, erected 


- 


A little further is the entrance into the city, in our memory 


Immediately within the walls, on the left, ſtands the church 
of St. John, a very handſome building, with a neat but not lofty 
tower, placed in the centre: the inſide is in the form of a croſs, 
interſected by a ſhort tranſept : the windows are high, and form 
a long range, with very narrow diviſions. This church was 
originally a chapel to the merchants guild; the moſt ancient in 
Coventry, and licenſed by Edward III. In 1399 licence was 
| ap for celebrating divine ſervice here, provided it might be 

one without diifervice to the mother-church. On the diflolution, 
its revenues were found to be 111]. 13s. 8d. which ſupported 
a warden and eight prieſts, who had chambers in the precin& ; 
a maſter of a grammar-ſchool, two ſinging clerks, two ſinging 
boys, and ſeveral poor men, who had been brethren of they 
guild. The church has of late years been rebuilt ; made a rectory 
by act of parliament in 1734, and ſettled on the maſter of the 
free-ſchool of Coventry. 


Behind this church is Bablake-Hoſpital, an old building, with 
a court in the middle: one part is occupied by Bond's alms- 


houſes, founded in 1506 by Thomas Bond, mayor of Coventry 
in 1497, for ten poor men and one eo woman, with a prieſt 
to pray for the ſoul of the founder, 
all Chriſtian fouls. At that time the revenues were 4ygl. 118. 7d. 
In the beginning of the reign of Edward VI. they were reſted 
in the city ; and, the revenues being improved, at preſent they 
maintain eighteen old men and a nurſe, each of whom have 
three ſhillings a week, a black gown, and other emoluments. 
About the —_ 1619, an infernal ambition of becoming chief 
of the houſe, ſeized one of the alms-men ; who, to attain, his 
end, poiſoned eight of his brethren ; five of whom' inſtantly 
died. On detection, the wretch effected his own deſtruction 
by the ſame method, and was buried with the uſual marks of 
infamy. 

The other part of the building is allotted for the blue boys: 
a foundation owing to a very ſingular accident. Mr. Thomas 
Wheatly, mayor of Coventry in 1556, and Ironmonger and 
Card. Maker by trade, ſent his ſervant, one Oughton, to Spain, to 
buy ſome barrels of ſteel gads; which he thought he did, in 
open fair. When they were brought home and examined, the 
were found to contain cochineal and ingots of ſilver. Mr. 
Wheatly kept them for a conſiderable time, in hopes of diſ- 
covering the owner ; for his ſervant did not know of whom he 
had bought them. At length he applied the profits, and part of 
his own eſtate, for the ſupport of poor children. 

From thence we continued our progreſs along the Weſt-ſide 
of the city to Biſhop-Gate. A little without is the head of a 

reat canal, which paſſing by the neighbouring collieries at 
Hawkeſbury; 1s to extend to Branſton in Northamptonſhire, return 


into Warwickſhire, and, after paſſing by Banbury, conclude at 


Oxford. Another branch, likewiſe, begun near to Coventry, is 
at preſent finiſhed as far as Atherſton. 

At the lower end of this ſtreet is the free-ſchool : it ſprung 
out of an hoſpital, founded, in the beginning of the reign of 
Henry II. by Lauernce, prior of Coventry, at the requeſt of 
Edmund the archdeacon, who had large ſhare in the plunder of 


the church, and having neither wife or child, converted this 


foundation, which he had purchaſed at a very cheap rate, into a 
free- ſchool, and endowed it with 200 marks a year in land. At 
firſt, the boys were inſtructed in the church of the white. friars; 
but the magiſtrates finding that Mr. Hales had bought the lands, 
and not the church, took advantage of the flaw, removed the 
ſcholars to the preſent place, and pulled down the church. The 
chapel, now reduced to one aiſle, is the preſent ſchool; and the 
ales reſides in the houſe belonging to the ancient maſter 
of the hoſpital. The ſchool has alfo a library belonging 
to It. 

Paſs by Cook-Street-Gate, on the outſide of the city, and a 
little further, by the Three-Virgins, or Priory-Gate, there is a 
complete part of the wall ſtanding. On the outſide was a paved 


road, in imitation of the military way from turret to turret on 
the famed wall of Severus: and beſides, here were four others, 


which went a mile each way from the city. | 

At a ſmall diſtance, without the Priory-Gate, is Swanſwell- 
Pool, which ſupplies the city with water. This did belong to 
the priory, but was, at the diſſolution, purchaſed by the corpo- 
ration from the crown. | | 

From hence we returned to the priory, ſeated on the South- 
{ide of the brook Sherburn. What bears that name is an uninha- 
bited houſe, of much later date than that monaſtery ; but built on 
ſome part of the ſite of this great foundation. 

When the cathedral was 25 5 Coventry poſſeſſed a match- 
leſs group of churches, all ſtanding within ene cemetery, St. 
Michael's, at preſent, is a ſpecimen of the moſt beautiful 
ſteeple in Europe: a tower enriched with faintly figures on the 
ſides 3 an octagon riſing out of it, and that lengthened into a 
molt elegant ſpire. Every part is ſo finely proportionable, that 
it is no wonder that Sir Chriſtopher Wren Lake of it as a maſter- 


piece of architecture. The outſide is extremely handſome; the 


inſide light and lofty, conſiſting of a body and two aifles, divided 
by four rows of high and airy pillars and arches. The height of 
the ſteeple and length of the church are the ſame, gog feet; the 
width of the latter 104. | | 
This church, Trinity, and St. John's, form the pariſhes of this 
great city, ſo numerous are the Diſſenters. 
Trinity 
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90 Trinity-Church, and its ſpire, would. be ſpoken of as a moſt Iþ Henry VIII. put an end to the performances "of the. 
0 My. I SE s eſe 

friars, who had the honour of falling with the greater mona} 
| ries; having eſcaped the wreck of the leſſer, b Y 
nothing worth ſeizing, to gratify that rapacious court. But the 


obligation of making their ſurrender on the. zth of O cor yi 3 


beautiful building, - was it not eclipſed by its unfortunate vicinity 


to St. Michael's. Within are two epitaphs: one is on Phile on 
Holland, ſchool-maſter and phyſician in the city. He was called 


tranſlator· general of his age, acquired much credit by his fidelity, 
but none greater than by his tranſlation of Camden, in that cele- 


brated antiquarian's life-time, and by his conſent; to whoſe work 


he made conſiderable additions. He wrote alſo a great folio with iary i 6 
I Gate, the moſt beautiful of any left ſtanding. 


one pen, and, as he tells us, did not wear it out. 


„ With one ſole pen I wrote this book, 
Made of a grey gooſe-quill : | 
© A pen it was when it I took, 

A pen I leave it ſtill.” 


Mr. Holland was tranflated by death to the other world in 


1636, aged eighty-five, leaving behind a Latin epitaph of his 
own compoſition. The other epitaph,. above mentioned, com- 
 memorates a captain Gervas Scrope, written, as the poem tells 


us, in the agony and dolorous pains of the gout, a little before 


his death. _ 110 | £3: * L114 S536 
Leaving the churches, we ſurveyed with indignation, ſuch as 
antiquarians experience, the ſite of the elegant and ancient croſs, 
till of late years ſuch an ornament to the city. We are not 
furniſhed with an apology for the corporation, who deſtroyed 
this beautiful building ; 15 muſt leave it doubtful, whether the 
Gothic reſolution was the reſult of want of money, or want of 
taſte. In 1629, the city paid it ſuch reſpect, as to expend gagl. 
48. 6d. in its repair. | | | | 

It was built, or xather begun, in 1541, to replace another 
croſs, taken down ſome years before. The founder was Sir 
William Hollies, lord-mayor of London, and ſon of Thomas 


Hollies, of- Stoke, near this city, Who left by his will zool. 


towards the deſign. The baſe was hexangular, finely ornamented 
with Gothic ſeulpture ; above, roſe three ſtories of moſt light 
and elegant tabernacle-work, leſſening to the ſummit. In the 
niches were ſaints and Engliſh monarchs, from Henry II. to 
Henry V. and around each ſtory variety of pretty figures with 
flags, and the arms of England, or the roſe of Lancaſter, expreſſed 
on them: and on the ſummit of the uppermoſt plate, Juſtice, and 
other gracious attributes. | | 


A little South 'of St. Michael's, ſtands St. Mary-Hall, at pre- 
This place was built in the 


ſent uſed for corporation- aſſemblies. 
of the reign of Henry VI. a venerable pile, whoſe 

entrance 1s beneath 3 

of a king and queen ſitting ; probably Henry and his conſort 


Margaret. Within this 2 is a fine old room: in the 


upper end is a noble ſemi- circular window, divided into nine 
parts, elegantly painted with figures of ſeveral of 6ur monarchs, 
with coats of arms and ornaments, but now very imperfe& : 
thoſe in the windows on the one ſide are loſt ; ſeveral of thoſe 
on the other are entire, and were deſigned to repreſent ſome of 
our great nobility who had honoured this hall with their preſence 
as brothers and ſiſters of the guild, for whoſe uſe this hall was 
founded. This had been the guild of St. Catharine, eſtabliſhed 


| by certain citizens of Coventry in 1343, os licence of Edward III. 
alt 


er which it was united to thoſe of the Holy Trinity, Our Lady, 
and St. John the Baptiſt. | | 
The illuſtrious perſonages repreſented here are, William 
Beauchamp, Lord of Abergayenny, fourth ſon to Thomas, Earl 
of Warwick ; and by him his Counteſs Joan, daughter of Richard, 


Earl of Arundel. Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and 


his ſecond wife Iſabella. Humphrey, Earl of Stafford, with a 
battle-axe in his hand: and one of the John Mowbrays, Dukes 
of Norfolk. All which great men are dreſſed with the magni- 
ficence and luxury of the Eaſt, in long robes lined with ermine, 
and with large and 5 . hoods. Along the walls are ranged 
a number of Latin verſes, with tranſlations oppoſite, in the ſtyle of 
Sternhold and Hopkins. 111 

In the apartments of this building are held the balls and aſſem- 
blies of Coventry. In one of the drawing- rooms is to be ſeen, 
in high preſervation, an antiquity equally e and curious; 
an unique, which Coventry alone has the happineſs of poſſeſſing. 
Here it is known by the name of the Lady's Spoon, but it is doubt- 
leſs no other than the Scaphium of the ancients. | 

The front of the Drapers-Hall is very elegant, ornamented 
with Tuſcan pilaſters, and does much credit to the city. It was 
lately rebuilt on the ſite of the ancient hall, founded by certain 
Drapers, whoſe names have long ſince periſhed. 25 

From hence we croſſed the city to the grey-friars church, 


which ſtood on the South-ſide. This order arrived in Coventry 


before the year 1234, when they had only an oratory, which was 
covered with ſhingles from Kenelworth-Wood, by an order of 
Henry III. to the ſheriff of Warwickſhire. Both the houſe 
and church, of an order devoted to poverty, were built by pious 
alms, on a ſpot of ground beſtowed on them by the laſt Ra 


The church ſeems not to have been built till the time of 
Edward III. A beautiful ſteeple, with a ſpire ſpringing from 
an Octagon, is all that now remains of it. The friars were 
celebrated for their annual exhibitions of the myſteries called 


Corpus Chriſti plays, which they performed on that day to crowds, 


of ſpectators from all parts. 


arge gate-way, over which are the figures 


ndle, 
Earl of Cheſter, out of his neighbouring manor of .Chyleſmore. | 


0 


— 


ecauſe they hay 
king, not content With their ruin, added to it the 


and to ſign it with their names and common ſeal. N er 1590, 
Not far from the friary is a fine gate, called the Grey-Priars 


From hence we proceeded to the Carmelites, or White. 


whoſe: houſe ſtands at the Eaſt-end of the city. Thai Fra, 


houſe 


was built about the year 1342, by Sir John Poultney, ſour tin 
iJÞ lord-mayor of London. At the diſſolution it was granted Y 
It Sir Ralph Sadler. It was afterwards fold to Mr. John Hates 


who, reſiding here, occaſioned it to be called Hales. Place. A 
preſent it is occupied by numbers of poor families. Here 3 
conſiderable remains of the building; part of the arched Cloiſters 
the refectory and dormitory, and vaſt vaulted rooms, iich 
ſerved as magazines for proviſions. A very hardſome Pate 
way, with three niches in the front, is ſtill ſtanding ; = 
on an inner gate are three arrows, the arms of one of th 
benefactors. _ | „5 a 

In the courſe of our walk, a chamber was ſhewn us 
Gosford- Street, noted for the melancholy end of Mary Clue, 1 
February 1772, who was almoſt conſumed by her own phlogiſton 
or inflammable air, occaſioned by .exceſſive drinking, She 
tumbled out of bed, took fire by 14 candle, and in about tra 
hours fairly burnt out to her thighs and one leg, and nothing leſt 
except her bones, completely calcined. 

In Gosford-Street we took horſe to viſit Combe-Abbey, the 
ſeat of Lord Craven; paſſed through Gosford-Gate, and by 2 


green of the ſame name, memorable for the ſingle combat which 


was to have been fought there in September 1398, between the 
Duke of Hereford and the Duke of Norfalk, earl-marſhal. Th. 
former had baſely betrayed a private converſation, in which he 
ſaid that Mowbray had dropt ſeveral expreſſions of a treaſonabe 
nature. The accuſation was denied, and, according to the 


barbarous uſage of the times, Mowbray demanded the Privilege 


of acquitting himſelf. by ſingle combat. Each of the duke, 


agreeable to the laws of chivalry, flung down his glove, which 
was taken up before the king and ſealed, to prevent any future 
denial of the challenge. The king appointed Coventry for the 
place of combat, and cauſed for that purpoſe a vaſt and mapyi. 


ficent theatre to be erected on this green. The requiſte 


pee and the iſſue of this intended combat, may be ſeen 
in 


ARNARD'S New and Complete Hiſtory of England, in the 
reign of Richard I. Eo 
bout two miles from gum we croſſed the river Soy, 
at Binly-Bridge, a little beyond which ſtands the beautiful 
ſmall church of the name, dedicated to St. Bartholomew, for- 
merly belonging tv the monks of Caventry ; now a curacy in 
the gift of Lord Craven, who rebuilt the church with uncommon 
elegance. The roof is coved, and ornamented with ſcriptural 
hiſtories, in form of medallions, and with pious ornaments of 
croſſes, crowns, and thorns, and other decorations adapted to 
the place. The alter is in a tribune, with marble pillars; and 
its window conſiſts of glaſs painted with a fine holy family, by 
Mr. William Pecket. ; | 
Combe-Abbey, or, to ſpell it with propriety, Cwm, from its 


low ſituation, lies about two miles further. Notwithſtanding 


its converſion to the ſeat of a nobleman, it retains in part the 


form of its conventual ſtate. The cloiſters are preſerved an 


three ſides of the ancient court, glazed as when occupied by the 
ancient owners, and their walls enriched with the ſpoils of the 
chaſe. | „ : 

At a ſmall diſtance from this city is a ſteep rock, called Guy's 
Cliff, where, the monkiſh hiſtorians tell us, Dubritius built an 
oratory ; and where, as we have before mentioned, Guy, the 


| famous Earl of Warwick, retired in his old age, and ſpent the 


remainder of his days. In latter times a chancel was founded 
here for ſecular prieſts, who had apartments to reſide in, and 


they were to ſay maſs every day for the ſouls of thoſe who were 


in purgatory. Some of the walls are yet remaining, but it 
appears only to have been a very poor place. 

About four miles to the South of Coventry is a village called 
STONELY, were the Empreſs Matilda, mother of Henry ll. 
founded a monaſtery for monks of the Ciſtertian order. And at 
another village called PinNLEY, was a convent for black monks; 


but no remains of either are now left. 


The next place we viſited was KENELWORTH, ſamous for It 
magnificent caſtle, built by Jeffrey de Clinton, chamberlain d 
Henry I. who obtained a grant of the manor. It was after 
wards given by Henry III. to Simon Montford, Earl of Leicelith 
who had married the king's ſiſter, but that nobleman has 
rebelled, and being killed at the battle of Eveſham (ſee du 
account of Worceſterſhire) it was again ſeized by the king 10 
al 


a ſiege of ſix weeks, and given to his ſon Edmund, 


| Lancaſter, from whom it deſcended te John of Gaunt, and de 


came. part of that dutchy, till Queen Elizabeth gave it to la 
favourite Robert Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, who rebuilt great pat 


of it, and beautified it in the moſt elegant manner, ſo that # 


that time it was reckoned ene of the moſt agreeable {cas 


England. ; | 5 G 
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— | POE the earl with a viſit at this place, 
Queen Elizabert for her reception were ſuch as might 
where t pected, when a ſovereign of the greateſt dignity 
have been new ſuch marks of favour to a prime-miniſter. 


condeſcends to is now falling to decay, although there are 


a Cure 1 
Th os ſo many walls, gates, towers, and rooms, as convey 


f idea of its ancient grandeur. | 
oo Teffiey de Clinton. built a noble convent at this 
lace for monks of the Auguſtine order, who lived in it in great 
N er upwards of 400 years, till the diſſolution of religious 
3 when its annual revenues amounted to 64gl. 45. 9d. 
Great. part of the ruins of this ſtately abbey are ſtill ſtanding, 
and, upon the whole, it appears to have been one of the molt 
nt 1 ſtructures in ngland. | 
here was alſo a convent at a village called Monxs-K1ssy, 
near this place, the church of which is ſtill ſtanding, and has a 
handſome ſpire. Here was anciently a Roman ſtation, as 


penn from the remains of a camp ; but it was demoliſhed by 


the Saxons. 


RucsY is a tolerable good town, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
banks of the river Avon. It was anciently noted for its caſtle, 
built ſoon after the conqueſt ;. but this was totally deſtroyed by 
order of Henry II. The town is at preſent very populous, and 


has an excellent free-ſchoo], built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 


and a charity-ſchool for thirty boys, who are clothed and educa- 
ted. It has alſo ſeveral .alms-houſes for poor decayed houſe- 
keepers, and upon the whole is a very agreeable place. It has 
a good weekly-market on Saturdays, and is diſtant from London 
eighty five miles. | | | 
Near Rugby is a village called Kinc's-NewNHAM, remark- 
able for having three medicinal ſprings, the water of which is 
ſtrongly e . with alum, of a milky colour, and 
reckoned a good medicine for the ſtone. It is obſerved of this 
water, that being drank with ſalt, it is aperient ; but with ſugar, 


aſtringent. | 7 
NUNEATON is ſaid to have been originally called Eaton, a 


word that anciently ſignified the water-town, and was probably 


applied to this place from its ſituation on the river Anker ; and 
afterwards had the epithet Nun prefixed to it from a nunnery 
founded here by Robert, Earl of Leiceſter, in the reign of Henry 


II. A ſmall part of the walls of this ancient building may be 


yet ſeen, and particularly a door-caſe of curious workmanſhip ; 
but theſe trifling remains are not ſufficient to convey an idea of 
its original grandeur. | f 

The 3 trade of this town conſiſts in woollen cloth. It 
is pretty populous for its ſize, and contains ſome very good houſes ; 
alſo a noble free-ſchool, founded and endowed by dward VI. 
It has a good weekly-market on Saturday, and 1s diſtant from 


London ninety-eight miles. | 
There are Ina. villages in the neighbourhood of Nuneaton, 


% 


moſt of which were once famous for having in them religious foun- 


dations ; but no veſtiges of either now remain. 

MANCESTER is an agreeable village, ſituated on the banks of 
the Anker, near the Roman highway, called Watling-Street ; 
but does not contain any thing remarkable, only that many 
Roman antiquities have been found at it, from which it has been 
generally conjectured that it was formerly one of their ſtations. 
About a mile from 1t are the remains of an ancient fort, called 
Oldbury, which no doubt belonged to the Romans. The fort is 
of a ſquare form, and the intrenchment ſeems to have covered 
about ſix acres, and at the corners appear to have been lofty 
battlements, from which we may reaſonably conjecture, that it 
was originally a place of very great ſtrength. 

In ploughing up the ground near this camp there have been 
diſcovered axes, made of ſtone, in the ſame manner as thoſe we 
have ſeen in the Britiſh-Muſeum ; and were undoubtedly made 
before the uſe of metal was known to the ancient Britons. 
 SECKINGDON, another village in this neighbourhood, is famous 
in hiſtory for a battle fought near it, between Cuthred, King of 
the Weſt-Saxons, and Ethelbald, King of the Mercians, the 
latter of whom was ſlain, and all his E or taken priſoners. 
There are alſo the ruins of an ancient camp, fortified with 
ditches and intrenchments, near this village; and to the North 

fave been uſed as an 
exploratory tower. | 
he people have a tradition, that there was formerly a caſtle 
here ; but that is undoubtedly a vain conjecture, as no mention is 
made of any ſuch place in our ancient records. 
Near Seckingdon, on the borders of this county, is the town 


| of Tamworth, which being in Staffordſhire, the reader will find a 


deſcription of it in that county. 

Surrox-Corizrp, or 1 is a tolerable good 
town, ſituated in a moſt pleaſant part of the county, on the 
— leading to Litchfield, and much eſteemed for the healthineſs 
1 its air. It is a place of 7 antiquity, and was known in 

W of the Saxons; but whatever it was then, there is 
” on to believe, that in latter times it fell to decay, becauſe it 
T—_—_ from Sir William Dugdale, that John Herman, biſhop 
ut 3 in the reign of Henry VIII. had ſuch regard for it, 
rd . e his nativity, that he procured letters-patent from 
+ to have it incorporated. He alſo rebuilt the greateſt part 

© cturch, and at his own expence erected a town-hall and a 


No. 16, | 5 
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The church is a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, conſiſting of a nave 
and two ſide aiſles, with a 4 ras tower, in which is a clock, fix 
good bells, and muſical chimes. It is remarkable, that the 
bodies interred in the vaults of this church, as well as in the 
church-yard, are conſumed to aſhes within a few years after they 
are depoſited, which we find aſcribed to the elevated ſituation of 
the ground; but that is only a vulgar error, no way conſiſtent 
with true philoſophy ; and we are of opinion, that the ſudden 


diſſolution is occaſioned by ſome internal heat in the ſoil, which 


operating on the groſſer particles, reduces them to duſt ſooner 
than they would be in other places, however the ground may 
be ſituated. | b 

Among other benefactions to this place by Biſhop Herman, 
he founded and endowed a noble free-fchool. It is remarkable 
that he ordered the maſter ſhould be a layman, and that every 
morning the ſcholars ſhould ſing the .1goth Pſalm, I en. 
with the following words: „Out of the depth have I cried 
unto thee.” The ſinging of this Pſalm has been omitted ever 
ſince the reformation, becauſe, being repeated for the repoſe of 
the biſhop's ſoul, it was conſidered as ſuperſtitious ; but the 
other part of the injunction, namely, that of the maſter being a 
layman, is ſtill ſtrictly obſerved. 

This town is at preſent in a very flouriſhing ſtate, and endowed 
with many valuable privileges ; particularly a large common, 
where all the inhabitants have a right of paſturage, which is of 
great advantage to the poor. In one part of this common is 
plainly to be 2 the courſe of the Roman conſular way, called 
Ikenild-Street. It is overgrown with furze and heath, but being 
high-ridged up with ſtone and gravel, it has baffled all the effort 
of time and the plough to efface it. 

The principal trade of this place conſiſts in making barrels 
for guns, axes, forks, knives, buttons, and ſuch other articles 
as depend upon the different trades in Birmingham, by which 
great numbers of people are conſtantly employed. The above 
articles are made by the aſſiſtance of mulls, which are worked by 
ſome ſmall rivulets that take their riſe from the common. But 
as the ſtreams themſelves are not capable of conſtantly moving 
the mills, by their common current, reſervoirs are made ; bur 
theſe have ſometimes been attended with inconvenience, by over- 
flowing their banks. A particular inſtance of this happened in 
1668, when there was ſo great an inundation as almoſt to ruin 
the place ; but the loſs was made up by voluntary ſubſcriptions 
of the neighbouring gentlemen. 

The inhabitants of this town are well ſupplied with fuel, and 
all the neceſſaries of life are exceeding plentiful. The weekly- 
market is on Monday, and the place is diſtant from London 
109 miles. 

n our way to this place we paſſed Moxhull-Hall, the neat- 
dreſſed ſeat of Mr. Hacket, a deſcendant of the worthy biſhop 
of that name. On the right is the pariſh-church of WISHAW, 
and a little further, that of CURDWORTH. That manor was 

oſſeſſed, in the time of William the Conqueror, by Turchil de 
Warwick, ſon of Alwine, a potent Saxon in the time of Edward 
the Confeſlor. : 

About half a mile from Curdworth we croſſed the Tame at 
Curdworth-Bridge, and a mile further, the Cole. The view 


from hence of the ſtream watering a range of rich meadows, 


bounded on one fide by hanging woods, is extremely agreeable ; 
as is, a little further, the town of COLESHILL, covering the 
ſteep aſcent of a lofty brow, on whoſe top appears the handſome 
church and elegant ſpire. 

CoLESHILL had been long a royal demeſne ; was poſſeſſed by 
Edward the Confeſſor, aud afterwards by the Conqueror. It 
fell, either in his reign, or that of William” Rufus, into the 
hands of the Clintons, in whom it continued till the year 1353, 
the twenty-ſeventh of Edward III. when it paſſed to Sir John 
de Mountfort, by virtue of his marriage with Joan, daughter 
of Sir John Clinton. The Mountforts held it till the reign of 
Henry VII. upon the cruel attainder and execution of Sir 
Simon Mountfort, for ſending gol. by his younger ſon Henry, 
to Perkin Warbeck, on ſuppoſition that Perkin was the real fon 
of his former maſter, Edward I'V. This brought ruin on himſelf 
and family. He was tried at Guildhall in 1494, and condemned 


to be drawn through the city, and hanged and quartered at 


Tyburn. His manor of Coleſhill was immediately beſtowed on 
Simon Digby, deputy-conſtable of the caſtle, who brought the 
unfortunate gentleman to the bar. He was a younger fon of 


the houſe of Tilton, of Leiceſterſhire, anceſtar of Lord Digby, 


the preſent worthy poſſeſſor. 

In the upper part of the town 1 
The church-yard commands a fine view of a rich country. The 
vicarage was formerly belonging to Markgate in Bedfordſhire, 
but is now in the gift of its lord. The ſpire, lofty as it is, was 
fifteen feet higher before it had been {truck with lightning in 


1550; when the inhabitants ſold one of the bells towards the 


repairs. | 
Ty the church are numbers of fine tombs of the Digby's, with 
their figures recumbent. Among others, that of the above- 
mentioned Simon, and his ſpouſe Alice, who lie under a tomb 
ereted by himſelf. He died in 1519 : ſhe ſurvived him, and 
left by her will a filver-penny to every child under the age of 
nine, whoſe parents were houſekeepers in this pariſh (beginning 
with thoſe next the church) 75 condition that, every day in the 
Pp vear, 
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year, after the performance of the high maſs, they ſhould kneel 
down. at the altar, and ſay five pater-noſters, an ave, ang a-creed 


for her ſoul, that of ber huſband, and all Chriſtian ſouls:; and. 


the annual ſum of 6s. 8d. to the dean, for ſeeing the ſame duly 

perforined, and likewiſe for performing the ſame, himſelf, At the 

©  feformation this cuſtom was changed. The inhabitants purchaſed 

from thecrown the lands charged with this money; part maintains 

a ſchool ; the reſt is diſtributed to ſuch children who repair to the 

church every morning at ten o'clock, and ſay the Lord's prayer : 

and the clerk has an allowance for ſeeing the performance, and for 
ringing the bell to ſummon them. N 


he figure of Simon Digby is in armour, with lank hair, and 
have been let, and turned into a place of 


bare- headed. His grandſon John, and great- randſon George, 
are repreſented in the ſame manner, with their wives. he 
firſt died in 1558, the laſt in 1586. Theſe are of alabaſter, and 
rf, e | 8 

, The tomb of Reginald, ſon of Simon, who died in 1549, 
differs. His figure, and that of his wife, are engraven on 
| 2 flat ſlab of marble, with twelve of their children at their 
On a pedeſtal, with an urn at the top, is an inſcription to 
Kildare, Lord Digby, of Geaſhil, in the kingdom of Ireland, 


Who died in 1661 ; and on the oppoſite fide is another, cin 


memory of his lady, who died in 1692; drawn up by Biſhop 
Hough, forming a character uncommonly amiable and exem- 
plary; the integrity of that worthy prelate giving ſanction to 
iir „ ns 
We felt great pleaſure in peruſing an epitaph, by a' grateful 


miſtreſs, to the memory of- a worthy domeſtic, Mary Wheely ; 


whom ſhe ſtyles an excellent ſervant and good friend; for what is 


a faithful ſervant but an humble friend? „ 
Beneath two arches are two ancient figures of croſs- 


1 
knights, armed in mail, with ſhort ſurtouts, in all EY e, 


only one has . the other a lion, at his feet. On their ſhields. 
are two fleurs de lis, which denote them to have been ſome of the 
earlier Clintons. . | | 


Coleſhill has a good 'weekly-market on Wedneſdays, and. js ; 


diſtant from London 10g miles. 


In a valley near the town is the ſeat and park of the ancient 


family of the Digby's. Though the ſituation is low, yet the 
place is exceeding agreeable, being ſurrounded with fine gardens 
and woods. 5 Fad 1 i 


on account of its priory, founded in the reign of Edward III. 
for Auguſtine monks. Great part of this abbey is {till ſtanding, 


from which it appears to have been originally a ſtately and 


magnificent ſtructure. | 1 
About a mile from this priory, one of the Earls of Huntingdon 
built a ſtrong caſtle, as a ſeat for himſelf and his ſucceſſors. It 
afterwards En into other hands, and at this time belongs to 
Edward, Lord Leigh. The whole of this ſtately building is ſtill 
perfect, it having been repaired at different. times, and is now one 
of the beſt ancient edifices in the kingdom. The gate is extremely 
curious; at each of the corners voy + ap with battlements, 
and behind, as well as on each fide, are gardens laid out with 
taſte and elegance. . 5's 17 bd ets, 
A few miles from this is an agreeable village called SOLIHULL, 
where, before the reformation,' there was a collegiate church, but 
it is now parochial. This village was once of great repute, and 
had a weekly-market, but that has been long diſcontinued. 
However, it has ſtill three annual fairs, which will be found in our 
liſt at the cloſe of this county. I, 

From Coleſhill we went to Blithe-Hall, the ſeat” of the great 
antiquarian Sir William Dugdale ; from whoſe indefatigable 
- Jabours, his ſucceſſors in the ſcience draw ſuch endleſs helps. In 

reſpect to this county, he has fairly baffled every effort towards 
the diſcovery of any thing that could eſcape his penetrating eye. 
The houſe lies about a mile below Coleſhill, on the river Blithe ; 
was purchaſed by Sir William from Sir Walter Aſton, and made 
his place of reſidence. It at preſent belongs, by female deſcent, to 


Richard Gueſt, Eſq. h 


We returned through Coleſhill, and at a ſmall diſtance, on. 


the left of the road, digreſſed to.Packington, the ſeat of the Earl 
of Aylesford.. The manor anciently belonged to the priory of 
Kenelworth, being granted to it by Geoffrey de Clinton, lord- 


chamberlain to Henry II. At the diſſolution, it was ſold for 


the ſum of 6211. 1d. to John Fiſher, Eſq, gentleman-penſioner 
to Henry; VIII. and four ſucceeding. monarchs. By the mar- 
riage of Mary, daughter and heireſs of Sir Clement Fiſher, Bart. 
with Heneage, ſecond Earl of Aylesford, the place was transferred 
to that noble family. "The ſituation has of late years been highly 
improved by the change of the road.- The grounds are prettily 
floped by nature, well waoded; and the bottom filled with two 
pleaſing pieces of water. The houſe has alſo undergone many 
alterations; and is a plain, convenient building, except on ane fide, 
where opens a laggio, in our climate moſt admirably adapted for the 
encouragement of rheums and rheumatiſms. ISR | 
Within is a good portrait of its founder, John Fiſher, a half- 
length, with a ſquare white beard, cloſe black cap, upright ruff, 
and black jacket. „% FOE «obs 
A beautiful picture of Henrietta-Maria, conſort to Charles I. 
is preſerved here. She is repreſented ſitting, in blue, with roſes in 


her hand, and her thorny crown by her. 


— 
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Here is alſo a portrait of Charles, Duke of Somers, 
robes, father to the Counteſs- Dowager of Aylesford. 

| BikMiNGHAM,, commonly ca | 
from London 116 miles, is a large town, and; 
I ſtreets. are excepted, it is bandlame,. At is far 
[| noiſy,, dirty place, it has been frequently 
people are gay and | | 


TE NEW AND COMPLETE BRI 


| was formerly the reſidence of Sir Eldred 
| family have removed to Birmingham-Aſton, this houſe and dens 
wen, 


lofty ſpire, and twelve good bells; the latter, 


118H T 


— 


ed BRUMIDGHay, 
if lome narrow 
4 | repreſented a 

ively . Hackney-coaches ply in Co the 
and here is a auxhall, about a mile out of the town. 1 
This 
olte; but, ſince the 


contain ſomething more than an acre of . e 


| ublic amu 
The orcheſtra is in the garden, in imitation oF the Vauxh 
Londan, but ſmaller, and plain. 
the garden; and ſuppers, wine, &c. 
coinpany as chooſe them. | 
his town is ſituated on the ſide of a hill, forming near] 

half-moon, and is about two miles in length, nearly the fas 1 
breadth, and about ſix miles in circumference. 3 

Here are two churches, one called St. Martin's, and th 
other St. Philip's. The former is an ancient building, wah 
a grand modern 
and a handſome 


all near 


ſtructure, having a fine tower, with ten bells, 


' cupola above it, and ſtands in one of the fineſt church. yards in 
England, encompaſſed with à wall, and laid out with feyerg + 


pleaſant walks, for contemplation and amuſement. In each 


ſteeple is a ſet of muſical chimes, which play every three hours 


and well ſtored with live cattle of all 


and a different tune every day in the week. Beſides theſe, there 


is a handſome chapel of eaſe, called St. Bartholomew's-Chapg 
and two others. There are likewiſe two meeting-houſes ; 
Preſbyterians, one of which is new,. and ver 

for Quakers, and three for other Diſſenters. T 
free-{chools. Ce | 1 55 


handſome ; one 


WP ,* weekly-market is held here on Thurſdays, which is plenti. 
article of proviſions, | 
inds ; and two fairs | 


fully ſupplied from the country with every 


yearly, on the Thurſday in Whitſun-Week, and on the 


10th of October, for hard-warez black cattle, horſes, ſheep, - 


12 &c. » 5 5 2 * | 4 Ag . ; | | 
eing no corporation-town, it is governed by two bailiffs, 


| 3 1 „„ eden, and a ki and is free for any perſon 
Near Coleſhill is a village called MAx rok E, formerly noted |f to come and ſettle in, which perhaps not a little contributes to 
the increaſe of its trade, buildings, and inhabitants. 


A navigable cut was begun in April 1768, and finiſhed in 
November 1769, to the collieries at Wedneſbury, from whence 


the inhabitants here are ſupplied with exceeding. good coals, at 
a very moderate rate, which before were ſold at a very exorbitant 


price, to the great diſtreſs and detriment of the poor. In 1779, 
it was extended to Autherly, from whence a communication 
is opened through the Severn to Shrewſbury, Glouceſter, and 


| Briſtol, and through the Trent to Gainſborough and Hull, from 


AS 


Ne in extending the communication to 
the 


which place goods are brought by water, at much leſs rate than 
the. former coſt of land- carriage; and many hands are no 

eee through 
erſey. Theſe, however, are not the only advantages 
reaped from this truly uſeful work; the inhabitants of this town, 
as well as thoſe of the county, through which the navigation 
runs, being accommodated with moſt agreeable walks, for 
many miles together, along the delightful banks of the canal. 
But what is molt worthy of obſervation, is the manufacory 
carried on at Soho, in Handfworth. Parith, two miles diſtant 
from Birmingham, by Meſſrs. Bolton and Fothergill. The 
building conliſts of four ſquares, with ſhops, warehouſes, &. 
for a thouſand workmen, who, in a great variety of branches, 


excel in their different departments, not only in the fabrication 


of buttons, buckles, boxes, trinkets, &c. in gold, ſilver, anda 
variety of compolitions ; but in many other arts, long predominant 


in France, which loſe their reputayion on a compariſon with the 


product of this place; and it is by the natives hereof, or of the 
parts adjacent (whoſe emulation and taſte the proprietors have 
ſpared no care or expence to excite and improve) kf 

to its preſent flourithing ſtate. Fhe number of ingenious me. 
chanical contrivances they. avail themſelves of, by the means of 
water-mills, much facilitates their work, and ſaves a great deal 


of time and labour. The plated-work has the appearance of 


ſolid. ſilver, more eſpecially When compared with that of al 
other manufactory. Their excellent ornamental pieces in u- 


moulu, have been admired by the nobility and gentry, not oll 


here in a ſuperior degree, and are, with mechaniſm and chemiltrys ; 


of this pen but of all Europe, and are allowed to ſurpas 
any thing of the kind made abroad. Some articles lately executed 
in ſilver-plate, ſhew, that taſte. and elegance of delign- pre 


happily united. 


he environs of this building was, a few years ago, a bar 


and uncultivated heath; but now contains many houſes, 


wears the appearance of a populous country: notwithſtanding the 


number of people in that pariſh is double what it was a few jean 


ago, yet the poors-rates are diminiſhed, which is a ſtriking inflance 
of the good effects of induſtf y. | 

Without a letter of recommendation from ſome correſpondent, 
or perſon known at the manufaRory, a ſtranger will find it dif- 
cult to get admittance. This caution is not improper, 3 2 
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ons have been known to 
with a VIEW of obtainin 


The next object is 


rticular information. | 

r. Clay's manufactory a N 
; -caſes, ſtands, waiters, tea-boards, coach- 

- 2 Aer paper finely varniſhed and painted. The 
recap us, ingenious, and deſerving of both praiſe and 
Mr. Taylor's button, &c. manufactory; Mr. 

&c; &c. are all well worth ſeeing ; but, if 
rocure letters of recommendation to all, he 


| : + of induſtry reigns among all ranks of people here, 
MER 155 the anni by a to the arent of ſome of the 
uſeful or ornamental mechanic arts, of which ſuch an infinite 
variety are here carried on : the women, and even children, earn 
"oi livelihood, by afliſting in the fabrication of toys, trinkets, 
and other things. Nor is the education of the riling generation 
; the uſe of letters, hereby left unattended to, evening- ſchools 
Gong kept in every part 0 the town, to which the little artiſts 


refort, for the inſtruction of their tender minds, after they have 


rformed their bodily labour. | | f 
HENLEY is a very poor town ſituated in a remote part of the 


coumty, on a {mall ſtream, near the borders of Glouceſterſhire. 
f nl 
13 very convenient town-houſe, under which the market. 
b held. The houſes in general are very mean, and the ſtrèets 
dirty and ill-paved. Here are the remains of an ancient caſtle 
built ſome time in the reign of King Stephen; but they are fo 
tached, that no idea can be formed of the original building. 
The town has a weekly-market on Tueſday, and is 102 miles 
diſtant from London. 
| AULCESTER, or, as it is called, ALCESTER, 1s __ of great 
antiquity, and 1 allowed to have been one o 
tions, becauſe the foundations of walls and pavements have 
deen diſcovered at different times, with many bricks and other 
pieces of antiquity, One of the Roman highways paſſes through 
this town, and about the middle of the aſt century, as ſome 
workmen were employed in digging, they diſcovered a large urn, 
lin which were about 800 pieces of coin, ſome few of which were 
gold, but the greater part filver; and from the inſcriptions 
they appeared to have been ſtruck in the times of the latter em- 
erors. 
There was a noble monaſtery in this town before the reforma- 
tion, endowed with great revenues ; but having fallen to decay, 
t became a cell to the abbey of Eveſham. The church of this 
monaſtery, which is a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, is ſtill remaining, 
and is uled by the people as a place of worſhip. The town is 
an ancient borough ” preſcription, but does not contain any 
thing remarkable, only that it has an ro mags, good free- 
ſchool, and the houſes in general are well built. The weekly- 
market is on Tueſdays, and the diſtance from London 102 miles. 

BiTFORD was formerly a conſiderable town, but it is now ſo 
reduced as ſcarce to deſerve the name of a village. It is plea- 
fantly ſituated on the banks of the river Arrow, near its con- 
fluence with the Avon; but it has not a ſingle building that merits 
particular deſcription. It has a poor e een on Fridays, 
and is diſtant from London 100 miles. 

ATHERSTON ON THE STOUR is another ſmall market- town 
zear Bitford, and is ſo called to diſtinguith it from a village of 
that name in the Northern part of the county: it is a pretty 
agreeable place, and has a handſome chapel of eaſe, the church 
being above a mile diſtant from the town. Here is a charity- 
(chool for girls, who are both taught and clothed. The weekly- 


103 miles. | 

STRATFORD, commonly called STRATFORD UPON Avon, 
diſtant from London ninety-four miles, ſituated on the river Avon, 
IS a ſmall well-built town, and contains ſeveral good inns. We 
arrived in the month of July 1777, at the White-Lion; this is the 
inn repreſented in the entertainment of The Jubilee: in the yard 
is a ſign of Shakſpere, and under it Milton's two lines: 


Here ſweeteſt Shak ſpere, fancy's child, 
„ Warbled his native wood-notes wild.” 


Three doors from this inn is the houſe in which Shak ſpere 
was born, and here is ſhewn his chair, in which he ſat in the 
chimney-corner : it has been pretty much cut by different viſitors, 
who have been deſirous, of preſerving a relict of ſomething be- 
onging to the immortal bard. The people who live in the houſe 
Jay, they are his next relations; they are poor, as indeed are 
EW in twelve of the inhabitants. There is a town-houſe lately 
b * in which is a large room, called Shakſpere's-Hall : it is 

adorned with two fine paintings, one of Shakſpere, the other of 


Mr. Garrick ; on the outſide, in a niche, is a ſtatue of Shakſ- 
pere, and over it: 1 8 


* Take him for all in all, 
We ne'er ſhall look upon his like again.“ 


= 5 vo it, « The corporation and inhabitants of Stratford, 
1 muniticent contributions of the noblemen and 
. din the neighbourhood, rebuilt this edifice in 1768: the 


tat W 8 2 . . d 4 I 
uy Ek pere, and his . within, were given by David 


market is on Tueſday, and the place is diſtant from London 


— viſit the manufactories of this town; 


lt 


remarkable buildings in it are, a handſome chapel of | 


the Roman - 


— 


_— 4 


In the chancel of the old church, which is in that part of the 
town called Old Stratford, is the grave and monument of Shak- 
ſpere. The monument is his buſt in marble on the wall, put up 


by his wife, with this inſcription : 


« Stay, paſſenger, why goeſt thou ſo ſaſt? 

© Read, if thou canſt, whom envious death has plac'd 

© Within this monument—Shakſpere, with whom 

« Quick Nature died; whoſe name doth deck this tomb 
Far more than coſt, ſith all that he hath writ 
Leaves living art but page to ſerve his wit.” 


Obit A. D. 1616, tat. 53, die 23 April. 


Near the monument is his grave, with the well-known epitaph 
of £7 | 

« Good friend, for Jeſus' ſake, forbear t 
« To move the duſt that reſteth here. 
« Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones ; 


« And curſt be he that moves my bones!“ 


On his left hand lies his wife, with this inſcription on her 


ſtone : „Here lies interred the body of Anne, the wife of William 


Shakſpere, who departed this lite in the ſixty-ſeventh year of 
her age.” | | 

On his right ſide, lie his firſt daughter and grandſon ; next to 
them, his Ans John Hall, apothecary; and next, his 
daughter Suſannah, Hall's wife. | 
At the ſide of the chancel is a charnel-houſe, almoſt filled with 
human bones, ſkulls, &c. Our guide ſaid, that Shakſpere 
was ſo much affected by this charnel-houſe, that he wrote the 
epitaph, „Good friend, &c.“ for himſelf, to prevent his bones 
being thrown into it. This chancel was formerly the chapel of 
the college, which ſtands near the church, and which is now a 
private houſe. NS: | 

The chapel of eaſe is a very ſpacious building, and was erected 
in the reign of Henry VIII. by Henry Clopton, lord-mayor of 


London. 


Here is a handſome ſtone bridge over the Avon, which was 
erected by Hugh Clopton. It conſiſts of nine arches, and at one 
end of it there is a long cauſeway walled on both ſides. 

The town is a corporation, governed by a mayor, recorder, 
high-ſteward, twelve aldermen, and e th common- council, 
with a town-clerk and other proper officers. The town-hall is 
an excecding handſome ſtructure built in the Tuſcan order, and 
there is an excellent free-ſchool, with alms houſes for poor aged 
perſons, founded by Edward VI. Great quantities of malt are 
made in the town, and ſent down the Avon to the Severn, and 
from thence to Glouceſter, Briſtol, and other places. "The weekly- 
market is on Thurſday. 

We mult not quit this town without obſerving, that om the 6th 


of September 1769, a jubilee was performed here in honour of that 
{| diſtinguiſhed poet Shakſpere, in which the late celebrated Mr. 


Garrick performed a principal part. Great preparations were 
made on the occaſion. The poet's buſt over his monument in 
the church was crowned with bays. The town-hall was orna- 
mented at one end with a good picture of Shakſpere in the 
attitude of Inſpiration ; and at the other, with a copy of Gainſ- 
borough's molt admirable portrait of Garrick. Its five windows 
were ornamented with the following tranſparent paintings on filk, 
viz. the Genius of Shakſpere, King Lear, Falſtaff, Piſtol, and 
Caliban. Without the town was erected an elegant amphitheatre, 
ſupported by a circular colonade of columns of the Corinthian 
order, A part of the room was taken up with an orcheſtre for 
the muſick, and it was illuminated by a chandelier of 800 lights 
hanging from the centre of the roof. 


Great numbers of the nobility and gentry attended on this 


occaſion.  'The jubilee began with a ſong in honour of Shak - 
ſpere, performed in the ſtreets early in the morning ; the company 
break faſted in the town-hall, before which drums and fifes 
played favourite marches: from thence they proceeded to the 
church, where the oratorio of Judith was admirably performed. 
At three the whole company went to the amphitheatre, where 
they dined ; and after a bumper drank to Mr. Garrick, and to 
the memory of the bard, which laſt was accompanied with three 
huzzas, the performers in the orcheſtre ſung catches and glees, 
while the company joined in the chorus. After this was ſun 
the old loyal ſong of God ſave the King,” in which the whole 
— joined, and the evening concluded with a very grand 
ball. | 
Unfortunately, the next morning proving wet, prevented a very 
grand proceſſion, which was intended to have been made to the 
amphitheatre. They, however, repaired thither at noon, when 
an ode, written by Mr. Garrick, and admirably adapted ty the 
occaſion, was performed. The muſick was compoleq by Dr. 
Arne, and the recitative parts ſpoken by Mr. Garrick, in ſuch a 
manner as gave the higheſt ſurpriſe and pleaſure. This being over, 
Mr. King, the comedian, in the character of an ambaſſador from 
the ſociety of the Macaroni, with great humour attacked the 
character of Shak ſpere; after which Mr. Garrick addreſſed the 
ladies in a poetic ſpeech, complimenting them on the reſpect 
they had always ſhewn to the immortal bard. In the evenin 
were diſplayed ſome curious fire-works, though the badneſs & 
the weather ſpoiled their effect; and the whole' was concluded 
3 LE with 
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with a maſquerade, which laſted till betwen fix and ſeven in the 


morning. 


Ls 


The whole company aſſembled on this occaſion is ſaid to have 
amounted to about 800 at breakfaſt, to 1500 at dinner, and to 
about 2000 at the oratorio, ball, and maſquerade. 


This prodigjous reſort of people neceſſarily produced much 


confuſion, in regard to the proviſion made for their accommodation, 
eſpecially with reſpect to lodgings and beds during the time they 
ſtayed; and the badneſs of the weather contributed to ſhorten the 
diverſions of the jubilee. ; 


To the South-Eaſt of Stratford, and at the 8 of the 


county, is the ſmall town of Shipton, which being in Worceſter- 
ſhire, has been already deſcribed in that county; ſo that we ſhall 


only take notice of BRA ILS, a village in its neighbourhood, | 
belonging to this county. It is very pleaſantly ſituated, contains 


many handſome houſes, with ſeveral good inns; and is, upon the 
whole, a very agreeable place. 


ſantly ſituated on a ſmall ſtream that runs into the Avon, and in 
the reign of Edward the Confeſſor was a place of conſiderable re- 


pu as appears from the mention made of it in Doomſday-Book. | 


t continued to flouriſh many years after the conqueſt ; and Kin 
John once kept his court here, from whence, in the neighbourh 
of the town, is a well {till called by his name. | 


Here was anciently a caſtle, ſaid to have been of conſiderable | 
ſtrength, but there are not any remains of it now to be ſeen, | 


The church is a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, and the only building 


in the town that merits the leaſt notice. It has a good weekly- 


market on Tueſday, and is diſtant from London eighty-eight 
miles. h 

About three miles to the South-Weſt of this town is the vil- 
lage of EDGEHILL, which will be ever celebrated in the hiſtory 
of this kingdom for being the place were the army of Charles I. 
and that -of the parliament firſt came to a general engage- 
ment. The battle was fought on the 2gd of October 1642; it 
was ſo bloody, that 3000 men were left dead on the field, and 
had not the night put an end to the engagement, the ſlaughter 
would have been ſtill more horrible. This battle proved fatal to 
the king's party, and the parliament voted a thankſgiving for the 
victory. 

3 Au, the laſt place we have to mention in this county, 


was a market town of conſiderable antiquity ; but is now only a 
at 


poor decayed place, without ſo much as a ſingle building t 
merits particular deſcription. It is, however, pleaſantly ſituated, 
has a weekly-market on Monday, and is diſtant from London 
eighty-three miles. | g | 


BrOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE CounTY OF WARWICK. 


WiLLIAM SHAKSPERE, the father of the Engliſh ſtage, and 
one of the greateſt dramatic writers that ever appeared in this or 


any other nation, was born at Stratford upon Avon, in the month 
of April 1564. His father, who was a conſiderable dealer in 


wool, had ſo large a family, that he could not bring up our author, 
though his eldeſt ſon, to any other buſineſs than his own employ- 
ment. He ſent him, indeed, to the free-ſchool at Stratford, 
where he accquired the rudiments of claflical learning; but before 
he had made any great progreſs in thoſe literary purſuits, his 
father took him home, and engaged him in the wool-trade. 
The young man was far from being diſſatisfied with his employ- 


5 ment; but, on the contrary, ſeemed perfectly reconciled to his 


humble ſtation. Before he was eighteen years of age he married 
a young lady, the daughter of one hay, a ſubſtantial yeoman - 
in the neighbourhood, with whom he lived very happy, and proſe- 
cuted his buſineſs with the utmoſt alacrity. 

He continued in this kind of domeſtic obſcurity for ſome time, 


and might, 3 have done ſo during his life, had it not 


been for a very ſingular accident, which, however g 
at its firſt appearance, was, in the end, the occaſion of all his 
fortunes. The fact was this, having fallen into the company of 
ſome profligate perſons, who followed the practice of deer-ſtealing, 
he was byes 04S to aſſiſt them in e the park of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, of Charlecot, near Stratford. Sir Thomas, finding the 
injury more than once repeated, commenced a proſecution againſt 
the dete and Shakſpere, in revenge, wrote a ballad on 
the knight, which, tradition ſays, for the piece is now loſt, was 
ſo extremely bitter and ſevere, that it became unſafe for the au- 


thor to remain any longer in the country. In conſequence of 


this, Shakſpere left his wife, and fled to London, where, after 
ſome time, he became connected with the play-houſe. His 
introduction to this courſe of life is ſaid to have thus originated. 
When he arrived in London he was without money and friends, 
and being a ſtranger, he knew not to whom to apply, nor by 
what means to ſupport himſelf. Chance, however, ſoon furniſhed 
him with the means of removing thoſe evils, though it muſt 
be acknowledged the employment was of the moſt ſervile nature. 
At that time there were few carriages Sept, except by the principal 
nobility, ſo that many people of both ſexes went to the theatres 
on horſeback, leaving their horſes at the door to the care of ſuch 
perſons as they could truſt to look after them. Shakſpere got 


employment in this way at one of the theatres, and having ac- 


2 ſome money by it, he ſent for his wife. Even in this low 


| diſcharged this menial employment for ſome time, hie 


| ; I his genius, all the other more eſſential and ſuperior qualitie 
K1NGTON, or, as it was anciently called, Kix TON, is plea- | 
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chat he ſoon procured more buſineſs than he could ma | 
therefore hired a ” number of youths to aſſiſt bie: he 


during the time he followed this profeſſion, and for fe, Win 


after, were known by the. name of Shakſpere's-Boys 15 
| „ Hai 
cularly noticed by ſeveral of the players, who finding big MY 
and maſter of converſation, recommended him to the wa Cue 
which he was firſt admitted in a very low ſtation ; nor ad pK 
| deed, in this ſphere, ever riſe very hin, the Ghoſt, in thy * 
Hamlet, being, it is ſaid, his moſt capital rformance. * 
the part of an actor neither engaged nor Trees the bh 
attention of Shakſpere : it was far from being equal to the wh. 
ye powers of his mind : he turned the advantage, which 
ituation afforded him, to a higher and more noble Purpoſe, 
having, by practice and obſervation, acquainted himſelf with 
mechanical part of the theatre, he ſoon acquired, by the fe 


play-writer. „ 
hat was the firſt play he wrote it is difficult to determ 
but that which bears the earlieſt date is, his Romeo and Jul 
written in the year 1597 ; and the following year he vroducs 
Richard II. and III. at which time he was only in the wo 
fourth year of his age. "Mm 
The order of time in which his ſeveral- pieces were written; 
generally uncertain, but there are paſſages in ſome few of Fs. 
that ſeem. to fix their dates. The chorus at the end of the fork 
act of Henry V. by a compliment judiciouſly turned to the La 
of Eſſex, ſhews the play to pr been written when that noblema 
was general to Queen Elizabeth in Ireland. And his etllogim 
on the queen, and her ſucceſſor, King James, in the latter. end a 
his Henry VIII. is a proof of that play being written after tþ 
acceſſion of James to the throne of England. His ſucceſs vg 
greatly facilitated by the patronage of Queen Elizabeth, who wy 
not only an admirer, but a rewarder of merit. She was ſo hid 
3 with the character of Falſtaff in the two parts of Henry 
V. that ſhe commanded him to continue it in one play mgy 
and to ſhew the Knight in love, which he did moſt admirahly n 
The Merry Wives of Windſor. It appears, by the epilogue ty 
Henry IV. that the part of Falſtaff was written originally under 
the name of Oldcaſtle ; but ſome of that family being ſtill reman- 
ing, the Queen commanded him to alter it; upon which he mad 
uſe of the name of Falſtaff. | 5 
Shakſpere was not only patronized by the Queen, but likeyif 
by the famous Earl of Southampton, to whom he dedicated hj 


| two poems of Venus and Adonis, and Lucrece ; and who is (ai 


— 


ation he became diſtinguiſhed, for he behaved with ſuch fidelity, 


to have given him at one time the ſum of 1000l. to enable him 
purchaſe an eſtate to which he had taken a liking. 
In the beginning of the reign of James I, he was one of the 
principal managers of the theatre; and he continued, for ſeven 
ears, to diſcharge that truſt, and to compoſe new plays, til 
aving at length acquired ſuch a fortune as ſatisfied his modente 
wiſhes, he quitted the ſtage and all other buſineſs, and paſa 
the remainder of his days in tranquillity and retirement, athy 
native town of Stratford. His pleaſant wit and good-natur 
engaged him the acquaintance, oF entitled him to the friendſhy 
of the firſt characters in the neighbourhood. Among thoſe with 


| whom he was particularly intimate was one Mr. Combe, 


entleman of great wealth, and noted for. practiſing uſuſ . 
One evening, when theſe two, with ſeveral of their acquaintance 
were in agreeable converſation together, Mr. Combe meni 
told Shakſpere, that he fancied he intended to write his epitaph 
if he happened to ſurvive him; and ſince he could not know 
what might be ſaid of him when dead, he deſired it might b 
done immediately; on which Shakſpere gave him the followuy 


lines: 


« Ten in the hundred lies here en rav'd, 
« *Tis an hundred to ten his ſoul is not ſav'd: 
« If any man aſketh who lies in this tomb ? 


« Oh! Oh! quoth the devil, 'tis my John-a-Combe.” 
It is ſaid that the ſharpneſs of the ſatire ſtung the man fo ſeverely 


that he never forgave it. wr 
This excellent dramatic writer died on the 23d of April 161, 
in the fifty-third year of his age; and was interred among W 
anceſtors on the North fide of the chancel in the great church 
Stratford; where, as we have already noticed in our deſcription 
that town, a monument was erected to his memory, with an ef 
taph on his grave-ſtone. "I 
As a further memento, and in veneration to his diſtinguitd 
character both as a poet and a man, in the year 1749 3 mot 
ment was erected in Weſtminſter-Abbey. It is a noble and m 
nificent ſtructure, the deſign being admirably adapted, and! 
workmanſhip maſterly. In the figure of Shakſpere, the ſculpt 
has moſt delicately expreſſed his attitude, his dreſs, his ſnape, 
enteel air, and fine compoſure. The heads on the pedeſtal, 97 
ung Henry V. Richard III. and er Elizabeth, three py 
pal characters in his plays, are likewiſe proper ornaments t in 
the tomb. In ſhort, the taſte that is here ſhewn does hond 
thoſe great names under whoſe ſanction it was ſo elegant! ® 
ſtructed; namely, the Earl of Burlington, Dr. Mead, Mr. hr 
and Mr. Martin. It was deſigned by Kent, and cy 


by Scheemakers ; and the expence was defrayed by the gut 
contribu 
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f the public. On a ſcroll are the following lines, 
"his : lebrated play of the Tempeſt: 


| ributio 
| * from his own ce 
The cloud-cap'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, -, 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf ; 
« Vea, all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve, 
« And, like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, 
% Leave not a wreck behind.“ 1 85 


We muſt not omit taking notice of another inſtance of the 
| veneration that was py to the name of this admirable bard : a 
mulderry⸗- tree planted upon his eſtate by his own hands, was ſome 
. years ago cut down, and converted into various utenſils : theſe 
were all of them eagerly bought up, and depoſited by the pur- 
' chaſers among their moſt valuable curioſities, as precious me- 
morials of this incomparable poet. His plays were in his own 
time, and have ever ſince continued, the chief ornament and 
” ſupport of the Engliſh ſtage ; and to illuſtrate and explain them 
has been deemed a taſk not unworthy of ſome of the beſt writers 
this iſland has produced. Rowe, 
ton, Steevens, and Johnſon, have each of them given us an 
edition of his works, with large notes and commentaries ; and 
criticiſms have been written upon ſeveral of his detached plays 
dy many other learned and ingenious gentlemen. | 

OHN DE ASTLEY was born in this county about the begin- 
ning of the reign of Henry I'V. He was brought up from his 
woll early youth to the uſe of arms, and was juſtly celebrated 
for his martial courage during the wars in France, in the reign 
of Henry V. and VI. : 

It was in thoſe days cuſtomary for perſons, who had diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves by military achievements, to tilt publicly for the 
honour of their nation, or of their miſtreſſes. Fhus, in 1438, 
one Peter de Maſſe, a Frenchman, having challenged all comers, 
in honour of a certain lady, it was accepted by our hero Aſtley, 
on the 29th of Auguſt that year, in the ſtreet of St. Antoine in 
Paris. He engaged his antagoniſt on horſeback in the preſence 
of the French monarch ; and having with his lance pierced the 
head and helmet of his opponent quite through, - he preſented 
the latter to his lady, agreeable to the conditions of combat. 

This conqueſt procured him the greateſt reſpe& from the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed perſonages in France. On his return to England, 
he performed another exploit of the ſame nature before Henry VI. 
and his court in Smithfield. He engaged a Spaniſh knight of 

reat renown, and was ſo expert, that he ſoon diſarmed and de- 
teated him; at which the king was ſo highly pleaſed, that he 
conferred upon him the honour of knighthood, and allowed him 
| a penſion of one hundred marks per annum. 

He died at Fuceſhall in Staffordſhire, and was buried in the 
church of that place, where a handſome monument was erected 
| to his memory. 

Dr. HENRY COMPTON, one of the moſt eminent prelates of 
his time, was the ſon of the Earl of Northampton, and bern at 
the family-ſeat in this county in the year 1632. His father being 
lain, fighting on the king's ſide, in 1643, he was thereby de- 
prived of that paternal care which was ſo neceſſary for a perſon 
of his tender years; but, by the direction of his mother, he re- 
ceived an education in every reſpect ſuitable to his high rank and 
quality, He was firſt ſent to Oxford, where he ſtudied for three 
years; and then went on his travels, from which he received 

my diſtinguiſhed advantages. 
| eturning to England ſoon after the reſtoration, he accepted 
| A cornetcy in the king's regiment of guards; but diſcovering a 
ſtronger paſſion for letters than for arms, he reſigned his com- 
miſſion, and betook himſelf to the church. Having accordingly 
taken his degrees, and entered into orders, he ſoon obtained many 
valuable livings, and was at laſt advanced to the biſhopric of 
London, on the death of Dr. Hinchman, in the year 1674. 

He was likewiſe appointed to ſuperintend the. education of the 
king's two nieces, the princeſſes Mary and Anne; and this im- 
portant truſt he diſcharged to the entire ſatisfaction of his Majeity 
and the public. 

Finding that James II. intended to eſtabliſh Popery in this 
kingdom, like a faithful Proteſtant biſhop, he oppoſed that in- 
undation, which then threatened to overflow the realm ; and 
when he was ordered to ſuſpend Dr. Sharp for preaching againſt 
Popery, he boldly refuſed, and ſet the arbitrary diQates of the 
king at defiance, well knowing, that ſhould it pleaſe. God to 
ſuffer him to periſh, it would be under the ruins of his country, 
and he could make his appeal to heaven that he had atted conſiſt- 
ently with the dictates of his conſcience. 

When the king publiſhed the declaration for liberty of con- 
ſcience, Dr. Compton was one. of thoſe biſhops who refuſed to 
order the reading of it in the churches of their dioceſes ; for 
which he was ſent to the Tower, with ſix others of his brethren. 

On the arrival of the Prince of Orange in England, Biſhop 
Compton exerted himſelf with great activity in effecting the re- 
volution, and in ſettling the government. 
Princeſs Anne of Denmark from London; and was one of the 
two biſhops who made the majority for filling up the throne 
with a king; for when that important point was decided in 
the 1 "WK h P poin as l 

per Noule, there were only fifty-one votes to forty- nine. 


rom this time forward he continued to enjoy the favour of 
No. 16. 


heobald, Hanmer, Warbur- | 


He conveyed the 
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King William and Queen Mary, as alſo of Queen Anne, when 
ſhe aſcended the throne. | | 

As a prelate he ated with great moderation, and ſupported 
the church of England, without giving any offence to thofe who 
difſented either from its ceremonies or its doctrines; His lite 
was ſpent in doing good, and he died at Fulham on the 7th of 
July 1713; aged feventy-nine. He was interred in the church- 
yard of that place, agrecable to his own direction; for he uſed 
to ſay, © The church is for the living, and the church-yard for 
the dead.” 

There is a fine painting of this excellent prelate in the 
library of St. Paul's cathedral, to which he was a generous 
benefactor. | 

NEHEMIAan Grew, M. D. was born in this county about 
the beginning of the civil wars in the laſt century, and his 
father being an eminent miniſter among the Puritans, became a 
Non-Conformiſt, when the act of uniformity took place in 
1662. This induced the father to ſend his ſon to the univerſity 
of Leyden, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and took his higheſt 
degrees in the phyſical line. : | | 

When he returned to England, he might have obtained high 
preferments ; but the ſame ſcruples of conſcience continued to 
operate on his mind: and although he was employed by many 
people of faſhion as a phyſician, yet he could not enjoy any 
public benefit, becauſe he- would not take the ſacramental 
teſt. | | 

The Royal-Society made him one of their fellows, and he was 
ſoon after elected into the eo x of Phyſicians. His works 
are numerous; and although he devoted the greateſt part of his 
time to the ſtudy of botany, yet it appears that he never loſt 
ſight of anatomy, or ſuch -other ſciences as could be of any 
ſervice to him in propagating the knowledge of nature. He 
lived to be an ornament to his country, and died at London 
in 1711. 

S THOMAS OVER BURY, well known both in the literary 
and political world, was born in this county in 1381, and in- 
ſtructed at a private ſchool, from whence he was ſent to finiſh 
his ſtudies in Queen's-College, ' Oxford, where he took his 
degrees in the arts. His father, who was an eminent coun- 


| ſellor, entered him a ſtudent in the Middle-Temple; but he 


was of too gay a diſpoſition to attend to ſtudies that required ſo 
much application as the law. | 

Being introduced at court, he was taken notice of by the 
young favourite, Robert Car, whom the king created Earl of 
Somerſet, and, by his intereſt, Overbury was honoured with 
knighthood. When Somerſet placed his affections on the 
Counteſs of Eſſex, Overbury, like a faithful friend, remonſtrated 
to him on the impropriety of ſuch a meaſure, and .pointed out 
the difficulties he would have to encounter, as the lady was 
actually married, although, for reaſons not proper to be men- 
tioned, it had never been conſummated. But notwithſtanding 
this ſalutary advice, an infamous divorce took place between 
the Earl of Eſſex and his lady, who was ſoon after married to 
Somerſet. | | : | 

During the firſt flights of paſſion, after marriage, the ena- 
moured Somerſet told his lady, what part Overbury had acted, 
and how he had diſſuaded him from the marriage. The countels, 
who was one of thoſe women that cannot forgive what they 
fooliſhly imagine an injury, was refolved to be revenged on 
Overbury ; a ſham-plot was hatched, and the unfortunate gen- 
tleman committed to the Tower. But as it was well known 
that they could not faſten any guilt upon him, they procured 
him to be poiſoned by a clyſter, on the 14th of May 1613. 
The guilty couple, however, did not long enjoy the fruits they 
promiſed themſelves from the commiſſion of ſo atrocious a 
crime, for the favourite fell under his ſovereign's diſpleaſure, 
and the affair of the murder having tranſpired, the earl and 
counteſs were both found guilty, and received ſentence of death. 
When the earl was arreſted by a warrant from the lord chief 
juſtice Coke, he was ſitting with the king in the palace of 
'Theobalds, and upon the officer's coming in to ſerve it, he 
threw himſelf under the king's protection; but James, looking 
at the warrant, told Somerſet, © Gude, faith, maun, you muſt 
gang With him; for were Coke to ſend for me, I muſt gang 
too.“ 

We are told further, that when Lord Coke waited on the 
king a few days after, James uſed the following words, very 
improper for a perſon to repeat, but much more a ſovereign. 
« God's curſe be upon thee and thine if you do not proſecute 
them, and God's curſe be upon me and mine if I pardon them.” 
The king, however, ſubmitted to the curſe, and pardoned the 
criminals, who lived ſeparate and deſpiſed ever after ; but thoſe 
who only ated by their directions, were found guilty in the 
court of King's-Bench, and afterwards executed. 

Sir WILLIAM DUGDALE, one of the greateſt antiquarians 
that ever lived in England, was born in this county in 1605, 
and inſtructed in grammar-learning at the free-ſchool of 
Coventry, from whence he was ſent to finiſh his fludies in 
Merton-College, Oxford. Whilſt very young he diſcovered a 
great taſte for the ſtudy of antiquities, in which he made ſuch 
r that he was taken notice of by the Earl of Arundel, 
and Sir Henry Spelman, by whoſe intereſt he was entered in 
the Herald's-Office, where he ſpent the remainder of his days. 

24 He 
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; Tue NEW AvD COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


He received the honour of knighthood, and was advanced | 
through all the inferior offices, till he came at laſt to be made 
garter, principal king at arms. His valuable works are well 
known, and it may be ſaid, with the greateſt propriety, that he 
ſpent his whole time in elucidating the moſt obſcure pallages in 
the hiitory of England. He lived to a good old age, and died 
on the 10th of February 1686. SEC | 

His Monaſticon is one of the moſt valuable works that we 
have concerning the religious houſes, and his Antiquities of War- 
wickthirc have thrown great light on many diſputed points. His 
Hittory of the Cathedral of St. Paul's is extremely valuable, as.it 
contains a deſcription of that celebrated ſtructure before it was 
burnt in 1666. a 

E OMUND WALLER, one of the moſt celebrated poets that 
ever lived in England, was born in this county on the gd of 
March 16035, and by the death of his father, while he was very 
young, he became heir to an eſtate of $gzo00l. a year. His mo- 
ther took great care of his education, and, when of proper age, 
he was ſent to Eton-College, and from thence to Kings-College: 
Cambridge, where he made the moſt rapid progreſs in his ſtudies, 
and wrote ſome poems that were ſufficient to have made his fame 
immortal, had he never compoſed any more. 

He was elected a member of parliament whilſt very young, 
and about the twenty-fifth year of his age his firſt lady died, 
when he became violently in love with the Lady Dorothy Sydney, 
daughter of the Ear] of Leiceſter, whom he has celebrated in ſo 
tender a manner, under the name of Sachariſſa; but the rejected 
his addreſſes with ſuch peculiar marks of diſreſpect, that, in a 
fit of deſpair, he left his native country, and reſided ſome time 


abroad, | 
In 1640, he returned to England, and was elected one of the 


4 


members of the long parliament, when he became acquainted |. 


with that renowned patriot John Hampden, and ſtood up for the 


I. 


redreſs of grievances ; but ſoon after deſerted the can #3 
public, and attached himſelf to the royal party. Previous the 
battle of Edge-Hill, he had concerted a plan for deliver, ® 
the city of London to the king; but being detected, be 
brought to a trial, and nothing but the intereſt of his fd 
the Houſe of Commons could have faved His life, He 2 
however, condemned to pay a fine of 10, oool. and to 12 
exile for life, all which he cheerfully complied will N. 
during the time he was abroad, viſited ſome parts of A 
particularly Bermudas, which he has ſo finely deſcribel © 
his beautiful poem, The Battle of the Summer Iflands“ ® 

When he found the government totally overturned, lie m 1 
his peace with Oliver Cromwell, and, returning to England 5 
came a great favourite of the protector's, having celebrated wy 


in three excellent poems. When the reſtoration took place ha 


wrote a copy of verſes on that occaſion, which he presented, 
Charles II. but the king obſerving that they were not equal 
elegance to thoſe written on the uſurper, Mr. Waller re led 
« We poets never ſucceed ſo well in truth as in tiction,” N 
continued to write poems on different ſubjects till he was eig. y 
two years of age, when he died at his houſe at Beaconsteld 
Buckinghamſhire, and was interred in the pariſh church af t. 
town in 1687. | | 7 

As a poet, Mr. Waller was certainly endowed with that eb 
gance of expreſſion, that mult at all times make his mm, 
reſpectable; and although ſome of his compoſitions, while he 
was young, were on very trifling ſubjects, yet, in his more 40 
vanced years, he was convinced that he had ſpent his tink 


in vain, and therefore wrote his two celebrated poems, the one 


on © Divine Love,” and the other on © The tear of Gad“ 
which exceed any thing of the ſame nature we ever remember ig 
have read. _ 
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An ACCURATE LIST or TRE ROADS 
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— nn en — — 


Places. | ow Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 


e and Gentry. 


— 


From London to 
Birmingham, by Miles 


Warwick. 


To Uxbridge ..... | 15 
| Keep _the- Oxford 


road about three 


N 18 
[Charlfont St. Pe-“ 
. e 
Charlfont St. Giles's | 23 
Ametſham 26 
| Little Miſſenden .. | 29 
eat Din | 31 
Wendover....... '« | 35 
: Ayleſbury ....---. | 40 
Winſlow nn 514 
Buckingham | 57 
6 
Stroughton . | 67 At Warwick is Warwick-Caſtle, 
Ayno Fx . | 69 | the ſeat of the Earl of Warwick— 


Weeping-Croſs ... | 73 and the priory belonging to Mr. 
Banbur/ ------. | 75 ] Wile. f N 


| Warmington...... | 79 Near Birmingham is a houſe, 
AA 84 [with gardens, the property of Sir 
Warwick | 93 [Liſter Holte, Bart. who lets it as 
%% 104 |a public-houſe, where there is ſing- 
BORN: ns > .. [107 fing, and other entertainments, in 
Birmingham . [116 | imitation of Vauxhall, near London. 


From London to 
Birmingham, by 
Stratfordon Avon. 


ToEnſton........ | 69 


Daves. 5 mas Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility] 
15 and Gentry. 


Chapel on the Heath | 73 
Compton-Hill .... | 76 

Shipton ...... 2 
Honington 854 | | 
Broad Compton ... | 88 | Near Compton is Weſton, the 
Stratford on Avon . | 94 | ſeat of Sir W. Sheldon. 


„„ 102. At Honington is the ſeat of Joleph 


Birmingham ...... 1154] Townſhend, Eſq. 


From London to |- 
Coventry — (ſee 


page 200}. 91 


From Coventry to 
Glouceſter. 


To Speachal ..... 2 


Warwick..... «--. | 402] On the left of Warwick are the 
Longbridge.... .. | 12 | ruins of Kenelworth-Caſtle. And 
Clopton- Park 14:] on the right is Stonely, the ſeat of 
Stratford on Avon . | 19:] Lord Leigh. 
. 21 

Mickleton «| 271 

Campden” 901 

Snowſhil . | 352 

R 39 

Winchomb ....... | 42 To the right of Winchomb 1s 
oon 45 | Sudeley-Caſtle, and four miles be. 
Preſtbury ......... 47 |yond is Truddington, the ſeat o 
Cheltenham 49 Lord Tracey. | | 
. 502 | 


Heydon's-Elm . . 8 522 
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Atherſt. 


Aulceſt 
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Ax ACCURATE LIST or Taz FAIRS in TAHTs COUNTY. 
e Months. [Pp Articles ſold. Pie Months. Days Articles ſold. 
1 | 1 3 | | 8 
April 2 Horſes, cows, ſheep Nuneatoen M 5 14 | Horſes, cows, ſheep 
July .. ------- 18 | Toys X | | 15 | Cattle | 
September ... | 19 | Horſes, cows, cheeſe , eo o>x= o.ch . 21 Horſes, cows, 
December . | 4 | Cattle and horſes | November. . | 29 ſheep, & cheeſe 
Tueſday be- . April dS © abu 29 J Horſes, cattle, & 
May e. | of | pCherſeand horſes || een =” 7 we - 7 
Odober TITTY 77x. | . . — Forſes, cows, ſheep 
Thurſday in [| Thurſday be- 
Whitſun- {| — Hardware, cattle, | 3 5 _ 8 
n horſes, and ſheep ady-Day. | oth, cheeſe, 
September... | 29 aa #6 1 I 14 ſeed, wheat, 
| Eaiter-Tueſd. | — | Horſes, cows, ſheep po ores | | September 25 hops, & cattle 
Shrove- Mond. — | Horfes Thurſday fen. | _ | 
May 6 Cattle and horſes * : : | | 
October. | 9 | All ſorts of cattle 1 rin. Monday | — 
May. 2 | Horſes, cows, ſheep Sutton... November ...| 8 Sheep and cattle 
Friday in Tri— Flannels, linen, 8 8 12 | Cattle 
oi ä and woollen ane { September.... — | Ditto and cheeſe 
November. 1 Ditto and horſes | | : Tot? 5 — Je and 
o 2 | 1 UlY y oonec 5 eep 
Henley --»«----4 | Tueſday in ; Cattle WArWICE . . . September ... | 4 Ditto and cheeſe 
W hit. Week | © | November ... | 8| Horfes, cows, ſheep. 
g „ „„ 25 | Seed and corn 
r . October 18 | Cattle and cheeſe 
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Ax HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, axv BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 
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An INSPECTION I 


A B LE rox Tais County. 


_ 


— 


8 


RUTLAND, belonging to the Dioceſs of Peterborough, and Province of Canterbury, is 


_—— * 


9 


Bounded by | Extends 


| Contains Sends to Parliament 


Lincolnſhire, on the North and From North to South, fifteen 


North-Eaſt. miles. 
Northamptonſhire, on the South From Eaſt to Weſt, fiftcen 
and South-Eaſt, miles, 


| | Leiceſterſhire, on the Weſt, And is about forty miles in cir- 
3 North-Weſt, and South-Weſt. | cumference. The principal 
| town 1s Okeham. | 


48 1 Only two Members, who 


2 Market-Towns, are Knights of the Shire. 


10 Vicarages, 

111 Villages, 
3,260 Houſes, 
16,300 Inhabitants. 


TRE NaTuRAL HisToryY OF THIS COUNTY. 


R UTLANDSHIRE is the leaſt of all the countics 
in England; and is ſuppoſed to have been originally a part 
of Northamptonſhire, no mention being made of it as a diſtinct 
county previous to the conqueſt, | 
ie air of this county is ſweet and wholeſome, and the ſoil 
remarkably fertile. It produces corn and paſture in abundance ; 
and the vale of Cotmoſe, in particular, is equal to any ſpot in 
ngland, Great numbers of cattle are bred here, particularly 


ſheep.; and the rivers, the waters of which are remarkably good, 
yield plenty of fiſh. 

The principal rivers that water this county are, the Welland 
and the Gwaſh. 

The Welland riſes in Lincolnſhire, and, running on the South 
and South-Eaſt of the county, divides it from Northamptonſhire. 

The Gwaſh, or, as it is called by the people here, the Waſh, 
riſes in the vale of Cotmoſe, on the Weſt of Okeham, and, 
running Eaſtward, divides the county into two equal parts; after 
which 1t falls into the Welland, near Stamford in Lincolnſhire. 


There 
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There are ſeveral rivulets and brooks that receive their waters 
from the Welland and the Gwaſh, and diſperſe that neceſſary 
article to all parts of the county. a | 

The inhabitants of Rutlandſhire are not ſo poliſhed in their 
manners as their neighbours in Northamptonſhire, which can 
pray be aſcribed to there being ſo few towns in it; but, in 


| ho 1 Ba other ſocial virtues, they are equal to moſt-1n 
the kingdom, 


Ax Account or cuRIOus PLANTS To BE FOUND IN DIF- 
| FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. < 


Bird's-Foot, Ornitopodium majus, Ger. Found in the fields 
near Okeham. | Kg 
Tender ivy-leaved Bell-Flower, Campanula paluſtris cymbulariæ 
foliis, Ger. Found frequently on the watery banks of the river 
Gwaſh. | 13 
Maiden-Pinks, Caryophillus minor repens noſtras, Ray. Theſe 
flowers, which the ſeedſmen call Matted-Pinks, grow in plenty 
on ſandy hills near Aleſthorp. x | OK 
| Water-Mint of a ſpicy ſmell, Mentha arvenſis verticillato folio 
rotundiore odore aromalico, Ray. This is a very ſcarce plant, but 
found at the foot of the hills near Preſton. | 
— Blueſweet-ſmelling Toad-Flax, Linaria odorata monſpaſſulana, 
J. B. Found in the hedges near Preſton. | 
Roman-Nettle, Urtica pilutifera ſemine magno lini, ſeu urtica 
Romana, Ray. Found in ſhady ditches near Uppingham. 


Self-Heal, Prunella vulgaris, Park. Found in the paſture- 


grounds near Langham and Manton. 
Wild-Thyme, Thymus ſylveſtris, Ger. Found in great plenty 
on moſt of the downs and e py e of this county. 
Squinancy-Wort, Synanchia Lugdunienſis, Ger. Found in 
ſeveral parts of the foreſt of Liffield. | 
Wild-Rue, Rutamontana,Ger. Found in ſome parts nearLynden. 
The latter autumnal Gentian, with leaves like Centaury, 


Gentiana fugax autumnalis elatior centaurii minoris foliis, Park. | 


A ſcarce plant, found near Normanton. 
Pellitory of the Wall, Parietaria, Ger. Found on old walls 
in ſeveral parts of the county. 
Oſmund-Royal, Tilix floribus inſignis, F. B. Found in the 
boggy parts near the river Gwaſh. 
ale-Satyrion, Cynoſorchis morio mas, Ger. Found in the 
meadows near Uppingham. 
Female Satyrion, . mario fœmina, Ger. Found in the 
ſame fields with the former. 4 
Male Satyrion-Royal, Orch:s palmata non maculata, Ray. Found 
in moiſt meadows near Empingham. _ | 
Butterfly, or Germen-Satyrion, Orchis hermaphroditica, Ger. 
Found in the woods near Bolton. | 
Marſh-Marygold, Caltha paluſtris, flore pleno, C. B. Found in 
watery places near Pilton. 5 
Greek-Valerian, or Jacob's-Ladder, Valeriana Græca, Ger. 
Found in the woods near Flitteris. 
Buck-Thorn, Rhamnus cathartica, F. B. Found frequently 
in hedges in ſeveral parts of the county. 


A DescRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE BOROUGHS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, T OWNS, VILLAGES, AND OTHER REMARKABLE 
PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. g 


Ok EHAM, or OAKHAM, which ſtands nearly in the centre 


of the county, and diſtant from London ninety-eight miles, is 
pleaſantly ſituated in the vale of Cotmoſe; and ſuppoſed to have 
received its name from a number of lofty oak- trees that for- 
merly grew in its neighbourhood. "Theſe, however, have 
been all cut down, and the ſpot on which they ſtood is now a 
fine open plain, and commands a moſt delightful proſpect of 


the adjoining country. The town is well inhabited, and con- 
tains many handſome buildings. The church, which is dedi- 


cated to All-Saints, is a ſpacious ſtructure, with a nave, chancel, 
and ſide-aiſles. "The tower has a clock and a ring of good bells; 


and is terminated by a lofty ſpire, which is ſeen at a conſiderable 


"diſtance. | 
There are ſeveral charitable foundations, viz. A good free- 
ſchool, founded and endowed by the Rev. Mr. Robert Johnſon, 


the maſter of which has a genteel ſalary. Alſo, a charity-ſchool, 


which was opened in 1711, where twelve boys, and as many 


irls, are clothed and educated. Likewiſe, an old hoſpital, 
Cine and endowed by William Dalby, a merchant, in- the 


reign of Richard II. for two poor men, who were to pray for 
the king and queen whilſt alive, and, after their deaths, for the 


repoſe of their ſouls. This hoſpital was greatly enlarged by 


Roger Flore, Eſq. in the reign of Henry V. Having procured | 
a grant of the manor of Okeham, he added to it ſome other- 


revenues, of which it remained in poſſeſſion till the diſſolution of 
religious houſes, when it was ſeized among others; but the king 


| the county tranſacted.” 
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queſt by Walkelin de Ferrers, ſon of the Earl of De 
one of the barons who particularly diſtinguiſhed himſ;;c”' and 
battle of Haſtings. It continued to be the rincipal 7 J 
of that noble family for many years after, * the mal 
becoming extinct, it paſſed by an heireſs into ſome other fi ing 
of which we have not any regular accounts, and is i 
property of the Earl of Winchelſea and Nottingham, e 
The outer walls of this caſtle, with its ditch, are fall den 
Ing, which ſhew it to have been originally a place of n 
ſtrength. The principal ſtructure has been long demol 
and the edifice that now ſtands in the room of the ahcic Me 
was built with the old materials of the caſtle. In this 
is the hall, where the aſſizes are held, and the public b 


ent one, 
ſtrudur 
uſinelz of 


A remarkable cuſtom has prevailed in this town from 
moſt ancient times, and is ail continued ; namely, that « ; 
peer of the realm, the firſt time he comes through the * 
muſt Fes horſe-ſhoe to the lord of the caſtle and mano 
in cale of refuſal, the bailiff is authoriſed to ſtop his ah 
and take a ſhoe from one of the horſes feet. This lowed 
is uſually prevented by a pecuniary compliment, when ; 105 
is made and ornamented in proportion to the giſt, after which 
it is nailed on the door of the caſtle-hall. Some ſhoes 2 
curious workmanſhip, and ſtamped with the names of the donors; 

others are made very large, and ſome of them are gilt.— T 
cuſtom certainly took place from the De Ferrers, the ad 
lords of the town, 'whoſe arms were three horſe-ſhocs. The 
name Ferrers is derived from the Latin, ferrarius, which ſſ ni 
fies a worker in iron, or a ſmith ; and from hence the 2 
farrier originated, / | 

Okeham had formerly two weekly-markets, which were hy 
on Wedneſdays and Saturdays ; but at preſent there is only one 
on the laſt- mentioned day. | 

About a quarter of a mile from the town is a ſpring to 
which, before the reformation, it was cuſtomary for devotees to 
£0 on a pilgrimage, in honour of the Virgin Mary; and this 
pring is ſtill called Our Lady's Well. | 

WHITEWELL 1s a conſiderable village, fituated about thre 
miles to the Eaſt of Okeham. It was formerly a place of great 
repute, on account of a collegiate church founded ſoon after the 
Norman conqueſt ; but it luffered the fate of other religiou 
houſes, and was diſſolved in the reign of Henry VIII. when 
its annual revenues amounted to no more than 5l. 7s. id. The 
furniture appeared to the commiſſioners ſo extremely inſignif. 
cant,” that they did not think it worth the trouble of taking 
away, except a ſilver chalice that weighed twenty ounces, which 
is ſtill preſerved in the Jewel-Office in the Tower. 

Three miles from Whitewell, further to the Eaſt, is a plez 
ſant village called BRIOG-CASTERTON. It is a place of gra 
antiquity, and 2 allowed to have been one of the Roma 
ſtations, becauſe many of their coins have been dug up here at 
different periods. But the general opinion is, that when the 
Romans abandoned this iſland, they left a garriſon of Britons in 
the fort, who not being able to defend it againſt the Northen 
barbarians, deſerted it, and left it to the mercileſs fury of the 
Pits and Caledonians, who reduced the whole to aſhes about 
the year 450. | 

BURLE1GH ON THE HILL is a large village, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on an eminence to the North of Okeham. In this village 
was formerly a caſtle, the country-ſeat of the two Spencers, the 
favourites of Edward II. and here, in the reign of Richard Il. 
Henry Spencer, biſhop of Norwich, reſided, when he heard of 
the rebellion that broke out in his dioceſs under the command 
of Jack Straw. The prelate, who ſeems to have been a perſon 
of great reſolution, immediately raiſed his tenants, and having 
collected a conſiderable DE Herd the neighbouring towns, 
marched to Norwich, where he contributed greatly in ſuppreltng 
that dangerous inſurrection. . 

The Spencers having been attained, this manor and caltle 
became the property of the crown, and paſſed into different 
hands, till James I. gave it to his great favourite, Sir George 
Villiers (afterwards Duke of Buckingham) who here entertaincd 
the king and his whole court in the moſt ſumptuous manne. 
This noble ſtructure was made a garriſon by the parliament 


| forces in 1645; but being overpowered by the royaliſts, the 


on ſet fire to it, and the principal part was totally demo- 
iſhed. | 

The late Earl of Winchelſea having obtained a grant of the 
manor, ordered the remains of the old caflle to be entirely pulled 
down, and in its ſtead erected a noble manſion-houſe, which 
is now the principal ſeat of that family. It is ſituated on: 
lofty eminence, in the middle of a large park, and the proſpett 
from it is the moſt delightful and extenſive that can be imagines 
The furniture is exceeding grand, the library well furniſhed 
with the beſt authors, and the rooms adorned with painting 
executed by the moſt diſtinguiſhed artiſts. Fo: 4M 

To the North of Burleigh on the Hill is another large village 
called MARKET-OVvERTON, It was formerly a place of gen 
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gave it back to the town. The building ſtill remains, though {|} repute, and had a weekly-market and a fair; but both thel nor, till 

the charity 1s differently ſupported to what it was previous to II have been long diſcontinued. It is ſuppaſed; to have been! taller: } 
TE | the reformation. : | | Roman ſtation, from the great number of coins found in it a inches, 
1 What principally engages the attention of the curious in this different periods. A has 

1 town is its ancient caſtle, which was built ſoon after the con- About two miles to the South of Okeham is a ſmall, bit be ſeen | 
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© IM ble village, called BxooKe. It was formerly noted for a || Court, on the North-ſide of Newgate-Street ; and on it are 
25 "founded in the reign of Richard I. for monks of the || theſe words, „A King's Porter and a Dwarf.” The man 

| ar St Auguſtine, and in latter times made ſubjeQ to the [| whom the firſt hgure repreſents, was porter to Charles I. and, 

| orcer 08 eh h in Warwickſhire. It remained till the while at court, had frequent diſſentions with Hudſon, being 


] ort - . © / * . 0 
abbey 2 of religious foundations, at which time its I rather of a ſplenetic and tenacious turn of mind. In the giant's 
nera hand is a club, much taller than himſelf; and his enormous 


es amounted only to gol.. . | | | 
l roll diſtance from this village is another called Moxcor, I bulk appears a proper foil to the diminutiveneſs of the dwarf by 


rge Ilſon, a Romiſh prieſt, founded a ſmall J his ſide. ; 
ſoital, in the reign of James I. for ſix aged perſons of Sir EVERARD DicsY was deſcended of an honourable 
oÞ ſexes, who were never married. This foundation is ſtill Im family, and born in this county in 1581. His father died when 
r hes? and each perſon receives the ſmall allowance of 61. the ſon was only eleven years of age, and his mother being a 
annum. | 5 bigotted Papiſt, the young gentleman was brought up by Romiſh 
P ppinGHAM is a very handſome town, pleaſantly ſituated on || prieſts, and in his early youth imbibed ſuch inveterate prejudices 
a riſing ground, from whence it is ſuppoſed to have received its [| againſt the Proteſtant religion, as led him to attempt the com- 
e. As it is not mentioned in Doomſday-Book, it is conſe- || mitment of a crime, ſo odious in itſelf, that it cannot be men- 
uently of no great anti uity, though it began to be of ſome I tioned without horror. 5 ; ; 
repute in the reign of Henry VIII. as appears from a ſtatute About the latter-end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth he went 
alled in that reign, obliging the ſtandards of weights and mea- If to court, and was taken notice of by her Majeſty as a young 
. for the county to be kept here, which has been ever ſince I gentleman of the moſt promiſing parts, and honoured with ſeve- 
continued. ral marks of her eſteem. 1 
The buildings in this town are in general very neat; and On the acceſſion of James I. he went to court, with others 
me church, which is an ancient Gothic ſtructure, contains II of his own religion, in order to gay their loyalty ; and young 
many monuments, ſeveral of which are very elegant, and of f} Digby was ſo much eſteemed by the king, that he was honoure 
at antiquity. | with knighthood, which in that age was not ſo proſtituted as 
Here is a noble free-ſchool, where youth are qualified for | at preſent. About that time he married a young lady of great 
the univerſity; alſo an hoſpital for poor aged perſons of both || fortune in Buckinghamſhire, and might have lived happy, and 
ſexes, who are ſupplied with all the neceſſaries of life.— Both enjoyed all thoſe pleaſures that ariſe from a ſtate of atitluence, 
theſe charites were eltabliſhed in 1584, by the Rev. Mr. Johnſon, I had not the reſtleſs malicious prieſts perſuaded him to engage 
the founder of the free- ſchool at Okeham. in the Gunpowder-Plot, with a view of overturning the conſti- 
This town has a good weekly-market on Wedneſdays ; and || tution both in church and ſtate. He advanced the ſum of 
is diſtant from London ninety miles. KT 13 ol. to carry on that diabolical ſcheme, and kept Guy Fawkes 
LYDDINGTON, the laſt place we have to mention in this J in his houſe, who was the perſon pitched on by the conſpirators 
county, is of great antiquity. It was formerly a market-town ; | to ſet fire to the parliament-houſe. 
and here the biſhops of Lincoln had a caſtle. This building, The reaſons aſſigned by this infatuated gentleman, for acting 
together with the manor, was purchaſed by the great Lord || in ſuch a manner, were the following : he was made to believe 
Burleigh, who turned it into an hoſpital for a warden, twelve || that the king had broke his vrothilh to the Catholics ; that 


annua 
At a ſm 


where one 


* 


oor men, and two women, He gave it the name of Jeſus's- || ſevere laws were ſoon to be made againſt all thoſe of that religion, 
Hoſpital, and endowed it with a competent maintenance for the || and that it was the indiſputable duty of every Catholic to aſſiſt 
diſtreſſed objects whom it was intended to relieve. in extirpating Heretics, and eſtabliſhing the holy mother-church. 
The county of Rutland (as we have already obſerved, and When he was committed to the Tower, he denied his having 


the reader has found) contains only two market-towns, namely, [|| any hand in the plot; an evaſion taught him by the prieſts, 


Okeham and Uppingham, the fairs in which are as follow : becauſe he was not the pricipal author, but only an acceſſary; 
| | and he perſiſted in his innocence till he was brought to his trial 
March 15, Cattle and ſheep. at the bar of the King's-Bench, Weſtminſter ; when hearing 
Okeham...y4 May 6, Ditto and horſes. the indictment read, charging him with having taken the double 
Sept. 11, Ditto and ſwine. IJ oath of ſecrecy, in order to deſtroy the king and both houſes of 

16 { March 7 \ Horſes, horned cattle, parliament, he pleaded guilty. 
"VEE" July 7 and cloth. He prayed the court that his guilt might not be imputed to 


5 his children, that they might be allowed to enjoy his eſtates, 
BioGRAPHICAL HisTORY OF THE COUNTY OF RUTLAND. || that his debts might be all paid, and that he might b beheaded ; 
; | . but theſe were favours which the court had not power to grant. 
JzrrErRyY HUDSON, a perſon remarkable for his diminutive Ü When the chief. juſtice pronounced ſentence of death, Sir Everard 
ſtature, was born of poor parents at Okeham in this county, appeared greatly affected, and making a low bow to the judges, 
in the year 1619. When ſeven years of age he was only || ſaid, « If I could hear any of your lordſhips ſay you forgive 
eighteen inches high, which induced the Duke of Buckingham, I me, I ſhould go the more cheerfully to the gallows.” To 
who then reſided at Burleigh-on-the-Hill, to take him into his || which their lordſhips replied, God forgive you, and we do.” 
family, as a ſingular curioſity in nature. On the goth of January 1606, he was, with ſome others of 
Soon after the marriage of Charles I. to the Princeſs Henrietta the conſpirators, brought from the Tower to the Weſt-end of 
of France, their Majeſties paid a viſit to the Duke of Buckingham || St. Paul's Church-Yard, and there hanged and quartered, pur- 
at Burleigh, when, in order to divert them, little Jeffery was [| ſuant to their ſentence. Sir Everard died ſincerely penitent, and 
ſerved up to table in a cold pye; after which he was preſented acknowledged the juſtice of his ſentence ; declaring, that if he 
by the dutcheſs to the queen, who took him to court, and kept | had thought the crime had been of fo odious a nature, he would 
him as her dwarf. In this ſtation he continued till the breaking I not have been concerned in it. 
out of the civil wars, when he was appointed a captain of horſe Mr. Wood mentions a very remarkable circumſtance, con- 
in the royal army, and attended the king for ſeveral years during || cerning the execution of this unfortunate gentleman ; namely | 
the wars. a Pep that when the executioner plucked out his heart, and called bo 
When the king's affairs became deſperate, and the queen || the people, © Here is the heart of a traitor,” Sir Everard cried 
wing over to 2 nee, ſhe took her dwarf with her as one of out, Thou lyeſt.” 
er pages. While he was there, having quarrelled with one But although Mr. Wood relates this ſtory as a thi 
Mr. Crofts (brother to Lord Crofts) he ſent him a challenge: || known, yet a. cannot believe it. It is true . in n Ra ry 
Mr. Crofts coming to the rendezvous armed only with a ſquirt, || the ſentence for high-treaſon has been literally executed: but | 
the little creature was ſo enraged, that a real duel enſued; || that a perſon ſhould ſpeak after his heart was plucked Gur: we | 
and the appointment being on horſeback, with piſtols, to put || believe will ſcarcely be credited by any in this age. 
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them more on a level, Jeffery, with the firſt fire, ſhot his anta- After the genuine confeſſion made by this gentleman of hi ; 

| el, Jeffery, u t fre, | n of h 4 #4 
goniſt dead. For this he was baniſhed the kingdom, and reduced || guilt, one would hardly think that the Lear with rag | 16.0 
to ſuch diſtreſs, as to be obliged to go to ſea. Whether he || moſt bare-faced impudence, deny that the plot ever exiſted ; | 1 if 


ſerved in an Engliſh or French ſhip, does not certainly appear, I but we are perſuaded, that if it would ſerve the intereſt 1 
= he ſailed to the Mediterranean, where he was . Idolatry, they would not heſitate to declare, that there ee ] | 
5 the Turks, and remained in a ſtate of {lavery for ſeveral years. [| ſuch a pon in the world as Oliver Cromwell, or that 
"ig being releaſed at the reſtoration, with ſome other priſoners, || Charles I. was not beheaded. The letters that paſſed between 
e returned to England, and lived ſome years on a penſion at || Sir Everard and the conſpirators were in the poſſeſſion of his 
e Being a Roman Catholic, in 1678 he was commit- || ſon, Sir Kenelm Digby, and Biſhop Burnet ſaw ſome of them. 
nad the Gate-Houſe in Weſtminſter, on ſuſpicion of being The Almighty has, on many occaſions, interpoſed to ſave us 
8 Oates's-Plot; but, after having been confined a || from Idolatry; but never in a more ſignal manner than in 
3 e time, and no proof appearing of his guilt, he was [| defeating the Gunpowder-Plot : and let every Proteſtant re- 
I: eee d He died in 1682, in the ſixty-third year of his age. [| member, that they can never be too grateful to that Being who 
Io remarkable of this perſon, that from his birth till he was [| ſaved them at a time of ſuch imminent danger. The king, in 
ih 9 7 of age, his ſtature did not exceed eighteen inches, I compaſſion to Sir Everard's family, reſtored his eſtate to his 
3 g "_ thirty, did he grow above two or three inches [| children; and all ſuch declarations as he had voluntarily ſigned, 
=o _ alter that age, he ſhot up to about three feet nine || were publiſhed and reprinted, when the Popiſh-Plot broke out 
5 Is was his ſtature when he died. I in the reign of Charles II. a | 
as-relief of him (with a gigantic figure by his ſide) is to | | 


RE in the front of a houſe the corner of Bull-Head- 
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138 THE NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER, 

An ACCURATE LIST or tHe ROADS in Tis COUNTY or RUTLAN D 
| Di | > | Dilt. . . 5 — 
Was 055 Neighbouring 751 of the Nobility [ Places. on n of the Nobili; 

0 Lon. and Gentry. 8 tho +5 an entry. 

: 3 e eee — 55 | 
From London to |Miles Another road from | Miles + 
Okeham. | London toOkeham. | 
| To St. Albans (ſee To Highgate ..... 4x | Near the obeliſk, beyond Bare: 
page 99) 214 : Barnet . . . | 11 ſis a houſe of the late Admiral Br, 

RR 25 | N Potter's- Bar 13 On the left of Potter's-Bar 

. 32 On the right of the thirtieth mile- I Bell-Bar. .. - --- -- 17 | Gubbins,a ſeat of the late Sir Jere g 

Barton- Clay 40 | ſtone is Luton-Hoo, the ſeat of the I Hatheld. .....---- 194 | Sambroke. I 

——_ RE. 41 | Earl of Bute. | Welwyn ..------- 242 Near Bell-Bar is the ſeat of Lads 

Wilſumſted.....-- | 48 Near Selſo is Wreſt, the ſeat of |] Broad- Water 29 | Anne Connolly. 

e 50 | the Earl of Hardwicke. SECVERREE. . cor. 312 At Hatfield is the ſeat of the Earl 

A565 512 At Clapham is a ſeat of the Earl II Graveley 332 of Saliſbury. ; 

Clapham ........ - | 53+ | of Aſhburnham. And at Oakley is I Baldock ......... - | 37z| On the left of the twenty- ſecond 

Oakley | 55% | another belonging to the Duke of II Bleak-Hall ....... | 423 | mile-ſtone is Brocket-Hall, the ſea 

Petenam 571 | Bedford. Biggleſwade ...... 432 of Lord Melbourne. | 

Chelington ..... - | 60Z | Near Chelingtonis Odell, the ſeat | „„ 492 Nrar Broad-Water is Knabworth. 

Bridge-over-the- ' | of Sir Thomas Alſton, Bart. | Tempsford ....... 512 | Houſe, the ſeat of the family gf 
. 682 | 5 „ 55x | Lytton. And ata ſmall diſtancetrom 
Wellingborough... | 692 jj Stoughton ........ 59+ | Biggleſwade is Stratton, a ſeat of the 
Great-Hamdon....| 714 Great-Catworth... | 66 | late Sir Robert Cotton. 
Highham 24 73% i Brynton 68 On the left of Stoughton is Kim. 
Ketter in = | 4-20 e 71 | bolton-Caſtle, the ſeat of the Dale 
Rockingham-Ferry | 83 { Lytord...----...-| 734 | of Mancheſter. _ 
Rockingham..--.-| 87 | N Bennifi eld 781] At Clapton is the ſeat of 8 
Luddington ....... 904 WS Dean-Thorp...... | 844} William Dudley. 
Uppingham 9 Dean wh 82+] At Dean is the ſeat of the Fal 
Brooke- Bridge. 96 ? | Harringworth. . . .. 86 of Cardigan. 
FU 98 Near Okeham is Burleigh-on- | Glaytſon ...... <-- | 89z] On the left of Monton is Martin. 
the-Hill, the ſeat of the Earl of | Mohtoen 9 ſhorp, the ſeat of the Earlof Denbigh, 
Winchelſea. ; 1. Okeham 488 | 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE, belonging to the Dioceſs of Lincoln, and Province of 


Canterbury, is 


— ————— 


| | 
Bounded by Extends , Containg | Sends to 1 Four 
| Northamptonſhire on the North] In length twenty-four miles. 4 Hundreds, | F The Shire, 
and Weſt. In breadth eighteen miles. 6 Market-Towns, ” Huntingdon-Town, 
| Cambridgeſbire on the Eaſt. And is about ſeventy-ſix miles in 79 Pariſhes, 
Bedfordſhire on the South. circumference. And its capital, or chief-town, Two each. 
| is Huntingdon. 


— 


This county takes its name from Huntingdon, its principal town, which name is derived from the Saxon word, Huntedunſcirt 
ſignifying Hunter's-Down ; this diſtrict being in their times well adapted for the ſport of hunting, as it was almoſt one col. 


tinued foreſt. 


| 2 


| When Henry I. married Matilda, the daughter of Malcolm 
; Canmore, King of Scotland, her brother Edgar was in poſſeſſion 
UNTINGDONSHIRE, or HunTixcGToNnsHiRE, || of the three Northern counties; but David, brother to the 
is one of the ſmalleſt counties in England; yet it has | queen, having married the widow of Simon de- Liz, Earl d 
made a conſiderable figure in the hiſtory of this kingdom: a |} Huntingdon, Henry gave his kinſman this county, which Wes 
few particulars relative to which we ſhall mention, by way of [| reckoned a maſter-piece of pony in the Engliſh monarch, 5" 


introduction, for the information of our readers. was molt likely to prevent the King of Scotland from wal 
| | | | incutue 
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5 land during the time that Henry was at war 
inen LIE po we find the event juſtified the intention, 
hays "En liſh and Scotch never had any quarrel during the 
| to 5 ng of Henry's reign. But when Stephen de Blois 
wt — the crown of England, it was natural for David, 
9 to the oath he had taken, to ſupport the Empreſs 
e is niece, whoſe right it was to ſucceed her father 
the Engliſh throne; and, for this purpoſe, we find 
invading England with a powerful army, but 
d his fon Henry aſſiſting the empreſs in perſon. 
This enraged Stephen to ſuch a degree, that he ſeized on the 
earldom of Huntingdon, and gave it to one of his favourites; 
dut Henry, Prince of Scotland, obtained poſſeſſion of it from 
Stephen of York, and kept it till his death in 1132. 

When Henry II. arrived in England, David, King of Scot- 
jand conferred upon him the honour of knighthood at Carliſle, 
and obtained a grant of this earldom for his grandſon Malcolm; 
and it was alſo held by his other grandſon William, who gave 
it to his brother David. : Tu 3 IT 

Richard I. confirmed David, by patent, in the whole right of 
this county, and from him, by the female line, Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland, was deſcended, whoſe daughter, Margaret, 
married Walter Stuart, a powerful Scotch lord. From her 
deſcended the royal family of Stuart, and by the marriage of 
the Princeſs Elizabeth to the King of Bohemia, the preſent 
auguſt family came to the throne of Great-Britain. 

Since the reign of Edward III. the earldom of Huntingdon 
has been in the poſſeſſion of the Clintons, De Grays, and the 
Hollands; and at preſent it gives the title of Earl to the noble 
family of Haſtings. ; | | 

The air of this county is good, except in the fenny parts, 
which are ſubject to damps and unwholeſome fogs. The ſoil 
is very fruitful : in the dry lands it yields good crops of corn, 
and in the lower grounds, on the banks of the Ouſe, the mea- 
dows and paſtures are exceeding rich, and in the ſummer covered 
with fine horned cattle and ſheep. Hence its chief commodities 
are corn, cattle, excellent cheeſe, made at Stilton, called the 
Parmeſan of England ; with fowl and fiſh. In the North-Eaſt 
E of the county is a lake, called Wittleſey-Meer, ſix miles 


EL 


him not only 
likewiſe he an 


ong, and three broad; the water is clear, but in the calmeſt 


weather is ſubje& to be agitated as if by a tempeſt. "The air 
of this lake is thick, foggy, and too often fatal to ſtrangers 
who attempt to live in its neighbourhood ; but the. natives 
receive no inconvenience from it: on the contrary, this lake 
abounds in fiſh, and its banks are remarkably fertile. 

The inhabitants of Huntingdonſhire are moſtly employed 
either as huſbandmen, or in catching wild-fowl and fiſh in the 
meers or lakes; and in their manners they are plain, open, and 
honeſt. We beg leave here to obſerve, that there is ſomething 


particular in the civil government of this county; for as 


Cambridgeſhire and Ely are under the ſame adminiſtration with 
it, the ſheriff is alternately choſen, one year out of Cambridge- 
ſhire, the ſecond out of the Ifle of Ely, and the third out of 
| this county. _ 5 
A The principal rivers that water this county are the Ouſe and 
= the Nen. 
BE The Ouſe riſes near Brackley in Northamptonſhire, enters 
this county at St. Neots, then runs Northward by Huntingdon 
and ſome other towns, and, at length, having traverſed Hun- 
tingdonſhire, Cambridgeſhire, and Norfolk, in which courſe it 
is joined by ſeveral other rivers, it falls into the German-Ocean, 
near Lynn, in the latter county. 
The Nen riſes alſo in 1 
running North-Eaſt, almoſt parallel to the river Ouſe, it winds 
round the North-Weſt and' North boundaries of this county, 
where it forms ſeveral large bodies of water, called by the inhabi- 
tants, Meers. The moſt conſiderable of theſe are, Wittleſey- 
Meer, Ug-Meer, Brick-Meer, Ramſey-Meer, and Benwick- 
Meer. From theſe meers the river Nen continues its courſe 
through Cambridgeſhire and Lincolnſhire, and at length falls 
into the German-Ocean, near Wiſbeach, in the Iſle of Ely. 


A DescRrieTive ACCOUNT OF THE BOROUGHS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, TOWNS, VILLAGES, AND OTHER REMARKABLE 
PLACES IN THis COUNTY. | 


HuxTiNGDON, or Huntington, the county-town, diſtant 
from London fifty-nine miles, is ſituated on a riſing ground 
on the North-ſide of the Ouſe. It is a great thoroughtare on 
the Northern-road, and full of very good inns. It is a ſtrong 
paſs on the Ouſe, and, in the civil wars, was eſteemed ſo by 
both parties. It was given by King Stephen to David, King 
of Scots, as an augmentation to his eſtate, and taken away by 
King Henry II. However, the Scottiſh kings always claimed 
5 It is a mayor-town, and had anciently fifteen churches, 
but of later days four, and, in the civil wars, they were reduced 
5 two. The cauſe of its decay, at firſt, is ſaid to be owing 
- . court-minion, who procured: the paſſage of the Ouſe to 

e topped, which had been navigable to the town. The ſaid 

river e made navigable for ſmaller veſſels to Bedford. 

1 by town is one long-continued ſtreet, pretty well built, 
peclally from the ground-plat, where the caltle ſtood. In 


_—__ 


from whence, ' 


this town was born Oliver Cromwell, of genteel and worthy 
parents. The houſe (which is at the North-end of the town, 
on the right-hand ſide of the way, juſt where the ſtrect nar- 
rows) has been rebuilt ; but the room in which he was born is 
preſerved in its firſt ſtate. - It has a good market-place and 
town-hall ; and the free-ſtone bridge over the Ouſe, and the 
moſt noble raiſed cauſeway over the lower grounds leading to it 
on the South-ſide, are a great ornament, as well as benefit to the 
place. Here is a good public ſchool. 

About a mile to the Weſt of Huntingdon, is a village called 
HiNCHINBROOK, on the Weſt-ſide of which, and in view of 
the lower part of the county, is a noble, though ancient ſeat 
of the Farl of Sandwich, called Hinchinbrook-Houſe. It is 
built on the ruins of an old priory, founded by William 
the Conqueror, ſome parts of which ſtill remain, and are 
joined to the preſent building. It was here that cornet Joyce 
lodged the unfortunate Charles I. when he brought him 
ines from the North, The gardens are fine, and well 
kept; but the ſituation is a little obſcured by the town of 
Huntingdon. Near this place we ſaw BuGDeN, a large 
village, in which is a pleaſant, but ancient palace of the 
biſhops of Lincoln; the houſe and garden are ſurrounded by 
a wide and deep moat of water. The chapel is pretty, though 
ſmall. There is an organ painted againſt the wall, in a 
ſceming organ-loft, and ſo properly placed, and well painted, 


that we at firſt believed it really to be one. 


Oppoſite to Huntingdon, on the other ſide of the Ouſe, 
is GODMANCHESTER, a place of preat antiquity, and eſteemed 
one of the largeſt villages in England. It has been long noted 
for its huſbandry, the people ſparing neither expence nor 
labour to promote every different branch of agriculture. 
The lands in and near it are held by a very ſingular tenure ; 
namely, that when any of our kings 7 that way, the 
people are obliged to attend him with their ploughs and 
other inſtruments of huſbandry. It does not appear in what 
king's reign this cuſtom took place, nor do ge find it was 
ever put in practice more than once, and that was in the 
reign of James I. When that monarch came from Scotland, 


in paſling by this place, the people met him with ſeventy 


loughs, each drawn by a team of horſes. The king being 
Turprifed at the fight of fo many people with ſuch imple- 
ments, aſked the reaſon of it: he was anſwered, that they 
were his own tenants, and by that tenure they held their 


land; upon which his Majeſty was ſo well pleaſed, that he 


incorporated them by the name of two bailiffs, twelve afliſt- 
ants, and the commonalty of the borough of Godmancheſter. 
But, notwithſtanding this privilege, the place never ſent any 
members to parliament. | 

Between 5 or Gormancheſter (a Roman camp) 
and Huntingdon, is a wooden bridge, erected over a rivulet, 
upon principles of gratitude and public charity, with this 
inſcription :; | 


RoBERTUS COOK, emergens, aquis, hoc viatoribus, ſacrum 


That is, 


RoBteRT Cook, having eſcaped the danger of drowning, con- 
ſecrated this for the uſe of travellers, in 1630. 


Near Godmancheſter, in the road from Huntingdon to 
London, is a tree, well known to travellers by the name of 
the Beggar's-Buſh, which it is ſaid to have received from 


the following circumſtance. When King James paſſed this 


place, attended by the great Chancellor Bacon, the former 
rebuked the latter for having been guilty of ſome particular 
extravagance, and told him, that if he continued ſuch conduR, 
he would ſoon come to the Beggar's-Buſh. This being made 
known, it produced a proverb, which has been ever ſince 
preſerved throughout the county, viz. that when a perſon is 
obſerved to be ſquandering away his fortune, they ſay, “ He is 
in the way to the Beggar's-Buſh.” | 

ST. IvEs, a town of great antiquity, is ſituated on the river 
Ouſe, to the Eaſt of Huntingdon. It was originally called 
SLEPE, but obtained its preſent name from one Ivo, a Perſian 
biſhop, who, about the year 600, came over to England, where 
he preached the goſpel, and was interred in this place. In the 
— century it had a mint, as appears from a Saxon coin found 

ere. 

The town is at preſent large and populous, and has a ſtrong 
ſtone bridge over the river Ouſe. Some years ago it ſuffered 
conſiderably by fire, but the damage was made good, and the 
houſes rebuilt in a more handſome manner. The church is a 
neat ſtructure, with a loſty and elegant ſpire; but it does not 
contain any thing remarkable. Here is a good weekly- market 
on Mondays, to which great numbers of live cattle are brought 
from the North, as alſo prodigious quantities of corn; and the 
ay is diſtant from 500000 ſ1xty-four miles. 

o the North-Eaſt of St. Ives is a large village 
EARITH. It is ſituated on the road leading — "> Nero 
to Ely, and contains ſeveral good inns ; but it hath not an 
building that merits particular notice. 
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. 160 THE NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER, 
2 To the North of Earith is an ancient building, which gives II reign'of King Edgar; but its greateſt benefactors were 9, men, 
_ name to a ſmall village called SomersHam. It was formerly of Malcolm Canmore, King of Scotland, particular * ume 
r a palace belonging to the biſhops of Ely, and was given to the [| who poſſeſſing the earldom of Huntingdon, beſtowe, fen behav 
WH cathedral of that place by Earl Brithnot, in the year 991. It |} manors'on it. In ſucceeding ages it became fo rich, pony Moot 
r % roy comp. wh ſeveral repairs at different periods; and is at this || abbot lived like one of the great barons, and its annual . of all 
_—_ time the ſeat of a private gentleman. 5 Th, I nues at the diſſolution amounted to 1,28 l. 15s. gd. $ eve. to ha 
144/108 St. Neors, uſually called St. NezDs, is an agreeable town, ff} the walls of this abbey, with a part of the gate-houſe day of whole 
_ | Frey ſituated on the North-Eaſt-ſide of the river -Ouſe. I ſtanding, and ſufficiently ſhew that it muſt have been 5 re ſtil he ſuf 
_ It reccived its name from one Neotus, a learned man, who read [| a very ſpacious and magnificent ſtructure. But the Sa 13 
At ' divinity at Oxford in the ninth century, where he died. After I curioſity is the tomb of Aylwin, its founder, with his f enn n 
. his bones had lain there many years, David I. King of Scotland, which are ſtill to be ſeen, and ſuppoſed by many anti . the fo 
m_— obtained leave of his brother-in-law, Henry I. to have them | to be the moſt ancient piece of Saxon ſculpture EN at firl 
= removed to this place; and the town, whoſe former name is || iſland. Fe. 8 in the wr 
/\ unknown, has been called St. Neots ever fince. It is both The chief dependence of this town was on its abhe P wo 
WH populous and well-built ; and has a noble Gothic church, with |} when the latter was diffolyed, the former decayed praduall: = nes 
$514 one of the fineſt ſteeples in the county. Here is alſo a charity- || its market was entirely forſaken. At length, however, it « . few 4 
it 84; 0 ſchool, erected in 2711, for twenty-five children; which has || to revive, and at preſent has a great number of inbabitz di age 
| 5 ever ſince been ſupported by the voluntary contributions of the I owing to its being conveniently ſituated for the ſale of 2s f . 
1 inhabitants. 3 | which have been brought hither ever ſince the drainin * h t th 
4 1 1 This town, as well as that of St. Ives, receives conſiderable || fens. It is likewiſe well ſtocked with fiſh and 110 0 be res an 
HE advantage from the Ouſe; as by means of that noble river, the || which occaſions numbers of people to reſort to it from mot * 41 pr 
4 ql N poor are ſupplied with various neceſſary articles, particularly || of the county. The only building of a public nature þ * Hanks 
# i | coals, the purchafe pf which would otherwiſe be exceeding dear. || a ſmall charity-ſchool for girls. Fr has a weekly-market i defeate 
. The town has a good weekly-market on Thurſday, and is diſtant }| Wedneſday,  _ JO wo killed 
wil from London fiſty-ſeven miles. In the neighbourhood of Ramſey are ſeveral ſmall vil Is" 
# In the neighbourhood of St. Neots is a village called J called SaLTRY, or SawTRy, at one of which was an de manne 
19 | 55 HAILWESTOx, where there is a mineral ſpring, the water of |} for monks of the Ciſtertian order, founded by Simon de 1; were fi 
— which is eſteemed efficacious in curing various diſorders, particu- || Earl of Huntingdon, in the reign of King Stephen. In 2 him, tl 
1 larly thoſe incident to the eyes. a times this convent received many benefactions; but it Coffin writs 
/ IMBOLTON is a town of great antiquity, and was called || with the reſt of the religious foundations, and not a ſingle veſt ſeats þ 
[ by the Romans Ainnibuntum. In. former times it was a very | of it now remains. | | of But th 
conſiderable place, but is now fo decayed as to be of little notice. Between Ramſey-Meer and Wittleſey-Meer is a large ditch, ſenate, 
The only thing that at preſent diſtinguiſhes it is a caſtle, which | anciently called Sweerd's-Delf, but at preſent, Steed's-Dy; Oliver 
is a very handſome uncle; but by whom it was built is not It parts this county from Cambridgeſhire, and is ſaid to * and p 
recorded. Before the preſent method of attacking fortified |} been made by Canute the Dane, who ordered his army to and and at! 
places became in uſe, it was conſidered as exceeding ſtrong, || it out with their ſwords ; from which circumſtance its original with hi 
having lofty walls, and ſurrounded by two deep ditches ; but it |} name was®btained. e | 5 all the 
has been greatly moderniſed, and is now the chief ſeat of the Duke * 4 gd Afte 
of Mancheſter. It was in this caſtle that Queen Catharine of || - BiOGRATHICAI His roRY or HUN TIN DONSHIRE. fitle of 
Arragon reſided after her divorce from Henry VIII. TOE us TE Gd 25; a ſovert 
- The town does not contain any thing remarkable, only that OLIVER CROMWELL, one of the moſt extraordinary perſo to pron 
its ſituation is extremely delightful, and the noble manſion, or II nages that ever appeared in' this, or any other nation, was the and abr 
. caſtle, adds greatly to its beauty. The weekly-market is on |f ſon of a private gentleman, and born at Huntingdon, in this moit le: 
Friday; and its dittance from London is ſixty-two mules. county, on the 253th of April 1399. He was inſtruQcd in con 
To the North of Kimbolton are two villages, the one called I grammar-learning at the free-ſchool of Huntingdon, and from who: h; 
SPALDWICK, and the other Le1GHTON, both of which are || thence” removed to Sydney-College, Cambridge, of which be Spain, 
of great antiquity ; but neither of them contain any thing that I} was entered a ſtudent on the 2gd of April 1616. his frie! 
merits notice. a | After the death of his father, he quitted the univerſity, and the Fre 
'YaxXLty is a ſmall, well-built town; but its ſituation is returned to ee, where he gave himſelf up to all the con{cie1 
deemed very unhealthy, on account of its being near the fens. I} faſhionable follies of thoſe times. To prevent the conſequences Wy 
It has a handſome Gothic church, with a lofty ſpire, which is | of ſuch a courſe of life, his mother was adviſed to place him in 2 
ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance; but no other building of note, one of the inns of court. He was accordingly ſent up to London, coc 
The weekly-market is on Tueſday, and the town is diſtant from I and entered a ſtudent at Lincoln's-Inn ; but here he became 2 rn 
London ſeventy-ſix miles. N | more vicious and debauched than ever, for not liking ſo laborious oe 
Near Yaxley is a ſmall village called STILTON, remarkable || a ſtudy as the law, he gave himſelf up wholly to his pleaſures - * 
for producing cheeſe, which is ſo greatly eſteemed as to be uſually and indulged himſelf in every vice. Having ſpent ſome time "_s 4. D 
ſtyled, as we have obſerved, the Parmeſan of England. in theſe irregularities, he at length became ſenſible of his folly; The 
South of Stilton is another ſmall village called Co N NIN DON, || and entering into converſation with ſeveral divines, he was at f th 15 
and celebrated in hiſtory for an ancient caſtle, ſome remains of | laſt as recluſe and abſtemious, as he had before been wild and 8 ng 
which are (till to be ſeen. It is ſuppoſed to have been refed extravagant. When this reformation took place, he returned Sa 2 
dy the Danes, when they plundered this part of the iſland, I} into the country, and married the daughter of Sir James e. 
about the latter-end of the tenth century. Some years ago, the I Bourchier, a lady of the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit. He lived at cena 
ſkeleton of a fiſh was found here, which meaſured in length Huntingdon till the death of Sir Thomas Stewart, his uncle, eee 
twenty feet, and was concealed ſome depth beneath the ſurface who left him an eſtate of gool. per annum, when he removed, where © 
of the earth. „„ 4 N with his family, and ſettled at Ely. While reſiding here, he from th: 
North-Weſt of Yaxley is a village called DoxnrorD, ſup- J| converſed chiefly with thoſe people called Puritans, and affedled for had 
poſed to have been anciently a Roman ſtation. The remains ff ſo much piety, that he was conſidered by them as a grand ſupport den 
of a city are clearly viſible; and there is a Roman port-way | of their cauſe. thouſanc 
that leads directly to Huntingdon, which, near Stilton, appears [ In 1628 he was returned a member of parliament, and par- But 
with a very high bank, and in an old Saxon charter is called | ticularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in oppoſing the introduction of he at I 
Ermin-Street. At Stilton it runs through the middle of a ſquare } Popiſh- rites and ceremonies : and on the diſſolution of this miniſtra 
fort, defended by a wall on the North, and on the South by 1 parliament, he went into the country, and invited the Purital | ment da 
ramparts of earth, near which ſeveral ſtone coffins have been | miniſters, who were violently on by Laud, to take I Royaliſt 
dug up. Some think that the ancient city of Durobrivæ ſtood I ſhelter in his houſe ; which brought him into ſuch trouble, that : withing 
here, and that the little village of Caſter, on the North-ſide of I he reſolved to go and ſettle in America. and dila 
the river Nen, was part of the city. This conjecture ſeems Having taken his paſſage on board a ſhip bound for New- private 
juſtified, not only by ancient hiſtory, but alſo from the great I England, he actually embarked, and had ſailed as far as Graveſend that he 
number of coins and other Roman antiquities that have been I when' he was interrupted by Dr. Laud, who had procured a enthuſia 
frequently found on both ſides the river. The church is partly II order from the king to ſtop all Puritans from going to America. his reco 
ancient and partly modern, and the ſteeple ſtands in the centre. I Little did Charles or Laud think, at that time, that the perſon 1638. 
The tower is a fine po” of ancient architecture, with ſemi- I whom they had prevented from ſettling in America, would one The 
circular niches; but the ſpire is of later date: ſo that the whole I day conduct both of them to the ſcaffold! followin 
has a 8 irregular appearance. Near the church-porch is a Cromwell returned to his family, and found his affairs in 2 madman 
ſquare well, ſuppoſed to have been made by the Romans; and || very perplexed ſtate; he therefore reſolved to take a farm he Clarend. 
though it ſtands on a hill, the water is remarkably high. St. Ives, and apply himſelf for ſome years to the buſineſs al Was a t 
RAMs EV, fixty-eight miles from London, is ſituated on a I agriculture ; but this expedient ſerved rather to involve him in Biſhop ! 
very unwholeſome ſpot, being encompaſſed on all ſides, except [| further difficulties: for not being acquainted with the nature together 
the Weſt, with fens. In ancient times it was famous for a [| huſbandry, he ſoon found that, inſtead of bettering his been abl 
Benedictine abbey, which at laſt became mitred, and its abbot they became more and more perplexed. | Shoul, 
fat as a lord in parliament. This abbey was founded in the 5 the long-parliament, he was choſen one of the reprelet- 8 
the falſe 


tatives for the town of Cambridge; and, upon the breaking i 
out of the civil wars, he raiſed a troop of horſe for the par Wi No 
ment's-ſervice, This troop was ſoon augmented to a — 

. n 


tenth century, and was one of the firſt places ſet apart for the 
reception of the monks of that order, Wwho had been brought 
into England by Dunſtan, - Archbithop of Canterbury, in the 
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t belt promoted to the rank of colonel. A ſhort 
pros _ — 9 a lieutenant-general of horſe, and 
eller with the greateſt bravery at the battle of Marſton- 
2 in 1644- The next he was made lieutenant-general 
N al the army under Lord Fairfax; and although he appeared 
1 have only the name of deputy, yet in reality he had the 
wrt command. Being inveſted with ſo formidable a power, 
he ſuffered it not to remain long unemiployed. He eſtabliſhed 
4 council of officers, by the name of Agitators, as a kind of 
| counterpoiſe to the parliament, who wanted to diſband part of 
| the forces. He cauſed the king to be ſeized at Holmby, and 
at firſt treated him with great 3 but, upon his refuſing 
to to the propoſitions made him in the Iſle of Wight, he 
rocured the vote of Non-Addreſſes; by which his Majel y was, 
in effect, dethroned. He was one of the high court of juſtice 
who tried the king, voted for his condemnation, and afterwards 
ned the warrant for his execution. 
In 1649 he went over to Ireland, and the next year totally 
ſubdued that kingdom. 
that the Scots had taken up arms in defence of Prince Charles; 
upon which he marched againſt them, and totally defeated one 
ot the greateſt armies they had ever raiſed, at the town of 
Dunbar, on the gd of September 1650. The next year he 


defeated Charles at Worceſter, where many of the Scots were 


killed, and prodigious numbers of them taken priſoners. 

In 1653 he called a council, in order to conſider in what 
manner to ſettle the government of the nation; and whilſt they 
were ſitting, Colonel Ingoldſby came into the room, and informed 
him, that the Houſe of Commons were going to iſſue new 
writs or electing ſuch members as had been deprived of their 
ſeats by him, and to take the government upon themſelves. 
But this reſolution of theirs was ſimilar to that of the Roman 
ſenate, when Julius Cæſar approached with his legions. 
Oliver went immediately to Weſtminſter, with about goo men, 
and placing them round the houſe, went into it himſelf, 
and atter having upbraided them ſome time, he gave a ſtamp 
with his foot; upon which the ſoldiers ruſhed in, and turned 
all the members out of doors. 

After this he was inveſted in the Court of Chancery with the 
title of Lord - Protector of the Commonwealth of England. As 
a ſovereign invelted with abſolute power, no man ever did more 
to promote the honour and intereſt of the nation, both at home 
and abroad. He filled the courts of Weſtminſter-Hall with the 


moſt learned and upright men, as judges, that could be found | 
in the nation; nor did he ever beſtow a favour on any man 


who had not firſt ſome merit to entitle him to it. France, 
Spain, and moſt of the other European powers, even courted 
his friendſhip 3 and it is well known that Cardinal Mazarine, 
the French regent, even trembled at his name. Liberty of 
conſcience, with reſpe& to religion, was ſtrictly maintained; 
which was no eaſy matter, at a time when there were ſo many 
contending | nary He ſent his fon Henry to govern in Ire- 
land, and General Monk to Scotland ; ſo that in both places 
every thing remained in a ſtate of the utmoſt tranquillity, He 
ſhewed the greateſt regard to the ftrict execution of juſtice ; 
and cauſed the brother of the Portugueſe reſident to be hanged 
for a murder, which he had committed under the pretended 
ſanction of being the brother of an ambaſſador, 

The royaliſts were continually plotting againſt him, and one 
of their conſpiracies having been diſcovered by the vigilance of 
Secretary Thurloe, ſeveral of them were apprehended and exe- 
cuted. His fleet under the command of Blake, did great 
things in the Mediterranean ; and he ſent a fleet-under the 
command of Admiral Penn, with land forces, commanded b 
General Venables, againſt the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies, 
where they took the valuable iſland of Jamaica ; alſo, Dunkirk 
from the French, which was afterwards baſely ſold by Charles IT. 
for had it been kept by the Englith, it would have, at all times, 
been a curb on the French, and have prevented the loſs of many 
thouſands of lives. . 

But, however ſucceſsful he was in his foreign expeditions, 
he at length became extremely unhappy in his domeſtic ad- 
miniſtration. His perſon, he knew, was hated, and his govern- 
ment deteſted by almoſt every party in the kingdom. The 
Royaliſts, the Republicans; and the Preſbyterians, all concurred in 
withing the dowufal of his power. A ſenſe of this dangerous 
and dilagreeable ſituation, joined to the preſſure of ſome more 
private calamities, at laſt produced ſuch an effect upon his ſpirits, 
that he was ſeized with a fever, which, notwithſtanding the 
enthuſiaſtic predictions of himſelf and his chaplains, who foretold 
= pts put a period to his life on the gd of September 

58. 5 . a 

„The character of Cromwell is thus conciſely given by the 
following perſons: Cardinal Mazarine calls him a fortunate 
madman : Father Orleans ſtyles him, a judicious villain : Lord 
Clarendon, a brave wicked man: and Gregorio Leli ſays, he 
Was a tyrant without vices, and a prince without virtues. 

ſhop Burnet obſerves, that his life and his arts were exhauſted 
wether 3 and that, if he had lived longer, he would ſcarce have 

cen able to have preſerved his power. | 

Should any of our readers wiſh to ſee the character of this 
conſummate ſtateſman, drawn in a maſterly manner, diveſted of 


the $40 colouring of party prejudice, and the mean artifices of 
17. | 


| 


When he arrived in England, he found | 


0 


— 


* —Y 2— —__— 


narrow-minded partiality, we would refer them to that very ex- 
cellent Hiſtory of England, written by EDwAaRD BARNARD, 
Eſq. new editions of which, with a ſet of incomparable copper- 

late engravings, are now publiſhing, and may be had of all 
Bookſellers and News-Carriers in town and country. We ſhall 
be excuſed ſpeaking in the ſtrongeſt terms of approbation um 
favour of this judicious work, when our friends and rcaders 
conſider, that it has met with a moſt extraordinary reception 
from all people of taſte, and the public in general. 

To the above account of Cromwell we ſhall add the two fol- 
lowing anecdotes, which fully evince, that, in the political line, 
at leaſt, he poſſeſſed a degree of penetration and cunning perhaps 
not be equalled. | 

When Cardenas, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, was in England, he 
was treated with the moſt uncommon reſpe& by Cromwell ; but 
he could never be brought to betray any of the ſecrets of his 
court, or enter into any means whatever to the prejudice of his 
nation, in favour of the proteQor's views. In Ju of 3 
however, Cromwell was too cunning for him; for while he was 
making prodigious naval preparations for the war again Spain, 
he had the addreſs to we oh its miniſter believe, that the flect 
which was fitting out was to be ſent to ſuccour the Spaniards 
againſt the Duke of Guiſe; and in this manner he amuſed him 
till the burning of the galleons by Blake opened his eyes. Car- 
denas reſented this ſo much, that, when he was afterwards recalled, 
he traverſed every propoſal of Cromwell's at the court of Madrid; 
ſo that while he remained there in office, the protector found he 
was not likely to carry any point. He, therefore, determined 
his deſtruction, though it was no eaſy matter to effect it, as his 


credit was great, not only with the king his maſter, but with the 


whole Spaniſh court. Cromwell had conceived a way, however, 
that he thought would accompliſh his ruin ; and to put it into 
execution, he ſent for the keeper of Newgate, and privately re- 
tiring with him into his cloſet, aſked him many queſtions con- 
cerning the feveral qualifications of his priſoners, and, among the 
reſt, if he had any in his cuſtody red ere for houſe- breaking. 
The jailer told him, there was a fellow under ſentence of death, 
that he believed could get in or out of any houſe in the world, 
if his hands were at liberty. Him the protector deſired to ſee, 
and him the jailer went inſtantly and fetched. The fellow was 
ſuch a miſerable wretch, that Cromwell ſtood aſtoniſhed at the 
ſight of him ; but more ſo at the ſpecimens of his art, which he 
practiſed, at the inftance of his keeper, on locks of the moſt 


curious contrivance : theſe, though of different forms, he readily 


opened; and ſaid, there was no lock ever made but he would 
undertake to open it in the ſame manner. The keeper was then 
ordered to withdraw, and the protector, after ſome private diſ- 
courſe with the fellow, remanded him back to Newgate under 
the ſame guard that brought him. But in the dead of night he 
ſent a nally 

to the keeper, for his releaſement, and with orders to bring him 
again into his preſence to receive ſome inſtructions. When the 
fellow came the ſecond time, the protector then ſhewed him a 
plan of a garden and pavilion, into which he was to make his 
way by opening a certain number of locks, each of which had 
three 

it, promiſing him, if he could, not only a free pardon, but a 
conſiderable reward. The fellow ſaid he would. The protec- 
tor told him he ſhould be conducted to the place where the ſer- 
vice was to be performed, and then he would have a letter given 


him, which he was to drop under a table that he would find in 


the middle of the pavilion, as there repreſented in the plan. This 
was all the fellow was intruſted with ; and care had been taken 
to provide him ſuitable apparel, and every thing neceſſary for his 
journey and the ſervice he was to perform : b that he had no 
ſooner received his inſtructions, than he was hurried off imme- 
diately, and put on board the veſſel that carried him to Spain, 
The perſon to whoſe conduct he was intruſted, had his inſtruc- 
tions likewiſe ; but as the one did not know where he was to be 
carried, ſo the other was not acquainted with the buſineſs of his 
companion when he had brought him to the deſtined place and 
given him the letter ; but was inſtantly to leave him, and repair 
to Venice with another letter, which he was to deliver to the 
Engliſh envoy there. Each performed his ſervice punctually. 
The letter the felon carried was directed to Don Cardenas, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate to the Spaniſh king; and was written in Engliſh 
with Cromwell's own hand, thanking him for the care he had 
taken to perform his engagements, ,and acquainting him the 
20,000]. ſterling, which had been ſtipulated, was lodged in the 
bank of Venice for his uſe, and that he might draw for it when- 
ever he pleaſed. This letter, as Cromwell had foreſeen, was 
picked up by the king, whoſe cuſtom was to repair to that pa- 
vilion every morning, to deliberate on the weighty affairs of the. 
nation, and to read diſpatches, as well as to receive the advice 
and aſſiſtance of his council. The king, knowing the hand, 
but not underſtanding the contents, was greatly alarmed, and im- 
mediately ſent for the Engliſh agent, who read the contents to 
him ; but proteſted his ignorance as to any ſecret intelligence be- 
tween Cardenas and his maſter, who, he ſaid, was of fuch a 
temper as never to intruſt a ſecond perſon with things of that 
nature. This increaſed the king's apprehenſions, and when 
the council aſſembled, Cardenas was ordered to withdraw, and 
the letter was produced by the king, with an account of its con- 
7 oun 


tents, 


y perſon to Newgate, with a warrant ſigned in form 


eys; and then he aſked him if he 8 he could effect 
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tents, and the manner 1 finding it; adding. that Cardenas was, 
indeed, the laſt perſon that ſat there, and A himſelf, the even- 


ing before it was found. All unanimouſſy 9 , e him a 


traitor; and his whole conduct while at the Engliſh court was 
recalled to mind, and urged in proof of it: but the king, whoſe 
affection for him was ſincere, was unwilling to judge. ſo rafhly 
of him without further evidence ; and knowing the artifice of 
courtiers, to diſgrace or ſupplant each other in their prince's 
favour, and that it might not be impoſſible that ſome other of the 
council'might counterfeit ſuch a letter, and drop it there with a 
deſign to ruin Cardenas, propoſed to trace the affair to the bot- 
tom before paſſing ſentence, by ſending to Venice to know if 
ſuch a preciſe ſum was lodged in the bank there, by who 
lodged, and for whoſe. uſe, The king's propoſal was thought 
rea 

Spaniſh miniſter at Venice, to make ſtrict inquiry into the above 
particulars. The meſſenger returned, and brought with him the 
original order, dated the ſame day with the letter to Cardenas, 
written with the ſame hand, and, to remove all ſuſpicion, ſealed 


with the protector's own ſea}, and the great ſeal of England an- 


nexed. There now remained no further doubt. Cardenas was 

infamouſly degraded, and his eſtate confiſcated ; but the king, 

by __ of his age and long ſervices, thought proper to ſpare 
is life. 

During Cromwell's protectorſhip, a deſign was formed for 
re-eſtabliſhing the Jews in this kingdom, with full liberty to 
carry on trade, and exerciſe their religion; but though this affair 
met with violent oppoſition from the heads of the different ſecta- 
ries, yet Oliver ſo far carried his point, as to encourage a ſmall 
body of them to ſettle in their old quarters, under the direction 
of Manaſſeth Ben-Iſrael, a great rabbi, who ſoon built a ſyna- 

gogue, and publicly performed divine worſhip. The intelli- 
gence which the protector received, from time to time, by means 
of the extenſive correſpondence, and cloſe amity, every where 
maintained throughout the univerſe among the ſcattered remains 
of the Jewiſh nation, contributed not a little to the ſucceſs of his 
enterpriſes abroad, and particularly to that of his naval expedi- 
tions; of which the following is an inſtance : 

As the Earl of Orrery was one day walking with Cromwell 
in one of the galleries at Whitehall, a man almoſt in rags ap-' 
peared in view; upon which Cromwell beckoned to him, when 
the man coming, he immediately left the earl, and took him into 
his cloſet. This perſon told him of a great ſum of money that 
the Spaniards were ſending over, in a Dutch man of war, to 
pay their army in Flanders, and alſo the very part of the ſhip 
where the money was depoſited. The protector immediately 


ſent an expreſs to Smith, afterwards Sir Jeremy Smith, who lay | 


in the Downs, informing him that within a day or two ſuch a 


Dutch ſhip would paſs the channel, which he muſt ſearch for | 
Accordingly, when the ſhip paſſed by 


the Spaniſh money. 
Dover, Smith ſent, and demanded leave to ſearch her. The 
Dutch captain replied, © "That none but his maſters ſhould 
ſearch hin.“ Upon which Smith ſent him word, “ that he had 
ſet up an hour-glaſs, and if he did not ſubmit to the ſearch be- 
fore it was run out, he would ſink him.“ The Dutchman, ſee- 


ing it was in vain to contend with a ſuperior force, ſubmitted in | 


time; and the money was all found, and ſafely conducted to 


onable, and a meſſenger was immediately diſpatched to the 


England. —The next time Cromwell ſaw the Lord "Ip 
told him, ** he had his intelligence from that ſeemingly mY 
Jew he ſaw him go to ſome days before.” oom 

Sir RoBERT COTTON, a celebrated antiquarian, wa, born; 


this county on the 22d of January 1370. After havin ky 


ceived a claſſical education, he was ſent to the univerſit 
Cambridge, where, Having finiſhed his ſtudies, he took ws 
gree of- bachelor of. arts, and went to live privately with 2 
Father. | | | ls 
Having, however, an eager thirſt after knowledge, and 
liking a retired life, he went to London, where he entereq bin. 
ſelf a member of a ſociety of antiquarians, who had arecd 1 
meet every Friday in term time, to propoſe the beſt method Fo 
explaining and illuſtrating the antiquities of this iſland. The 
was a laudable, though arduous undertaking; but many of te 


chief ſupporters of it either dying, or removing from London it 
> ; " 


was for ſome years diſcontinued. | 

In the mean time Mr. Cotton applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
antiquity, with all that ardour which might be expected fr 
one in love with the ſubject, and, when only eighteen years of 
age, began to collect charters, records, and other manuſcriptz 


| In this undertaking he was very ſucceſsful ; for many of tj. 


records having been lodged in convents, at the genera] diſſolu. 
tion of religious houſes they came into private hands, from whom 
Mr. Cotton purchaſed them. | 

On the acceſſion of James I. he received the honour gf 
knighthood ; and during the whole of that reign, he was con. 
ſulted on every difficult queſtion relative to the antiquities of thi; 
kingdom. | | 

In 1608 he was appointed one of tlie commiſſioners to inquire 
into the ſtate of the navy, and drew up a memorial of th:i; 
. to be laid before his Majeſty. 

James having exhauſted his treaſures, by profuſion to hi; 
favourites, and being in great want of money, Sir Robert waz 
appointed to inquire into the records, concerning what methog; 
the kings uſed formerly to raiſe taxes from the ſubjcds. hu 
no way proved ſo likely to anſwer the deſigns of the prince 28 
that of creating a new order of knights, called Baronets, cach of 
whom, at the time of receiving the. honour, were to pay, or 
oblige themſelves to pay, at three different times, a ſum of money, 
which, in the whole, amounted to 10951. for their patent. 
This tax was impoſed under a pretence of ſupporting the army 
in Ireland; but, in reality, with no other view than to bring 
money to the king's privy purſe. | 

Sir Robert was a member of the firſt parliament of King 
Charles I. and joined in the petition for the redreſs of grier- 
ances ; but never conſented that things ſhould be carried to ex. 
tremities. He had both the intereſt of the nation, and the 
honour of the king at heart; and adviſed Charles never to 
attempt the raiſing of money in any other way than by conſent 
of parliament. 

e compoſed a great number of tracts, chiefly relating to the 
hiſtory and conſtitution of England ; and made a molit excellent 
collection of antiquities, known by the name of the Cottonian- 
Library, now incorporated with the Britiſh-Muſeum. 

He died at Weſtminſter on the 6th of May 1631, in the 
ſixty-ſecond year of his age. 5 


AN ACCURATE LIST or Taz FAIRS in Tus COUNTY or HUNTINGDON. 
| ome - 5 
Places. Months. Days Articles ſold, Places. Mo nths. Days Articles ſold, 
Alconbury —— | June 24 | Pedlars ware C | Holy-Thurſd. | — 
: My 24 | Corpus-Chriſt | __ Cattle & Pedlary 
Earith .......-.y July . . |25 | > Cattle of all ſorts || St. Neots T hurſday .. 
| November ...| 1 1 WV 13 
Godmancheſter. . . . | Eaſter-Tueſd. |— | Ditto | S 1 1 | For Servants 
Huntingdon... .... March 25 | Pedlars Ware 8 December. . | 17 Cattle and Pediar) 
Whit-Monday | — CC 22 | Pedlary 
FF Gacber 4 55 * and cheeſe : 15 4 12238 
Kimbolton .. December.. . | 11 | Cattle and hogs Spaldwick ......4 | Whit. Sunday 4 Cattle of all fort 
; \ — -- { 38 November. 28 
Leighton 2 2 „„ „%% „ „ö ba 2 3 5 | Cattle of all ſorts Yaxley e Ces Holy-Thurſd. . Horſes and ſheep 
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ety [Diſt. [Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
Places. "he and Gentry; 
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From London to Pane 1 
Huntingdon 


To Kingſland from | 
Shoreditch-Church | 13 


ington 22 Near Tottenham High- Croſs, on 
1 e e High- the left, is Bruce-Caſtle, the ſeat of 
„3„%%%—ͤ;——Z neo <4. Az | the late Alderman Townſend. { 
Edmonton 7 On the right of the ninth mile- 
Ponder's-End . . 8 ſtone- is Durance, the ſeat of R. 


dfeld-Highway . | 94 Child, Eſq. + | 
„ 10 On the left of the twelfth, is 
Waltham-Croſs ... | 11+ | Theobald's Palace, where James J. 


*, Diſt. Neighbouring Seats of the Nobili 

Places, pa - | 400 Gentry. * 
Buntingford 21 
Non | 37 
Kneeſworth.. . ...- 391 
Arringtordn 434 
CC— no ons þ 452] Near Cungrave, is Wimple, a 
ö eo bvias rs 49 | ſeat of the Earl of Hardwicke. 


Papworth-Everard . | 51 

God mancheſter... 561 Ata ſmall diſtance from Hunting- 

Huntingdon ...... | 57+ don, is Hinchinbrook, a ſeat of the 
| Earl of Sandwich. | 
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From Huntingdon 


J 12 died. It is now let out in tenements, to Ely. 
Cheſhunt-Street ... | 13 and belongs to the Duke of Portland. 5 | | 
Wormley.. ..----- | 15 On the gt of the fourteenth, is To Hemmingsford | 44 
Broxbourn.. -----. | 16 | Cheſhunt-Nunnery, the ſeat of N nn wn ns 64 
Hoddeſdon 17 | Colonel Blackwood. = Needenworth ..... 84 
A 19 A little beyond the above, on the E 12 
TD . Wormley-Bury, the ſeat of —A. . Ä 164 
Wade's-Mill.. .... | 223 Sir Abraham Hume, Bart. within a Wentworth... ... 19 
Collier's-End .... | 2445 | mile of which is Broxbourn-Bury, Whichford ..> >. « « 21Z 
Puckeridge 262 | the feat of Lord Monſon. BUY <6 cub K 220 | 231 | 
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An HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, anv BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


OF THE COUNTY OF 


NORTHAMPTON. 


——_ 


AN INSPECTION TABLE FOR THIS COUNTY, 


NORTHAMPTON, belonging to the Dioceſs of Peterborough, and Province of Canterbury, is 


a ws. M4 


Bounded by | Extends | Contains Sends to Parliament Nine 
Members. 
Bedfordſhire, Huntingdonſhire, | In length fifty-five miles. 20 Hundreds, | The County 
and Cambridgeſhire, on the | In breadth twenty-ſix. 330 Pariſhes, Peterborough, 
Eaſt. I And is about 125 miles in cir- 1 City, For Northampton, 
Warwickſhire and Oxfordſhire, | cumference. 11 Market-Towns, Brackley. 
on the Weſt, Its form is that of a boot, and it 551 Villages, 
Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, and | borders upon more counties 25,000 Houſes, Two each. 
Lincolnſhire, on the North. than any other in England. 150,000 Inhabitants. AND 
Buckinghamſhire, on the South. | 
tn One for Highham-Ferrers. | 
- | | 


— 


Tur NarturaL HrsTory oF THis CouNnTyY. 


; | IN PRTHAMPTONSHIRE receives its name from its 


ani} principal' town, Northampton, which, in the Saxon 
: Im 4 is called Hamtun. 5 The prepoſition North was added 
e Conqueſt, to diſtinguiſh it from Southampton, which 


ves alſo, before that time, known by the name of Hamtun 


Their the county is eſteemed equal, if not ſuperior, to 


Sdom, and to that is aſcribed' the reaſon why ſo 
= x 


many of the nobility and gentry have ſeats in it ; for although 
the county is not ſo extenſive as ſome others, yet it contains more 
manſion-houſes, in proportion, than any other in England. 
There is, however, a ſinall tract of country, called Fenland, 
about Peterborough, bordering on Lincolnſhire and Cam- 
bridgeſhire, which is often overflowed by great falls of water 
from the uplands, in rainy ſeaſons: but the inhabitants do not 
ſuffer the water to ſtay ſo long upon the ground, even in winter, 
as to affect the air; of which the healthfulneſs of the inhabitants 
is an undeniable proof, 

The 
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Cherwell. | 8 
The Nen riſes near the borders of Warwickſhire, and, run- 
ning Eaſt, paſſes Northampton, when it becomes navigable. 


Frotn, thence it turns North-Eaſt, and, paſſing by ſeveral towns, 
ſeparates Lincolnſhire from Cambridgetbire, and falls into the 


| German-Ocean at a place called the Waſhes, near Lynn in 
Norfolk. 7 5 


The Welland riſes in Lincolnſhire, and entering this county 
near the borders of Rutlandſhire, falls into the Nen, North-Eaſt 


of Peterborough. 
The Ouſe riſes near Brackley in this county, and running 
North-Eaſt through Buckingham, Bedford, Cambridge, and, 


Norfolk, empties itſelf into the German-Ocean not far from 
Lynn. | | 


The Cherwell riſes at the South-Weſt corner of this county, 
from whence 1t takes its courſe into Oxfordſhire, and falls into 
the Thames at Oxford. So OE 

All theſe rivers produce great plenty of freſh-water fiſh, ſuch 
as perch, roach, dace, gudgeons, eels, chubs, and pikes. 


There are alſo ſome fiſh peculiar to theſe rivers, ſuch as thoſe 


called the ſhallors, found in the river Cherwell, and the bed-eel, 
and burbot, in the river Nen. Sometimes there are caught ſtur- 
geon, ſalmon, ſmelts, and lampreys; but theſe are not very 
common. 

The inhabitants of this county are extremely polite, which is 
not to be wondered at, when we conſider th 
of nobility and gentry that reſide among them; and the many 
public roads that paſs through the different towns, by which they 
have an opportunity of converſing with ſtrangers in every part 
of the kingdom. | 


A DescriPtivE AccouxT OF THE City, BorOUGHS, 


CORPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. N 


NoRTHAMPTON, the moſt central town in the county, is 
ſituated ſixty-ſeven miles North-Weſt of London. We entered 
this beautiful town at the Weſt-Gate, and paſſed beneath the ſite 
of the caſtle. Nothing, except an outer wall and foſs, re- 


mains; in part of which is a valt ſtratum of ferruginous 


geodes. ; | 
Oppoſite to the caſtle is a great mount, once the foundation 


'of ſome more ancient fortreſs ; perhaps one of the line of forts 
which croſſed this and the neighbouring counties. 


One exilts 
at Towceſter, and another lies about three miles to the Ealt. 


It appears that the Danes were poſſeſſed of Northampton in 917, 


and from thence, for a long time, made their barbarous excur- 
Before the year 1010, they had quitted the place ; but in 
their inroads that year, they burnt the town, and deſolated the 
county. | | 

In 1064 the Northumbrians, under Morcar, a cruel ſet of 


| banditti, advanced as far as Northampton, and committed moſt 


unprovoked outrages. They - murdered the inhabitants, burnt 
the houſes, carried off thouſands of cattle, and multitudes of 


. priſoners. But in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, here were 


lixty burgeſſes in the king's lordſhip, and ſixty houſes. At the 


time of the Conqueſt, fourteen were waſte ; but at the time of 


the ſurvey, there were forty burgeſſes in the new borough. 
Simon de Sancto Licio, or Senliz, a noble Norman, founded 
here the caſtle. He had married Maude, daughter of Wal- 
theof, the Saxon Earl of Northampton, and ſucceeded to the 
title. The Conqueror had beſtowed this town, and whole hun- 
dred of Fawſley, then worth forty pounds a year, on St. Liz, to 
provide ſhoes for his horſes, From that period it became conſi- 
derable, was frequently the ſeat of parliaments, and was on 


ſeveral other occaſions honoured with the royal preſence. 


We muſt particularize the great council held here in 1164, in 
which the contumacy of "Thomas a Becket was punithed by a 
heavy fine. At this time the whole people came as one man; 
and yet all were unequal to the pride and obſtinacy of the ſingle 


relate. The other great council, or parliament, was ſummoned. 


in 1176, to confirm the ſtatutes of Clarendon ; in which the 


rights of the crown, and cuſtoms of the realm, eſpecially as to 


judicial procecdings, had been eſtabliſhed. 
During the civil conteſts which England was ſo unhappily 
afflicted with, it came in for its ſhare of the calamities incident 


to war, In that between King John and the barons, it was 


Routly defended on the part of the king againft Robert Fitzwalter, 
"a 1 3 


The Leam riſes on the Eaſtern borders of this county, and, 
after a winding courſe, falls into the Avon near Warwick. 


e great numbers 


x» COMPLETE. BRITISH TR 
, bo | fanatically ſtyled “ Marſhal of the army of God and the 


church; who, for want of military engines, was objs- 
raiſe the ſiege. This poſt was of ſuch importance, than to 
the charter of liberty was extorted from John, the conſtaty after 
the time being was ſworn (by the twenty-five barons x ef 


as a committee to enforce its execution) to govern {FONG 


| according to their pleaſure. This was done in the fulneſs _ le 
ower; but as ſoon. as the perjured prince got the : their 
and, he appointed Fulk de Breans, a valiant, but baſes” 


Norman, to the command, as one in whom he could ent 
conkde. / . Sg : wo 1 we . Utitel 
In the year 1263, the younger Mountſort and his 
it againſt hats ſovereigh Hay III. The king "bar held 
them with a vaſt force; and having, with his batterin ay 
made a great breach in that part of the town-walls 2 
the monaſtery of St. Andrew, entered the place, and A 
a ſhort, but vigorous reſiſtance, made the whole 9 11 
8 = Sarnen 
In 1460, Henry VI. made Northampton the place of FS 


rv 


dezvous of his forces. The ſtrength of his army encour; ed 


| his ſpirited queen to offer battle to his young antagoniſt 
of March, then at the head of a err r Ry.” A 3 


was demanded by the earl, and rejected by the royal party, wh 
marched out of the town, and encamped in the meadows he 
tween it and Hardinſton. The battle was fierce and bd 
but by the treachery of Edmund, Lord Grey, of Ruthey wi 
deſerted his unhappy maſter; victory declared in favour of te 
houſe of York. Thouſands were ſlain or drowned in the New 
among them, the Duke of Buckingham, Earl of Shrewſhi;. 
John, Vicount Beaumont, and Lord Egremont. The Duke a 
interred in the church of the Grey-Friars ; others of the men g 
rank in the adjacent abbey of De la Pre ; and others in th; 
hoſpital of St. ſohn, in the town. 

he town had been encloſed with a ſtrong wall, probably, he. 
fore the reign of King John ; for mention is made, in the ſecond 
year of his reign, of the Eaſt-Gate, one of the four. The 
walls were of breadth ſufficient for ſix men to walk abreaf. 
Both walls and caſtle were early neglected ; for they appear to 
have been, anno 1593, in a ruinous {tate ; yet part of the caitle wi; 
uſed as a priſon before the year 1675: and within had been! 


royal free chapel, dedicated to St. George; to which a chap. 


lain was preſented by the crown, with a falary of fifty ſhilling 
a year. e | 

In the civil wars of the laſt century, Northampton was fcize 
by Lord Brook, for the uſe of the parliament. In 1642 he for. 
tified it with a foſs and ramparts; converted the bridges into 
draw-bridges ; and brought Nera ieces of cannon to defend 
it, in caſe of attack. Whether it diſtinguiſhed itſelf by any par- 
ticular acts of diſloyalty beyond other places, we cannot (ay; 
but, in 1662, purſuant to an order of council, the walls, gates 
and part of the caſtle, were demoliſhed. | 

'The moſt ancient of the religious houſes in this town was the 
priory of St. Andrew, founded about the year 1076, by Simon de 
St. Liz (firſt Earl of Northampton of his name) and Maude 
his wife. Hepeopled it with Cluniacs, and in 1084 made it ſub- 
ject to the abbey of St. Mary de Caritate, a monaſtery upon the 
Loire. This occaſioned it to undergo the common fate of al 
alien priories, that of being ſeized into the king's hands. It 
was ſurrendered to Henry at the diſſolution, by Francis Abres, 
then prior; who, in reward for his ready compliance, was ap- 

ointed the firſt dean of Peterborough. The houſe ſtood at the 
North end of the town, and, with the demeſne lands, ws 
granted by Edward VI. to Thomas Smith. 

The Grey Friars, or Franciſcans, had a houſe on the Welt 
ſide of the place. They originally hired a habitation in &. 
Giles's pariſh, but afterwards built one on ſome ground given them 
by the town, A. D. 1245. Above this houſe was a priory of Car 
melites, or White-Friars, founded in 1271, by Simon Mountion 
and Thomas Chetwood. The Dominicans were fixed here be- 
fore 1240. John Dalyngton was either founder, or a conlicer- 
able benefactor. 

William Peverel, natural ſon to the Conqueror, founded, be. 
fore 1112, a houſe of Black-Canons, in honour of St. James 
This Peverei had no leſs than forty- four manors granted to hin 
in this county. The revenues of this houſe amounted e 
1751. 8s. 2d. according to Dugdale; or 2131. 178. un accord 
ing to Speed. Henry VIII. granted it to Nicholas Gif 
Its laſt abbot was William Brokden, who, with five mois 
oe it in 1540, | | 

he Auſtin-Friars, or Friars-Eremites, had a houſe here 
Bridge-Street, founded in 1922, by Sir John Longueville, d 
Wolverton in Buckinghamſhire ; and ſeveral of his name es 
interred there. John Goodwyn, the prior, with ſeven fria, f, 
ſigned it to the king in 1339. It was ſoon after granted i 
Robert Dighton. Its revenues are unknown. 1 
The college of All-Saints was founded in 1439, with licebt 
of purchaſing to the value of twenty marks. It conſiſted ” 
of two fellows. In 1535, it was found, clear of all 1% 
to be worth 11. 19s. 4d. College-Lane, in this town, take“ 
name from it. | 4 

The hoſpital of St. John is an ancient building, ſtandins : 
Bridge-Street. It conliſts of a chapel, a large hall, with apare 
ments for the brethren, and two rooms above for the co-brotien 
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NORTHAMPTON. 


165 


| "538 the reception of infirm poor, probably by 
t Was Ne Northampton; who died vol: 

| oo that dignity in 1168. He is by ſome ſuppoſed to have 
a ther to Simon St. Clere; but Leland juſtly inſinuates, 
h : 15 family never was called by that name, but by that of 
a | e x» 

B -T1tion, its clear revenues were 571. 19s. 6d. Sir 
1 Es SD then high ſteward of the houſe, and had 
uu Dhillings yearly ; and eight poor perſons were maintained at 
orty, ice a day each; a charity founded by John Dallington, 
3 confirmed in 1340, by Henry Burgherſt, biſhop of 
| in It is at preſent overned by a maſter, and two co- 
| hers or chaplains, whole ſalary 1s five pounds each, with 
Wn ſhillings each, in lieu of firing, and ten ſhillings on re- 
ewing of leaſes. The 9 * poor people are named by the 
© aſter, and maintained in lodgin e and common room, 
| ſhilling and twopence weekly. L 
e ſtands a little more to the South of St. 


John's, beyond the South gate, in the ſuburbs called The 
Duarters, which extend to the South bridge. This owes its foun- 
Mion, in 1450, to the reſpect the citizens had for St. Thomas 
Becket. Originally it maintained twelve poor people: {ix 


later years, by Richard Maſlingberd. It is governed by a warden, 
3 hep of 250 aldermen; ke the vicar of All-Saints is the 
haplain, with an annual ſalary of gl. 16s. 8d. | 

dere is, beſides, an hoſpital on the South-ſide of the town, 
in the pariſh of Hardingſtone, dedicated to St. Leonard, for a 
aſter and leprous brethren, founded before 1240. The mayor 
nd burgeſſes were patrons. Dugdale valued it at ten pounds 
e muſt not omit mentioning the ſhort-lived univerſity which 
xiſted in this town; and which aroſe from the following occa- 
Fon; in 1238; Otho, the pope's legate, happened to viſit the 
miverſity of Oxford, and took his reſidence at the nei hbouring 
onvent of Oſney. He was one day reſpectfully waited on by the 
udents, who were inſolently refuſed admittance by the Italian 
orter., At length, after intolerable provocation from the clerk 
K the kitchen, a Welch ſtudent drew his bow, and ſhot him 


nent, cauſed the firſt ſeceſſion of the ſtudents to Northampton, 

d other places. In ſucceedin | 
taſioned further emigrations. At length, theſe emigrations were 

ade under ſanction of the king, who imagined that the 
viſturbances aroſe from the too 
dne place. | t no! 
dents ſettled in this town. Either from reſentment of former 
roceedings againſt them, or from the uſual diſlike youth have 


ich, they formed themſelves into companies; had their 
Jiſtinguiſhing banner; and when Henry III. made his attack 
pn Northampton, proved by far his moſt vigorous opponents. 
(er the king had made himſelf maſter of the place, he deter- 
hined to hang every ſtudent ; but being at length appeaſed, he 
zermitted them to return to Oxford, under the conduct of 
dimon Mountfort ; and aboliſhed the univerſity of North- 
mpton. nd = | 
This town is beautifully ſituated on an eminence, gently 
loping to the river, which bounds it on the South, as it alſo does 
In the Weſt. The ſtreets are in general ſtraight, and very hand- 
bmely built. The great market-place is an ornament to the 
dwn: few can boaſt the like, | 

Much of the beauty of Northampton is owing to the calamity 
ſuſtained by fire, on September 20, 1675 ; when the preatelt 
art was «laid in aſhes. The houſes were at that time chiefly 
fooden, Twenty-five thouſand pounds were collected by briefs 
nd private charity towards its relief; and the king gave a thou- 
and tons of timber, out of Whittlewood-Foreſt, and remitted 
e wy of chimney-money in this town for ſeven years ; ſo that 
was ſoon rebuilt ; and changed its wooden edifices for more ſe- 
ure and ornamental houſes of ſtone... | 


ſead, The reſentment of ae and the fear of puniſh- 


— —— + — — — 


— . = Inn De 


years freſh riots aroſe, and oc- | 


reat concourſe of ſcholars at | 
It is ſaid that not fewer than fifteen thouſand ſtu- 


d governing powers, they took the part of the barons. Upon | 


| 


The church of All-Saints fell a victim to the flames. The 
d church was a large pile, with a tower in the centre; it was 
built with great magnificence, and is a conſiderable ornament 
d this handſome town. The portico is very elegant, ſupported 
front by eight columns of the Ionic 4 the body ſtands 
four lofty columns, and has a neat dome in the middle; the 
of is beautifully ſtuccoed. This church, and that of St. Peter, 
ere beſtowed on the priory of St. Andrew, by Simon de St. 
Iz, the founder, All-Saints is at preſent in the gift of the 
1 of the corporation, who are inhabitants of the 
The church of the Holy-Sepulchre was ſuppoſed to have been 
ft by the Knights. Templars, on the all of that at Jeruſa- 
m. The inutative part is round, with a nave iſſuing from it. 
| the round part is a periſtyle of eight round pillars, thirteen. 
1 eight inches high, and twelve feet three in circumference. 
de capitals conſiſt of two round fillets: the arches ſharp 
plain 3 the ſpace from the wall to the pillars is eleven, 
8 diameter, from the inſide of one pillar to that of the 
0 * 's twenty-nine feet two inches. In the centre of the 
1 ands, in the church of Jeruſalem, the ſuppoſed ſepulchre ; 
N. probable a model might be placed in thoſe which we 


O. 17. | 


find of the ſame kind in our iſland: for beſides this, the Temple 
church in London, and St. Sepulchre's in Cambridge, are built 
on the ſame plan. The ſteeple, and ſome other parts of that 
iy queſtion, have been added after the building of the circular 
cht EE 3 | g 

St. Peter's church is a ſingular building; two corners of the 
tower are ornamented with three round pillars : above theſe are 


— 


two, and above them one; all gradually leſſer than the others. 


The middle of the tower is ornamented with ſmall round arches, 
which are continued a outfide of the body, of the church, 
and have a good effect. ithin are two rows of round arches, 


| carved with zizzag-work : the pillars which ſupport theſe are 


alternately ſingle and quadruple. A ſmall monument commemo- 
rates John Sith, that eminent mezzotinto-ſcraper, who died in 
January 1742, aged ninety. 2 | 

The advowſon of this church was given by Edward III. to the 
hoſpital of St. Catharine, near the Tower in London, and {till 
remains under its patronage. 


in this town, was obliged to do it in this church only; having 
here firſt' performed his virgil and prayers on the preceding even- 


ing. St. Giles's church ſtands in the Eaſt-ſkirts of the town; 
ore were added in 1634, by Sir John Langham ; and one more but contains nothing worthy of notice. 


In old times Northampton was poſſeſſed of three other 
churches, which are now deſtroyed. . St. Bartholomew's ſtood 


ſtowed by St. Liz on his convent of St. Andrew. St. Edmund's 


ſtood without the Eaſt-gate, and was alſo under the patronage of. 


St. Andrew's: and the church of St. Gregory was the third ; 
alſo the property of that much-favoured houſe. 


| ſcription which ſupports it does honour to the place, by proving 
| the benevolence of its inhabitants. That of 1779 amounted to 
near eight hundred pqunds; and the number of patients perfectly 
cured, from its foundation in 1744 to the former year, is not fewer 
than thirteen thouſand one hundred and fifty. 
The county-hall is a very handſome building, and ornamented 
in the manner which gives dignity to courts of juſtice. The vul- 
ar are affected with external ſhew, and never pay half the re- 
ſpect to a judge ſcampering in boots and bob-wig up the ſtairs of 
a barn-like court, as they would to the ſame, who adds 
ſolemnity to his merit, and aſſumes the garb ſuited to his cha- 
racter. bY | | 
The jail is at a ſmall diſtance from the ſeſſions-houſe, and was 
| original 
him to the juſtices of the peace. 


| corporation tranſacts its buſineſs. Northampton was incorpo- 
rated by Henry II. Henry III. gave it power of chooſing annu- 
ally a mayor and two bailiffs, to be elected by all the free- men; 
but Henry VII. ordered by charter, that the mayor and his 
| brethren, late mayors, ſhould name forty-eight perſons of the 
| inhabitants, with liberty of changing them as often as was found 
| neceſſary ; which forty-eight, with the mayor and his brethren, 
| and ſuch as had been mayors and bailiffs, were annually to ele& 


on the Eaſt-ſide of the road going to Kingſthorpe ; and was be- 


y a houſe built by Sir Thomas Haſelwood, and ſold by 


Whoſoever intended to clear himſelf of any criminal accuſation 


Among the public buildings, we ſhall firſt ſpeak of the county- 
| infirmary ; not on account of the beauty or magnificence of the 
| houſe ; for it is laudably deſtitute of both ; but becauſe the ſub- 


The town or > noms is an ancient building, in which the 


all future mayors and bailiffs. There are, beſides, a recorder, 


chamberlai 
| other member of the corporation, nominated by the mayor, 
aldermen, and bailiffs, are juſtices of the peace within the town 
| for one year. The mayor, recorder, or his deputy, and one 
juſtice, are neceſſary to form a ſeſſions : they have power in cri- 


minal cauſes to try all offenders; but wiſely leave all but petty 


larcenies to the judges of the great ſeſſions. 

Northampton is e the moſt ancient boroughs. In the 
parliament held at Acton-Burnel, in the time of Edward I. in 
was one of the nineteen trading- towns which ſent two members 
each. Every inhabitant, * reſident or non-reſident, free or not 
free, has liberty of voting: a cruel privilege for ſuch who have 
of late years been ambitious of recommending their repreſen- 
tatives. . 

From Northampton we viſited Caſtle-Aſhby, the princely ſeat 
of the Comptons, Earls of Northampton : it Hes about ſix miles 
South-Eaſt of the town, in a wet country, and without any ad- 
vantage of ſituation : it is a large ſtructure, ſurrounding a Hand- 
ſome ſquare court, with a beautiful ſkreen, the work of Inigo 
Jones, bounding one ſide : but a greater part is attributed to that 
architect, though ſome is more ancient than his time; yet he 
probably had the reſtoring of the old houſe, as the finiſhing ap- 
pears, by a date on the ſtone baluſtrade, to be in 1624, preceded 
by the pious text, Ny Dominus edificaverit domum, in vanum 
laboraverunt qui ædiſicant eum. | 

One front is taken up by a long gallery, and at the end is a 
ſmall room, the chapel-cloſet, In it is a full-length of * 
Compton, biſhop of London: he was youngeſt ſon of the 
famous loyal Earl of Northampton, and went for a ſhort time 
into the army, after the Reſtoration ;- but ſoon quitted it for the 
church. In 1674 he was promoted to the biſhopric of Oxford, 
and in the next year to that of London. His abilities were-ſaid - 
not to be ſhining ; but his diſcharge of the paſtoral office gained 
him great reputation. - He was firmly attached to the conſtitution 
and religion of his country; and, in the reign of the bigotted 
| Tt a | 55 3 


n, and town-clerk : the mayor, late mayor, and one 
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began the Fe onarys finiſhed and. 


cum Anglicanum in 1743. H. ſs 11 
became poſſeſſed of benefices in this county; and died jn 1767, 


the hero's arms, 
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James, underwent the honour of ſuſpenſion, for not complying | 
with the views of-the court. He appeared in arms at Nottingham, 
in ſupport of the Revolution; and lived till 1713, when he died, 
at ihe ape of eighty-one... oi on ne 1: 4 | 
In the ſame cloſet is a good head of the Rev. Mr. Lye, who 

ubliſhed by the Rev. 
Mr. Manning in 1772. He alfo publiſhed Junius's Etymologi- 
He was born at Totneſs in 1694; 
at the rectory of Vardly-Haſtings. 5 
The drawing-room is remarkably grand; it is fifty feet five 
inches by twenty-four; and eighteen feet ten inches high. It is 
Lung with tapeſtry, the meritorious labour of two aunts of the 
preſent lord. The chimney-piece is of an enormous ſize; a 
quarry of ſtone filled with ſhells from Raunce. 


Mr. Walpole had made us impatient for the ſight of the 


picture of the hero John Talbot, firſt Earl of Shrewſbury, by 


informing us that ſuch a portrait exiſted in this houſe. We 
were at firſt' much chagrined by. our attendant denying all 
knowledge of it. At length, after much ſearch, we diſcovered 
it in a garret, and redeemed the earl and his ſecond, counteſs 
from beneath a load of paltry pictures flung into one of the 
arrets. ; | : 

The portraits are originals; coarſe, and rudely painted on 
board, as might be expected from the. artiſts of the | oc ory in 
which they, flouriſhed. It has on it this latter - inſcription : 
« John Talbote, Lord Talbote, created Earl of Shrewſbury by 
Henry VI.” His countenance is hard, his hair ſhort and ill- 
combed, and his hands ſtretched out in the attitude of prayer. 
He is in armour, but moſtly covered with a mantle emblazoned 
with his arms. His ſword, ſum Talboti pro occidere inimicot meos, 
is wanted. He was the terror of France: his name put armies 
to flight. He had been victorious in forty ſeveral and dangerous 
ſkirmiſhes :.. at length was ſlain, in 1453, aged eighty, at 
Chaſtillon; and with him periſhed the good fortune of the Engliſh 
during that unhappy reign. His herald, dreſſed in the ſurtout of 

05 his body, embraced it, took off the 
ſurtout painted with his maſter's arms, clothed the dead corpſe 
with it, and burſt into theſe paſſionate expreſſions: “ Alas! is it 
you? I pray God pardon all my miſdoings! I have been your 


officer of arms forty. years or more; it is time I ſhould ſurrender | 
1 but his greateſt act was the founding of Chelſea-Hoſpital, which 


: by 


them to you.“ | 


His Counteſs Margaret, eldeſt daughter and co-heir of Richard 


Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, is repreſented in the ſame atti- 
tude; and with a herald's ſurtout properly emblazoned. Her 
cap is worked with lions rampant, the arms of her huſband: 
her neck ornamented with gold chains. She died June 14, 
1468, and was interred in St. Paul's cathedral. The body of 
her lord was brought. . over and buried at Whitchurch in 
Shropſhire. „ A i 8 

Here is a portrait of Spencer, Earl of Northampton (the juſtly- 
boafted character and hero of the houſe) repreſented in armour. 
His genius was ſo extenſive, that in his youth he at once kept 


four different tutors in employ, who daily had their reſpective 


hours for inſtructing him in the different arts they profeſſed. In 
the civil wars he was the great rival of Lord Brooks, whom he 
drove out of his own county of Warwick; and was a moſt 
ſucceſsful opponent to the Earl of Eſſex. - He joan ah two 
thouſand of the beſt-diſciplined men in the army to the royal 
ſtandard at Nottingham. At length he fell, in Staffordſhire, in 
March 1643, deſperately fighting; forgetting, as is too frequently 
the caſe with great minds, the difference between the general and 
common man. | E  , 

His eldeſt ſon, James, Earl of Northampton, is in armour, and 
with a great dog near him. He inherited his father's valour, and 
was wounded in the battle in which his father was ſlain. In all 
the following actions he maintained a ſpirit worthy of his name. 
On the fall of monarchy he lived retired ; but on the Reſtoration 
he was loaden with honours, and died in the fulneſs of glory at 
this place, in December 1681. 3 1 

A portrait, Which. we took to be Sir Spencer Compton, his 
third brother, is dreſſed in a green ſilk veſt, a laced turn- over, 
and with long hair. This youth was at the battle of Edge-Hill, 
at an age when he was not able to graſp a piſtol; yet cried with 
vexation that he was not permitted to ſhare in the ſame glory and 
danger with his elder brothers. (3 6 en 

The celebrated Edward Sackville, Earl of Dorſet, is painted 
in armour. His well-known. ſpirit, in the duel between him 
and Lord Bruce, would make one imagine, that he would have 
appeared with peculiar luſtre: in the field of action, 1 the 
civil wars; but fortune flung him but once into the bloody ſcenes 
of that period. He fought with diſtinguiſhed bravery at Edge- 
Hill, and retook the royal ſtandard, after its bearer, Sir Edward 
Verney, was flain. Might not the 5 of the ſanguinary 
conflict at Tergoſe reſt heayy on his mind, and make him ſhun, 
for the future, ſcenes of deſtruction; for he could do it with 
unimpeached reputation? Certain it is, that his lordſhip acted 
chiefly in the cabinet, was a faithful ſervant to his maſter, and a 
true friend to his country; and ſpent the reſt of his ſervice in. 
earneſt and unremitting endeavours to quality affairs, and reſtore 
peace to his country. After the king's death, he never ſtirred out 
of his houſe ; and died in 1652, at his houſe, then called Dorſet- 


Houſe, in Saliſbury-Court, : 
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Buckingham; bearded, whiſkered, and repreſented as 420 lech 


That favourite of fortune, Sir 


the firſt of the kind ever known, he was appointed Paymaſte 
I, 


Sir Stephen made a noble uſe of the gifts of fortune be 


Lord Huſſey ; who alienated it, in the time of Henry VIII. u 


firſt of the name who ſettled at this place. 


58 * of Henry, ſeventh Earl of Kent, of the name of Grey 


of Shrewſbury. She is alſo in black, with a great black age, 


woman. 


. 3 4 I s 
one, and read it every morning during the ſeſſions) eo 


Here 1 ſingular head, called chat of George il 
' Ul 


The heads of the Duke of Somerſet, Protector 
Earl of Bedford, Sir Thomas More, and another, the 
which we have forgot, are beautifully painted in ſmall bree of 
: : tephen F. ox, is repre 
ſitting, in a long wig and 'night-gown :. a good. ok; elite 
He was the ſon of a private. family in Witt, ing man, 
himſelf by the moſt laudable of means, that of merit. As kt 
battle of Worceſter, in which his elder brother was en ter the 
fled with him to France, and was entertained by Hebel he 
Percy, then lord-chamberlain to our exiled monarch, Y, Lon 
Fox was committed the whole regulation of the Tak Young 
« who, as Lord Clarendon obſerves, was well qualified ehold: 
languages, and all parts of clerkſhip, honeſty, and 4 
as Was neceſſary for ſuch a truſt; and indeed his g 
modeſty, and prudence, did very much contribute to the brine? 
the family, which for fo many years had been under no Bing 
ment, into very good order.” On the Reſtoration, he HY 
clerk of the green-cloth; and on the railing of the two derte, 


Francis, fir 


and ſoon after paymaſter-general to all the forces 

In 1679, he was made oe of the lords of the — 1 7 
ſame year, firſt commiſſioner in the office of maſter of by 
horſe ; and in 1682, had intereſt to get his ſon Charles 8 
only twenty-three years old, to be appointed ſole paymaſte p 
the forces, and himſelf, in 1684, ſole commiſſioner for mk ; 
the horſe. James II. continued to him every kind of ran 
yet Sir Stephen made a very eaſy tranſition to the ſucceedin . 
and enjoyed the ſame degree of courtly emolument. lane 
thought he- might have expected another return from this ca 
of the Stuarts; accordingly excepted him in his act of grace 2 
the intended invaſion f 1692. | 'J 


rebuilt the church of Farly, his native place; built an hof Ita 
there for ſix poor men, and as many poor women; creSlly 
chapel there, and handſome lodgings e chaplain, endowin 
it with 188]..a year: he founded in the ſame place a chart: 
ſchool; he built the.chancel of a church in the North of Witthis 
which the rector was unable to do. He alſo built the church 
of Culford in Suffolk, and pewed the cathedral of Saliſbury; 


he firſt projected, and contributed 13,000]. towards the carrying 
on; alleging, that he, could not bear to ſee the comma 
ſoldiers, who had ſpent their ſtrength in our ſervice, beg u 
our doors. - | POR 5 c 

He married his ſecond wife in 170g, when he was ſeventy- 
years, of age, and had by her two ſons: Stephen, late Earl 
Iicheſter, and Henry, late Lord Holland. His happineſs continue 
to his laſt moment; for he died, without experiencing the uſul 
infirmities of eighty-nine, in October 1716. 

The manor of Caſtle-Aſhby was called in the Doomſty: 
Book, Aſebi: it was afterwards called Aſhby-David, from Dad 
de Eſſeby, who was lord of it in the time of Henry III. Jt fel 
afterwards to Walter de Langton, biſhop of Litchfield ; who, 
in 1305, got leave to fortify it ; from which it got the named 
Caſtle-Aſhby. It afterwards paſſed through ſeveral ownen, 
The Greys, Lords of Ruthin and Earls of Kent, poſſeſſed it for 
a long time; till Richard, who died in 1503, parted with it to 


Sir William Compton, of Compton- Vinyate, in Warwickſhi, 
anceſtor of the preſent noble poſſeſſor. 

The grounds have been laid out by Mr. Brown, and the 
church, dedicated to St. Nicholas, ſtands in them, at a {mall 
diſtance from the houſe. We took horſes, and rode through the 
park, and, after a mile and a half, reached Eaſton-Mauduit, one 
of the ſeats of the Earls of Suflex ; a large, but low old houle 
with a quadrangle in the middle. This place probably took the 
addition of Mauduit from ſome ancient owner. Sir Chriſtopher 
Yelverton, third ſon of a very ancient family in Norfolk, was de 


In the hall is a ful 


8 : „ . Fn, TEETER FF 


The portraits in this houſe are numerous. 


dreſſed in black, with a turn-over; and another of his la 
Elizabeth, ſecond daughter and co-heir of Gilbert, ſeventh Eat 


light hair, bare neck, and ruff. 

Her father, in white, with a black cloak, ruff, and Georg 
He died in 1616. A miſnamed portrait, called his great 4. 
ceſtor, the firſt Earl of | Shrewſbury, is ſhewn here. It ſeems 
to be of ſome nobleman of the time of Edward VI. drelſe 
© 8 with a ſword, the George, and the garter about 

is leg. | | 

On the ſtairs is an excellent painting of an old pou 


* 


In the dining- room is a half. length of Sir Chriſtopher Yelven 
with a ruff, and in his robes, as one of the juſtices of the Rug 
Bench. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the profeſſion of the law B 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was appointed queen's ſeſſen 
and was choſen ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons in 55 
His ſpeech of excuſe is ſingular, and hiſtorical of himſelf. H 
prayer (for in thoſe days it was uſual for the ſpeaker to con 
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1 TAT CO 
1 t. good ſenſe and piety. He was the purchaſer of 
jg At died here in 1607, and was buried in the adjacent 


church. 


; „Sir Henry, appears in the ſame habit with the father. 
— 1626, = = pf He proved as diſtinguiſhed a lawyer 
as his father, but was leſs fortunate, in falling on more dangerous 
He owed his riſe to the profligate favourite, Ker, Earl 
On the. diſgrace of his er Sir Henry had 
'itude enough to refuſe to plead againſt him, notwithſtanding 

is office, as er een might have been a plea for doing 
it. When he was attorney- general, he fell under the diſpleaſure 
5 me court: —he was charged by the Commons with making 

out the patents for the monopolies, ſo juſtly complained of in 
that reign. | | veins, 
unths, which were interpreted as if his delinquency. was not 
difagreeable to the king and the then favourite Buckingham. 
The rage of the court was directed againſt him: he was fined 
in 20,000 marks to the king, and 6, ooo to Buckingham, who 
inſtantly remitted the laſt. Perhaps the favourite might fear 
bim; it having been ſaid, that one cauſe of his diſgrace was 
the refuſal of making out patents to the degree which the duke 
deſired, whoſe brother was deeply concerned in this plunder of 
the public. A mean letter to Buckingham, and a ſubmiſſion in 
the ſtar-chamber, acknowledging errors of negligence, ignorance, 
and miſpriſion, reſtored him to favour. In the following reign 
he was made one of the judges of the Common-Pleas, and died 
in January 1690. ; pf „„ 

Hlis grandſon, Sir Henry Yelverton, Baronet, is dreſſed in a 
brown mantle and large wig. He was a worthy character, with 
a moſt religious turn; a ſtrenuous defender of Chriſtianity in 
general, and of the church of England in particular, as appears 
by his writings in behalf of both, Wo 1 | 

His lad 3 daughter and ſole heireſs of Charles Lon- 

ieville, 
eee © to her ſon Charles. She is very beautiful, and repre- 
ſented by Sir Peter Lely with her head reclining on her hand. 

Anne, daughter to the ſecond Sir Chriſtopher, is drawn by the 
ſame painter, in yellow, leaning on an urn. She was firſt married 
to Robert, Earl of Mancheſter, and afterwards to Charles, Earl 
of Halifax. | EF 

A Lady Bulkeley, it 

A head of Frances, Viſcounteſs Hatton, daughter to the laſt 
Sir Henry Velverton. ; | 1 

Barbara, daughter to Sir Thomas Slingſby, ſecond wife to 
Thomas, Earl of Pembroke, by Dahl. 8 

Mrs. Lawſon, à celebrated beauty of her time, bare-necked, 
in a looſe habit claſped before, with a ſort of veil flung over her 
head. . Ip 

Sir John Talbot, a head, with a large wig and armour. 

The church is at a ſmall diſtance from the houſe: it is now in 
the gift of Chriſt-Church, Oxford ; but formerly belonged to the 
abbey of Lavendon, Buckinghamſhire: within are very expenſiye' 
monuments. The firſt is in memory of Sir Chriſtopher Velver- 
ton, who died in 1607, aged ſeventy-ſix; and his lady Margaret, 
daughter of 'T homas Cateſby, of Ecton and Whiſton, in this 
county. Their figures are placed recumbent, and painted : he 
in his robes, and ſquare cap, and an artichoke at his feet; ſhe in 


times. 
of Somerſet. 


a black jacket and petticoat, and great diſtended hood; at her 


feet a cat, alluſive to her name. 


Over them are two arched canopies of veined marble, ſupport- 


ed by fix ſquare pillars of ſhell- ſtone. On one ſide of the tomb 
2 eight females; on the other, two male figures, and a little 
girl. 8 | yu | 
The other monument is of his ſon, Sir Henry. His figure is 
placed in his robes : and on one ſide his lady, Anne, daughter of 
dir William Twiſden, of Rawdon-Hall, in Kent, lies by him, 
wrapped in a black cloak from head to feet. Round her neck 
is a ruff: in one hand an open book. Above them is a vaſt 
- Canopy, with various ſtatues on the top. This, is ſupported on 
each ſide by two full-length figures of alms-men, in black gowns 
and hoods, with great white beards; the arch reſting on their 
heads. This propably alludes to ſome charitable foundation with 
which we are unacquainted. In front, beneath Sir Henry, is an 
altar, at which kneel two men in armour, and two in cloaks, and 
five women. It does not appear that either Sir Chriſtopher, or 
Sir Henry, left a number of 

their reſpective tombs. 
In our return we ſaw at Little-Billings the poor remains of 
the manſion of the great family of „ John de 
Longueville was declared Lord of the place in 1915. This was he 
who founded the Auguſtines in Northampton. It continued in 
the name till the time of Queen Elizabeth, or James I. when that 

ſucceſſion expired in the perſon of Sir Edward Longueville. 
Not far from hence we.viſited Clifford's-Hill, in the pariſh of 
p oughton-Parya, a vaſt artificial mount, having once on it a 
pecula, or watch-tower. The coins found in and near it, 
prove it to have been the work of the Romans. Before the 
Nn. 11 was diverted, by the building of Billings-Bridge, the 
dene under his mount; which it is ſuppoſed to have 
* . returned to Northampton, and, after a ſhort ſtay, paſſed 
Fred EE 7 the ſuburbs, called the South-Quarters, into the 
ot Hardingſtone. On each ſide is a fine range of mea- 

| pag: 3 8 | 
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In his defence he ſuffered to eſcape. ſome indiſcreet 


rd Grey of Ruthin ; which title devolved to her, and 


| 


children equal to thoſe expreſſed on | 


| 


and heireſs of the laſt carl, | 


dows; thoſe on the left are greatly enlivened by the beautiful 
plantations and improvements of the Hon. Edward Bouverie, 


whoſe houſe: flarids on the fite of the abbey de Pratis, or de lu 
Pré; a houſe of Cluniac nuns, founded by Simon de St. Liz the 


younger, Earl of Northampton: , It had in it ten nuns at the time 
of the diſſolution. The laſt abbeſs, Clementina Stokes, governed 
it thirty years; and obtained the king's charter for the continuance 
of her convent ; but, fearing to incur the diſpleaſure of the tyrant, 
reſigned it into the hands of Dr. London, the king's commiſ- 
ſioner, and got from him the character of © a gudde agyd woman; 
of her howſe being in a mom ſtate; and, what was more 
ſubſtantial, a penſion of 4ol. a year. | 

Between this place and the town, in 1460, encamped 
Henry VI. and his inſolent nobility, immediately before the 
bloody battle of Northampton. The king (or rather queen) 
depending on the ſtrength of their intrenchments and warlike 
engines,. returned a haughty anſwer to the humble propoſals 


| ſent by the Earls of March and Warwick. Theſe ſpirited com- 


manders-led their troops inſtantly to the attack, and forced the 
camp, favoured by the treachery of Edmund, Lord Grey of 


Ruthen; who, on ſome diſguſt, changed ſides, and aſſiſted the 


enemy in forcing their way into the works.“ Ten thouſand 
tall Engliſhmen ànd their king, ſays Halle, were taken, and 
numbers flain or drowned in the river;” for the fight was 


carried on with the obſtinacy uſual in civil diſſenſion. Hum- 


phrey, Duke of Buckingham, John, Earl of Shrewſbury, John, 
Viſcount Beaumont, Thomas, Lord Egremont, and Sir Thomas 
Lucy, were among thoſe who fell. 
either in the church of this convent, or in the hoſpital of St. 
ohn. 
5 On the road- ſide, on an aſcent near this place, ſtands one of 
the pledges of affection borne by Edward I. to his beloved 
Eleanor; who cauſed a croſs to be erected on the ſpot whereſo- 
ever her body reſted, in its way from Hareby in Lincotothire, 
where ſhe died in 1290, to Weſtminſter, the place of her inter- 
ment. It is kept in excellent repair: is of an octagonal form, 
and ſlands on a baſe of ſeven ſteps. Coats of arms, and an open 
book, adorn the lower compartments. Above, in ſix Gothic 


niches, are as many female figures, crowned. Above them, are 


four modern dials, facing the four cardinal points; and above 
thoſe is the croſs. Tus 
Around this ſpot are frequently found Roman coins and medals ; 


from which it is conjectured, that this might hay e been the ſite of 
' Eltavon, or Eltabon (from the Britiſh ael, a brow, and avon, a 
river) and is ſuppoſed to have been the Eltanori, or Eltavori, of 
the geographer of Ravenna. The dry and elevated ſituation, and 
its vicinity to a river, makes it very probable that this was a 
Roman ſtation, at leaſt a ſummer camp. . 


Near this place, on the ſummit of the hill called Hunſborough, 


are ſome ancient works, of a circular form; i. e. conforming to 

the ſhape of it; conſiſting of a foſſe and double rampArt, with a 
ſingle entrance. 
imagines it to have been a ſummer- camp of one of the plundering: 


Mr. Morton attributes this to the Danes, and 


parties, which infeſted the kingdom of Mercia about the year 92 1. 


Another was raiſed, about the ſame time, at Temsford, in the 
county of Bedford, for the ſame purpoſe. This has very much 
the appearance of a Britiſh poſt ; but as there is great ſimilitude 


between the early fortifications of the Northern nations, we will 


not controvert the opinion of that ingenious author; yet we have 
probability on our ſide, as he admits that the Danes had poſſeſſion 
of Hamtun, 7. e. Northampton, in 917. We think they would 
; ſcarcely trouble themſelves with raiſing theſe works ſo near their 
| former quarters, which, for any thing that appears, was as open 

to them in 921, as in the former year. 35 | 
About five miles from Queen's-Croſs we turned a little out of 


our road, to ſee Horton-Church, remarkable for a fine monument 
of William, Lord Parr, uncle to Catharine, the laſt queen to 
Henry VIII. His 3 is repreſented in alabaſter, recumbent, 
with his lady, Mary Saluſbury, by his ſide; in right of whom he 
became maſter of this manor. He is dreſſed in armour, with a 
collar of SS, and a roſe at the end. His head reſts on a helmet, 
whoſe creſt is a hand holding a ſtag's horn. His upper lip is bare, 
but his beard is enormous, regularly curled in two rows. He 
was called to the Houſe of Peers on this ſecond marriage of his 
niece, was appointed her chamberlain, and, during the queen's 
ws Ll on the king's expedition to France in 1544, had the 
re 

her Majeſty, occaſionally to be called in. He died in 1 548; 
left four daughters, the eldeſt of whom conveyed, by marriage 
with Sir Ralph Lane, the eſtate into his family, | 


On the floor are the figures of Roger Saluſbury, between his- 


two wives, in braſs, Hedied in 1482, firſt owner, of his name, 
of this eſtate.; whoſe grand-daughter became miſtreſs of it on 
the death of her father William. 


The Lanes kept it for ſome generations. On the death of Sir 7 


William, it was found: to be held of Sir Richard Chetwood, as 
of his manor 'of Woodhall, by the fervice of one knight's fee, 
ſuit of court, and the annual payment of 6s. towards the guard 
of Rockingham-Caſtle. The has paſſed from the Lanes (we 
believe by purchaſe) to Sir Henry Montague, firſt Earl of Man- 
cheſter, and, by deſcent, fell to the Earl of Halifax ; and is now 
poſſeſſed by Lord Hinchinbrook, in right of his lady, daughter 
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Ihe houſe is in a very unfiniſhed ſtate; part modern, part 


ancient, and embattled. 


town. | 


Here are ſeveral meeting-houſes belonging to diſſenters of 
u 


different denominations; of which one is ſupplied with the 
miniſtry of that eminent preacher, the Rev. Mr. John Ryland, 
well known for. his many judicious, pious, and uſeful publica- 
tions. \\ „„ „ | | 
The r @amigw on Saturday is eſteemed the largeſt in 
England for all ſorts of horſes, many of the dealers from Lon- 
don meeting here, with thoſe from Vorkſhire and other parts of 
the North. The town is diſtant from London ſixty-ſeven 
miles. E 1 1 

Near Northampton is the ancient royal houſe. of Holmby, 


. 


which was formerly in great eſteem, and by its ſituation is 


capable of being made a truly royal palace. The houſe and 
eſtate was purchaſed by the late Dutcheſs of Marlborough, and 
is at preſent 


% 


por of the- out-houſes, and converted the remainder into barns, 


ables, &c. | {= 0 f 8 
A little way off Northampton is Naſeby, where the bloody 


and fatal battle was fought between the royaliſts and parliamen- 


tarians, upon a fine plain, where at preſent ſtands a windmill; 
and on it are the marks of ſeveral great holes, where the ſlain 
were buried; and near this is Guildſborough, ſo named from 


à Roman camp, of a ſquare form, and a deep ditch called the 


Burrows. | | 
About two miles from Northampton are two ſmall villages, 
the one called WesToNn-FAVEL, and the other ABINGDON 3 


but neither of them are remarkable, except for the pleaſantneſs 


of their ſituation. | | | 
To the Eaſt of Northampton is a village called Coctnnoo, 


where, ſome years ago, was dug up a Roman urn, covered with | 


a flat ſtone, containing a mixture of aſhes and earth. Several 
Roman coins were alſo found on the fame ſpot, one of which 
had a head of Fauſtina. Pf rare 


Five miles to the Weſt of Northampton is ALTHORP, a noble 


feat belonging to Earl Spencer. It is ſituated in the middle of 


a delightful 


ark, and the on are laid out with the utmoſt 
elegance. 0 


he houſe is richly furnifhed, and ornamented with 


a great number of paintings, executed by the moſt diſtinguiſhed | 


artiſts. | | 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this neighbourhood is 
Holdenby-Palace, ſituated about ſix miles North-Weſt of North- 
ampton. It was built by Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, lord high 
chancellor of England, and privy-counſellor to Queen Elizabeth. 


It ſtands on a fine riſing ground, from whence there is an exten- 
ſive a e but 


at part of it is now fallen to decay. King 
Charles I. often retired to this place as a country-ſeat ; and when 
the Scotch delivered him up to the army of the parliament, he 


was kept a priſoner here upwards of three months. 
© WELLINGBOROUGH is a large, populous town, ſituated on 
a riſing ground, and ſuppoſed to have received its name from 


the great number of ſprings that riſe in its neighbourhood. | It 
was formerly celebrated on account of its medicinal waters, 
which were eſteemed efficacious in various diſorders ; and Queen 
Henrietta, wife of Charles I. reſided here ſome weeks for the 
benefit of her health, her phyſicians having preſcribed the waters 
as proper for her conſtitution. | | S Fo bevy en 


n 1738 this town received conſiderable injury by an acciden- 


tal fire, which burnt with ſuch violence, that in ſix hours it 


deſtroyed upwards of 800 houſes. The loſs, however, was 
afterwards made good, and the town rebuilt in a much more 
handſome _— than par 1 | BR 194 
The houſes, in general, make a appearance, and the 
church is a v e ſtructure Lenſe <p of which, the 
only public building in the town is a charity-ſchool for forty boys, 
who are clothed and educated. ” | C ef 2 PETS 

The town is populous, and carries on a great trade in corn ;' 


there is alſo a conſiderable manufacture of lace, which, it is ſaid, 


returns zol. a week into the town, one week with another. The 
ſhoe-makers are ſaid to be five hundred in number: the leather 
comes down from London, and is returned in ſhoes. There is 
2 chalybeate well,. about half a mile long, to the Northward. 
The weekly-market is on Wedneſday, and the place is diſtant: 
from London ſeventy miles. W . 
A little to the Eaſt of Wellingborough is a ſmall village 
called CHESTER, where there was a Roman fortification, from 
the remains of which it appears ta have been a place of -great 
ſtrength. It was of an oblong form, and encompaſſed about 
twenty acres of ground. The bottom of the wall is about eight 


fleet thick, and the out- eourſes of the ſtone are laid flat-ways; 


but the inward end-ways. The river Nen runs under the 
Weſtern-wall, and among the ruins of the Weſtern-wall have 
been found two plain ſtone pillars of an oblong quadrangular 
form, and about four feet in length: it is ſuppoled that they 


poſſeſſed by a farmer, who has pulled down 


— 


were ſepulchral altars; but as they had not any inſcriptions, hs 


-Hicnam-FERRERS is a neat town, ſitatedd in a delightful . 


8 vale on the banks "of the river Nen, and Was formerly famous 
for a ſtrong. caſtle built aſter the Conqueſt/ but not the leaf 
remains of it are now to be ſeen. The toten itſelf muſt be of 


great antiquity; for in the reign of Henry V. Chicheley, arch. : 


biſhop. of Canterbury, procured a licence to build a coſlege for 


the inſtruction of youth, Who were to be taught by ſix fecular - f 
it 


prieſts, in Latin, ſinging, and ſuch other parts of 
would qualify them to act as choriſters. | 
the name of the Bleſſed: Virgin, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and 
St. Edward the Confeſſor, The archbiſhop endowed it with 
conſiderable revenues in his life-time, which, after his death, 
were increaſed by his brethren, Robert and William, aldermen 
of London, his executors. It ſhared the fate of all religious 
foundations at their general diſſolution, and not a ſingle veſtigg 
| of the building is now to be ſen. | 
| The town, though ſmall, is extremely populous. © The church 
is a noble Gothic ſtructure, with a ny pite, which is ſeen at a 
| conſiderable diſtance; and there is a free-ſchool, with an'alms. 
houſe for twelve poor men and one woman. It received a charter 
of incorporation in the reign of William and Mary, by which it 
| is governed by a mayor, recorder, ſeven aldermen, thirteen 
| common- council, with a town-clerk and other proper officers. 
| The principal trade carried on here conſiſts in corn, and the 
| We of lace. The weekly- market is on Saturday, and 
the diſtance from London ſeventy-one miles. | 
| THRAPSTON is a very neat town, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
| Eaſt-bank of the river Nen, over which it has a handſome ſtone 
bridge. Many of the houſes are well-built, the country around 
| it is exceeding delightful, and proviſions being cheap, many 
people who have but ſmall fortunes chooſe it as a place of retire- 
ment. The river Nen was made navigable to this town by a& 
|. of parliament, and veſſels. came up to it for the firſt time in 
| November 1737, by which means coals are ſold here cheaper than 
in London. F 
is diſtant from London ar N miles. 


erature ay 


- —U— — 


Drayton-Houſe. It is built on the ruins of an ancient caſtle, 
| and conſiſts of a noble front, with lofty towers at each end. 
| Before the houſe is a fine piece of water, -and the whole is ſo 
| ſhaded over with tall trees, that it is ſcarce exceeded by any 
| other in the county. This ſeat, 'by a variety of intermarriages, 
has paſſed through many different Laatzen | ; 

OuNDLE is a very agreeable town, being pleaſantly ſituated 
in a valley near the banks of the river Nen,- over which it has 
two good ſtone bridges. The church is an exceeding handſome 
Ration; and there is a noble free-ſchool, founded by Sir 


— 


William Laxton; lord- mayor of London in the reign of Henry 


VIII. There are alſo two charity-ſchooks, one for thirty 
boys, and the other for twelve girls; with an alms-houſe for 
N widows. D x 


he buildings in the town are in general very handſome ; and 


there being a wood near it, that, with the intervening meadows, 
renders the proſpect extremely delightful. ' It has a good 
weekly-market on Saturday, and is diſtant from London fixty- 
' ſix miles. „ A PIGTLS 25 

Near Oundle is Barnwell-Caſtle, a place of great antiquity, 

It formerly belonged to the abbots of Ramſey in Huntingdon- 

ſhire'; but it has been long neglected, and is now falling to 

decay, though, from what |; 

a place of great ſtrength. _ | 4B 
Two miles North-Eaſt of Oundle is ForRERN AV, a ſmall 
agreeable village, and noted in former times for its ſtrong 

caſtle,” of which there are now but few remains. It was 
built ſoon after the Conqueſt, but in latter times becoming the 

roperty of the crown, Edward III. gave it to his ſon Edmund, 
| Du e of York, and by his ſucceſſors it was greatly. enlarged, 
and adorned with a fine chapel, which became the burying- 
place of that family, the Jail of whom interred in it was 
Cecily, wife of Richard, Duke of York, who was flain in 
fighting for the crown at the” battle of Wakefield. It was in 
this caſtle that Mary, Queen of Scots, was <onfined, and after- 

Wards beheaded, | 01 ee 
' PETERBOROUGH, ſituated at the North-Eaſt part of the county, 
and diſtant from London eighty-two miles, is the ſmalleſt city 

in England, but a place of great antiquity., It received its 
name from its ſtately abbey, built by Peada, ſon of Penda, King 
of Mercia, and dedicated to St. Peter, about the latter-end 0 
the ſeventh century. It was at that time one of the mo 
\ ſtately ſtructures in England, built of ſtone, and encompaſſed 

with a wall, raiſed at the expence of one of the abbots. Many 
perſons of quality reſided in it, and it continued to flouriſh in 
great ſplendour' upwards of 200 years, when it was burnt to 
| the! ground by the Danes, and all the monks, with thoſe of 

* Creyland in Lincolnſhire, who fled to it, were barbaroully 

— V 8 

The continual ravages of the Danes, and the unſettled ſtate of 
affairs in England, prevented the rebuilding of this mona ery 
till the reign of King Edgar, when it was begun, and care 
on at a great ex pence; ſo that, before the Norman conquel, 2 


*k 2 "5 
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he weekly-market is on Tueſday, and the town 


In the neighbourhood of this town is an elegant ſeat called 
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| e be made to it; and, in the reign of Henry III. 
co 
its abbots 09% 
exerciſe the ep! 
to attend as ſpi 


obtained a bull from the pope to enable them to 
ſcopal office; and the king ſent them a ſummons 
ritual lords in-parliament. From that time, till 


diſſolution 0 
42 ateſt. Bene 


d only fort | Re 
1 Wben enry VIII. ſeized on the temporalities, 


| —Jariſed this convent, he ereQed it into a biſhopric, and 
and bs abbey-church to be a cathedral. But whether, by 
dilapidations, Or by prior grants of its lands to ſome of the 
king's favourites, it is now one of the pooreſt biſhoprics in 
England, and not ſufficient to + 4 0 the Gignity .of a prelate. 
The chapter, however, is one of the greateſt in the kingdom ; 
for, beſides the biſhop, it conſiſts of a dean, ſix prebendaries, 
ei he petty canons, four ſtudents in divinity, a ſub-dean, ſub- 
treaſurer, one epiſtler, one goſpeller, eight choriſters, eight 
ſinging- men, twachancellors, a ſchool-maſter, an uſher, twenty 
ſcholars, with à ſteward, organiſt, and other proper officers. 

The church is a moſt noble Gothic ſtructure, being 409 feet 
long, and the croſs 203 feet broad. The nave and ſide- aiſles 
are 91 feet, and the Weſt-front, ſupported by ſtately Gothic 

'Hars, is 60 feet broad, and carved in the moſt curious manner. 
art part of the cloiſters are ſtill n and the windows 
are adorned with ſome of the fineſt painted glaſs that is to be 
met with in England. The choir has a moſt magnificent 
appearance, and the chapel of St. Mary is curiouſly adorned 
with carved-work. 1 | ; 

Among other monuments in this cathedral is one to the 
memory of Catharine of Arragon, wife to Henry VIII. and 
another to. that of Mary, Queen of Scots, both of whom were 
buried here ; though the body of-the latter is ſaid to have been 

removed to Weſtminſter by her ſon James I. Here is alſo the 

monument of a ſexton (with a painting of him againſt the wall) 
named Scarlet, who, according to his epitaph, died at the age of 
ninety-five, after having buried both the above queens, and two 
ſucceſſive generations of all the houſe-keepers in the town. 

Excluſive of the cathedral, Peterborough has only one church, 
and that does not contain any thing remarkable. Many of the 

; houſes, however, are built in the neateſt manner, and the ſtreets 
are extremely regular, Near the cathedral is a good market- 
houſe, over which are held the aſſizes and ſeſſions for the 


dictine abbies in England; when, although 


ion of pos houſes, it continued to flouriſh as one + 


monks, yet the annual revenues amounted 


hundred. There is a wooden bridge over the Nen, and the city 


is well ſupplied with water; but the air is eſteemed unhealthy, 
on account of its being ſo near the fens. Here are two charity- 
ſchools, one founded and endowed by Mr. Thomas Deacon 


of this city, for twenty boys, who, after being ing 5 to read” 


and write, are put out apprentices ; and another for teaching 
forty poor girls to ſpin and read, the charge of their education 
being chiefly defrayed by their labour. - | 


— — 


his city is governed by a mayor, recorder, and ſix aldermen, 


with a common: council choſen out of the principal inhabitants. 
Their privileges are very great, extending over ſeveral villages 
in the neighbourhood, and the magiſtrates are authoriſed, by the 
king's commiſſion, to hold pleas 0. the crown, in the ſame man- 
ner as the juſtices of afſize. A conſiderable trade is carried on 
here in the making of ſtockings, and other articles; and as barges 
come up to the town, the inhabitants are plentifully ſupplied with 
coals. It has a good weekly-market on Saturday. 

Near Peterborough is Caerdyke, or, as it is commonly called, 
Cordyke, an ancient trench made by the Romans for drain- 
ig 8 fens, and facilitating commerce in this part of the 

. . 

A little to the South of Peterborough, near the borders of 
the river Nen, is a village called CasToR, where it is ſuppoſed 
there was once a Roman city, many antiquities having been 
found here at different periods ; ſuch as foundations of walls, 
baths, pavements, coins, and the ruins of camps and intrench- 
ments. The Roman highway that paſſes by it is called Ermine- 
Street, which ſoon after divides into two, and the cauſeways 
are ſtil] to be ſeen ; the one is called Forty-Foot-Way, which 

egins at Peterborough, and paſſes by Burleigh-Park wall to 
Samford ; and the other, Long-Ditch, or fligh-Sirect, by 
Lolham-Bridges, a place thought to be of great antiquity, for 
there are ſtill eleyen arches to be ſeen, though they are in a 
very ruinous condition. The church of Caſtor is a very ancient 
edifice, though it has been newly modelled, and the tower is a 

ne piece of architecture, with ſemi-circular arches ; but the 
ſpire ſeems to be of later date. By the porch of the church is 
a well, faced with Roman bricks, and at the Eaſt-end of it 
there is a very ancient croſs. Near the church, on a hill, are 
the remains of a caſtle; ſuppoſed to have been the reſidence of 
one of the Roman governors. LO 

North-Weſt of Peterborough is Burleigh-Hguſe, a noble 
ner built by the great Lord Burleigh, high-treafurer in the 
eng of Queen Elizabeth, and now the ſeat of his lineal de- 
: ” * the Earl of Exeter. The houſe' is a noble ſtructure, 
aeg the architecture is ancient: it is ſituated on an emi- 
N 5 200 is adorned. with ſo many towers and pinnacles, that 
„ 3 ance it appears like ſeveral churches in a town. On 

ading the hill, you come to a fine eſplanade before the great 


A hee is a handſome ſemi-circle, encloſed by an iron 


and from the ſemi-circle you aſcend a few ſteps to a noble hall, 


"to what it had been before. Many donations | baluſtrade. The front of the building has a grand appearance, 


| adorned with very fine paintings, particularly a picture of 


Seneca bleeding to death, for which it is ſaid the late French 
king offered the earl 6, ooo piſtoles. The ceilings of all the 
Nen the chapel, and 1 late earl's cloſet, are painted by 
arrio, whom he kept ſome years in his family. On the whole, 
this ſtately manſion, with its gardens, is one of the nobleſt ſeats 
in this part of the kingdom, and is ſeen at the diſtance of thirty 
miles over the fens of Lincolnſhire. 2256 
K1nc's-CL1FF was formerly a town of great repute ; but it is 
now fallen to decay, there being only HY, bop houſes in it, and 
not ſo much as a ſingle building that merits particular deſcription. 
It has a poor weekly-market on Tueſday, and is diſtant from 
London eighty-one miles. | | | 
ROCKINGHAM is a very ancient town, ſituated, on the river 
Welland, on the Northern borders of the county. 'It was of 
great repute under the Saxons, who finding plenty of iron mines 
in its neighbourhood, employed men to work them, and the 
refuſe. of the iron ore is {till found in the fields. Theſe iron- 


works are mentioned in Doomſday-Book, but from that time 


they ſeem to have been neglected, owing, probably, to the 
unſettled ſtate of affairs occaſioned by the Norman invaſion. 


William the Conqueror built a lofty caſtle here, on the ſide of 


a hill, which was ſtrongly fortified with ditches and ramparts. 
It was given to the Earl of Albemarle, one of the Norman 
barons, but afterwards paſſed through different families. Great 
part of it is ſtill ſtanding, particularly its walls, which are ex- 
ceeding ſtrong, and on the upper part is a beautiful range of 
battlements. | | . | 
The foreſt of Rockingham is one of the beſt in England. It 
Nee extended over the large track of land between the 
rivers Welland and Nen, which, in the times of barbariſm, was 
inhabited by the Britons; but when the Romans became maſters 
of theſe parts, they cut down a great number cf the trees, and 
converted: the land into tillage and. paſture. According to a 
ſurvey taken in the year 1641, this foreſt was fourteen miles in 
length, and hve in breadth ; but it is now ſeparated into ſmall 
parts, and divided into three bailiwicks. On its ſkirts are 
woods, in which are made great quantities of charcoal, and every 
year many waggon-loads of it are ſent to Peterborough and 
other places. | | | 


The town is at preſent a very agreeable place; but, except 


the remains of the caſtle, does not contain any remarkable 
building. It is well ſupplied with water, and has a charity- 
ſchool for boys, who are both clothed and educated. 
weekly-market is on Thurſday, and its diſtance from London 
eighty-ſeven miles. | 1 . 
About two miles to the North of Rockingham is a village 
called HARRINGWORTH, formerly noted for a fine ſeat belong- 
ing to the noble family of the Zouches, who flouriſhed in the 
reign of James I, but they becoming extinct, the houſe has 
been pulled down, and the fine Gothic chapel, in which the 
family were interred, is now in ruins. 


WELDON is a ſmall, but very neat town, having good ſtreets, . 


and ſome handſome houſes. It has a hall, where the ſeſſions 
for the diviſion are held, and an exceeding good market-houſe, 
built of free- ſtone, and ſupported by pillars of the Tuſcan order; 
but it does not contain any other building that merits. the notice 


of a traveller. . The weekly-market is on Wedneſday, and the. 


i 


diſtance from London eighty-ſix miles. 


KETTERING is a large, populous town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on a ſmall ſtream that runs into the Nen. 


The houſes, in 

eneral, are exceeding well built, and the hall, where the 
fellons for the diſtrict are held, is a neat edifice. Here is like- 
wiſe a ſmall hoſpital, and a charity-ſchool for twenty girls. 
The woollen manufactory is carried on here to a very extenſive 
degree, by which great numbers of people, both in the town 
and its neighbourhood, are conſtantly employed. 
market is on Saturday, and the diſtance from London ſeventy- 
ſeven miles. SHIT 

Near Kettering is a large village called BoucHrox, famous 
for the fine ſeat of the firſt Duke of Montague, which is built 
on the model of the royal palace at Verſailles. The hall is 
finely painted with many ſtories out of the Pagan mythology, 
and the rooms are adorned with paintings by the greateſt maſters 
in Italy. The gardens, which contain ninety acres of land, are 
adorned with ſtatues, vaſes of marble and metal, a variety of 
fountains, large baſons of water, fiſh-ponds, canals, wilder- 
neſſes, terraces, a fine caſcade, and a river, which running 
through the whole length of the gardens, adds greatly to their 
beauty. The park is walled round, well planted with trees, 
and kept in excellent order. 

RoWELL is a town of conſiderable antiquity, and pleaſantly 
ſituated on the declivity of a hill, from whence there is an 
extenſive proſpect. - It is a ſmall place, but the houſes are, in 
general, good, and the ſtreets clean and neat. It has a ſtately 


market-houſe, built of ſtone, on which are carved the arms of 


ſuch of the ancient nobility as had ſeats in the county. In 
former times it had a ſmall nunnery, but no remains of it are 
now left. The weekly-market is on Monday, and its diſtance 
from London' feventy-nine miles. | : | 
Near Rowell is a village called Oxkxpox, remarkable for a 
Uu tower, 
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tower, or wy e, on the church, in which, if a word is ſpoken, 


it is repeated by the echo ſeveral times. - 


At another village, called $1BBERTOFT, are the remains of a 
in the manner of the Romans, but probably 


| 1 camp, not 4 
t 


ron up by the Saxons, to prevent the 
when they ravaged this part of the iſland. 


calle 


monuments. | 


South-Weſt of Rowell are many agreeable villages, ſeveral | 
of which were anciently of great . repute. Among theſe is 
SuLBY, which was famous for a monaſtery founded in it in the 
reign of Henry II. but not the leaſt remains of it are now to 


be ſeen. ; GE ö 


There was alſo a convent at a village called KzyLAND, 
which belonged to the abbey of Sulby ; and ſome remains of it | 


are ſtill in being. 


* 


But the moft remarkable village in this part of the county is 


Nas BY, which ſax we have already. obſerved) will be ever 
loody battle fought there on the 146 
June 1645,-wherein the army of Charles I. was totally defeated, 


memorable for a 


and all his baggage and ammunition taken. As this was one 
of the moſt Mhinguiſhed battles during the whole courſe of the 


civil wars, it may not be improper here to give ſome account 


of it. 


The king having taken Leiceſter, intended, to have marched 


to London; but General Fairfax, who purſued him cloſely, 
having intercepted a packet of letters, was by them informed, 
that the king expected a reinforcement of 2, ooo men from 
Wales. The general availed himſelf of that circumſtance; 
and the king finding, that, if he continued his march, he would 
be in danger of having his rear cut off, turned about, and re- 
ſolved to give Fairfax battle. Both armies were drawn * to 
great advantage, near the village of Naſeby, the king's being 
commanded by Prince Rupert, Lord Aſtley, and Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale; and that of the parliament by General Fairfax, 
Oliver Cromwell, and his ſon-in-law, General Ireton. Prince 
Rupert began the attack with his uſual bravery, which ſoon 
put the right wing of the parliament's army into great confu- 


L upon his return, he attempted to ſeize the enemy's cannon, 
whilſt Cromwell attacked the king's horſe with ſuch reſolution, 


that they were put into diſorder, and fled. The prince rejoined | 
the king's army; but his men, who were _ but ill- | 

pulled down; that of Chriſt-Church never finiſhed under Wolley's 
patronage : and, laſtly, to the pope, who permitted theſe violences 
| Mett e houſes; for he was beſieged in his holy ſee, and 
ſuffere 3 | 


diſciplined, could not be brought into order. The foot conti- 

nued to fight with great bravery on both ſides; but Cromwell's 
diſcipline ſoon overcame the royaliſts, and the flight became 
eneral. The king once more gathered the remains of his 

8 army, an 

time; but Lord Carnwath, a Scottiſh peer, laying hold of the 


bridle of his Majeſty's horſe, called out, * Will you ruth upon 
death in an inſtant?” This was overheard by the men, who | 


became ſo diſpirited, that they fled on all ſides, and the king 


with much n ſaved himſelf by flight, after he had loſt 


is arms, ammunition, and baggage. This 


the greateſt part of | 
battle proved fatal to the king's affairs, for a caſket being found 
in his baggage, it was opened, and in it were ſome letters to 
the queen, which diſcovered to his enemies the plan of operations 
he had laid down; and by the precautions taken, -in conſequence 
of that information, by the parliament, all his ſchemes were 
defeated. 3535 | 
_ Davexrsy,. diſtant from London ſeventy-two miles, is 
leaſantly ſituated on the ſide and top of a hill, near the Roman 
| 66 705 called Watling- Street. Upon entering this town, we 
ſtopped at the academy for educating youth, intended for 
diflenting-minilters. It is built in the form of an L, and is 
the firſt houſe as you enter the town on the right hand: here 
is an exceeding good lecture-room and library, convenient 
chambers and cloſets in one wing, for the ſtudents, who are in 
every reſpect well-accommodated ; and the ſtricteſt attention, at 
the time we were there, was paid by Dr. Aſhworth (who built 
the academy) and by Dr. Clark, his worthy aſſiſtant, to their 
mental improvements and morals, while under their tuition. 
Oppolite this butlding is an excellent large inn, kept by Mr. 
Athworth, ſon of the late Dr. Aſhworth, | 
This town is populous, carries on a conſiderable manufaQure 
of whips, and is an incorporated town, governed by bailiff, 
twelve burgeſſes, and a recorder; has two ſerjeants at mace, 
and one town-clerk. The bailiff, for the time, is juſtice of the 
peace, and alſo the year following; and is likewiſe coroner of 
the inqueſt. The ſerjeants may arreſt any within their juriſ- 
dition for a ſum under 100l. and the cauſe is to be decided here. 
No county-juſtice hath power in this place; the juſtices of the 
borough having power of commitment to the county-jail in 


criminal cauſes. The inhabitants alſo enjoy the privilege of 


exemption from ſerving on juries at the county-aflizes. 


Its charter is ſaid to have been firſt granted by King John, 


and was renewed by Queen Elizabeth. The place is of conſi- 
_ derable antiquity, eſpecially if we give into the derivation of 
its name, Dwy-Avon-tre, the town of the two Avons, or 


rivers, from its ſituation between them. Certainly it was a 


progreſs of the Danes, 


There is likewiſe another camp on a fimilar conſtruction, | | 
and probably thrown up for the ſame purpoſe, at a village |} Waltheof, Earl of Northumberland; and further to en 
＋ FornDoN, near the above; and on the ſame ſpot are 


many artificial mounts, ſuppoſed to have been anciently funeral 


| to Maud, fiſter to the firſt St. Liz, Earl of Huntingdon ; but 
finding the ſituation inconvenient, for want of water, he built a | 
priory here; to which place he removed them about the yer 


would have begun the attack a ſecond } 


I 9 © 


— "RX 


i * 8 9 


byter, and ten boors, and twelve acres of meadow. 7; had 
been worth three pounds: after that event, it e , 
eight. a js 7 3 . 

This was part of the great poſſeſſions of the Counteſs Judit. 
niece to the Conqueror, whom he had married to the brave 


fidelity, he gave with her this county, and that of Hunting,” 


Waltheof unfortunately engaged in à conſpiracy; and, not? 

ſtanding he repented, and flung himſelf at 7% {rs > Ay 
beheaded in 1074, at the inſtigation of his wife. It hf he 
had caſt a favourable eye on another perſon : but was diſap "oy 
ed; for the king offered to her Simon de Liz, a noble RE 
lame of one leg; him ſhe rejected; which ſo enraged her 2 
that he deprived her of the two earldoms, and gave them toe 


Liz, with her eldeſt daughter; which obliged Judith to a ſtate of 


penitential widowhood during life. | | 

Here are ſome remains of the priory, inhabited by poor fam; 
lies. The place is eaſily diſcovered, by ſeveral Gothic windows, 
and a door acceſlible only by. a great flight of ſteps. Four 
Cluniac monks were originally placed at Preſton-Capes, in this 
county, by Hugh de Leyceſter, ſheriff of the county, and fleward 


1090: it was dedicated ta St. Auguſtine, and was ſubordi 
to St. Mary de Caritate. Its n e were en 
1151. 17s. 4d. per annum; its temporalities at 120]. 108. 2d. 
Cardinal Wolſey made fiye of his emiſſaries to pick a quarrel 
with the poor monks, about certain lands of theirs; and, caufin 
the diſpute to be referred to himſelf, took occaſion to diſſolve the 
houſe, and, as Stow ſays, to be given to his own college. But 
of this irreligious robbery, done of no conſcience, but to patch u 
pride, which private wealth could not furniſh, what puniſhment 
hath ſince enſued by God's hand (faith, mine author) partly our. 
ſelves have ſeen: for of thoſe five perſons, two fell at diſcord 


| between themſelves, and the one flew the other ; for which the 


ſurvivor was hanged : the third drowned himſelf in a well: the 
fourth, being well known, and valued worth two hundred pounds, 


| | became in three years ſo poor, that he begged till his dying-day: 
ion: but his experience was not equal to his courage; for, If and the fifth, called Doctor Allane, being chief executor of theſe 


| doings, was cruelly maimed in Ireland, even at ſuch time as he 


was biſhop.” — The I wig hiſtorian then traces the judgment to 
the cardinal, who died under the king's diſpleaſure : to the 
colleges, which occaſioned the ſacrilege; that of Ipſwich being 


a long impriſonment.  _ | 

The pariſh-church had been the conventual: of late years it 
was handſomly rebuilt ; but it is no more than a curacy in the 
gift of Chriſt-Church-College. The arms of the college, and 
of the Earl of Winchelſea, lord of the manor, grace the Fai 
window. _ hs | 1 

Daventry has a good weekly- market on Wedneſday. 

From Daventry we viſited the noted camps on Borough-Hill, 
or Danes-Hill, about a mile South-Eaſt of the town. It is lotty 
and inſulated ; the area is of an oblong, or oval form, about a 
meaſured mile in length, and near two in circumference; the 


| whole is ſurrcunded by two, three, or four deep trenches, and 


the ſame number of great ramparts, or banks ; according as the 


ſtrength or weakneſs of the ground required: theſe run on the 


margin of the hill, and on the ſlope; having the entrance on the 
Eaſtern and Weſtern ſides oppoſite to-each other. 


Within the area, near the middle, is a bank, which paſſes | 


ſtraight from the Weltern-ſide towards the Eaſtern ; the re- 
mainder 1s deſtroyed. Further on is the veſtige of another, 
running parallel; theſe, when entire, would have formed 3 
rectangular camp, by the aſſiſtance of part of the ditches on tle 
ſides of the hill. 25 

Near this camp are ſeveral tumuli of the ſepulchral kind; but, 
ſince Mr. Morton's time, their number is evidently leſſened; for 
in his . he informs us, there were eighteen. 

orthern- end of the hill is formed into a third camp. d 

a Circular ſhape, and of vaſt ſtrength. Two ditches of provi: 
ous depth, with ſuitable ramparts and a deep entrance, croſs 
the area, and fall into the general ſurrounding ditches, whic! 
have been deepened: to add to the ſtrength of the third pan. 
There is likewiſe the imperfect remains of another ditch and 
bank on the outſide, a little South, deſigned to add to the 
ſecurity. = | 

On the North-Weſt part of the great rampart of this round 
camp, 1s a large mount, either exploratory, or the ſpot where the 


chieftain give his tent. 


We differ with Mr. Morton about the makers of the firſt of 
theſe camps, or poſts, which were the Britons themſelves. It 
has every agreement with the multitudes of others ſcattered 9 
the kingdom, and ſuits exactly with the deſcription left 


1 Tacitus of the method of defence uſed by our anceſtors. , 
This poſt was, in all probability, made uſe of when the le 


torious Oſtorius was traverſing this iſland, to quell the er, 
motions he found on his arrival in Britain. It is evident, * 
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Ny at this peri- | 
RY to have been common to the whole country. 


Coritani of thele pa 
wy we dare fay, f | 
5 of the ſtreams which form the Nen, 

This proved no 
zt for a1 
che camps 
did the warm 


of Roman coins, found on the ſpot, evince this conjecture. 


On the South-Eaſt-ſide of Borough-Hill, about two or three 


ards below the ditches, is a leſſer camp, ſurrounded 


. dyafo 


camps, where provitions and other neceſſaries were brought. 


As to the third diviſion of the area of this hill, it is probably 
Saxon; the words borough, burgh, berry, and bufy, being the | 
t is 

of this nature, occupied by that nation 
nd, had been originally Britiſh, which they altered to 


conſtant appellations left by the Saxons to ſimilar places. 
dur belief, that every poſt 


iſla 
* conceptions of ſtrength and defence; and this was uſually 


dy deepening the ditches, raifing the ramparts, and clearing 
3 2 8 exalting one part into what was called the 


dungeon, or keep. Theſe places were ſtationary, not properly 


for the ancient Germans, from whom theſe invaders 


camps; 
were derived, 


which 2 formed the precinct. 
Every t 


Naſeby, occupied this poſt, and fortified it; ſo poſſibly ſome 
of the entrenchments might be the work of that unfortunate 
monarch. _ : | n | 


We muſt not quit this place without mentioning what Mr. 
Morton calls the Burnt-Walls 3 where many load of walls and 


foundations have been dug up: the precinct is about ſix acres, 
and was moated round; the water that filled the moat was 
conveyed from pools in Daventry-Park, a place not far off. 
Tradition ſays, that within the area ſtood a ſeat of John of 


Gaunt ; which is propable, as this manor was once poſſeſſed by 


the Earls and Dukes of Lancaſter, in Edward III's time, annex- 
ed to that dutchy, and aſſigned to that great duke.  — + 
We continued our journey, turning a little out of our road, 
on the left, to Dodford church; and found there a tomb of a 
croſs-legged knight, armed in mail, with both hands upon his 
ſword, as if in the attitude of drawing it. On his ſhield are, 
ill-blazoned, vaire, argent, and azure; two bars gules, which 
denote the perſon here depoſited to have been a Keynes, one of 


the ancient lords of the place ; and, from the attitude of his legs, | 


to have lived during the faſhionable madneſs of cruſades. 


i: and bank. Mr. Morton gueſſes it to have been the 
le of the carriages of the greater camp: we imagine it 
to have been a proceſiria, a fort of og attendant often on 


and whoſe cuſtoms they retained, made uſe of no 
other defence to their camps than a barrier of waggons, with 


ing on this hill muſt not be attributed to remote 
antiquity; for Charles I. a few days before the fatal battle of 


period matze uſe of the ſame ſpecies of defence, 
ts had recourſe to the ſtrong-hold of 
they called Ben-Avon, or 'the head over the 
the river of this 


Tuo ladies, in hoods, recumbent, ſaid to have been two ſiſters, | 
co-heirefles of the manor, and probably Margaret and Maude de 


yo; who were poſſeſſed of this manor, we think, in the time 
o 


Richard II. which deſcended to their father, Laurence, from 


his mother, Lettice, ſiſter to William de Keynes. 


A braſs plate of William Wyde, who died owner of this 


place in 1422; another of his wife. | 

An alabaſter figure, armed, of John Creſſy, 
former; who dittinguiſhed himſelf in the French wars, under 
the Duke of Bedtord, was captain of Lycieux, Orbef, and 


Ponteſque, in Normandy, and privy-councellor in France, He- 


died in 1443, at Tove, in Lorrain. | 

In this manor, the Watling-Street croſſes the road to Wedon : 
it enters the county at Dowbridge, on the edge of Leiceſterſhire, 
paſſes cloſe by Borough-Hilt, and proceeds from Wedon to Tow- 
ceſter and Stoney-Stratford, where it enters the county of Bucks. 

Near the ſixty-eighth mile-ſtone is the entrance to the new 
turnpike- road to Northampton, which is above ſeven miles diſ- 
tant; and on an eminence, a little to the left, is pleaſantly ſeated 
the church and village of Flore, or Flower. 


a ſucceſſor of the 


A little beyond, on the right, lies the village of WEDONY-ONV- 


THE STREET, or WEEDON-BEC; from which we chooſe to 
transfer the old Bennevenna to Borough-Hill, on account of the 
deficiency of claſſical evidence at this place, and the little difference 


— 


of diſtance from the other ſtations. 


Sufficient honour will remain to Wedon, in allowing it to 


have been the ſite of the royal palace of Wulfere, the Mercian 
monarch ; afterwards converted into a nunnery, at the inſtance 
of his daughter, St. Werburg ; who preſided for a time over it. 
cre ſhe performed the miracle of the wild geeſe ; who, at her 
word, forgot their nature, were driven by her ſteward from their 
Tavages among the corn, into the grange, and, after receiving 
from her a ſevere check for their depredations, were commanded 
to take wing, and never appear in her demeſnes. They obeyed 
m part, but kept hovering about, till one of their companions, 
which had been ſtolen (and ſome ſay eaten) by a ſervant, was 
e on which they bid an eternal adieu to the fields of 
On. | | > 
28 nunnery was deſtroyed by the Danes; but the memory 
the foundreſs was preſerved in Leland's-day, by a fair chapel 
ledicated to that ſaint, | b 
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obſtacle to the conqueror; he found it 
ion ; he contracted its limits Eaſt into the ſhape of 
of his people, and made this a fummer-ſtation, as he 

bottom, near the fort, a winter-ſtation. Numbers | | 
| I flaughter, &c. &c. all which periſhed at the diſſolution of the 
priories; and this manor, as part of the poſſeſſions of Okeburn, 


ſculpture. 


After the Conqueſt, Roger de Thebovil gave a moiety of lands 
in this monaſtery to the abbey of Bec, in Normandy ; which 
Was, with manytother grants to the fame houſe, confirmed by 
Henry II. hat abbey afterwards became poſſeſſed of the 
whole, when it was made dependent on their great cell, or 
priory, at Okeburn in Wiltſhire; Vaſt privileges were beſtowed 


in favour of the monks of this abbey; ſuch as exemption from 
ſuit and ſervice to the county and. hundred-courts ; from toll- 


paſſage and pontage; and exemption from foreſt-laws. They 
had alſo free-warren, and right of determining in murder, man- 


was veſted in the provoſt and fellows of Eton-College, by Henry 
VI. in which it {till continues. BE . 

From hence we were led, by curioſity, about two miles Weſt- 
ward, to Caſtle-Dikes, in the pariſh of Farthingſtone, remark- 
able for ſome ancient works attributed to the Saxons. They 
are placed on the brow of a ſteep hill, commanding a vaſt view; 
but at preſent ſo overgrown with thick woods; that we had but 
a very indiſtinE&t ſight of them. They appeared to comprehend 
near thirteen acres of ground, and to conſiſt of {trong-holds; 
divided from each other by a ditch of ſtupendous breadth and 
1 771 A plat, called the Caſtle-Vard, ſtands to the South- 

eſt of theſe, intrenched on all ſides but the South-Weſt; 
comprehending about ſeven acres; on which, tradition ſays, a 
town was ſituated. _ 2 55 

It is conjectured that this place was burnt by the Danes; 
for vaſt maſſes of cinders, mixed with pebbles and clay, have 
been found in different parts; and many of the ſtones had on 
them the marks of fire. There is no account left of the parti- 
culars of their ravages; ſo this reſts upon conjecture, as well 
as the notion of Ethelfleda having been founder of this place, 
among her other great works performed in 91g. 

On our return to the great road, about two miles from the 
place, we viſited the church of Stow-Nine-Churches, to fee the 
moſt elegant tomb which this or any other kingdom can boaſt 
of ; that of Elizabeth, fourth daughter of John, Lord Latimer, 
wife, firſt to Sir John. Danvers, of Dantrey, Wiltſhire, and 


afterwards to Sir Edmund Cary, third ſon of Henry, Lord- 


Hunſdon. Her figure is of white marble, recumbent on a ſlab 
of black. The attitude is the moſt eaſy poſlible, that of one 
aſleep : her head, covered with a looſe hood, reclines on a rich 
cuſhion. One hand is placed on her breaſt, the other lies on 
one ſide. Round her neck is a quilled ruff. The faſhionable 
ſtiffneſs of her embroidered ſtays is a diſadvantage to this elegant 
Her gown flows to her feet in eaſy folds, and 
covers them. She lies on a long cloke, lined with ermine, 
faſtened at her neck with rich jewels. At her feet is a griffin, 
holding a ſhield of the family arms, The whole reſts on a 
white marble alter-tomb, with inſcriptions and arms on the 
ſides. She left three ſons and ſeven daughters by her firſt 
huſband, Sir Charles, the eldeſt, loſt his head through his 
unfortunate attachment to the ill-fated Earl of Eſſex; Henry, 
an able warrior, died Earl of Danby, full of years and glory; 
and Sir John married into the great family of the Newports, in 
Shropſhire. ö 
This noble monument was erected by the lady in her lifes 
time, and was the chef d"euvre of that great ſtatuary, Nicholas 
Stone, maſter-maſon to James I. and Charles I. ſtatuary and 
ſtone-cutter ; ſo humbly does he ſtyle himſelf. It appears by a 
note of his, that, March the 16th, 1617, I undertook to 
make a tomb for my lady, mother to Lord Danyers; which was 
all of whit marbell and touch; and I ſet it up at Stow-of-the- 


Nine-Churches, in Northamptonſhire, ſom 2 yeare after. One 


altar-tombe : for the which I had 220 li.“ 

Oppolite to this is a very handſome cenotaph, in memory of 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas Turner, born at Briſtol in 1645, and 
buried in 1714, in Corpus-Chriſti- College, Oxford, of which 
he had been preſident. 5 

He laid out his great income in acts of hoſpitality and charity; 
and on his death, after bequeathing 4, oool. to his relations and 
friends, left the reſt of his wealth to pious uſes. 

In 1702, the laſt year allowed for undergoing the teſt, he 
left London on the 28th of July, and went to Oxford, with a 
full reſolution to ſacrifice all his preferments on the iſt of 
Auguſt, the laſt day allowed by the at. He wiſely made no 
reſignation, well knowing that his refuſal would be ample 
deprivation. Whether he was forgotten, or whether the omiſſion 
was winked at, does not appear; but he retained all his benefices 
to his dying-day. | | 

This Charitable divine is placed ſtanding in a graceful attitude, 
in his maſter of arts robes, in his own hair, under a canopy 
ſupported” by two fluted pillars of the Corinthian order, of 
coloured marble. . On the ſide of him is Religion, repreſented 
by a woman on a celeſtial globe, with a croſs in one, and a 
font in the other hand. The doctor ſtands on a terreſtrial globe, 
with a book in his hand. The account of his various charities 
is places on the pediment. ; 

n a corner of an aiſle, to make room for this ſumptuous 
monument, was removed the tomb of a croſs-legged knight, 
armed in mail, and partly covered with a ſurtout. n is 
on his breaſt, the other on his ſword. On an enormous thield, 
which is belted to his body, is a rude figure of a lion paſſant 

3 | guardant, 
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 gvardanty, and crowned, He is. ſuppoſed o be one of the 
Gilbert de Gants, the ancient owners. There were five of 
them. The firſt was great nephew to the Conqueror; the laſt 


. Ln th. ett. MT 


by licence from Henry VII. at the-time it hs into the p. 
ſeſſion of Mr. Fermor. He lived here with boundleſs doſpia a. 
till the year 1340, when, for ſending 8d. and a couple of y, 3 


bf. died in 1 295. 1 . * BEE: 9 4 4 
From hence we deſcended to the great road: the country 


ſcattered ſtreet, of ſeveral houſes and carriers-inns, . through 
which runs the Watlin 


four miles diſtant. _ 


ſpeculum, or - watch-tower. The 
digging about, prove it to have been an 3 to a Roman 
ſtation, whoſe name has never reached us. The Saxons profited 
dy this little fortreſs, and added the foſſe which ſurrounded it. 


Mounthill. 


Edward the Elder it was almoſt ruined by the ravages of the 
Danes; but in 921 the king determined to reſtore it, and for 


arrival, were attacked by the Danes reſident in Northamptonſhire 
and Leiceſterſhire ; but, aſſiſted by the townſmen, they repelled 
the barbarians ; and: Edward, in order to prevent future inſults; 


fortified the whole place with a ſtone wall. But time bath 


ll | deſtroyed every veſtige of it. We fn, 13 

DP This manor, after various changes, became the property of 
the famous Sir Richard Empſon, one of the inſtruments of the 
avarice and oppreſſion of 
head, with Edmund Dudley, on Tower-Hill; perhaps more 


1K maker in this town ; by his great abilities in the profeſſion of 
| i the law, he was promoted to the chancellorſhip 4 the dutchy 
I: | of Lancaſter ; but, by his mean ſubmiſſion to the will of his 
1 rapacious maſter, fell a victim, in the next reign, to the demands 
if | of an enraged nation. At preſent, the manor belongs to the 
. Earl of Pomfret, who derives it from his anceſtor, Richard 
Fermor, a merchant of Calais, and a younger brother of the 

I! | ancient houſe of the Fermors-of Oxfordſhire: | 
1 There was a church here at the Conqueſt, which was given 
by the Conqueror to the abbey of St. Wandragaſile in Normandy. 
In the preſent, is nothing remarkable, excepting the tomb of 


William Sponne, archdeacon of Norfolk, and rector of this 
pariſh, in the reign of Henry VI. who founded here a college | 


| | and chauntry for two prieſts, to ſay maſs for his ſoul, and the 
| fouls of his friends. At the diſſolution it was worth 4191. 6s. 8d. 


a year. He was alſo a great benefactor to the town, and his | 


(| charities are till felt here, governed, by feoffees, conſiſting of 
fifteen of the principal inhabitants. : 


N ſ D . Which reaches round his feet, with ermine hood and ſleeves. 
| | Beneath is another repreſentation of him after death, with a 


| ſunk noſe and emaciated body, and all the changes wrought by | 


that fell monſter on the human frame. | 

The town is ſupported by the great concourſe of paſſengers, 
and by a manufacture of lace, and a ſmall one of ſilk ſtockings. 
The firſt was imported from Flanders, and carried on with 


[ I | county of Buckingham. 
1 | and is diſtant from London ſixty miles. 4 
1 Io the Welt of Towceſter is a large village called Epcxcor, 


* 
* 
1 
” 
0 


billy and clayey. The quarries are of a/courſe grit- ſtone, often 
1 filled with ſhells, but of too ſhattery a nature to be uſed, except 
in ordinary buildings. A few miles further is an eminence, {| 
Called Forſter's-Booth, ſo named from a booth erected here by 
one . Forſter, a poor countryman. It grew at length into a 


The Saxons called the town Tofeceaſtre. In the time of 


that purpoſe detached. part of his forces; who, ſoon after their 


1} 3 deſervedly than legally. Empſon had been the ſon of a ſieve- 


g· Street road in a direct line to Towceſter, J | 

E e 4 il l§⁵jeſter: his was the noted Will. Sommers, who, for hi 
TowersrEB is a pretty conſiderable town, ſeated on a plain, : * drollery 
on a ſmall ſtream called the Tove, from which the name is 
derived; Towcelter, or the caſtle on the Tove. The great 
tumulus on the Eaſt-ſide of the town points out the ſite of the 
mn coins found in. 


From them it received its preſent title of the Bury, or Borough, 


to which has been ſince added the double tautology of Berty- 
7 | I of his eſtates, and added many grants, by way of compenſation 


for the injury done him; but all fell ſhort of the great loſſes 


enry VII. who, in 1509, loſt his 


His figure 1s repreſented recumbent, dreſſed in a red gown, | 


much ſucceſs in this place, and ſtill more in the neighbouring 
It has a weekly-market on Tueſday, , 
II this proof of her affection. 


I] with long flowing treſſes: her hand is on an hour-glaſs ; bis 


remarkable for a bloody battle fought between the Engliſh and 
the Danes, in which the latter were totally defeated. There 


| Mary. 8 | 
His ſon,, Sir George, lies in alabaſter, recumbent and armed, 


from Scotland, to receive her new crown. 


to one Nicholas Thane, his confeſſor, then in priſon at Buck; 
ham for denying the king's ſupremacy, he incurred the ty " 
diſpleaſure. He fell under a premunire, and, in his KW 
being ſtripped of all he had, was forced to live with the parſy 
Wapenham (whom. he had preſented) ;/ which he did for ſe 4 
years, with conſummate piety and reſignation. * 
The recovery of part of his fortune was owing to a ſinęul: 
accident. During his proſperous days: he kept, 32 
thoſe days, in the eſtabliſhment: of people of rank, a fool, or 


t's 


was promoted to the ſame office under Henry VIII. We ha 
a very ſcarce print of this illuſtrious perſonage, by Dat.” 
with all the inſignia, of his place about him. Will. r 
gratitude not frequent at courts, remembered his old 8 


and, in the latter days of Henry, when his conſtitution was 


weakened by inffrmities, took. occaſion, by ſome well-timel 


| ſpeech, to awaken the king's conſcience ; who, touched with 3 


compunction rarely known to him, ordered reſtitution; but died 
before it could be effected. His pious ſucceſſor, Edward VI 
reſtored to him this manor, that of 'Towcelſter, and ſome others 


he had ſuſtained from the. cruel father. He returned to his 
houſe, which he enjoyed only two years, dying in January 
1552-3. He ſeemed to have a preſage of his end, for on the 
day of his death he had invited a number. of his friends and 
neighbours, took his leave of them, retired to his cloſet, and 
was found dead in an attitude of devotion. His tomb, with 
his figure in braſs, and that of his wife, are ſtill to be ſeen in 
the adjacent church. . . 
There are, beſides,.. ſeveral other family-monuments. Sir 
John Fermor (fon of Richard) and Maud, his wife, are repre- 
ſented kneeling at a deſk, beneath an arch: ſhe is dreſſed in a 
eat ruff and. lappets. He, perhaps, out of reſpe& to his 
ather's ſufferings in the cauſe of the ſee of Rome, received 
the honour of Knight of the Bath at the coronation of Queen 
He died in 137 1. . | 


with peaked beard and ſmall whiſkers. ,.His wife, Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Curzon, of Addington, Bucks, lies by him, 


dreſſed in a gown tied neatly with ribbands from top to bottom, 
a quilled ruff, and tele d caleche. Beneath are repreſented, kneel- 
ing, their ſeven ſons and eight daughters. Above all, is a vaſt 


uantity of ornaments, arms, &c. &c. This gentleman might, 


like Sir Fulk Grevil, have boaſted of being the friend of Sir 


Philip Sydney, having contracted an intimacy with him in the 
wars of the Netherlands, where he ſerved, all his youth, under 
William, Prince of Orange, and walked at the funeral of the 
celebrated Engliſh hero. H alſo improved himſelf by foreign 
travel ; lived at home with vaſt ſplendour and hoſpitality ; and, 
on June 11, 160g, his houſe had the honour of being the place 
of meeting between James I. and his queen, on her journey 
Here they dined, 
and were entertained, with/all their train, in a princely manner. 
He quitted this life in 1612. | 

Sir Hatton Fermor, who, with nine other gentlemen, was 
knighted at the above interview, is alſo buried here. He died of 
the. conſequences of a broken leg in 1620. He and his lady 
are. W elegant figures, placed ſtanding; he armed, in great 
boots, flapping down, vaſt wiſkers, a peaked beard, and, what 
was not in uſe at the time of his death, a cravat. It ſeems the 
monument was not erected till 1662, when his widow Anna, 
daughter of Sir William Cockayne, lord-mayor of London, gate 
She is dreſſed in a looſe gown, and 


on a ſcroll: between, is a buſt of a man in long hair; above, 
are three moſt awkward figures of kneeling women. We mu 
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C was another battle fought here during, the wars between the | not quit the lady, without ſaying ſhe. ſuffered, with exemplary In tl 
F houſes of York and Lancaſter ; but the Yorkiſts were defeated, | patience, a long impriſonment and great confiſcations, on c- wherk 
4 and 5,000 of their men ſlain. 1 II count of the loyalty of her family; which were rewarded with 2 ce der 
5 Near the above village is another called CRI PPING-VARDEN, II peerage in the the of her ſon, Sir William Fermor. revenut 


„ | . . . 

1 which appears to be of great antiquity, and was probably a 
4: Roman ſtation. Many foundations have been dug up here at 
| different times, and coins have been found under the ruins ; 


We took a walk about a mile Eaſt of the town, to ſee Eaſton- 
Neſton, the ſeat of the Earl of Pomfret. The wings were built 
by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in 1682 ; the centre by er 

about twenty years after, who is ſaid to have departed. greatly 
from the original deſign. 
is enriched with 
deſpoiled of its curious portraits and valuable ſtatues : the latter 
having been preſented to the univerſity of Oxford, by the 
late Counteſs of Pomfret, grand-daughter to the lord-chancellor 
Jefferies. - | | | PE bn ; 

This manor was purchaſed by the ſame Richard Fermor, in 
1530, from Thomas, ſon of Sir Richard Empſon. The ancient 
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It has nine windows in front, and | 
ilaſters. The inſide has been long ſince | 


houſe ſtood below the church, in a park encloſed by Sir Richard, 


From hence we continued our journey Southward, and 
much of the way near the borders of Whittlewood, or Whittle 
bury-Foreſt, which till continues wooded for ſeveral miles in 


quantities of good oak. This foreſt remained in the crown ti 
the year 1685, when Henry Fitz-Roy, firſt Duke of Grafton, 
was appointed hereditary-ranger. The preſent duke hath an 


| but hiſtory is ſilent as to the time it was built, though, in {| length, and of different extents in breadth, in a moſt deep an 
i all probability, it was ſoon after the reign of the Emperor {| clayey country. Much of the timber is cut in rotation, but in 
Claudius. | WE © parts towards the edge of Buckinghamſhire, are conſiderable 
( 


elegant houſe, called Wakefield-Lodge, originally built by Mr. 


Claypole, ſon-in-law to Oliver Cromwell, and ranger of * 
foreſt. This was one of the five tracts, called walks; 
Wakefield, Shelbrook, Hazelbury, Shrob, and Hanger. Fout- 
teen townſhips are allowed the right of common. in the 0p 
coppices and ridings, from the principle of juſtice, that ſons 


| reparation might be made to them for the damages ſuſtained df 
the deer. 


In this great tract are two lawns, i. e. ſpots enclo 
with pales, for paſture for the deer, which are ſecluded from e 
foreſt-cattle: one is Wakefield-Lawn, the other Sholbroockr 
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animal, the wild cat, is ſtill met with in this 

+ That ade "reign of Richar®T.\ the abbot and convent of 
en had a charter for hunting, in this place, the hare, 

| and the wild cat; which was confirmed to them, in 
the fon Aenry ITE: By theſe charters, the wild cat ſhould 
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nor did he obtain any higher preferment than the caracy of 
Biddeford, till the death of his father, the Rev. Mr. Samuel 
Hervey, when he went to Cambridge, and took his degree of 
maſter: of arts, and entered on the family-livings of Weſton- 
Favel and Collingtree, near Northampton, to the annual value 


1. e to the beaſts of the foreſt, or of venarie; Which the book [| of 18l. | {RIC 
* St. Alban's, and old Sir Tritram, in his ““ Worthy Treatiſe || He diſcharged his duties, as a miniſter of the goſpel, in ſuch 
* Huntin 2 confined: to the hart, the hind,” the hare, the || a manner as would have done honour to one of the primitive 
and the wolf: the hart and Hind being ſeparated, becauſe || fathers; and his compaſſion to thoſe in diſtreſs will be long 
the -aſon of hunting them was different; yet they remain in [| remembered by many perſons, beſides thoſe of his pariſh, His 
ſpecies till the ſame. Beaſts of the chace „% goth infe- [| health, however, declined gradually, and, falling into a lingering 
ber ſort of foreſt): were the buck,” the doe, che fox, the marten, [| conſumption, he died on Chriſtmas-Day 1758. K 
” 4 the roe. ä dat nd th bo Robin BG It would be loſt time to enter into a detail of all the qualities 
"The fondneſs that ſeized the 1 er clergy for the pleaſures || of this pious and excellent perſon. © Great piety and goodneſs of 
of the chace, did not appear till after the Conqueſt. The heart, a luxuriant fancy, and ſplendid ſtyle, were his diſtinguith- 
Saxon cler were exprelsly forbidden that amuſement. King ing qualities; and his works will ever be read with pleaſure and 
r <ijne the prieſt , to be neither a hunter nor hawker, [| admiration, even by thoſe who in ſome things may happen to 
| differ from him in ben 1 | 


nor yet a tipler; but to keep cloſe to his books, 4s decoines's 
man of his order. Fatt 61. e | | 


— 


TJ His death was conſiſtent with what might have been expected 
The canon- law ſtill preſerved its ſeverity, and forbad to ſpi- |} from one who lived ſuch a pious life; and he died repeating 
ritual perſons the amuſement of the chace. | This probably was || theſe words of good old Simeon, © Lord, now letteft thou thy ſer- 
to check what might, by the exceſs, eſtrange |} vant depart in peace, for mine eyes have ſeen thy ſabvation.” 


—_— from their ſacred” function. The common-law, from The reader will be' able to form ſome notion of Mr. Hervey's 
benevolence, when we can affure him, from our own perſonal 


a principle of good ſenſe and humanity, permitted the recrea- || 
tion, from theſe arguments ; 'that nothing could contribute [| knowledge, that when all his funeral expences were paid, he 
more effectually to the performance of their duty than good || had only left eighteen ſhillings. RG 1 | 
health, reſulting from ſit exerciſe ; as nothing could diſqualify Beſides his Meditations 5 $65 Tombs, he wrote, Reflec- 
them ſo greatly as the diforders ariſing from a ſedentary life. [| tions on a Flower-Garden ; a Deſcant on Creation; Contem- 
This indulgence probably ſoon ended in abuſe; In the twelfth [| plations on the Night and Starry Heavens; Theron and Aſpaſio, 
century, we find Abelard unhappy in preſiding over a monaſtery & c. The profits ariſing from the ſale of his works, together 
of huntſmen. Chaucer flings a fine ridicule on the ſporting I with the principal part of his income, he converted to the uſe 
monk. Finally, the chace became ſo neceſſary an ap endage II of the diſtreſſed: A the | 

Joan DRYDEN, one of the moſt eminent poets of his time, 


the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, that every ſee had a number of parks: 
tat of Norwich, thirteen ; and the fixth ne; at which J| was deſcended from a good family, and born at Aldwincle, near 


the king claimed on the death of a prelate, was his kennel of ll Oundle, in this county, on the gth of Auguſt 1631.. He was 
hounds. | Rs, Ellas WOE On be FH | educated at Weſtminſter-School under the famous Dr. Buſby ; 
We paſſed by PoTTERs-PeRY, a W which takes its and, during his reſidence there, he diſplayed a natural and 
name from the manufacture of coarſe ware, ſuch as flower-pots, | riſing genius by ſeveral productions, particularly « A Poem on 
&c. which has been long carried on here. The clay is yellow- [| the Death of Lord Haſtings.” Having completed himſelf in 

| iſh, pure, and firm; yet the pots made with it are very brittle, I claſſical learning, he removed to Trinity-College, Cambridge, 
— glazed; when they endure the weather as well as where he proſecuted his ſtudies with the chef aſſiduity, and 


any. . e 1 ſoon acquired the character of an excellent poet. 3 

Tus pofl- woll de ſtill continued the whole way on or near the [ On the death of Sir William Davenant, in 1668, he was 
Watling-Street. Near Potters-Pery we quitted it, through [| appointed poet-laureat and hiſtoriographer to Charles IT. ſoon 
curioſity of viſiting PasSENHA M, about a mile or two diſtant, II after which he publiſhed his © Effay on Poeſy.“ The following 
on the banks of the Ouſe, near this village. Edward the Elder II year he wrote a comedy called, The Wild Gallant,” which 
encamped here, to cover his workmen, who were employed in II was performed at the theatre-royal with great applauſe. He 
building the walls of Towceſter, from being interrupted by the | continued his purſuit after the muſes for | Era years, and, be- 
Danes. A ſquare intrenchment is ſuppoſed to have been caſt I fides a great number of poetical writings, produced no leſs than 
up by him, and gatriſoned for that purpoſe. - 1 twenty-ſix new plays; of which, though ſome of them are very 

The church is ſmall, and without iſles; dedicated to Guth- JJ indifferent, many are allowed to have a great deal of merit. 
laius, the faint of the fens. It was rebuilt in 1626, at the ſole lic 


in s c However, his abilities as a dramatic writet were publicly ridi- 
expence of Sir Robert Banaſtre. This gentleman was lord of || culed by the Duke of Buckingham, in the celebrated comedy of 
the manor ; he died in 1649, aged about eighty. His figure || 
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| | the Rehearſal, who has there introduced him in the character 
is a half-length, with a book in his hand, placed againſt the | of Bays. For this offence, Mr. Dryden took ample revenge, | 
wall. | SITY | by ſoon after publiſhing his Abſalom and Ahithophel, in which, | 
 BRACKLEY, the laſt town we have to mention in this county, || with great energy of ſtyle, and poignancy of ſatire, he laſhed his 4 

is a place of great antiquity, and faid to be one of the oldeſt II antagoniſt under the name of Zimri. | fy] 
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boroughs in England. It is L ſituated near the ſource In the beginning of the reign of James II. he embraced the 16939 
of the river Ouſe, and was formerly celebrated for its tilts and I Roman-Catholic religion; but this, if it eſtabliſhed him in the \ 3.4 
tournaments, which were often held here when knight-errantry | good graces of that prince, precluded him from the favour of | q4 ; 
was practiſed in this kingdom. 2 : | 


This town is greatly decayed from what it was in former 
times, when it was particularly celebrated for its great trade in || King William, deprived of his place of poet-laureat, and was 
wool. There are, however, ſtill ſome remains of its ancient I ſucceeded by Mr. Thomas Shadwell, againſt whom he ſoon 
grandeur ; namely, two pariſh churches, a free-ſchool, and an || after wrote his «© Mac Flecno,” a molt inimitable ſatife. 
hoſpital kept in good repair by the preſident and fellows of [ The latter part of Mr. Dryden's life, as well as the former, 
Magdalen-College, Oxford. The town is an ancient corpora- [| was entirely devoted to the ſervice of the muſes ; and his Ode on 
tion, and the government is veſted in a mayor, choſen annually I St. Cecilia's-Day, his tranſlation of Juvenal, Perſeus, Virgil, 
at the court-leet of the manor. The weekly-market is on Frefnoy's Art of Painting, and ſome parts of Ovid, were pub- 
Wedneſday, and its diſtance from London ſixty-four miles. liſhed at different times, and at no long intervals. His Fables 

In the neighbourhood of this town is a village called Arno, || were his laſt performance, which, with his Ode on St. Cecilia's- 
where there was an hoſpital founded in the reign of Henry II. || Day, his Mac Flecno, and his Abſalom and Ahithophel, are 
the rents of which, after its diſſolution, were annexed to the || generally eſteemed the moſt finiſhed of his productions. 
revenues of Magdalen-College, Oxford. - He died on the iſt of May 1701, in the ſeventieth year of 

There was allo a priory, at a pleaſant villa his age ; and was buried in Wellminſter-Abbey, where a monu- 


| | the ſucceeding monarch ; for being thereby rendered incapable bY l 
| of enjoying any public office, he was, upon the acceſſion of ms | 
| , 
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Canon, which was founded ſoon after the Conqueſt ; but not || ment was erected to his memory by John Sheffield, Duke of 1 
the leaſt remains of it are now to be ſee. II Buckingham. | | | 4 | * 
| 2 | CHARLES MONTAGUE, Earl of Halifax, the moſt diſtinguiſhed { 4 1 
BiockATHICAL HisTORY OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. | fateſman of his time, was born at his father's ſeat in this county, T0 


on the 16th of Auguſt 1661. 


The Rev. Mr. James Hervey, A. M. was born near 
Northampton in 1714, and inſtructed in the free grammar- 
ſchool, where he made great progreſs in his ſtudies; but the 


ſchool-maſter would not ſuffer any of the ſcholars to learn faſter 1 


than his own ſon. - r | 

In 1731 he was entered a ſtudent of Lincoln-College, Oxford, 
where he took only the degree of bachelor of arts, and entered 
into holy orders. Being of a very ſerious turn of mind, and 


minſter-School, and afterwards ſent to Trinity-College, Cam- 
bridge, where he gave early proofs of his pregnant genius. 

hen Charles IT. died, he wrote a fine poem on the occaſion, 
in which he difplayed ſuch ſtrength of imagination, and elegance 
of taſte, as attracted the notice of that great patron of the 
muſes, the Earl of Dorſet, by whoſe intereſt he was recom 
mended to court, and in a ſhort time obtained a penſion of 5091. 
per annum. | 


He was firſt educated at Welt- 1 
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filled with a deep ſenſe of religion, he f f 5 is ben i 8 | 
religion, he affociated himſelf with From this period he roſe, by quick ſteps, to the highelt offices 1 
3 of every denomination; and his natural ſweetneſs of || being ſucceſſively a commiſſioner of the treaſury, other of 1 
. _p<r recommended him to a who knew him. His piety and || the exchequer, firſt lord of the treaſury, and one of the lords- \ 4H 
9 A did not recommend him to thoſe in power; | juſtices of the kingdom during his Majeſty's abſence; and in {31 | if 
O. 18. | : ; 3 | ; X x 1669 i "A 
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and afterwards dean of Rippon. 
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| 166g he was created a peer of England, by the title of Baron 
; of N alifax, in the county of York. . | "#2 Ne 
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Nor were his dignities and employments ſuperior to his abilities. 
The re- coin 


him, with a facility that ſhewed him an accompliſhed politician. 


His high merit and fortune excited envy, and ſubjected him 
to thoſe inconveniencies which frequently attend the great. 


When the Tory party prevailed, the Houſe of Commons im- 
peached him of high crimes and miſdemeanors ; but the Lords 
not only quitted him with honour, but recommended him to 
Queen Anne, as a perſon worthy of being diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
peculiar marks of her favour. - | | v 1.1 


In 1706 he was choſen one of the commiſſioners to conclude 


the union with Scotland; and during the remainder of that 


reign, he had a great ſhare in all ſuch tranſactions as were for 
the benefit of the nation. 1 5 | | 
On the death of Queen Anne, he was one of the lords of the 
regency ; and immediately on the arrival of George I. was 
appointed firſt lord of. the treaſury, and created Earl of Halifax, 
and knight of the garter. This ſucceſſion of honours he did 
not live long to enjoy ; for he died of an inflammation in his 
lungs, on the 19th-of May 1715, and- was interred in Weſt- 
 minſter-Abbey. - . i 
He was a great encourager of learning, and wrote ſeveral 
ieces that met with conſiderable applauſe. His « Man of 
onour, a poem, hath been particularly admired; and con- 
rains, among other beautiful lines, the following deſcription of 
thoſe who deſerve that epithet ; | 


« On poliſh'd ſprings true men of honour move, 
% Free is their ſervice, and unbought their love. 

„ When honour calls, and danger leads the way, 

« With joy they follow, and with pride obey ; 
% Not all the threats, or favours of a crown, 

A prince's whiſper, or a tyrant's frown, 

« Can awe the ſpirit, or allure the mind 

« Of thoſe, who to ſtrict honour are inclin'd.” 


' Hewnxy CHicnRI Ex, a very celebrated canoniſt, was born 
at Higham-Ferrers in this county, towards the latter-end of the 
reign of Edward III. He was firſt educated at Wincheſter- 
School, and finiſhed his ſtudies at New-College, Oxford. Being 
a man remarkable for his political abilities, he was ſent ambaſſa- 
dor, by King Henry IV. to Pope Gregory XII. who promoted 
him to the biſhopric of St. David's, and conſecrated him with 
his own hands. | 1279 | 
In 1409 he aſſiſted at the council of Piſa; and in 1414 he 
was advanced to the ſee of Canterbury. It was chiefly by his 
advice that King Henry V. was perſuaded to aſſert his title to 
the crown of France. He founded a college in the place of 
his nativity, as alſo the college of All-Souls in Oxford. At 
length, after _ held the archiepiſcopal ſee for twenty-nine 
years, he died on the 12th of April 144g, and was buried in 
the cathedral of Canterbury, under a tomb which had been 
raiſed for him by his own direction. „ 
JohN WIIEkINs, a learned and ingenious prelate, was born 
in grammar- learning at the free- ſchool of that town, and after- 
wards ſent to Magdalen-Hall, Oxford. Having finiſhed his 
ſtudies, and taken holy orders, he firſt became chaplain to the 
Lord Viſcount Say and Sele, then to George, Lord Berkeley, and 
afterwards to Charles, count-palatine of the Rhine, during the 
reſidence of that prince in England. It was his profound know- 
ledge in mathematical-learning that recommended him to this 


laſt poſt ; his electoral highneſs being a great lover of the | 
mathematics, and a generous patron of all who excelled in 
upon hearſay, without ever examining whether they were ſup- 


them. 
In the time of the civil wars he adhered to the parliament, 
but acted through the whole of that period with uncommon 
lenity and moderation. He employed his time partly in the 
. diſcharge of his eccleſiaſtical function (for he had now obtained 
ſome preferments) partly in applying to his philoſophical ſtudies, 
and partly in eſtabliſhing thoſe private meetings of learned men, 
that afterwards gave birth to the Royal-Society, of which he was 


On the reſtoration of Charles II. he was ejected from the 
maſterſhip of Trinity-College, Cambridge, to which he was 


preſented by Richard Cromwell. Soon after this, however, he 


obtained ſeveral S he was firſt appointed preacher to 
the ſociety of Gray's-Inn, then rector of St. Lawrence-Jewry, 


In 1668 he was advanced to the ſee of Cheſter : but this dig- 
hity he enjoyed only a ſhort time, for he relinquiſhed it with 
his life on the 19th of November 1672. 

As a divine, he was extremely uſeful in confuting ſpeculative 
Atheiſm, 'of which we have a coprincing proof in his celebrated 
| book, entitled, “ The Principles and Duties of Natural Reli- 

ion;“ a book not exceeded by any in our language. He alſo 
aſſiſted the learned Dr. Walton in compiling the Polyglot-Bible, 
which has been of ſo much ſervice in elucidating the knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures. He married the ſiſter of Oliver Crom 
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of the ſpecie, the eſtabliſhment of à general 
fund, the railing the credit of the Bank, with ſeveral other 
ſchemes of a public nature, were projected and executed by 


1 


well, a woman of great piety, who died about the time of q, 
Reſtoration. She left an on daughter by a former hun... © 
Tillotſon. 1903 $6, / bbb 
| FRANCIS' BEAUMONT and Jonx FIt renz, two cel | 
brated poets, who wrote, in concert, and whoſe. lives having 2 
always [publiſhed together, naturally claim a place in our bio. 
graphical hiſtory of this county; although the former was "09s 
in e and the latter at Northampton. 
Fletcher's father was biſhop of London, and Beaumony, c, 
of the judges of the Common-Pleas.: Their firſt acquaintan, 
* commenced at Cambridge, where they agreed to write atragedy, 
and it being their common cuſtom to meet at a tavern 0 ble 
evening, in order to compare notes together, Fletcher propoſed, 
To kill the king; by which; he meant no more, than thz: 
he was to compoſe that part of a tragedy where the kin 1 
killed; but being overheard by ſome ignorant people, they cn 
near being committed to priſon, had they not explained the 
which cauſed 


| 

| 

| : They wrote 
a great number of plays, which have been ſince publiſhed in 
ten volumes, with notes; and ſome of them, with alterations, 

( 

[ 


- 


* 
, 


meaning of the expreſſion to the vice-chancellor, 
a good deal of mirth among all who were preſent. 


are ſtill ated. Beaumont died in 1615; and Fletcher ſurviyeq 
him about ten years, dying in 162333. | 
SAMUEL FORSTER, well known for. his mathematical trea. 
| tiſes, was born in this county in 1397, and inſtructed at a pri 
vate ſchool, from whence he was ſent to Emanuel-College, in 
the univerſity of Cambridge, where he finiſhed his ſtudies. He 
devoted —_ of his time to the ſtudy of the mathematics, and, 


when he left the univerſity, was appointed profeſſor of aſtro. 


nomy in Greſham- College; an office for which he was well 


qualified, and ſuited to his own inclination. He afterwards 


reſigned his place; but a ſecond vacancy happening, he was 


again elected, and enjoyed it till his death in 1632. He was 
the author of many learned works, by which it appears that ke 
was one of the moſt eminent mathematicians in that age. 

_ THOMAS RANDOLPH was born in this county in 1605, and 
inſtructed in grammar-learning at Weſtminſter-School, from 
whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Trinity-College, 
Cambridge. He had a natural inclination to poetry, and began 


to write verſes when he was about ten years of age. When he 


left the univerſity, he was honoured by all the lovers of the 
muſes, 8 Ben Jonſon, who had ſuch a regard for 
him, that he uſed to call him his fon. - Ht wrote ſeveral dra- 
matic pieces, which were ated with great applauſe; and his 


poems which are extremely elegant and tender,- were publiſhed, 
after his death, by his brother. He was remarkable for his 


natural ſweetneſs of temper, and for being free from ſuch vices 
as young men of learning and genius are too often led into. 
| He died in 1634, before he had completed his thirtieth year. 
|  THoMas FULLER, D. D. was born. at Oundle in this 
| cqunty in 1608, his father being at that time rector of a country 


| pariſh in the ſame neighbourhood. He was privately inſtructed 


in re by his father, and ſent to finifh his ſtudies 
in Emanuel-College, Cambridge, where he took his degrees, 


and entered into holy orders. 


His firſt preferment in the church was the living of St. 


Seat | Bennet's in Cambridge; but he was ſoon after advanced to 
at Daventry in this county, in the year 1614. He was inſtructed | higher dignities, and eſteemed one of the moſt eloquent preach- 


| ers at that time in England. When the civil wars broke out, 


he adhered to the royal cauſe, for which he was ſtripped of all 
his employments, and obliged to retire to a private houſe, 


where he lived till the Reſtoration; and was appointed one 
| of. the chaplains in ordinary; but died of a fever the ſame 
year. His Church-Hiſtory is well known, with many of his 
| other works; and it mult be confeſſed, that a ſtrain of unaffected 


iety runs through them all; their greateſt, and indeed only 
ault, being the eredulity of the author, who relates many facts 


was fo retentive, that 


ported by proper evidence. * His memor 
Cheapſide, and repeated 


he once walked from Temple-Bar to 


the names of all the ſigns (which were at that time affixed tio 


almoſt rn on each ſide of the way, without miſſing one. 
„ JAMES, HARRINGTON, Eſq. was the younger fon of Sit 
Sapcote Harrington, and born in this county, in 1611. Being 
a youth of a- promiſing genius, his parents employed a private 
tutor to inſtruct him in grammar-learning ; and he was ſent to 
Trinity-College, in Oxford, where he - finiſhed his ſtudics. 
When he left the univerſity, he went abroad, and viſited France, 
Italy, and other parts, where he -acquiredia perfect knowledge 
of hiſtory and government. He returned to England about the 
time the civil wars broke out ; but although he was zealoully 
attached to the cauſe of liberty, yet he refuſed to enter into the 
army, but retired to a private houſe, where he ſpent his time in 


reading and ſtudy. 


While the king was a' priſoner in the Iſle of Wight, and 
other places, Mr. Harrington attended him-as one of the grooms 
of the chamber, and the afflicted ſovereign was ſo delighted wit 
his company and converſation, that a few days before his de: 
he made him a preſent of a ring, to be kept in memory of bim. 
During the uſurpation, he wrote ſeveral pieces on the liberty 

the ſubject, wherein he diſcoyered a ſtrong attachment to 2 

republican form of government, and inſtituted a 1 1 1 

* 2 | 5 


who was afterwards married to the learned and pious archbiſhop | 


Savilian 
Chriſtop 
cute his 
ſeſſorſhip 
the educ: 
Northun 
the Dutc 
diſſipatio 
and fede: 
country, 
Oxford, 
into holy 
Brightwe 
Profeſſor! 
| He wrote 
Dani 
and inſtr 
whence 
Oxford, 
His colle 
Ward, bi 
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Bridgſtoc 


Brixwort 
Daventr 


Fotherin 
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| 0. met.ance:a.w propagate thoſe. notions. 
| en en onion took place, he was committed to the 
Tower, on © charge of highs 

19 to get rid of A man 

P king? 45 of his life proved ineffeQual ; but the miniſtry 
. lending to deſtroy him, ſent him a priſoner to the town 
1 Plymouth, where he was taken extremely ill, and a villain 
EO phybcian, one Dr. Dunſtan, being, as was ſuppoſed, 
mployed by the court, adminiſtered ſome medicines to him, 
oY oo}4-certainly have deprived him of life, had not the 
fcengeh of his conſtitution enabled him to overcome their 
on. When he recovered, he was determined to be upon 
: guard, and having procured his liberty, returned to London, 
where he ſpent the remainder of his days in finiſhing his juſtly- 
celebrated work, entitled, The Oceana, wherein he eſta- 
' bliſhed the utility and advantages ariſing from a republican 

ok Oe | 

BHe died of a pally in 1677, and was interred in St. Margaret's, 
Weſtminſter> .. OTE, VT cre 3 LP OO OAT WO lNED 
EDwaRD BERNARD, a moſt ingenious mathematician, was 
born near Towceſter, in this county, in 1638,” and inſtructed 


ho was known to be an enemy 


tręeaſon; but that was only a 


vernment. However, every ſcheme to deprive this 


in grammar- learning at Merchant-Taylors-School, from whence 


he was fent to St. John's-College, Oxford, where he was choſen 
Gvilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, in the room of the learned Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, who 5 wang that chair, in order to proſe- 
cute his ſtudies in architecture. When he quitted that pro- 
feſorſhip, Charles II. ſent him to Paris, in order to ſuperintend 
the education of his natural ſons, the Dukes of Grafton and 
Northumberland, who reſided there along with their mother, 
the Dutcheſs of Cleveland. Paris, however, and the gaity and 
diſſipation of the dutcheſs's family, did not agree with his ſtudious 
and ſedentary courſe of life; ſo that he returned to his native 
country, and entered again upon the diſcharge of his duty at 
Oxford, where he acquired great applauſe. In 1691 he entered 


into holy orders, and was preſented to the valuable living of 


Brightwell in Berkſhire; and was ſucceeded in the Savilian- 
Profefſorſhip by the learned Mr. David Gregory of Edinburgh. 
| He wrote many learned works, and died of the ſtone in 1697. 
DANIEL 
and inſtructed in grammar-learning at a private ſchool, from 
whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Trinity-College, 
Oxford, where he took his degrees, and entered into holy orders. 
His college created him one of their fellows; and Dr. Seth 
Ward, bithop of Saliſbury, who had a great regard for him, 


HITBY, D. D. was born in this county in 1638, 


— 


appointed him his chaplain, and a prebendary in his own cathe- p 


dral, where he became an eminent preacher. He was afterwards 
promoted to a valuable living, and appointed precentor to the 
church of Sarum; a place which he held till his death. He 
imbibed in his retirement ſtrong prejudices againſt the doctrine 
of original ſinz and wrote a learned treatiſe in Latin to ſupport 
his opinion, that has been. ſince tranſlated into Engliſh. His 
learned commentary on the New-Teſtament is well known; 
and in it he has diſcovered ſo much knowledge of the Greek 
language, as few perſons ever were maſters of. 5 
Dr Whitby lived to the great age of eighty-eight, and con- 
tinued to write ſeveral ech, works, which have been publiſhed 
ſince his death. He alſo inſtructed ſuch young gentlemen 
as came to take orders, who had been neglected in their edu- 
cation. ; | 
_ ELisHA CoLts, A. M. was born in this county in 1640, 
and inſtruced in the principles of the Non-Conformiſts. When 
properly qualified, he was ſent. to finiſh his ſtudies in Oxford; 
from whence he removed to London, and became one of the 
uſhers of Merchant-Taylors-School; in which ſtation he com- 


5 4 


| oe his dictionary, one of the beſt of the ſame ſize now extant. 


e went afterwards to Ireland; but whether he preached 
among the Diſſenters, or in what other ſtation he remained in 
that country, is not certainly known, only that he wrote a 
treatiſe on God's ſovereignty, that has gone through many 
editions, and is ſtill in great repute among ſuch as are of the 
Calviniſtical perſuaſion; as it carries thoſe ſentiments to the 
utmoſt height in the Supralapſarian ſcheme. The yeaf of 
Mr. Cole's death is not certainly known. £ 

FRANCES GASTRELL, D. D. was born of reputable parents 
in this county in 1662, and educated in Weſtminſter-School, 


from whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Chriſt-Church, - 


Oxford, where he took his degrees, and entered into holy orders. 


His firſt eccleſiaſtical le was that of preacher to the 


honourable ſociety of Lincoln's-Inn. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed preacher of the ſermons at Boyle's lecture, and gave 
great ſatisfaction to all who heard him. His reputation con- 


tinued to increaſe, and the Houſe of Commons appointed him 
Queen Anne, who 


their chaplain, and recommended him to 
promoted him to a canonry in Chriſt-Church, Oxford. In 
1714 he was advanced to the biſhopric of Cheſter, which he 
held till his death in 1723. He was the author of ſeveral valu- 
able works, particularly the Chriſtian-Inſtitutes, a book ve 

proper for 2 as it contains all the heads and duties of the 
Chriſtian religion, delivered in the language of the Scriptures. 
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Places. -.| _-Months. "Op 0 Articles ſold. 
EE * 5 . 1255 coopers 
| ware, braziery, 
Boughton 4. ——— 25 and other goods 
| 5 26 mn | 
J 1 clothes, &c. 
| (| Wedneſd. after | - 
| February . | 25 | Horſes, cows, ſheep 
Third Saturday : 
6 in April.. 7 Ditto and ſwine . 
Brackley.......4 W 1 and cows 
| i * 10 Ditto and ſervants 
[. ü December. . | 11 | Horſes, cows, ſheep 
| | „ - | 25 | Horſes and cattle 
„ Sheep, braſs, and 
Bridgſtocck . 4 . — 5 b 
November :.. | 22 de, meas ſhoes, 


Brixworth ...... as. Whit-Monday | — | Cloth, hardware,&c. 
7 þ Eaſter-Tueſd. — | Horſes and cattle 
3 6 | Swine and goods 


| 


Places. Months. bay Articles ſold. 
2 Thurſd. before 88 b 
St. Thomas | 
8 | | Horſes, cattle 
Kettering. .-..-- ) ba hp — ſheep, hogs, & 
| Thurfd. before | Peda | þ 
Old Mich... | | 
_ King's-Cliff ...... October 29 | Cheeſe, linen, &c. 
EF ebruary "CINE 20 Horſes, cattle, toys |. 
Va ... Au great horſe- || 
3 A xd 1 4 fairs | 
. uguſ t. 5 1 
Northampton 5 26 | Merchandiſes | 
| September... | 19 Cheeſe and ſheep | 
. 1 1 All ſorts of cattle 
| February 25 | 
Oundle ....----y | Whit-Monday. | — 7 5 cows, and 
LAugult . - -. -- 21 ep a | 
| 3 10 J Horſes, cattle, and 
- Peterborough MW Odtober 3 = j timber | 
Rockingham. . . .. . | September... . | 25 | Horſes, cows, ſheep 


Rowell. ...---+--. | Trin.-Monday | — | Horſes, cattle, &c. | 


a. Oo es 4 


| | Auguſt....... Cattle, horſes, ſhee Firſt "Tueſday | 
Daventry... .... „* eee 1 Cattle, cheeſe, & Thrapſtone. — . Fe ped- 
| 5 IT onions | | 1 25 * 
baberng- . .. . Ja.. 5 Barbe . Salben. . [ag J An forts of cattle 
i fa before | Februar 19 J Brat 2 
February. 5 | I . 21 . 
March: Horſes & horned Welden. d vs hats, linen, and 
af. . J e September... 2] Voeilen cloth 
Higham- Ferrers. nes 1 28 | | EaſterWedneſ. | — | Horſes and hogs - 
| hurſday be- + Wellingborough 4 | Whit.-Wed. | — | Ditto, cattle, theep | 
| fore Auguſt | 5 Ditto, ſheep, hogs October 29 | Ditto and cheeſe: 
October. | 10| Horſes, cows, ſheep Weſt-Haddon..... | May..-..---- | 2 | Hats, cloth, &c. 
Beg l December... 17 | Horſes, cattle, ſheep Yardley ane Whit. Tueſday — Horned cattle, &c. 
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bouring Seats of the Nobility | 


Northampton. 


ockliffe „ 

Wooburn 
Broughton | 
 Newport-Pagnell.. | 
Hackleton 
Northampton 


to Cambridge. 
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Near Hackleton is the ſcat of Lord 
Hinchinbrook; and near Northamp- | 
| ton is the ſeat of —— Bouyerie, Eſq. 
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From Northampton 


To Echen 
Wellingborough .. 
| Higham-Ferrers... | 


Five miles beyond Northampton | 
| is Althorp-Houſe and Park, the ſeat | 
| of Earl Spencer; and about a. mile 
to the right of that is Holdenby- | 

Palace, where Charles I. was im- 
| priſoned by the rebels, | 
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5 In breadth twenty-five miles. 
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Its capital, or chief-town, is 
Cambridge. | 
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17 Hundreds, 
1 City, 


1 Borough with an 
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7 Market-Towns, 
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[ © The Shire, 
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Tur NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS CounTY. 


AMBRIDGESHIRE takes it name from its principal 
town, Cambridge; and, like that of Norfolk, made part 
of the Britiſh kingdom, called Iceni, who, according to Tacitus, 
in his life of Julius Agricola, were a very warlike people ; but 


ey were totally ſubjected b 
the reign of the emperor 


the Roman lieutenant Oſtorius, 
laudius: and when the Saxons - 


irſt ſettled in this iſland, it became part of the kingdom of 
Taſt-Anglia. It is ſeparated into two diviſions ; the one called 
the Iſle of Ely, which is neither an iſland, nor a peninſula, but 
ge tract of low marſhy ground; and the other the 


| —_ part, reſem 
cyanties. ' 


bling in moſt particulars the neighbouring 


acres, extend 


tra 


rall 


Fi 


This tract extends Southward almoſt as far as Cambridge: 
and the ſens, which are now drained by innumerable cuts 
channels, make part of a very ſpacious level, containing 399.99 * 
ng from this county into Norfolk, Suffolk, Hub- 
d e orthamptonſhire, and Lincolnſhire. 
of land (of which this part is called Bedford-Lerel & 
bounded on the one ſide by the ſea, and on the other by te 
' high-lands, which, taken together, form a kind of rude ſem 
circle, ſomewhat reſembling a horſe-ſhoe. | This level is ger 
ſuppoſed to have been overflowed 7 
on of nature, a preternatural ſwelling of the ſea, ao 
eatthquake, which left the country flooded with a lake of * 
as has frequently happened in other places. That it 2 1 
firm land is evident, for trees of various kinds have N 
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beneath the mud, which lay immediately 
ſome * a E ſoil _ been T 
f eight feet, with ſwathes of graſs lying upon it 

at oe ny e el mowed. Brick an None, 3 other 
as When fog building, were alſo ſound at a conſiderable depth, 
* workmen who were employed in digging drains for the 
by 8 and in ſetting a fluice, at the depth of ſixteen feet from 
1 there was found a ſmith's forge, with all the tools 

| — . to it. Hence it is evident, that the moor, or fen, 
op long ſeries of years, covered the face of the land, and 
—_ changed it from what it was, though the time when 
S& Hangs took place is not known. It at length, however, 
w exceeding bad ; the waters, ſtagnating for want of proper 
Saal to run off, became putrified, and filled the air with 
| poxious exhalations: the inhabitants of the neighbouring towns 
could 
commu 


on firm earth, 
er the water. In 


nication by water was in many places difficult, and in 


others impracticable; for, though the Water covered the ground 


to a conſiderable height, yet it was ſo choked with mud, ſedge, 
and recds, that a boat could not, in ſome places, make way 
through it; and in winter, when the ſurface was ſo frozen as 
to prevent all navigation, and yet not hard enough to bear 
horſes, the inhabitants of the iſlands in the fens were in danger 
of periſhing for want of —_— 

Many applications to-remedy theſe evils were made to govern- 
ment, for. cutting rivers and drains, which were at various 
times attempted, but without ſucceſs. At lengh, however, 
in the reign of Charles I. Francis Ruſſel, who was then Earl 
of Reset agreed with the inhabitants of the ſeveral drowned 
ountries to drain the whole level, in conſideration of a grant 


countri | f 
of 95,000'acres of the land he ſhould fo drain for his own uſe. 


The earl admitted ſeveral perſons to be ſharers with him in this 


undertaking, and they proceeded in the work till they had ex- 

nded 100,000l. but the land was ſtill under water. It was 
then undertaken by the king, who engaged to complete the 
work for 69,000 acres more; and he proceeded in the attempt 
till the civil-wars broke out, which firſt put an end to his 
roject, and then to his life. But in the year 1649, William, 
[an of Bedford, and the other adventurers who had been aſſo- 
ciated with Francis, reſumed the undertaking upon their 
original contract, and, after having expended upwards of 
00,0001 complated the work. The expence being much 
more than the 95,000 acres, many of the adventurers were 
ruined by the project, and the ſanction of the legiſlature was 
ſtill neceſſary to confirm the agreement, and mveſt the con- 
tractors with ſuch rights and powers as would enable them to 
ſecure the enjoyment of thoſe advantages they had with ſuch 
labour obtained. To effect this, application was made to King 
Charles II. who recommended it to parliament, and an act was 
we in the fifteenth ou of his reign, entitled, * An act for 
ttling the drains of the great level of the fens, called (from 
the earls who chiefly effected it) Bedford- Level. By this act 
the proprietors were incorporated by the name of the Dover 
Bailiffs, and Commonalty of the Company of the Conſervators of 
the Great Level of the Fens. But the whole 93, ooo acres were 
not veſted in the corporation : the king e 12,000 acres to 
himfelf, ten of which he afligned to his brother the Duke of 
York, and the other two he gave to the Earl of Portland. 

This corporation conſiſts of a governor, ſix bailiffs, and 


twenty conſervators. The chief officers belonging to it are, a 


regiſter, receiver, ſerjeant at mace, and ſurveyor of the level, 
which is divided into the North, South, and middle parts; the 
two firſt of Which have one ſurveyor each, and the laſt two. 
The governor and one bailiff, or two bailiffs without the gover- 
nor, with three conſervators, make a quorum, and are em- 
powered to act as commiſſioners of ſewers, to lay taxes on the 
95,000 acres, and to levy them with penalties for non-payment, 
by the ſale of a ſufficient part of the land on which the tax and 
penalties ag due. 3 : 

The air in that part of Cambridgeſhire called the Ile of Ely, 
is at all times extremely unhealthy ; but in the other parts, 
anciently called the Uplands, it is clear and ſerene. The dry and 
more barren parts have been lately much improved, by ſowing a 
fort of graſs, called Saint-Foil, i. e. Holy Graſs, becauſe jt was 
brought from Paleſtine. _ | 

In the Eaſtern parts great quantities of wheat and barley grow ; 
and the Ille of Ely-atfords molt excellent paſture for cattle ; to 
which circumſtance is owing that ſo much butter is ſent to 
London, and many other parts. 

The chief articles of commerce in this county are corn, malt, 
cattle, butter, hemp, ſaffron, fiſh, and wild-fowl. The wild- 
fowl are taken by decoys, trained up for that purpoſe, and there 
we ſo many of theſe birds in the Ille of Ely, that g, ooo couple 
are ſaid to be ſent to London every week; but we ſuppoſe this 
is only during particular ſeaſons. . 2 

Principal rivers in this county are, the Ouſe and the 

am. The Ouſe enters it on the Weſt, and running Eaſt, 

ney divides it into two equal parts. The Cam ſo called 
zom its winding form, runs through the county from North to 

5 and falls into the Ouſe near Ely. a 

© entered Cambridgeſhire out of Suffolk with all the ad- 


Wantage that can be imagined ; juſt upon thoſe pleaſant and 
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have no intercourſe with each other by land; and a 


. 


| 


agreeable plains, called Newmarket-Heath } acroſs which ex- 
tends a fortification, or ditch, ' with a rampart, commonly 
called the Devil's-Dyke ; but it is beſt known by the name of 
Rech-Dycke, from Rech, a ſmall market-town lying near the 
heath. It is ſuppoſed to have been the boundary of the king- 
dom of the Eaſt-Angles  _ 3 5 

Paſſing this ditch, we ſaw from the hills called Gogmagog, 


or rather Hogmagog, a rich and pleaſant vale Weſtward, 


covered with corn- fields, gentlemen's ſeats, and villages; and 
at a diſtance, to crown all the reſt, that ancient and truly noble 
univerſity and town of Cambridge, capital of the eg ; 
Cambridgeſhire, except the fen parts, is almoſt wholly a corn 
country; and that of corn, five parts in ſix of all they ſow is 
barley, which is ng e to Ware and Royſton, and other 
great malting-towns in Hertfordſhire, and is the fund from 
whence that vaſt quantity of malt, called Hertfordſhire malt, is 
made, and which Is eſteemed the beſt in England. 
On the top of Gogmagog-Hills appears an ancient camp, or 
fortification, with a rampart and ditch; which moſt of our 
writers ſay was neither Roman nor Saxon, but Btitiſh; James II. 
cauſed a ſpacious ſtable to be built in the area of this camp, 
for his running-horſes, and made old Mr. Frampton maſter or 
inſpector of them. The late Earl Godolphin had here a fine 
houfe on the very ſummit of the hill, to which his lordſhip 
frequently reſorted, eſpecially in the racing-ſeaſon. _. 
s we deſcended Weſtward, we ſaw the fen-country on 
our right, almoſt all covered with water, like a ſea. The 


Michaelmas-rains having been very great that year, ſent down 


vaſt floods of water from the upland counties; and thoſe fens 
being the fink of no leſs than twelve counties, they are often 


thus overflowed. The rivers which thus oy themſelves into 


theſe fens, and carry off the water, are the Cam, or Grant, the 
Great Ouſe and Little Ouſe, the Nene, the Welland; and the 
river which runs from Bury to Mildenhall. The counties 
which theſe river drain as above, are thoſe of Lincoln, Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon, Bedford, Warwick, Oxford, Leiceſter, 
Northampton, Rutland, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eſſex. In a 


word, all the water of the middle = of England, which does 


not run into the Thames, or the Trent, comes down into theſe 
fens. Here are abundance of thoſe admirable pieces of art called 
decoys, and it is incredible what quantities of wild-fowl of all 
ſorts, duck, mallard, teal, widgeon, &c. they take every week 
during the ſeaſon, There are more of theſe about Peterborough, 
from. whence hs. ins are ſent up twice a week to London. 
We have ſeen theſe waggons, before the a& of parliament to 
regulate carriers, drawn by ten or twelve hotſes each. 

As theſe fens appear overwhelmed with water, we obſerved, 
that they generally, at the latter part of the year, appear alſo 
covered with fogs; ſo that, when the downs and higher grounds 
of the adjacent country glittered with the beams of the ſun, 
the Iſle of Ely ſeemed wrapped up in miſt and darkneſs, and 
nothing could be diſcerned, but now and then the cupola of 
Ely-Minſter. We could hardly ſee this from the hills, without 
concern for the many thouſand families confined to thoſe fogs, 
who had no other breath to draw, than what muſt be mixed 
with the aromas, vapours, which ſpread all over the country ; 
but, notwithſtanding this, the-people, eſpecially thoſe that are 
uſed to it, live as healthy as thoſe in a clearer air, except now- 
and-then an ague, which they make light of; and there are 


eat numbers of very ancient people among them. An act 
paſſed a few years ago, for the more effectual draining and 
preſervation of Haddenham-Level in the Iſle of Ely, which 


contains 6,500 acres, and which were chiefly overflowed through 


the neglect of preſerving and clearing the out-falls into the ſea ; 


but as theſe grounds are naturally very rich and fertile, it may 
be imagined what a benefit muſt accrue to the public by 
this means, when the draining and recovery of them can be 
completed. _ 

In the neighhourhood of Cambridge is held Stourbridge-Fair, 
ſo called from a bridge over the brook Stour, which runs by the 
old Paper-Mills into the river Grant. This fair was formerly 
by much the moſt conſiderable in England. Its ſtaple com- 
modities are wool, hops, leather, cheeſe, and iron; woollen- 
drapers and mercers, and many other trades, formerly reſorted 
here from London, and formed different ſorts of ſhops ; but the 
number of theſe is now decreaſed : however, the trade of the 
above ſtaple commodities is ſtill very conſiderable. No coaches 
come from London, as formerly, to ply at this fair, the town 
furniſhing great numbers themſelves, which are perpetually 
hurrying from Cambridge to the fair, and back again, while it 
laſts. his fair is laid out, ſince the alteration of the ſlyle, on 


the th of September, by the mayor and aldermen of the cor- 


poration, when people begin to build their booths; and on the 
18th of September, aunually, it is proclaimed, with great ſolem- 


nity, by the vice-chancellor, doctors, and proctors of the uni- 


verſity ; and by the mayor and aldermen of the town, each body 
in their ſcarlet robes: and then the fair begins, and continues a 


| fortnight; during which time it formerly was_crowded with 


people, who came from diſtant as well as neighbouring counties ; 
and the town of Cambridge and the neighbouring villages, were 
ſo full of people, that they could ſcarce find room for them or 
their horſes ; but the numbers are now much leſs. The 
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nate now diſcontinued; 


 __ Sage-leaved black Mullain, 
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Voiolet- coloured horned Poppy: | 
' Gooſe-Graſs. Found on the c . near Hertfordſhire. 


ſome parts are ſtill ah rang 


Lubſcription of 2gol. per annum, an eſtate of go 
lor ever by one William Wartes,. and by money given at the 
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entertainment people meet with here, conſiſts chiefly of oyſters, I clerks of the market. 'The. univerſity has a cuſtos-archivg, 
here uſed or regiſter, three eſquire-beadles, one yeornan-beadle,: and 


herrings, young roaſting pork, and ſtubble geeſe. ie 
to be plays ated every evening, and muſic, booths during the 


fair; but the univerſity not approving of ſuch diverſions, they 
| DE I to fine the public-houſes who entertain them. 


Ax Account or curious PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- 


| FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 8 


„ 


poiſon. Found in many different parts. 

4 Found in many different parts. 

_  Great\Burnet-Saxifrage. Found near ſome of the villages. 

Water-Germander. Found in the Ifle of Ely. 

Wild Perenniel blue Flax. Found about Gogmagog-Hills. 
Found at Doron 


Water-Aloe. Found in the Iſle of Ely. 


© The genuine Saffron is cultivated in this county, and is ex- 


tremely valuable. 


A Drsckirrivg AccouxTt OF THE CiTiEs, BOROUGHS, 


., CorPORATIONS, TOWNS, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- | 


' ; MARKABLE PLACES IN. THIS COUNTY, 


_.CamBR1DGE, diſtant from London fifty-one miles, is ſituated 
on the banks of the river Cam, which divides it into two parts, 
that are joined by a bridge, and from whence it received its 
name. This bridge, which conſiſts only of one arch, is built 
of, ſtone, and called the Great-Bridge, to diſtinguiſh it from 
another at the other end of the town, called the Small- Bridge. 
There is alſo a third, called Garret's Hoſtle-Bridge, which 
croſſes the river between Trinity-Hall and the walks of that 
college. Beſides theſe, there are ſix private bridges, which 
lead to the noble walks and ö 
four of which are of ſtone, and two of wood. 


The original town was ſituated on the N orth-Weſt-ſide of 


the river, on an elevated ground of near thirty acres in extent, 
and ſurrounded on each ſide with deep entrenchments, of which 
It was called by the Romans 
Cumboritum, and by ſome. ſaid to have been a nurſery for 
learning ſoon after the Britons were converted to Chriſtianity. 
It appears that the forum was on the South-Welſt-ſide of the 


old town, from ſeveral Roman coins, with other - pieces of 


antiquity, having been dug up in the place, and many have 
ſuppoſed that St. Peter's church was built with the. materials of 
a Roman temple. 8 Gy 

The preſent town of Cambridge, which naturally roſe out of 
the ruins of the old one, is about a mile in length, and the ſame 
diſtance in breadth. It contains fourteen pariſhes.: it has 
ſuſtained. conſiderable damage at different periods, particularly 
in the reign of Richard II. when Jack Straw, who headed a 
large body of rebels, ſeized on the town, deſtroyed many of the 
bulding, and ordered all the records of the univerſity to be 
urnt. _ | | oh 
The market-place is ſituated nearly in the centre of the town, 


and conſiſts of two ſpacious oblong ſquares, united together in 
the form of the Greek capital letter T. Near the angle is 


the ſhire-hall, erected at the expence of the nobility in the 
county. It is ſupported by arches, and under it are ſhambles 
for. the butchers. At the back of it are the ancient town-hall 
and jail; and at the end of the ſmaller ſquare is a pillar of the 
ſame order, called the Croſs, on the top of which is a globe 
gilt. Here are two charity-ſchools, in which goo children are 
taught, fifty of whom are clothed. "They are ſupported by a 
| a year leit 
ſacrament in ſome of the college-chapels 

The two univerſities of Cambridge and Oxford are ſo much 
the glory of this nation, that it would be an unpardonable 
defect in ſuch a complete work as this, not to take particular 
notice of them. We ſhall refer that of Oxford to its proper 
place, and here give as perfect an account as we can of this of 
Cambridge, and of the originals and founders of the ſeveral 


© Deatly-Night-Shade, a very pernicious plant, and a ſtrong 


teen fellows, &c. which num 


dens belonging to the colleges, | 


colleges, together with the favours and advantages that have 
been within theſe few years conferred upon it by his late majeſty 


and other benefactors. | 


The town is governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, 
thirteen aldermen, twenty-four common-council-men, a ,town- 


, Clerk, and other officers ;' but with regard to the government of 
the univerſity, that has a chancellor eligible every three years, 


aut manere in eodem 1 durante tacita conſenſu ſenatits Cantabr. 
or 


The preſent chancellor is his grace the Duke of Grafton. He 


bath under him a commiſſary, who holds a court of record of | 


civil cauſes for all privileged perſons and ſcholars under the 
degree of maſter of arts. They have alſo an high-ſteward, 
choſen by the ſenate, and holding by patent from the univerſity. 
The preſent high-ſteward is the Earl of Hardwicke. 


The vice-chancellor is annually choſen on the 4th of Novem- 
der, by the body of the univerſity, out of two perſons nomi- 
nated by the heads of the colleges. Two proQors are alſo 
- annually choſen, as at Oxford; as alſo are two taxers, who, | 
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where now are the orchard and tennis-court of Bennet-Col 


— 


with 


To 


Corpus-Chriſti, and the other of the Bleſſed- Virgin; which, 


1 
2 ö r 9 


. 


enla 


library-keepers. The proctors viſit the taverns, 51 vs | _—_ 


public-houſes, and have power to puniſh offending ſcholars, 1 "defer 


L 


As to the antiquity of the univerſity of Cambridge, t W 
2 that 8 a: Spaniard, firſt founded "pong ſor J we 
efore Chriſt ; and that Sebert, king of the Eaft-An,j.,* WR " 


? + Angles, Te. 
ſtored it, A. D. 630. Afterwards, -.as the learned Camden 


obſerves, it lay a long time neglefted, and was overthr 
the Daniſh fe Au all 9 revived under the 8 | Dow | 
overnment. Soon after, inns, hotels, and halls, were built fo |  elega 
udents, though without endowments. _- - 4: _— 
We ſhall now give a brief account of the colleges; and beg The 
a 5 fitted 
of 145 
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| ward, | 
Gilbert, Earl of Clare, wife of John de Burgh; Lord of Connayhe chambe 
in Ireland. Dr. Badew had before built an houſe called Uni. breadth 
verſity-Hall, wherein the ſcholars lived upon their own expence In F 
for ſixteen years, till it was accidentally deſtroyed by fire. The of the 
founder, finding the charge of rebuilding would exceed his broad p 
abilities, had the kind aſſiſtance of the ſaid lady, through whoſ: _ fair. 4 
liberality it was not only rebuilt, but endowed for the mainte. .got out 
nance of one maſter, ten fellows, and ten ſcholars; and ſhe they n 
gave it the name of Clare-Hall, This college conſiſts of one divided 
grand court, all of free- ſtone, of the Tuſcan and Ionic orders, is ſuppe 
adorned with pilaſters, and two noble porticos : it is one of the very {cz 
neateſt and moſt uniform houſes- in the univerſity, and is de- with. 
lightfully ſituated, the river Cam running by the garden and | 
walks. It has lately had a beautiful chapel added to it, which 
colt 7, ocol. | 14 n 4 
3- PEMBROKE-HALL was founded in the year 1943, by the 
Lady 5 St. Paul, Counteſs of Pembroke, third wife to Audo- 
mare de Valentia, Earl of Pembroke; who, after his death, 
entirely ſequeſtered herſelf from all worldly delights, and, among 
other pious acts, built this eollege, which has been ſince much 
e by the benefactions of others. The chapel, built 
r Chriſtopher Wren, is one of the moſt elegant and beſt 
proportioned chapels in the univerſity. e 
4. Sr. BENNET's, or Coxpus-CHRISTI-ColIECE, was 
N the ſociety of friars of Corpus-Chriſti, in the yea 
1350. This "roſe out of two guilds, or fraternities, one of 


: ninet 
roofs 


1. PeTzR-HovsE, Which was founded by Hugh Balg,, 
biſhop of Ely, 4. D. 1257, when only prior of Ely. But Y 
firſt, the ſcholars had no other conveniences than che 
which exempted them from the high rates impofed on them > 
the. townſmen for Wee. The endowment was ſettleq b 
the ſame Hugh, when bi Ps A. D. 1284, for a maſter, four. 

number might be increaſed or diminiſheg 
according to the improvement or diminution of their revenues. 
2. CLARE-HALL was founded in the year 1340, by Richard 
Badew, chancellor of the univerſity ; and, in the year 1347, - 

was. rebuilt by Lady Elizabeth Burgh, third a bo- ber e 
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receptio 


after a long emulation, being united into one body, by a joint 
intereſt built this college, which took its name from the adjoining 
church of St. Benedict. Their greateſt benefactor was Dr. 
Matthew Parker, once maſter of. the college, and afterwards 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, by his prudent management, 
recovered ſeveral 1 of the college; and, beſides two fellow- 
ſhips and fourteen ſcholarſhips, and the advowſon of the living 
of St. Mary-Abchurch, in London, gave a great number of 
excellent MSS. to their library, which were moſtly collected 
out of the remains of the old abbey-libraries, colleges, and 
cathedrals, and chiefly relate to the hiſtory of England. This were pl: 
college, being now in a ruinous condition, is intended ſoon to Palliſade 
be rebuilt, by the benefactions of Dr. Mawſon, the late Biſhop 10, 
of Ely, &c. the ou being already engraven. SD Alcock, 
5. IRINITY-HALL was founded in the year 1351, by cated to 

William Bateman, Biſhop of Norwich. It was built upon a pope Ju 
place which once belonged to the monks of Ely, and was an the nun 
houſe for ſtudents before the time of Biſhop Bateman, who, by this pre 
exchange for the advowſons of certain rectories, got it into his ſcholars 
own poſſeſſion. He was a great maſter of civil and canon law; benefaQ 
whereupon the maſter, two fellows, and three ſcholars (the 11. ( 
number appointed by him at the firſt foundation) were obliged to Counteſ 
follow thoſe two ſtudies. It has been ſince much augmented by 4 D. 1 
benefactors, and has been all new-caſed with ſtone; and a larg? Ner- lett] 
benefaction is expected ſoon to fall in, which will enable the 4 — 
ſociety to extend two wings down to the river. | * U 
6. GONVILE and CAius-CorIEGE. A. D. 1348, Edward ras th: 


Gonvile founded an hall, called after his name, upon the e We 
ege; , 


caſed wi 
18. 8 
the ſam 
Neal, ſe 


but, within five years after, it was removed into the place where 
it now ſtands, by Biſhop Bateman, founder of T rinity-Hall. 
A. D. 1557, John Caius, doctor of phyſic, improved this hall 
into a new college, ſince chiefly called by his name; and it has 


of late years received conſiderable embelliſhments, &c.- __ — lar 4 
7. KinG's-COLLEGE was founded in the year 1441, b) King ond 


Henry VI. It was at firſt but ſmall, being built by that printer 


with the proctors, have cognizance of weights and meaſures, as 


4 


fame (a 
the wor! 
e 
James 1 


for a rector and twelve ſcholars only. Near it was a lit 

hotel for grammarians, built by William Bingham, which was 

granted by the founder to King Henry, for the enlargement 

his college: whereupon he united theſe two, and, — 
; a \ £ - en 
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2 „ by adding the church of St. John Zachary, 
2 . — for a Ae ſeventy fellows and ſcholars 
15 chaplains, &c. The chapel belonging to this college is 
4 3 reckoned one of the fineſt thic buildings now 
| -maining in Europe. It is goꝗ feet long; its breadth, includ- 
. the cells or burial-places on each fide, is ſeventy- three feet 
| ane feet ; it has not one pillar in it, though it has two 
voofs, the firſt of ſtone, and the other of timber covered with 
lead. It has twelve large windows on each ſide, finely painted; 
and the carving and other workmanſhip of the tall is truly 
elegant. It is remarkable, that the walls of the anti- chapel are 
| > ornamented than thoſe of the choir or chapel. 


much more ; 
The Eaſt-end, under the fine painted window, has been lately 


fitted up with great taſte in the Gothic ſtyle, at the a 4g 


of 1,500l. from deſigns of Mr. James Eſſex, architect, of 
Cambridge. It conſtitutes one {ide of a large ſquare: for the 
royal founder deſigned that the college ſhould be a quadrangle, 
all of equal beauty; but the civil-wars, in which he was in- 
volved with the houſe of York, prevented his accompliſhing it; 
and the proſecution of his good deſign was reſerved to our own 
time. hat has been added within theſe few years is not 
only an ornament to the college, but the whole univerſity. 
The new building, which is of Portland-ſtone, runs from the 


Weſt-end of the chapel, a little detached from it, to the South- 


ward, makes another fide of the ſquare, and contains ſpacious 
chambers and apartments, being 236 feet in length, forty-ſix in 
breadth, and near fifty feet high. „„ gs, 1 
In February 1734, the-workmen digging for the foundation 
of the new buildings of this college, found a great number of 
broad pieces of gold, of the coin of King Henry V. exceeding 
fair. As ſoon as it was known, the governors of the college 
t out of the workmen's hands a Are number, which 
the 
divided among themſelves and the fellows of the college ; but it 
is ſuppoſed that the workmen ſecreted many; for this coin was 
as ſcarce before, but after this, was much eaſier to be met 
With. | Fra , | 
8. QuzEtN's- COLLEGE was founded by Queen Margaret, of 
Anjou, wife of King Henry VI. in the year 1448 ; but the 


troubleſome. times that followed, would not give her leave to 
complete the fabric. The firſt maſter of it, Andrew Duket, 


procured great ſums of money from well-diſpoſed perſons, to- 
wards finiſhing this work; and ſo far prevailed with Queen 
Elizabeth, wife of King Edward IV. that ſhe perfected what 
her profeſſed. enemy had begun. The Rev. Mr. Ferdinando 


-Smythes, ſenior-fellow. of Queen's-College, who died in No- 


vember 1725, gave 1, 500l. to the ſame, to be appropriated to 
the uſe of three bachelors of art, till the time a their taking 
their maſter's degree. This college is much improved by a large 
new building, according 
intended to be completed. 

9. CATHARINE-HALL was founded in the year 1459, by 
Dr. Robert Woodlark, third provoſt of King's-College ; and 
the hall was built over — the Carmelites-Houſe, for one 
maſter, and three fellows. The numbers have been ſince greatly 
increaſed, as well as the revenues, by a late conſiderable bene- 


faction, and a new building is added at the Eaſt-end of the 


maſter's-lodge ; and the whole is parted from the ſtreet by an 
handſome brick wall, with ſtone columns and iron gates. Dr. 
Thomas Sherlock, late biſhop of London, gave, in his life- 
time, 650l. for fitting up an handſome room, as well for the 
reception of the college-ltbrary, as of his own books, which 
were placed therein after his deceaſe. 
palliſades at the back of the college. 1 . 
10. JESUS-COLLEGE was founded A. D. 1497, by John 
Alcock, Biſhop of Ely, out of an old Benedictine nunnery dedi- 
cated to St. Radegund, given him. by King Henry VII. and 
pope Julius II, on account of the ſcandalous inconvenience of 
the nuns, in order to be by him converted to this uſe. And 
this prelate eſtabliſhed in it a' maſter, ſix fellows, and ſix 
ſcholars ; but their numbers have been much increaſed by after- 
denefactions. | CEO | 
11. CHRIST's-COLLEGE was founded by the Lady Margaret, 
Counteſs of Richmond and Derby, mother of King Henry VII. 
J. D. 1506, upon the place where God's-Houſe formerly ſtood. 
She ſettled there a 8 and twelve fellows, &c. which number, 
in King Edward Ith's time, being complained of as ſavouring 
of ſuperſtition, 


bolarſhips, This _— has been, within "theſe few years 
palt, adorned with a very fine new building, and the whole court 
caſed with ſtone, and ſaihed on the inſide. | 
= - ST. JOHN's-COLLEGE was founded in the year 1509, by 
— ame lady, upon the place where, 4. D. 1134, Nigel, or 
cal, ſecond biſhop of Ely, founded 
regular; which, by Hugh de Balſham, was converted into a 
Priory dedicated to St. John, and, by the executors of the ſaid 
ounteſs of Richmond, into a college, under the name of the 
I. ſaint. She died before it was finiſhed, which retarded 
work for ſome time ; but it was afterwards carried on by 


] 3 and in the beginning of the reign of King 


- * 
A ” 


forty within; its height to the battlements is 


made - preſents of to their particular benefactors, and 


to which the front towards the river 1s 


He likewiſe gave the iron 


n, by alluding to our Saviour and his twelve diſci- 
pies that prince added a thirteenth fellowſhip, with ſome new - 


an hoſpital for canons | 


was greatly enlarged with fine new buildings. This | 


ee eee —ü— ñ——ͤ 


| 


and MSS. by Samuel Pepys, E 


William Mildmay, chancellor of the exchequer to 


for its number of ſtudents, and its beautiful groves and gardens, 
than for its ſtrict and regular diſcipline. It has a noble library, 
which has been of late years greatly augmented by the acceſſion 
of the library of Dr. an Biſhop of Ely, and of that of 
Matthew Prior, Eſq. who continued fellow of this ſociety till 
the day of his death, or nearly ſo. One fide of the firſt court, 
oppoſite to the chapel, has been lately in a manner rebuilt, and 
the rooms all new laid out, ſaſhed, and faced with ſtone. 
13. MAGDALEN-COLLEGE, was founded A. D. 1542, by 
Thomas Audley, lord-chancellor of England, and was afterwards 
enlarged and endowed by Sir Chriſtopher Day, lord-chief-juſtice 
of England. This college ſtands by itſelf on the North-Weſt- 
{fide of the river, and hath been of late years improved and 
adorned by an handſome piece of building. A fellowſhip of 
conſiderable value has been lately founded at this college, which 
is appropriated to gentlemen of the county of Norfolk, and 
called, “ The Travelling Norfolk Fellowſhip.” 3 
To the library of this college were left a collection of books 
q. as alſo great numbers of papers 
relating to the navy and admiralty. The benefactor bequeathed 
the preſſes, as well as the books and papers; and they are kept 


in the manner he left them. 


14. TRrINITY-COLLEGE was founded A. D. 146, by King 
Henry VIII. out of three others; St. Michael's-College, built 
by Hervie of Stratton, in the time of Edward II. King's-Hall, 
founded by Edward III. and Fenwick's-Hotel. Its worthy 
maſter, T. Nevil, Dean of Canterbury, repaired, or rather new- 
built this college, with that ſplendour and magnificence, that, 
for ſpaciouſneſs and the beauty and uniformity of its buildings, 
it is hardly to be out-done. All which have been ſince till 
further improved by a moſt noble and ſtately library,” preſented 
by the famous Dr. Iſaac Barrow, and built by Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, at 20,000l. expence : a building, for the ſize and deſign 
of it (ſays a right reverend prelate) perhaps not to be matched 
in theſe kingdoms. This college is likewiſe rendered famous 
on account of ſeveral great men it has educited ; as the Lord 


Bacon, Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. Cowley, Dr. Barrow, Mr. Dry- 


den, Mr. Ray, Dr. Bentley, and Dr. Smith, its late learned 
maſter. On July 4, 1755, was erected, in the anti-chapel, by 
Dr. Smith, that noble marble ſtatue of Sir Iſaac Newton, which 
is allowed, by the beſt judges, to be a complete maſter-piece of 


the celebrated Mr. Roubiliac. 


15. EMANUEL-COLLEGE was founded A. D. 1584, by Sir 
ucen Eliza- 
beth, in a place where was formerly a convent of Dominicans, 
founded in the year 1280, by the Lady Alice, Countefs of Oxford. 
After the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, it came into the poſſeſſon 
of Mr. Sherwood, of whom Sir William ſeems to have bought 
it. It has a very neat chapel, built by the bounty of Dr. 
William Sancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and others. And 
the library belonging to it received a fine addition by the valu- 
able collection of books of the ſame archbiſhop, given to it on 
the deceaſe of that prelate. This building has been very mnch 
improved by a fine and extenſive front to the ſtreet, of regular 
architecture. | 
16. SIDNEY-SUSSEX-COLEEGE was founded in 1598, by 
virtue of the will of Lady Frances Radcliff, Counteſs- Dowager 
of Suſſex, who died A. D. 1589, and by her will left 5,000). 
for the founding of a college, to be called Sidney-Suſſex. It 
was creed on the place where rcd wre, of Grey-Friars, 
built by King Edward I. had formerly flouriſhed. But though 
this college owes its riſe to the bequeſt of this lady, and the 
care of her executors, it is irony! improved by the” bene- 
factions of Sir Francis Clerk, who, beſides erecting the buildings 
in the fecond court, augmented. the 3 and founded 
four fellowſhips more; and, moreover, Sir John Brereton left 
to it above 2,000]. It has been greatly improved, partly in its 


hall, in the time of its late maſter; and a handſome chapel is 


now building. | #4 

\ Theſe are the ſixteen colleges, or halls, in this univerſity. 

The ſchools of this univerſity were at firſt in private houſes, 
hired from ten years to ten years, for that purpoſe, by the uni- 
verlity : 
3 public ſchools were built at the charge of the uni- 
verſity, in or near the place where they now ſtand: but the 
preſent fabric, as it is now built of brick and rough ſtone, was 
erected partly at the expence of the univerſity, and partly by 
the contributions of ſeveral benefactors. | | 

The whole number of fellows in the univerſity is 406, and o 
ſcholars 666 ; beſides which there are 236 inferior officers and 
ſervants of various kinds, who are maintained upon the foun- 
dation. Theſe, however, are not all the ſtudents of the uni- 


verſity ; there are two ſorts of ſtudents, called penſioners, the 


greater and the leſs : the greater penſioners are, in general, the 
young nobility, and are called fellow-commoners, becauſe, 
though they are ſcholars, they dine with the fellows ; the leſs 
are dieted with the ſcholars; but both live at their own expence. 
The nobility, which includes baronets, are called and rank as 
noblemen: and as ſuch are entided to degrees, without waiting 
the ſtatutable time. There are alſo a conſiderable number of 
poor ſcholars, called ſizars: theſe, though not abſolutely of the 
foundations, are capable of receiving: many benefactions, called 

| | exhibitions, 


3 
college, pleaſantly ſituated by the river, is no leſs remarkable 


in which time they might not be put to any other uſe. 
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| biſhopof York, who, with Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham, furniſhed 


late majeſty King G. ed, 
ky Br. fe of his reign, to purchaſe the large and curious library 
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an expenſive education ; but the number of thoſe penſioners and 


fizars cannot be aſcertained, as it is in a ſtate of perpetual. J}- 


— 


fluctu ation | „ Af Che get La 
The univerſity-library was firſt built by Rotherham, arch- 


it with choice books; few whereof are to be found at preſent... 
But it contained, . nevertheleſs, / about 14,000 books when his 
George I. was graciotiſly. pleaſed, in the 


of Dr. John More, biſhop of Ely, who died July go, 1714, 
and, as a: mark of his royal favour, to beſtow it upon this 
%%% nd TW Pt 3d] ne na 
There have been very lately great additions and alterations 
made in the library, for the better diſpoſition of this valuable 
royal preſent, which conſiſted of pong of go, ooo volumes, 
and coſt the king 7, ooo guineas. A | 
Vifcount Townlhend, having underſtood that the univerſity, to 
ſhew their gratitude, and do honour to the memory of his 
majeſty King George I. intended to ere& a ſtatue of that monarch, 


— 


was pleaſed to offer the ſame, to be carved and ſet up in the faid | 
library at his own expence; which generous tender was received {| 
by the univerſity in the manner it, deſerved, and with circum- | 
| chancellor of the univerſity, in the year 1766.“ 
the month of October 1739, in purſuance thereof, a fine marble | 5 | 


ſtances equally to their own and his lordſhip's honour. And in 


ſtatue of this great prince was accordingly erected in the ſenate- 
houſe of the univerſity ; on which are the following inſcriptions 
in Latin, on the front, thus tranſlated s 4 he : 


By the ſenate of Cambridge it was decreed, that a ſtatue 

ſhould * erected to his late moſt excellent Majeſty George I. 
King of Great-Britain, as a perpetual monument of their gra | 
titude for his ſignal benefits to this univerſity.” On the left? 


- 


*% 


Charles, Lord Viſcount Townſhend, a ptincipal ornament | 


exhibitions, which aſſiſt them greatly in paſſing through ſuch | OD 


nd Charles, the firſt Lord | 


; | 1756.“ 


| 


ſenate houſe, oppoſite to that of his royal f 


. This ſtatue, a monument of filial duty to their 5, 
of their affection for the. univerſity, the molt aecompliſbel 


of Lord Guernſey, cauſed to be erected at their OWN Expence, 


An Italian ſtatue, of Fame, by Borotta, brought from Cannons 
the ſeat of the late Duke of Chandos, was preſented to the uni. 


: verlity by Peter Burrel, junior, E 


ſq. 

In the year 1566, his grace the Duke of Newcaſtle, chancellot 
of the univerſity, placed a fine ſtatue of King George II. in the 
er George I. as, 
monument of gratitude to his royal maſter; and of regard to the 


To George II. his ever-honoured and truly deſerving 
patron, who happily, moſt juſtly, and moſt clemently, govern. 
ed a willing people, in peace and in warz who Cheriſhed, 

: .. enriched, r, this univerſity of Cambridge : this ſtatue 

was erected, as a laſting monument of his gratitude to his 
king, of his piety to his country, and love to this univerſity, 


of both the univerſity and the ſtate, agreeable to his ſingular {| 


loyalty towards his prince, and the particular affection where- 


with he had favoured the univerſity, engaged to have this | 
ſtatue, which was decreed by the ſenate at 
of marble at his own expence.” 


„Charles, the ſon of Lord Viſcount Townſhend, heir alike 
to the virtues and dignities of his father, cauſed this ſtatue, ||. 
which his father, ſurpriſed by ſudden death, had left imperfect, 

* in this moſt honourable place of 


to be completed, an 
the univerſity.” 


ambridge, made | F l 


at his own expence, by Thomas Holles, Duke of Newcaſtle, 


| On the agth of April 1755, his Grace the Duke of Newcaſtle, 


chancellor of this univerſity, attended by the heads and doQors, 


and almoſt all the members of the ſenate-houſe, proceeded from 
Clare-Hall to the place intended for the erection of a new 

blic library; and there his grace, after a ſhort addreſs in 
pony for ſucceſs to the undertaking, laid the firſt ſtone, in the 
hollow. part of which was placed a great number of gold and 
filver pieces of his late majeſty's coin; and, in another part of 
it, a copper-plate with the following inſcription : 


te Sacred to Conſtaric | and Eternity, this Eaſt-ſide of tbe 


public library, enriched by the ſingular liberality of George J. 
Kin of Great-Britain, when decayed with age, was rebuilt 
by the munificence of the beſt of-princes, —_— IT. with the 
additional bounty of the moſt noble Thomas Holles, Duke of 
; Newcaſtle, chancellor of the univerſity; Philip Earl of Hard. 
wicke, lord high-chancellor of England, high-ſteward of the 
ſame, of ſeveral. prelates, noblemen, and other patrons of 
the univerſity, warmly affected to the increaſe and ſplendour 
of learning.” This immovable ſtone, the beginning of the 
work, 1 the ſaid auſpices, authority, patronage, and pro- 
curation undertaken, 2 
fected, in preſence of a numerous aſſembly of the gentlemen 


Pat l 


ladies, Frances, wife of the Marquis of Granby, — | 


univerſity. - On the front of the pedeſtal is the following inſerip. 
tion —in Engliſh thus, | I 


by God's help, to be happily per- 


both ur 
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yet, it 1 
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. The fame beneficent king, not contented with havieg oiven * 
this noble inſtance of his royal bounty to Nee of Cam- of the univerſity, the chancellor thereof laid ſolemnly, vim 
his own hand, on the laſt day of April 1755. 


bridge, in the year 1724 was gracioully pleaſed to confer another 
. mark of his "tear upon them, and which extended to the |]. + | Ti CV TITS 

Some other benefactions to this univerſity,” within theſe few 
years paſt, are as follow: 


- univerſity of Oxford, in creating a new eſtabliſhment in a moft | 
uſeful branch of learning, which was much wanted, and for | . 125 | 
On-the death of Mrs. Addenbroke g e 1720) widow of 
an eminent phyſician. of that name, the ſum of about 4,cool. 


which, till that time, there had been no proviſion: this was, to | 
| | | 
bachelor of laws, ſkilled in modern hiſtory, and in the know- devolved to this univerſity; which, by the doctor's will, was to 
| 
| 
| 
| 


contain: 
all the « 
any thir 
he 
privileg 
Cam 
Saturda) 
Four 
to Lord 
Arlingt 
houſe { 


appoint two perſons, not under the degree of maſter of arts, or 
ledge of modern languages, to be nominated king's profeſſors be applied to the building and furniſhing a phyſical-hoſpital in 
of modern hiſtory, one for the univerſity of Cambridge, and the Cambridge. in which poor diſeaſed people were to be admitted 
other for that of Oxford; who are obliged to read leQures in [| for- cure gratis. The maſter and fellows of Catharine-Hall 
the public ſchools at particular times: each of which profeſſors || were appointed truſtees of this charity. This hoſpital was 
to have a ſtipend of yool. per annum; out of which each || ereed' a few years after; but one of the executors of Mrs. 
profeſſor is obliged to maintain, with ſufficient ſalaries, two Addenbroke, in whoſe hands the money was lodged, failed, 
perſons, at leaſt, well qualified to teach and inſtruct in writing which put a ſtop to the completing of this building. But in the 
and ſpeaking the ſaid languages, gratis, twenty ſcholars of each year 1758, the univerſity having obtained a decree in chancery 
univerſity, to be nominated by the king, each of which is obliged for a ſum of money ariſing from the: eſtate of the truſtee, in 
to learn two, at leaſt, of the ſaid languages. I whoſe hands the money had been, they finiſhed the building, 
Ihe ſame prac was alſo pleaſed to appoint twelve perſons, | and opened it for a public infirmacy, under the ſanction of at 
choſen out of each of the univerſities, to be preachers in the act of parliament. Walker, ſub-maſter of ee 
royal chapel of Whitehall, at ſtated times, with a ſalary of gol. || who died December 15, 1764, in his life-time purchaſed, for 
to each; and declared, that he would cauſe a particular regard ||. 1,600l. near five acres of ground for a phyſic-garden, with 3 
to be had to the members of the two univerſities in the diſpoſition |] houſe for the keeper, and a place for the profeſſor to read lectures 
of thoſe benefices which fell into the royal gift. 3 on botany, and made a donation of it to the univerſity, and by the pai 
A very fine marble ſtatue, by Ryſbrack, of Charles, Duke of || his will left ol. a year for the ſupport of it; but further aſſil- country 
Somerſet, who was chancellor of this univerſity for above ſixty || ance is wanting to bring it to perfection. | Moi 
years, was placed, in July 1756, in the ſenate-houſe at Cam- and ag eee who died April 25, 1728, left to the are ſo f, 
bridge, on the right-hand of the door, as you enter. It exhibits || univerſity of Cambridge a ſum of money, for erecting a leQure- weed; 
a noble figure of the duke in 8 2 of his life, raiſed ſhip of natural philoſophy, with a proviſion of 150l· per annum to give 
on a ſquare pedeſtal, and in the Vandyke dreſs, with the enfigns for the ſupport and maintenance of the ſame for ever. He to firan 
of the order of the garter, leaning in an cally poſture on his left | likewiſe bequeathed to the ſaid univerſity his collection of follils cuſtom 
arm, and holding Out a roll in his right-hand. The whole and other natural curioſities, - and ſuch a part of his library, 
piece has à very graceful and majeſtic look, is extremely well {| moreover, as was neceſſary to illuſtrate his ſatd collection. 
executed, and does honour to the artiſt. It was a preſent made || Woodwardian lectures have been, 1, 1731, Conyers Middleton, 
to the univerſity by the duke's illuſtrious daughters, the mar- D. D. 2, 1734, Charles Maſon,- B. D. afterwards D. D. % 
chionefs of Granby and Lady Guernſey. The following in- I} 2762, John Michel, B. D. 4, 1764, Samuel Ogden, D. D. the 
ſcription, in capitals, is ſet on the front of the pedeſtal :—thus || preſent profeſſor. | 4-655 | f 
trauſlated, : „„ 3 | Thomas Lowndes, Eſq. who died in 1748, bequeathed his 
1 n | kx eſtate at Overton and Smallwood, in Cheſhire, to found a pf 
« To Charles, Duke of Somerſet, a ſtrenuous defender of feſſorſnip of geometry and aſtronomy in this univerſity, to be 
the rights of the univerſity, a zealous aſſerter of public liberty, called by his name. leet oa 5 
this ſtatue, the gift of two moſt excellent matrons, was His preſent majeſty has beſtowed 1001. per annum on © 
willingly and deſervedly placed by the decree of the univerſity, | profeſſor of anatomy, the ſame ſum on the profeſſor of botany» 
which he, chancellor of it above ſixty years, defended by his and the like on the profeſſor of chemiſtry ; but, ſince the 
_ patronage, augmented by his munificence.” —On the reverſe + ¶ of the laſt. proſeſſor, payment of the ſtipend has ceaſed, th 5 
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a poſſeſſor is ſaid to be in every reſpect deſerving of On "Thurſday, the'8th of September 1727, one Mr. Shepherd 


| vours. N 72 
| fuch eu ee Calle ws built by William the Conqueror, and 
_ . many which he erected in divers parts, to curb 

s new ſubjects. It was ſtrong and ſtately, and had in. it, 
* 0. other ſpacious apartments, a magniticent hall. This 
— lected, the ſtones and timber of it were afterwards 
. 11 Henry IV. by the maſter and fellows of King's-Hall, 
Do ls the building of their chapel. Nothing is now ſtanding 
e gate-houſe, which is the county-jail, and an artificial 
w hill, of a ſteep aſcent, and level at the top. | 


ilt with brick and ſtone, at the expence of the county; 
bak HT two courts, one for niſi prius, the other for criminal 
. which were opened by Lord-Chief-Juſtice Willes and 
Mr. Baron Clarke, Auguſt 11, 1747. 5 | 
The town of Cambridge is very large; moſt of its ſtreets are 
narrow, the houſes ill-built, and the greateſt part of them much 
out of repair - ſo that, were it not for the colleges, and other 
blic edifices, it would make but a mean appearance; yet 
both univerſity and town agreed in rejecting the moſt favourable 
opportunity that could be hoped for, of paving, lighting, &c.. 
under an act of parliament, about ſeven or eight years ago; and 
et, it is ſaid, they value themſelves upon being-one of the firſt 


aved towns. 


: 


the upper end of which is a very handſome conduit, which ſup- 
plies the inhabitants with freſh water: this is brought by a ſmall 
channel from a brook about three miles from Cambridge, and 
is conveyed through the principal ſtreet to the different parts of 
the town, at the expence of Hobſon, the Letter- Carrier, who left 
an eſtate in land to the corporation, for keeping the channel and 
conduit in conſtant repair. | IP | 
St. Mary's-Church forms the Eaſt-ſide of an intended ſquare, 
and in it the univerſity have their public ſermons, delivered from 
a pulpit that ſtands near the centre of the church, facing the 
middle chancel, and remarkable for its not having any ſound- 
ing- board over it. Over part of the middle-chancel is a grand 
gallery, where the vice- chancellor, heads of colleges, noblemen, 
and doctors ſit; and in the middle- aiſle are ſeats for the maſters 
. of arts and fellow-commoners. On the ſide-aiſles are handſome 
ſeats for the bachelors, and the pariſhioners ſit near them. 
The organ at the Weſt-end is extremely magnificent, and it 
has a gallery, where all the acts of muſic are held. The length 
of the church is ſeventy-five feet, the chancel forty-five, and the 


voluntary contributions of ſuch as had received their education 
in the univerſity. The ſteeple, which is lofty and handſome, 
contains a ring of muſical-bells ; and, upon the whole, it eclipſes 
all the other churches in the town, neither of them containing 
any thing that merits particular notice. 


privilege of printing books of all kinds at their own preſs. 
Cambridge has two weekly-markets: on Tueſdays and 
Saturdays. | 5 


to Lord Montfort, called Horſeheath-Hall, built by the Earl of 
Arlington, in the reign of Charles II. and laſt ſold in 1777. The 
houſe ſtands on an eminence, ſo as to command a pro pect to 
the oppolite ſide of the country, which is upwards of twenty 
miles. The building is lofty, and the apartments large; the 
| two ſtair-caſes, one on each ſide of the hall, are much larger 
and heavier than would be built in theſe times. 
The hall is very noble ; it is thirty-five feet ſquare, and thirty 
feet high; the approach to this hall is by a noble flight of ſtone 
ſteps, the floor being elevated nine feet from the ground; ſo 
that the ſervants offices are below, on the level of the ground: 
but, beſides theſe, there are two wings of offices of a large 
extent; ſo that the whole front is near zoo feet in length: the 
park was not very large, but the late Lord Montfort added more 
land 10 it: the roads to this park from Linton, and through 
the park, are made very good, though it is in a very dirty 
country, 83 | 
Moſt of the lands in this and ſome other parts of this county, 
are ſo full of melilot, as to fill the land, and become a very bad 
weed; for the ſeeds mix with the corn in ſuch quantities, as 
to give a nauſeous taſte to their bread, which is very diſagreeable 
to rangers, though the inhabitants, who have been Jong ac- 
cuſtomed to eat it, do not complain of it. 2 
„At a ſmall diſtance from Cambridge is a long ſtraggling 
Village called BARNWELL,. where there was anciently an abbey, 
founded by Pain Peverell, a famous ſoldier, who was ſtandard- 
bearer to Robert, Duke of Notmandy, in the holy wars. But 
not the leaſt veſtige of this ſtructure now remains; nor is 
82 building in the whole village that merits particular 
We muſt not, however, leave this place without mentioning 
m event that happened here ſome years ago, of the moſt ſhockin 
vature ; the aceount of which has been variouſly given by dit- 
ory authors, all of whom are in ſome degree imperfect in their 
W won: for this reaſon we have taken great pains, to attain the 
© paruculars of this melancholy circumſtance, which having 


with Joe difficulty effected, we ſhall lay before our readers. 
19. | 


Adjoining to the town-hall of Cambridge is a new ſhire- | 


Here is, a good market for fiſh, butter, garden-ware, &c. at 


whole breadth ſixty-eight. This noble fabric was built by the | 


he univerſity, by a ſpecial grant from Henry VI. has the 


Fourteen miles off this town is a noble ſeat lately belonging | 


came to this village to exhibit what is commonly called a puppet- 
ſhow, and bills of the performance having been previouſly cir- 
culated, a number of people aſſembled, to the amount of 140. 
The place of exhibition was a barn, the walls of which were 
fourteen inches thick, built of a ſort of ſtone called Clunch, and 
cemented by mortar, as appears by the remains of the barn ſtll 
ſtanding. The height of the walls was nine feet, and the roof, 
which was entirely covered with dry thatch, was ſeventeen feet 
ſix inches. Above one third of the barn was empty, and that 
was the place pitched on for the repreſentation of the puppet- 
ſhow ; all the other parts being filled with ſtraw, bound up in 
large truſſes, reaching as high as the walls, but not ſo high as 
the roof. Adjoining to the barn was a ſtable, where there was 
a large hay-loft full of oat-ſtraw, upon which many of the 
people aſſembled were ſeated ; ſo that the whole might be con- 
ſidered as a heap of combuſtibles. | 

About nine o'clock in the evening, one Richard Whitacre, an 
hoſtler belonging to the proprietor of the barn, came, with a 
candle and lantern, to feed his maſter's horſes; and finding the 
entertainment was begun, deſired admittance without paying a 
penny, which was the ſum demanded from the reſt of the com- 
pany. Either the maſter, or door-keeper, refuſed to admit him, 
unleſs he would comply with the propoſal in the bills; upon 
which he went into the ſtable, and from thence into the hay- 
loft, with the candle and lantern, and threw down into the 


rack, where the cattle were ſtanding, a certain quantity of hay 


for the uſe of the horſes, which either deſignedly or accident- 
ally occaſioned' one of the moſt melancholy events that ever 
happened. | 

A Mr. How, who was then about fixteen years of age, and was 
living within theſe few years, ſaw as much of this fatal aftair as 
could be difcerned by any ſingle perſon, amidſt the hurry and 
confuſion that naturally attends fadden fire. He was ſeated 
upon a beam that ran acroſs the barn, and from thence beheld 
the fire, when it appeared ſo ſmall, that he thought he could 
have put it out-with his hand ; but quickly communicating with 
the other combuſtibles, it ſoon reached the roof, and in an inſtant 
ſpread itſelf all over the barn, 

The whole aſſembly of people, as may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 
were in the utmoſt confuſion. 1 
When they ruſhed towards the door, which was only three 
feet broad, including the poſts, they found it opened inwards, 
and beſides this, it was faſtened by an iron ſtaple, the paſſage 
having been blocked up with a ſtrong large oval table, upon 
which the merry- andrew had been exhibiting ſome of his tricks; 
and there being ne more uſe for it after the play began, it was 
unhappily placed as a barrier againſt the door: the door being 
thus faſtened, and the paſſage to it obſtructed, the preſſure of 
the people ſoon became ſo great, that they were thrown in heaps 
one upon another, 2 | Yo 

In this awful and critical moment one Mr. Dobodee, who 
was on the outſide, broke open the door, and, at the danger of 
his own life, pulled out as many as he was able, till the other 
inhabitants of the town came to his aſſiſtance; and ſo eager 
was that worthy perſon to preſerve the lives of his fellow-crea- 
tures, that the hair of his head was ſinged, and he pulled out 
one man whoſe metal buttons were melted by the flames. When 
the door was broken, Mr. How jumped from the beam on which 


7 


lying in a cluſter together; for he ſaid he did not remember 
that one in the whole crowd, near the door, were left ſtanding. 


his wife, We ſhall certainly be burned!' Mr. How, with a 
brother he had preſent, made their eſcape, partly by the afliſtance 
of Mr. Dobodee ; but he had a ſiſter in the barn who was burnt 
to aſhes. Two young lads clung ſo faſt to Mr. How's ſhoulders, 
that they happily eſcaped the flames. 


were lying in heaps one upon another, the roof, which was now 
in one general flame, fell in upon the poor helpleſs creatures, 


and the truſſes of ſtraw in the hay-loft taking fire, the conflagra- 


tion became ſuch, that no perſon could give them any aſſiſtance. 
The cries, the horror and anguiſh of the ſufferers, was inexpreſ- 
ſible ; but it was ſoon cloſcd in ſilence and death. | 
Eighty-one perſons periſhed by this dreadfu} calamity, there 
| being ſcarce three families in the town, or its neighbourhood, 
that did not loſe one or more. But what a melancholy ſpectacle 
did the morning exhibit, when the parents and other relations 


came to gather up the relics and aſhes of the deceaſed! In one 


place was an indulgent father, or a tender mother, ſearching for 
the mangled limbs of a beloved ſon or daughter, and in another, 
a mournful widow wringing her hands over the aſhes of the fa- 
ther of her” children! We know the humane reader will feel 
what the author cannot expreſs. "The mangled limbs, ſculls, 
and aſhes, were put into carts and thrown promiſcuouſly into 
two holes dug for that purpoſe in the church- yard. | 
On the Sunday following, thereverend Mr. Edmondſon, vicar o 

the pariſh, preached an excellent ſermon, ſuited to this melan- 
choly occaſion, from the following words of Jeremiah, Their 
viſage ts blacker than a coal ; they are not known in the ſtreets : their 


| ſtan cleaueth to their bones; it is withered, it is become dry like a flick. 


2 K HBeſides 


he was ſeated upon the backs of the crowd below, who were 


Juſt before he flung himſelf from the beam, he heard the maſter 
of the puppet-ſhow, who came from behind the curtain, ſay to 


About half an hour after the fire began, and while the people 
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| to ſee the ſhow, every houſe in Barnwell 


pariſh-regiſter, which ſays, © The 


_ cauſeway, which reaches near four miles. It was begun by Dr. 
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| Beſides the people who lived in the neighbourhood, and came 
one or more of its 
inhabitants, except one Mr. Royſton, the diſſenting miniſter, 
who having ſome ſuſpicion that his daughters were to go to-the 


puppet-ſhow, he locked them up in their rooms, by which they 


were providentially ſaved from death, and left to admire the in- 
_ wiſdom of the Deity, who ſuggeſted ſuch a thought to their 
father. Te IO” Fd tet et) mY 
There was another providential occurrence that muſt not be 
aſſed over in ſilence. A young man and woman at a neighbour- 


ing village had both dreſſed themſelves to go and ſee the enter 


tainment, but juſt as they were about leaving the houſe where 
they lived, ſhe was ſeized with a fit of the ague, and the young 
man ſtaid at home to keep her company; by which circum- 
prone they avoided all the miſeries in which the reſt were. in- 
volved. ON, | 
It 88 conjectured that Whitacre had wilfully been the 
occaſion of this diſtaſter, he was taken up on ſuſpicion, and a 
bill of indictment was found againſt him by the grand-jury of 
the county of Cambridge; but when he was brought to his 
trial at the aſſizes on March 27, 1728, the evidence produced in 
court was ſtrong in his favour; for it was proved by ſeveral people 
that he was the firſt perſon who gave the alarm of fire, and he 
did it ſo ſoon, that had it not been for the obſtructions eee 


mentioned, the whole company might have eſcaped. It likewiſe 


peared to the court and the jury, that he was à man of a ſober 


character, and therefore not likely to be yu of ſuch an 


atrocious crime; upon which he was acquitt | 
Events that ariſe from dubious cauſes ſhould always be conſi- 
dered with great lenity, and conjectures ſhould be formed with 
repro It is evident that Whitacre was deſirous of 
ſeeing the exhibition, and we imagine that his refuſal to pay the 
nny demanded was owing to ſome irritating expreſſions made 
uſe of by Shepherd. He might have ſet fire to the barn in order 
to frighten the people, and diſappoint them from enjoying that 
entertainment for which they were aſſembled; but ſtill this con- 
jecture is too ſevere, and every man is obliged to think well of 
his fellew-creatures, unleſs he has the ſtrongeſt evidence to the 
contrary. The moſt charitable, and indeed the moſt probable 
opinion is, that after Whitacre had foddered his horſes, he might 
have left the candle in the lantern, and climbed in haſte over 


the ſtraw, where there was an opening from the loft to the barn, | 


and from whence he might ſee the ſhow ; and while he was at- 
tempting this, ſome ſparks might fly from the candle, and ſet 
fire to the ſtraw ; ſo that before he could get to the top, he was 


of St. 


obliged to return ; but finding it too late to prevent the ſpreading 
of the flames, he ran out and gave the alarm. 2 8 
This conjecture is corroborated by an article inſerted in the 
fire was occaſioned by the 
negligence of a ſervant, who ſet a candle and lantern near the 
heap of ſtraw, which was in or near the barn.” 

Such were the particulars of this melancholy event, and we 
have been more circumſtantial in our detail, leſt the reader ſhould 
be miſled in looking over the accounts of it given by other wri- 
ters. As a calamity to private families, and ariſing from a ſeem- 
ingly —_ incident, it is not paralleled in the hiſtory of this 
nation; and ſhould, therefore, be a perpetual leſſon to proprie- 
tors of barns, or other places where combuſtibles are kept, not 
to let them to any perſon for the exhibition of public entertain- 
ments, leſt it ſhould produce another circumſtance of the like 
calamitous nature. | 2a | 

About a mile from Barnwell, on the road to Newmarket, is 
another village, called STOURBRIDGE, from the little brook Stour 
that runs by it. It is celebrated for having in its neighbourhood 
one of the greateſt annual fairs in England, of which we have 
given a full and particular account. 

On the ſpot where Stourbridge fair is kept, is an excellent 


Fi i f F mm... 
bridge, ſeveral of which were formerly noted for religious 
dations; but no remains of theſe are now left, nor do den * 
them, at this time, contain any thing that merits the attend 
of a traveller. . | 1 

Lix rom is ſituated near the South-Eaſt borders of this coul 
and was formerly a town of great repute; but it is now falke 
decay, the buildings being only cottages, and the inhabitan 

in general, poor working people, though a great deal of Pare, 

made here. There was a priory founded here ſoon after th 
. Conqueſt, but being 1 to a foreign monaſtery, it was a1 
ſolved long before the Reformation, and its revenues annere 
to the crown. At preſent, no remains of this ancient edi 
are to be ſeen, nor does the town contain any thing remark. 
able. It has a weekly-matket on "Thurſday, and is giz, 
from London forty-eight miles. LES f b 
Near this town is a village called CasTLE-Camps, yy, 
there are ſtil] the remains of a caſtle, built by one of the Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, in the reign of Henry I. The tower ind 
great part of the walls are ſtil] ſtanding, from the appearance of 
which it muſt have been originally a very magnificent ſtruQu;. 
The whole of the manor was purchaſed by Mr. Sutton, for th, 
_uſe of his hoſpital, called the er e in London. 
ERorsrom is a populous and well-built town, and ſtands in 3 
good air on a chalky ſoil. Part of it is ſituatedfin Cambridge. 
ſhire, and part on the borders of Hertfordſhire. 

It is a place of great antiquity, though the preſent name ſeem 
to have been firſt given it after the href conquelt ; and in 
the reign of Richard I. the manor was given to the abbey of dt. 
Edmundſbury. | | x 

The town ſtands where two roads meet, both made by the 
Romans; the one called Herman-Street,' and the other Icen. 
ing-Street. It is much frequented on account of its market fot 
all ſorts of grain, and of being one of the roads to Cambridge, 
to and from which many people are conſtantly travelling. The 
inns are large, and contain every neceſſary convenience for the 
accommodation of travellers. 5 5 
There were formerly five pariſh-churches, but they are nor 
reduced to one, which is a Gothic ſtructure dedicated to St. John 
the e, The living is in the gift of the dean and chapter 

aul's, and is very valuable, the rector being lord of the 
whole of the manor. „ 

Many Roman coins have been found here at different times, 
and a few years ago. as ſome labourers were digging near the 
market-place, they diſcovered the remains of a curious ſubter- 
raneous chapel, with ſeveral altars and images, cut aut of chalk. 


Hervey, maſter of Trinity-Hall, and finiſhed by William Wortes, 
Eſq. of Cambridge. | | 
t a village called TzuMeinGTON, near Cambridge, is a 
lace, which, from a variety of circumſtances, has been the 
Lene of ſome military action between the Romans and the an- 
cient Britons. It is called Dam-Hill, and many human bones 
have been dug up at it, beſides great numbers of Roman coins, 
and other antiquities. f | 
Not far from this is a village called GRaTCESTER, or GRAN- 
CHESTER, which was a conſiderable place when the Romans 
were in this iſland; but in the eighth century it fell to decay, 
and not the leaſt remains of its antiquities are now to be ſeen. 
About a mile North of Cambridge, at a place called Ax BUR, 
or ARBOROUGH, are the remains of a Roman camp: they form 
nearly a ſquare, and are of very conſiderable extent. Here have | 
been found many Roman coins, particularly one of ſilver, with 
the repreſentation of Rome on one ſide, and the figures of Caſtor 
and Pollux on the other. | 
A few miles from Cambridge, on the banks of the river 
Granta, is SAWSTON, a village remarkable in the Engliſh hiſtory 
for having been the reſidence of Sir John Huddleſton, who, on 
the death of Edward VI. concealed Queen Mary in a private 
room, till he found an opportunity of marching with her to Suf- 
folk, where ſhe was publicly proclaimed. 


There are many other villages in the neighbourhood: of Cam- 
NY 


— 


from its prodigious extent and depth has obtained the name. 


The town has a good weekly-market on Wedneſday, and is dil- 
tant from London thirty-ſeven miles. . : 

To the North-Eaſt of Royſton is a village called Tx1-Low, | 
remarkable only for being the place where Oliver Cromwell per- 
ſuaded the army to march to London, and convince the parlia- 


ment that they were determined not to obey any orders, except 


what they received from their own officers ; ſo that England 
might then be juſtly ſaid to be under a military government. 

t the Weſtern extremity of this county, on the borders of 
Huntingdonſhire, is a village called GamLinGay, where there 


| is a good pariſh-church, the vicarage of which is in the gift of 


the oY of Ely; but the rectory is a ſinecure belonging to 
Merton-College, Oxford. In this village was born Sir William 
Purchaſe, lord-mayor of London in 1497: he was the perſon 


who converted the lower part of Moorfields into fine pleaſant 


walks, which before that time was almoſt impaſſable, being fre- 
quently overflowed with water ; and the upper part which was 
in the like ſtate, was afterwards made paſſable by bridges and 


cauſeways raiſed in 1511 by Roger Achilly, one of his fuc- 


ceſſor s. | 
CAXTON is a ſmall, but agreeable town, ſituated on the road 
called Herman-Street. It contains ſeveral good inns, and being 


one of the ſtages for the poſt, many people reſort to it. It has 
a good weekly-market on Tueſday, and is diſtant from London 


forty-nine miles. To the North of this town is a village called 


' SWAVESEY, where there are the remains of a Benedictine 


convent, which belonged to the priory of St. Anne's near Co- 


ventry. 


NEWMARKET, diſtant from London ſixty miles, and thirteen 


from Cambridge, is of conſiderable antiquity : for in the tim? 


of Edward III. the Biſhop of Carliſle, who was afterwards ſo 
troubleſome to Henry IV. was called Thomas of Newmarkei. 
The town cal conſiſts of one long ſtreet, the South- ſide only 


of which is in Cambridgeſhire, the North-ſide being in Suffolk. 
The air here is very healthy; and the heath, which f (y 


the town, is famous for being the fineſt courſe for h 


in the kingdom, which are annually held in the months of' rl 


May, July, and October. There are two pariſh-churches inthe 


| town; one on the Cambridge-ſide, which is a chapel of eaſ@ to 


Ditton, a neighbouring pariſh; and one-on the Suffolk-lide, 
which is parochial. On the heath are ſeveral handſome ſeat 
belonging to perſons of diſtinction. The town contains [eve 
ood inns, and other places of public entertainment, and bas? 
weekly-market on Thurſdays. | 
On the heath, near Newmarket, are ſeveral wide, ſteep, and 
long ditches, which were cut by the Eaſt-Angles to keep out the 


Mercians. One of theſe runs many miles over the heath, = 
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_— h, the common people ſuppoſing it to be more 
2 2 power of ſome ſupernatural agent, than that of 
| * BuRWELL» or BURNWELL; near Newmarket-Heath, was 


a caſtle in the reign of King Stephen, at the ſiege of which 


Jong ho head with an arrow: but there are not the leaſt re- 


mains of this ancient building now to be feen. 04 

At CRirrENRAM, near SNAILWELL, we ſaw a noble ſeat of 
Admiral 
obtained a 
burning their 


is low, | 
— i ſhowy, the apartments noble, and the gardens * 0 but 


in the old taſte. On the Earl's death it devolved to Samuel 
Sandys, Eſq. father of the preſent Lord e in right of his 
wife, one of the earl's heirs; but is now a ienated from that 
family, and belongs to Criſpe Molineaux, Eſq. in right of his 
wife, daughter of George Montgomery, Eſq. This gentleman 
has planted the verge of that part of his eſtate which 1s on 
Newmarket-Heath, with five or ſix rows of trees. 15 
Leaving the neighbourhood of Newmarket, and proceeding to 
the North-Weſt, we enter the Iſle of Ely, in which the firſt town 
we come to 1s 8 | Ye: 
SOHAM, ſituated on the banks of the river Cam, where, it is 
ſaid, there was a monaſtery founded by Felix, one of the diſciples 
of Auſtin, and the firſt who preached Chriſtianity to the Eaſt- 
Angles. About the latter-end of the ninth century, when the 
Danes ravaged the coaſts of England, they came to this place, 
and having gathered together all the inhabitants, with the prieſts, 
they forced them into the church, after which the barbarians ſet 
fire to it, and the unhappy people were all conſumed. Some of 
the ruins of the church are itill remaining. There was formerly 
a free-ſchool here, but it is now converted into a charity-ſchool 
for 10 /%/ů»ũĩ%n]ci- ; UT 1205 


under his command over the French fleet, and the 
ſhips at La Hogue, in 1692. The ſituation of this 


Tb this place and Ely was formerly 
very dangerous for paſſengers; but in latter times it was found 


neceſſary to make a ſtone cauſeway, which is kept in very good 
repair. The town does not contain any thing remarkable; but 
it by a good weekly-market on Saturday, and is diſtant from 
London ſeventy miles. 1 ; ES 
Near Soham is a village called W1cKEN, where there was 
anciently a houſe belonging to Lady Mary Baſſingburn, who gave 
It, with ſeveral parcels of land, to Spinney-Abbey in its neigh- 
bourhood, on condition that ſeven poor old men ſhould be main- 
tained in it, with the allowance to each of one farthing loaf, one 
herring, and one pennyworth of ale every day ; and three ells 
of linen, one woollen garment, one pair of ſhoes, and two hun- 
dred dry turf every year. This charitable benefaction was con- 
tinued till the deſtruction of the abbey, which fell a ſacrifice with 


Ruſſel, created Earl of Orford, for the glorious victory 


and on the edge of the fen- country; but the build- 


f Mandeville, Earl of Effex, loſt his life, being ſhot | 


| when its annual revenues amounted to 1084]. 6s. 9d. 


the reſt at the general diſſolution of religious foundations. In 


the church belonging to this pariſh was interred the body of 
Oliver Cromwell's ſecond ſon, commonly called Henry Lord 
Cromwell. | = 

ELy is a city of very conſiderable antiquity, and the only one 
in England that does not ſend repreſentatives to the Houſe of 
Commons. It is ſuppoſed to have received its name from the 

great number of eels with which this part of the county abounds, 
or from helys, a Saxon word, ſignifying willows, or ſallows, 
mT are here in ſuch plenty, that few other trees are to be met 
In the reign of Henry I. Ely was endowed with many pri- 
vileges, and the ſovereignty, both in civil and eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
was ſolely veſted in the bit 
away ever ſince the Reformation. In civil matters it is now un- 
der the juriſdiction of a chief: juſtice, who holds aſſizes here for 
the trial of offences, as well as iſſues from the courts of law and 
chancery. | 5 

The city is neither beautiful nor populous, which may be 
owing, perhaps, to its ſituation; for though it ſtands on a 
riſing ground, yet it is ſo near the fens and marſhes, that the 
inhabitants are ſometimes afflicted with agues. The chief ſtreet 
is the only one that is paved, ſo that all the reſt are in general 
exceeding dirty. This ariſes from the wells from whence the 
get their water, which are ſituated in the ſtreets, and althoug 
they are ſurrounded with brick walls two or three feet high, yet 
they often overflow, and lay the foot-paths under water. The 
principal edifice in this city that attracts the notice of a traveller, 
is the cathedral, which, like moſt other Gothic ſtrudtures of the 


like magnitude, has been built at different times. 
The dimenſions of this ſtately edifice are as follow : 


| | 1 5 Feet 
Length from Eaſt to Weſt eee 3 1 
Ditto of ml from North to Sou tl 1 
Height of the Weſtern tower 3 220 
Ditto of the lantern over the dome e 170 
itto of the four ſtone ſpires on the North and South ends 
c 5 120 
itto of the Eaſtern front F 112 
Dino of homie = ih 8 104 


The Mer building ſome few years ago was repaired and Lanes 
d, and is now exceeding handſome, both within and without. 


op ; but pak of theſe have been taken 


| 


excellent, that it furniſhes all the 1 


the Biſhop of E 


Near the cathedrai is the epiſcopal palace, together with the 
houſes of the prebendaries, which ſtand where there was formerly 
a convent. his convent was erected and endowed by one 
of the kings of Eaſt-Anglia ; but about the time of Edward the 
Confeſſor, it was filled with Benedictine monks, who remained 
in poſſeſſion of it till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, 


Here'is a free grammar-ſchool for the education and mainte- 


| nance of forty-two boys; and two charity-ſchools, one for forty 


boys, and the other for twenty girls ; both of which are ſupported 
by voluntary ſubſcriptions. The Iſle of Ely is encompaſſed with 
the Ouſe, and other waters. The ſoil is exceeding rich, and the 
city is encompaſſed with gardens, the produce of which is fo 
for ſeveral miles 
round, even as far as Cambridge and St. Ives; the former of 
which has almoſt all its garden-ſtuff from hence. Great quan- 
tities of ſtrawberries are cultivated here, particularly of the 
white wood-ſort. 4 | 
Ely has a weekly-market on Saturday. 


In the neighbourhood of Hy is'a ſmall village called SUTTON, 
0 


where, in the year 1694, as ſome men were ploughing in a held, 
they Sovered a ſmall thin plate of lead, and near it were ſeve- 
ral pieces of coins. This ſtimulated the curioſity of the labourers, 
and one of them thruſting his hand into the earth, found three 
thin plates of ſilver, of a circular form, and rivetted together in 
the centre. The diameter of one of theſe plates was about 
{ix inches, and ſeemed to have been carried about as a charm, by 
one'of thoſe Danes who had'been converted to Chriſtianity ; for 
the letters on it appeared to be of the tenth century, and the 
language vulgar monkiſh Latin. Some of the words were not 
legible ; but the reſt were to the following import: O Lord, 
defend him always, who carrieth me about with him: grant 
him whatever he deſires.” On the reverſe were ſeveral 
figures. In the ſame place were found ſeveral rings; from all 
which we may naturally conclude, that they had belonged 
to ſome noble perſon, 'who having incurred the diſpleaſure of 
Canute, or ſome other of our kings, had fled for ſafety into this 
country. | . 
WIS EAcR, Which is ſituated at the Northern extremity of 
the county, is a place of conſiderable antiquity, as appears from 
William the Conqueror building a ſtrong caſtle here, in order 
to keep thoſe people in ſubjection, who being proſcribed for not 
ſubmitting to the government, had taken ſhelter in the fens, 
which they conſidered as inacceſſible. This caſtle remained as a 
place of great ſtrength till the reign of Henry II. when it was 
totally deſtroyed by an inundation from the ſea, and the whole 
town was laid under water. It recovered, however, from this 
calamity ; and in the reign of Henry VII. Cardinal Moreton, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, rebuilt the whole of it; and it re- 
mained til] the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when it was uſed as a 
priſon for thoſe Romiſh prieſts who were ſound to have been 
guilty of conſpiring againſt the government. The town is well 
built, and has a good hall, with an epiſcopal palace belonging to 
Ty. The convenience of water-carriage pro- 
cures it a great intercourſe of trade with London. Its principal 
commodity is oats, of which it is computed that not leſs than 
52,000 quarters are annually ſent to the metropolis, beſides great 
quantities of oil, rape, or coal-ſeed, and butter. It has a good 
weekly-market on Saturday, and is diſtant from London eighty- 
nine miles. | | 

Several villages in the neighbourhood of Wiſbeach were for- 
merly remarkable for containing religious foundations ; but not 
the leaſt veſtige of any one of theſe now remains ; nor do either 
of them contain any thing that merits particular notice, except a 
village called ELM, where, in 1713, an urn full of braſs coin was 
dug up near one of the burying-grounds of the ancient Bfitons ; 
but from the moſt accurate inſpection, they were found to be 
no older than the reign of the latter emperors, and moſt probably 
had been hid when the Scots and Pits committed their cruel de- 
predations on the Roman provinces. 

A good way lower down, to the South-Weſt, are the market- 
towns of MERSH and THoRNEy; the firſt is very inconſider- 
able; the other is delightfully ſituated, and the land about it very 
fruitful in graſs and trees; and ſince the fens have been drained, 
it produces very good crops of corn. 
Bedford has a good old ſeat at Thorney, which the late duke 
annually embelliſhed by plantations of trees, &c. having an ex- 
tenſive eſtate of 19,000 acres of land in this level. Some years 
ago a road was made from Merſh, with difficulty, to Cambridge; 
in executing of which the workmen found an urn, which con- 
tained not only human bones, but alſo goo pieces of ſilver coin, 
which had lain there ever ſince the time of the Romans being in 


this iſland. The town has a weekly-market on Friday, and is 


diſtant from London eighty miles. It has not ſo much as a 
pariſh-church, only a chapel belonging to a village called Dox- 
NINGTON, Which contains nothing worth mentioning. 

Thorney was anciently diſtinguiſhed for its magnificent ab- 
bey. The original building was deſtroyed by the Danes, who 
murdered the prior and all the brethren. It was afterwards re- 


built in the reign of King Edgar, who endowed it with ſeveral 
manors; and in ſubſequent times it received ſo many benefac- 
tions, that it became one of the mitred abbies, and remained till 
[| the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual re- 
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 BroGRaPHICAL HisTORY or CAMBRIDGESHIRE, | 


Jeremy COLLIER, M. A. was born in Cambridgeſhire in 


1658, his father being à country clergyman, but in very low 
circumſtances. In 1669 he was admitted a poor ſcholar of 
Caius- College, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into 
holy orders. „ ee Os ee 36 ee ee 

In 1686 he was choſen preacher to the ſociety of Gray's- Inn, 
where he continued till the Revolution, when refuſing to take 
the oaths to the government, he was diſcharged by the benchers, 
and forced to ſubſiſt by writing for the preſfs. {$a 
In the reign of King William he attacked the profaneneſs and 
immorality of the Engliſh ſtage, and was anſwered with great 


feverity by Mr. Congreve. Mr. Collier, however, ſucceeded | 


ſo far as to oblige both Congreve and Dryden to declare their 
diſapprobation 4 any thing in their plays which in'the leaſt 
tended to corrupt the minds of youth. © © © 4 oo 

In the reign of Queen Anne he was offered ſeyeral eccleſiaſtical 
preferments ; but as he became a Non-Juror upon no other prin- 
ciple but conviction, nor from any other motive than to! ſatisfy 
his conſcience, he was reſolved to abide, by his opinions to the 


In 1696, when Sir William Perkins, and Sir John Friend, 
were condemned for high-treaſon, Mr. Collier attended them to 
the place of execution, where he publicly abſolved them in 
ſight of a. moſt, numerous body of 553 This was cer- 
tainly a very extraordinary ſtep, and might have been conſtrued 
into a crime of the higheſt nature. It was alſo a ſcandal to re- 
ligion, and a proſtitution of the ſacred offices of the church to 
purpoſes for which they were never intended. „ | 
It is ſaid, that in his latter years he was conſecrated a biſhop 
of the Non-Jurors, by Dr. George Hicks, who had been for- 
merly dean of Worceſter. He died on the 26th of April 1726. 


He was certainly a man of great learning, and very extenſive | 


reading. His moral eſſays are a proof of the ſolidity of his 
judgment, and will always be admired by every lover of true re- 
ligion and virtue. He alſo publiſhed “ A ſhort View of the Im- 
morality of the Stage, in which he laſhed the wits of that age 
with the fineſt and ſharpeſt ridicule. kd bes gong tf 

IEREMY TAYLOR, a learned and ingenious divine, was born 
in or near Cambridge about the beginning of the laſt century, 
and was educated in the univerſity of that place. Having taken 
his degrees, and entered into orders, he became chaplain to Arch- 
biſhop Laud, rector of Uppingham, and chaplain in ordinary 
At the time when the civil-wars broke out, 
he adhered to the royal party, for which he was ſtripped of all 
his church-preferments ; and after the death of the king, he lived 
ſome years privately in Wales, from whence he went over to 
Ireland, 1 ſpent bes time in ſtudy, and compiling many pious 
books; among which were, his © Life of Chriſt,” Rules for 
Holy Living and Dying,” &c. At the reſtoration of Charles II. he 
was, for his ſteady attachment to the royal cauſe, raiſed to the 
united ſees of Downe and Connor in Ireland, ſworn a privy- 
counſellor of that kingdom, had 'the adminiſtration of the 
biſhopric of Dromore, and was elected vice-chancellor of the 
univerſity of Dublin. He died on the 13th of Auguſt 1667, and 
was interred 1n the church of Dromore, where a monument was 


1 


THOMAS TENNISON, a learned and pious divine, was born 
in this county on the 29th of September 1630. He was educa- 
ted firſt at the free-ſchool in Norwich, from whence he. was re- 
moved to Corpus-Chriſti-College, Cambridge, where, having 
tiniſhed his ſtudies, he took up his degrees, and entered into holy 
orders. Having paſſed through ſome inferior church-preterments, 
he was, in 1680, preſented, by King Charles II. to the vicarage 
of St. Martin's in the Fields, London. Here he diſcharged his 
duty with great diligence, and, on quitting the cure, left be- 
hind him ſegeral monuments of his charity ; for, beſides a great 


number of other benefactions, he founded the ſchool which ſtill 


ſubſiſts in the neighbourhood of the Mews, for the education of 


poor children. | | 2 
In 1683 he attended the Duke of Monmouth at the time of his 


execution; and during the ſtruggle between the Proteſtant and 


Catholic faith, he approved himſelf in writing, as well as con- 
verſation, a ſteady friend to the former. His merit was now become 
ſo conſpicuous, that he was firſt promoted to the archdeaconry 
of London, then to the ſee of Lincoln, and laſt of all, in 1694, to 
the archbithopric of Canterbury. In conſequence of his ſtation, 
he had the honour of crowning Queen Anne, and was one of the 
firſt commiſſioners appointed to treat of an union between Eng- 


3 : 


ir T6 gans Ot: 14:4 


— 


land and Scotland. When that queen died, he was one of the Ford 


juſtices, who ,goyerned.the nation till the arrival of his wake 
I. whom he crowned in Weſtminſter-Abhey — 
20th of October 1171457 He was greatly reſpected by the ki, e 


whoſe favours he enjoyed but a ſhort time, for he paid the edt | 


nature on the | 14th of December 17 16, and was buried in de 


During the ſhort period of his life after the king's acceſho 
he uſed frequently toviſit him; for his Majeſty was highly pleaſe) 
with his company, on account of the inoffenſive aud humiliatin 
manner of his behaviour. One day, in wee when he = 

b able for requeſtiyp fa. 
yours, aſked the king, how he liked the archbiſhop e His ma 
jeſty replied, He could not help both admiring and loving bigs 
ſor, ſays he, he has been with me above an hour and a half and 
haz neither aſked any thing for himſelf or his friends !! | 
- \Beſides the donations already mentioned, he left ſeveral legaci 
and founded two charity-ſchools, one at Lambeth, and the 2 
at Croydon. N | 

Jonn CHEER, a very learned and ingenious writer, was born 
at Cambridge on the 16th of June 1514, and was educated at 
St. John's-College in that univerſity He applied himſelf, wit 
great diligence, .to the ſtudy of the Greek language, of which he 
became profeſſor, and maintained a long and ſucceſsful diſpute 
with Dr. Gardener, Biſhop of Wincheſter, concerning the pro- 
nunciation of the 8 e e 
In 1544 King Henry VIII. appointed him tutor to his ſon 
Edward, and when that prince ſucceeded his father, Cheke te. 
ceived the honour of knighthood, beſides ſeveral other marks of 
his royal maſter's favour; and was afterwards conſtituted one of 
the principal ſecretaries of ſtate. | FN: 

On the death of King Edward, his zeal: for the Proteſtant 
religion ihduced him to adhere to the party of the Lady Jane Gray, 


to whom, during her ſhort reign, he acted as ſecretary; but on 


the acceſſion of Queen Mary, he was committed priſoner to the 
Tower, on a charge of high-treaſon. After being confined 
ſome time, he obtained the queen's pardon, with licence to travel 
abroad, where he aſſociated himſelf with ſuch of the Engliſh Pro- 
teſtants as had ſettled at Straſburg ; which ſo exaſperated the 
bigotted queen, that all his eſtates were confiſcated, and he was 
obliged to ſupport himſelf by reading lectures on the Greek lan- 
uage. D bolies 588 : . 


In 1556 he went ta Bruſſels in Flanders, where he was known 


by ſome of the Popiſh prieſts, who ſeized him, and ſent him over 


to England. He was immediately committed a cloſe priſoner to 
the Tow, where he ſoon. found that all the hardſhips impoſed 
upon him were on account of his religion. Though much attached 
to the reformed doctrine, he was not endowed with the ſpirit of 
a martyf. He renounced the Proteſtant faith, embraced the 
Catholic, and recovered his eſtates : but repenting ſoon after of 
the ſtep he had taken, he was overwhelmed with ſuch a load of 
ſorrow and remorſe, as put a period to his life, on the 19th of 
September 1557, in the 44th year of his age. 

He wrote ſeveral good books, and was very inſtrumental in 
teaching the young nobility the principles of the Proteſtant 
religion. BET Et 1 bij | | 

Lady Damaris MASHAM, was the daughter of Dr. Ralph 
Cudworth, and born at Cambridge in 1658. Her father diſ- 
covered the ſtrong bent of her inclination . towards ſtudy, and 
took ſuch particular care of her education, that in the early part 
of her life ſhe was diſtinguiſhed for her uncommon piety and 
learning. She applied herſelf with great diligence to the ſtud 
of philoſophy and divinity, in which the had conſiderable advan- 
tages from inſtructions given her by Mr. Locke, who lived many 
years in her family, where he died in 1704. | | 

She was the fecond wife of Sir Francis Maſham, of Oates in 
Eſſex, by whom ſhe had one ſon, Francis Cudworth Maſham, 
Eſq. She had ſuch a tender regard for the education of this 
child, that ſhe took particular care to inſtru him in every Chri- 
tian virtue. He was brought up to the ſtudy of the law, and be. 
came, one of the maſters in chancery, and accomptant-general 
that court; a place at all times of great importance, as well as 
profit. | | | | ; 
In an account which this lady has written of Mr. Locks 
death, we find the following words, concerning both that great 
man and herſelf: « That as ſhe ſat by Mr. Locke's bed - ide, 
the night before he died, he exhorted her to regard this world 
only as a pneparalion to another. That ſhe deſired to ſet UP 
with him that night, but he would not permit her. The next 
day, as ſhe was reading the Pſalms low to him in his room, he 
deſired her to read aloud. She did ſo, and he appeared '*) 
attentive, till the approach of death prevented him ; he then de- 
my her ladyſhip to break off, and in a few minutes after * 

ired. D | | | S 
© The ſurvived this great man only a few: years; for ſhe died 
on the 2oth-of April 1708; and was buried in the abbey-churcl 
of Bath. She was author of a Treatiſe on the Love of God. 
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Ax ACCURATE LIST or TER ROADS in THIS COUNTY. 
Diſt. | Neighbouring Seats of th Nobilit) . N ighbouring Seats of the Nobili 
Places. from eighbouring * S Ol the Nobility Places. Rom eighbouring Seats ol the Nobility 
. and Gentry. "pony and Gentry. 

[From London to files Baldock ......-... | 21 | 

Cambridge and Ely Pes Hitchin .. „ | 26 At Hitchin is the ſeat of Mr. 

1 . Dunſtable 41 Ratcliff; and on the left, beyond 
1 3 | Tings . 51 | Hitchin, that of the late Sir Thomas 
| | 4 Oyleſbury / 58 | Saliſbury, in a wood. 

To Puckeridge.... 262 3 „ | 

Hare-Street....... goZ | CREE 2 i 9 

Z 344 | | 

. eoo»s | 362 * e — — — 

Fowlmeer 424 | | 

| Trumpington...... | 48% | From Cambridge toHuntingdon From Cambridge to 
Cambridge 51 | is ſixteen miles, and from thence to _ Yarmouth. 

Milton . . |'55 | Stilton twelve, in all twenty-eight. ||. | | 
Stretham-PFerry ... | 62 At Stretham is a ſeat of the Duke — | | | a 
Stretham .. ... . --- | 63: | of Bedford's, formerly the How- | | 
. ----» | 68 | lands, from whence he takes one of j| To Newmarket ... | 13 K 

his titles. Ve: Bury 274] Near Bury, on the right, is the] 
— — — Boteſdale . 41 fſeat of Dr. Symons; and three 
"IH | Scole ....-------- | 49k | miles beyond, on the left, is the 
From Cambrid Harleſton....... . | 50 | ſeat of Sir C. Bunbury, Bart. 
to Oxford. . 66 55 
| | | Beccles . 71] On the left of Boteſdale is the 
— Fribton .....----.| 77x | ſcat of Rowland Holt, Eſq. 
| Yarmouth . . . .- - - - 862 | 
To Royſton ...... | 13 | 
| {-—-- 
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Ax HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, aw» BIOGRAPHICAL SURyxy 
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f 
F 1 JJ...“ OF .:-:.... 
"oo ED O R 
f 8 | 09 #4 „ «6270 r 3 0 | 
| "en . OP PIES FEI, © ot OL or ARBOR ee _ 5 * 4 a 
AN INSPECTION. TABLE rox 1hS COUNT V. 4 
3 : | 23 8 = 4 THEN * a e e ee | ; 
, 5 EDFORDSHIRE, belonging to the Dioceſs of Lincoln, and Province of Canterbury, i] >| 
* ; | ; ; W 8 8 e mon 7 
r 8 E Sends to Farliament Four 
| 1 Bounded by 7 _ Extends | Contains Members. | | 
—— OW» e 3 Veron | men r og AI mai ee 2 * — 1 ere. . 
Cambridgeſhire on the Eaſt. In length twenty-two miles. 9 Hundreds, | | The Coane L 
Buckinghamſhire on the Weſt. | In breadth fifteen miles. 10 Market- Towns, For q Be dora Tos 5 | 
| 8 [ 


Northamptonſhire and Hunting- | And is about ſeventy-three miles 


124 Pariſhes, : 


donſhire on the North. in circumference. J.260, ooo Acres, Ty 1 
Hertfordſhire on the South. .._ Its form is oval; and its chief | 67, 350 Inhabitants. eee 
Rey” town 1s Bedford. | 
' 1 B U 1 1 3 1 
TRR NATURAL HisTory OF THIS COUNTY. - inciſions in their fleſh, into which they preſſed the juice of this 


N of the Roman invaſion, was called Ca- 
ticuchlani; and, during the heptarchy, it was part of the kingdom 
of Mercia. Its preſent name is taken from the county- town of 
Bedford, called by the Saxons, Bedingford; implying that it was 
a ford for paſſengers, and Beding, alluding to the inns where 
they lodged. | | . | 
"The air of this county is clear and wholeſome, and the foil 
rich and fertile, producing not only plenty of grain, but likewiſe 
excellent paſture for cattle. In former times a great part of the 
county was covered with wood, with very extenſive parks; but 


ſince the value of agriculture has been better known, theſe foreſts 


and chaſes have been converted into fields, and now produce the 
moſt excellent crops of grain, particularly wheat and barley. 
Woad, a plant uſed by dyers, is alſo cultivated here; and the 
ſgil produces plenty of fullers-earth, a commodtty of ſuch im- 
rtance to the woollen manufacture, that the exportation of it 
19 prohibited by act of parliament. EI” | 
The principal rivers that water this county are, the Ouſe and 
the Ivel. VVA 
The Ouſe enters on the Weſt-ſide of it, and after” many 
meanders, leaves it on the Eaſt. It is navigable all the way, 
and divides the county into two unequal parts, that towards the 
South being by far the moſt conſiderable. ene ng 
The Ivel riſes near Hitchen in Hertfordſhire, and runs through 
part of this county from North to South. It becomes havigable 
at Biggleſwade, and falls into the Ouſe near Potton in this 
county. © ÿßIßß; 8 
Wi reſpect to the inhabitants of Bedfordſhire, as the 
eateſt number of them are employed in the different branches 
of agriculture, they are in their manners plain, ſimple, and 


hpnelt ; Whilſt the ſalutary air of the county, and wholeſome | 


proviſions, enables them to perform with pleaſure the duties of 
their reſpective ſtations. 


Ax ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- 
| FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


Maiden-Pinks. Found on the ſandy hills near the Roman 
_*© camp» 4 

Woad, much uſed by Dyers, and ſuppoſed to be the ſame plant 
with which the Britons uſed to paint their bodies, before the 
arrival of the Romans. Cæſar tells us, that they uſed to make 


EDFORDSHIRE is one of thoſe inland counties, || White Lily of the Valley. Found in the meadows nexr 


plant, to make them appear more terrible to their enemies. 


Wooburn. 
Creſted Cow-Wheat. Found in many different parts. 
Milk-Tare. Found on ſeveral of the hills. | 
Black Currants. Found in the fields near Luton, and in 
ſeveral other parts. LD 


A DescRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE BOROUGHS, Coxro- 
RATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER REMARK- 


ABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. | 
BEDFORD, the principal town, and which is ſituated nearly 
in the centre of this county, diſtant from London fifty-one 
} miles, 18 a. place of great antiquity, as appears by the Saxon: 
chronicle, in which we read, that in the year 572 a bloody bat- 


MOM ISALNOAN of 


| tle was fought here between the Saxons and Britons, in which 
the latter was defeated, and great numbers of them ſlain. Itis' 
afterwards mentioned in the eighth century, as being the burial 
place of ' Offa, the moſt powerful king of the Mercians. The 
town was almoſt demoliſhed during the Daniſh wars, but it was 
; afterwards: repaired and greatly enlarged by Edward the Elder. 
er the Norman conqueſt, Pagan de Beauchamp, third baron 
; of Bedford, erected a ſtrong caſtle, which ſuffered greatly in the 
ſucceeding civil-wars, during the reigns of Stephen and John. 
In that of the latter, William de Beauchamp, who was then lord 
of the caſtle, delivered it into the hands of the barons; but in 
the ſpace of two years, they were obliged to deliver it into the 
hands of Fulco de Brent, after a cloſe ſiege, to whom, for that 
ſervice, it was given by the king. In the reign of Henry III. 
Fulco having entered into a rebellion againſt his ſovereign, ſtrongly 
fortified the caſtle ; but the king, after fix days ſiege, t99% l, 
and hanged William de Brent, Fulco's brother, with twentY- 
four other knights, on the ſpot; and then ordered the calle 
to be diſmantled, and the ditches filled up. In the rag! of 
Henry VIII. the whole building was entirely demoliſhed. 
Bedford is a large, populous, thriving, pleaſant, and wel 
built mayor-town, has a very fine ſtone bridge over the 
Ouſe, and the high-ſtreet, eſpecially, is very handſome 4 
well built: here is alſo a good market-place, and the V hole 
town is much improved lately in new buildings.“ The niet 
hath alſo been made navigable, and runs through the tow 
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ak dung are in general good, the ſtreets ſpacious and 
and the town well inhabited. It has five pans churches, 
3 which are on the South-ſide, viz. St. 
| tokd's} and on the North-ſide are, St. Cuthbert's, St, Peter's, 
} 18. Paul's, the latter of which is a very noble ſtructure; 
but the others do not merit oY particular notice. 
Here are a meeting-houſe for the Independents, another for 
the Methodiſts, and an elegant chapel for the Motavians alſo 
ſree-ſchool, well endowed, and a charity-ſchool for forty chil- 
2 * and its poor have ſuch an eſtate to prevent them from 
ftarving, as no town or city in England enjoys ; for the whole of 
Bedford-Row, and ſome ſtreets ncjouning, belong to tlie poor, 
and now produce an income of 40,000]. the expenditure of 
which is ſettled by a& of parliament. The field on which theſe 
duildings ſtand was hors farmed for gl. at the time it was be- 
queathed to the poor of Bedford by Sir William Harpur, Knt. 
who died in 1574. | wt | ; . 
It as remarkable, that the poor's rates run as high here as in 
towns where there is no ſettled proviſion; nor are they much 


better provided for. 


It has two hoſpitals for lazars, and another for 


Here is a great corn-market, and vaſt quantities of grain are | 


brought and carried down by large veſſels and barges to Lynn, 
where it is again ſhipped, and carried by ſea to Holland. The 
ſoil hereabouts is exceeding rich and fertile, and particularly pro- 
duces great quantities of the beſt Wheat in England, which is 
carried by waggons from hence, and from the North-part of 
the county, twenty miles beyond this, to the markets of Hitchin 
and Hertford, and bought again there and ground, and carried 
in the meal to London. | . 

Indeed, the greateſt product of this county may be ſaid to be 
wheat and malt for London; for here are very few manufactures, 
except thoſe of ſtraw hats and bone-lace. Proviſions of all ſorts 
are exceeding plentiful, and coals are cheaper here than in Lon- 
don. It has two weekly-markets; held on Tueſdays and Satur- 
days; the firſt of Which is on the South-ſide of the river, and 
the other on the North. 10 


Near Bedford is a place called NEWN HAM, where there was 


anciently a religious houſe for monks of the order of St. Auſtin; 
but one of the prieſts having killed a Butcher, all the monks 
were turned out, and others placed in their ſtead. When this 
foundation was diſſolved, its annual revenues amounted to 
l.. rare Frontal Eons 31 Re 
l Oppoſite to Newnham is a village called ELsTow, where 
there was a priory of Benedictine nuns, founded by Judith, 
niece of William the Conqueror; but not the leaſt remains of 
the building are now to be ſeen. 

About two miles North-Eaſt of Bedford is a ſmall, but agree- 
able village, called CLAPHAM, where there is a fine ſcat belong- 
ing to the Earl of Aſhburnham; and near it is Oakley, a ſeat 
belonging to the Duke of Bedford. 4 : | 

Further to the North-Weſt from the laſt-mentioned ſeat is 
HARQLD, which was once a conſiderable town, but is now re- 
duced to an inſignificant village. Here was formerly a nunnery 
of the order of St. Auguſtine, and it received very large bene- 
fagions from ſome of the Scottiſh kings, who were Earls of 
Huntingdon. - Part of the church is {till remaining, from 
which it appears to have been originally a magnificent Gothic 
ſtructure. | 7 3535 Wi 
Near Harold is a village called OptLL, which had formerly 
a caſtle; but that has been long ſince totally demoliſhed. 

AM PTHILL isa very agreeable town, tcafanity ſituated between 
two hills, and is remarkable for having a noble manſion-houſe 
fende to his grace the Duke of Bedford. It was built by Sir 
John Cornwall, in the reign of Henry VI. but afterwards came 
by forfeiture to the crown. Queen Catharine of Arragon ſome- 
ume reſided in this houſe aſter her divorce from Henry VIII. 
The hall is adorned with a capital collection of aintings by the 
beſt maſters, which were collected by the late Marquis of Tavi- 
ltock, while on his travels in Italy. | {5 
The public buildings in this town are, a charity-ſchool for 
bringing up thirteen poor children ; and an hoſpital for ten poor 
men, who have each a very comfortable allowance. It has a 
good weekly-market on Thurſday, and is diſtant from London 
torty-ſix miles. Ts | 

In the neighbourhood of Ampthill is HoucnTon-Pakk, 
where there. is a fine ſeat belonging to the Earl of Upper-Oſſory, 
which was firſt built by the Counteſs of Pembroke. The houſe 
is a noble and venerable edifice, containing many fine rooms 
elegantly furniſhed ; and the gardens are laid out with great 
Fo and magnificence. Next the entrance of the park, from 
Fr rs is a ods and near it a pear- tree, in which it is ſaid 
Kay! ebrated Sir Philip Sidney wrote his Arcadia; and Pomfret, 
50 de minor poets, his verſes. Whatever truth may be in 
anke ITY this 1s certain, that wooden ſteps were ſome years 
5 2 againſt it for the people to aſcend who viſited the tree 
may d bo, their celebrated countrymen 3 but theſe eps are 

Mk 9OBURN is a ſmall town, but being ſituated on the road to 
whole to abe and other parts, it has many good inns. The 

e town belongs to the Duke of Bedford, and that noble fa- 


mw 
Wly have founded and endowed two charity-ſchools here, one | 


3 a 


ary's and St. 


ſwarms into this kingdom in the twelfth century. 
. diſſolution of religious houſes, the lands and manors be- 


for thirty boys, and the other for fifteen girls. In 1724 the town 


was almoſt wholly conſumed by fire; but was afterwards rebuilt, 

and a fine market-place erected at the expence of the Duke of 

Bedford; fo that at preſent it makes a very handſome appcar- 

ance... | 

The principal trade of. the town conſiſts in the making jockies 

caps, and digging fullers-earth, of which there are great quan- 
tities in the neighbourhood : ſo that with theſe two articles, and 


the money ſpent in the inns, the place is in a very thriving con- 


dition, .It has a weekly market on Friday, and is diſtant from 
London forty-two miles. 

In the neighbourhood of this town is Wooburn-Abbey, 
«the noble ſeat of the family of Bedford. It was originally built 


by Hugh Bolebec, a powerful baron in the reign of King 


Stephen, for monks of the Ciſtertian order, who came in great 
At the 


onging to it were given to Sir John Ruſſel, anceſtor of the pre- 
ſent duke; and this ſpacious and elegant houle is erected where 


the convent formerly ſtood. 


'The houle forms a large quadrangle, with an handſome court 
in the centre, fronting which is a large baſon, ſupplied with 
water from its own ſprings. The offices for the ſervants, and 
other neceſſary purpoſes, are behind the houſe, and in the 
principal front is a dome, ſupported by pillars of the Tuſcan 
order. 6 

On entering the houſe, you are conducted to the hall, Which 
is, perhaps, one of the nobleſt rooms to be met with. The 


ceiling is ſupported by eight pillars, and the whole is decorated 


in the moſt ſuperb manner. 

The green drawing- room is extremely elegant: between the 
windows are fine glaſſes, ſet in the moſt coſtly frames, and two 
very noble ſlabs of Egyptian marble. In this room are three 
large noble paintings; the firſt of Which is, a repreſentation of 
the Plagues of Egypt; the ſecond, David and Abigail; and the 
third is a moſt beautiful and pictureſque landſcape. ; | 

The great bed-room is exceeding elegant, and the bed is worked 
with the fineſt green ſilk, in which are repreſented various ſorts 
of birds and beaits, | 

The  dining-room is very noble, and contains many grand 
pictures. The principal re racy are Alexander's battles; op- 
poſite to which is a repreſentation of three horſemen, executed 
in the fineſt taſte. 
- In the yellow drawing-room are two fine portraits by Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds, one of the late Marquis of Taviſtock, and the 


other of the preſent Dutcheſs of Marlborough. The chimney- 


piece of this room is very elegant, and the pier-glaſs frame finely 
carved and plated with ſilver. Here is alſo a portrait of the late 
Duke of Bedford. | 

The coffee-room is extremely fine; and the billiard-room 
is decorated with the richeſt tapeſtry, done from Raphael's 
cartoons. | 

The dutcheſs's dreſſing-room is adorned in the moſt elegant 
manner, and the French- bed-chamber has all the cornices gilt, 
the bed and hangings being of the richeſt ſilk. 

The picture- gallery is ornamented with a great number of 
elegant portraits of the Ruſſe] family; among which the molt 
diſtinguiſhed are, the portraits of William, Earl of Bedford; 
the Counteſs of Somerſet ; and Lady Catharine Brooke. In this 
roam are four ſtatues, one of which is a Venus of Mcdicis, and 
another, Venus plucking out a thorn from her foot, 

The park, which is all walled in, is ten miles in circum- 
ference, and @ontains a great variety of hill and dale, with fine 
woods of the richeſt oaks. Palling through ſome of theſe from 

the houſe, you come to a glade of a conſiderable length, at the 
end of which is a Chineſe temple. From this you walk through 
a moſt delightful winding till you come at the dutcheſs's ſhrub- 
bery, which extends over ſixteen acres of land, all laid out in 
the moſt rural manner, and adorned with ſome of the nobleſt 
and loftieſt oaks in the kingdom. On the left is an ever-green 
of about 200 acres of land, near the middle of which is an 
handſome Chineſe temple. 

The great art and expence beſtowed on this noble manſion 
and gardens, does honour to every one concerned in it; and the 
whole is ſo grand and elegant, that it would be far from con- 
temptible were it the reſidence of a monarch. 

Nö is ſituated on one of the higheſt hills in this 
county; but it is a poor town, not containing any thing remark- 


able. It was once noted for a fine houſe built by Sir Henry 


Cheney in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and reckoned one of the 
nobleſt in the county. The town has a weekly-market on Tueſ- 
day, and 1s diſtant from London thirty-nine miles. 

| LEIGHTON-BEAUDESART, . commonly called LEeichToN- 
BUZZARD, 1s alſo a very poor town, and at preſent does not 
contain any thing remarkable. It had anciently a priory of 
Ciſtertian monks, but not the leaſt remains of the building are 
now to be ſeen. It has a weekly-market on Tueſday, and is 
diſtant from London forty-one ifes: | 

Near the town are the remains of a Roman camp, which in the 
time of the Saxons was of great importance. 

A little to the North of Leighton-Buzzard is a village called 
HoCKLIFFE, or HOCKLEY IN THE HOLE, where there are 
ſeveral good inns ; for at this place the road parts, one leading 
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to Northampton, and the other to Coventry. It is a low dirty 


place, and does not now contain. a ſingle building that merits 


particular notice. Here was anciently an hoſpital, fourided in 
the reign of King John, for a maſter and ſeveral brethren; and 
dedicated to St. Jenn the Baptiſt; but as no notice is taken of it 


in the Monaſticon, it was probably diſſolved long before the 


Reformation. 3 Ros 

DuNnsTAPLE, more commonly called .Duns'TABLE, diſtant 
from London thirty-four miles, in a populous town, ſituated on 
a hill of ch, jult at the end of a long ridge of hills called the 
Chiltern. It is a place of great antiquity, and ſuppoſed to have 
been the Magiovinium of Antoninus, becauſe it is built where 
the two great Roman highways, Watling-Street and Icknield- 
Street, croſs each other. When the Danes infeſted this part of 
the iſland, they laid the whole town in aſhes, and it remained 
in ruins till the reign of Henry I. when that prince caufed it 
to be rebuilt, and placed inhabitants in it, in order to ſuppteſs 
the violence of one Dun, a notorious robber, who infeſted this 


part of the country. A tradition is extant, that the town 


received its name from this robber; but this is certainly a 
miſtake, for it is evident that it takes it from the Saxon word 


Dun, which ſignifies a hill, and Staple, from its being a mart or 


ſtaple for the ſale of goods, which were annually brought here 
on an appointed day. | | PR. , 13 

The ſame monarch who rebuilt the town, founded and en- 
dowed in it a famous priory for monks bf the BenediQine order, 
and dedicated it to St. Peter. The laſt abbot of it was Arch- 


biſhop Cranmer, and it was here that he pronounced the ſen- 


tence of divorce between Henry VIII. and Queen Catharine. 
The followers of Wickliffe ſuffered great cruelties at this place 
in the reign of Henry V. their implacable enemy. Henry 
Chichely, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, having ordered dungeons 


to be made for them, where many of thoſe perſecuted pore 
VII. Dr. 


were ſtarved to death. And in the reign of Henry 
Smith, HP of Lincoln, ordered his ſervants to hang Thomas 
Chace, one o 

trial: he likewiſe cauſed William Tillſworth, another of them, 


to be burnt here; and after he was bound to the ſtake, the 


biſhop, like an inhuman monſter, ordered the martyr's own 


a * to ſet fire to the faggots. 


he pariſh- church of Dunſtable is part of that which for- 
merly belonged to the convent founded by Henry I. It is, 
indeed, a noble Gothic ſtructure, being extremely large, although 
it is not above one-fourth of what it originally was. Among 
the tomb-ſtones in this church is one, from the inſcription on 
which it appears, that a woman in the town had nineteen 
children at hve births, having been delivered twice of five, and 
three times of three. 5 | 
Dunſtable being a great thoroughfare, has ſeveral good inns ; 
and it carries on two large manufactories, one of ſtraw hats, 
and the other of lace. It had formerly a royal palace, which 
was ſituated oppoſite the church, ſome remains of which, yet 


o 


ſtanding, have been repaired, and with ſome additions converted 


into a farm-houſe, called Kingſbury. The ſoil about Dunſtable 
is entirely chalk, and being built on a hill, the people are obliged 
to dig deep wells and draw up the water by engines. It has a 
good weekly-market on Wedneſday. 

On the top of the chalk-hills near Dunſtable, is a plain, 
which contains an area of about eight or nine acres of land, 
and called Maiden's-Bower. It is ſuppoſed by ſome to have 
been a Britiſh camp, and by others, a work thrown up by the 
Danes. The former, however, ſeems to be the moſt probable 
conjecture, as it appears to be of much greater antiquity than 
the time of the Danes; for the ditch is almoſt filled up, and 
near it are ſome of thoſe funeral monuments, called Barrows. 
The rampart is high, and the Icknield-Street runs along the 
bottom of the hill. The road along the chalk-hill was formerly 
exceedingly dangerous, particularly in froſty-weather, and has 
occaſioned many fatal accidents both to men and horſes. But 
Jome years ago the gentlemen of the county entered into a ſub- 
ſcription for ſloping the hill near the town, for the benefit of the 
road, and there are conſtantly employed a certain number of 
men to keep it in proper repair. „ 

Lu ro is a handſome town, ſituated between two hills, and 
the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable manufactory of ſtraw hats. 
In the centre of the town is a good market-houſe; but there 
are not any other buildings that merit particular notice. It has 
a good weekly- market on Wedneſday, and is diſtant from Lon- 
don thirty-two miles. 

In the neighbourhood of this town is Luton-Hoo, the ſeat of 
the Earl of Bute. It is a noble and elegant building, his lord- 
ſhip having expended very conſiderable ſums of money in adding 


to it all the decorations that art could beſtow. The entrance 


to it is through a lodge, facing the town of Luton ; and the 
walk up to the houſe is along a fine artificial river, which was 


formerly nothing more than a ſmall ſtream. On the right hand 


is a riſing ground, on which are beautiful plantations ; and on 


the left are a great number of trees, planted ſo as to imitate | 


nature, along the banks of the ſtream. In one part is an 
artificial lake, in the centre of which is a ſmall iſland, from 
whence there is an extenſive and moſt delightful proſpect. 
Advancing towards the houſe, you paſs through a fine row of 


elms, and on each {ide are large clumps of beech, which add 


the followers of Wickliffe, without any form of 


| able. It has a good weekly-market on Saturday, and 1s 


FP EY 
id * 


tly to the beauty of the ſcene. In. a pleaſing vn. 
To houſe, is a Loy 4 illar, EY — me * 
order, and ſeen to the 8 adyantage through the uſcan 
and on the pedeſtal is the followin inſcription ; In _ nz 
of Mr. Francis Napier.” The lar is proportioned wit 
niceſt exactneſs and the greateſt ſimplicity, having all the the 
elegance peculiar to that moſt ancient. order., On the OY 
an urn, which reſts in ſo eaſy a manner as to give it D 
of elegance, and the proſpect from the pillar is extremely 
lightful. The houſe is built on one of the nobleſt def e 
can be imagined. It is richly furniſhed within, and 5 
with a great number of capital paintings, executed by * 


maſters, which were collected by his lordſhip while on REES. 
| vels in Italy. | of ra. 


To the North of Luton is a village called Biztou . 
markable for a ſpring which is ſaid ere wood. Fo 000 th 


SILSOE was formerly a tawn of conſiderable note, but it: 
now ſo decayed, that it has not even a market, nor a fin Ye 


building that merits particular notice. | 

Near the town is a place called PoLLUx-HiLL, where, in the 
year 1700, was diſcovered a mine of gold, which being imme 
diately feized for the king, according to law, it was let to hu 
perſons, who employed labourers and artificers to work Bay 
purify it; but although they found ſome gold, and there w 
doubtleſs, more in the place, yet it was not ſufficient to ut 
the expence, and therefore they were obliged to drop it. 

A little to the North-Eaſt of Silſoe is Wreſt the fine ſeat of 
the anciently family of De Grey, Dukes of Kent, and now 
marriage, belongs to the preſent Earl of Hardwicke. The boa 
is exceeding elegant, and among other curioſities in the gardens 


is an hermitage, in which is the following inſcription, written © 


by a perſon who went there on a viſit ; 


Stranger, or gueſt, whom e'er this hallow'd grove 

« Shall chance relieve, where ſweet contentment dwells, 
« Bring here no heart that with ambition ſwells, l 
« With avarice pines, or burns with lawleſs love: 

« Vice-tainted fouls will all in vain remove 

« 'To ſylvan ſhades, and hermits peaceful cells, 

« In vain will ſeek retirement's lenient ſpells, 

Or hope that bliſs which only good men prove: 

« Tf heav'n- born truth, and ſacred virtue's love, 
„Which cheer, adorn, and dignify the mind, 

« Are conſtant inmates of thy honeſt breaſt ; 

« If, unrepining at thy neighbour's ſtore, 
Thou count'ſt as thine the good of all mankind, 

« 'Then welcome, ſhare the friendly grove of Wreſt.“ 


a pretty rural 2 but does not contain any thing remarkable. 
At a ſmall diſtance from this village is Hawnes, the ſeat of the 
Earl of Granville. 5 

SHEFFORD is a ſmall, but very agreeable town, being plea- 
ſantly ſituated between two et For over each of which there 
is a bridge. It has not any church, only a chapel of eaſe to 
the pariſh of Compton; but there are ſome good houſes in the 
town, though none that merit a particular Fer tion. It has 
a weekly-market on Friday, and is diſtant from London forty- 
two miles. "key "x 2 5 N 

In the neighbourhood of Shefford is a village called CHicx- 
SAND, where Roſie, wife of Paganus de Beauchamp, foundeda 


priory, in the reign of Henry I. tor nuns of the Gilbertine order, 


and beſtowed many larids and privileges upon it, which were 
confirmed by charter from Edward It. his priory is ſaid to 
have been very rich, but we are not able to learn what were its 
annual revenues at the time of the diffolution of monaſteries. 
It has, however, paſſed ſince that time into different hands ; and 
for many years has been the ſeat and property of a branch 
the Oſborne family. 1 | 

Near Shefford is another village called SouTH1LL, where 
there is a fine ſeat belonging to Lord Torrington. 
© BiGGLESWADE is a tolerable good town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on the banks of the river Ivel, over which there is a good ſtone 
bridge, and lighters come up to it with coals. The town is in 
a very flouriſhing condition, and as it is a great thoroughfare to 


' ſeveral parts of the North, there are many good inns for the 
| 


accommodation of travellers. It has a weekly-market on Tueſ- 
day, and is diſtant from London forty-ſix miles. | 
PoTTON, the laſt town we have to mention in this count), 
is very pleaſantly ſituated near the borders of Cambridgeſbire, 
and is reckoned the moſt conſiderable, next to Bedford, in the 
whole county. It is chiefly inhabited by carcaſe-butchers, Wo 
ſend vaſt quantities of veal to the London markets. The tow? 


is exceeding populous, but it does not contain any thing _— 


from London forty-nine miles. ; | 
4 ray, to this town is the pariſh of SoTTON, which ws 
iven by the famous John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, ® 
oger Burgoyne, whoſe deſcendants till enjoy it. The err 
of the deed by which this was given, is fo laconic and ſingulal, 


| that we ſhall preſerve a copy of it. It is as follows: 


* 


Near the before - mentioned ſeat is a village called Cror hui, 
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«.T, John of Gaunt, 
Do give and do grant 
* To Roger Burgoyne, 
* And the heirs of his loin, 

Sutton and Potton, | 
% Until the world's rotten.” \ 


err Sutton is 2 village called Saxpay, where the ancient 


1 fortified themſelves againſt the Romans; but the Britons 


: ted, the Romans built a fort according to their own 
1 ö fox this is ſuppoſed to be the Salnea ” the ancients. 
In field near this place many urns of glaſs have been dug up, 
Aud ſome of a reddiſh colour, like coral. They were purchaſed 
dy a gentleman of Bedford, and all of them contained aſhes ; 
from which circumitance_we may infer, that the Romans had 
been a conſiderable time here; and to corroborate this ſuppo- 
ſition, many other pieces of antiquity have been dug up here, 
fuch' as vaſes and lamps, beſides a conſiderable number of 
: _ . as 2 poor woman was weeding in a garden 
e , l | 2 , 
ſhe found a NE Thich ſhe carried to the Rev. Mr. * | 
rector of the pariſh; but he was not able to diſcover of what 
ſubſtance it was made; however, it had à ſeal, and round it 
the following inſcription : In hoc figno vinces; that is, © In this 
I will overcome.” On the ſeal was the figure of a man 
in a poſture of worſhip before a crucifix, from which it is ſup- 
ſed that it belonged to one of the Chriſtian Saxons, as image- 
worſhip was not brought into the church till a conſiderable time 
after the Romans left the iſland. The fort at this place was 
- defended by the Saxons againſt the Danes ; but the latter pre- 
vailed, and totally deſtroyed it. 75 | 
The laſt village we have to mention in the neighbourhood of 
Potton, is TEMPSFORD, where there was anciently a ſtrong 
caſtle built by the Danes, with a camp, wherein they uſed to 
reſide during the winter. Several parts of its ruins are till 
viſible ; but ſo imperfect, that no idea can be formed of its ori- 


Final dimenſions. 


{ 


- 


BiOGRAPHICAL HisTORY OF THE COUNTY OF BEDFORD. 


MARGARET BEAUFORT, only daughter of John, Duke of 
Somerſet, and great grand-daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaſter, was born at Bletſhoe in this county, in the year 1441. 
She married when very young, Edmund, Earl of Richmond, 
by whom ſhe had a ſon, afterwards King of England, by the 
name of Henry VII. On the death of her firſt huſband ſhe 
again entered into the marriage-ſtate with Henry Stafford, ſecond. 
ſon of Henry, Duke of Buckingham ; but by him ſhe had not 
any iſſue. Her ſecond huſband dying about the year 1481, ſhe 
married a third, namely, Thomas, Lord Stanley, whom ſhe alſo 
ſurvived, and by whom ſhe had not any children. This diſtin- 
guiſhed wy was-a great patroneſs of learning, and remarkably 
em and charitable in her diſpoſition. She kept conſtantly in 

er houſe twelve poor perſons, and ſupplied them with all the 
neceſſaries of life. She eſtabliſhed free-ſchools and alms-houſes 
in different parts of the kingdom, and founded two perpetual 
lectures on divinity, one at Oxford, and the other at Cambridge.' 
She likewiſe eſtabliſhed a fund for a clergyman, who was to 
preach at leaſt ſix ſermons every year, in as many of the differ- 
ent churches in Cambridge, She alſo founded and endowed 
Chriſt-College in that univerſity. | 

After ſpending a life in ſucceſſive acts of beneficence, ſhe 
E the great debt of nature on the agth of June 1509, in the 

year of the reign of her grandſon Henry VIII. She was 
buried in Weſtmin er-Abbey, where a monument was erected 
to her memory. It is of black marble, with her effigy in gilt 
copper 3 and the head is encircled with a coronet. 

RANCIS OSBORN, a very ingenious and polite writer, was 
born at Chichſand-Priory, in the pariſh of Shefford, ſome time 
about the beginning of the laſt century. His parents had an 
averſion to a public education, and therefore procured a tutor 
to inſtruct him privately ; ſo that he was never either at a 
ſchool or univerſity, ; 

In-the beginning of the reign of Charles I. he repaired to 
court, in order to try his fortune, when he obtained the place of 
maſter of the horſe to the Earl of Pembroke ; and when the 
civil wars broke out, he adhered to the popular party. He was 
advanced to ſeveral employments by the parliament ; and when 
Oliver Comwell took the government upon himſelf, Mr. 

rn continued to adhere to all his meaſures. He had a ſon, 
whom he placed in All-Soul's-College, Oxford, and upon the 
death of the Protector, he went thither to ſuperintend his edu- 
2 During his abode at Ox ford, he publiſhed his celebrated 
N 2 An Advice to a Son,“ which gave great offence 
mg = yterians, they having, as they thought, found out 
omg 7 How tenets in it, and therefore propoſed to have it 
in * ich however was not executed. He died at Oxford 

Joh Pomrrer was born at Luton in thi in th 

ag kb his county in the 
oy 1668, His father, who was a clergyman,-and a of 
n, taught him the firſt rudiments of learning ; after which 


be ſent h. | | 
' ea the univerſity of Cambridge, where he finiſhed 
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his ſtudies. He entered minutely into all the branches of 
polite literature, and imbibed the ſentiments of the fineſt Greek 
and Roman claſſics, without loſing ſight of the paſtoral office, 
for which he had been deſigned by his parents. Having taken 
his degrees, and entered into holy orders, he was preſented to 
the living of Malden in Eſſex, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by a ae e per diſcharge of every duty incumbent on him as 
a miniſter of the goſpel, and was a ſtrenuous aſſerter of civil and 
religious liberty. * 

In 1699 he publiſhed the firſt edition of his poems, which 
have ever ſince been juſtly admired. In 170g he was preſented 
to a conſiderable living in this county, and came up to London 
for induction from Biſhop Compton; but that prelate having 


taken ſome offence at four lines in one of his poems, called 


„The Choice,” Mr. Pomfret was detained ſo long in town, 
that he was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, of which he died, in the 
thirty-ſixth year of his age. | 

he lines that gave offence to the biſhop were the fol- 
lowing : 


And as I near approach'd the verge of life, 
« Some kind relation (for I'd have no wife) 
« Should take upon him all my worldly care, 
„ While I did for a better ſtate prepare.“ 


Tt had been inſinuated to the biſhop, that Mr. Pomfret's 
intimation in the above lines was, that he preferred a miſtreſs 
to a wife; but nothing could be more baſe and malicious, for 
Mr. Pomfret was at that time actually married to a woman 
whom he loved with the utmoſt tenderneſs. The biſhop, how- 
ever, was at laſt convinced that he had been poles upon: 
but not till it was too late for poor Pomfret, who in the mean 
time fell a victim to the ravages of an epidemical diſtemper. 

NicHoLas Row, Eſq. was the ſon of an eminent ſerjeant 
at law, and born in this county in the year 167g. He received 
his firſt education at a private ſchool in Highgate, from whence 


he was removed to Wincheſter, where, about the twelfth year 


of his age, he was choſen one of the king's ſcholars. Beſides 


a perfect knowledge of the Greek and Latin, he made himſelf 


maſter of the Hebrew language, and wrote many ingenious 


copies of verſes before he left the ſchool. 


hen he was about ſixteen years of age, his father, who had 


deſigned him for the ſtudy of the law, took him from ſchool, 


and entered him a ſtudent in the Middle-Temple, where he was 
made a bencher, in order that his father might have him under 
his own immediate direction. In this learned ſociety he made 
great progreſs, and at the uſual time was called up to the bar ; 
but he did not reliſh the wrangling diſputes among the council, 
and therefore left that lucrative profeſſion for one more agree- 


able to his inclinations, namely, the ſtudy of polite literature; 


a few lines of Homer, or Virgil, appearing more delightful to 
him than all the law-books in the a. He was ſtrongly 
ſolicited by his friends to practiſe at the bar, particularly by 
Sir George Treby, lord chiet-juſtice of the Common-Pleas, who 
had a great eſteem for him ; but nothing could overcome his 


affection for the muſes ; and his firſt play, The Ambitious 


Step-Mother,” having been received with great applauſe, he 
was determined to make poetry his profeſſion, | 
Mr. Rowe had imbibed in his youth the moſt noble ſenti- 
ments of liberty, of which he has given a ſpecimen in his 
tragedy of Tamerlane. This was the ſecond play he wrote, 
and has ſince been uſually performed on the 4th and 5th of 
November, in commemoration of the Gunpowder-Treaſon and 
the landing of King William. His next play, and indeed his 
maſter-piece, was his“ Fair Penitent,” where all the cha- 
racters are ſupported with ſo much judgment, and the lan- 
guage ſo extremely elegant, that it is in as much eſteem at this 
time, as when it was firſt ated. Beſides thoſe already men- 
tioned, he wrote ſeveral other pieces for the ſtage, moſt of 
which met with great ſucceſs. His diſtinguiſhed abilities, ar- 
courteous behaviour, recommended him to ſeveral noble perſon- 
ages, particularly the Duke of Queenſbury, who being ſecretary 
of ſtate, appointed him his under-ſecretary for public affairs ; 
but he loſt that place when the duke reſigned the ſeals. Being 
out of all employment, he went one day to wait on the Earl ot 
Oxford, lord-high-treaſurer of England; when, amongſt other 
things, his lordſhip aſked him, whether he underſtood Spaniſh ? 
He anſwered in the negative; and his lordſhip replied, that he 
would adviſe him to learn it as ſoon as poſſible. Mr. Rowe, 
imagining that the Earl intended ſending n to Spain on ſome 
honourable commiſſion, replied, he would uſe his endeavours, 
and that he did not doubt but he ſhould ſoon be able both to 
ſpeak and underſtand it. He then took his leave, and imme- 
diately retired to a farm-houſe in the country, where, with the 
aſſiſtance of a few books, he ſoon made himſelf maſter of the 
Spaniſh tongue. Accordingly he waited on the earl to inform 
him of his acquiſition, who aſked him if he was ſure he had a 
perfect knowledge of it: Mr. Rowe anſwering in the affirmative, 
the earl burſt into the following exclamation : “How happy 
are you, Mr. Rowe, that wu can now enjoy the pleaſure of 
reading and underſtanding Don Quixote in the original!“ This 
was a ſevere ſarcaſm; but it is ſuppoſed that, as the earl was 
at the head of the Tory party, it was done to mortify Mr. 
| * 3 B = Rowe, 
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Rowe, who had made ſuch a noble ſtand for liberty, and ridi- | 


culed tyranny on the ſtage. 


On the acceſſion of George I. he was made poet-laureat, and 
one of the ſurveyors of the cuſtoms in the port of London. The 


Prince of Wales alſo conferred on him the place of clerk of the 
council, and the lord-chancellor Parker made him his ſecretary ' 
for the preſentations the very day he received the ſeals, and 


without his aſking it. by + | 
Theſe reſpective offices he held till his death, which hap- 
4 on the 6th of December 17 18, in the forty-fifth year of 


is age. 


He was twice married; firſt to the daughter of Auditor Parſons, 


and afterwards to the en, ra9h of one Mr. Deviniſh, a gentle- 
man of fortune in Devon | 

and by the ſecond (who ſurvived him) a daughter. In his per- 
ſon, Mr. 


a deep penetration, and a large compaſs of thought; with a 
ſingular dexterity and eaſe in communicating his opinions. He 
was maſter of moſt parts of polite learning, eſpecially the claſſic 
authors; underſtood perfectly the French, Italian, and Spaniſh 
languages; and had a good taſte of philoſophy. Having a firm 


impreſſion of religion upon his mind, he took delight in divinity, 


and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; in both of which he made great ad- 
vances in the times he retired to the country. He expreſſed, 
upon all occaſions, his full perſuaſion of the truth of revealed 


religion; and being a ſincere member of the eſtabliſhed church 


himſelf, he pitied, but condemned not, thoſe who departed 
from it: he abhorred the principle of perſecuting men on account 
of religious opinions; and being ſtrit in his own, he took it 
not upon him to cenſure thoſe of another perſuaſion. His 
converſation was pleaſant, witty, and learned, without the leaſt 
tincture of affectation or pedantry; and his inimitable manner 
of diverting, or enlivening the company, made it impoſſible 
for any one to be out of humour with him; envy and detraction 


ſeemed to be entirely foreign to his conſtitution ; and whatever 


provocations he met with at any time, he paſſed them over, 
without the leaſt thought of reſentment or revenge. 

During his laſt illneſs, he behaved with the greateſt piety and 
reſignation, becoming a Chriſtian and hiloſopher, and was 
interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, where there is a handſome mo- 
nument erected to his memory by his wiſe. 

JohN Bunyan was born at a village near Bedford in 1628. 
His father was a poor Tinker, but gave his ſon as good an 
education as his circumſtances would afford. In his youth he 
was extremely vicious, being addicted to almoſt every ſort of 
wickedneſs, and in 1645 he inliſted himſelf a ſoldier in the army 
of the parliament. As a ſoldier he behaved with the moſt 
undaunted courage, having been in the fierceſt attacks at the 
ſiege of Leiceſter. Soon after this he married a pious young 
woman, who took him to hear her preachers, ſhe being an 


ire. By the. firſt lady he had a ſon, 


— 


to his people, and confined in Be 
during which time he procured his ſubſiſtence by workin 


inte rceded for his enlargement a ſecond time, when he con. 


r. Rowe was graceful and well- made, his face regular, 
and of a manly beauty. He had a quick and fruitful invention, 


| parents. He became now more and more diſtinguiſhed for his 


Anabaptiſt. Here 9 became remarkably ferious, ang 
having procured his diſcharge. from the army, followed th 
| buſineſs of a Tinker, to which he had been brought up by his 


piety and ſober life; and in 1653 he was baptized, and admiti "1 
a member of the Baptiſt congregation at Bedford. Upon 4 
reſtoration. of Charles IT. he was pppredended, whilſt preach; e 

ord-Jail near twelye years; 


whilſt his intervals were ſpent ih writing his © Pilgrim's P 8 
and other 8 5 works. He procured his enlargemem we 
the act of in 1 * took place; but through the malice of a 
country juſtice, he was again committed to priſon, where he 


remained about a year and a half. The learned Dr. Oy 


tinued preacher ſeveral years after to the Baptiſt con ic 
at Bedford. . . N 

In 1688 he went on a journey as far as Reading in Berk. 
ſhire, in order to reconcile an offended father to his prodigal 
ſon, which he happily effected; but having caught a ſevere 
cold, it threw him into a fever, of which he died in the houſe 
of Mr. Straddock, a Grocer, on Snow-Hill, Auguſt the 12th. 
1688, and was buried in Bunhill-Fields, where a handſome 
monument was erected over his grave, which has been repaired 
and beautified within theſe few years. He was a tall, {trong. 
bodied man, but not corpulent, and wore his hair on his upper. 
lip. He was of a rough and ſtern appearance, but in his beha. 
viour extremely mild and affable, pious in all his actions, and 
ſcrupulouſly juſt. Our readers will judge of his opinions, ac. 
cording to their various ſentiments in religious matters; for we 
ſhall not determine concerning them, as every man is to give an 
account to a Being, whoſe eye penetrates into the inmoſt receſſes 
of the heart. | | . 

His works have certainly done much good, and there is not 
e x a treatiſe on divinity in the Engliſh language that has 

een oftener printed,. or more read, than Ris Pilgrim's Progreſs, 

which diſcovers the genius of the author in every page, and is 
certainly an original in its way. | 

It muſt not be omitted, that the pious and learned Dr. 
Patrick, Biſhop of Ely, attempted an imitation of it, in a work 
called“ The Parable of the Pilgrim;“ but failed in the cxe- 
cution, for which he was ſeverely ridiculed by the witty Kal of 
Rocheſter. The Pilgrim's Progreſs has been tranſlated into 
ſeveral European languages. | TY 

We beg aug here to inform our friends, ſubſcribers, and 
readers, that a new and very complete oQtavo edition of Mr, 
Bunyan's works, including the whole of his publications, em- 
belliſhed with a moſt elegant ſet of copper-plates, is now pub- 
liſhing by ALEXANDER Hoc, at the K:ng's-Arms, No. 16, 
Paternofter-Rew ; and may be had of all Bookſellers and News- 
Carriers in town and country. 
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| . | WT = 3 February 18 to o 
Amptlull... .... { 8 ane 11 \ Cattle | f Tueſdaybefore Cali 
7 (| Firſt Tueſday | Leighton-Buz- Eaſter 3 Trinc 

| | in Lent.... |” | ko ..... | Whit-Tueſday | — Cattle of all ſorts killed 

| . | : | . 9 ſhelte! 

Bedford .......- I | July..--..--. 5 | Cattle of all ſorts October | 24 with : 
| | Auguſt....... 21| ©" Odell Thurſday 1 Ditt was b 
October 11 | | Miss Whit. Week f Ditto propo 

(December. | 19 Third Tueſday gOVer 
February. | 13 in January, |—| Horſes return 
| | Saturday in | old ſtyle W] 
| Eaſter-Week 5 Tueſday before this c 
Biggleſwade .... ic „Ditto Fotton .. . Eaſter <0... | 3 
July 22 Firſt Tueſday | | Gatele in genen Th 
| St. Simon and 25 | | | | | in July „ * 8 a ridg 

St. Jude . Tueſday before | name 

October 28] J October 29 name 
Aſh-Wednefd. | — 28 So 23 Th 
Dunſtable 0 A .. Shefford — _ 10 bine . 
a November ... | — | October 10 2 

| 3 1 : 8 May. 18 ey 
Elſtow 329353333333 1 No ens beer + Ditto Selſoe. —— 1 aber! Io = | Dino wheat 
Tueſday before | | ol 9.7 25 ? po 
1 5 yh -. | 12 : Firſt Monday ” | 

g | tys 1 8 o 

Harold... . .. | July... | „ pDitto Toddington ....q | de..." | ,| Ditto * 
Tueſday before November. 2 they | 
October. | 10 December.. | 16 raiſing 
Itchwell.....- „ _—_ 3 5 | Ditto January 1 | Horſes, cattle, &c. diſhon 
St. Leonards ... ovember ... | 17 | Ditto Woob March. |23 that ne 

ECT { | oh —— 2 5 Dine OOoburn July 45453 13 oak __ 
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| % With reſpect to the Roads of Bedfordſhire, they havegbeen already pointed out in our Liſts of the Roads of Rutland he ready 
Northamptonſhire, and Huntingdonſhire; as the paſling through the former from the metropolis is unavoidable, to eee, the po 
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ZH AP. XIV, 


An HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


OF THE COUNTY OF 


BUCKINGHAM. 


* 
* — — 


* 
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An INSPECTION TABLE rox THis COUNTY. 


1 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, belonging to the Province of Canterbury, and Dioceſs of 
| | Lincoln, is | 


Bounded by Extends 


——_— 


5 py | 


— — — 
— 


| : | 
Hertfordſhire and Middleſex on | In length thirty-nine miles. 
the Eaſt. In breadth eighteen miles. 
Oxfordſhire on the Welt. 
Northamptonſhire and Bedford- 
{hire on the North. . 


The river Thames (which di-] acres, | 
vides it from Berkſhire) on the 
South. 


ls. * 


And is 138 miles in circum- 
ference ; containing an area 
of 548 ſquaremiles, or 441,000 


; Sends to Parliament Four- 
Contains teen Members. 
8 Hundreds, | The Shire, 
15 Market-Towns, Buckingham-Town, 
185 Pariſhes, _ | Wycomb, 
15 Parks, For Ayleſbury, 
18,390 Houſes; and its capital, Amerſham, 
or chief town, is Buckingham. Wendover, 
| _ I Great-Marlow, 
: Two each. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THIs CounTYyY. 


| | Me ing mg og is ſuppoſed to have received 
its name either from the Saxon word Bocar, ſignifying 
beech-trees, of which great numbers formerly grew here ; or 
from Bucks, the woods anciently abounding with thoſe ani- 
mals. | 

When the Romans invaded Britain, this county was inhabited 
by the people called Cattieuchlani, where King Caſibelan was, 
according to the forms of government in thoſe times, choſen to 
command the combined army of the natives, when they marched 
to oppoſe Cæſar's landing. When Cæſar returned to Gaul, 
Caſibelan, at the head of the combined army, fell upon the 
Trinobantes, becauſe they had ſhewn great e to Cæſar, 
killed their king, and obliged his ſon Mandubratius to take 


ſhelter in Gaul; but Cæſar returning the next yeat to Britain, 


with a great army, both of legions and auxiliaries, Caſibelan 
was beſieged in his fortreſs, and obliged to ſubmit to the terms 
propoſed by Cæſar; which were, to be ſubject to the Roman 
government, Pay an annual tribute, and ſuffer Mandubratius to 
return to his kingdom. | | 

When the Saxons. divided this nation into ſeven kingdoms, 
this county was part of that called Mercia, which included the 
moſt fertile inland-provinces. | 

The North-Eaſt part of this county lies high, and conſiſts of 
a ridge of hills, called the Chiltern, probably — Chilt, a Saxon 
name for chalk; and the Northern part is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Vale. | 

The air of this county is extremely healthy, but is more cold 
on the hills than in the low grounds. The ſoil alſo differs 
according to the ſituation ; that on the hills being hard and 
ſtony, but that in the low grounds equal to any in England. 
They have plenty of marle, ſo that they reap great crops of good 
wheat ; but the county in general is noted tor its paſtures, the 

ziers here being both numerous and rich, even to a proverb. 

alt rumbers of cattle are fed here for the London-markets, 
and the gentlemen who have eſtates, generally keep them in 
their own hands, finding the profits to be greater than when 
they let them out ; but this is a great hurt to the poor, by 
railing the price of proviſions; and poſſibly it would be no 
diſhonour to the legiſlative power, were they to make an act, 
that no perſon who cultivates ground, ſhould rent a farm above 
tool. per annum. By this means, there would not be any ſuch 
thing as engroſſing, as they would be obliged to bring the 
products of their fields to the public markets, for the ſake of 
ready money, which would cauſe ſuch a circulation, that even 
the pooreſt ſort of people would be properly ſupplied, 


— 


To keep up the fruits of the earth beyond the expiration of 
the ſeaſon, except on ſome very ſingular occaſion, may be con- 
ſidered as a high indignity offered to the bountiful God of 


nature, who ſends us all thoſe benefits as regular as the return 


of the ſeaſons, not to be kept hoarded up, but to ſatisfy the 
wants of his creatures. As the cultivation of the ground, and 
ſowing the corn, is in vain, without the aſſiſtance of the al- 
mighty power of God, to give it vegetation ; how juſtly might 
he render all the endeavours of thoſe people abortive, who 
abuſe his goodneſs, by eee for the ſake of avarice, 
to ſtarve their fellow- creatures, who are equally entitled to 
thoſe benefits with themſelves ! 

Is it poſſible for thoſe oppreſſors of mankind to expect, or can 
they look up to God for a bleſſing on their labour, whilſt they 
are offering ſo high an affront to his goodneſs? It is true, the 
legiſlative power might contribute much. towards leſſening ſo 
great an evil; but, after all, nothing can ſo effectually remove 
it, as the free and voluntary practice of virtue, ariſing from a 
ſenſe of the Divine Goodneſs, and the many obligations we are 
under to our bountiful Creator. | 

There are few rivers in this county, beſides the Ouſe and 
the Colne, both of which have been already deſcribed ; and 
the inhabitants have nothing in their characters different from 
thoſe in Bedfordſhire and Hertfordſhire, already mentioned 


AN ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


Cat-Mint. Found near Ayleſbury. 

Creeping-Tormentel. Found near Cheſham. 

Sponge-Laurel. Found near Weſt-Wycomb. 

Grow's-Bill. Found near High-Wycomb. f 

Horſe-Mint. Found on the banks of the Colne, particularly 
near Colnbrook. | 

Callow-Mint. Found in the fields near Beaconsfield. 

White-flowered Baſtard-Hellebore. Found in Bernwood- 
Foreſt. | re 

Purging-Flax. Found in different parts. 

Hedge-Muſtard. Found near Buckingham. 

 Wood-Betony. Found on the banks of the Ouſe. 


A DescrieTiIVE ACCOUNT OF THE CIrIESs, BorRoOUGHs, 
CorroORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


BuckINGHAM, diſtant from London fifty-ſeven miles, and 
the county-town, which gives name to the ſhire, is ſituated on a 
low, 
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bonn is beautifully placed 5 4 point of ground, with n 


Cai marſhy. ground, and ſurrounded. on all. ſides, except the || rotu ully 
orth, by the river Ouſe. It is a place of great antiquity ; | jecting wood behind it; and to the left, the temple of Bug. 
; and when the Danes ravaged this part of the iſland, it was 3 va quite emboſomed in a thick groove. ug 
ſtrongly fortified, -and bravely defended againſt the barbarians by Fom the Shepherd's-Cave, the view of the rotunda is 6 w- 
3 Edward the Elder. It appears; however, to have fallen to - tremely pictureſque: from hence the path winds by the W deſig 
1 decay ſoon after; for it is mentioned in Doomſday-Book as hav- I but the terminations of it are ornamented with ſtatues, and = U 
1 ing only one hide of land, and containing only twenty-fix bur- J regularity of the caſcades is in a very different ſtyle from the ſpect: 
| priſe It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, but by whom it was {| rotunda, and at once preſents a view of the moſt Cultivated muc 
1 i ; uilt is uncertain; nor is there the leaſt veſtige of it now I taſte. ERP ret ſhade 
r remaining. | ö 1 . From the firſt pavilion, the view of the lake is very pleaſing. 0 
Ti | Buckingham has given the title of duke to ſeveral illuſtrious it gives a bend, which forms a promontory of a beautify] n. ſtiffne 
1 families, the laſt of whom was that great ſtateſman John I ſcattered with trees, between the bodies of which you com ſhores 
l l it Sheffield, whoſe ſon died a minor; and although the noble II the water. Gardening ſeldom offers a more beautiſy] objed an int! 
48 family of Hobart have the title of earl from this county, yet [| nor can it well be employed without ſucceſs. The extreme tiful 
BY | | there has not been any Duke of Buckingham ſince the year || beauty of this part of the view will draw off your attention from N 
1 4 1735 ACTON „„ hang EP the regular lawn that leads up to the houſe. | them 5 
_- : The town is divided into two parts by a high mount, on From the temple of Friendſhip, the view of that of Ancient * 
1 EN which the caſtle ſtood. - There are three bridges over the river, | Virtue, in a thick wood, is fine; and when the wood is enough wo 
TH but the houſes in general are 3 poor buildings. The town- own to hide the houſe, it will be yet better. . ” y 2 
1 hall, indeed, is a very handſome ſtructure, and in it are kept the The Palladian-Bridge is taken from that at Wilton; and the a Ph 7 
4 1 weights and meaſures for regulating thoſe of the county. The J waterchere winds through natural meadows in a juſt taſte. induigè 
Uh 1 county-jail was formerly kept in the caſtle; but when that] From ce, as you mount the hill, the view to the left js RI 
1 | 1 building fell to decay, a new priſon was erected. By an act of II extremely fine; the water winds were the valley; one of the 9 pr 
1 lf parliament paſſed ſome years ago, the aſſizes for the county are I pavilions on the banks is very prettily ſcattered with wood, and bacl 
5 1 always to be held here in ſummer, and at Ayleſbury in winter. I above the whole, the diſtant country terminates the ſcene. 85 o 
3 There is only one church, which is a ſtately Gothic ftruQure, || From the bench at the top of the hill, the view is varied; here 3 ay 
1 and had formerly a lofty ſpire; but it was blown down in 1698, J you view the Corinthian-Arch in an excellent ſituation; a proof ul 
| : and never ſince rebuilt. | | II that ornamental buildings may ſometimes be nearly diſting od 
| Soon after the reſtoration of Charles II. the town was incor- [| from wood, though the connection between them is ſo ſeldom 2 1 4 
5 porated to be governed by a mayor, recorder, and aldermen; II broken without Eamaging he beauty of a view. likewiſe 
dut when the writs quo warrants were iſſued, the charter was |] From the front of the Gothic temple, the views are admirahj road to 
elivered up to the juſtices of the King's-Bench, and never || rich; on one fide, the portico of the temple of Concord i; conſider 
afterwards reſtored ; ſo that, although it is the town where the [| beautifully ſeen in the wood: on the other, the ground has x neither 
county-courts are held, yet it is only a borough, and is governed || varied ſlope into the valley, where the water winds in a ve likewiſe 
by a bailiff and twelve of the principal freemen, who elect the || pleaſing manner; the pavilion is beautifully ſituated on its bank; —_ 
repreſentatives to ſerve in parliament, . | in front, a dark wood bounds the ſcene. 5 een ! 
The principal trade of the town and county conſiſts in lace Paſling Lord Gobham's pillar, from whence is a view through The pri 
and paper; for the making of the latter there are many mills on |] a wood of the temple of Concord, you come by winding walks making 
the bank of the Ouſe; and the returns for which are to the [| to the Banquetting- Room, from whence is a fine varied proſpet ; It has a 
amount of conſiderable ſums annually. It has a good weekly- || here the Corinthian-Arch appears to advantage. | 6fty-twe 
market on Saturday. IA From hence you are conducted to the temple of Concord and ENN 
In the neighbourhood of Buckingham, is Stowe, the cele- Victory, and, in the way, paſs a moſt beautiful, hollow, wind- have rec 
brated ſeat of Earl Temple, who has lately made a new road to || ing lawn; the brows of ah the ſurrounding flopes are finely near a ſt 
it from the town. This is one of the moſt delightful ſeats in |} ſpread with wood, thick in ſome places, and in others ſcattered, thriving 
the kingdom, or perhaps in Europe; and the variety of its beau- || ſo as to open for the eye to follow the bends of the lawn, which are not 
ties have been juſtly celebrated by many of our poets. I is every where different. The temple is excellently ſituated on market 
The houſe ſtands on the brow of a gentle hill, and in the I the brow of one of the hills, and is a very fine building; it is In the 1 
front of it is a conſiderable lawn open to a large piece of water. || an oblong, totally ſurrounded by a colonade of well-proportioned SNETSH 
The entrance to the building is by a noble flight of ſteps, orna- || pillars, and the architecture is light and pleaſant. In it is a monks 1 
mented. with ſtone baluſtraes. The rooms are all ſpacious, || room forty-two feet by twenty-five, ornamented with a ſtatue ancient 
richly furniſhed, and decorated with the moſt admirable paint- of Liberty, extremely well executed, though the performance tower of 
ings. But the gardens are what molt claim our attention, being of a ſelf-taught artiſt, once a poor boy in Lord Temple's ſtables. removed 
very extenſive, and laid out with the teſt taſte and elegance. The walk leads next to a, ſequeſtered winding vale, finely NEwi 
The entrance to them, on the South-ſide, is 8 a gate, on each || ſurrounded with wood; and a ſmall water takes its courſe reſorted 
ſide of which is a rude pavilion, built in the Doric order, from |} through it, broken by woody iſlands, and a various obſcured may be 
whence you have a diſtant view of the houſe, and many of the II ſhore. At the head is a grotto of ſhells, &c. which looks down the river 
beauties in the gardens. s h | on the water in a pleaſing manner, and mult be ee are in ge 
The houſe is large, and extends in one line of front goo feet ; beautiful when the woods and water are illuminated, whic church: 
but great part has been pulled down, and rebuilt upon a very I they are when Lord Temple ſups in it. Here is a ſtatue of a partici 
beautiful and magnificent plan. The many excellent paintings, || Venus riſing from the bath; a pleaſing figure, and the attitudes to the nc 
the works of the moſt capital artiſts, which are placed in differ- }| naturally taken, though not well-imagined for exhibiting the which w 
ent parts of the houſe, are truly worthy the inſpection of every || perſon to advantage. | by Que 
curious traveller ; but the ornamented grounds are more pecu- The grove, on which the grotto looks, leads you to that part mainten: 
liar than the houſe itſelf ; they were many years the admiration of the garden called the Elyſian-Fields, which are beautiful years of 
. of all that viewed them, not only for their real beauty, but the II waves of cloſe-ſhaven graſs, breaking among woods, and ſcat- this tow: 
ſcarcity of other improvements of the ſame kind in the kingdom. || tered with ſingle trees; bounded on one fide by thick groves, porated, 
They were ſketched at firſt quite in the old ſtyle of broad and ſhelving on the other down to the water, which winds in a weekly-! 
ſtraight gravel-walks, and avenues of trees, with regular waters; I very happy manner, and commanding from ſeveral ſpots various London 
but many of theſe circumſtances are much changed, and the || landſcapes of the diſtant parts of the garden. From the temple Ours 
grounds-modernized as much as they would admit. We ſhall of Ancient Virtue you look down a. very beautiful winding extremit 
ive the obſervations we made in the order we viewed this JI hollow lawn, ſcattered with ſingle trees in the happieſt manner, the only 
beautiful ſcene. : LE between the trunks of which the water breaks to the eye in 2 ticularly 
From the temple of Bacchus there is a pleaſing view down on | ſtyle admirably pictureſque. Near to this temple, in a thicket, ſo lofty 
the water in the vale, the temple of Venus on its banks, with JI is the well-known fatire, the temple of Modern Virtue in Monday 
ſome wood behind it; but the effect would be better were it JI ruins. 8775 i Near. 1 
quite backed with the dark ſhade of a thick wood, Paſling a The ground continues extremely various and beautiful, til there are 
cave, or rather a root-houſe, dedicated to St. Auſtin, the walks J you come to the Princeſs Amelia's-Arch, from which you at Henry I. 
lead to the pavilions at the park-gate, from which the water is || once break upon a ſcene truly enchanting, being more like 2 Wixs 
ſeen differently winding, in a very natural taſte, at the bottom || rich pictureſque compoſition, than the effect of an artful manage- thickets, 
of ſeveral paſtures ; it is here as juſt an imitation of a real ſtream || ment of ground and buildings. The lawn from the arch falls account 
as can any where be ſeen. =_ in various waves to the water, at the bottom of the vale; it 15 any thin 
From Queen Caroline's pillar the wood and water appear to || ſcattered with trees, whoſe ſpreading tops unite, and leave and is di 
advantage, and the portico of one of the pavilions, on the South- || eye an irregular command among their ſtems of a double wai® of this p 
ſide of the gardens, is caught among the woods in a moſt II of the lake. The ſmooth green of the lawn, obſcured in ſome reign of 
agreeable manner. | : | N laces by the ſhade of the trees, in others, illumined by the ſun, them ar 
Moving down to the water, a common bench commands a tas an object as beautiful as can be imagined ; nor can any much ah 
view of a building that terminates the water, which is here large; || thing be more piQureſque than the water appearing through the STUKEL 
but obſerve a ſmall graſs lawn ſcattered with trees, on the oppo- [| fore-ground of the ſcene, thus canopied with trees. A bres Was prof 
ſite banks, which breaks from the water into the wood; it is II in the grove prefents a complete picture above theſe beautiful lelogram 
extremely pictureſque, and the beſt part of this view. 5 varieties of wood and water: the Palladian-Bridge is backed b church, 
5 to the temple of Venus, the landſcape is very fine; || a riſing ground ſcattered with wood, and at the top of that detween 
the water fills the valley (though rather too regular in the bend) I caſtle. The objects of the whole ſcene, though various, Urcular ; 
and the oppolite hill is well ſpread with thick wood. The | ſome diſtant, are moſt happily united to form a _— Ae 
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— ne :6cent 5nd pleaſant ; the arch is a light and well- I great repute, but it is now ſo reduced as to be little better than 
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equally ding. | oy | a village; nor does it contain a ſingle building that can attract 
be ed * whole; | theſe gardens have much to pleaſe the || the notice of a ſtranger: it has a weekly-market on Friday, 
i ; the new parts have a very happy variety of ground; || and is diſtant from London thirty-two miles: About four miles 

on ak wood is full-grown and . conſequently the from hence is the pleaſant village of AsHBRRIDO RE, moſt delight- 
much of ere wanted, is quite dark and glootny, to a beautiful {| fully ſituated, where the Duke of Bridgewater has a fine houſe 


ſhade, wh fits original || and gardens, with parks well ſtbred' With all ſorts of e 
ter, though not perfectly cured o [Its origina and gardens, with parks we red with all ſorts of game. 
j- ue" er the baden of fins falling vallies, and its = on 775 of Henry III.“ there was a religious houſe founded 
ſti , . a x 1 4 * 7 
ſpread with wood; an advantage fo great, that || here by Richard, his brother, king of the Romans, which in 
_ S produced of a lake or er that is beau- time became very conſiderable, as no place in England could 
ol ithout an intimate connection with wood. The buildings | afford a finer en nor was any other ſituation, at that 
tifu hes numerous than in any grounds we know, and moſt of time, eſteemed equally Fur and healthy. At prefent great 
are on re in good taſte. | D | 5 | numbers of cattle are fed in the neighbourhood of this village, 
ay 6 are the beauties = 3 eons gal por | 1 eps whoſe fleeces, are reckoned ſuperior to any 
* ſpectator, whoſe mind 1s capable of being moved n England. | | 
w_ Th 2 or majeſty, cannot 015 without reluctance: | AYLESBURY is 4 very handſome town, and the beſt, both 
” lace ſo completely calculated to inform the judgment and with reſpect to buildings and trade, in the whole county. It 
15 zuige the fancy ; where art appears without affectation, and appears from Doomſday-Book to have been a place of great 
a extravagance. | ſtrength during the time of the Saxons, and is there called a 
0 Leaving Stowe, and proceeding to the North-Eaſt, we came royal manor. William the Conqueror gave it to one of his 
to STONEY-STRATFORD, A de populous town) ſituated on favourites, to be held by the following tenure: that when the 
the back of e 25 you 1 80 highway T ns; RY 95 a b _ . 72 rages gr c ada 
It is ſuppoſed to have taken its name from the ſtony eds and chambers of. the royal family, for clean itraw 
DS which? rus Rough it, and the ford where travellers uſed {| was not uſed for that purpoſe till many years after. The lord 
formerly to paſs the river. The houſes are chiefly built of , e LOG OY ng = _ in winter, and three green 
ticular ſtone dug from a quarry in the neighbourhood, and || geele in ſummer, with all kinds of herbs, 
br the moſt part Mee a very handſome appearance. There are The town is ſituated on an eminence, on a branch of the 
likewiſe many good inns, the town being ſituated on the high river Tame. It conſiſts of ſeveral large and ſpacious ſtreets, 
road to Cheſter ; and there is a ſtone bridge over the Ouſe of and the buildings in general are exceeding handſome. In the 
conſiderable antiquity. Here are two pariſh-churches, but || centte of a large ſquare is the town-hall, and beneath it the 
neither of them contains any thing remarkable : there are priſon ; the winter-aſſizes for the og ra. held here, and 
likewiſe two chapels and a charity ſchool. Here was formerly || the ſummer-afſizes at Buckingham. The church is an old 
one of the croſſes which Edward I. erected to the memory of Gothic ſtructure, but does not contain any. thing remarkable. 
Queen Eleanor, but it has long ſince been totally demoliſhed. 5 gn LI of 3 . were ſeveral religious houſes here, 
The principal trade of the town conſiſts in bone-lace, the ut they have all been long ſince totally demoliſhed. 
akin of "hich employs the greater part of the inhabitants. Ayleſbury ſends two members to parliament, who are choſen 
It has a weekly-market on Friday, and is diſtant from London by all the inhabitants paying ſcot and lot, and the conſtable is 


fifty-two miles. the returning- officer. It has a good weekly-market on Satur- 
ENNY-STRATFORD is a very ancient town, and ſuppoſed to || day, and is diſtant from London forty miles. | 

have received its name from being originally built among fens, || The vale of Ayleſbury is a large tract oi land, and produces 

near a ſtraight or narrow ford. It is at preſent a very agreeable, the moſt excellent paſture. It lies ſo very low, that formerly 

thriving place, and contains many good buildings, but there | the roads, in winter, were almoſt impaſſable ; but ont Baldwin, \ 
are not any that merit particular notice. It has a weekly- a native of the place, and afterwards chiet-juſtice of England + Mi 
market on Monday, and is diſtant from London forty-five miles. || in the reign of Henry VIII. raiſed, at his own expence, a | 
In the neighbourhood of this place is a pleaſant village called | cauſeway three miles in length, which has been ever ſince kept 1 


SxET SHALL, where a convent was founded for Auguſtine || in * repair. 
monks in the reign of Edward III. Some remains of this E NDO VER is a town of great antiquity, but at preſent in a | 
ancient ſtructure are ſtill to be ſeen, particularly part of the || very poor mean condition, though it ſends two members to _ 
tower of the church, in which were four bells; but they were 8 The only public building in it is a charity-ſchool, uh 
removed to the pariſh-church of Bradwell. ounded by one Mr. Hill, for twenty boys: who alſo ſettled a EE 
NEwPoORT-PAGNELL is a very poputous town, and much ſalary of 2ol. on the maſter. The town has a weekly-market | 
reſorted to on account of the trade in bone-lace, of which it J| on Thurſday, and is diſtant from London thirty-five miles. 7 a 
may be called the ſtaple-town in the county. It is ſeated on CHESHAM is a ſmall, but neat town, ſituated at the ex- 11 5 
the river Ouſe, over which there are two bridges. The houſes | tremity of the county, on the borders of Hertfordthire. It has 9 
are in general good, and the ſtreets well-paved. It has an old | an excellent free-ſchool, well-endowed, and near the church is 4 
church and two meeting-houſes, but no buildings that merit || the ſeat oft Skottowe, Eſq. Colonel of the Buckinghamſhire it 11 
a particular deſcription. Here was formerly a caſtle belonging |} militia, The town has a weekly-market on Wedneſday, and 1 
to the noble family of Dudleys; and there were ſeveral hoſpitals, || is diſtant from London twenty- nine miles. 0 1 
which were all diſſolved. One of them, however, was refounded AGMONDESHAM, or AMERSHAM, is a town of great anti- 1 4 , 
by Queen Anne, confort of James II. for the reception and || quity, and has ſent repreſentatives to parliament ever ſince the | | 
maintenance of ſix aged perſons, who are not admitted till fifty I original ſummons. It is pleaſantly ſituated in a valley between 4 
years of age: it is ſit called the Queen's-Hoſpital. Though || two woody hills near the Colne, and conſiſts of two ſtreets, | | 
this town is one of the largeſt in the county, yet it is not incor- || one long and the other ſhort, croſſing each other at right angles . 
porated, nor has it even the privilege of a borough. - The || in the centre. The church is an handſome Gothic ſtructure, 
weekly-market is on Saturday, and the town is diftant from |] and the beſt rectory in the county. The houſes in general are . 
London fifty-two miles. | good buildings, and the town-hall is exceeding handſome : it is | 9 
OULNEY is a ſmall but neat town, ſituated on the Northern || built on ſtrong pillars, with a dome, in which is a clock and i (1 
extremity of the county. Its principal trade conſiſts in lace, and || bell. Here is likewiſe an excellent free- ſchool, founded by Ap! 
the only remarkable building in it is the church, which is par- een Elizabeth. The town has a good weekly-market on | 
ticularly noted on account of its ſpire, there being but one other ueſday, and is diſtant from London twenty-ſix miles. 1 
ſo lofty in the county. The town has a weekly- market on The moſt remarkable villages near this town are, Miss EN“ 15 


Monday, and is diſtant from London fifty-eight miles. DEN, where there was formerly a priory of black canons ; and 1 
ear this town is a pleaſant village called LA VEN DEN, where || GREAT and LIT TIE HAMPDEN, the ſeat and eſtate of one of | # 
there are the ruins of a ſmall convent founded in the reign of || the oldeſt families in this county, ſeveral of the Hampdens hav- * 
Henry II. | ing been ſheriffs and knights of the ſhire in the reigns of "1 
Wix$SLow is a ſmall town, ſurrounded with woods and Henry III. and Edward I. They are ſaid to have been ; 1 
thickets, which are of great advantage to the inhabitants, on || ſettled here before the Conqueſt, and were poſſeſſed of a con- {| 


account of the ſcarcity of coals ; but the town does not contain || ſiderable eſtate in the county, which by the will of the late =. 
any thing remarkable; it has a weekly-market on Thurſday, oſſeſſor devolved on the Hon. Robert Hampden-Trevor, now 
_ is diſtant from London fifty miles. In the neighbourhood Lord Trevor, who, by act of parliament, aſſumed the name aud 
ol this place was the ancient abbey of Nutley, founded in the || arms of Hampden. 

reign of Henry II. Some of its ruins are til left, and near R1isSBOROUGH is a ſmall town, pleaſantly ſituated on an emi- 
mem are the remains of a caſtle built by Hugh de Bolebec, |} nence. It was once of great repute, but is now a very mean 
_— about the ſame time with the abbey. Four miles Eaſt is || place, not containing a ſingle building that merits particular 
e a large pariſh, and remarkable for its church, which |} notice. It has a weekly-market on Thurſday, and is diſtant 

as probably built before the Conqueſt. It conſiſts of a-paral- from Eondon thirty-ſeven miles. 
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8 of four ſquares, two of which are allotted for the In the neighbourhood of Riſborough are two places of great 
= and another is covered by the ſteeple, which ſtands |} antiquity, the one called ELL=BouRGH, and the other KyM- 
enen it and the choir; the windows are ſmall, with ſemi- I BELL. At the former of thefe, on a circular round, near the 
o * arches; and at the Eaſt-end are three arches, the centre || church, is an ancient fortification, called Bellinus's-Caſtle, ſup- 

ch is the entrance to the church. . poſed to have been anciently the reſidence of King Bellinus ; 


nend is a ſmall town ſituated in a corner of the county, || and to the North of this place there is an eminence, which 


Rene of Hertfordſhire. It was anciently a place of || {till retains the name of * Kymbell is ſuppoſed 
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| ſeventy feet in length, and twelve in breadth, and the trench 


pleaſantly ſituated between two agreeable hills. 


but Queen Elizabeth ordered the rents to be applied towards 


good week] 
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Near this place are many trenches and fortifications, which 


confirm the opinion that this county was the ſcene of action 
when the Britons oppo; dthe,Romans.in their ſecond F 
under Aulus Plautius,, ok this ler 8. place called Prince's- | 
Riſborough, where, oif the ſummit, of ghill, are the traces of a | 
Roman camp; and at the, 77 the; hill was found, ſome years 
ago, a coin of the Empergr Veſpaſian . Alſo, another diſtinguiſhed 
piece of antiquity at a village called Whitcleaf, is to be ſeen, 
where there is a ſteep chalky, hill, on one fide of which is 
the figure of a croſs, made by trenches cut in the chalk, and 
now called Whitcleaf-Croſs. .. 
breadth at the bottom ; but decreaſes gradually upwards, till it 
ſcarcely exceeds twenty at the top. The tranſverſe line is about 


cut into the chalk is between two and three feet deep. The 
whole is ſupported on a triangular baſe, intended to repreſent a 
flight of ſteps gradually decreaſing, on Which it was uſual, in 
the Saxon times, to ere croſſes in the public ways; ſuch 


croſſes and ſteps being alſo repreſented on ſome of the coins of | 


the Northern nations, and in the charters granted, in the early 


ages of Chriſtianity, by our Saxon anceſtors, This croſs is ſup- | 


poſed to be a trophy of the Saxons; but when, or on what 
particular occaſion it was formed, is not with certainty known. 

HicH-Wiecoms, or WYCOMB, is a very handſome town, 
It conſiſts of 
one long ſtreet, with ſeveral ſmaller ones branching out of it, 
and the houſes in general are well built. This town is ſuppoſed 
to have been a Roman ſtation ; for in the year 1724, a Roman 

avement was diſcovered by ſome workmen who were dig- 
ing in a neighbouring meadow. It was about nine feet 
ſquare, and conſiſted of ſtones of various colours, wrought with 
Exquiſite art; but the largeſt was not broader than the ſquare 
. : 17 | 

Before the Reformation here were ſeveral religious foundations; 
founding two alms-houſes for poor aged people, and a free gram- 
mar- ſchool for the education of the poor children of the town; 
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to derive its name from Cunobeline, one of the Britiſh kings; . The gardens which extend from the college down 2 
the name, in ſome ancient records, being written Cunobel. the bf 51 the Thames, are well planted and way 


Croſs, , The perpendicular line, of the 
_ croſs is about 100 feet in length, two in depth, and about fifty in 


to ſix hundred; but of late 


| Fore them the ſcholars of the upper claſs; and examining them 


The college was amply endowed by, the royal foura.. \ 
his depoſer = eln el IV. rene be 
from ea liege and beſtowed them on their neigh * 
Windſor; and had intended to have taken from them ll 
had not the celebrated Jane Shore, one of his miſtreſſes flies 
in their behalf. The preſent revenue of the college is abou; * 

der annum, and maintains a provoſt, a vice provoſi, * 
fellows, and ſeventy ſcholars on the foundation, beſides : 5 
choir for the chapel, with neceſſary offices and ſervants, y 
ſchool (which ſtands foremoſt for claſſical learning in Brits 
divided into the upper and lower, and each into three Claſſes. 
each ſchool has one maſter and four aſſiſtants or uſhers, Non 
are received into the upper ſchool, till they can make i 
verſes, and have a tolerable knowledge of the Greek. la 
lower ſchool the children are received very young, and iDitiated 
into all ſchool-learning. Beſides the ſeventy ſcholars upon the 
foundation, there are always abundance of children, general 
ſpeaking, of the beſt families, and of perſons of dittingi, 
who are boarded in the houſes of the townſmen. "I 

The number of ſcholars inſtructed here has been from fie 
| 2 it has very much decreaſed. 
The election of ſcholars for the univerſity, out of this ſchon 
is made annually, on the firſt Tueſday in Auguſt: in order tO 
it, three perſons are deputed from King's-College in Cam. 
bridge, viz. the provoſt of that college, one ſenior, and one 
junior-poſer, fellows of the ſame, who, being joined by the 
rovoſt, vice-provoſt, and head-maſter of Eton-College, call be. 


10 ig 


in the ſeveral parts of their learning, chooſe out twelve, ſuch x 
they think beſt qualified, and enter them in a liſt for the uni. 
verſity. Theſe youths are not immediately removed from the 
ſchool, but wait till vacancies fall in King's-College ; and, 2 
ſuch happen, they are then taken as they ſtand in ſeniority in the 
roll of election. | | | 

When a ſcholar from Eton comes to King's-College, he i 
received upon the foundation, and purſues his ſtudies there for 
three years; after which he becomes a fellow, unleſs he has for- 
teited his right by miſbehaviour, marriage, or eccleſiaſtical pre. 
ferment, according to the terms of the ſtatutes. The apart- 


all of which are ſtill ſupported. The pariſh-church is a large 
and ſpacious ſtructure, with a handſome ſteeple ; but it does not 
contain any thing remarkable. 

This town has ſeyeral good inns for the accommodation of 
travellers, being ſituated on the high-road from London to 
Oxford. The government is veſted in a mayor, recorder, twelve 
aldermen, a town-clerk, and other proper officers. It has a 
y-market on Friday, and is diſtant from London | 
thirty miles. BED; | | 

On the top of a hill, in the neighbourhood, Lord Deſpencer 


has built a neat church for the uſe of the inhabitants, which was 


conſecrated in the year 176g; and both he and the Earl of 
Shelburne have ſeats therein. | 

BEACONSFIELD is a ſmall town, but pleaſantly ſituated: it 
contains ſome handſome houſes, and ſeveral good inns ; though 
not a fingle building that merits particular notice. It has a 
weekly-market on Thurſday, and is diſtant from London twenty- 
four miles. | | 

Near Beaconsfield is a ſmall village called WoBurN, where 
the late Duke of Wharton built a fine ſeat ; but it has ſince 
fallen into other hands. This village muſt have been very 
conſiderable in former times, as it has {till a weekly-market on 
Friday. | | 

. is a conſiderable town, ſituated under the 
Chiltern-Hills on the banks of the Thames, over which it has a 
bridge. The houſes in general are very neat, and it has a hand- 
ſome church, with a ſpacious town-hall. Here is likewiſe a 
charity-ſchool for twenty boys, who are clothed and educated ; 
after which they arè put out to trades, at the expence of the 


charity. Great quantities of malt are ſent from this town to 


London ; and a conſiderable trade is likewiſe carried on in lace 
and paper. It has a good weekly-market on Saturday, and is 
diſtant from London thirty-one miles. 

Paſſing over a fine road, through a moſt pleaſant country, for 
four miles, and by the two famous inns at Salt-Hill, we left the 
road on the right, and arrived at Eton-College. This college 
was founded by King men VI. A. D. 1442; a prince muni- 


ficent in noble foundations for the encouragement of learning, as 


this college of Eton, and King's-College, Cambridge, bear 


ample teſtimony. 
The building of Eton, except the great ſchool-room, is an- 


cient ; the chapel Gothic: but the whole has been repaired at 
a great expence, out of the college-{tock, within theſe few 
years, and a handſome library built. 

In the great court, a copper ſtatue is erected to the honour of 
the royal founder, by Dr. Godolphin, late Dean of St. Paul's, 
and provoſt of this college; and the library has received ſeveral 
conſiderable benefaQions, particularly, not many years ago, the 
fine collection of Richard Topham, Eſq. formerly keeper of the 
records in the Tower. Before that, a collection of books, valued 
at 2000l, was left to it by Dr. Waddington, Biſhop of Chicheſter. 
Dr. Godolphin aforeſaid, the Rev. Mr. Reynolds, and Nicholas 
Man, Eſq. were allo benefactors to this library. | 
| 5 


- Ingham in the laſt century; and here the late Prince of Wales, 


ments of the provoſts and fellows are very handſome and com- 
modious, and each have ſeparate gardens. 

ETON is a town pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the Thames, 
and ſeparated from Windſor only by a bridge, which divides 
this county from Berkſhire. Beſides the college, there are 
many good buildings, and the town for its ſize is very populous, 
It has a weekly-market on Saturday, and is diſtant from London 
twenty-one miles. + 

A neat chapel, for the uſe of the pariſhioners, has lately been 
built in Eton; it was built at the ſole expence of the Rev, 
Mr. Hetherington, a gentleman ſome time fellow of the 
college, whoſe good deeds alſo lately extended to the unfortunate 
and indigent, by the great and beneficial aid and ſupport of the 
blind : a charity ſingular, and well eſtabliſhed by the generous 
benefactor in his life-time, and of which he has appointed a 
ſucceſſion of truſtees for its future regulation and ſecurity. 

To the North-Eaſt of Eton is a village called 'T arrow, 

leaſantly ſituated on the declivity of a hill, near the river 

hames. The proſpect from this village is very extenſive, and 
commands a fine view of Windſor-Caſtle. Some few years ago 
an ancient cave was difcovered here, formed entirely of chalk, 
and ſuppoſed to have been ſome private receſs belonging to the 
ancient Britons, | | | 

Near Taplow is another very pleaſant village, called CLizr- 
DEN. It was the favourite reſidence of the great Duke of Buck- 


father of his -preſent Majeſty, with his family, uſed to relide 
during the ſummer, 1 

CoINEBROOk, the laſt town we have to mention in this 
county, received its name from its ſituation on the river Colne 
which divides this county from Middleſex. The road to Bath 
and other parts being through this town, it has ſeveral good 1005, 
and the river, which divides itſelf into four ſtreams, has as ma! 
ſtone bridges; but neither theſe, nor any other buildings in the 
town, deſerve particular notice. It has a weckly-market on 


certec 
natio! 


| Wedneſday, and is diſtant from London ſeventeen miles. regal 
Near Colnebrook is a neat village called DiTTON, where v at the 
formerly a ſeat belonging to the Dukes of Montague ; but it i -N 
now the property of a private gentleman. : 10 into t 
In the ſame neighbourhood is another ſmall village cal 2 
DATCHET. This place was famous in ancient times for horie- the c] 
races being kept near it, and we find it mentioned by Shak ne the 
in his comedy of the Merry Wives of Windſor. The old bi 5 urrie 
over the Thames here was built in the reign of Queen Anne, = c 
her Majeſty's ſole expence ; bu: having greatly fallen to decaſs 3 
it was lately pulled down, and a new one erected. i bike 
Bi0GRAPHICAL HisTORY OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRF: _ 
WiLL1AaM OUGHTRED, a celebrated mathematic " 2 * 
born at Eton, in this county, 1573, and educated at that " 
foundation, from whence he was elected to * by” 8 
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to the rules of the mY 3 devoted 
his time to the ſtudy of the mathematics, 
almoſt the — many works he has left us on that ſubject ; 
e hat he might not be interrupted, he entered into holy orders, 
and Sina the living of Aldbury, near Guildford. 
We are left utterly in the dark concerning his private life, only 
he lived to a great age, and when he heard that Charles II. 
— reſtored to the ſeat of regal dignity, it affected him ſo much, 
_ he died of joy for ſo happy an event. ; ; 
Ricuard MoNTAGUE, P. D. was born in this county 
5 8. and inſtructed in grammar- learning at Eton-School, 
2 ce he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies, according to the 
rules of that foundation, in King's-College, Cambridge, where 
he took his degrees, and entered into holy orders. He obtained 
ſeveral conſiderable livings, and when the controverſy began to 
de agitated in England, concerning the reſolutions of the Synod 
of Bort, Doctor Montague became a ſtron . 
Arminians, which endeared him to Dr. Lau , the favourite of 
Charles I. who promoted him firſt to the biſhopric of Chicheſter, 
4 afterwards to that of Norwich. He did not, however, eſcape 
"enſure, and there is good reaſon to believe, that he was one of 
thoſe mean time-ſerving wretches, who are always ready to ſell 
the liberties of their country, for the ſake of a temporary grati- 
kcation. Several objections were made againſt his private cha- 
racer, previous to his ordination, but his connections with thoſe 
in power, ſcreened him from proſecution, although the Houle of 
Commons proceeded againſt him, in a ſummary manner, on ac- 
count of ſome dangerous poſitions in one of his books, wherein 
he had endeavoured to eſtabliſh the regal dignity above the law of 
the land, and make the king more abſolute than is conſiſtent 
with the nature of the conſtitution. There is not the leaſt doubt, 
if we believe Mr. Ruſhworth, but that Montague was a ſtrong 
ſtickler for theceremonies and arbitrary power, and had a conſider- 
able hand in thoſe unhappy tranſactions that occaſioned the civil 
wars, and overthrew the conſtitution both in church and ſtate. 
We are alſo told, that he would certainly have ſuffered a very 
ſevere puniſhment, for ſetting up images and other relics of 
Popery in the cathedral of Norwich, had he not been removed 
| by death. | | h 
f RANCIS ATTERBURY, an eminent divine, was born at 
Newport-Pagnell, in this county, in the year 1662. He was 
firſt educated at Weſtminſter-School, from whence he was choſen 
a ſtudent of Chriſt-Church, Oxford. | 
While he was at the univerſity he made great progreſs in the 


Cambridge» 2 


ſtudy of literature, and tranſlated into Latin the celebrated poem 


of Dryden's, called Abſalom and Ahithophel, which gained him 
great reputation. He alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a contro- 
verſal writer, by entering the liſts againſt the Papiſts, in de- 
fence of the character of Luther, and others of the reformers. 
le remained in the univerſity till he had taken his laſt degrees; 
and on the death of his father, which happened in 1693, he was 
ſo earneſt to ſucceed to the ſame living, that he told the Earl of 
Nottingham, who was the patron, that if he would beſtow it on 
him, he would never look for any higher preferment. The earl, 
however, rejected his ſuit, having promiſed it to Dr. Wotton. 
This occaſioned a difference between the two clergymen, which 
continued during their lives. | 

In conſequence of this diſappointment, Dr. Atterbury came 
to London, where his fine appearance, and elegant manner of 
preaching, ſoon procured him many admirers, and he was ap- 
pointed one of the chaplains in ordinary, and obtained ſeveral 


valuable benefices. He alſo became diſtinguiſhed for his adhe- | 
he acceded to all their meaſures ; and when Gardiner was ſent 


rence to the high-church notions, and having a lecture at St. 
Bride's, preached a ſermon before the lord-mayor, on theſe 
words of St. Paul, “ Charity ſhall cover a multitude of ſins ;” 
but he utterly miſtook the meaning of the apoltle, for which he 
was ſeverely chaſtiſed by the learned Dr. Hoadly, late Biſhop of 
Wincheſter. 

During the whole reign of Queen Anne he was in high favour 
with that princeſs, as well as all the Tory party, and after having 
obtained a variety of preferments, he was appointed to ſucceed 
Dr. Sprat, as Biſhop of Rocheſter and Dean of Weſtminſter. 
Had the queen lived, he would have been promoted to the arch- 
bilbopric of Canterbury, but the arrival of George I. diſcon- 
certed all his ambitious hopes; and when he attended at the coro- 
nation of that prince, as Dean of Weſtminſter, he preſented the 
regalia, which the king refuſed to accept from him, treating him 
at the ſame time with particular marks of diſdain. 

Ibis fo incenſed Atterbury, that he oppoſed every bill brought 
into the Upper-Houſe by the miniſtry, and even proceeded ſo far 
as to ſuſpend the curate of Graveſend, becauſe he had ſuffered 
the chaplain of a Dutch regiment to preach one Sunday morning 
to the ſoldiers in the church. This conduct of the biſhop's at lait 
hurried him into ſuch extravagancies, as brought about both the 

ruin of himſelf and his family. | | 
in 1723 he engaged in a plot to overturn the government, for 
wiich counſellor Layer was hanged and quartered ; but the king 
adviſed, that the biſhop, as a Proteſtant and a ſcholar, ſhould be 
proceeded againſt in a more mild and humane manner. For this 
8 he was committed to the Tower, and a bill brought into 
e Houſe of Commons, which paſſed without much oppoſition, 
& certain pains and penalties upon him ; but when it was 


* 
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{tickler for the 
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brought to the Upper-Houſe, it met with great oppoſition, and 
was at laſt carried only by a ſmall majority. | 1 

By this act he was for ever bunithed from England, and no 
perſon allowed to correſpond with him, unleſs they had an order 
from the ſecretary of ſtate, except his daughter and ſon-in-law, 
He retired to France, where he lived moſtly at Montpelier, till 
1731, when he died: his body was brought over to England, 
and interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey. | 

He was certainly a moſt excellent preacher, and his ſermons 
are ſtill juſtly admired. 

RIcHARD Cox, a learned divine, was born at Whaddon, a 
ſmall village in this county, in the year 1499. He received his 
education at. Eton-School, from whence he was removed to 
Cambridge, and in 1519 became a fellow of King's-College in 
that univerſity. His eminence here procured him the honour of 
being one of thoſe ſcholars pitched upon by Cardinal Wolſey, to 
fill up his own foundation at Oxford. In the latter univerſity 
he was looked upon as one of the greateſt ſcholars of his time, 
and his poetical .compoſitions were held in the higheſt eſteem. 
His attachment, however, to the opinions-of Luther, who at 
that time began the Reformation, procured him the diſpleaſure 
of the ruling powers, and he was thereupon committed to priſon : 
but he was ſoon. releaſed from his confinement through the in- 
tereſt of Archbiſhop Cranmer, who alſo promoted him to a very 
valuable living. This emolument he enjoyed till the acceſſion of 

ueen Mary, when Gardiner and Bonner were determined that 


| he ſhould be burnt ; but Cox, who had notice of their 1 


againſt him, eſcaped abroad, and retired to Straſburgh in Get- 
many. 

During his reſidence here, Mr. Knox, and many other 
divines, who had been driven from Scotland on account of their 
religion, came to the ſame place, and they having an averſion to 
the rites and ceremonies of the church of England, a violent 
diſpute aroſe between them and the Engliſh exiles, which occa- 
ſioned ſo much confuſion, that the magiſtrates were obliged to 
interpoſe. This was a very imprudent action, eſpecially when 
we conſider that both parties were exiles from their native coun- 
try, both were ſuffering for their attachment to the ſame 
cauſe, and their difference conſiſted in nothing more than a 
few ceremonies, no way connected with the eſſentials of re- 
ligion. | 


one of thoſe divines appointed to reviſe the liturgy.” He was 
ſoon after made Biſhop of Ely, which promotion he enjoyed up- 
wards of twenty years. His enemies at court often endeavoured 
to injure him with the queen, and he as often deſired to reſign his 
biſhopric ; ſo that at length the forms of reſignation were ac- 
tually drawn, up, but as no divine of note could be found that 
would accept of his dignities, he enjoyed them till his death, 
which happened on the 22d of July 1581, in the eighty-ſecond 
year of his age. 

WALTER HAaDDON, doctor of laws, and an eminent ſcholar 
of his time, was born in this county in the year 1516. He was 
educated at Eton-School, and from thence elected to King's- 
College in Cambridge, where he chiefly diſtinguithed himſelf by 
writing the pureſt Latin, which he had acquired from a con- 
ſtant peruſal of the beſt authors that had flouriſhed in the Au- 
guſtine age. 


profeſſor in this ſcience, and of rhetoric, as alſo orator of the 
univerſity of Cambridge. | 
Being ſtrongly attached to the principles of the Reformation, 


to the Tower, in the reign of Edward VI. he was appointed to 
| ſucceed him in the maſterſhip of Trinity-Hall. He, however, 


which he enjoyed till the perſecution began in the reign of Queen 
Mary, when he left his place, and retired to a private houſe, 
where he lived till the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, who made 
him maſter of requeſts, a place of great profit in thoſe times. 
He was alſo appointed one of the commiſſioners to viſit the uni— 
verſities, and behaved, on that memorable occaſion, in ſuch a 
manner as will ever do honour to his memory. 

He was one of the greateſt civilians of his time, and the 
queen appointed him as her commiſſioner to the congreſs at 
Bruges, when a treaty of commerce was carried on between 
England and the Netherlands. He lived as a great ornament to 
the civil law till 1571, when he died, and was buried in Chriſt- 
Church, London. 

GEORGE BaTE, M. D. was born at a ſmall village in this 
county, 1608, and educated in Wincheſter-School, from whence 
he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in New-College, Oxford, where 
as ſoon as he had taken his degree of maſter of arts, he entered 
his name on the phyſic line, and proceeded doctor in that 
faculty. ' 

During the time of the uſurpation, he praQtiſed chiefly at 
Oxford, but was afterwards appointed to attend the family of 
Oliver Cromwell, with whom he reſided till his death ; and a 
report having been ſpread that he poiſoned the uſurper, he was 
highly careſled by Charles II. and appointed one of the body- 
phyſicians, and fellow of the Royal-Society. | 5 

He appears from the whole of his conduct, to have been a 


On the death of Queen Mary he returned to England, and was 


He alſo ſtudied the civil law, of Which he became 
a doctor, and read lectures thereon. In 1550 he was made 


was ſoon after choſen preſident of Magdalen-College, Oxford, 
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mean time-ſerving wretch, and countenanced the report raiſed 


by his friends, that he had adminiſtered 
alt 


oiſon to Cromwell, 


hough he was well convinced: that he died a natural death. 
Dr. Bate wrote ſeveral pieces in very elegant Latin, and died at 


his houſe in Hatton-Garden, 1672, and was buri 


in Surrey. 
MARTIN 


ed at Kingſton 


| LisTER, M. D. was born in this county, 1638, | 
and educated firſt at a private ſchool, from whence he was re- 


moved to St. John's-College, in the univerſity of Oxford, where 
he took the degree of. maſter of arts, and entered his name on 
the phyſic line. When he had made a ſufficient progreſs in his 
ſtudies, he went abroad to France, to improve himſelf in attend- 
ing to the practice of the Pariſian hoſpitals; and upon his return 


** 


his age. 


4906 Tuz NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER 


to England, he ſettled at York, where he was much 
account of his extenſive knowledge in his profeſſion. 
His next place of refidence was at London, where he 
choſen a fellow of the College of Phyſicians, and in 1696 
tended the Earl of Portland, when he went to the congreſs, = 
Hague, as ambaſſador from the late King William. 1 
He was afterwards one of the phyſicians in ordinary to 
Anne, and having publiſhed an account of the molt curiou 
ral productions, which he met with in a journey to Paris h 
was ſeverely ridiculed by the wits of thoſe times. 2 
the author of many learned works on the ſtudy of natural hiſto 
and lived till 1712, when he died in the ſeventy-fourth year of 


— 
followed 1 


Ous natu. 
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| An ACCURATE LIST or Tis FAIRS 
1 N T 
COUNTY or BUCKINGHAM. 
Places, Months. . Articles ſold. Places. Months. [Days Articles ſold. 
3 ee 4 "ru . 
| Whit-Monday — | AWA Holy-Thurſd. |— | Cattle 
Amerſham. 1 1 September. | 19 | Sheep | Iver.. 8 e Tide . 11 | Ditto, ſheep, & hogs 
Saturday be- | 3 3 eco. vs 2.5 | I Cows, ſheep, and 
Avieth | | _ Palm- | — Care] 8 r >< 17 hogs 
ö — — unda attle | Tueſday bef | 
OE . une «. 3 4 | Lavenden ...... F — 4 Toys, &c. 
September 25 . 1 A Tibet 1 
B geld February... .. | 13 1 Horſes, cows, and | Little-Brickhill.. Oddober. .. | 18 | Cattle 
EACONS e 99 Holy-Thur, * ſheep | , 5 
Monday ſe'n- | | Mae. | 6 | > Horſes, cattle, &c. 
3 night after a . Marlow 565265255566 „ „„ | * 7 7 
= Epiphany | October. | 29 | Cheeſe, hops, &c. 
. 7 | : April 5 22 ü 
Wii Thur, | | >Cattle || Newport-Pagnelld Gaebel 
Dunſtable . . . . - . < * 10 | | r 
| | eptember.... | 4 i Eaſter- Mond. — 1 
| October | 2 Oulney . e Ditto 
November. 8 Riſborough ....... | May -------- ] 6 | Ditto 
| 8 8 25 } thee cattle, April.. |20 | 
Mayr 1 ſheep, and hogs Auguſt....--- 2 5 
September.. . | 21 Ditto & hiring "4 Stoney-Stratford . O&ober NEE 10 Ditto 
Cheſh _ 11. —— 580 Cattle November. | 12 
ClNAMeanorcc «+ u 2222 „„ „„ 22 att M oe eee „e — . 
| . „ Wendover — 0 — 99 3 Ditto 
N . 5 Horſes, cattle, & . Hol - Thurſd. — 1 
Col nebroo .»« 1 a 5 3 ſheep I} Winſlow ....... Fond Eo Diet 
Eton Aſh- Wedneſ-. — | Horſes and cattle 8 May.... | 4| \ Horſes, cows, and 
5 _ 19 | November. | 12 ſheep 
| Fenny-Stratford 4 Ju . 5 = Cattle 77 Wend. . September.. 25 | Hiring ſervants. 
| November . | 28 | | 
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i. 


„ — cc 
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| % With reſpe& to the Roads of Buckinghamſhire, they have been already pointed out in our Liſts of Worceſterſhire and War- 
| wickſhire, it being unavoidable to paſs through the former, from the metropolis, to come at the latter. 
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CHAP. XV. 


5 


„ HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, o BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


OF THE COUNTY OF 


. *% . * — San Cy 81 


© X'F 1 Þ. 


K 1 3 r N 4 1 
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Ax INSPECTION TABLE ron Twis COUNTY. 


1 1 


i 
9 1 * 


6 


— 
* 


OXFORDSHIRE, which is ſituated in the Province of Canterbury, and Dioceſe of 
5 Oxford, is of 


ry 


* 


n hk 


Bounded by | Extends | Contains | | _ 8 
Northamptonſhire on the North- | In length forty-two miles. 14 Hundreds | The County, 
i ; In breadth twenty-fax miles. 1 F The City of Oxford, 

Warwickſhire on the North- And is 130 miles in circum-| 15 Market- Towns The Univerſity, 

Weſt. Ly 8 ference. 1 280 Pariſhes Woodſtock, 
Buckinghamſhire on the Eaſt. | | 62 Vicarages 
Berkſhire on the South. Woddſtock is the moſt central 451 Villages Two each. 

Between the two former coun- | town in this county; and its 19,000 Houſes TY 
ties it runs for a few miles due | capital is the city of Oxford. 114, ooo Inhabitants. And one for Banbury. 
North, in the form of a wedge. N ; | | 


Taz NATURAL HisTORY OF THIS County. 
() XFORDSHIRE zeecives its RR from the city of 


Saxon word Oxenford, ſignifying a ford or paſſage for oxen, over 
the river Thames: at this place. The air of this county is 
equally good with any other in the kingdom, there being no 
bogs, fens, or ſtagnant waters; but inſtead thereof a great 
number of quick limpid ſtreams, which neceſſarily render the 
air clear and wholeſome. 

The ſoil in general is exceeding fertile both for corn and graſs; 
but as there is a great variety in it, conſequently ſeveral degrees 
of ſruitfulneſs. There are no leſs than five ſorts of wheat ſown 
here, all adapted to as many different kinds of ſoil ; and the 
meadows in general are not to be exceeded by any in England. 
The principal rivers that water this county are, the Thames, 
5 Iſis, the Charwell, the Everlode, the Windruſh, and the 

ame. 

A particular deſcription of the riſe and progreſs of the Thames 
has been already given. | | 

The Charwell riſes in Northamptonſhire, and entering this 
county at a village called Claydon, runs South, and falls into the 
Thames at Oxford. 

The Everlode riſes near a town of its own name in Glouceſ- 
terſhire, and running North-Eaſt through this county, falls into 
the Thames to the North-Weſt of Oxtord. 

The Windruſh riſes in Glouceſterſhire, and entering this 
county-near Burford, paſſes by Witney, and falls into the 

hames a few miles Weſt of Oxford. 

The Tame riſes in Buckinghamſhire, and paſſes by a town of 
the ſame name in this count ; after which it runs South, and 
falls into the Thames near Wallingford in Berkſhire. 

| — theſe rivers produce abundance of excellent fiſh, and the 
F. oval in particular, abounds with a peculiar ſort, called the 
= an It is ſomewhat like a roach, only all its fins, except 
by . = gills, and that on its back, are much redder than thoſe 
118 5 5 It has a full black eye, encompaſſed with a yellow 
FAR. ie iin on its back is of a dirty bluiſh colour; the ſcales, 

0 ally near the back, are of a greeniſh colour, and from the 
el! $ to the tail runs a crooked line. | 

Bo other productions of this county are, grain, cattle, fruit, 
ur ne, and ſeveral ſorts of earths uſed in medicine, dying, 


couring; but it is thi ; - 
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'by a-range of hills, covered with wood. 


With reſpe& to the inhabitants of this county, the generality 


of them are huſbandmen, and in their manners and diſpoſitions 


much the ſame as their neighbours in the adjoining counties. It 
Oxford, which is ſuppoſed to have originated from the | 


is different, however, with thoſe who reſide in Oxford; for their 


polite and accompliſhed as molt in the kingdom: 


AN ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. | 


Round-Leaved Marſh-Violet. Found on the banks of the 
 Charwell. | "SE 

White Greater Periwincle. Found on ſeveral hedges in dif- 
ferent parts. | 

White-Berried Elder. Found in the ſame places. 

Creeping-Tormentil. Found in the woods not far from 
Shotover. | 


Red Lime. Found in Stoken-Church woods. 


Bell-Flowered Pimpernel. Found in different places, parti - 


cularly near Oxford. 
Dogs-Graſs. Found near Stoken-Church. 
Wild Rye-Graſs. Found in the ſame place. 
Annual Pearl-Wort. Found in different parts. 
Baſe Horehound. Found near Witney. 
Naked Barley. Found near Banbury. 
Doves-Foot. Found in the woods near Shotover. 


A DescrIPTIVE AccounT OF THE CITY, BoRovucns, 
CorPORATIONSs, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


OXFORD, a city, diſtant from London fifty-four miles, and 
the capital of this county, is ſituated at the conflux of the Char- 
well and Iſis, in as delightful a ſpot as can be imagined. The 
landſcape from it is bounded on every ſide, the North excepted, 
From ſome of theſe 
hills the traveller is ſurpriſed with an unparalleled proſpect of 
magnificence and plenty; of numerous ſpires, domes, and 
turrets, with the combined charms of verdure, water, and trees. 
The foil about it is a fine gravel ; and, on the whole, the ſitua- 
tion is not leſs healthy than agreeable, 

This famous city is of great antiquity ; but is was probably 
no more than a village when the Romans left the iſland ; which 
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conjecture is reaſonable from the Saxons calling it Oxenford. 


the king of Weſſex and Mercia. 


modern ſtructure, much in the ſty 
London; beautified, both within and without, with Corinthian. | 
1 and finiſhed with an attic ſtory and baluſtrade. It is 


— m oy oo oo 


— — on nt 
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It was often ſacked and depopulated during the wars between 


ton was tncorporated is. fn, though it 


dom. The private buildings are in general exceedin 
the public ones ſumptuous. The ſtreets are ſpacious Elean, and + 
regular ; and are well ſupplied with water by an lag nc erected 
on the river Thames. he pariſh-churches are fourteen in 
number, but only four of them merit panticularinotibe, vi. Stl 
Mary's, All-Saints, St. Peter's, and St. John's. | 
St. Mary's church, in which the public ſer ons of th univerſity 
are preafhdd, lis exceeding beautifuh N iht modern 
taſte, and adorned with Corinthian pillars. The tower is 180 
feet high, adorned with fine Gothic carvings, and contains a 
ring of ſix excellent bells. On the attic ſtory 4s a baluſtrade, 
above which riſes an handſome ſteeple. The inſide conſiſts of 
three iſles, with a ſpacious choir, or chancel, which 1s ſeparated 
from the nave by an organ, with its gallery. The pulpit, 1 a 
is placed in the centre iſle, 1252 remely curigng; and near it i 
the vice-chancellor's throne, with the ſeats of the doctors, pro- 
feſſors, fellows, and young noblemen. The area conſiſts of 
benches for the maſters of axts,..and.at the Weſt⸗ end. are galle- 
ries for the graduates and bachelors of arts. | 
All-Saints, e High- Street, is an elegant 
of many of the churches in 


eventy-two feet in length, forty-two in breadth, and fifty in 
height; but there is not a ſingle Iillar to ſupport the roof, which 
is the more ſurpriſing, as the walls are high, and the roof heavy. 
The ceiling is a molt curious piece of fret-work. The font is 


of marble, the pulpit curiouſly -caryed;” and the altar-piece ex- 


firſt built with ſtone in this part of England. It is a regular 


9 handſome. | ttc? | 
St. Peter's in the Eaſt is of great antiquity, and ſaid to be the 


ſquare ſtructure, and was formerly uſed by the univerſity, when, 
they aſſembled in a collective body to hear divine ſervice. | 
St. John's. church is alſo the chapel of Merton-College ; 
_ will therefore' be taken notice of in our defcription of that: 
difice. 5 M | 
The town-hall, where the aſſizes for the county are held, is a, 
neat ſtructure, erected at the expence of Thomas Rowney, Eſq. 
who alſo gave the ground on which an hoſpital has been erected 
within theſe few years for the reception of all ſuch patients as may 
happen to be ſick or lame in the county. The other. charitable- 
foundations are, fix charity-ſchools, in which above goo chil- 
dren are clothed and educated. One of theſe, for forty boys, 
was founded by the univerſity ; and another, for thirty. boys and, 
girls, was founded by the city. | 
Over the Charwell is a ſtone. bridge, which conſiſts of twenty 
arches, and is 600 feet in length; and, there are two other ſtone 
bridges over the Thames, which is nien by barges to the 
city, the chief trade of which conſiſts in ſending malt in thoſe 
veſſels to London. The government of the city is veſted in a 
mayor, a high-ſteward and recorder, four aldermen, eight aſ- 
ſiſtants, two bailiffs, a town-clerk, two chamberlains, all who 
have ſerved the office of bailiff and chamberlain, and twenty-four 
common- council. The mayor for the time being officiates at 
the coronation of our kings in the buttery, and has a large gilt 


bowl and cover for his fee. Having mentioned theſe particulars, 


we ſhall now proceed to a deſcription of the univerſity of Oxford, 
which is one of the nobleſt ſeminaries of learning in the world, 
and not to be exceeded by any, either for the grandeur of its: 


ſtructures, the number of its colleges, or the. riches left to ſup- 


port them. As to its antiquity, it is ſuppoſed to have been very 


conſiderable even in the time of the Romans; and Camden ſays, 


that „ wiſe antiquity did; even in the Britiſh age, conſecrate 
this place to the muſes.“ Before the time of King Alfred it was 
ſtyled an univerſity ; and that monatch, who was a great pro- 
moter of 8 built three colleges here, one for divinity, 
another for philoſophy, and a third for grammar, 


The univerſity of Oxford, conſiſts of twenty colleges, with 


five halls, and is a corporation governed by a chancellor, a high- 
ſteward, a vice-chancellor, two proctors, a public orator, a keeper 
of the archives, a regiſter, three eſquire-beadles, carrying ſilver 
maces gilt and wrought, and three yeoman-bealdles, 272 
ſilver maces, and a verger with a ſilver rod. The chancellor is 
uſually a peer of the realm, and ſupreme governor of the univer- 
ſny : he is choſen by the ſtudents in convocation, and continues 
in his office for life. The high-ſteward is named by the chan- 
cellor, but muſt be approved by the univerſity. His office, which 
continues alſo for life, is to aſſiſt the chancellor in the govern- 
ment of the univerſity, and to hear and dertermine capital cauſes, 
according to the laws of the land, and the privileges of the uni- 
verſity. The vice- chancellor, who is always in orders, and the 
head of ſome college, is appointed by the chancellor, and ap- 
proved by the univerſity; he is the chancellor's deputy, and ex- 


erciſes the power of his ſubſtituent, by governing the univerſity 
according to its ſtatutes; he chooſes four pro- vice chancellors out 
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f Inh be of very ancient date; hover by the charter, 
it is entitled to all the privileges enjoyed by the citizens of Lon- 
don; and is now one of the moſt flouriſhing places in the king- 


eat, and 


4 — - Fhis college is a moſt 


i I 


of the heads of colleges to- officiate in his abſence. Th 
proctors are maſters of arts, and are choſen annually in 


— of the e and halls. Their buſineſs is t0 2 
the peace, puviſh diſorders, inſpect weights an 2 
appoint ſcholaſtie exerciſes, and t A reg 


| 2 orator writes letters in the name of the univerſity. ..; 
arangues princes and other groat perſonages who 1 = 

F The keeper of the archives has the cuſtody of the Charter Wh 
records; and the regiſter records all the public tranſaQ;; and 
_ univerſity in convocation. _ ans... 

eſides the public officers of the univerſity. whi 

Mentioned, there are particular and e ho pare be 
colleges and halls, to ſee that due order and diſcipline be 1 
up and obſerved. lectures read, diſputatians performed, aud þ 
moe liberal ſciences read and taught, as logic, phyſie 1 
metaphyſics, aſtronomy, geography, . &c. of- which 


alſo there are public lecturers and profeſſors. 


Þ _ The degrees taken in the univerſity are, divinity, law, phyſi 


and arts; four years are required for taking a bachelor of 
degrees ; ſeven years for a maſter of arts ; fourteen years ay: 
| bacheloy of divinity z eighteen years for. a doctor of divinit : 
ſeven years for a baghelor of laws, phyſic, or muſic ; and r. ; 
years for a doctor of laws, phyſic, or muſic. "0 
Every year there are four N td for public exerciſes, lectures 


+ and diſputations,. and ſet. days.and hours when the profeſſors of 


every faculty read the lectures, and in ſome of the colleges a 
qc lectures, to which all Sa are admitted. The 1 
r of officers, fellows, and ſcholars, maintained at preſent by 
| the revenues of this univerſity, is about 1000, and the __ 
of ſuch ſcholars as live - at their own Charge, is uſually about 


2000 the whols; ameunting to 300p | perſons, beſides à gert 


number of inferior officers and ſervants elonging to the ſeyera] 


11 colleges and halls, which have each their ſtatutes and rules for 


government, under their reſpective heads, with fellows and 


FT tutors. 


We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the colleges and halls, 
which we ſhall place in the order they were founded. 


[1 21. UNIVERSITY-COLLEGE is the moſt ancient, and ſituated 


on the South-ſide of High- Street; but the old building was 
pulled down in the reign of Charles- I. and the preſent ſtately 


* 


and magnificent ſtructure erected in its ſtead, though not com. 


| pleted till the great Dr. Radcliffe contributed a large ſum of 


| money to finiſh it. He alſo endowed it with two fellowſhips 
for the ſtudy of phyſic, each of whom are paid 3ool. annually 


for ten years, with this proviſo, that during that time they 


countries. 
theent-ſtrucQuure: it extends 250 
feet in the front, and has two ſtately gates, over each of which 


is a tower, and the intermediate paſſage leads into a fine Gothic 
4 ſquare, 100 feet each way, having the chapel and hall on the 
17 Eaſt; and on the other ſides are the chambers and cloiſters for 
| the fellows and ſcholars, This college is under the government 
af a-maſter and twelve fellows, with ſeventeen ſcholars on the 

foundation, beſides: about 100 more who live at their own 


| A | 
| fore the very noble benefaction of Dr. Radcliffe, it had one 


large beautiful quadrangle, or ſquare court; the South-ſide of 
which is divided into an handſome hall and chapel. In the 
niche before the ſaid quadrangle is a ſtatue of the late Queen 
Anne, and in a niche of the new quadrangle on the inſide, ſince 
built, is that of Dr. Radcliffe. The King is viſitor. 
- 2. BALtioL-COLLEGE was founded in the reign of Henry III. 
by Sir John Baliol, father of John Baliol, King of Scotland. It 
| ſtands without the North-gate, in the pariſh of St. Magdalen, 
near Trinity-Callege, and is a Gothic building, conſiſting of 
one large quadrangle, with a chapel and library, wherein are 
many valuable books. It is under the government of a maltr, 
| and twelve fellows, who ele& their own. viſitor; and there at 
fourteen ſcholars, with eighteen exhibitioners, , beſides about 
ſeventy more who. live at their own expence. The library 19 
furniſhed with a very noble collection of books. Sir Thoma 
Wendy gave hisftudy to it, valued at 1,500l. A very handſome 
addition has lately been made to this college, the expence of 
which was defrayed by the bounty of Mr. Salmon, who by bus 
laſt will bequeathed confiderably to it. : 
g. MErTON-CoLLEGE is the firſt in Oxford that Was 
corporated by royal charter, as Baliol-College is the firſt th 
was endowed: with lands; for although Univerſity-College 5 
the moſt ancient, yet it was long before it was endow with 
lands for its. ſupport... | 
This college was founded and endowed by Walter de Merton, 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Chancellor of England in the reign "nd 
Edward I. It is ſituated on the South-lide of the os . 
conſiſts of two ſquare courts, the outer one of which is othICs 
but the inner one is exceeding regular and uniform. he libra 
is well furniſhed with books; and the gardens behind are ex- 
tremely pleaſant. | 3 
The chapel, which is alſo the pariſh- church of St. John, 2 
moſt magnificent Gothic ſtructure. The cHoir is long, 47 
inted glaſs in the Eaſt window, although extremely Fg 
| is not of any great antiquity. There are Re 


ſide, and contains a 


 dofty tower, with ten bells. 
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—_— in this church ; and if the tower is a ring of fix 


£ N This college is under the direction of a warden 


fourteen poſt - maſters, four ſcholars, 
o chaplains, two clerks, 5 — y conſiderable number of 
mounting in the whole to near 100. 

wy te is ſituate on the Weſt- ſide of the 

* is. in the North part of the town. Tt was founded 

1 . 16, by Walter Stapleton, Biſhop of Exeter, 32 
a ſeller to Edward II. and lord-treaſurer of England, 

—_ Stapleton-Inn ; and called Exeter-College afterwards, 

bu Edmund Stafford, Biſhop of Exeter, who was a benefactor 

45 It has a rector, twenty-five fellows, one bible-clerk, 

BS row exhibitioners. The ſtudents of every ſort are about 


with twenty-four fellows, 


fit. | _ 
; uadrangle, now made regular and uniform 

b [is oe _ to which the moſt reverend Dr. Narciſſus 
Marſh, Archbiſhop of Armagh, formerly a fellow of it, con- 
i 1 | | 
e was ee, Edward II. but does 
— contain any thing remarkable. The building is a plain 
lar ſquare, and it is ſubject to the viſitation of the lord- 
chancellor for the time being, who, by the ſtatutes, is appointed 
viſitor. It conſiſts of a provoſt, eleven fellows, and fourteen 
exhibitioners, the whole number of ſtudents being about 
"5. Ovean's-CoLLEGs was founded by Dr. Egglisfield, 
confeſlor to Philippa, Queen of Edward III. It is ſituated on 
the North-ſide of High-Street, oppoſite Univerſity-College, and 


js a noble ſtructure; but it received ſome injury by an accidental 


fire that happened on the- 18th of Decetnber 1778, which de- 
froyed one of the wings. ; 

1 he front of this edifice extends a conſiderable way in length, 
and is built in imitation of the palace. of Luxemburgh, with a 
noble cupola in the middle, under which is a ſtatue of the late 

neen Caroline. The whole building is in the form of an 
oblong ſquare, being in length goo feet, and in breadth 220; 
but the chapel and hall divide it in the middle, ſo that it forms 
two ſquares, one of which is ſurrounded on three ſides by a 
moſt beautiful cloiſter, finiſhed in the Doric order, and the por- 


tico leading into the other court has a handſome cupola over it, | 


ſupported by eight Ionic columns. The library is at the Welt- 
t number of books in moſt languages. 

This college conſiſts of one 
chaplains, eight tabars (fo called from ſaberdum, a ſhort gown 
which they formerly wore) ſixteen ſcholars, two clerks, and 
forty exhibitioners; eight fellows and four ſcholars ſupported 
by an eſtate left to the college by Mr. Mitchell, of Richmond 
beſides a great number of other ſtudents, making in the whol 
upwards of 100. | | | | 
In the year 1739, the above-mentioned Mr. Mitchell, of 
Richmond, left an eſtate of 7ool. per annum to this college, the 
income whereof was to finiſh the Eaſt-end of its buildings on 
the plan laid down for that purpoſe, and after that to commence 
a foundation of eight fellows, at gol. per annum each, to be 
elected from the whole univerſity ; thoſe on the preſent founda- 
tion to be excluded. The fellowſhips to be vacated after ten 

ears enjoyment, as they are at Wadham, Worceſter, and 
8 after twenty years. The viſitor of this 
college is the Archbiſhop of Vork. 

7. NEW-COLLEGE was founded by the famous William of 
Wykeham, Biſhop of Wincheſter, in the year 1375. It has 
been called New-College from the firſt foundation, being at that 
time highly regarded for its extent and grandeur. The firſt court 
is 168 feet in length, and 129 in breadth; in the centre of 
which is a ſtatue of Minerva. The North-ſide, which conſiſts 
of the chapel and hall, is a venerable ſpecimen of Gothic mag- 
nificence ; the two upper ſtories of the Kaſt-ſide form the library, 
and on the Weſt are the lodgings of the warden. The chapel, 
for beauty and grandeur, exceeds all in the univerſity ; and near 
it is a cloiſter, 146 feet in length on two ſides, and 105 on the 
other two. Contig'10us to it, on the North, is a large and 
: From the firſt quadrangle there is 
2 pallage into another, called Garden-Court, the beautiful area 
A which, by means of a ſucceſſion of retiring wings, diſplays 
itſelf gradually in approaching the garden, from which it is 

ted by an iron paliſado 136 feet in length. 
On the North-ſide of the chapel is preſerved the croſier of 
the founder, which is uſually ſhewn to ſtrangers; a well-preſerved 
Fo of antiquity, and almoſt the only one in the kingdom. 
t 1s of ſilver gilt, finely worked and embelliſhed in the Gothic 
taſte and though it is upwards of 400 years old, it has loſt little 
2 original beauty. In the garden of the college there is a 
artificial mount, encompaſſed with ſeveral hedges of juniper, 
orned with trees cut into various ſhapes, with ſtone ſteps and 
winding walks up to the top, which is ſurrounded with rails and 
— and a tree growing in the middle. Here are alſo ſhady 
5 arbours, and a bowling-green. | 
8 members of this college are, one warden, ſeventy fellows, 

a Chaplains, three clerks, 1 choriſters, and one ſexton, 
W with many gentlemen- commoners. 6 
Big, L coun-Corrxon was founded by Richard Fleming, 
I. » of Lincoln, in the reign of Henry VI. and finiſhed by 

Rotheram, Archbiſhop of Vork, and Chancellor of 


provoſt, ſixteen fellows, two | 


and |} 


f 


— 


—_— 


— 


— 


England in 1475. It is ſituated in the High-Street, near the 
middle of the city, and conſiſts of two large ſquares, with a 
handſome chapel, the windows of which are finely painted. 


It ſupports a rector, twelve fellows, twelve exhibitioners, ſix 


ſcholars, with a bible-clerk, and ſeveral gentlemen-commoners; 
amounting in the whole to about ſeventy; | 

Lord Crew, Biſhop of Durham, ordered to take place from 
Michaelmas '1717 the following benefactions to this college, 
VIZ. 1. Twenty pounds a year to the headſhip, and 10). a year 
to each of the twelve fellowſhips for ever. 2. Ten pounds per 
annum for ever to the curates of four churches belonging to 
this college. g. He made up the bible-clerk's office, and eight 
ſcholarſhips, 10l. per annum each for ever. And 4. ſettled, to 
commence from Lady-day 1718, 20l. per annum each on twelve 


| exhibitioners. The viſitor is the Biſhop of Lincoln. 


- ALL-SOULS-COLLEGE was founded in 1437, by Henry 
Chichely, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. It is ſituated in High- 


Street, and conſiſts chiefly of two courts. ' The firſt court is a . 


Gothic edifice, 124 feet in length, and ſeventy-two in breadth ; 
the chapel, on the North-lide, is a ſtately pile, and the hall, 
which forms one ſide of an area to the Eaſt, is an elegant modern 
room, adorned with many portraits and buſts. Adjoining to 
the hall is the buttery, which is a well-proportioned room of an 
oval figure, and an arched ſtone roof, ornamented with curious 
workmanſhip. The ſecond court is a magnificent Gothic 
quadrangle, 172 feet in length, and 155 in breadth ; on the 
South are the chapel and hall; on the Weſt a cloiſter, with a 
grand portico ; on the Eaſt two Gothic towers, in the centre of 
a range of fine apartments; and on the North a library of 


| uncommon magnifieence. It is 200 feet in length, thirty in 


breadth, and forty in height, and finiſhed in the moſt ſplendid 
and elegant manner. It was built at the expence of Colonel 
Codrington, who laid out on it 6,000l. and allo gave his own 
library to be depolited in it, and 4,000]. to purchaſe new 
books: This college maintains a warden, forty fellows, two 
chaplains, and nine ſcholarſhips. The viſitor is the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. | 

10. MAGDALEN=COLLEGE, one of the fineſt in the univer- 
ſity, or even in Europe, was founded by William Patten, 
commonly called Wainfleet, Biſhop of Wincheſter, in 1458. 
It is ſituated without the Eaſt-gate of the city, near the banks 


of the river Charwell. The front-gate is of the Doric order, 


and on it is a fine ſtatue of the founder in his epiſcopal robes. 
In the firſt court, which is a noble Gothic ſtructure, are fine 
cloiſters, having the chapel and hall on the South, both beautiful 
ſtructures; the windows of the chapel are finely painted, and 
the hall is adorned with many excellent pictures. There is a 
paſſage from this ſquare into another on the North, on one fide 
of which 1s a noble modern building, goo feet in length; and 
conſiſting of three ſtories; but the oppoſite wings are not yet 
finiſhed. 
The ſituation of this college is the moſt delightful of any in 
the univerſity, there being fine walks, pleaſant groves, and A 
ark behind, where there are always about twenty head of deer. 
Ehe trees on each ſide of the walks are exceeding lofty. It 
has a fine tower, with a ring of ten bells; and is ſaid to be the 
richeſt foundation for the promotion of learning in Europe. 
The ſociety conſiſts of a preſident, forty fellows, thirty demies, 


a divinity-lecturer, a ſchool-maſter, an uſher, four chaplains, an 


organiſt, eight clerks, and ſixteen choriſters; and the whole 
number of {tudents exceeds 100. 

They have an exceeding well-furniſhed library, to which 
Colonel peo, © gave 10,0001. and a good collection of books. 
John Warner, Biſhop of Rocheſter, gave alſo 1,000l. towards 
it. The water-walks, as they are called, of Magdalen-College, 
make the college highly delightful ; they are an almoſt triangular 
gravel-walk, fenced with hedges and trees on both ſides, ſur- 
rounded on every LB with a running ſtream, and encloſing a 
large meadow. Their grove is alſo a fine ſpacious extent of 
ground, planted with ſtately viſtas of trees, one part of which 
is laid out in an handſome bowling-green. The viſitor is the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter. 

11. BRAZEN- NOSE- COLLEGE was founded by William 
Smith, Biſhop of Lincoln, in conjunction with one Mr. Richard 
Sutton, a gentleman of Cheſhire, in 1511. There was formerly 
a hall on this ſpot, commonly called Brazen-Noſe-Hall, in the 
front of which was a large brazen head, and this college having 
been founded on the ſame ſpot, is has till retained the name. 
It is ſituated near Dr. Radcliffe's library, and conſiſts of two 
courts, in the firſt of which are the lodgings for the principal, 
and chambers for the fellows. and commoners. The refectory 
is alſo in this court, and in it are many fine paintings. The 
portico is ancient, and there are two buſts over it, one of the 
great King Alfred, and the other of John Erigena, à Scotchman, 


who was the firſt that read lectures at Oxford. 


The ſecond court is a modern edifice, built in a good taſte, 
with a cloiſter on one ſide, over which is the library, and oppo- 
ſite to it is the chapel, an exceeding handſome ſtructure. Ihe 
roof of the chapel, although cared of wood, reſembles Gothic 
architecture in {tone ; and the altar is finely decorated. 

This college maintains a principal, twenty fellows, thirty-two 
ſcholars, and four exhibitioners, beſides about fifty ſtudents. 
Dr. Cowley, the late principal, erected, at his own expence, 

a very 
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a very fine window of painted laſs, at the Eaſt- end of the 
chapel, executed by the artiſt of York, who has been employed 


by the _ of New-College for the ſame purpoſe. The 


viſitor is the Biſhop of Lincoln. 7 | 
12. Coryeus-CHRISTI-COLLEGE was founded by that great 
ſtateſman, Richard Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, in'1513, being 
deſigned for the reception of monks, but it was afterwards ſecu- 
larifed: It is ſituated near Oriel-College, at the back-gate of 
Chriſt-Church. The entry into the firſt court is through a moſt 
beautiful gate, oppoſite to which, on the Eaſt, is the hall, a 
handfome building wainſcotted and fitted up in the neateſt man- 
ner, With a ceiling in the Gothic taſte. koh | 
There is a curious column ſtands in the middle of this court, 
and on it is a fine dial, eſteemed a moſt excellent piece of work- 


manſhip, having been executed by one Robert Hegge, who | 


reſided here as a fellow in the reign of e Elizabeth. 
Behind this court are the cloiſters, built in the modern taſte, 
and on the South, fronting the meadows of Chriſt- Church, is 
a handſome building in the Ionic order; and near the hall is 
another neat modern ſtructure, for the reſidence of the gentlemen- 


commoners. The chapel, which is very neat, is ſeventy-five 
feet in length, and twenty-five in breadth, and the altar- piece 
is curiouſly painted. | | 


The library contains many ſcarce and valuable manuſcripts ; 
particularly a manuſcript copy of the Engliſh bible, ſuppoſed to 
bo older than Wickliffe's time, a bible in French, with many 


curious flowers painted in it, and the Scripture-hiſtory finely 


illuſtrated. - There is alſo a vellum roll of the pedigrees of all 
the Engliſh kings, from Alfred the Great to Edward I. richly 
decorated with their arms and other enſigns; and there is a 
ſcarce and valuable collection of pamphlets Nom the Reformation 
to the Revolution. $2 | 
This college conſiſts of a preſident, twenty fellows, two 


chaplains, twenty ſcholars, two clerks, two choriſters, and fix 


gentlemen-commoners. 
But the moſt ſplendid part of this college is the ſtately row of 
lodgings erected a few years ago by their late. preſident Dr. 
Thomas Turner, who moreover gave them his numerous and 
valuable collection of books. he viſitor is the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter. | 
13, CHRIsT-CHURCH-COLLEGE. is the largeſt and moſt 
noble of all the colleges in Oxford. It was firſt began to be 
founded by Cardinal Wolſey, on the ſite of the priory of St. 
Frideſwide, but his diſgrace and death hindered him from com- 


pr it. It was afterwards ſettled and endowed by King 


enry VIII. The front is very ſtately, extending to the 
length of 382 feet, and terminating at each end by two cor- 
reſponding turrets. In the centre is a grand Gothic entrance, 
the proportions and ornaments of which are remarkably mag- 
nificent 3 over it is a tower, in which are ten muſical bells, 
beſides a great bell, called Tom, that weighs near 17. ooo lb. 
and on the ſound of which, every night at nine o'clock, the 
ſtudents of the whole univerſity are enjoined by ſtatute to repair 


to their reſpective ſocieties. This college conſiſts of four 


uadrangles, one of which, diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
Grand uadrangle, is 264 feet by 261, in the clear. The 
greatelt part of the South-ſide is formed by the hall, which is 


conſiderably elevated above the reſt of the building ; and, taken 


as a detached ſtructure, is a noble ſpecimen of ancient magni- 
ficence. This room is one of the — and moſt ſuperb in 
the kingdom; it contains eight windows on each fide, is 123 
feet in length, forty feet in breadth, and its ceiling is thirty feet 
high. The church of this college is ſituated at the Eaſt-end of 
the Grand Quadrangle, and is the cathedral of the dioceſe : it 
is an ancient venerable ſtructure; the roof of the choir is a 
beautiful piece of ſtone work, and ſome of the windows are 
tinely painted. Peckwater-Court, to the North-Eaſt of the 
Grand Quadrangle, is perhaps the moſt elegant edifice in the 
rmiverlity ; it has three uniform ſides, each of which has fifteen 


' windows in front; and on the South-ſide of this court is Can- 
terbury-Court, originally Canterbury-College. It is a ſmall 


court, and chiefly remarkable for its antiquity. The fourth 
uadrangle is Chaplain's-Court, which ſtands North-Eaſt of 


- Canterbury-Court. 


There is a gravel-walk belonging to this college, planted on 
each ſide with elm, which is a quarter of a mile in length, and 
of a proportionable breadth. In the lower departments of the 
library of this college is depoſited a fine collection of paintings, 
the donation of General Guiſe. There is alſo a fine ſtatue of 
Mr. Locke, by Roubiliac. The late Dr. Lee, by his lalt will, 
conſigned a legacy of upwards of 20,000l. for the ſupport of 
ſeveral new and uſeful inſtitutions in the college. | 

This college maintains a dean, eight canons, 101 ſtudents, 
eight chaplains, eight ſinging-men, and as many choriſters ; a 
ſchool-malter, an uſher, an organiſt, and a teacher of muſic. 
The viſitor is the king. N 1 

14. TRINITY-COLLEGE was founded by Sir Thomas Pope, 
in the year 1556. It is ſituated oppoſite to a place called the 
Turl, and the avenue to it, fronting the ſtreet, is fenced in by 
an handſome iron paliſado. On the front are ſtatues, not only 
of the founder, but alſo of ſeveral other benefactors. The 
tower is in the centre, with the chapel on one ſide, and the 


gateway beneath. 


K 


f Bl f | ” * f N 
It conſiſts of two courts, in the firſt of which are the cha 


t 


the hall, the library, and the lodgings of the preſident. 10 N 
church, which was erected in 1695, is a fine ſtructure of ty 


Doric order. The altar-piece is of cedar inlaid, the rail "oy 


ſcreen of cedar, ahd all adorned with exquiſite carving, The 


ceiling is of beautiful ſtucco, in the middle of which is , 8 
painting of the Aſcenſion; and the pavement, from . 


th 
to the altar, is of black and white marble. Under wy = 


beneath the altar-piece, is a Gothic tomb, which encloſes th 
remains of the founder and his lady. The hall, which 7 
in the Gothic taſte, is large and ſpacious; and the We 
contains Aa great. number of very ancient and valug 
books. : 1 , 3 | | 1 
The ſecond court is an elegant pile of buildings, defo 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and conſitts of three fide.” The ind 
mediate one lays the whole open to the gardens, which are 0 
tenſive, and laid out with great taſte and elegance. 9 
The - gardens. on the Eaſt-fide of the college contain about 
three acres of ground: they are divided into three parts; th 
firſt, which we enter from the grand quadrangle, conſiſts of 
gravel-walks and graſs-plats, adorned with ever-greens, and the 
walls entirely covered with them, as thoſe in other college. 


| gardens generally are. Adjoining to this, on the South, is ano. 


ther garden, with ſhady walks of Dutch eims; and, beyond, 3 
wilderneſs, adorned with fountains, cloſe arbours, round fine 
tables, and other embelliſhments. At the entrance and end of 
the great walk that goes through them, are very noble iron 
gates, which leave a proſpect open to the whole Ealt-fide vf 
the college. | 


This college has a preſident, twelve fellows, twelve ſcholar, ' 


and about eighteen independent members. The viſitor is the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter. | 

15. ST. JOHN-BAaPT1ST-COLLEGE was founded by Thomas 
White, merchant and alderman of London, in the year 1555 
It is ſituated on the North of Baliol-College, and before it 4 


a fine terrace ſhaded with lofty eims. The building conſiſts of 


two elegant ſquares, in the firſt of which are the preſident's 
lodgings, together with the hall and chapel. The latter is a 
handſome ſtructure, and the altar is adorned with fine Corinthian 
pillars, having a repreſentation of our Lord's meeting with the 
two diſciples at Emmaus, over the communion-table. There 
is a fine organ on the North-ſide, and the ſervice is performed 
in the ſame manner as in cathedrals. Near the organ is a 
niche, in which 1s the heart of Dr. Rawlinſon, encloſed in a 
ſilver box, agreeable to his own direction. 

The hall is exceeding magnificent, and has lately been fitted 
up in the modern taſte with great elegance. The ſcreen is of 
Portland-ſtone, in the Tonic order ; and the wainſcot, in the 
ſame order, is remarkably beautiful. The roof and floor ate 
proportionable to the reſt. The chimney-piece is magnificent, 
of variegated marble, over which is a picture of St. john the 
Baptiſt, by Titian. It is likewiſe adorned with ſeveral other 
excellent pieces. At the upper end is a whole-length portrait 
of the founder; with Archbiſhop Laud on the right, and Arch- 
biſhop Juxon on the left. On the North and South ſides are 
thoſe of Biſhop Mew, Biſhop Buckridge, Sir William Paddy, 
Knt. and of other eminent men, who have either illuſtrated this 
ſociety. by their learning, or enriched it by their beneficence. 
Ihe benefactors have been very numerous, and no leſs con- 
ſiderable. Sir William Paddy, Knt. founded and endowed the 
preſent choir, that originally eſtabliſhed by the founder having 
been diſſolved by the unanimous conſent of the ſociety, J. V. 
1557. Archbiſhop Laud erected the ſecond court, its South- 
ſide excepted. Archbiſhop Juxon gave 7,000}. to augment the 
fellowſhips ; Dr. Holmes, formerly preſident, with bis lady, 
gave 15,0001. for improving the ſalaries of the officers, and other 
purpoſes; and Dr. Rawlinſon, above mentioned, granted the 
reverſion of a large eſtate in fee-farm rents. The college has 
likewiſe largely experienced the beneficence of many others, 
who have liberally contributed towards the improvement of its 
building and revenues. 

Dr. Sherrard, formerly conſul at Smyrna, who died Augult 12, 
1728, left his library and curioſities, which are very valuable, 
to this college, beſides another conſiderable legacy. The ville 
is the Biſhop of Wincheſter. #2 : 

The ſecond court was deſigned by Inigo Jones, and is finiſhed 
in the moſt elegant manner, with two colonades in the Doric 
order. Under each of the colonades are fine porticos, and 
over them are ſtatues of Charles I. and his Queen Henrietta of 
France. | . i 

The library is enriched with a moſt valuable collection of 
books and manuſcripts,. preſented by Dr. Laud, who was many 
years preſident. But the greateſt curioſity is a drawing 1 
Charles I. that contains the Book of Pſalms in the lines of l 
beard, and which has been taken notice of in the Spectator- 

This college has a preſident, fifty fellows, two chaplains, one 
organiſt, five ſinging- men, ſix choriſters, two ſextons, an 
about ſeventy ſtudents. | 


16. JESUs-COLLEGE was farmed by Hugh Price, doctor 


of laws, and an eminent civilian in the reign of Queen Elizabet 5 
but her majeſty furniſhed the materials for the building, 8 
which ſhe claimed the privilege of nominating ſuch feilows 2 


ſtudents as were firſt placed in it. It is ſituated ppl 
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2 a ulis of two courts, in one of which is the hall, 
3 the principal, and the chapel. Bk 
8 he ceiling of the hall is finely executed in ſtucco, and in it 
P bo trait of Queen Elizabeth, finely painted. The picture 
* I: by Fahke. is in the principal's lodgings, and is 


iking likeneſs. | 
9 1 1 is very neat; and on the North-ſide is the 


1 urniſhed with books: here are alſo the ſtatutes of 
8 * Ae written on vellum, by Mr. Parry, of 
Shi ton on Stour, formerly one of the fellows. ; | 

| This: ſociety conſiſts of one principal, nineteen fellows, 
eighteen ſcholars, with many exhibitioners and commoners, 


amounting in the 


whole to above ninety. The viſitor is the 


gularly built; but it has been lately repaired and beautified in a 
moſt elegant manner; | | 

'The Beeten conſiſts of a principal, four ſenior fellows, or 
tutors, and as many junior fellows, or aſſiſtants, beſides ſcholars, 


the whole number amounting to thirty. The viſitor is the. 


chancellor of the univerſity. | 
Theſe are the twenty-colleges of which, at . preſent, this 


famous univerſity conſiſts. There are, beſides, five halls, which 


are places unendowed, though not deſtitute of exhibitions. The 
ſtudents in theſe ſubſiſt at their own charge, are under the 
e of a principal and vice- principal, and pay the former 
for their lodgings, &c. The principals of theſe halls are 
nominated by the chancellor, except the principal of Edmund's- 
Hall, who is nominated by Queen's- College. The viſitor of 


| broke. | | | | 

. Corso was founded by Nicholas Wad- | the halls is the chancellor of the univerſity. We ſhall give a 

bam, Efq. and finiſhed by Dorothy his lady, in 1613. It is || brief account of each of theſe halls: and, | 

ſituated oppoſite Trinity-College, and is one of the moſt regular 1. ST. ALBAN'S-HALL is of great antiquity, and was a place 

and uniform ſtructures in the univerſity. The ſquare is 190 feet J for learning in the reign of Henry III. having been founded by 

every way, and the gate is under a fine tower'in the centre of || a native of St. Alban's, and then refiding in Oxford. It is with- 
N | | out a chapel, but the front is a neat plain ſtructure. 


ere ben is a noble Gothic ſtructure, having many fine paint- 


ings. The cloiſter is on one ſide, and the chapel, with fine 
ntings in the windows, on the other. The windows were 
zintec by one Van Lyng, a Dutchman, and coſt upwards of 
ert The alter-piete is curiouſly painted on cloth of an 
aſhen colqur, and is reckoned the only one of the ſame nature 
in Oxford, beſides that of New-College ; and repreſents the 
upper. 1 £5: 
Lede 1 of the building of this college ariſes from this 
circumſtance, that no additions or alterations have been made 
ſince it was founded, and it ſhews what was the taſte of that 


is ſociety conſiſts of a warden, fifteen fellows, fifteen ſcho- 
lars, two chaplains, two clerks, and ſixteen exhibitioners, who, 
with the gentlemen-commoners, amount to about fifty, The 
viſitor is the Biſhop of Bath and Wells. a | 


18. PEMBROKE-COLLEGE was founded at the expence of | 
Thomas Tindall, Eſq. of Woodſtock, and ſeveral other bene- | 


factors, and named Pembroke, from the Earl of Pembroke, then 
chancellor of the univerſity. It is an exceeding good building, 
and conſiſts of two courts, ſituated oppoſite the great gate of 
Chriſt's-Church. 5 | | 

The buildings of the firſt court are very elegant, and near 
the entrance of it are the maſter's lodgings : but the inner court, 
although a modern building, is very irregular. The chapel is 
juſtl admired for its beauty and neatneſs, with fine gardens 
adjoining on the Weſt. The hall is adorned with paintings of 
the founders and benefactors; and on the whole it is an exceed- 
ing neat college. | | | ES 

his college has a maſter, fourteen fellows, twenty-four 
ſcholars, — 4 ſeveral exhibitioners, being in all about ſixty. 
The viſitor is the chancellor of the univerſity. 

19, WORCESTER-COLLEGE was founded by Thomas 
White, founder of St. en and annexed to that 
ſociety ; but there being but little left to ſupport it, the college 
fold it to Sir Thomas Cooke, of Aſhley, near the city of Wor- 
ceſter, who refounded and endowed it in 1714. It is ſituated 
on the banks of the Thames, at the entire extremity of the 
ſuburbs of the city, on an. eminence, from whence there is a 
deſcent to the river. 155 | 

The grand court is entirely in the modern taſte, and the 
library is built in the Tonic order, being 100 feet long with a 


the three coheireſſes of Dr. Biram Eaton; formerly principal of 
8 college, when Glouceſter-Hall. This lady, who died 

Hake 2, 1740, left a very great eſtate, partly to her relations, 
* partly to acts of munificence; ſuch as the foundation of 
owſhips in Worceſter-College, for the ſupport of which, and 

e erecking a pile of building for them, an eſtate of 7ool. 
= — is bequeathed. The corpſe of this lady was honoured 
tue attendance of the vice-chancellor, and all the heads of 


— er univerlity.. The vilitor is the chancellor of the 


ſpacious cloiſter underneath, and in it is a choice colleQion of 1. The divinity-ſchool, 
books. There is alſo a great curioſity in this library, namely, 2. The anatomy-ſchool. { 
the edition of Palladio made uſe of by Inigo Jones, with manu- | 3. The natural-philoſophy-ſchool. +. 
| * notes by that great architect in the margin. 4. The „ ecchool. 1 
he chapel and hall are built in the moſt handſome manner, 5. The law-ſchool. | f 4 
and the 1 are exceeding pleaſant. The ſociety conſiſts of 6. The hiſtory-ſchool. 7 108 
a provott, twenty fellows, and ſeventeen ſcholars, being in all 7. The language-ſchool. | 1 
about forty. ; 8. The geometry-ſchool. f | 
The buildings lately added, and the fine legacies left it by 9. The metaphyſic-ſchool. 10%, 
Dr. George Clarke, as by his will, has given this college, which | 10. The logic-ſchool. — 1 
had been in no N good condition for de time, a very advan- 11. The muſic-ſchool. 1 
tageous figure in the univerſity; and it makes a very ſtately and 12. The aſtronomy-ſchool. ö 0 
ſplendid appearance by the munificence of Mrs. Eaton, one of 3. The arithmetic- ſchool. i 
Il 


| garden. 
| with. many curious books; and although it was never incorpo- 


2. ST. EpmMunD's-HALL is ſituated near Queen's-College, 
and was founded in the reign of Edward II. The chapel is 
exceeding neat, the library well-furniſhed with books, the 
agg very convenient; and the principal is appointed by 


the maſter and fellows of Quecn's-College. , 


3. ST. Mary's-HALL belonging formerly to Oriel-College, 
and is ſituated in Oriel-Lane. It is an exceeding neat ſtructure, 
conſiſting of one court, in the middle of which is a very pleaſant 
The chapel is ſmall, but the library is well furniſhed 


rated, yet it has ſeveral exhibitions. Many great men have 


reſided in it, particularly the great Eraſmus, and Sir Thomas 


More. | f | 
4- New-Inn-HALL was founded in the reign of Edward III. 


for the tuition of Auguſtine monks, and ſtands nearly oppoſite 


the gate of St. Mary's-Hall. It has been long noted for the 
ſtudy of the civil-law, and ſome. of the greateſt men of that 
faculty have been educated here. It has no chapel, but there 
is a fine collection of the works of {ſuch writers as have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves for their knowledge in the laws, whether 
civil or canon. | 


5. MAacpaALEnN-HALL was either founded by William of 


Wykeham, or purchaſed by him as a ſchool for the inſtruction 
of the choriſters in the Latin language. It is ſituated on the 
Weſt of Magdalen-College, and the choriſters belonging to that 
college have a bool in one part of it. This hall, in 


conſequence of ſome additional buildings, is now become equal 


to. many of the colleges, and has a library well furmſhed with 


excellent books. The chapel is an exceeding neat ſtructure, and 


the refectory very convenient. 3 
Having thus deſcribed the colleges and halls, we ſhall now 


take notice of the other public buildings that belong to this cele- 


brated univerſity. | 
The PusBLic Schools, with one fide of the library on the 
Weſt, form within a ſpacious ſquare of 105 feet. The princi- 
pal front of the ſchools, on the outſide, is about 175 feet in 
length, in the middle whereof is a great gate, with a magnificent 
tower over it, in which is Sir Henry Savile's library ; and the 
higheſt apartments of the tower are uſed for aſtronomical obſer- 
vations, and ſome experiments in philoſophy ; and from thence 
called the Obſervatory. | 

The ſchools are as follow: 


13. 

In theſe public ſchools the profeſſors are to read their lectures 

in the natural ſciences every day in the week, during Term- time, 
except Sundays. In which ſchools, likewiſe, all ſcholars are 
obliged, by the ſtatutes of the univerſity, at ſuch and ſuch 
certain times, to perform ſuch and ſuch exerciſes for t heir ſeve- 


ral degrees, as diſputations, declamations, examinations, lec- 


tures, &c. 

Three ſides of the upper ſtory of the ſchools form one entire 
room, which is called the Picture-Gallery. It is furviſhed with 
the portraits of many learned and famous men, ſeveral large 
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20. HtRTTORD-ColIEGE was formerly called Stapeldon- I cabinets of medals, and ſome caſes of books, being intended as 


ea * deligned for the education of the monks of Glaſton- || a continuation of the Bodleian-library. Among the paintings I i 

7? boo It was afterwards annexed to Exeter-College, ill | are portraits of King Alfred, William of Wykeham, Biſhop of | | | 
a college ; 2 ts late maſter, procured a charter to erect it into || Wincheſter, Sir Thomas Bodley, Dr. Wallis, Sir Henry Savile F/ 
bn at; an 5 Mou named Hertford, from one Elias Hertford, || Sir Hans Sloane, Dr. Halley, Samuel Butler, Archbiſhop Uſher, ) | 
ſpot #5. a en I. who founded a ſmall convent on the || Hugo Grotius, Joſeph Scaliger, Iſaac Caſaubon, Meric Caſau- „ 
Pate of pretent edifice ſtands. It is ſituated oppoſite the || bon, Eraſmus v7 0G Holbein, Franſciſcus Junius by Vandyke, | 


N r * ſchools, and conſiſts of one court, very irre- | 


A John Selden, 


ontaigne, Father Paul, Dr. Edward Pococke, 
. Galileo, 
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many other eminent and learned Pong * rea cet rw, 2 
On the North-fide of the ſchools are the Arandel-marbles, 
Placed to advantage. They conſiſt of ſome very ancient monu- 


were moſt of them the gift of Henry Howard; Earl of Arundel; 
In the logic and moral-philoſophy-ſchool' is alſo placed a fine 
collection of ſtatues, buſtos, and marble ſculptures,, which were 
many years at Eaſton, the feat of the Earl of Pomfret, and were. 
The Univerfity-Library; bfuatly. called che Bodleian-Libtarys 
from Sir Thomas Bodley, its principal founder, is 'a-large; 
lofty. ſtructufe, in the form of à Roman H, and is ſaid to 
contain the greateſt number of books of any library in Europe 
(except, Pay the Vatican) a catalogue of which is printed 
in two, volumes folio. The original library has been prodigiouſly 
increafed by many large and valuable collections of Greck and 
Oriental manuſcripts, as well as other choice and curious books. 
Among a great number of moſt valuable books in this library, 
are the following: The four goſpels in Greek, above 1000 
years old, in large capital letters. The four goſpels, a Latin 
manuſcript, ſuppoſed to have been one of thoſe books which 
were brought over into Britain by St. Auguſtine.— The Acts of 
the apoſtles, in Latin and Greek, ſuppoſed to have originally 
belonged to the venerable Bedlemme. 
The New, or | 
ohn Radcliffe, who-. bequeathed 40, ocol. for the "purpoſe. 
The firſt! ſtone of this building was laid on the 27th of De-' 
cember 1737, and the library opened, with great ſolemnity, on 
the 13th of April 1745. It ſtands in the midſt of a magni 


| ificent 
| fquarg, | reds be S4.icMary's-Obvroh, "the public" wYguias 
0 


encloſe à ſpapi 
and into it is an-afcent by a flight of ſpiral ſteps. Thie library, 
which 1s .exceedingly magnificent and elegant, is enetoſed by a 


Vvhere the books are diſpoſed in elegant cabinets. Phe finiſhing 
and decorations of this elegant ſtructure axe ull in the higheſt 
taſte: 5 door is a ſtatue of the founder; and the pave- 
ment is of two colours, formed of a peculiar ſpecies of itone 
. Aſo Harts-Foreſt in German); toy f 

5 


The building, which is in the form of a Roman D, was eretted 


b 

| Sheldon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, then chancellor of. the 
univerſity, who not only beſtowed 1g, oool. on the building. but 
endowed: it with '2,000]. to purchaſe lands for keeping it in 
rpetual repair. The front, which ſtands oppoſite to the 
Hillini School, is adorned with Corinthian columns, and other 
decorations. The roof is flat, and being neither fupported by 
pillars or arch-Work, reſts on the walls, which are diſtant eighty 
feet one way, and ſeventy the other. The ceiling is decorated 
with allegorical paintings. On all public occaſions the vice- 
chancellor, with the two proctors, are ſeated in the ſemicircular 
part, with the noblemen and doQtors on gach hand, the maſters 
of arts in the area, and the reſt of the univerſity and ſtrangers 
in the galleries. ! ee : 
The Aſhmolean-Muſeum is ſituated on the Weſt-ſide of 
the Theatre. It was built at the expence of the univerſity by 
Sir Chriſtopher” Wren, in 168g, and is remarkable for its 
ſymmetry and elegance. The Eaftern portico is highly finiſhed 
in the Corinthian order, and adorned with a variety of character- 
iſtical embelliſhments. This muſeum is a famous repoſitory 
of natural and artificial rarities, and of ſeveral Roman antiqui- 
ties, as altars, lamps, medals, &c. The building was erected 
at the requeſt of Elias Aſhmole, Eſq. who placed here the large 
age ratities which he had „ And 
is cofleQion has been ſince greatly enriched by ſeveral ample 
and valuable benefactionz. The principal natural curioſities 
conſiſt of the bodies, horns, bones, &c. of animals, preſerved 
dry, or in ſpirits; curious and numerous ſpecimens of metals, 
minerals, ſhells, ores, and foſſils. Ow the firſt floor of this 
building lectures are read in experimental philoſophy; and in 
proper apartments underneath is an elaboratory 
chemiſtry and anatomy. There are three ſmall libraries in this 
edifice; the firſt called Aſhmole's-ftudy, which contains his 


contains Dr. Liſter's library; and the third that of Anthony 
Wood, with his laborious 
elty and univerſity. e ob | | ; 

Die Clarendon Printing-Houſe is ſeated on the Eaſt-ſide 


Radclifian-Library, was founded by Dr. 


ious dome, in the centre of which is the ibrary; } 


Lhe Theatre is a moſt magnificent ſtrudture, und adapted for 
the celebration of the public acts of the univerſity, the annual | 
commemoration of its benefactors, and ſome other ſolemnities. provided out of : the:umiverſity; / © 1s 


Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in 1669, at the expence of Dr. 


tor courſes of bet 
of Fair Roſamond; and from the remains of the inſcripy® o 
appears that ſhe lived to a conſiderable age; ſo that the loc 0. 


collections, chiefly relating to this 


ef the Theatre, and North of the ſchools. It was built in 
the year 1741; with the profits ariſing from the ſale of Lord 


| Mich Angels, Ben Johnſon, Pope, pnbr, Swift, the Earl of 
_ Clarendon,” Dr; Radcliffe, Lord Falkland, Mr. Locke, and 


ments, both Greek and Latin, procured from tlie Levant; and 

entablature encompaſſes the whole building. On the tc . 
| ſtatues of the nine muſes; and ober the entrance; on * be 
ide, a ſtatue of the Earl of Clarendon, As 
| | | 1 1 | Gde;- on the right+hand;--are the apartments;where dible - 
propane to the univerſity of Oxford by the late Cbunteſs of — 


Brazen-Noſe and -Souls-Colleges. It is eee 
building, ſtanding upon Arcades, which, 'circularly dilpoled, 


— —— a — 


circular ſeries of arches, ſupported by pilaſters of the Ionic } 
and ind theſe archtes are 
formed twio circular galleries, one above and therotheribelowy } 


| 


. ͤͤ—. OOO ¼ ). YOU ʃꝑÜ—o ö CEOs {er or EO —ÄQůͥ m 7mm. . a ons rm _ 


England, and retired to this nannery, where: ſhe 1 


feet in length, and conſiſts of deere ies. he * 


columns being equal to the ſtories..." This is a 


three quarter columns of the ſame dimenſions; a 


common. prayer- books are printed, under the 


NE | ; te pri vil We 
appointment of the bniverlity. -On' the left 5s the univerſuy. | 


preſs.” Beſides rhe apartments affigned ſor the 


compoſitors, 


preſfmen, Ke: there is one with a lobby, or anti-chamber | 
, 


where the heads of houſes and ;delegates/nicet; which is well 


proportioned;.and highly finithed. Ins this rom is a very good | 


picture of Queen Anne, by Sir Godfrey Knellers  _ 
The Phyſic-garden is ſituated on the South of Magdalen; 


College, and was; gwtn"to-the{univerſity-by;Henry D'Anven 


Earl of Derby, who purchaſed the ground, containing five 
of 'Magdalen-College,: furround' it with a lofty ado: 
erected, next 10 the-{treet, 4 parapet,:with/itoh' palifades thereon 
The piers which-ſupport Theſs;: and other iron-werk, are 

ly: ornamented with vaſes of t flowers i 


inds, ſerving as a: fence to the green court, thraugh which 


$4 pals to fois analy, ; the deſign of whith is attributed to 
Inigo: Jones, -and-is_juitly eſſeemecd an elegant piece of arc 
tecture. In the centre, over the arch, is a ol the founder 
Bord Derby; on the left hand oft the entrance is a ſtatue of 


Charles I, and on the right, another of Charles II. The + 
3 divided imo four quarters, with a broad walk down 


chem iddle, a croſs walk; and one allround. Near the entrance 
are two elegant and e eee one on the right, the 
other on the left, built by me univerſity for exotics, of which 


there is a conſiierable:colleions-+Ta.the*quarters, within the 


yew-hedges,is the'.greateſt variety of ſuch plants as require no 
artificial heat to nouridh»thern; all ranged iu the proper claſſes 
and numbered. Eaſtwardꝰ of the guten, without the walls, is 


an excellent hot-houſe; where tender plants, fuch whoſe nate 


— _ between So tropics, are raiſed and brought to great 
erfettion ; viz; the anana, or pine- apple, the plantain, the 
coffee · ſmub, the cinnamon, 1 grcereus, and many 
others. This uſeful foundation bas been much improved by 
the late Dr. Sherrard, who brought from Smyrna a valuable 


collection of * botanical books, and a valuable Artus jiccus, At 
che Eaſt-end of the building is an apartment for the profeſſor, 
whoſe ſalary is paid out of the intereſt of 9, 000l. given by Dr, 


Sherrard for that purpoſe. An aſſiſtant to the profeſſor is 

Beſides the univerſity, Oxford had anciently ſeveral other 
buildings fet apart-for learning, as alſo a great number af fel. 
gious foundations: but the principal part of theſe were diſſohel 
defore the Reformation. The önly remnant» of all theſe reli- 
gious foundations: mow. left is a ſmall hoſpital ſituated about a 
mile Eaſti of the city. It was dedicated to St. Bartholomew, 
and was founded in the reign of Henry I. It formerly conſiſted 
of a maſter, who Was, a prieſt, a clerk, {ix infirm or leprous 
brethren, and two in health to take care of the houſe. In 1928 


King Edward III. gave it to Oriel-College, on condition oi 


their maintaining in it a chaplain and eight poor brethren. 
The city of Oxford gives title of Bart to the noble family 
of Harley. It has two good weekly- markets, on Wedneſdays 
m 51. 5! art oa EPET 1 ;. 
About two miles North of Oxford is a village called GoD- 
srow, which was once remarkable for a priory of Benedictine 
nuns, founded by al rich widow named Editha, who became 
the firſt abbeſs in 1138. Fair Rofamond, who was ſeduced by 
King Henry II. ſpent much of her time with theſe nuns, bete 


her amour with that prince, and. afterwards ended her days u 


them, She is faid to have, been the moſt beautiful woman of 
that age, and was the daughter of Lord Clifford, who ws 
great benetaQtor to this riunnery. There t rea 

lieve that Henry promiſed her marriage before he ſeduced her, 
though for political reaſons he afterwards eſpouſed Eleanor ol 


Guienne. He had two ſons by Roſamond, but that lac) ſhook | 


n ˖0 
the 
of this 


off all connections with him after he brought his. Que 


remainder of her days in penitence: Part of the churc 


ancient priory is ſtill ſtanding, particularly the tower; bern 


| the reſt is down, except a few fragments of the walls: 


— 


printed books and manaſcripts relating to heraldry and anti- 
quity, and the manuſcripts of Sir William Dugdalr; the ſecond | Gear 
| priory, there were many other religious foundations 


| 


Withit 


the church is a part of the monument erected to the memo) 


her being ſecreted in a bower near Woodſtock, and Poilabes 
by Queen Eleanor, ſeems to be a mere fable. Beſides _ | 
neighbourhood of Oxford; but they all fell at the gen — 
lution of religious houſes; and not a fingle veſtige of ciner ci 

ns. TIES IE 13 185 2 

Woops rock is a town of great antiquity, 

of the Saxons had a palace, Where thok 


a ext Were : 
oppoſite ſide, next the ſchoels, by a frontifpiece * ed on the 
N 1 


is great reaſon to 
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Boethius 
pow. in © 


„ 
kinds of - game. 


won af Edward: III. In the reign of Queen Mary, the 
Fasel ieabeth, her ſiſter, was kept a priſoner in this 


ace; and it is thought that ſhe eſcaped the flames at the inter- 
7 AS. k — 


0 of Philip of. Spain. From that time it was viſited occa- 


fonally by our ſovereigns till the civil wars, when the greateſt. 


of it was demoliſhed, and no. remains are now to ke 


ſen, e is pleaſantly . ſituated, and | contains many good : 


uildings: e town-houſe, which was, ęrected a few years 
2 45 pet edifice. The {treets OE e and as 
0 high road to Oxford, there are ſeveral good inns for the 

commodation of , travellers. is .2 g 
founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by Richard Cromwell, 
a citizen of London; and three alms-houſes for poor aged 
-ople. The town is noted for its manufactories of fine waſh- 
E gloves. and poliſhed ſteel watch- chains, both of which, 


ſor their goodneſs, are eſteemed equal to any made in England. 
The government of the town is veſted in a mayor, recorder, 
4 four aldermen, who are aſſiſted by ſixteen of the principal 
ita It has a good weekly-market 


inhabitants as common- council. | | 
on Tueſday, and is diſtant from London ſixty- three miles. 


In the reign of Q 


army of the grand alliance, formed by Great-Britain, Holland, 


Portugal, and other powers, againſt France and Spain, and upon | 


his deſcendants, male and female, as a monument of national 
prog for his bravery and conduct. A palace was alſo erected 
0 


r him at the public expence, in a very delightful ſituation, | 


about half a mile from Woodſtock, which, to commemorate 
the important victory he obtained over the French and Bavarians 
at Blenheim, was called Blenheim-Houſe. 


This magnificent ſtructure is built wholly of free-ſtone, from 
a deſign of Sir John Vanburgh. The roof is adorned with a 
handſome baluſtrade, and a great number of ſtatues; but the 


towers have a heavy appearance, and feem as if they would fink 


the fabric beneath the ſurface of the earth, which occaſioned | 
the wits of the age to write the following epitaph on the architect | 


aſter his death: LS 


Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee ! 


In many parts, however, the architecture is noble; but in 


others it is ſpoiled by a profuſion of decorations, which deſtroys 
the ſimplicity of the deſign. 1 : 
On the South-front, which is eſteemed the beſt, is a ſtatue of 


Lewis XIV. which that haughty tyrant had cauſed to be placed 
on the gates of Tournay, when he invaded the Low-Countries ; . 
but the bravery of our Englith forces brought it from that 
almoſt impregnable fortreſs, and placed it here in memory of 


the greateſt commander that ever ſupported” the glory of his 
country. on | 


On the Eaſt-ſide is a portal, through which you paſs into the 


houſe, and on it are many repreſentations of his grace's martial 
From this you are conducted to the great hail, 


achievements. 
the roof of Which is finely painted by Sir James Thornhill, and 
the whole is ſupported by pillars in the Corinthian order. The 
paintings in the hall are all- hiſtory-pieces, repreſenting the 


achievements of ſome of the Greek and Roman heroes, and 
were preſented to his grace by the King of Sardinia. On the 


left of the hall is a paſſage leading to the apartments, finely 


hung with rich tapeſtry, repreſenting Alexander's battles, with 


many pieces of Scripture-hiſtory, and ſome of the actions of the 
rſt Chriſtian fathers, 
Vandyke, and a whole-length 
to Charles IT. and mother of the firſt Duke of St. Aiban's, from 
whom the noble family of Beauclerk are deſcended. The other 


Palatings are ſo numerous, that it would require a volume to 
nibe them, and many are executed by the greateſt maſters in 


Italy. 
| The: elan 
apartments ; .and over" the door is a buſt of the duke. The 


apartment below this ſaloon is euriouſly contrived as a retreat 


3 hot weather, the floor being all laid with fine marble, which 
e. ſuch a coolneſs over it, that. it is extremely agreeable. 
F a walls are painted with figures of the drefſes uſed by the 
du Ar natſons in the univerſe. The ceiling repreſents the 
ta > ſtopped by peace in the career of his victories, and the 
pentry exhibits many of the battles and. ſieges in which his 
on Was engaged. BE! 13 40 
res gallery. is a moſt noble room, being 180 feet in length, 
l che height and breadth ſuited propertionably.. The pictures, 


3 parliaments. It was here [that the great 
mitgnagemares 1” the, Conſolation, gf Philoſophy, written by 
"0 * and the manuſcript, which is a great curioſity, is 
*e Briifh-Muſcum. Henry I. who, was as fond of 
ing as his father, repaired this palace, and walled in the 
Kaos. he.cauſed to be well ſtocked with deer, and various | 
Henry II. often reſided here, and in this 
ave his couſin in marriage to William, King of Scot- | 

7 t was allo the favourite reſidence of Edward I. whoſe | 

n Edmund was born in it, as was alſo Edward the Black 


ere is à good free-ſchool. 


neen Anne the honour and manor of the 
town and hundred of Woodſtock were ſettled by parliament on 
John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, who commanded the 


_— 


* 


picture of Eleanor Gwyn, miſtreſs | 


is equal in ſize and magnificence to the other 


a. 


There are alſo ſeveral fine paintings 7 I 


however, have been removed from it, and it is now uſed as 4 
library, where there is a vaſt collection of all ſorts of books, 
with gilt wire lattices before the caſes. The proſpe& from this 
magnificent room is the moſt charming that can be imagined. 
The Chineſe cloſet is extremely neat, and furniſhed with 
many fine paintings, beſides other curioſities, collected by the 
dutcheſa . ; . 
The chapel is as fine as can be imagined, and in it is a marble 
monument to the memory. of the duke and dutcheſs, done by 
Ryſbrack, with another for their ſon, who died of the ſmall-pox 
at Cambridge. | | | 
The gardens are ſpacious and agreeable ; they originally con- 
ſiſted of about 100 acres, but the preſent duke has made very 
large additions and many elegant improvements. The noble 
deſcent to the water on the South and Weſt, covered with 
flowery ſhrubs, and embelliſhed with other natural beauties, is 
not eaſy to be paralleled. About the middle of the grand 
approach is a magnificent bridge, conſiſting chiefly of one arch, 
in the ſtyle of the Rialto at Venice. The water is formed into 
a ſpacious lake, which covers the whole extent of a capacious 
valley, ſurrounded by an artificial declivity of a prodigious depth, 
and has been conſidered, both with regard to its accom- 
paniments and extent, as the moſt capital piece of water in the 
kingdom. . a 
The park is between ten and eleven miles in circumference, 
and contains many beautiful ſcenes. The lover of rural variety 


will be entertained here with every circumſtance of beauty 


which he can expect from diverſified nature; from hills and 
vallies, wood and water, It was in this park where the original 
palace ſtood, mentioned in our deſcription of Woodſtock. | 
We have before obſerved, that the ſtory of Fair Roſamond's 
being ſecreted here, with a view of ſecuring her from the rage 
and jealouſy of Queen Eleanor, is a tradition not well founded; 
but it is not improbable, that while the amour between this 
lady and that prince ſubſiſted, ſhe might reſide here: for it is 
ſaid that the romantic retreat, which was called Fair Roſamond's- 
Bower, was fituated here in the valley, to the North-Weſt of 
the bridge, near a remarkable bath, or ſpring, called at preſent 
Roſamond's-Well. In the grand avenue leading to the houſe 
is an elegant triumphal-arch, and near it a ſtately column, ter- 
minated by a ſtatue of the late duke; on the pedeſtal of the 
column is a long deſcription, which does ſo much honour to 
the memory of the duke, and at the ſame time to the Britiſh 
nation, that an accurate copy of it may not be diſpleaſing to our 
readers, more eſpecially as it gives a ſhort detail of the whole 
tranſactions and conqueſts of that illuſtrious general. The 
inſcription is as follows: | © 


The caſtle of Blenheim was founded by Queen Anne, 
In the fourth year of her reign, | 
In the year of the Chriſtian zra 170g. | 
A monument deſigned to perpetuate the memory of the 
| Signal victory . 
Obtained over the French and Bavarians, 
Near the village of Blenheim, 
On the banks of the Danube, 
By John, Duke of Marlborough: 

The hero, not only of this nation, but of this age; 
Whoſe glory was equal in the council and in the field; 
Who by wiſdom, juſtice, candour, and addreſs, 
Reconciled various, and even oppoſite intereſts ; 

| Acquired an influence 
Which no rank, no authority, can give, 

Nor any force but that of ſuperior virtue ; 
Became the fixed important centre, 
Which united, in one common cauſe, 

The principal ſtates of Europe ; 
Who by military knowledge, and irreſiſtible valour, 
In a long ſeries of uninterrupted triumphs, 
. Broke the power of France, 
When raiſed the higheſt, when exerted the moſt; 
| Reſcued the empire from defolation ; 
Aſſerted and confirmed the liberties of Europe. 


Philip, a grandſon of the houſe of France, united to the intereſts, 
directed by the policy, ſupported by the arms of that crown, 
was placed on the throne of Spain. King William III. 

© beheld this formidable union of two great, and once rival 
monarchies. At the end of a life ſpent in defending the 
liberties of Europe, he ſaw them in the greateſt danger. He 
provided for their ſecurity in the moſt effectual manner. Hg 
took the Duke of Marlborough into his ſervice. wo 


Ambaſlador-extraordinary and n eee to the States- 
General of the United-Provinces. 


The duke contracted ſeveral alliances before the death of King 


William. He confirmed and improved theſe. He contracted 
others after the acceſſion of Queen Anne; and re- united the 
confederacy, which had been diſſolved at the end of a former 
war, in a ſtriẽter and firmer league. 


Captain- 
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Ci.aptain- general and commander in chief f. 
1 * forces of Great- Britain, | 


The duke led to the field the army of the allies. He took, 


with ſurpriſing rapidity, Venlo, Ruremonde, Stevenſwaert, 
He extended and ſecured the frontiers of the 

Dutch. The enemies, whom he found inſulting at the gates 
of Nimegten, were driven to ſeek for ſhelter behind their lines. 


and Liege. 


He forced Bonne, Huy, Limburgh, in another campaign. 


He opened the communication of the Rhine, as well as the 


Maes. He added all the country between theſe rivers to the 


former conqueſts. The army of France, favoured by the 


defection of the elector of Bavaria, had penetrated into the 
heart of the empire. This mighty body bs expoſed to im- 
mediate ruin. . 
borough led his troops with unexampled celerity, ſecrecy, and 
order, from the Ocean to the Danube. He ſaw: he attacked: 
nor ſtopped, but to conquer the enemy. 
Bavarians, ſuſtained by the French, in their ſtrong intrench- 
ments at Schellenberg. He paſſed the Danube. A ſecond 


royal army, compoſed of the beſt troops of France, was ſent [| 


to reinforce the firſt. That of the confederates was divided. 
Wich one part of it the ſiege of Ingoldſtadt was carried on. 
With the other the duke gave battle to the united ſtrength 
of France and Bavaria, On the ſecond day of Auguſt 1704, 
he gained a more. glorious victory than the hiſtories of any 
age can boaſt. The heaps of ſlain were dreadful proofs of 
his valour. 
his priſoners, proclaimed his mercy. Bavaria was ſubdued, 
Ratitbon, Auſbourg, Ulm, Meminghen, all the uſurpations 


of the enemy, were recovered. The Liberty-Diet, the peace | 
of the empire, were reſtored. From the Danube the duke | 


turned his victorious arms towards the Rhine and the Moſelle. 
- Landau, Treves, Traerbach, were taken. In the courſe of 
one campaign the very nature of the war was changed. The 


invaders of other ſtates were: reduced to defend their own. ] 


The frontier of France was expoſed in its weakeſt part to the 
efforts of the allies. ; | = 
That he might improve this advantage, that he might puſh the 
ſum of things to a ſpeedy deciſion, the Duke of Marlborough 
led his troops early in th 
Moſelle. hey, whom he had ſave 
neglected to ſecond him now, They, who might have been 
his companions in conqueſt, refuſed to join him. When he 
ſaw the e deſigns he had formed fruſtrated by private 
_ Intereſt, by pique, by jealouſy, he returned with ſpeed to the 
Maes. e returned, and fortune and victory returned with 
him. Liege was relieved ; Huy retaken. The French, who 
had preſſed the army of the States-General with ſuperior 
numbers, retired behind intrenchments, which they deemed 
iümpregnable. The duke forced theſe intrenchments, with 
inconſiderable loſs, on the ſeventh day of July 1705. He de- 
feated a great part of the army which defended thern. The 
reſt eſcaped by a precipitate retreat. If advantages propor- 
tionable to this ſucceſs were not immediately obtained, let the 
failure be aſcribed to that misfortune which attends moſt 
confederacies ; a diviſion of power, where one alone ſhould 
command. The diſappointment itſelf did honour to the duke. 
It became the wor of mankind, how he could do ſo 
much under thoſe reſtraints, which had hindered him from 
doing more. | | 
Powers more abſolute were given him afterwards. The increaſe 
of his powers multiplied his victories. At the opening of 
the next campaign, when all his army was not yet aſſembled ; 
- when it was hardly known, that he had taken the field; the 
noiſe of his . was heard over Europe. On the 12th 
of May 1706, he attacked the French at Ramilies. In the 
ſpace of two hours the whole army was put to flight. The 
vigour and conduct with which he improved this ſucceſs, were 
equal to thoſe wherewith he gained it. Louvain, Bruſſels, 
Molines, Liege, Ghent, Oudenard, Antwerp, Damme, 
Bruges, Coutray, ſurrendered. Oſtend, Menin, Dender- 
mond, and Aeth, were taken. Brabant and Flanders were 
recovered. Places which had reſiſted the greateſt generals for 
months, for years; provinces, diſputed for ages, were the 
conqueſts of a ſummer. Nor was the duke content to tri- 
umph alone. Solicitous for the general intereſt, his care 
extended to the remoteſt ſcenes of the war. He choſe to 
| leſſen his own army, that he might enable the leaders of 
other armies to conquer. To this it muſt be aſcribed that 
Turin was relieved ; the duke of Savoy reinſtated ; the French 
driven with confuſion out of Italy. | | 
Theſe victories gave the confederates an opportunity of carry- 
ing the war on every fide into the dominions of France. But 
ſhe continued to enjoy a kind of peaceful neutrality in Ger- 
many. From Italy the was once alarmed, and had no more 
to fear. The entire reduction of his power, whoſe ambition 
had cauſed, whoſe ſtrength had ſupported the war, ſeemed re- 
| ſerved for him alone, who had ſo triumphantly began the 
_ glorious work. 
The barrier of France on the fide of the Low-Countries had 
been forming for more than halt a century, What art, 
power, expence, could do, had been done to render it impe- 


e following yu once more to the 
a few months before, 


4.4 © 
+ 4&6 4 


n that memorable criſis, the Duke of Marl- ] 
| Lille, the bulwark of this barrier, was beſieged. A numero 


He forced the 


A marſhal of France, whole legions of French, | 


* 
14 
by 


The French aſſembled all their force. 
the town. The Duke of Marlborough offered them battle 


5— netrable. Vet here ſhe was moſt expofed; for here the , 
. of Marlborough threatened to attack her. eue 
Tocover what they had gained by ſurpriſe, or had been 
to them by e F e to bog, Dor 
the Schelde. At their head were the princes of Au 
and their moſt fortunate general the Duke de Vers. 
Thus commanded, thus poſted, . they hoped to Che Ws 
victor in his courſe. Vain were their hopes. The D 1 
Marlborough paſſed the river in their ſight. He dest 
their whole army. The approach of night concealed, f 
proximity of Ghent favoured their flight. They ne whe 
nothing to repair their loſs, . to defend their frontie; ies 
generals, new armies; appeared in the Netherlands, bo 


contributed to enhance the glory, none were able to retard th 
ö LU me. 


progreſs of the confederate army. 


1 and a marſhal of France, defended the "ht 
rince Eugene of Savoy commanded, the Duke of Frey 
rough covered and ſuſtained the fiege. The river. 0 
feized, and the communication with Holland interru 
The duke opened new communications with great lab 

and much greater art. Through conntries aver-run by © 


Were 


enemy, the neceſſary convoys arrived in fafety. O 
The troops which attacked it "9 Nos: 1 


Was attacked. 
defence of Liſle was animated by aſſurances of relief. 


without ſuſpending the ſiege. They abandoned the enter. 


priſe. They came to fave the town. They were ſpeQator 


of its fall. 5 
From this conqueſt the duke haſtened to others. The poſts 


taken by the enemy on the Schelde were ſurpriſed. Tha 
river was paſſed the ſecond time, and, notwithſtanding the 


great preparations made to prevent it, without oppolitian. 
Bruſſels, beſieged by the elector of Bavaria, was relieved. Ghent 
ſurrendered to the duke in the middle of a winter remarkhiy 
ſevere. 
the place. ; 
As foon as the ſeaſon of the year permitted him to open another 
campaign, the duke beſieged and took Tournay. He inveſted 
Mons. Near this city, the French army, covered by thick 


for no 


woods, defended by noble entrenchments, waited to molell, 
nor preſumed to offer battle. Even this was not attempted 
by them with impunity. On the laſt day of Auguſt 700 
the duke attacked them in their camp. All was employed; 
nothing availed againſt the reſolution of ſuch a general, aginf 
the fury of ſuch troops. The battle was bloody. The 
event decifive. The woods were pierced. The fortifications 
trampled down. The enemy fled. The town was taken, 
Doway, Bethune, Aire, St. Venant, Bouchain, underwent 
the ſame fate in two ſucceeding years. Their vigorous reiil- 
ance could not fave them. The army of France durit not 
attempt to relieve them. It ſeemed preſerved to defend the 
capital of the monarchy. | 

The proſpect of this extreme diſtreſs was neither diſtant nor 
dubious. The French acknowledged their conqueror, aud 


ſued for peace. 


Theſe are the actions of the late Duke of Marlborough, 
Performed in the compaſs of a few years, 
Sufficient to adorn the annals of ages. 

The admiration of other nations 
Will be conveyed to lateſt poſterity, 

In the hiſtories even of the enemies of Britain. 
The ſenſe which the Britiſh nation had 
Of his tranſcendent merit, 

Was expreſſed 
In the moſt ſolemn, moſt effectual, moſt durable manner. 
The acts of parliament infcribed on this pillar 

Shall ſtand | 
As long as the Britiſh name and language laſt, 
Illuſtrious monuments 
Of Marlborough's glory. 
And 
Of Britain's gratitude, 


Upon the whole, there is in every part of this noble maniio 
ſuch a profulion of magnificence as is ſeldom to be met Win; 

ooner is one curioſity. viewed than another preſents ſel}, 
and the mind is loſt in continual admiration. In ſhort, the 
whole may be conſidered as a noble monument of Engliſh gts, 
titude, to 8 the memory of a man, whoſe actions w. 
remain an everlaſting honour to the nation. 

The duke's deſcendants are obliged, by way of homage, 
the tenure of this manor, to preſent annually a ſtandard to iu 
king on the ad of Auguſt, the anniverſary of the victory © 
Blenheim ; and this ſtandard is kept in a cloſet in the queen 
dreſſing- room at the palace of Windſor. : ( 

In the neighbourhood of Woodſtock are the villages © 
BEGBROOK and BLADEN, remarkable for an old fortificati” 


for 


commonly called the Round-Caſtle, which ſtands near Begd'9? ; | 
Church, though it is in the pariſh of Bladen. Near u 


ſubterraneou 


pted. 


They marched towardz 


An army, little inferior to his own, marched out cf 
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— — ; 1 : age under the river Charwell; but when, Or 


udte eit was made, is not known)... [7 = 1 
on what weve Ie Re et Web of Blenheim is DriTcn- 


enheim Oxford; and the hills bey a 
| — — — and the offcesf v ich form two 
Sw Wings, have 4 communication with the principal build- 

kom By The leelling contains an aſſembly of the 
finely preg by Kent Tue ef the eomparnmtits are filled 

** Norical pieces from the ſame hand: de ef Which repie- 
on —— meeting Venus, his mother, ini thè wood near ar- 
1 and die other, Venus preſonting Zneas with the new! 


ar” Clapton ts, hiſtorians, and orators, properiydiſpoſed ;- 
"I neee ale baſfs-relieves/ copied from Aer ont of the 
: tine Moſcumn, with a ſtatue of the Venus de Mediois. 
ny ANY iece is ſuperb and lofty, and decor ted within 
— of the late Earl o Litchfield, by Akerman. Gen 281) 4b 
intended: 
pleaſing e 


room is well adapted to the uſe for which it was! 

2 mp” its elegance cannot fail of /produeing the moſt 
FR on the ſpectator. It is ornamented! Witt a great 
of beautiful paintings, among whieh is ohe of Rubens gn, cal 
125131 & 10 I ENSHAM. It was once a place of great repute, having in it a 


number tad * pe” bar | 

is family hunting with wild beats? l 
e * m 1 exceeding noble, and finiſhed Witlu the 
eſt elegance. Among other paintings here are the capital pore 


n LY 
$3.58 Þ . 


genen en VIII. and Printe Henry, by Helbeih. There 
enry VIII. and Prince Henry, by Holbein. There 
_— — piece of Charles I. with his ſon ar his knee, by 


Vandyke. But the moſt remarkable painting here is that of Sir 


Henry Lee, with the maſtiff which laved Hs life, by Johnſon. | 


The ſtory of this piece is founded on a miraculous eſbape of Sir. 
Henry from: being afſafſingted by one of his own ſervants, wh 
had formed a deſign” of robbing the houſe, after having murdered 
his maſter. But, providentially, on the night this project was int 
tended to be put in execution, the maſtiff, though n6 favourite 
with, nor ever taken notice of by his maſter, accompanied him 
ſtairs, crept under the bed, and could not be driven away by 
e ſervant; when at lengtk Sir Henry ordered him to be left: 
and in the dead of night, the ſame ſervant entering the toom to 
execute his deſign, Was inſtantly ſeized by the dog, and, upon 
1 confeſſed his intentions. 


7 » 


e damaſk bed chamber is adorned with tapeſtry; repreſenting | 


s ſqueezing grapes, and engaged in othef ſports; the furni- 
9 the 4 12 is rich oven ag The tapeſtry 
drawing-room is alſo adorned with S ene, repreſenting the 
Muſes and Apollo, a vintagée, and ehanalian ſcenes; and 
there are ſome good portraits here. From this apartment there 
is a delightful view of a winding valley, with a ſerpentine canal, 
over which is an elegant bridge from a deſign of Palladio.i- The 
ceiling and walls of the ſaloon are richly ſtuccoed ;/ aud in the 
middle compartment of the roof is a repreſentation of Flora and 
the Zephyrs. Here is alſo am excellent antique of the goddeſs 
of Health, about thirty inches in height, purchaſed from Dr. 
Mead's collection. On its pedeſtal is a baſs-relief'of the head of 
Eſculapius, cut with remarkable boldneſs. 
In the green damalk drawing-room the chimney- piece is finely 
executed by Scheemaker, and finiſhed with two ſmall Corin- 
thian columns. In the middle is a landſcape, by Wootton. 
Over the doors are two ſtriking pictures brought from Italy, of 
ruins, rocks, and caſcades. Here is alſo a table of Italian 
marble, having a greeniſh ground interſperfed with white 
veins. ' 2. C7 he or 

In the gilt drawing-room is a full length portrait of Charles II. 
and the Dutcheſs of Cleveland, by Lely; with two other 
portraits by Kneller, and two curious tables of Egyptian mar- 


ble. In the velvet bed- chamber both the bed and hangings are of þ 
The chimney-piece is elegantly 
finiſhed by Scheemaker, and adorned with a proſpect of a ruin 


nch figitred Genoa velvet. 


dy Paul Panini. a 


The tapeſtry-room is curiouſly ornamented in the Chineſe which is a, pro rue | 
Ja conſiderable trade. It is at preſent, however, a very trifling 


tate, Here are two pieces of tapeſtry; one of which oa 
te Cyclops forging the armour of Æneas; the other, 


piece, which is finely finiſhed in white marble, is a capital picture 
of the Duke and Dutcheſs of York, and the Princeſſez Mary and 
Anne, by Sir Peter Lely ; and over the doors are two maſterly 
landſcapes, by an Italian hand. On the whole, this ſeat is 3 
noble repoſitory of valuable and maſterly portraits, executed by 
the moſt eminent aitiſts in that ſpecies of painting; Rubens, 
Vandyke, Sir Peter Lely, and our ingenious countryman and 
nval of Vandyke, Johnſon. As a' piece of architecture, this 
ſeat is not inferior to any for the juſtneſs of its proportions, and 
the convenient diſpoſition of its apartments. With regard to 


- 


Is furniture and decorations, it is finiſhed with tafte rather than 


— and adorned with that elegance which reſults from 
0 nnr. or WIT NRV, is a town of great antiquity, plea- 
wu fituated on the Roman highway, called Akemin-Street. 
_ a place of conſiderahle repute before the conqueſt,” after 
Wer, , the number of its inhabitants increaſed ſo faſt, that it 

"ved kummonſes to ſend members to parliament in tlie 


O. 22 


lonadeb. Nie hall is elegantly decorhted, and 


e'Cyc eptune, | 
with his proper attendants, giving directions about refitting |] 
veſſel, which has juſt been thipwrecked; Over the chimney- 


The ſeiendes are introduced as ornaments, with buſts | 


aſſaſſintzted by one of his own ſervanits; who 


8 


————— — — 
. — — 
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continued. | | F 
The town chiefly conſiſts of one ſtteet about a mile in length, 
and is remarkable for a great manufactory carried on for makir 
blankets, and different Torts of woollens; and more of theſe 
2 are ſaid to be made here thin at any other town in the 
ingdom. Several waggon-loads' of blankets: gre ſent every 
week to London, from whence they are exported to foreign 
parts. The fineſt wool is brought from Herefordſhire and 
: Worceſterſhire, and the coarſeſt from Lincolafhire. There are 
| upwards of 500 weavers in the town, who work up about 7000 
packs of wool annually ; and there are not leſs than g0ao per- 
; ſons annually employed in carding and ſpinning: , The- blankets 


are ſcoured by mills erected on the tiver Windruſh, whoſe water, 
from a peculiar nitrous quality, is well adapted for the purpoſe. 
| Here is an excellent free-ſchool founded by Mr. Box, an emi- 
| nent Druggiſt of London ; and beſides a handſome ſalary for the 


| maſter, he left a good library of books, and appointed the maſter 
and fellows of Oriel-College, Oxford, to be its viſitors. There 


is alſo an hoſpital for the widows of ſix diſtreſſed blanket- 


makers, and a charity-ſchool for the poor children of the town. 


diſtant from London ſixty-four miles. 
Fo the Eaſt of Witney is a fmall, but agreeable village, called 
noble monaſtery for monks of the Benedictine order, which was 
tbunded before the Norman conqueſt, Great part of the front 
of this building, with two towers, are {till ſtanding, from 
Which it appears that when perfe& it was a moſt magnificent 
ſtructure. | | © 
BAMPTON is a poor town ſituated on a ſmall ſtream that runs 


long ſince fallen to decay, does not at preſent contain any thing 
remarkable. It has a ſmall church, with a charity-ſchool for 
twenty boys. The inhabitants, however, carry. on ſome trade, 
particularly in making of leather breeches, jackets, gloves, 
and other articles. It has a weekly-market on Wedneſday, and 
is diſtant from London ſixty. nine miles. | 5 
BURFORD 1s a town of great antiquity, as appears from a 
bloody battle fought here between the Weſt-Saxons and the 
Mercians, wherein the former were conquerers. In this battle 
Cothred, King of the Weſt-Saxons, ſeized the ſtandard of the 
Mercians; and in memory of that event, the inhabitants uſed 
formerly, on a certain day in the year, to carry one through the 
town on a pole, in imitatiom of the original. The town was in- 
corporated by a charter from Henry II. and although it is no 
much decayed from its ancient grandeur, yet it has a common 
ſeal, and is governed by two bailiffs, with proper officers. It has 


| a good weekly- market on Saturday, and is diſtant from London 


ſeventy-one miles. WO 8 
- CHARLEBURY is alſo: a very ancient town, and ſormerly of 
great repute; but it is now ſo decayed as hardly to deſerve the 
name of a village. It had formerly a good week ly- market, but 
that has been long diſcontinued; nor is there a ſingle building in 
the town that merits the notice of a traveller. 
CHirPING-NoRTON was a place of ſome note in the, time of 
the Saxons, from whom it received its name, on account. of its 
having a market; 'Ceapan, from which Chipping is derived, ſig- 
nifying to cheapen and the epithet Norton. was added, to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from another place to the South-Weſt of Witney, 
eullod Briſe- Norton. It anciently ſent members to parliament, 
but that privilege has been loſt ever ſince the reign of Edward III. 


| 


| 


It is, however, a corporation, and is governed by: two bailiffs, 
who are empowerèd to hold a court, and to judge and determine 
in all actions under the value of 4l. The ſtreets of this town 


are very irregular, and the only building in. it that merits parti- 
cular notice is the church, which is a handſome edifice, and 
built after a curious model. It contains a great number of an- 


cient monuments, by the inſcriptions on many of which it appears 
that ſome of the inhabitants of the town formerly were wealthy, 
which is a, proof that the place at that time muff have carried on 


toiyn; but it has a good weekly- market on Wedneſday, and is 
diſtant from London ſeventy- four miles. 0 80 
In the neighbourhood of this town are the remains of an 


ancient monument, now called Rollrick's-Stones. They are 


very lofty; and placed in a circular direction, with. one taller than 
tlie reſt, Which the people call the King. As theſe ſtones have 
not any reſemblance to the Britith antiquities, we are. ſuppoſed 
to have been ſet up in memory of Rollo, the famous Daniſh 
commander. But we'ate of opinion that they were ſet up by 
ſome of the firſt inhabitants of this iſland, and uſed as a temple 
by the Druids,” long before that at Stonehenge. There are ſe- 
veral of the like nature in other parts of the kingdom, and the 
workmantſhip-is'a ſtrong proof of their having been erected at a 
period when the people were utterly unacquainted with the liberal 
arts. | 


A few miles to the North-Eaſt of Chipping-Norton is a 


village called Hooks-Nox rox, but vulgarly called HoGs- 
NORTON: It is ſuppoſed to have been anciently a royal ſcat of 
the Saxon kings, though there are not at preſent the leaſt re- 
mains of antiquity to juſtify ſuch an aſſertion. The place is re- 


— 


markable for a bloody battle fought between the Danes and the 
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| reign of Edward II. but that privilege has been long-ſince-dif- 


Witney has a good weekly-market on Thurſday, and is 


into the Thames. It is a place of great antiquity, but having 
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Engliſh in the year 914, in which the latter were defeatẽd; and II BICOESYER, off BrsrER, is a place of great an 8 
there are in its neighbourhood ſeveral barrows, or ſepulchral mo- pears from ſeveral Daniſh monuments found at it in the? ca 
numents, of the ancient Britons. ' In former times the people tury. There was alſo a monaſtery founded here ye 
of this place were reputed to be ſo vulgar in their manners, that end of the reign, of. Henry II. and an hoſpital for poor © ater 
it was a common term of e all over the county, to call a 4 but both fell at the general diſſolution of religious 4 pie 
ehurliſh clown as bad as a Norton- Hg. lm not the leaſt remains of either are now to be ſeen, al 
In the neighbourhood of this place is another ſmall village, At preſent Biceſter is but a poor place, and the on], Duty 
called CoLD-NoRToN, where there was formerly a convent tor; If. in it that merit the leaſt notice, 'are.a good church mn ul 
, Ciſtertian monks; but not the leaſt remains of this ancient I endowed free-ſchool.- The {beer brewed here is fat a hy Ap 
edifice are now to be ſee. II beſt in the whole county. It has a good weekly-market 7 
Baxzuxv is a large populous town, ſeated on the river Char- and is diſtant from London fifty-ſix miles. anda, 
well, and diſtant from London ſeventy-five. miles. It had for- In the neighbourhood of this town: are the remains of 
merly a caſtle, but that has been long ſince totally demoliſhed. || fortification called Aldeeſter, which in, che Saxon langu nal 
The church is an exceeding handſome. ſtructure, beſides Which I} fies an old caſtle, They are ſituated on the Roman ent 
there is a meeting-houſe for Proteſtant diſſenters. Here are like-' I} called Akeman-Street, and the ſurrounding ground is e 
wiſe a good free-ſchool, two charity-ſchools, and ſeveral alms- common belonging to the inhabitants of a neighbouring Ky a 
%% e) ĩͤ . | to Digs That this was a A of great ſtrength, and even a flowig.” 
This town was incorporated by Queen Mary, but its privi- I city, is evident | vi the great number of coins and Other ant; 
leges were greatly enlarged. by OD IT. and it obtained a new uities that have been dug up; and it, 1s no uncommon es 
charter from George I by which it is now governed by a mayor, f 


8 l or the huſbandmen to break their ploughs againſt the ring 
high-ſteward, recorder, and ſix of the principal inhabitants, I the foundation, The city was fenced round with a bank * 

afliſted. by thirty-ſix : common- council, with a town-clerk and 4 ditch, which is ſtill, viſible. The little brook that runs throu 
other proper officers. VVV che ditch on the South-ſide originally encompaſſed the cit A 
In the civil-wars a garriſon was placed in the caſtle by the par- I ſides of which faced the four cardinal points. There 2 ſill 
liament. The king was going to beſiege it, but hearing that I the traces of a ſtreet that paſſed through the middle of the city 
the Earl of Eſſex was at Keynton, near Edge-Hill, he reſolved to |} from North to South, and another ſtreet croſſed the cont 8 
go and attack him. The battle was fought: the next day, but I way. Great foundations have likewiſe been found in the al 
though the victory was doubtful, the King ſoon after took Ban- If joining fields, and on the Weſt is an artificial mount called 
1 of Roman, bricks, ſtones, and four. 
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bury-Caſtle, in which were 800 foot and a troop of horſe, half of I} Caſtle-Hill, which is fu 


whom took arms under his banner, and- marched with him: 


The trade of Banbury is at preſent conſiderable, great quan- | 
tities of cheeſe are made, which 1s eſteemed excellent in its quality. 


The lands in the neighbourhood are remarkably fertile, and pro- 
duce the fineſt paſture. The place is likewiſe noted for a parti- 
.cular kind of cakes, called Banbury-Cakes, in imitation of 
which great quantities are made, and ſold by that name in Lon- 
don. The town has a weekly-market on Thurſday, and 


is diſtant from London ſeventy-five miles. | 
Not far from hence is the ancient caſtle of BROUGHTON, ſo 


called from the. village where it is ſituated. It is almoſt entire, 


except the outer walls, which are greatly decayed. - It is built 
on a moſt r wy" ſpot, and has been for many years the man- 
fion-houſe of ſucceſſive gentlemen. n. 

To the North of Banbury is Hanwerrt-Paxk, the ſeat of 
Sir Jonathan Cope, Bart. where there is a clock which is eſteem- 
ed a great curioſity. It moves by water, and ſhews the time by 
the riling of a new gilded ſun for every hour, moving in a'hemi- 
ſphere of wood, each ſun having in its centre a figure for the 
Hour. For inſtance, One, which, aſcending half way to the 
zenith of the arch, ſhews it to be a quarter paſt One ; at the 
zenith, half an hour; whence deſcending half way towards the 
horizon, three quarters; and at laſt abſconding under it, there 
| ariſes another gilded ſun above the horizon, to the other ſide of 
the arch, bearing the figure 2; and ſo of the reſt. | 


At a ſmall diſtance from Hanwell-Park, at the N orthern ex- 


of the county, is a village called CLEYDON, noted for 


way 1 
ſpring, which flows all the year, but moſt plentifully in 


a ſmal 


the drieſt weather. 


A little to the Eaſtward of this ſpring are three ſtones, one of 


which is in this county, another in Northamptonſhire, and the 


dations. [3-15 ane ; . 
At a village called AupLEy, a little to the North of Biceſer 
are the remains of another, caſtle, but of much later lat 
than the former, It is thought to have flouriſhed: in the 
reign of King Stephen, and to have been deſtroyed by order of 
that monarch. | | 


. THAME, or TAME, is ſo called from a ſmall river of thi 


name, which riſes in Buckinghamſhire, and in its courſe water 
the North part of this town. It is pleaſantly ſituated on an ei. 


nence, from hence there is a moſt delightful proſpe& of the 
neighbouring counties. TH 


When the Danes ravaged this part of the county, they formed 
a ſtrong 2 and defended themſelves with great bravery; but 
Edward the Elder took it by ſtorm, and put every one of them 
to the ſword. After the death of that prince the Daties returned, 
and in revenge maſſacred the people of the town in a moſt cruel 
and barbarous manner, In the reign of Henry III. Henry 
Lexington, Biſhop of Lincoln, made, at his own expence, a 
fine road from Oxford through this town, which brought to it 
ſuch a number of the ſtudents and others, that it continued for 
ſome time in a 1 condition. | | 
The town chiefly conſiſts of one large ſtreet, in the centre of 


which is a ſpacious market-place; and the church is a noble 


Gothic ſtructure. Here is a good free-ſchool founded in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the maſter of which is nominated by 
the warden and ſcholars of New-College, Oxford ; and there 
is an alms-houſe for five poor men and a woman. It hasa 
weekly-market on Tueſday, and is diſtant from London forty- 
ſix miles. 

WATLINGTON is a place of great antiquity, and ſuppoſed by 
ſome to have received its name 2 the manner of the ancient 
Britons building their houſes with wattles, or wicker-work. It 
had anciently a caſtle, but the only traces of-it left, are an emi- 
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third in Warwickſhire. | | | 
At CLATTERCOTE, a village near Cleydon, was anciently a [| nence and a moat, the latter of which is now converted into pins 

; | priory of Gilbertine monks, founded in the reign of King John. || fiſh-pond. ones fb : : ing — 
| ? Part of this ancient ſtructure is ſtil} ſtanding, and is in the poſſeſſion At preſent the town does not contain any thing remark» e 
i of the Cartwrights, who have converted it into a dwelling-houſe, || able, except a fine market-houſe, and a free grammar-ſchoo|, ſchool f 
; DoppinGT0N, or DEDDINGTQN, is a place of great anti- where youth are qualified for the univerſity, It has a weekly- The pre 
ö quity, and formerly ſent members to parliament; but that pri- market on Saturday, and is diſtant from London forty-five ancient « 
. vilege has been long taken away, though on what account is [| miles. 1 1 which is 

ö not known. It had anciently a caſtle, but not the leaſt veſtige To the North of this place is a village called SHERBORY, county, 
1 of it now remains. It is at preſent a very poor town, under the II where there is a fine ſeat belon ing to.the Earl of Macclesfield. brought 
14 government of a bailiff; and excluſive of a charity-ſchool, has || The late earl added to it an obſervatory, which is well furniſhed ſent chie 
14 not a ſingle building that merits particular notice. The weekly- II with all ſorts of inſtruments for making aſtronomical calcu» Bowwe) 
1 market is on Saturday, and its diſtance from London ſixty-two I lations. | | | lid of w 
115 miles. 5 „„ To the Eaſt of Sherborn is an agreeable village called a few pl 
19% In the pariſh of Doddington a remarkable cuſtom 7 STOKEN-CHURCH, but it does not contain any thing te- The inſc 
1 prevailed with young men at marriages, the particulars of whic markable, ö contain 
Ib j 1 were as follow: the bridegroom let up a poſt perpendicular to || At ApweLL, a ſmall village in the neighbourhood, are the have bee 
148 the. horizon, and placed acroſs the top of it a ſlender piece of {| remains of an ancient fortification, ſuppoſed by ſome to have of beaſts 
1 timber, moveable upon a ſpindle. At one end of this moveable I been a Daniſh work, and erected when thoſe barbarians ra of ancie; 

1.879 iece was faftened a board, and at the other a bag of ſand, || this of the iſland about the beginning of the eleventh centuij, 
Lf If he young men who attended the bride and bridegroom, being || at which time they deſtroyed the city of Oxford, But others ale B 
mounted on horſeback, with each a ſtaff in his hand, in the man- I of opinion that it is the remains of one of thoſe monuments 

ner of a lance, ran at the board, as knights formerly did at each || ereQed by the ancient Britons, to preſerve the memory ol Joan 
other in tournaments : and he that firſt broke the board with his II their deceaſed relations, as it has ſome reſemblance to the man) to Milto! 
ſtaff, .in his career, received ſome honorary prize: but this prize || ancient ſtructures of the ſame nature in different parts of the Philips, | 
could not be obtained without ſome danger to the adventurer; for || kingdom. | 2 ] ohn was 
pe Watical-} 


as the croſs piece of timber, to one end of which the board was 

faſtened, turned very freely upon its axis, a ſmart blow upon the 
board brought the bag of ſand, which hung at the other end, 
round with proportionable violence, from which the rider gene- 
rally received a ſmart ſtroke upon/his back, neck, or head, and 


was ſometimes unhorſed, to the great diverlian of the ſpeRators, 


ORCHESTER is a village of conſiderable antiquity, as T 

from its being mentioned by all our ancient hiſtorians. It Wa 
one of the Roman ſtations, and great numbers of their coins Hat 
been dug up here, which were doubtleſs buried in order to Pp” 
ſerve them in caſe of a defeat, when they were going to £08" 
with the Britons. Some remains of the fortitications ae | a 


= owe + 
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Wes gre LEN ing. of two banks, with a trench between [| their ſpirit and way of writing in a manner ſuperior to all who 
to be ſeen, — Fil. —— the Saxons ſettled in this | had gone before him. The natural ſweetneſs of his temper, 
them, ow cn 3 was long defended by the Britons ; but I and the eaſy affability wherewith he treated every perſon, en- 
iſland,” the _ of. Se, "Kuſtin's diſciples ſettled in it, in || deared him to all the gentlemen in the college. 
being ſurren 5 the Welt-Saxons to the Chriſtian religion, in IE Dr. Aldrich, at that time dean of Chriſt's-Church, was much 
order do Convert e ſucceſsful, and fixed his feſidence at this [| addicted to ſmoking tobacco ; and one morning, Mr. Philips, 


Ah hi ver A 
win 2 _— — removed to Lincoln. From that time the 
Ace, U 3 


eclined; and the high road, which then paſſed 
e to Oxford, Teng turned another way, 
Jace was deſerted, and became a mere village, as it is at 
. though there is {till a good road from it to Oxford. It 
2 rly a weekly- market, but that has been long diſcon- 
. 3 it now contain any thing that merits the 
of a traveller, except what 


—_ Teſt of Watlington, t ow vill called 
| ſt of Watlington, two miles, is a. village ca 
3 in hiſtory for being the ſeat of the ancient 


* an hoſpital, H God, for 

= unded an hoſpital,” called the: Houſe of , 
” ——_— thirteen —— aged mien, who were to have a 
a mfortable ſubſiſtence, and the prieſts obliged not only to.ſay 
L ſs and preach, but alſo to teach all the children who were 
willing to attend the firſt principles of Latin grammar; for the 
ſupport of which he left three manors, with all their appurte- 
— This was certainly a very benevolent inſtitution, and, 
to keep it in proper order, the lord- chancellor, and other great 
officers of ſtate, were intruſted with the guardianſhip. When 
the Reformation took place, although it was ſurrendered to the 
crown, yet it was not demoliſhed ; and the three manors which 
were left to ſupport it, were {till appropriated for its uſe : but ſuch 
has been the conduct of the directors of this foundation ſince 
that period; that although it is ſaid the rents amount to goool. an- 
nually, yet the ſchool, where many young men have been educated, 


lodging to a few perſons, who would willingly leave it could they 

ocure any other habitations. r th 
2 remarkable piece of Roman antiquity was diſcovered by the 
wheel of a waggon breaking through the ground of a common 


| as the time of Czſar's arrival. It is highly probable that this 


rhaps, have ſtolen it from the Romans. py 

Alſo, at a village called BENSINGTON, are ſtill viſible the re- 
mains of an ancient royal palace, which is ſaid to have been 
originally extremely elegant, but the ſituation on the ſide of the 
river having made it diſagreeable, it was deſerted, and is now 
ſallen to decay. We are told that it belonged to the Saxon kings, 
| but as it ſtood on the borders of the kingdoms of Weſſex and 
Mercia, it is probable that it belonged ſometimes to the one, and 
ſometimes to the other. | 

HENIEVY uPON THAMES, diſtant, from London thirty-five 
miles, is a very ancient town, the name being derived from the 
Britiſh word Henelley, that is, old place; and received the ad- 
| dition upon Thames, from its fituation on the banks of that 

river, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from other towns of the ſame 
name. It was formerly part of the eſtate of the barons of 
Hungerford ; and is now a corporation of great account, govern- 
ed by a warden, burgeſſes, and other officers. It has a conſider- 


timber to London, get a handſome living, and enrich the neigh- 
bourhood. The houſes in general are well built, and the church 
is a very noble Gothic ſtructure. There are alſo three diſſent- 
ing meeting-houſes, beſides one for the people called Quakers. 
Here are likewiſe- a good free-ſchool well endowed, a charity- 
ſchool for boys, and twenty-two alms-houſes for poor people. 
The preſent bridge over the Thames is built of wood, but the 
ancient one was of ſtone. The weekly-market is on Thurſday, 
which is ſo much frequented by farmers from moſt parts of the 
county, that ſeveral hundred loads of wheat and flour are 
brought to it every week, which are bought by the dealers, and 
ſent chiefly to the metropolis. Near to 3 is the village of 
Bowwey, where, in 1751, was dug up a ſtone coffin, on the 
lid of which was a Gothic inſcription tolerably plain, except in 
2 few places which were defaced by the workman's pick-axe. 

be inſcription, however, beſides the words Hie jacet, did not 
contain any thing remarkable, although the perſon buried muſt 
have been of high rank, as the coffin was carved with the figures 


of beaſts, birds, and warlike inſtruments, agreeable to the taſte 
ancient times. 


BiocxArHCAL Hisrokr or OXFORDSHIRE. 


A aun PHILIPS, who, of all the Engliſh poets, comes neareſt 
7 ilton in his manner of writing, was the ſon of Dr. Stephen 
ups, archdeacon of Salop, and rector of Bampton, where 
en 3 born in 1676. He went through a pit © of gram- 
dee learning in Weſtminſter- School, from whence he was 
ſtud 3 Chriſts-Church, Oxford. He was deſigned for the 
=> &e phyſic, to which he was naturally led by his love of 
}, and the weakneſs of his conſtitution ; for he ſeldom 


e what it was t ' , ' 
fo o enjoy a day's health. He was ſo extremely 
nd of the Greek and Roman claſſics, that he entered into 


9 


as been already menti- 


family of De la Pole, one of whom not only built a church in 


is now ſhut up, and the hoſpital, or alms-houſe, hardly affords 


Near this village, a few years ago, 


feld, which ſtruck againſt a Roman urn, filled with coins as old 


urn had been hid by one of the Belgian-Britons, who might, 


able corn and malt-market. The inhabitants are moſtly malt- 
ſters, mealmen, and bargemen ; who, by carrying corn and 


WP 4 


8 


and Mr. Smith, his chum, laid a wager, that if one of them 
would call on the dean, they would find him ſmoking. Mr. 
Philips was. the perſon who took the affirmative of the queſtion; 
and when he came to the dean's apartment, the doctor aſked 
him his buſineſs ?. To whom he anſwered in that ſimple manner 
to which he was accuſtomed from his infancy, telling the nature 
of the wager, and that he was come there to have it decided. 
% Mr. Philips (fays the dean, with the greateſt good-nature) 
you have loſt your wager, for I am not ſmoking, but filling my 
pipe.“ 1 ee 

fie poem entitled the. Splendid Shilling,“ raiſed his fame 
to ſuch a degree, that Lord Harcourt employed him to write a 


Mr. Addiſon on the ſame ſubject. This poem is ſtill in 
high reputation; but his greateſt and moſt celebrated work, is 
the Cyder, which may be conſidered as the beſt imitation of 
YOu Georgics that ever was written. MN 
He intended to have written a poem on the Laſt Judgment, 
as we are told by Mr. Smith ; but his continual ill ſtate of health 
at laſt brought on a conſumption, which put a period to his life 


his age. He was -buried in the cathedral of that city, but a 
Fed has been ſince erected to his memory in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey. | 


Thame, in this. county, in 1642. He received his firſt education 
at the free-ſchoo] of Abingdon in Berkſhire, from whence he 
was removed to Oriel-College, Oxford, where he finiſhed his 
ſtudies. When he left the univerſity, he entered himſelf a ſtudent 
in Gray's-Inn, where he made ſuch proficiency in the law, that 
he was ſoon called up to the bar. His great talents as a coun- 
ſellor procured him much buſineſs, and King Charles II. ap- 
pointed him recorder of London. It is to be obſerved, that 
this promotion by the crown was done in conſequence of the 
city having -been illegally deprived of its ſtatute by a writ of 
. quo warrants from the court of King's-Bench. On the acceſſion 
of James II. the office of recorder was taken from him by that 
| monarch, when he again went to the bar, and applied himſelf 
to the buſineſs of a counſellor with ſuch diligence and ſucceſs, 
as acquired him the moſt diſtinguiſhed reputation. | 
When the convention-met in 1688 he was choſen one of the 
members, and the Commons appointed him. to manage their 
debates with the Lords concerning the abdication, and the ne- 
ceſſity of placing the crown on the Prince and Princeſs of 
Orange. The firſt thing done by the new government was, to 
turn out the corrupt judges from the courts of Weſtminſter ; 
and Holt was made lord-chief-juſtice of the King's-Bench, and 
honoured with wp nat He diſcharged all the duties of his 


| office, during the ſpace of twenty-one years, with ſuch prudence 


and integrity as will ever do honour to his memory, Reſolute 
and undaunted in the cauſe of liberty, and defence of the laws, 
he not only incurred the diſpleaſure of the miniſters, but alter- 
nately brought upon himſelf the indignation of both houſes of 
parliament. | | 
When the Houſe of Commons claimed the. privilege of im- 
priſoning the ſubje& without a trial, Holt exerted himſelf to 
oppoſe them, and proceeded againſt ſeveral members of that 
houſe, after he had been forbidden. by an order from the ſpeaker. 
The houſe ſent their ſerjeant at arms to command his immediate 
attendance ; but he was ſo far from obeying the ſummons, that 
he ordered the afficer into cuſtody, This ſo enraged the houſe, 
that the ſpeaker went in perſon, with the mace in Nis hand ; but 
the intrepid judge ordered him to be gone, as he was ſitting in 
the ſeat of juſtice, repreſenting the perſon of his ſovereign ; and 
told him, that were the whole Houſe of Commons to come, he 
would not obey. He had ſuch an abhorrence of calling in the 
aid of the military, that when a riot happened at the Vine- 
Tavern in Holborn, about a young lady who had been ſeduced, 
and the chiet-juſtice was aſked, ©. Whether the guards might be 
ſent to diſperſe the mob ;” his lordſhip anſwered, © That if they 
ſent the military, and any man was killed, he would take care 
that the perſon who gave the order ſhould be hanged.” In the 
mean time he dreſſed himſelf in his robes, and went with a body 
of the peace officers to the Vine, where he addreſſed himſelf to 
the ſpectators, and told them the fatal conſequences of takin 
upon themſelves that power which the legiſlature had eee 
to the judges; deſiring them, at the ſame time, to deſiſt from 
doing any further miſchief, and depart quietly, otherwiſe he 
would afliſt with his own hands in taking them into cuſtody 
The preſence of the judge, and the authoritative manner in 
which he ſpoke, had ſo happy an effect on the rioters, that in a 
few minutes they diſperſed, and all was quiet. | 
This great lawyer, and upright magiſtrate, paid the debt of 
nature on the 5th of March 1709, and was interred in the church 
of Redgrave in Suffolk. _ %% = J00 | 
Joan Wiruor, Earl of Rocheſter, was born at Ditchley, 


near Woodſtock, in this county, in the month of April * 
is 


poem on the battle of Blenheim, in oppoſition to that compoſed 
J 


at Hereford, on the 15th of February 1708, in the gad year of 


Sir John Hol r, an eminent .* at law, was born at 
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e ee ETF BRITISH TRAVELLER” 


11 His fathet'b IE A greg t rat Aa the prinpiſ 1 5 ton who I along with' bimj and placed him in Trinity, College. = 
177 | | PE ep iartes' II. in his fight after the battle of Wor- but when he was obli ey to return th England be Dublin, 
7 ceſter, he was: obliged te remain an exile Hill the Reſtorztion, I finiſh his ſtudies in 5 John's: College, Cambridge py ke 

S w 


when he retugned tô England, and placed his ſon in Wadham- J eſteemed one of the handſomeſ? young mem in 
College, Oxf58: ba ett 23 17891) 14131 7} 255 Ke 4 n n tha 


1 Havi 7 Fa ed his ſtudfes ih that univerſity, he travelled into the Fleet, which — muſt 1 dein fore, ove n 
1 France 12 {ik x 5 any returning to England, the court ef which I court. His father procured 4 very able tutor for lie Ptof 
I was at thut tim extremely kcentious and corrupt, he immedi- whom he travelled through France and Italy, and . 


his native country, with all thoſe accompliſhments tha e 0 
1 Pu e ee e e the higheſt ſtation in life. He had — 
When the Dutch” war "broke out in 1665, he went as a a perfect knowledge of the languages, but alſo of 4 Cquireq” » 
voltintter th the Fogliſfifleet, and acquitted himſelf with great I branch of literature, particularly hiſtory, wherein h Mollet 
reputation; but he 9 his charggter of courage ſays Lord Clarendon, beyond overy Perſon at that el 
„ Re XX E FP | "ot: . oe ry perſon at- that ti 1 
in à quartet which He had with the Earl of Mulgrave. - His England. % ͤ ERR. 299535 01h 6 me in 
whole life appears to habe been one continued ſcene of riot and hen the civil-wars broke out in the reign of Cha | 
debaychery. . He, told Pr. Burnet, with Whom he was very] ſtood up las a true patriot, for che Intereſt of his Count:, I. d 
fiat; W for five years together, he PCN INS | | Joined with thofe who ſigned the petition for redreſs Ph and 
ot indeed all that time under the-viſible effects of liquor, but ances ; but being againſt any violence to the perſon of th 195 
yer fo cyot as to be maſter” of himfelf. The love of pleafure, when. his majeſty ſet up his ſtandard at Nottingham, Ben Rate 


afely betame 4 debauchee in his manners, and an atheiſt in his 
' q 2 21 $8 -:'4 ar 4 p63 iy. 4 3+ ar 501 TY. W : 8. j» 556 
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2nd 4 propenſity. to mirth, feen to have been his two rüling 
das. 7 


Thie one immerfe& him in great ſenfuality; and the 


other led him to many ſtrange ifrolics and adventures. Once, 


it is ſaid, he ſo diſguiſed Mimſelf, that his neureſt friends could 
rf have known E * Tower. Street for an 
Italian mountebank, hie mere praiſed: phyſic for Meral weeks. 


At thier times he would netatnorpftieſe himſelf into à porter or 


* 


ſumption, which awakened him to ſuch a ſenſe of his folkes, 
that he hegan ſeriouſly to reflect on his paſt conduct. Finding- 
hitnſelf 'ex&eding ill, he ſent for Dr. Burnet, who immediately 
went to hi | ? ; Torr 

with him concerning his paſt follies, and the fatal confequenices: 
that muſt inlevitably ariſe from Ris. libidindus Writings. He told 
the doctor Tr ſenſible of the impropricty of his 
paſt conduct, but that it | the | 
Fe had, however, ſeveral manuſcripts in a drawer, Which he 


deftred him to burn, and Weartily wilhed he could de the like 


in at his houſe in "Oxfordſhire, and cometſed freely 


t was too late to prevent the infection. 


a 5 r, in order to purſue ſbme low amour, or ridiculous: | 
ptoject. His many debaucheries at length brought on a con- 


land joined him, and . behaved. gallantly at the battle of Pa, 
Hill.” He beheld, however, with grief the melancholy fla. 1. 
which his country was plunged by the flames bf civil-war, wha 


for the character of this excellent perſon only in Lord Clarendon 
' hiſtory, we might: be accuſed of partiality; but te we? 
only admired by the ebe Was ac 


+ | | attached to the parliament; treated him with t! | 
1 with them that had been publithed. The doctor, who attended and his — been 1 . hel 
[If him nearly to his end ( afid who-afterwatds' wrote an account of poets of that age. Tt IA 
14 his life) ſays, © If ever he faw a ſincere penitent in the world, Sir WILLIAM D'Avinant; well known in the lite 
14 He was fure Rocheſter was one.“ He likewiſe informs vs, that I world for poetical compoſitions, was born in Oxford in — 
4 he laid open to his lordſhip the nature and evidences in ſupport? || his father being an inn-keeper in that city, Where Mr. Shake. 
1 of the Chriſtian religion; and leſt his repentance ſhould ariſe! J ſpear uſed to Todge when he went in the ſummer to viſe 
4 from the fears of death, he told him; that no perſon could be J Stratford upon Avon, the place of his nativity; and who often 
6 faid properly to repent, according to the Chriſtian religion, took notice: of young D'Avenant's genius. It doth not aper 
bi unleſs he conſidered: his ſins- as offences againſt the purity of I that he had” ever an — for whilſt hor 
" God's law, and as an indignity offered to his word. To all: I but ve young we find him taken into the ſervice of the liti 
1 mis his lordſhip anſwered with ſuch ſatisfaction, that Burnev || Dutcheſs of Richmond, probably upon the recommendation of art 
| was fully convinced he deſired life for no other reafon than to the celebrated Shakeſpear. He remained in that noble un No 4 
ſpend the remainder of his days in religious duties. The night J til! the breaking out of the civil-wars, and being in ding lf * 
2 pag the death of the eafl, Burnet was ſent for to London, I mind a ſtienuous royaliſt, he adhered to the king till his affairs 1 5 
his lady Having been taken dangerouſly, ill: He took the oppor- |], were tothlly ruined, upon which he Went abroad, and refed 
8. tunity of er while the earl was afleep, who, as foon as I at Paris, till the Reſtoration took place. - In the time of his ty I 
he poke, aid, 1 15 my good friend gone!“ Being anſwered I exile he wrote ſeveral pieces; but being reduced to great di- yes A 
in the affirmative, he re lied, &, Then T ſhall die ſoon;“ and J culties, he ventured over to England, in order to procure ſong de = 
expired a few hours after, on the 26th of July 1681, in the || money from his friends, when he was apprehended, committed | for the 
thirty-third year of his age. He was interred near his father, || to priſon, tried, and found guilty, but eſcaped death by the in» trouble 
| in 8 ilſbury-Churth, Oxfordſhire. 1 I terceſſion of Mr. Milton, whoſe life he alſo ſaved in his turn, 'Mar 
' hus finiſhed a vicious courſe the Earl of Rocheſter, whoſe At the Reſtoration he ſet up a play-houſe, which went under Ain ; 
14 great natural abilities might have made him an honour to his || the name of the Duke of Vork's Theatre, at the Cock-Pit in | We 
| country, had he not addicted himſelf to ſuch company as are || Drury-Lane, by which he acquired a comfortable ſubſiltence, came 
|} always the ruin of youth, and, however dignified, ought to be || after the many hardſhips he had ſuffered, and died in 1609, became 
1 treated as peſts to ſociety. | FS He was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, with an inſcription on in the 
Ti} The penitence of this young nobleman, previous to his death, || his tomb-ſtone reſembling that of Ben Tetinſon's VIZ, from v 
19 occaſioned a paſtoral elegy, in which he is pointed out under LS; | . men to 
6 1 the character of Strephon. It was written by Thomas Flat- O rare Sir William D'Avenant! Winch 
7 man, Efq. a gentleman who had been intimately acquainted | 1 ; the 19 
ö Ng 4 with him during the latter part of his life. | | g N 3 EDPWARPD Pocock, D. D. was born in Oxford in 1604, and Winch 
I'S 2 AXxTHONY Woon, or as he is called, A Wood, was born | brought up in that celebrated univerſity, where he finiſhed his ; 
— 14 in the city of Oxford in 1632, and finiſhed his ſtudies in that II ſtudies, and took his higheſt degrees. In his early youth he 
ö Wi univerſity. He was naturally of a ſtudious diſpoſition, but || became ſtrongly attached to the ſtudy of Oriental literature, 
1 confined himſelf wholly to antiquities, being in the ſtricteſt I wherein he made ſuch a progreſs, that he was appointed, 3 
| 19 ſenſe of the word, a book-worm. He alſo unhappily imbibed |} ſoon as he had taken orders, to be chaplain to the Engliſh 
494 ſuch high notions of church-power, as are inconſiſtent with the factory at Aleppo in Aſia, In that ſtation he continued t9 
1 Proteſtant religion. EN | I improve his mind, and Dr. Laud, then Archbiſhop of Canter- 
il 1 Theſe notions led him into many irregularities in writings, I bury, employed him to purchaſe ſome of the moſt curious 
1 ql and we find him treating the perſecuting biſhops, among the Arabian manuſcripts for the uſe of St. John's-College, Oxford, 
! i "MF Roman Catholics, with great applauſe ; bit when he mentions [| After he had reſided about fix years in Turkey, he returned to 
4 1 Tillotſon, and ſuch prelates as were diſtinguiſhed for their |} England in 1636, and was appointed profeſſor of Arabic 2 
Fi}: moderation, he pours ſuch a load of abuſe on their memory, |} Oxford; but he did not femain long in that employment, for 
TIF as will always give great offence to every virtuous perſon. He his curilfty prompted him once more to viſit Afia, where be 
$1 wrote ſeveral works, particularly the hiſtory and antiquities of |} made a vaſt collection, not only of manuſcripts, but allo 
Oxford, and the lives of all fuch as had taken their degrees |} coins and medals, with which he returned by the way © 
there, before his own time; but both theſe works are full of || Paris, where he became acquainted with the famous Hugo 
errors, and the illiberal reflections he has thrown out againſt |} Grotins, who employed him to tranſlate into Arabic his cele- 
our great reformers, have been animadverted upon by Biſhop [| brated book on the truth of the Chriſtian religion. 
Burnet, with that ſeverity which the author juſtly deſerved. ][ When Charles I. was prifoner in the Iſle of Wight in 1645 
le died at Oxford of a total ſuppreſſion of urine, in 1695. he appointed Dr. Pocock a canon of Chritt-Church, and pio 
Lucius Carty, Lord Viſcount Falkland, of the kingdom || feflor of Hebrew at Oxford, but he was rejected from 
of Scotland, was born at Burford in this county in 1610, and J places by the committee of viſitors, for refuſing to take! 
inſtructed in grammar-learning by à private tutor. When his I engagement in 1650, and retired to à private houſe, where 
father went over to Ireland as Lord-Deputy, he took his ſon li lived till the Reſtoration; when he was reinſtated in * r. 7 
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— yl nis death in 169 1. He was | 
En Jen Be e, ee and homie; br. 
not dg. ths greateſt Orientaliſts that ever lived in England, 


alſo o 


, 


oafure 
Feet oe C86 ). D. was born at a ſmall village 1n 
H dannn CROFT) mo inſtructed in grammar-learning at a 
this 3 from which he removed to Chriſt- Church- |; 
Foleg in Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies and took his 
m_ An unhappy accident, however, happened to him 
n time he was at the college, but by the Providence 
| t turned to his own advantage at laſt. His father 
being of a ſuperſtitious mind, and not proper'y grounded in the 
Proteſtant religion, he was perverted by lome Popiſh eule 
and actually took t eſuits 


of Doway an 


| his works, which we have read with great 
— his Commentary on the Prophet 


| Tromas HarRtorT, a very ingenious perſon, was born in 
Oxford about the latter-end of the reign of Queen Mary; but 
it does not appear in what college he finiſhed his ſtudies. He 
1s particularly noticed for being the firſt inventor of letters in 
algebra, as now univerſally practiſed: but then it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that he was only the firſt Engliſhman, becauſe the art 
itſelf was known to the Arabians many ages before, under the 
title of Coſſic numbers. | 

His firſt patron among the great men was Sir Walter Raleigh, 
with whom he went to Virginia, and drew a map of the country. 
On their return to England, Sir Walter introduced him to the 
acquaintance of Henry Piercy, Earl of Northumberland, who 
gave him a penſion of 120l. a year, and kept an open table 
tor him and ſuch of his friends as met to promote the ſtudy of 
the mathematics. . | 

He remained firmly attached to Raleigh during all his trou- 
bles; and when that great man fell a ſacrifice to the treachery of 


1 vailed upon to accompany his father, and 
e the Ilie; but he Chr 0 much of their 
cone that he gave them the flip, and returned to England, 
2 Am bo obtained ſeveral eccleſiaſtical preferments. | 
x When the civil-watrs broke out he adhered to his royal maſter 
Charles I. with the moſt unſhaken fidelity, and when he ſuf- 
fered death, Dr. Croft retired: to a private ſtation, and lived 
jn a ſtate of obſcurity till the Reſtoration, when he was pro- | 
noted to the biſhopnck of Hereford, which he enjoyed till his 
death in 1691. He was a very moderate prelate, and wrote a 
treatiſe to reconcile Proteſtants to one another, which was 
well received by the public, but much run down by the Popiſh 
Bopr er CARLETON, an eminent ſtateſman, and often 
mentioned in the hiſtory of the laſt century, was deſcended 
from an ancient family in this county, where he was born in 
He received his firſt rudiments of ldarning at a private 


| 
; 

'1 2 i, j 
97 neen's-College, Ox- | 


ſchool, from whence he was. removed to 
ford, where he finiſhed his P ä 
It was the practice in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, for young 
ventlemen, when they left the univerſity, to come to London, 
in order to obtain preferment at court, for merit ſeldom re- | 
mained in obſcurity during the reign. of that queen, [Young \ 
Carleton was ſoon taken nts favour by Elizabeth, as well as 
by her ſucceſſor James I. who ſent him ambaſſador to Venice: 
and when he had executed his commiſſion there, he was ap- 
pointed in the ſame ſt tion at Paris. His behaviour as a miniſter | 
was ſuch as endeared him to his ſovereign; and it appears from 
ſome tracts written by him, that he was. one of the greatelt 
politicians in that age. As a reward for his many ſervices, he 
was created Viſcobm Deftchefter in: 1856, hen he retired from 
all manner of public bufineſs, and ſpent the remainder F his 
life in tranquillity. He died in 1632, and was interred in Welt- 
minſter-Abbey. 

TH0mas Coo, 2 learned biſhop) of the, ſixteenth cen- 
tury, was born at Oxford about the year 1517. He received” 
his education at the univerſity of that 46: aur He took the 
degrees in arts, phyſic, and divinity. He Was rr deb gory 

for the church, but being a zealous Proteftant, and fearing the 
troubles that were likely to enſue on the acceſſion of Queen 
Mary, he went abroad, where he followed the practice of Phyfic 
during the whole of that dangerous r eig. 

When the troubles ſubſided on the death of the queen, he 
came over to England, returned to the ſtudy of divinity, and. 
became a moſt eloquent and popular preacher; - His firſt ſtation. 
in the church was that of dean of Chriſt-Church in Oxford, 
from whence he was promoted to the deanery of Glouceſter, 
then to the ſee of Lincoln, and, laſtly, to the rich bifhoprick of“ 
Wincheſter, which he held till his death. He expired on, 


the Spaniſh ambaſſador. Harriot retired into the country. But he 
ſurvived his friend only a ſhort time, for being ſeized with a 
cancer in his lip, it put a period to his life on the 2d of July 


1621. 


He left ſeveral works in manuſcript, only one of which has 
been printed, namely his Artis Analytica Praxis, &c. The ſub- 
ſtance of this production was borrowed by the famous French 
philoſopher Des Cartes, who palmed it on the world as a work 
of his own invention; but after ſome time the fraud was de- 
tected, and the merit reſtored to its right owner. 

WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH, a learned writer and eminent 
divine, was born at Oxford in the month of Odober 1602. 
He received the rudiments of claſſical learning at a private 
ſchool, and was afterwards admitted a ſcholar of rinity- 
College, Oxford, where he took the degrees of maſter and 
bachelor of arts, and in 1628 was made fellow of his college. 
About this time Mr. Chillingworth became acquainted with one 
John Fiſher, a famous Jeſuit, who, by various arts and inſinu- 
ations, converted him to the Romiſh religion, and perſuaded 
him -to retire to the Jeſuits-College at Doway in Flanders. 
Dr. Laud, then biſhop of London, finding where he was gone, 
and on what occaſion, earneſtly entreated tk to return to his 
native country. He readily took the biſhop's advice, and hav- 
ing examined, with great care, the points controverted between 
the Papiſts and Proteſtants, he embraced once more the reformed 
doctrine. This engaged him in a literary war with ſeveral 
Roman-Catholics, over whom, in the opinion of moſt men, he 
always obtained the victory; and his triumph was rendered 
complete by a piece which he publiſhed in 1637, entitled, 

« The Religion of Proteſtants a affe Way to Salvation.“ But 
notwithſtanding his return to the church of England, he had 
"ſtill ſome difficulty with regard to the ſubſcription of the thirty- 
nine articles; and this prevented him, at leaſt for ſome time, 
from receiving any eccleſiaſtical preferment : but having at 
length overcome his ſcruples, and conſented to - ſubſcribe, his 
patron Dr. Laud procured him the prebendary of Brixwofth in 
' Northamptonſhire, as alſo the chancellorſhip of the cathedral 
church of - Sarum. = 4 

On the breaking out of the civil-wars he adhered to the 


the Romans, in order to ſtorm the place; but before his pro- 
poſal could be put in execution, the ſiege was ſuddenly raiſed 


a party of the army belonging to the parliament at Arundel in 
Suſſex, from whence he was conveyed to Chicheſter, where he 
died of the wounds he had received, on the goth of January 
. 1644, and was interred in the cathedral of that city. | 
His works are numerous and well known ; and are no lefs 


he 19th of April 1594, and was interred in the cath'edral of 
Wincheſter. | 14 e i 
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Ne. 29, 


eſteemed for perſpicuity of ſtyle, than force of reaſoning. 


beg eg S es 
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royal cauſe, and attended the king at the ſiege of Glouceſter in 
164, when obſerving the ſoldiers in want of materials to carry 
on their attacks, he propoſed making ſieges after the manner of 


by the Earl of Eſſex. Soon after this he was taken priſoner by 
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HER T FORD SH I RE, belonging to. the Dioceſe of 


London, and Province of 
| FE 3 73 ; 2 7 ; 


Canterbury, is 0 

98 . n l Six | 

Bounded by | Extends ee Sends OM 3 x J 
Eſſex on the Faſt. . In length thirty-ſix miles. 8 $ Hundreds © | = 
Bedfordſhire and Buckingham-| In breadth twenty-eight miles. 18 Market-Towns | The County : 
| ſhire on the Welt. | And is 130 miles in circum- 120 Pariſhes I | For 4 Hertford-To] /n 
Cambridgeſhire on the North. ference. TE | 54 Vicarages | St. Alban's | 
Middleſex on the South. _ The principal or chief-town is 95 Villages POR Pr N 

de Hertford. | 16, 300 Houſes Two each. 

N. . 82,800 Inhabitants. | | 


hn. 


Tax NATURAL HisToRY OF THIS CovunTy.'--f 
ERTFORDSHIRE, or HARTFORDSHIRE, 


receives its name from its principal town, Hertford, 


which is ſaid to have been originally derived from the Saxon 
word Herudford, lgnifying a red ford, from a ſuppoſition that | 


the gravel at the ford over the river Lea, was red; but this. is 
a miſtake, for the ſoil is of that colour only in the South-Weſt 


parts of the county. The moſt probable conjecture is, that it 


took its name from the great number of harts with which this 


part of the iſland formerly abounded ; and this is further con- 


3 


tirmed- by Speed, who ſays, The arms of the county-town 
were, a hart couchant in the water.” But though this laſt deri- 
vation appears the moſt reaſonable, yet the county, in general, 
goes by the name of Herts, or Hertfordſhire. 

The air of this county 1s very pure, and conſequently very 
healthy, and is often recommended by. phyſicians to valetudina- 
rians, for the preſervation or recovery of health. The ſoil is, 
for the moſt part, rich, and in ſeveral places mixed with a 
mar], which produces excellent wheat and barley. Many of 
the paſtures, however, are but indifferent; ſuch as are dry 
generally producing fern- and broom, and thoſe that are wet, 
ruſhes and mots. | 

This evil, reſpecting the wet paſtures, is, however, now re- 
moved in many parts, by a late invention called buſh-draining, 
which has greatly improved the wet lands. The country be- 
tween Barnet and Hatfield has many paſtures of this kind, and 
wach now yield large quantities of hay. 

Both the ploughs and ditches, though very material to a 
| farm, are very bad in this county. Too many of the hedges 

xe dead ones; others conſiſt of boughs interlaced four feet 
high in ſtakes, and white-thorn planted by the ſides of it, 
imermixed with fallow ſakes, and without any ditches. This 
- 2 wretched practice ; for the fallow is ſo quick a grower, as 
n to overtop the thorns, and drip them to death; nor is it 
of any uſe as a fence itſelf, growing ragged and open at the 
3 Every perſon curious in fences, carefully keeps all 
N K Plants from among the thorns, becauſe none unite 
A mem; and gaps are for ever made in the hedges, by 
_ of taking hold of ſallows. hazles, oaks, aſhes, or ſuch 
ping as are not offenſively armed; whereas a white-thorn fence 
i enable, Their ditches are not above eighteen inches 
"wa and twelve deep, though in many of their flat fields their 

m WINteT is halt ſpoiled for want of good ones to drain off 

the water, 
A ploughs are {till worſe than their edges ; they are ſo 
"g'y large and heavy, that the mere draught of the 


If 


| ſixty or ſeventy pounds. 

| ſtirring the ground with leſs than four horſes, on a light looſe 

| gravel, after it has received three or four earths for ' turnips :" 

the fifth, nay, the tenth, would not be given without four: 

e horſes, and two men, one to hold, and another to drive; 
do 


weight 1s ſufficient for two horſes: a ſhare commonly weighs 
Hence reſults the practice of never 


nor do they ever turn up above an acre a day. Much ſtronger: 
lands than any in this part of Hertfordſhire are, in the counties 


of Suffolk and Eſſex, broke up for the firſt time with a pair of 


horſes, and one man, who both holds the plough and drives; 
but then the plough is not above one-fifth of the weight of 
thoſe in Hertfordſhire. The loſs from this miſtaken practice 
muſt be amazingly great, ſince the difference is juſt half; for 
the wear of theſe immenſely large ploughs cannot be leſs than 
double that of the ſmall ones; ſo that by a change in this par- 
ticular, double the quantity of land would be ploughed in the 
ſame time, and at the ſame expence, beſides enjoying the capital 
advantage of being twice as ſpeedy in critical feed times; a point 
often of infinite importance. ' 195 | | 
The arable lands, however, produce vaſt quantities of excel- 
lent wheat and barley, and moſt other forts of grain; and the 
wheat and barley of Hertfordſhire are ſo much prized at London, 
that many thouſand quarters of both theſe grains are ſold 


| every year as the produce of this county, though not a ſingle 


grain of it ever grew there. 
The principal rivers that water this county are, the Lea, or 
Lee, the Stort, the Colne, the Ver, and the New-River. 


The courſe of the Lea, which is navigable from Hertford 


to London, has been already deſcribed in our account of 
Eſſex. | | N Many 

The Stort riſes in the North-Eaſt part of the county, 
and after paſſing Biſhop's-Stortford, falls into the Lea near 
Hoddeſdon. | | ur. 

The Colne riſes near Hatfield, and runs paſt Watford; after 
which it divides Middleſex from Buckinghamſhire, and falls into 
the Thames near Staines. ES. "IV 

The Ver rifes in the North-Weſt part of the county, and 
after paſling St. Alban's, falls into the Colne. 

The New-River takes its riſe near Ware, from whence it is 
conveyed, by an artificial channel, to a reſervoir at Iſlington, 
and by means of pipes ſupplies many parts of the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter with water. Before this work was 
accompliſhed, the inhabitants of the metropolis were obliged to 
fetch their water from conduits, which were erected in various 
parts of the city, or pockets it of the water-carriers. But this - 
method being attended with great labour and inconvenience, 


an act of parliament was paſſed in the year 160g, empowering 
: the 
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the corporation of London to cut and convey a river from any 


| N Nee Sex. or Hertfordſhire to ſu 1 r e fe 
Water vt ut mot WAs 0 inely made. bat | \ forme] 


Rf MP Yo” WAS. % 11 1 e 1 
little Proprets; the magiſtrates thinking it itpradticable, 


diſcouraged at the expence, gave orders it ſhould be dif- | 


continued, ; 14 5 ö 
In conſequence of this, Hugh (afterwards Sir Hugh) Middle- 
ton, a public-ſpirited citizen of London, undertobk to bring 
ſuch a river from the ſprings of Chadwell and Amwell, near 
Ware in Hertfordſhire, to a baſon or reſervoir near London. 
The work was begun on the goth of February 1608, and was 
attended with innumerable difficulties. The diſtance from Lon- 


This river, the making of which coſt near 300, oool. was, by * 


Com- 


Iden in a little more than five years, ., It was adihitted into the 
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eſſed ee a long copy bf verſes on the occaſion, which, | 
eing ended, 


+ the diſcharge 
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g l and moſt other kinds of grain. 
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— wo 
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in ſeveral of the jouhtainous pafts of this county, eſpecial 


— — — — — — 
ing to the company are, a clerk and his aſſiſtant; a ſure 


| L 
2 2 72 ty.; fourteen collectors, who, after deduQing 4 1 
, i or % 7 n 1 


cent. for collecting che compan)' s rents, pay their mont be 
13 Geer ; Fontcen eral roar] th 
f ſeveral walks along the river to prevent any kind of filth ke 
thrown into it ; ſixteen PIG 29 twelve paviors ; and ty, 
borers of pipes, beſides horſe-engines for boring of * 
] together with a great number of inferior ſervants and X 
bourers. 1 
Beſides the rivers already mentioned, there are many ſm! 
ſtreams that water this county, the whole of which * 
a great variety of fiſh, N ſalmon trout, tench, pe h 
| roach; eels, gudgcoris, nd cray- ffn. 70 
The chief produce of Hertfordſhire is wood, wheat, barl 
ſt o The inhabitants are che 
malſters, millers, and dealers in corn; no manufacture . 
notice being eſtabliſhed in any part of the county. 1 
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Ax AccounT OF curious PLANTS TO BE FOUND iy oj; 
- 'FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. x 


Small . mountainous . round-leaved Chickweed, reſemll 


ſtone-baſil ; Alſine montana minime acini facie rotundifolia. Foun 
near Chalfont St. Peter, on the borders of Buckinghamſhire, 


Gentianella autumnalis centaurii minoris foliis, Park. Found ner 
the ruins of Old Verulann?sngns 
. Yellow Looſeſtrife, with a globular tuft of flowers; Lyſimachia 
: Titteo flare globoſo, Ger. Found near King's-Langley. 

Pepper-Mint ; Mentha pi perata, Park. Found in ſeveral part 
of the county, eſpecially near Kinſbury. 

Freſh-Water Soldier, or Water-Aloe ; M#itaris aizcides, Gr, 
Found in the ditches near Hatfield. 
Marſh-Twyblade; Ophris e bifolium paluſtre, Park. Found 
in the wet grounds between Hatfield and St. Alban's. 

The greater Fly-Orchis; Muſcam referens major, C. B, Found 
mew Wemng. ooo. 5 | 
. . Broad-leaved Baſtard Hellebore, with a white cloſe flower; 
Helleborine latifelto fore alle clauſo, Ger. Found near Dig: 
geſwell. „ 


= * 


tenuiter laciniatum, Part. Found near Tring, on the borders of 
Buckinghamſhire. 


mations of the people. 


Sir Hugh, Middleton, in order to enable himſelf. td complete 
F nula alpina minor rotundifolia. 
| Rickmanſworth, -— * 1 
advancing a ſum of money, became entitled to a moiety of the „ | 

profits. He was alſo reduced to the, neceſſity of felling many | HT | . Y 
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: this great work; had, after ſpending the whole of his own for- 
tune, been obliged to apply for afliſtance to King James I. who 


other ſhares, and, in ſhort, was in a manner entirely ruined by 
2 project Which has been of the moſt 


to the metropolis of the kingdom. | 


The New-River now draws a very principal part of its water. 

fram the Lea. which being the property of the city of London, || 
y to the intereſt of the city in general, | 

oppoſed; a bill gs into parliament for giving further powers | 
to the New - River- Company to take the advantage that might || 
be obtained by the river Lea; but the 7 e e without 


that corporation, contrary 


effect, for in 173g the bill paſſed into a ſaw. In conſequence | 


of this, the governors of the New. River-Company agreed with || 


the proprietors of lands on the river Lea for a cut of two cubic 


feet of water from that river at a certain rate; and after the 


agreement told them, they would double the price for a four- 
foot cut, which the proprietors agreed to, not conſidering the 
great diſproportion between the two; and this cut now ſupplies 
the largeſt ſhare of the New-River water.. | 

In the coutſe of the New-River are forty-three ſluices, and 
over it are 215 bridges. On its approaching the reſervoir, 
called New-River Head, there are ſeveral ſmall houſes erected 
at a cohſiderable diſtance from each other on its banks, into 
which the water runs, and is conveyed by pipes to the nearer 
and more. Eaſterly parts of the metropolis. On its entering the 
above reſervoir it is there ingulphed by fifty-eight main pipes, 
each of ſeven inches bore; and here alſo an engine, worked by 


horſes, throws a great quantity of water up to another reſervoir, ||. 
| ſituated on much higher ground, from which the water runs 
in pipes to ſupply the higheſt ground in the city and its liberties. N 
Many years ago go, ooo houſes were thus ſupplied by this water, 

Ito carry it 


and ſince that time ſeveral main pipes have been lai 
into the liberties of Weſtminſter. | | 


For ſome time after this river was opened, fo little did the 


proprietors conceive the advantages which might . be made-of 
it, that for upwards of thirty years they did not divide above 
51. to each of the ſeventy-two ſhares into which the property 
was divided; but ſo great is the difference between that time 
and this, that the 2 value of each ſhare is rated at 8, oool. 


The proprietors are incorporated, and now form one of the 


moſt flouriſhing companies in the kingdom, The corporation 
conſiſts of a governor, deputy- governor, treaſurer, and twenty- 


{ix directors, who are proprietors of the firſt thirty-ſix ſhares ;/ |; 


for. though the crown's moiety is in private hands, yet they have 
no thare in the management. The officers and ſervants belong- 


" 


conſiderable advantage | 


belonging to it was a place of great ſtrength, and the 
it was given to Peter de Valines, a Norman baron, 
family it remained for ſeveral years after his death, as ap Nis 
by the grant being renewed by the Empreſs Matilda. 


The leſſer Mountain Bell- Flower, with a round leaf; Cam- 
Found in ſome gravel-pits ner 


RATIONS, TOWNS, VILLAGES, AND OTHER REMARKABLI 
PLACES IN THis CouNTY. | 


to hold courts and receive the king's rents, who, beſides 3 u. 
| had twenty ſhillings a year to buy him a gown» - 9500 
cu 


iN wh 


| caſtle was beſieged by King Stephen, but that prince was üb 

to march to another part 4 he kingdom before he had ert 

ſubdue it; and in the laſt year of the reign of King John, ' 

Lewis, the Dauphin of France, catne, by virtue of the pr. 

bull, to claim the crown, he befieged this caſtle; but 
defended with great bravery, and many of the Frenen MoS 
4 WS 


Others 8 


Small Autumnal Gentian, with leaves like the ſeſſer centaury; 1 


Jagged Cow-Parſnep ; Sphondylium montanum minus anguſtifalun | 
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Lere lian. At kength Tt 
— but on condition : 


acknowledge ep; and return to his on country. 
wn et nen in the With of Ken 


| that p Edward I. but the town having become greatly im- 


1 the king to be excuſed 


nor does It appe 
from that tune 
kept his cou 

5 of the q 


ar that they were ever repreſented in parliament 


ueen's jointure. In the reign of Henry VII. the 


f braſs ſhonld be uſed here as a ſtandard for the 
3 yu in the county. Queen Mary granted the town a 
| Ae ot incorporation, with many ample privileges ; and in 
N twenty- fifth year of the reign of een Elizabeth, the 
Michaettnas-term was adjourned to ths place, and all the courts 
f law wete held here, on account of the plague which at that 
515 raged with great violence in London and Weſtminſter. 
To the thirty-firſt year of the ſame reign, the queen granted 
| hem a new charter, with greater privileges than they had ever 
enjoyed before ; and in the thirty-fourth year of her reign 
Hilary-term was held here, as appears from the writings bearing 
Jate at Hertford. In the reign of James I. a conteſt aroſe 
between the balliff of the town, and a entleman in the * 
pourhood, when the matter being referred to the king, his 
majeſty ordered that it ſhould be made a free borough, and 
governed by a mayor, high-fteward, recorder, nine aldermen, 
ten principal durgeſſes as common-council, and ſixteen affiſtants, 
with a n 6 and other Proſe Ra...” 
\ Hertford is pleaſantly ſituated in a valley, on the banks of 
"the river Lea; it ih ſhape reſembles a Roman Y, between the 
horns of which are the remains of the 'ancrent caſtle, now con- 
verted into a private houſe. The town is large, and contains 
many elegant buildings. The town-hall, where the aſfizes and 


county-courts ate held, is à ve | a ific 
and not far from it is the county-jail. This town had formerly five 
| churches, but they ate now reduced to two, namely, All-Saints 
and St. Andrew's. The former is a handſome edifice, with a 
zall ſpice, and a ring of eight. good bells. The mayor and 
aldermen have a gallery in this church, where they attend divine 
ſervice, and there. is another for the ſupernumerary boys of 
Chriſt's-Hoſpital, London. The building where theſe children 
are kept is very ſpacious and convenient, and adjoining to it a 
| new edifice has been erected for the reception of the girls 
belonging to that charity, all of whom fotmerly were kept in 
London, but have been lately removed to this town, 


St. Andrew's church is an ancient Gothic bnilding, but does 
not contain any thing remarkable, only that it gives name to 
the ſtreet. in which it ſtands. , es 
Here is an excellent free- ſchool founded and endowed by 
Richard Hale, Eſq. in the reign of James I. The malter has 
401. per annum, and is choſen by the heirs of Mr, Hale; but 
the corporation are governors. 
decay, it was ſome years ago pulled down, and a new one 
erected in its ſtead. It is à very handſome building, and in it 
is a library well ſtocked with claflical and other authors. 
Here are likewiſe three charity-ſchools, one of which is ſup- 
ported by voluntary ſubſcription; and the other two by ſmall 
tunds, and the liberal donations of the gentry in the neigh- 
bourhood. | 
Hertford is at preſent a very flouriſhing town, and though it 
has not any particular branch of manufacture, yet, from the 
great quantities of all ſorts of grain that are conſtantly brought 
to it, a very conſiderable trade is carried on, and many people 
reſort to it on that account from London and other parts. The 
town gives the title of Earl to the family of Conway. It ſends 
two members to parliament, who are choſen by the freemen 
in general, the mayor being always the returning officer. It 
has a good weekly-market on Saturday, and the principal arti- 
cles ſold at it are wool, meal, and malt; great quantities of 
the latter, in Teen are ſent in barges to ker | | 
Between Hertford and Ware is the place where the New- 
wer takes its riſe ; the particulars of which we have already 
noticed in the natural hiſtory of this county. | 

Near Hertford is a ſeat called Balls, formerly belonging to 
the late governor Harriſon, now to the lady viſcounteſs-dowager 
Townſhend, his only daughter, ſituated on an hill, which 
dommands a proſpect of the country round.it; as is likewiſe, 
10 ts neighbourhood, a ſeat of the Clarks, yery delightfully 
3 alſo, called Brickendon-Bury, left by the late Sir Thomas 
ark to Thomas Morgan, Eſq. repreſentative for Brecknock- 
ire, who married his niece. | | 


| Cowper has a handſome ſeat near Hertingfordbury, in 


Chancellor of that name; who erected in the church-yard, by 


is mother's d e en en 
honour eſire, a tomb for her, with an znſcription to her 


nn of Gubbins lies North of Hertford, near Bell- 


F- proviionS rg The dabphfn, however, did not | 
phundeed s! 1 70 eh of it; for Tohm dying, che batons 
| 325 his ſon Henty III. for their ſovereign, and Lewis | 


till the reign of James I. Henry VI. often | 
rt here, and the manor of the town was ſertled as | 


2 next and fpacious edifice ; | 
il. 


the neighbourhood of Hertford, built by his father the lord- 


| 
1 
if 


1 


ry V. it appears 
9 ah kad fent membets to parliament ever ſince the 


* 


| reign 1 n, t the decay of trade, the ithhabitants' peti- | 
iſhed, au l Rom ſending any for the future; 


n dt ds forced: to ſutrender 'for want of | Bar, and will be for ever famous on occaſion of its being the 
hat the inhabitants' fhould not be | family-ſeat of the great Sir Thomas More, lord-chancellor of 


England in the reign of Henry VIII. which deſpotic monarch 
took off this head, tor refuſing to acknowledge his ſupremacy, 

A little nearer North, at Watton, is Watton-W oodhall; the 
manſion-houſe of the Botelers, finely ſituated on a riſing ground, 
and ener with ſmall ſtreams, which fall into the Beane on the 
South. | 

It ſtands in a beautiful park, conliſting of hills and vales, and 
eſtcemed for producing as good timber as any in the iſland. About 
tixty years fince, one tree was fold for 431. Eighteen horſes 


| were employed to draw one part of it when flit; and out of it 


| 


{ 


F tliament paſſed an act by which it was ordained, that weights | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the cut-water to the Royal Sovereign was made. There is a 
good free-ſchool in this village for poor children; with ſome of 
whom gl. is to be given apprentice. 

Waxz is fituated twenty-one miles from London, on the 
river Lea (in its courſe from Milford) which is navigable from 


hence to Limehouſe on the river Thames. In the time of Wil- 


ham the Conqueror this place was only a ſmall village; nor was 
it of any confequence till the reign of King John, when the high 
road to the North, which before went through Hertford, was, 
by the intereſt of Sayer de Quincy, then lord of the manor, 
turned through this town. In conſequence of this circumſtance, 
it ſoon became a great thoroughfare ; many genteel houſes were 
erected, as alſo ſeveral good inns for the accommodation of paſ- 
fengers ; and in the courſe of a few years it was both a flouriſh- 
ing and popnlous place. | | | 
The principal part of the town conſiſts of one ſtreet near a 
mile in length: but there are ſeveral back ſtreets and lanes that 
turn from it; all of which, together with the principal ſtreet, are 
well built and inhabited. The church is a ſpacious edifice, 
and built m the form of a croſs. It is dedicated to St. Mary, 


| and the living is in the gift of Trinity-College, Cambridge. 
Here are ſeveral alms-houſes well-endowed ; as alſo a charity- 


ſchool for the children of poor inhabitants. | 
In the town are ſeyeral good inns, at one of which was for- 
merly a remarkable bed twelve feet ſquare, called the Great Bed 


| of Ware, ſaid to be of very great antiquity. We were inform- 
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he old houſe having fallen td 


N 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


ed by our landlord, when at this place, that at one time twelve 
butchers and their wives lodged in this famous great bed. They 


lay all round, thus: two men, then two women, and ſo on al- 
ternately, by which means each man was near no woman but 
his wife. 

The trade of this town conſiſts chiefly in corn and malt, large 
quantities of which are brought weekly by the barges to London: 
and the veſſels return loaded with coals and other articles. It 
has a good weekly-market on Tueſday. | 

Near Ware is a ſpot of ground called Lemon-Field, where, 
in 1729, ſeveral Roman antiquities were dug up, particularly 
wine-veſſels made of a pale reddiſh earth: each of theſe veſlels 
had two handles, and were pointed at the bottom, in order to 
fix in the ground, according to the cuſtom of the Romans. 
Many human bodies have been likewiſe dug up here at different 


times, but as they had not any appearance of having been burnt, 


there is reaſon to ſuppoſe that a battle was fought at this place 
between the Romans and the Britons, in which the former were 
defcated. | | 

At a place called Roar-M1Lr, in this neighbourhood, are 
the remains of a Roman camp, probably thrown up in the 


| reign of Nero, when the Britons revolted under Queen Boa- 


dicea. 
HoDDESDON is a very agreeable town, and of ſome conſi- 


deration on account of its being a great thorough-fare on the 


Northern road. It is of conſiderable antiquity, as appears 
from the ruins of an ancient chapel; but by whom it was erected 
is not known, only that it belonged to an hoſpital for leperous 
perſons, which was anciently ſituated in this place, but has been 
long ſince demoliſhed. Here is a free-ſchool, founded by Queen 
Elizabeth, and endowed with very ample DOES? alſo ſeveral 
good inns for the accommodation of paſſengers ; but no other 
building that merits particular notice. It has a weekly-market 


| on Thurſday, and is diſtant from London ſeventeen miles. 


In the neighbourhood of Hoddeſdon are BrRoxBouRNn and 
WoRMLEY, both agreeable villages, though neither of them 
contain any thing that merits particular deſcription. 

On the left hand of Broxbourn is Broxbournbury, the ſeat of 
Lord Monſon. The houſe is large, and new-caſed with brick 
by Sir Matthew Lamb, not long before his death. It is ſituated 
in the middle of the park, which has lately been planted and 
beautified. There are alſo new offices erected at a little diſtance 
from the houſe, in a quadrangle, on the ſame plan with the 
King's-Mews at 8 They are placed behind a 
large plantation. of trees, fo that they do not appear until you are 
near upon them; yet are at a convenient diſtance from the 
manſion-houſe. 3 

The manor of Theobalds is in this neighbourhood, where 
formerly was built a maghificent ſeat by lord-treaſurer Burleigh, 
who 'gave it to his younger ton, Sir Robert Cecil, and he ex- 
changed it for that of Hatfield, at the deſire of James I. who 
made it his ſporting-ſeat.; and here ended his life. From this 
place Charles I. ſet out to erect his ſtandard at Nottingham. 
King Charles IT. made a grant of it to George Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle, and to his male iſſue; which failing in his ſon Chriſ. 

3 H topher, 


— 


— 
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topher, King William gave it to, William Bentinck, Earl of II confiding in the; ſtrength and courage of his men, daß | 


Portland, in whoſe great grandſon, the preſent duke, it ſtill 
continues. In the late civil-wars, the palace was plundered 
and defaced; and. from a royal reſidence it became a poor vil- 
lage. The great park, which was encloſed within a wall of ten 
miles compaſs by King James, is now converted into farms. 
The place is, however, populous, and the New River runs juſt 
by, and ſometimes through, the gardens of the inhabitants. In 
this neighbourhood Richard Cromwell, the abdicated protector, 
paſſed the latter part of his life, in a very private manner. 

In the neighbourhood of Theobalds is an elegans ſeat be- 
longing; to Colonel Blackwood; not far from which is ano- 
ther handſome building, the country-ſeat of Sir Abraham Hume, 

Bart. OO. | . | 
To the South-Weſt of Hoddeſdon is CRESsHUNx, a very 
agreeable village, and adorned with ſeveral handſome : ſeats. 

The Ermine-Street, or Roman military-way, paſſes near it 
and in a field to the North-Weſt are the remains of a ſtrong 
camp. It was raiſed in an oblong form with deep ditches, but 
moſt of them are now filled up. There was formerly a Bene- 
dictine monaſtery here, founded in the reign of Henry II. but 

not the leaſt veſtige of it now remains. Edward III. gave this 
village the privilege of keeping a weekly-market, but that has 
been long ſince diſcontinued. 0 | oe At ol 
A littſe to the South-Eaſt of Theobalds is another pleaſant 
village called WALTHA-CROss. It is ſituated on the bor- 
ders of this county, where it joins with Eſſex, and is ſeparated 
from Waltham-Abbey by the river Lea. The epithet Croſs is 
added on account of a fine croſs built by Edward I. in memory 
of . his beloved Queen Eleanor, whoſe corpſe was reſted here 
when conveying from Lincolnſhire, where ſhe died, to London. 
A croſs was built at every ſtage where it reſted, and Charing- 
Croſs was the laſt. That princeſs's effigies, placed round the 
pillar, and the arms of her royal conſort, as well as her own, 
viz. England, Caſtile, Leon, and Poictou, are ſtill remaining, 
though much defaced. 

BARNEr is a large town, ſituated on the high North- road from 
London. It is ſometimes called High- Barnet, from its being 
built on a hill; and in ancient records it is called Cheapen- 
Barnet, from a great fair that was anciently held in it by a grant 
of Henry II. It is at preſent a very populous place, being the 
firſt ſtage on the great road from London to York and Cheſter. 


It has ſeveral good inns, with a great number of public-houſes; 


and many conſiderable farmers hve in its neighbourhood. The 
town is long, and the church, which ſtands in the middle of it, 
is a very ancient ſtructure, but only a chapel of eaſe to Eaſt- 
Barnet, where the mother-church is built. The body conſiſts 
of three aiſles; and in the tower, which is but low, are five 
bells. Here is an alms-houſe founded and endowed by James 
Ravenſcroft, Eſq. for ſix widows, who have all a very decent 
allowance to ſubſiſt on. There is likewiſe an excellent free- 
ſchool founded and endowed by that munificent patroneſs of 
learning Queen Elizabeth. But what for many years particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed Barnet was, the races annually held here in 
the month of Auguſt, and which Jaſted three days. Theſe 
races were greatly reſorted to, particularly by the inhabitants of 
London ; but, at length, being found by the magiſtrates to be 
productive of pernicious conſequences, they interpoſed, and by 
their influence the races were ſuppreſſed in Auguſt 1776. | 
Near Barnet was fought one of the moſt bloody battles re- 
corded in hiſtory, between the forces of Edward IV. and thoſe 
under the command of the Earl of Warwick. As this is one of 
the moſt remarkable events in the annals of England, it may not 
be improper to preſerve an account of it: the ſubſtance of which 
is taken from Mr. BARNARD's New, and, we may juſtly add, 
very excellent Hiſtory of England; now ſelling, in weekly 
numbers, at the King's Arms, No. 16, Paternoſter-Row. 

In 1470 Edward had beheaded the lords Willes and Dymock, 
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under pretence of their being the inſtigators and leaders of a re- 


bellion raiſed in the counties of Warwick and Worceſter. The 
Earl of Warwick, who was the principal promoter of the inſur- 
rection, became inſtantly . 4 at this act of barbarity, and 
reſolved to purſue the plan he had formed of dethroning Edward, 
whom he had advanced to the ſovereignty. The following year, 
he raiſed a powerful army, and being joined by his ſon-in-law 
the Duke of Clarence, and his brother Montacute, he marched 
towards London; and on the 1gth of April encamped on Glad- 
more-Heath, near Barnet. The town was then fall with the 
king's my, who had marched from London to oppoſe the earl; 
during which march the king received a meſſage from his brother 
Clarence, that he would deſert from his father-in-law's army, 
and join him. In the evening before the battle, the Duke of 
Glouceſter repaired to the tent of his brother Clarence, without 
any ſafeguard, and they embraced each other with the greateſt 
affection. 

Within a few hours after, having cqncerted their meaſures 
properly, they led ſeveral thouſands of their men to join the 


royal army in the neighbourhood. Clarence immediately ſent a 


meſſenger to Warwick, acquainting him that he had made his 
peace with his brother, who was alſo willing to grant the earl and 
his men a free pardon, upon condition of their laying down 
their arms, But the earl, either doubting Edward's ſincerity, or 


with incredible fury on both ſides, the leaders bei ug exaſpen 

euted friendſhip, perſonal hatred, and civil-war could Produc 
e. 

fought with a kind of deſperate reſolution, knowing, 


earl was determined to conquer or die. Such was the 


body of reſerve to advance and charge the enemy in flank. 


vheeled about to oppoſe the Yorkiſts ; but this circumſtance be- 


fog, miſtook it for Edward's ſtandard, and fell upon their frieny, 


about 1500 men, which is not to be wondered at, when ve 


N g with diſdain. 


party ſeeing them fly, imagined that they had been attacked in 


| ſquare tower. Here is 


arly in the morning, on the 14th of April, the action 5 


inſt each other to the moſt virulent. degree of rancour 


o 


The troops of Warwick, though inferior in number to 


the King', 
that if 
and the 
tuoſity, that the firſt line of the royal army, was obliged ts © ; 
way, and ſome of the horſe riding full ſpged to London On 
port was raiſed that Edward was totally defeated. In that By 


cal moment, when no time was to be loſt, Edward ordered þ; 
$ 


they were vanquiſhed, they would, be treated as rebels; 


Earl of Warwick ſaw the ſituation he was in, and therefore 
caſioned the Joſs of the battle. The device on Warwick”, 1. 
and enſign was a blazing ſtar, and that of Edward's , fi 
Warwick's ſoldiers ſeeing the ſtar through the medium of; 
with ſuch fury, that they were totally broken, whilſt another 
the rear, and that themſelves were ſurrounded. Univerſal con 
fuſion now enſued, and Edward taking the advantage of th; 
diſorder, charged them with redoubled fury, whilſt Warwick 
attempted in vain, by his own example, to reanimate the ſpiri; 
of his dejected followers. In former battles the Earl of Wa. 
wick had always fought on horſeback, that he might ride alon 
the lines, and obſerve the conduct of his men, and ſtate of the | 
battle; but on this occaſion he had ſent away his horſe, reſolving 
to fight on foot, that his men might be animated by his example, 
This, however, was a fatal error; for it being impoſſible for hm 
to be preſent in every part of the action, the ſpirits of his men 
failed as ſoon as they loſt ſight of their commander. Hans 
exerted all his courage as a hero in fruitleſs attempts, Waruic 
ruſhed into the hotteſt part of the battle, and fell covered with 
wounds, whilſt his brother Montacute, endeavouring to (ye 
him, met with the ſame fate. | 
Warwick's men fled in great confuſion, and about noon Ed. 
ward obtained a complete victory. Five thouſand of the cnem 
were left dead on the field, owing to Edward's giving ſtrict o. 
ders that his men ſhould not give any quarter. Edward loſt only 


conſider the confuſion into which Warwick's army was throyn, 
Thus fell the Earl of Warwick, a nobleman of great abilities 
and courage, who, if he had not been betrayed by thoſe in whom 
he chiefly confided, would in all probability have prevented Ed. 
ward from long triumphing over the houſe of Lancaſter. The 
day after the battle, the king returned to London, and orderel 
the mangled bodies of Warwick and his brother to be expoſed 
in the cathedral of St. Paul's, after which they were carried to 
the priory of Biſham in Berkſhire, and interred amongſt their 
anceſtors. 5 FCC 
Ia 1740 an obeliſk was erected on the ſpot where this bloody 
battle was fought, by Sir Jeremy Sambroke. It ſtands near 
where the two great roads divide, one to Hatfield, and the other 
to St. Alban's. On the lower part of the obeliſk is the following 
inſcription. | 
Here was 
Fought the 
Famous Battle 
Between EDWARD 
the 4th and the 
Earl of WARwiCK, 
April the 14th, 
Anno 1471, 
In which the Earl 
was defeated 
and ſlain. 


About two miles North of Barnet is Derhams, the ſcat of the 
Earl of Albemarle ; and near it is another fine ſeat, which was 
built by the unfortunate Admiral Byng. | 

To the South-Weſt of Barnet is a village called E178, 
ſituated on the Watling-Strect, on the borders of the coun) 
from whence there is a moſt delightful proſpect over Middleſex 
and the Thames, into Surrey ; and near this is another village, 
called KENDALE, where it is generally ſuppoſed the Roman 
city Sulloniace formerly ſtood ; for as the labourers were = 
years ago digging, to make a canal for one Mr. Philpot, they s 
covered an old flint wall, with many coins, urns, and 0 
Roman antiquities, | þ 

WATFoRD received its name from its ſituation on the Row? : 
highway called Watling-Street, which croſſes the river Co * 
a ford near the town. It is a long town, and in Winter on 

arts extremely dirty, particularly at the Eaſt-end ; but 2 5 bs 
= been raiſed to a conſiderable height above the level 0 = 
ground, whereby the waters are now confined within Pr * 
bounds. The church, which ſtands at a ſmall diſtance fo 
town, is an old building, with ſide-aifles, two chapels, : 
a charity-ſchool, founded in 7%, 4 
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2 hoe ho ars doth, clothed and educated ; 
Mes. Fuller, forte — 2 eaſes for the poor and aged. The 
— : y-market on Tueſday, and is diſtant from 
tow weine on APY | 


| n miles. W | 371.4 © | £468 . 
n Arn is à ſmall market - town within three or 


. Nicnr Watford ; diſtant from London ſeventeen 
: hy of notice is the church, which is 


| - miles, and peg in it wort 
The ae leude, vi a very fine tower, and a good ring 
J _— Here are two alms-houſes for widows, and a charity- 
0 44 | 


ſchool for twenty boys and ten girls. 


; ſeveral mills fo 
ee e conſiſting in the ſale of flour. It has a 
a 1 N . 9 


Saturday. 


weekly-market on bir to Sir Thomas White, Merchant-Taylor 
: irth to Sir Thomas White, Merchant- | 
_ 5 Glouceſter-Hall and St. John Col. | 


this; neighbourhood Moor-Park, with a fine 


f Lon 
1 in Oxford. 


We _ = late Duke of Monmouth, ſtanding upon the 


houſe in it a fioberry, on the other ſide of the river. | 
hill, facing Caſſioberry, ieces of brick-work | 


ſide of a 

lowed to be one of the beſt -W 
4 — _ — by Sir Chriſtopher Wren : Sir William 
1 5 commends the garden as one of the beſt laid out in the 
8 The Dutcheſs of Monmouth, on whom it was ſettled 
bus pulle a Sourh-front of ſtone with colonnades, and an opening 
was made through the hill that once obſtructed its view towards 
Urbridge. A North-front, was allo ercCted, and the bill to- 
wards Watford cut 23 for a viſta. In digging this hill, 
veins of ſea-ſand, with muſcles in it, were found. It was ſince 
; no 
1 by Si Lawrence Dundas, Bart. who acquired an im- 
— fortune as commiſſary to the army i Germany; all of 
whom contributed to improve this fine place, by a profuſion of 
* North-Eaſt of Rickmanſworth, is the fine ſeat 
of the Earl of Eſſex. It is built in the form of a Roman H, and 
ſtands in a fine park in the moſt agreeable part of the country. 
The building, however, is not uniform, one of the wings re 


ancient, and the other modern. uy oſite the front of the houſe 


is a fine dry lawn, and below it a ſmall river, which winds through 
the park in the moſt beautiful manner, and contains great num- 
bers of excellent fiſh. The woods on the Eaſt-ſide of the 
houſe were planted by the famous Le Notre, who deſigned St. 


James's-Park in the reign of Charles II. The proſpect of theſe 


woods from the houſe, with their PR Rn * | 
e only rebuilt 4 


ingly delightful; and were the hou 
ya, _ it would be-one of the molt elegant ſeats in the 
kingdom. [3:7 Tak 1 1 | 

To the North of this ſeat is a ings village called Kixncs- 
LANGLEY, once remarkable for a fine palace built by Ed- 
ward III. of which ſome part till remains. That monarch 
frequently viſited this place; and it was here that his fifth ſon 


Edmund, Per nog: called, De Langley, was born, who, with 
a 


his wife Iſabella, daughter of Don Pedro, King of Caſtile, lies 
buried in the church. King James II. gave this palace to his 
ſon Prince Henry; but after his death it was alienated, and came 
into the hands of different proprietors. 


The village is an agreeable place, and the church is a very | 


noble Gothic ſtructure; but there is not any other building, 
either in the village or its neighbourhood, that merits particular 
notice. | | 

A little to the Eaſt of this village is another called ABBoTs- 
LaxGLEY. It formerly belonged to the abbey of St. Alban's, 
as appears from a grant of King John, who gave the manor of 
this place to the monks, in order jo find them in clothes. The 
church, which ſtands in the middle of the village, is an hand- 
ſome edifice ; and at the Weſt- end of it is a very neat tower. 

ST. ALBAN'S roſe out of the ruins of Old Verulam, originally 
a Britiſh, afterwards a Roman ſtation, and is diſtant from Lon- 
don twenty-one miles. This place is rich in antiquities, where, 
after the lapſe of ſo many ages, there ſtill remains very much to 
gratify the reſearches of the curious antiquarian, and where he 
is not under the neceflity of reſorting to conjectures, often 
unſatisfactory to himſelf, as well as to his readers. ' 

We entered the celebrated Verulamium at a ſpot diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a great fragment of the ancient wall, known by the name 
of Gorhambury-Block, which probably bounded one ſide of the 

orta, or entrance, being exactly oppoſite. to that on the 

ſtern part. The ar departing from the rectangular form 

of the Romans, inclines to an oval ſhape ; it is placed on a ſlope, 


and the lower ſide bounded by the river Ver, which in former | 


umes might have ſpread into a lake, and given greater ſecurity 
to the town. We ſhall-not diſpute the notions of the particular 
ford over which Cæſar croſſed the Thames, when he pene- 
trated into our iſland. It probably was at or near Coway-Stakes. 

æſar leaves us no room to depart from that opinion, as he ex- 
preſsly tells us that he led his army to the river Thames, towards 


= borders of the territories of Caſſivelaunus, the golden-locked 

eader of the country of the Caſſi: and theſe Caſſi are reaſon- 

wy ſuppoſed to have been a clan of the Cattieuchlani, and to 

ve inhabited the hundred of this county, no called Caſhio, 

which Verulamium ſtood. But the. diſtance of that city is 
3 | 


On the ſtreams in the | 
or grinding wheat, the princ1- 


. ſold it, in 1720, to Benjamin Hoſkins Stiles, Eſq. | 


f the late Lord Anſon ; but after his death it was 


ſecution of 


| after their interment. 


far too remote from the r N of the Thames, to admit 


it to have been the town of the Britiſh leader deſtroyed by the 
invader. It lies, in the neareſt line, thirty-ſeven miles from 
thoſe parts of the river: a diſtance too great for the time given 
to Czſar for his ſecond campaign in Britain. The town, or 
rather poſt, which was forced by him, was not remote from the 
camp occupied by him on the ſide of the river; and moſt likely 
was that Which is ſtill very entire, in the park of her grace the 
Dutcheſs Dowager of Portland, at Bulſtrode, about fifteen miles 
diſtance from the Roman camp; whoſe veſtiges are ſtill to be 
ſeen, not far from the famous ford. Partly by length of 
time, partly by conſtant cultivation, this poſt has loſt ſome of 
the characters aſcribed by Cæſar to the town of Caflivelaunus ; 


| for it wants at preſent the marſhy defence it had in his days. 


The town alluded to was within the territories of the Britiſh 
chieftain, and one of the ſtrong holds into which the Britons 
were uſed to drive their cattle in time of danger. This, by 
Cæſar's account, was certainly not the moſt capital; for his firſt 
relation informs us, it only contained a pretty conſiderable num- 


ber of cattle: notwithſtanding his vanity, a few lines lower, 


ſwells his booty into a vaſt number. At Shepperton, alſo, near 
that place, in a field called War-Cloſe, are found ſpurs, ſwords, 


bones, and other marks of a battle: but in all likelihood, the 


firſt is the neareſt to the truth. | 
Verulamium was the capital of this country, and the reſidence 

of its princes. We do not reckon Caſſivelaunus among them 

he was a chieftain of the Caſſi, and, for his great abilities, 


elected general on the Roman invaſion. | 


After the Romans had effected their conqueſt, they added 


| walls to the ordinary Britiſh defence of ramparts and ditches. 


Many great fragments of the former ſtill remain, proofs of the 


ſtrength and manner of the Roman maſonry. On the one 


fide is a vaſt foſs; on another, two. The walls are twelve feet 
thick, formed of flints bedded in mortar, now grown into 
amazing hardneſs. By intervals of about three feet diſtance, 
are three, and in ſome places four, rows of broad and thin 
bricks, or tiles, which were continued the whole length of the 
walls, and ſeem deſigned as foundations to ſuſtain the layers 
of flints and lime, while'the laſt was in a moiſt ſtate. There 
were, beſides, round holes, which penetrated quite through ; 
but theſe are cither filled up, or eſcaped our notice. According 
to Dr. Stukely's meaſurement, the area is 5200 feet in length, 
and the greateſt breadth about gooo. It is at preſent encloſed 
in fields; but under the hedges, in many places, are veſtiges 
of buildings. The Watling-Street comes to the porta Decu- 
mana, the gate on the Welſtern-ſide, and paſſes quite through 
the city. There is another road goes on the outſide of the 
South-ſide; a ſmall military way, like that which paſſed from 
turret to turret on Severus's wall, for the convenience of external 
paſſengers. _ 75 „„ 
This place, by its attachment to the conquerors, acquired the 
privileges of a free borough, or a municipal city, whoſe inha- 
bitants enjoyed all the rights of the Roman citizens; for which 
reaſon ſuch towns derive their name from their power to bear 
public offices. They had their ſenators, knights, and commons; 
magiſtrates and prieſts; cenſors, ediles, queſtors, and flamens. 
The attachment of this town to its new maſters, proved the 
cauſe of a heavy misfortune, which befel it under the reign of 
Nero. Boadicea, widow of Praſutagus, king of the Iceni, 
enraged at the cruel indignity offered to her and her daughters, 
raiſed an inſurrection ad the Romans and their friends, and 
repaid with the moſt dreadful cruelties the injuries they had re- 
ceived. Camolodunum, Londinium, and Verulamium, ſuffered 
from the fury of the Britons; and 70,000 citizens and allies fell by 
the edge of the ſword. This city was remarkable for its wealth; 
which was another incentive for the Britons to attack it, added 
to a particular animoſity againſt a people who had forſaken the 
cuſtoms and religion of their anceſtors. Fj 
The place in a ſhort time emerged from its misfortune ; and 
had the honour of producing Albanus, the proto-martyr of 
Britain, a wealthy citizen of Verulamium, and, by privilege, 
of Rome alſo. He had been a Pagan, but was converted by 
means of a gueſt whom he had ſheltered during the great per- 
iocleſian. St. Alban ſuffered in the year 302. 
Let not legend deſtroy the credibility of the martyrdom, by aſ- 
ſigning attendant miracles long after their ceſſation. We are 
told, that after he had refuſed to ſacrifice. to the Heathen gods, 
the uſual teſt of the alleged crime of Chriſtianity, he was, as 
cuſtomary, whipped with rods, and then led to execution, and 
beheaded on Holmhurſt, where the town of St. Alban's at pre- 
ſent ſtands. In his paſſage, the torrent, which then divided the 
place from Verulamium, like the Red-Sea, divided its waters, 
and gave dry paſlage to the ſaint and his followers : a fountain 
ſprung up where the martyr kneeled : one of the executioners 
relenting, was converted, and ſuffered with Albanus ; another, 


who performed the deed, loſt his eyes, as a penalty for his 


cruelty ; for they dropped out of his head at the moment in 
which he gave the blow. St. Alban was interred on the ſpot; 
and his remains were miraculouſly diſcovered ſeveral centuries 

A. D. 499, this place was honoured with a ſynod, in which 
St. Germanus and Lupus, two French prelates, aſſiſted. A 


chapel was erected, about the year 945, by Abbot Ulfin, in 
| honour 
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hogour'of the former, on the ſpijtſ in uch he-preached:;owhoſe jy 
ruins were to be ſeen in the!beginning of this demtur . 
Alfter the Saxon invaſion, Me name of the town was changed 
for that of Verlameeſter and Waflinceſter. Tha, Rritiſh orb, 
Uther Pendragon, after a Jong 1 0 wreſted it out of the hands 
of the Saxons, and held it during his life ; after which they ſoon 
recovered it; but by rexfon of re cruel wars that rugech during 
the conteſt between them and the Britons, the place benaine to- 
e 3G harlriot haogen  ChardO EE] 
— 7 Like the ancient Deva, Verulamium had its great vaults, or 
Jubterraneous retreats, ſtrongly and artfally arched. I heſe are 
8 Toppoled,:'diy ir. \Henty' Chaitney, to hive been /deligned as 
places of retreat in time of war for the) Women and children, 
and for the 'contealing of the choſt valuable effects. In go, 
they were found to give ſhelter to thieves and proſtitutes; which F 
cauſed' Eldred, the eighth abbot, to fearch after theſe ſouter- 
rains, and he found ſeveral Way and paſſages; all which zhe 
cauſed to be deſtroyed, but preſerved the tiles and ſtones for the 
rebuilding the church, then in ruinsk 
The preſent St. Alban's arofe from the ruins of Verulamium. 
Offa, Kingrof the Mereians, directed, ſays legend, by a viſion 
from heaven, diſcovered the reliques of St. Alban, by beams of 
glory {pringing from the grave... In 79g. he erectod on the {pot {1 
the magnificent monaſtery, for the maintenance of un hun- 
dred BenediRine, or black mots, and in a parliamentary- 
council, which he held! in the ſame year, beſtowed on it moſt } 
4 liberal endowmeuts. Verulamium was now reduced to a heap 4 
of ruins. 4% ! ho Lies by 
Before we quit theſe antient precincts, we muſt: note the 
church of St. Michael; built within them by the ſame pious 
abbot who founded the chapel of St. German. It became an 
impropriation of the abbey, and, after the diſſolution, a vicarage. 
The church is mall, ſupported within by round arches. It is 
moſt diſtinguiſhed by the monument of the great Lord Verulam. 
His figure as of white marble, placed fitting in à chair, reclining, 
in the eaſy attitude of meditation He is dreſſed n robes lined 
with fur, and a high-crowned hat. Any emblems of greatneſs 
would have been unneceſſary attendants on this illuſtrious cha- 
racter. The ſpectator's ideas mult render every complimental 
ſculpture ſuperfluous. The epitaph 'cdnveys high hohour to 
the on ſervant: his maſter could receive nothing addi- 
tans yt 59 ed y ̃ x oor, Ger <1 G7] 
n leaving St. Michael's, we paſſed through a fort of ſuburbs | 
to St. Alban's, and croſſed the Ver, to the ſite of the palace of ; 
Kingſbury. It had long been the reſidence of the Saxon princes, 
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hog or, their frequent viſits to the abbey of St. Alban's, became 
an inſupportable burden to its revenues. At length, Abbot * 
Alfric, by his intereſt with King Ethelred II. prevailed on him 
to diſpoſe of it, the king only referving a ſmall fortreſs in the 
neighbourhood of the monaſtery. This alſo 8 give 
offetice'to its pious neighbours, was deſtroyed by King Stephen, 
at the intereeſſion of Robert, the ſeventh abbo tete. 
On aſcending into St. Alban's, up Fiſhpool-Stteet, the bottom 
on ther right reminded us of the great pool which once occupied 
that tract. This had been the property of the Saxon monarchs, 
and was :alienated by Edgar to the all-graſping monks; Thoſe ' 
princes were ſuppoſed to have taken great pleaſure in navigating | 
on this piece of water. Anchors haue been found on the ſpot ; * 
which occaſioned poets to fable that the Thames once ran this 


Way. Ip 4111 AS 
The town ſpreads along the ſlopes. and top of the hill. The 
magnificent mitred parliamentary-abbey graced the verge of the 
Southern ſide. Of this there does not remain the leaſt veſtige, 
except the gateway, a large ſquare building, with a tine ſpacious 
ointed arch beneath: ſo that all the. labours of - Offa, and the 
Folendid piety of a long train of abbots, and a numerous liſt of 
benefactors, are now requeed to the conventual church; and 
the once-thronged entrance of the devout pilgrims to the ſhrine 


of our great proto-martyr, is now no more than an empty gate- 


———— ——ñ—— ata 


Way. > HP" . * 8 TY | ' 
4 barbarous murder was the true ſpring of Offa's munifi- F 
dence. The Mercian monarch. caſt a longing eye on the domi- 
nions of Ethelbert, Prince of the Zaſt. Angles; treacherouſly 
invited him to court, under pretence of matrying him to his 
daughter Althrida; ſeized on the young prince (who is repre- 
ſented to have been the molt amiable of his- time) beheaded 
him, and ſeized on his dominions. Offa had recourſe to the 
uſual expiation of his crime, that of founding a monaſtery ; 
when the grateful monks, to conceal the infamy of their bene. 
factor, called down a viſion from heaven, as a motive to his 
piety. But Offa did not truſt to this folely : he made a peniten- 
tial pilgrimage to Rome, and, by the merit of his monaſtic in- 
ſtitution at St. Alban's, readily obtained abſolution, and not only | 
procured for the houſe exemption from the tax of Peter- pence, 
but power to collect the ſame for its own uſe, through the whole 
province of Hertford: a privilege Which no perſon in the realm, | 


— — > 


= » 4 ˙ — — 


the king himſelf not excepted, ever enjoyed. By the ſame bull, 
his holineſs granted, that the abbot, or monk, hom he appoint- 
ed archdeacon, ſhould have 1 juriſdiction over the 
prieſts and laymen of the poſſeſſions of this church; and that 
no perſon whatſoever, ſave the pope himſelf, ſhould offer to in- 

terfere. It was, by the charter of the king, to be free from all 

taxes, repair of bridges and caſtles, and free from making in- | 
6.7 2 Ko | | 


I wall, which was built of old tiles, ſo {tron 


trenchments' againſt an rhemyz to be xempt ffn. 
juni ſdiction; — chat the ban fot-erimnes;; ch bse 
the king, ſhould be givefi for ever w h,u {08 
content with this, encloſed the body of .thetfaitit in ; "ey Nic 
beaten gold and Moor; ſet with precious Rones ;- and, ene; T of 
the:ſoull with > (gotdeh Madlen, exifed"tolbe/ inſert, q tel 
TI *#f «St. Alban, the bt Enblici mary, „ it 
© Willigord was der kd abbot. Traflouriflied from n,, 
the: diſſoſution, and reed waſt-:ehdowments and Dn a 
At that fatal 1 on the gth Sits, 
det 1338, by Richard Borgeinan, alias Ste venarhe, the 1,0 
who got, in reward for his ready compliance, the annua g 0. 
of #661. 19s. 4d ; and the thirty mint monks; then of 0 wes 
lefler ſums; ſome even as ſmall as ftve puunds a year 15 
h6ufe and the greareit pürt uf che lands were pranted t, Ric 
Lee, captain of the band of penſioners, as . report 
reward for his prudence in winking at the king's affection fo 10 


abbot 


| purchaſed the church from the king for 400l. and by that means 


preſerved it from deſtruction; Which gave him ſo m 
with Queen Mary, thatwhen ſhe determined to reſtore the ar 
9 him to preſide over it. It is ſaid that he died 
a broken heart wit 


Tbe revenues at the diſſolution were valued by Dugdale: 
210l. 78. 1d. per annum; by Speed, at 251al. 68. * 
Notwithſtanding the purchafe made by Boreman, Eduar y; 
granted the mona to the corporation of St. Alban's, which 


o 


de had lately inſtituted, and ordered that the church shout 
be reputed the parich- church of "the place, and be [erred iy 


a rector, to be nominated by the mayor and burgeſſes of the 
town. - e 5 5 4 1 ( nete ES ifs 

The abbots lived in ſplendour ſuitable to their rank and f. 
venues. They dined in the grent hall, at atable to which tler 


was a flight of fifteen ſteps. The monks ſerved up the dinner 


im plate, and in theit way made u halt t Stery fifth ftep, wh 
there was landing. and faag-on each u ſhort bim. le 


dot uſually ſat alone at: the middle of the table; and when any 


perſons of rank came, he ſut towartis the end of the table 
After the monks had-waited Iome time ion the abbot, they ſat 
down at two other tables, placed on the ſides of the hall, and 


nad their ſervices brought in by the novices; who, when the 


monks had dined, ſut down to their own dinners. | 
. The church, in its preſent ſtate, ib a molt'venerable and great 
pile: its form is that of. a croſs, WIth a tower. At the intet- 


ſection the length is 600 fret; that of the tranſepts 180. The 


height of the tower 144 feet; that of the body ſixty-five; of 
the aiſles thirty; the breadth of the body 2 17. | 

By neglect, or by the ravages of war, the original church fel 
to-deray. Abbot -Eldred, who lived in 969, deſigned to pull 
down and rebuild it; and for that purpoſe collected, from the 
ruins of Verulamium, all the ſtones, tiles, and timber, he could 
find; but death put a ſtop to his intention. His ſucceſſor, Eadmer, 
reſumed the taſk of getting together the materials; and in hi 
ſearch, found great. quantities of eurious antiquities ; ſuch 2 


altars, urns, &c. which the pious, man broke to pieces, as hes | 


men abominations. He alſo, as it is faid, diſcovered ſeveral books, 
ſome in Britiſh, others in Latin ; and a great one in a language 
and character unknown to any but an old prieſt. This was 
found to be the authentic life of St. Alban; which was cate- 
fully treaſured up, being a confirmation of what Bede had wrote 
on the ſame ſubject. The, other books, being only accounts df 
heathen mythology, inventions of the devil, were initantly 
condemned to the flames. E 

A famine ſtopped the deſign of the new church, under the Ab- 
bot Leofric. The troubles that enſued under the remaining 
Saxon monarchs, and the unſettled ſtate of the kingdom at the 
Conqueſt, occaſioned the plan to lie dormant till the year 1077, 
when it was executed by Abbot Paul, a Norman monk. He ap- 


plied to that purpoſe the timber, the ſtones, and tiles, colleQed 


by his predeceſſors: accordingly we ſee the far greater and 
more ancient part of the walls a motley compoſition of ſtones and 
Roman tiles. 2 | | 

Many other parts afterwards were pulled down and rebuilt in 
the ſtyle of the times; and we think that, in general, the pre- 
{ent windows are long poſterior to thoſe coeval with the walls; 
being painted, and in the taſte of another age. The windows 
the great tower, and perhaps the range along the nave, are 


time intervening ; for they differ from the mode of each of tif 


other. This is confirmed in the lives of the abbots. Jobs 


(firlt of the name) who died in 1214, pulled down the front 
; | cemented u 
mortar, that it proved a work of great labour. Maſter H 
Goldcliff, a moſt excellent workman, was employed ; who, 
conſulting more the ornaments of ſculpture, of images an 
flowers, neglefted the ſecurity of his building; ſo that it fl 
down, and was left unfniſhed'during the-life of this good abo. 
His ſucceſſor,. William of Trompington, had the honour d 
completing his deſign. He not only rebuilt that front, bu 
made new windows, and put glaſs into them, fo as to give mat 
light to che church. He alſo raiſed the fteeple much hight 
covered it with lead, and'died full of- good works in 1295+ . 
It is in the inſide only that any part of the original bul9% 
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arch was coritinued, and t 
| theſe are ſquares 


enriched-with gems and ſculpture. The gems were taken to 
"the treaſury, one excepted, which being of ſingular uſe to par- 


| Edward the Confeſſor, to preſerve it from the ravages of the 
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AJA COUNTY: 


e n e architecture, is preſerved; which is to be 


* e wars with round arches in the body. the church, 
te er ge gf each tra nſept. After the Conqueſt the roun 
and in be Byte a ee he Fillan were alſo round and maſſy: 
and hot leſs than twenty- nine feet . 8 
* ly unadorned. Their compoſition, as well as that 
Ti ee are of brick: the other pillarb are light, and 
3 pointed ; evidently of a far later date than the others. 


e. alleries; the loweſt is very elegant, divided with 
10 fender pille much enriched ; but we have no authority 
,,, 290 oO ORG fo att 1 
Above the ancient arches are galleries, with openings round; 
of a ſtyle probably coeval with the former. b JJ | 
The upper part of the choir is entirely of Gothic architecture, 
nd is divided from the Ty a {tone ſcreen, ornamented with: | 
Gothic tabernacle-work: Before-this ſtood the chapel of Saint | 
Cuthbert: a work owing to the piety of Abbot Richard, who 
happening to be preſent at the tranſlation of the incorruptible 
body of that ſaint to the church of Durham, apprehending, trom 
its pliantneſs then, it was going to fall to pieces, caught it in 
his arms; and in _— one of them, which was withered, | 
inſtantly reſtored. e e Law doula 
W Ik altar fills the end of the choir; a moſt, rich and 
elegant piece of Gothic ſculpture, once adorned with images of | 
old and filver, placed in beautiful niches : the middle part is nor 
of a piece with the reſt, being modern and clumſy. This altar was 
made by Abbot Wallingford, either in the reign of Edward IV. 
or Richard III. at the expence of eleven hundred marks. 


round arches that ſupport the tower, and ſome of 


Ae 


EO "I 


tem. In money, to be diſtribut to pore peple ther, the 


ſeid day, yerly .XLs. 


« Ttem. To x11 pore: men beryng torches, the ſeid day, 


| about the ſeid ſepulture, 11s. 11d, 


Item. For wex | brennyng dayly at the meſſes, and his 


| anniverſary of torch, yerly, VII. X11s. 111d. 


Atem. The kechin of the convent ther yerly, in relief of 
the great decay of the huſtode of the ſeid monaſterie in the marches 
of Scotland, which before tyme {ſhall be appointed to the 


| kechin, ' xl.” 


This beautiful tomb was once inſulated, as appears by one of 
theſe items. In the middle is a pervious arch, adorned above 
with the coat of arms of the deceaſed ; and others again along a 


| frieze; with his ſupporters, two antelopes with collars. From 


the frieze ariſes a light elegant tabernacle-work, with niches ;, 


. 


containing on one ſide the effigies of our princes; the other 
ſide is deſpoiled of the figures. ond bc. 

In 1703, the vault, in which repoſed the remains of this illuſ- 
trivus perſonage, was diſcovered The body was preſerved in a 
leaden coffin, in a ſtrong pickle; and over that was another caſe, 
of wood, now perithed: Againit the wall is painted a cruci- 
fixion, with four chalices receiving the blood; a hand pointing 


| towards it, with a label, inſcribed « Lord haye mercy upon me.” 


* 


is of Gothic work, inferior indeed to the other ſide, but ſtill of, 
much elegance. The tops of both are nearly ſimilar, confilt- 
ing of a light open-work battlement: at the bottom is a large 
arched receſs, in which ſtood the ſuperb ſhrine which contained 
the relics of St. Alban, made of beaten gold and ſilver, and. 


The hind part of it, which ſtands in the chapel of. St. Alban, | 


turient women, was left behind. Phis was no other than the fa- 
mous Ætites, or Eagle, in moſt ſuperſtitious repute from the, 
days of Pliny to that of Abbot Geffry, refounder of the ſhrine; 
which had been taken down and concealed, during the reign of 


, —— I” 3 


Danes. To guard the invaluable treaſures, a gareful and truſty 
monk was appointed, who was called Cuſtos Feretri, and who 
kept watch and ward in a ſmall wooden gallery, ſtill ſtanding, 
near the ſite of the inartyr's ſhrine. . 

On the North-ſide of the high altar ſtands the magnificent 
chapel of Abbot Ramridge, who was elected in the year 1496 
The fronts are of moſt elegant Gothic open work; the upper 
part ſupplied with niches for ſtatues: in many parts are carved, 
allufive to the abbot's name, two rams, with the word Ridge in- 
ſcribed on their collars, ſupporting a coronet over the arms of, | 
the abbey. At the foot of this beautiful ſtructure is a large dag, 
with an abbot painted thereon, and alſo figures of rams: pro- 
bably the ſpot of the good man's interment. : _ | 

On the South-ſide of the chapel of St. Alban, is the magnifi- 
cent tomb of Humphry, Duke of Glouceſter, diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of The Good. He was uncle to Henry VI. and re- 


3 Gs" 


gent of the kingdom, under his weak nephew, during twenty- l 
| | two hermits, now almoſt detaced, inſcribed near a benetoire, by 
1 


on it rich veſtments, to the value of three thouſand marks, and J 


hve years. | 


Glouceſter had a predilection for this place ; he had beſtowed 


the manor of Pembroke, that the monks ſhoùld pray for his ſoul : 
and he alſo directed that his body ſhould be depoſited within theſe 
holy walls. The fees attendant on his funeral were not of the | 
molt moderate kind; unleſs we may ſuppoſe, as probably was, 
the caſe, that the houſe was at the charge of erecting the monu- 
ment to ſo great a benefactor. Sir Henry Chauncy expreſsly 
lays, that Abbot Whethamſted adorned Duke Humphry's tomb; 
which ſhews, that part at leaſt of the expences was borne by the 

convent. The account is curious. 5 


©® CHarGes of the burial of Humphry, Duke of Glouceſter, 
and obſervances appointed by him, to be perpetually borne by. 


the convent of the monaſterie of St. Alban. 


Firſt. The abbat and conyent of the ſaid monaſterie have 
payd for markynge the tumbe and place of ſepulture of the 
leid duke, within the ſeid monaſterie, above the ſume of | 
CCCCXXNXIUL 1s. viIIId. „„ 
Item. To two monks preſts, dayly ſeying meſſe at the 
auter of ſepulture of the ſeid prince, everich takyng by 1 day 
Vid ſma. theroff, by 1 hole yere, XVIII. ys. 
- Them: To the abbat ther yerely, the day of the anni- 
5 2. * ſeid prince, attending his exquys ther xls. 
m. a in li | 
atcinding 2 the priour yerly ther, be lame day, in likwyſe | 
5 N To xl monks preſts, yerly, to everich of them, in 
. _ day, vis. Vi11d. ſm. theroff, x111. vis. vIIId. 
tem. To viii monks not preſts, yerly, in the ſeid day, 


9 


to ” 
EY of them gs. 4d. ſm. theroff xx VIS. v111d. * 
ON am. To 11 ankereſſes, 1 at St. Peter church, another at 


"Ne 4 leid day, yerly, to everich ſm. 1IIs. Ivd. . 


; 


1 


Ihe epitaph has long ſince been defaced. | 


Abbot Whethamſted's tomb (or Johannes de loco frumentario, 
as he ſtyled himſelf) is covered by a ſmall chapel, erected by 


himſelf. It is a plain building, on the South-ſide of the choir. 
His arms, alluſive to his name, are three cars of wheat; and 


the motto, alluſive to the flouriſhing ſtate of the monaſtery under 
his government, Valles abundabant is twice repeated. 

Againſt a wall, near Whethamſted's chapel, is painted, kneel- 
ing, in a cloak, Ralph Maynard, of this town, of the family of 
the anceſtor of Lord Maynard. ö 


- * 


Along inſcription againſt a column, on the North-ſide of the 


| body of the church, claims the honour of having the body of the 
celebrated Sir John Mandeville interred beneath. He was the 


greateſt traveller of his or any other age; having been out 
thirty four years; and in the character of pilgrim, knight-errant, 


and man of obſervation, viſited the greateſt parts of Africa and 


Aſia then known. It is probable that he penetrated as far as 


_ —_— — = 


n 


12 
q 


| ture. The cloiſters lay on the other ſide. Nothing but the marks 


China. He, left an account of his travels, which were ſhame- 
fully falſified by the monks ; who deſtroyed much of their credit, 
by mingling. with them legendary tales, and ſtories out of Pliny : 
but , ſtill truth appears ſo frequently, that the authenticity of 
the ground-work is by no means impaired. He was called 
Johannes de Mandevile, | alter dictus ad barbam, from his forked 
beard. He is engraven on his tomb with that addition, armed, 
and treading on a lion, At his head, the hand of one bleſſing 
him. 

An inſcription under the great Weſt-window denotes, that 
the courts of juſtice were adjourned from London to this town: 


once in the reign of Henry VIII. and again in that of his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, on account of the peſtilence which at thoſe times 


raged in the capital. e 98 
The magnificent brazen font, brought from the plunder of 
Leith by Sir Richard Lee, in the reign of Henry VIII. was 


| again ſtolen in the civil-wars. - 


The laſt inſcription we ſhall mention, is that in memory of 


the door in the South-aiſle leading into the cloiſters. 
'The door adjacent is extremely beautiful, and rich in ſculp- 


of their junction with the outſide of the church now remains ; a 


ſeries of tripartite arches: nor is there the leaſt relique of the vaſt 
and magnificent buildings which once covered a large ſpace on 
this ſide. 1 | | 


f Adjoining to the Eaſt-end of the church is the chapel of St. 


Mary, ſupported by light and elegant pillars. The roof is of 


2 


| 


| arches are of the ſharp-pointed Gothic. 


ſtone ; the ſides of the windows ornamented with a fine running 
foliage; and little images adorn the pillars of each window. 
The ſtair-caſe from hence to the leads has a beautiful imitation of 
cordage cut in ſtone, following the ſpiral windings. - All the 


Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerſet ; Henry Percy, Earl of 


| Northumberland; John, Lord Clifford ; and others of the 


nobility and gentry, to the amount of forty-ſeven, ſlain in the 
firlt battle of St. Alban's, were interred in this chapel. _ 

Saint Peter's, the third church in St. Alban's, lies at the 
upper end of the town: it was founded by Abbot Ulfin, and was 
an impropriation of the abbey, but is now a vicarage in. the pa- 
tronage of the Biſhop of Ely. This church received the over- 
flowings of the bodies of the men of rank {lain in the fame 
battle. There is ſtill a perfect braſs of Sir John Entwyſle, in 
complete armour. He was born in Lancaſhire, and was Viſ- 
count and Baron of Brikbeke in Normandy. He died May 28, 
1455, of the wounds he received fighting in the cauſe of Henry. 
Ihe two Ralph Babthorps, of Vorkſhire, father and ſon (the 
one ſewer, the other *ſquire to that unfortunate prince) found 
their graves here; being ſlain in the fame cauſe. 

A large. marble monument, with a buſt, commemorates the 


| reward of ingenuity and haneſt induſtry. “ Beneath lie the re- 
mains of Edward & 


rong, a ſhepherd's boy near this town, who 
* os took 
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took to maſonry; worked at St. Paul's cathedral, and laid the | 


laſt ſtone. He acquired a good fortune, with a fair character, 
ſeventy-two, 1h 1723. | I 

At the bottom of the town is a ſmall brick houſe, called 
Holywell; once the reſidence of Sarah, Dutcheſs of Marlbo- 
rough. Her portrait, in white, exquiſitely handſome, is pre- 
ſerved here; as is that of her aged mother, Mrs. Jennings. 


In the firſt, are not the leaſt veſtiges of her diabolical paſſions; 


the torments of her queen, her huſband, and herſelf. 

_ Two little pictures in this houſe are fo charmingly finiſhed, as 
to merit a particular viſit. One is of a beautiful woman, with 
red hair parted in the middle; a cloſe cap, placed far behind; 
with a long black coif, edged with pearl. | | 

She is dreſſed in a ſcarlet gown, with ſleeves and mantle of 


purple: her breaſts and ſhoulders naked. She appears a deep 


devotee, reading a rich illuminated miffal, ſeated in a chair. 
Her middle is ſurrounded with a chain, a rofary of gold and 
coloured beads pendent from it. On a table, behind, is a cha- 
tice of gold, fet with pearls. | | 


The other is the head of an old man, in a black gown 3 his 


| beard grey and ſquare, finely finiſhed, 


The town of St, Alban's is large, and, in general, filled with 
ancient buildings. It genf ne from a few houſes built 
we King Offa, Yor the conveniency of the officers and ſervants of 
the monaſtery. About the year 950, it was fo increaſed, that 
King Ethelred, at the intercefſion of Abbot Ulfin, gave it a grant 
of a market, and the rank of a borough. In * doomſday- 
book, it appears at the Conqueſt to have been rated for ten 
hides, twenty pounds at that time; in that of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, twenty-four. | 


. The town was always conſidered as part of the demeſne of If 


| 


the abbey; and at the Conqueſt it was part of its poſſeſſions. 
Richard I. by charter, confirmed it to them, with a market, 
and all the liberty attending a borough : the abbot holding, as he 
alleged, of the Bag in a, and holding the burgeſſes as de- 
meſned men of the abbey. This tenure the burgeſſes wiſhed 
to force from him; which they attempted by a ftratagem. 
At the time of the diſſolution, the town, with the other poſ- 
ſeffiorts of the abbey, fell to the king (Henry VIII.) and from 
him to his heir, Edward VT ; who, 55 letters patent, dated May 
12, 1553, made the town of St. Alban's a body- corporate, by 
the name of the mayor and burgeſſes, and granted to the ſaid 
mayor and burgeffes and their ſWeceffors, the ſaid profits, and 
ether franchiſes; they to hold the premiſes in free burgage, 
and to render yearly to the crown forty pounds, as a fee- farm, 
at the feaſt of Lt. Michael. EF l 
Theſe were changed, by Charles II. into a mayor, recorder, 
twelve aldermen, and twenty-four aſſiſtants. The members are 
returned by the inhabitants and freemen, about a thouſand in 
number, and the returning- officer is the mayor. | 
The remarkable events which befel this town in earlier times, 


were, as uſual, of the ſanguinary kind. During the rage of the 


barons wars, in the reign of Henry III. the burgeſles fortified 
the place, and defended it with ſtrong gates, well ſecured. They 
were particularly jealous of horfemen ; therefore refuſed a paſſage 
to all cayaliers. Fhe conſtable of Hertford, diſpleaſed at this 

rohibition, in a bravado, boaſted that he would enter the town 
with three youths (knights) and four of his beſt villeins. He did 
fo; and, walking up and down with great inſolence, aſked his 
companions which way the wind was. The townſmen, alarmed 
at the queſtion, thought he deſigned to fire their houſes. In a 


- ſummary way they executed jultice, by knocking down and be- 
heading him, his youths, and villeins; placing their heads on 


oles at the corners of their ſtreets. The king reſented this 
nvaſion of his prerogative, and fined the town in a hundred 
marks ; which was immediately paid. - 8 75 
In the reign, of Richard IT. they underwent à mortification of 


a far heavier nature. In 1381, after the inſurrection of Wat 


Tyler, a court of juſtice was held here, by the famous Sir 
Robert Treſilian. John Ball, a prieſt of Coventry, was tried 
and executed. Several of the inhabitants had favoured the rebels, 
or, taking advantage of the turbulence of the times, had de- 
manded from the abbot a releaſe from all their ſervices. Several 
of them were condemned and put to death, and orders given, 
that their bodies ſhould remain on the gallows in terrorem. The 
burgeſſes, in contempt of the king, took them down; but when 
a ditcovery was made, Richard, in a rage, commanded the townf- 
men to make chains, and hang the putrid carcaſes on the ſame 
places they took them from ; which, diſguſting and horrible as 
the taſk was, they were obliged to perform, | 

In the civil-wars between the houſes of York and Lanceſter, 
this town was the ſcene of dreadful carnage. Here was thee 
the firſt blood in that fatal quarrel. As foon as ever the weak 
Henry, or rather his queen and miniſters, found themſelves free 
from the power of his rival the Duke of York, they armed their 
forces, and marched from London to St. Alban's to meet their 
enemy, who was advancing towards them with a mighty hoſt. 
They met on the 22d of May 1455 The peaceful prince fent 


out a herald to York, ſtrictly commanding him to keep the pe , | 
blood. 


as became a deautiful ſubject, to avoid effuſion of 
York's anſwer was humble, yet reſolute; demanding the Duke 
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e brought on the realm. - Somerſet, who had bee; Fa 
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rance, was charged in particular with the loſs of No 
The king determined to ſtand the event of the day, — 
ive up his friends. His banner was placed in St. p thay 
treet, Orders were iſſued by , ery moſt-probah] 4 — 
bloody Margaret, that no quarter ſhould be given to 15 ) the 
nents. The Yorkiſts the attack in three Places, 5 
famous John, Lord Clifford, defended the barriers with hi 
cuſtomed valour. The king-making Warwick, wh, = 8 


time eſpouſed the cauſe of Vork, collected his force be 


in through the gardens into Holywell-Street : his ſoldiers ſhouty 


his tremendous name. The Duke of York entered at the ſame 


e 


time, and a dreadful fight enſued. Victory declared in his favour 
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purpoſe, and ſaves a conſiderable expence, as this is wor 


common men, fell on the ſide of „the valiant Cliff 
uſually called The Old, though only ” Ari years of a 2 
Earl of Northumberland, ſon to the noted Hotſpur; 4 the 
great Duke of Somerſet, were flain. The laſt loſt his life ay 
neath the ſign of the Caſtle. Numbers of the nobilit w a 
wounded, and numbers fled till the fury of the battle r= bong 
None were executed by the victor : the barbarity of civil ud 
had not yet taken place, provoked by the reciprocal cruelt 
which ſpeedily followed. J 
Henry, wounded in the neck by one of the arrows which 
hurtled in ſhowers on him, retreated to a poor cottage, 3 
he was found by the conquerors. They aſked forgiveneſs 6 
their knees ; which the humane prince readily gave, on ww 
tion they would ſtop the carnage. He became their priſoner, 
and mY of courſe became governors of the kingdom, Th 


abbey eſcaped plunder; for fortunately the king did not make it 


his head-quarters. 7 
The king, from this time to the year 1461, remained a mere 
ſhadow of royalty, entirely under the directions of the Yorkits, 


His queen was driven from him, under the terror of a pr. 


ſcription. That ſpirited woman did not employ her time in 
prayers, or counting her beads, like her weak huſband; but, by 
the aſſiſtance of her Northern friends, raifed a potent army 
fought and flew the Duke of York, at the battle of Wakefield, 


on December go, 1460; and, marching towards London, ga 
occaſion to a ſecond battle at St. Alban's. | 


The Earl of Warwick, now in poſſeſſion of the king, haftene 


from London with the captive monarch, and took poſt in $t, 


Alban's. Margaret, attempting to paſs through the town, was 


repulfed by a ſtorm of arrows, diretted from the market-place;: 


but ſhe Long. forced her way through a lane into St. Peter's. 

he conflict became then very bloody; and, after great 
ſlaughter, both parties quitted the town, and continued the 
battle, with the animoſity ufual in civil feuds, on Bernard- 
Heath, North of St. Alban's, as far as the village of Saunt- 
bridge, and even beyond it, at a place called No Man's Land, 
There a corps de reſerve of Warwick's army, to the number of 
four or five thouſand, made fo vigorous an onſet on the Lan- 
caſtrians, as to render the victory for ſome time doubtful. At 
length the treachery or cowardice of a Captain Lovelace, who 
commanded the Kentiſhmen, determined the day: he quitted the 
field, and left a complete victory to the queen. The confede- 
rated lords fled, and left the king in company of Lord Bonvil and 
Sir Thomas Kiriel, a gallant knight of Kent, both Yorkitts, 
Theſe gentlemen Henry had prevailed on to ſtay with him, al- 


ſuring them of pardon and ſecurity ; but his barbarous queen, in 


contempt of the royal word, and in defiance of all good faith, 
cauſed them to be beheaded in preſence of her fon Edward, as 
it were to familiarize the young prince with blood, and train him 
to cruelty. & | 

Three and twenty hundred men periſhed in this battle. 
Only one man of rank was flain, Sir John Grey, of Grob); 
who had that morning, with twelve others, been knighted by the 
king at Colney. His widow became queen to Edward IV. 
which occaſioned freſh calamities to the kingdom, and proved 
the innocent cauſe of the deſtruction of her kindred. | 

On quitting St. Alban's, we paſſed by the long wall which en- 
cloſed the nunnery of Sopewell, made of ſtone mixed with great 
quantities of Roman tiles. The religious houſe took its rife trom 
two pious women, who on the ſite built a hovel with boughs of 
trees, and covered it with bark, in order to indulge in privacy 
their fondneſs for prayer and faſting. Abbot Jeffry, about the 
ear 1140, encouraged their virtue, by founding a nunnery e 

nedictines. | 
In this houſe Henry VIII. was privately marr, b) Dr, 
Rowland Lee, afterwards Biſhop of Eichfeld, to Anna Bullen. 
It then maintained thirteen nuns; but at the diſſolution, only 
nine; when its revenues were 45. 7s. 10d. or, according to pe 
681. 8s. It was firſt granted to Sir Richard Lee; but tinally be- 
came the property of Sir Harbottle Grimſton and his he1ts- * 

The town of St. Alban's is a particular diſtri of ſelf, 3 
its jurifdiction extends over feveral pariſhes, even as far 35 Pe 
net. At the entrance thereof from London is a curious My 
erected ſome few years ago for poliſhing diamonds: It 153 
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water, and thofe formerly ufed were either worked by n 
of Cole. 


of Somerſet, and other delinquents, to be delivered into his horſes. The machine was invented by Mr. Potter, o 


hands, that juſtice might be executed on them, for the miferies 
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oe Te welle century, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
Ee 


it was converted into a nunnery, and Cardinal 


Is | 
- 455 . a grant of its revenues for the uſe of Chriſt- 


d. war 
cr 3 of Marlborough built a fine houſe in the 


; f St. Alban's, which is now inhabited by her 
— pram Ear Spencer. She likewiſe built ſeveral good 


and a Charity-ſchool. 
e en and a half from St. Alban's we turned out of the 


ight, to viſit ö 

3 — 8 ne the venerable ſeat of that glory of our coun- 
Sit Francis Bacon, Viſcount Verulam. His matchleſs talents, 
his deplorable weakneſs, and his merited fall, have been the ſub- 
jects of ſo many able pens, that it would be preſumption in us 
5 enter into a detail either of his life or works. e ſhall pre- 
fer giving an account of the place, and perhaps touch accident- 
2 r. Walpole juſtly ſtyles 

he Prophet of Arts, which Newton was ſent afterwards to 


do ror 
This manor 'was, from very ancient times, part of the lands 


of the abbey of St. Alban's: the original name is not delivered to 


us; that which it has at prefent was derived from Robert de 
Gorham, elected abbot of the houſe in 1151. Mr. Salmon con- 


jectures, that he might have built here a villa, a luxury not un- 


frequent with the abbots of the richer houfes. In 1540, 


Henry VIII. made a =_ of it to Ralph, after Sir Ralph Row- 


tet; who ſold it to Sir Nicholas Bacon, the worthy and able lord- 
keeper, and father of the great Lord Verulam. The elegance of 
his taſte was apparent in his buildings; which confirms the ob- 
ſervation of Lloyd, that his uſe of learned artiſts was continual. 
To him we are indebted for Redgrave in Suffolk, and the ſeat in 
queſtion. In both he adhered to his rational motto, Mediocria 
Firma, He is faid to have departed a little from it in the in- 
ance: of Redgrave, but not till after his royal miſtreſs, who 
honoured him with a viſit there, told him,“ Yau have made 

ur houſe too little for your lordſhip.” « No, madam,” re- 

lied he; “but your highneſs has made me too big for the 


houſe.” But after this, he added the wings. 


The building conſiſts of two parts, diſcordant in their manner, 
yet in various reſpects of a claſſical taſte. On the outfide of the 
part which forms the x e is the piazza or portico, with a 
range of pillars of the Tuſcan order in front, where the philo- 


ſophical inhabitants walked and held their learned diſcourſe ; and 


within- ſide is a court with another piazza : the walls are painted 
ol freſco, with the adventures of Ulyſſes, by Van Koepen. In 


one is a ſtatue of Henry VIII; in the other a buſt of the founder, 


Sir Nicholas Bacon ; and another of his lady. Over the entrance 
from the court into the hall, are ſome plain Latin lines, which 
prove the date of the building to have been 1571 ; and other 
lines over the ſtatue of Orpheus, that once ſtood on the entrance 
into the orchard, ſhew what a waſte the place was before it was 
polleſſed by this | ww man. 

In the orchard was built an elegant fummer-houſe (no longer 
exiſting) not dedicated to Bacchanalian feſtivities, but to re- 
fined converſe on the liberal arts; which were decyphered on the 


walls, with the heads of Cicero, Ariftotle, and other illuſtrious 


anctents and moderns, who had excelled in each. 

The hall is large and lofty. Over the chimney-piece is an 
equeſtrian portrait of George IT. Moſt of the others recall to 
memory the principal characters of the beginning of the laſt 
century. At the head of theſe appears Sir F 3 Lord 
Verulam, who ſucceeded his brother Anthony in the poſfeſſion of 
Gorhambury. He paffed his days in labours which have made 
him the admiration of ſucceeding ages. He was then diſen- 
gaged from buſinefs, which fettered his genius, and was ſup- 
ported by a great penſion (18001. a year) which enabled him to 
purſue his ſtudies at eaſe, removed from every fear of the em- 
barraſſments of poverty. His portrait is a full-length, by Van- 
ſomer, dreſſed in his chancellor's robes. In another room is 
alſo his portrait and a buſt of him when a child. 

Sir Nathaniel Bacon, Knight of the Bath, his accompliſhed 

inſman, is near him, leaning back in his chair, in a green 
laced jacket, yellow ſtockings, a dog by him, and ſword and 
pallet hung up. He improved his talent by travelling into Italy; 
and left in this houſe, as a proof of the excellency of his per- 
ormances, this portrait, and a moſt beautiful one of a 4 a 
perfect Venus, with an old game- keeper; behind is a variety of 

% Same, in particular a ſwan, whofe plumage is expreſſed 
with inimitable ſoftneſs and gloſs. © 
23 * is a half- length of a beautiful woman reading, 
Rau e Melancholy Cock; perhaps the ſame with the 
a dy, who having, like. Lord Verulam, fell under the charge 
| The ©. thould have been placed next to him. PE 
wit . 8 of Suffalk, a daughter of Sir Henry Knevit, and 

© to the lord-treafurer, a fine full-length, She is dreſfed in 


\ 


white, and in à great ruff; her breaſts much expoſed ; her waiſt 


ſhort and ſwelling. * This lady,” fays the famous Anne 
Clifford, in her diary, under the year 1619, © had the fmall-pox 
at Northampton, which ſpoiled that good face of her's, which 
had brought to others much miſery, and to herſelf greatneſs, 
which ended in much unhappineſs.” | 

Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, a full-length, in a bonnet, furred 
robe, the order of the Garter, and a white rod: an unfortunate 
peer, who loſt his head in 1572. | | | 

Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Cleveland, and Knight of the 
Bath, a fine full-length portrait. He is dreſſed in black, with a 
red ribband, turnover, and yellow hair. | 

Sir Thomas Meautys, fecretary to Lord Verulam, from whom 
he got poſſeſſion of Gorhambury, a remarkable fine picture. 
Sir Thomas makes a moſt finical appearance: his habit elegant; 
has on a ſaſh, a hat with a white feather, laced turnover, a long 
love-lock extended on his left- arm, an ear-ring in one ear, a 
ſpear in the other, and brown boots. | 

Sir Harbottle Grimſton, Baronet, who purchaſed Gorhambury 
of Sir Thomas Meautys. His portrait is at full length, in 
black, with a turnover and black coif, leaning on a flab. In 
the ſame room is a head of Mr. Chiffinch; a beautiful picture 
of Catharine, queen to Charles II. in the character of St. 
Catharine ; and a fine half-length of St. Auguſtine. 

Algernon, Earl of Northumberland, in black, ſtanding ; his 
lady in blue, fitting, and a child by them. "Theſe portraits are 
in the dining-parlour. Over the chimney-piece is a half-length 
of Sir Edward Grimſton, in black, a bonnet and lawn ruff, by 
Holbein. | 

Sir Samuel Grimſton, in a long wig and laced cravat; and 
his two wives, Lady Ann Tufton, and Lady Elizabeth Finch; 
the laſt, daughter of lord-chancellor, the Earl of Nottingham, 
whoſe portrait is alſo here, dreſſed in black robes. 

Lady How, daughter to Sir Harbottle Grimfton, and wife of 
Sir John How, of Wiltſhire, with long white hair. This por- 
trait is in the e ae | 

Sir Harbottle Luckyn, Baronet, in a blue coat, long white 
wig, and breaſt-plate ; a caftle at a diſtance. His grandfather, 
by marriage with Mary, eldeſt daughter of Sir Harbottle Grim- 
ſton, brought the eſtate into his family, which changed its name 
for that of his lady. | 

Thomas Howard, the virtuoſo Earl of Arundel; who by 
much reſidence in foreign parts, acquired a thorough contempt 
of his own country. e was a man of noble preſence, and 
affected a plain garb. He accordingly here is dreſſed in a dark 
habit, robed with fur. His countenance correſyonds to the 
defcription : his hair ſhort, and his beard buſhy : his turnover 
plain, and the only ornament is the pendent order of the Garter. 

The great gallery is a magnificent room, 130 feet long, and 


| 


nineteen wide; the roof wooden, richly gilt and painted, and 
the ſides filled with full-length portraits of the great cotempo- 
raries with its illuſtrious owner, Lord Verulam. They are 


indeed all copies; but copies taken during the Tives of the 


perſonages repreſented. It is to no purpoſe to preſerve the 
order of portraits in a houſe devoted to demolition. We ſhall 
therefore give a chronological feries only ; out of which the 
noble owner may, if he pleaſes, give, in the fucceeding edifice, 
an intereſting hiſtory of paſtimes, in the lively repreſentation 
of the great actors of a great period. ; 

James I. the peaceful maſter of Lord Verulam, is drawn in 
inconſiſtent armour, black and gold, with each foot on a rock ; 
and near him are two monarchs, Emanuel, King of Portugal, 
and Ferdinand V. of Spain. Each of theſe princes are repre- 
ſented knee-deep in water, 

Ludovic Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Lenox. He is 

dreſſed in his robes, and a bonnet with a white feather : the 
George and a white rod are the other appendages ; the laſt, as 
lord-high-ſteward of the houſehold. 

William, Earl of Pembroke, in black, with the white rod 
and key, as lord-chamberlain; George pendent ; flat ruff, fhort 
hair, peaked beard; a great character, and molt univerfally 


beloved of any man of that age. | 

Philip, his brother, and fucceſſor to the title, is painted he 
twice. A full-length in black, with a ſtar, George, and turre 
over, black hair and peaked beard : and again in half-length 
advancing. | 

A man in black and gold, a ruff, and chain round his waiſt, 
and ſword. Date 1394. 
A lady with red hair, and great lawn ruff; her drefs black and 
old; in materials reſembling the former ; three long chains 


8 


1 
of pearl. | 
harles Howard, Earl of Nottingham, lord-high-admiral, 
dreſt in his robes, with a view of a fleet and ſtorm; the con- 
queror of the Spaniſh armada. | 
Sir Edward Sackville, Earl of Dorſet; a nobleman of quick 
paſſions and reſentments. 

Edward, Earl of Worceſter, maſter of the horſe to Queen 
Elizabeth, and privy-ſeal to James I. He is reprefented here 
at the period at which he had outlived the athletic exerciſes, 
with a bald head and white beard, in a white jacket, a ruff, 
and George pendent. 1 | 

Lord Cornwallis (the firſt) with long hair, in black, and a 
turnover; an active and valiant adherent to Charles I, 
| Earl 
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. n in a temporary building. with the table 
prov wr 81 1 a Sears 1 ſeemingly Henry's 
_ Charles Brandon, uke of Suffolk, inviting them in. 
— at numbers of other figures; many of which 
veg Ten been portraits. In one group 15 a lady with a 
* "between two men with white beards. The utmoſt 
: e te There are four fidlers, and a number of 
ee yy Behind the king is his eſquire, carrying his dagger 
3 and near Henry are a boy and a girl; perhaps 
dren of Charles Brandon, or the king's ſiſter, Mary, 
© of France; for at this time Henry had only one child, 
00S" -fterwards Queen of England, who was at this period 
— the others repreſented in this picture. | 
110 other figures are, 'a man on foot, with a buckler on his 
4 * eoman of the guard, in red, with a roſe and crown on 
WON ſbe five-figutes 'on horſeback'; the firſt with a hawk on 
hi — a portmanteau before him; the ſecond on a bay 
ure followed by a lady on horſeback ; after her a cavaller, 
with another lady behind him. . 3 
In the room called King James s dining-room, is a bronz 
coloured ſtone ſtatue of that prince. The ceiling is of rich old- 
* | ; | 
8 Earl of Northumberland; his lady Anne, 
Mer of the ſecond Ear! of Saliſbury ; and their daughter. 
Half-lengths, by Vandyke.- ee 
The portrait of Queen Elizabeth is extremely worth notice; 
not only becauſe it 1s the handſomeſt we have of her, but as it 
:nts out her turn to allegory and apt devices. Her gown 1s 


+ cloſe- bodied; on her head is a coronet and long aigret, and a 


iſtended gauze veil; her face is young; her hair yellow, 
. two long treſſes; her neck adorned with a pearl neck- 
er arms with bracelets. The lining of her robe is worked 
and ears, and on her left ſleeve is embroidered a 
ſerpent: all to imply wiſdom and vigilance. In the other 


lace; h 


hand is a rainbow, with this flattering motto, Non ſine 4 


yo gallery, which is 120 feet long, are two vaſt marble 


chimney-pieces. The portrait furniture are, firſt, a curious 


| half-length of the firſt Earl of Saliſbury, in moſaic. 


The head of Laura, in a furred robe, with red ſleeves, reading. 
La belle Laure, the celebrated object of love with the virtuous 
and elegant Petrarch, for the ſpace of twenty-one years before, 
and twenty-ſix after her death. Their paſlion ſeems to have 
been of the ſeraphic Kind. LL 

The next portrait is on wood, of a lady not leſs celebrated for 
her piety than the fair inhabitant of Vaucluſe; but Margaret, 
Counteſs of Richmond, did not pique herſelf fo far {virtuous as 
ſhe was) as to carry her paſſion for a ſingle object to the grave. 

Richard III. a head. He is repreſented with three rings; 
one of which he is taking off or putting on his little finger: 

A head of John Frobenius, the Printer, by Holbein. He is 
dreſſed in a black gown lined with fur. Frobenius was a native 
of Franconia, but ſettled at Baſil in Switzerland; of which city 
he became a citizen. He was a man of conſiderable learning, 
and the fineſt Printer of his time. 1 

Francois de Coligni, ſeigneur de Dandelot, a head. Rich 
armour, ſhort hair, and peaked beard. He was Arg, <8 ſon 
of the firſt Gaſpar de Coligni, and colonel-general of the French 
infantry. 

Three dukes of Guiſe: one is Le Balafre, or the ſlaſhed ; ſo 
called from a ſcar on his left cheek, occaſioned by a wound he 
received in his face in the battle of Chateau- Thierri, againſt the 
Huguenots. 

Lady Burleigh, very old, blind, and decayed. 

A full-length, on board, of Mary, Queen of Scots, in a long 
black mantle edged with white lace, and reaching to the ground ; 
a ſmall gold crucifix ; a croſs and roſary at her girdle ; beads of 
gold richly wrought, and ſet with rubies. 

A portrait of Charles Gerard, Baron Gerard of Brandon, cre- 
ated Earl of Macclesfield in 1679; died January 7, 1694. He 
is drefled in black; a coif on his head, a turnover on his neck, 
grey hair and beard ; his hand on his breaſt. | 

Robert Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, the unmerited favourite of 
Queen Elizabeth. His hair and beard are repreſented grey; his 
gown black, his veſt white and gold. On his head is a bonnet : 
by him a white rod. 

Inalumber-room is a picture of Chriſtopher de Harlay, Count 
Beaumont, ambaſſador from Henry IV. to Queen Elizabeth, in 
her laſt year, and the firſt years of her ſucceſſor. | 

dir Simon Bennet, of Bechampton, in the county of Bucks, 
Knight, His dreſs is that of a magiſtrate, in a red gown furred, 


ornamented with a gold chain, ruff, and high hat. t. 70, 


1611. 


His lady in a great ruff, red dreſs furred, gold chain, jewels 
on her breaſt, feather- fan ſet in ſilver. | 

Frederic P. la gra: de Dieu comte Palatin de Ryn, ſmall, in 
an ermined cap: in his hands two covered diſhes with a napkin 
over them. We believe this prince to have been Frederic IV. 
father of the unfortunate Palatin, King of Bohemia. 

Henry VI. a head on board. There is another at Kenſington- 
Palace, from which Vertue took his print. . 1 

Catharina de Cornara, Regina de Cipri, in black, with blue 


mantle, pearl necklace, and crowned. 
0. 24. 


In the chaplain's room is another portrait of Queen Elizabeth, 
richly dreſſed in black. On the table is a great ſword, as if 
ſhe was ſitting ready to confer the honour of knighthood. - A 
{potted ermine, with a crown on its head, and collar round its 
neck, is repreſented running up the arm of her highneſs. This 
little beaſt, being an emblem of chaſtity, is placed here as a com- 
pliment to the virgin queen. ; 

Since this account of theſe pictures was taken, they have bcen 
differently arranged. We have the 'pleaſure to learn, that the 
houſe has undergone a complete repair, in the original ſtyle, 
under the conduct of Mr. Donowell, the architect; the pictures 
have been repaired by Mr. Tompkins ; the grounds diſpoſed in 
the modern taſte 5 a conſiderable tract of road is going to be 
removed to a proper diſtance from the park; and the ſplendour 
of this noble family is reviving with all the magnificence of the 
Cecils. | 

The church is dedicated to St. Ethelreda. In an adjoining 
chapel is a beautiful monument to the firſt Earl of Saliſbury ; 
who is repreſented in his robes, in white marble, lying on a ſlab 
of black, which is ſupported by the four cardinal virtues, with 
their attributes. ' Beneath, is a ſkeleton, in white marble, lying 


on a well-counterteited mat of the ſame, alſo placed on a flab 
of black marble. 


In the church is a monument of Sir John Brocket, of Brocket- 
Hall, Knight, who died in 1598; and not far from him are the 
figures of two ladies: one is his firſt wife, Helen Litton; the 
other a younger figure, with a ſkull in her hand, repreſenting 
his ſecond lady, widow of Gabriel Fowler. Both lie on their 
ſides, one above the other. 

The living, which is a rectory, is in the gift of the Earl of 
Saliſhury, and is reckoned one of the richeſt in England. 

The town does not contain any thing more remarkable, except 
the ſeat of the Earl of Saliſbury, which ſtands on the top of the 
town, and commands a moſt delightful proſpect. The only 
charitable foundations here, are two well-endowed ſchools, where 
the children of poor people are taught reading, writing, and 
accompts. The weekly-market is on Thurſday. | 
Near Hatheld is a pleaſant village called SuxDRIDGE, but it 
does not contain any thing remarkable, only that Sarah, the wife 
of the great Duke of Marlborough, was born near it, where her 
father, Mr. Jennings, had an eſtate. | | 

At another village, called NoxrH-Mius, to the South of 
Hatfield, is an elegant ſeat, where the late Sir Jofeph Jekyll, 
maſter of the Rolls, uſed to reſide during the vacation. The Puke 


of Leeds has alſo a fine ſeat here, and the late Lord-Chancellor 


Somers lies buried in the chancel of the church, without any 
inſcription. | | 


HEMPSTED,' or, as it is ſometimes called, Hemer-Hremy- 
STED, is a very agreeable town, pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall 


I} river, called the Gade, and ſurrounded with hills, It was made 


a corporation by Henry VIII. and is governed by a bailiff, 
aſſiſted by ſome of the principal inhabitants. The church, 
which ſtands at a ſmall diſtance from the town, is an ancient 
Gothic ſtructure, with a ſquare tower, and a fine ſpire. In the 


tower is a ring of good bells, and the church contains ſeveral 


handſome monuments. ' his town carries on a greater trade in 
meal than any other in the county, and it is ſaid that 20,000]. 
are ſometimes returned weekly for that article only, There are 
no leſs than eleven mills for grinding corn within four miles of 
the place. The inhabitants likewiſe carry on a conſiderable 
trade in the manufactory of ſtraw hats. The weekly-market 
is on "Thurſday, and the town diſtant from London twenty 
miles. n | 

To the North-Eaſt of Hempſted, on the high road leading to 
Dunſtable, is a place called REDÞBURN, which, though only a 
village, contains ſome handfome houſes, with ſeveral good inns ; 
for being a great thoroughfare, the waggons from Birmingham, 
Shrewſbury, Wolverhampton, and many other places, put up 
here the evening before they reach London. It is a very agrec- 
able place, and was formerly much frequented by devotees, on 
account of the pretended relics of Amphibalus, a martyr, who 
is ſaid to have preached the goſpel here in the third cen- 
tury. 

To the North of Redburn is another village, called Fr am- 
STEAD, Which was formerly a market-town and had ſeveral 


fairs; but they have been long diſcontinued. The church is a - 


venerable Gothic ſtructure, with a ſquare tower and a lofty 
ſpire ; and being ſituated on a hill, they are ſeen at a conſiderable 
diſtance. The body of the church conliſts of three aiſles, and in 
them are ſeveral ancient monuments. þ 

BERKHAMSTED, commonly called GREAT BrRKHamsrteo, 
was anciently a Roman tation, as appears from the great num- 
ber of coins, and other antiquities, that have been frequently 
dug up here. It was of great repute during the heptarchy, and 
was often the reſidence of the Mercian kings. Wightred, King 
of Kent and Mercia, held a parliament here in the year 697 ; 
and here alſo were publiſhed the laws of King Ina. 

In the reign: of Henry III. it was a borough, and in the 
fourteenth year of Edward III. it ſent members to parlia- 
ment; but how that privilege came to be diſcontinued is not 


known. 


When King James I. ſucceeded to the crown of England, 
he ſent his children to be nurſed here, the air of the place 
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being xeputed very healthy. He likewiſe made it a 13 
by the name of Bailiff and Burgeſſes of Berkhamſted St. Peter. 
The burgeſſes were twelve in number, who choſe a recorder 
and town-clerk ; but the corporation was ſo impoveriſhed by 


the civil-wars in the reign of Charles I. that the government | 


dropped, and has not ſince been renewed. _ wr, 

| The remains of the ancient caſtle thew it to have been ori- 
ginally a place of very great ſtrength, it having heen encom- 
paſſed by a moat that covers upwards of four acxes of land. 
The keep is on the North-ſide of the moat, and ſome remains 


of the bridge are {till viſible. On the ſite where the caltle 


itſelf ſtood, a large houſe was built from its ruins, but what 


now remains of it is only, a third part, the other two-thirds being 
deſtroyed by fire in the * 4 of Charles I. 
The town of Berkhamſted is pleaſantly ſituated on the fide of 


a hill, and principally conſiſts of one long and ſpacious ſtreet, 


It contains a great number of houſes, ſome of which are large 
and very handlome. The church is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, 
and the roof is ſupported by twelve pillars, on each of which is 
the figure of a faint. Within the church are the remains of 
ſeveral chapels, or oratories, where maſs uſed to be faid in times 
of Popery. Here js a free grammar-ſchaol, under the direction 
of the warden and fellows of All-Souls-College, Oxford; but 
the maſterſhip is in the gift of the crown, There is alſo a 
n Tues f and an alms-houſe built by Mr, John Sayre, 
who endowed it with 1,g00l, for the maintenance of ſix poor 
widows. | | 

Berkhamſted has a good weekly-market on Saturday, and is 
diſtant from London twenty-ſix miles. | 

TrING is a very agreeable town, pleaſantly ſituated at the 
Weltern extremity of the county. It is a place of conſiderable 
antiquity, as appears from doomſday-book, where it is mentioned 
as a royal demeſne, and was gow by William the Conqueror 
to his principal favourite, Robert, Earl of Ewe. It did not, 
however, remain long in his family, for it was ſeized by King 
Stephen, who beſtowed the whole manor on the abbey of Fever- 
ſham, and that convent remained poſſeſſed of it till the general 
diſſolution of religious houſes, when it came into lay-hands. 
It now belongs to Mr. Gore, who has encloſed a park near the 
town, containing three acres of land, in which is a fine plan- 
tation of trees. . 


Though : Tring is à ſmall town, it is exceeding neat, and 


contains many handſome buildings. The church is a venerable 
Gothic ſtructure, with a ſquare tower, in which are ſix good 
bells; and the inſide is very neat, having been a few years ago 
wainſcotted and beautiſied at the expence of Sir Richard Ander- 
ſon and Mr. Gore. In the chancel, which is exceeding hand- 
ſome, are many ancient monuments. The pulpit and ſounding- 
board are both carved in the moſt curious manner, and both the 
church and chancel are paved with fine fres- tone. | 
Here is a charity-ſchool for teaching and clothing twenty 
boys, ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription. The town has a 
good weekly-market on Friday, and is diſtant from London 
thirty-one miles. | | 
At a village called LITTLE TRIVe, in this pariſh, riſes one of 
the heads of the river Thames. 5 8 
Hirchix is a very ancient town, and originally belonged to 
the Mercian kings; and to this day the manor extends into the 
pariſh of Offley, where the great King Offa paid the laſt debt of 
nature. It was a rayal demeſne belonging to the Saxon kings, 
till Edward the Confeſſor gave it to 2 Harold; but at the 
battle of Haſtings, when Harold was ſlain, it became the pro- 
erty of the Conqueror. William Rufus gave it to Bernard de 
liol, whoſe ſucceſſors remained in poſſeſſion of it till John 
Balio! was made Kipg of Scotland, when, of courſe, according 
to the nature of the feudal lay, jt reyerted to the crown. 
When Richard II. created his uncle, Edmund de Langley, 
Duke of York, he gave him this manor; and it remained in that 
family till the houſe of York became extinR, when it returned 
again to the crown, in the reign of Henry VII. and to this day 
it has continued one of the royal demeſnes, having been often 
ſet apart as the jointure of ſeveral of our queens. = 
i The town of Hitchin is ſeated in a pleaſant valley, and is one 
of the beſt built and moſt populous in the county. It is divided 
into three wards, - viz. Bancroft-Ward, Bridge-Ward, and 
Tilchouſe-Ward; and is under the government of a bailiff and 
four conſtables, two for the town, and two for the out- parts. 
The church, which ſtands in the middle of the town, is a very 
handſome ſtruQure, and was built in the reign of Queen Mary. 
It is 153 feet long, and ſixty-ſeven broad, and In the tower, 
which is twenty-one feet ſquare, is à ring of fix ned bells. 
The windows of the North aiſles are finely painted with the 
repreſentations of Faith, Hope, and Charity, together with the 
four cardinal virtues; and in the front are paintings of the 
twelve apoſtles. It contains a great number of very ancient 
monuments, but moſt of the inſcriptions are ſo defaced as to 
be unintelligible. The pariſh is a conſiderable living, having 
three hamlets belonging to it; and the church, which is a vica- 
rage, is under the patronage of Trinity-College, Cambridge. 
The charitable foundations here are, a free-ſchool, a charity- 
ſchool, and eight alms-houſes. The town has a good weekly- 
market on Tueſday, and is diſtant from London thirty-three 
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Near Hitchin is a village called Haxrox 


3 | anes, in wi... 
it js ſuppaſed ſome perſons of conſiderable note were f. ld 
there are ſevera] monuments near the place. At a ſmaj did 8 
from this village are the remains of a very Liltance 
oſed to have been thrown up by the Danes 10 0 
themlelxes till they could obtain th ſuccours fro, das 
countrymen. | It is raiſed in an oblong manner, and ſo wy 
fortified, both by nature and art, alipt a thouſand neu oz, 
defend themſelves in it againſt a very conſiderable army, 6 
A little to the South of Heron is a ſpacious piece of ; 
ground called Lilibo, were houſergaces are anuually hell '® 
from whence there js an extenſive and malt delightfy prof 
STEVENAGE is a town of great antiquity, bein a confident 
place long before the xeign of Edward the Confeſſor. It, 
from doomſday-book to have belonged to the abbey of & 


minſter, and was in all probability oye of thoſe manor granted 


| to that convent by King Edward the Founder; for in the ;.: 


of Edward I. a patent paſſed the great ſeal, confirmi 2 
manor to the abbey, in conſequence of the original grant A 
the general diſſolntion of religious houſes, Henry VIII. ch 4 
the monaſtery into a biſhopric. The firſt prelate was Then 
Thirby, but he having embezzled the revenues to enricy h. 
relations, the biſhopric was diflo}ved, and the rents of the "bes 
annexed to the dioceſe of London; and ſo it continues to th 
day, on the payment of 100l. annually into the Exchequer, 
Steyenage, at preſent, is but a poor town, and the houſes i 
general but indi terent buildings. The church, which ſtands 
on a gry, {ſandy hill, is an ancient edifice, and conſiſts of an niſl 
on each fide, and a large chancel in the middle, It has a ſquare 
tower, in which axe {ix good bells, and above it is a ſpin 
coyered with lead. Here is a good free-ſchool, with an ancien 
hoſpital, and ſeveral alms-houſes. The town has 2 weekly. 
— on Friday, and is diſtant from London thiny.gy 
miles. | | | 

To the South of Stevenage are the remains of an ancient 


| camp, ſuppoſed by ſome to haye been made by the Romans; 


but others have with great propriety aſcribed it to the Dane, 
as there is a place near it ſtill — by the name of Dang, 
End. In the neighbourkeod is a large village, called Bry. 
NINGTON ; it receives its name from the ſmall river Bean, ner 
which jt is built. The Mercian kings had a palace here, 
where they often reſided, as the ſituation of the place is bath 
healthy and pleaſant. It is a manor, with the privilege of 
holding a court-leet ; and it had alſo a market in former times, 
but that has been long ſince diſcontinued. - | 

BALDOCK is not a town of very great antiquity ; for the ff 
time we find it mentioned is in the reign. of King Stephen, when 
Gilbert, Earl of Pembroke, gave the Knighte- emplars a piece 
of ground, whereon they built this town, which they calkd 
Baudac, but it was afterwards corrupted to Baldock. They 
alſo built a houſe in the town for their own reſidence; but at 
the diſſolution of that order it became the property of the cram, 
and afterwards paſſed into lay-hands. | 

The town is at preſent a very conſiderable place, being large 
and well inhabited. The church, which ſtands about the middle 


| of the town, is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, having thiee 


chancels, with a ſtately tower, in which is a ring of ſix good | 
bells. The largeſt of theſe bells is very ancient, and was bap- 
tized in the times of Popery, according to the notion which fil 
prevails in Popiſh countries, that the ſound of baptized bells 
has the power of driving devils from the air. To this ſupetſi - 
tious notion we are indebted for the cuſtom of ringing or tolling 
bells when a perſon dies; for the prieſts taught the people, that 
as ſoon as the extreme unction was adminiſtered to the dying 
perſon, it was neceſſary to toll the baptized bell, to prevent the 
malicious ſpirits from giving any diſturbance to the patient. 
Several benefactions have been given to this pariſh, particular 
the following: John Parker, Eſq. gave a rent-charge of 10. 
per annum out of his eſtate, to purchaſe twenty-ſix pennj- 
loaves, to be diſtributed among the like number of poor perſons 
every Sunday. There was alſo a legacy of 1,100]. left by > 
John Winne, to build ſix alms-houſes for as many poor pet 
ſons, who have each forty ſhillings per annum. M. 
Yardley likewiſe gave five acres of land to the pariſh, the ret 
of which were to be diſtributed among poor objects. 

Baldock has a weekly-market on Thurſday, and is difant 
from London thirty-ſeyen miles. 

To the North of Baldock is Car pcor, a very agrees 


| village, and near it another called HivxswoRTH ; but neith 


of them contain any thing remarkable, except that, in 17% 
many Roman antiquities were dug up in a field near them, {ucl 
as coins, urns, and warlike inſtruments, together with ſere 

human ſkeletons. Some of the urns were of glaſs, and other 
of a fine red earth, but all of them contained the athes of ond 
perſons who had been interred according to the methods uf 
by the Romans before they were converted to the Chua 


At. | 

In the ſame neighbourhood is another village called At, 
WELL, which is not only pleaſant, but well inhabited. Th 
church is a very handſome ſtructure, and bas 3 lofty lpue 
which is ſeen at a great diſtance. This village was in ac 
times a very conſiderable town, and had a weekly-mar ket, 2 
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fairs, but they have all, for man years, been diſ- 


four anova Rae hie Village, on a hill called Harborough- 


ey os a Roman camp, of which ſome remains are ſtill left. 
e ! 


This ancient fortreſs conliſted of no leſs than twelve acres of 


every ſide with a ditch, and from what appears 
ow — * ſtrong rampart. It is ſuppoſed, by 
7 { of our antiquarians, to have been one of the exploratory 
— erected to give notice of the approach of the enemy, be- 
* Romans had totally ſubdued the Britons. ä 
ar” e is a well- inhabited town, and being a great tho- 
roughfare on the North-road, has ſome good inns. It had 
atly a ſtrong caſtle, built by Euſtace, Earl of Bol e, in the 
—_ William the Conqueror, which continued till the reign 
err III. when that prince ordered it to be demoliſhed. 
At preſent the only building in this town that mertts particular 
a is the church. It is a handſome Gothic ſtructure, with 
tower, in which are five bells and a clock. Several of the 
a town: are painted, and on one of them, in the North-aille, 
aye of a biſhop, in e my een and mitre, with a 
ion of St. George ſlaying the dragon. 
"Ir 3 — 8 , pariſh, called Nuthamſted, 


church. BY 
9 has a weekly- market on Saturday, and is diſtant 
from London thirty-five miles. | , : 
RO 15 à town of great antiquity, and through it 
runs the Roman highway called Ermin-ſtreet. It is ſituated on 
a ſmall river called the Rib, and is ſaid to have received its 
name from one Runt, a noted Blackſmith, who kept his ſhop 
near the ford where the travellers croſſed. It is at preſent but a 
poor place, though it has ſeveral good inns, being on the high 
road from Ware to Royſton. The town ſtands in four pariſhes, 
but has not any church, only a chapel of eaſe to the youu of 
Lyſton. This, however, is a very handſome brick fructure, 
and was erected at the expence of the n 
Here is a free grammar-ſchool, where the learned r. Seth 
Ward received his education; and when he became Biſhop of 
Saliſbury, he gave four ſcholarſhips, of 12l. a year each, for 
ſuch young men as were brought up here, on condition that they 
ſhould finiſh their ſtudies in Chriſt's-College, Cambridge. He 
alſo built a large neat brick houſe near the chapel, for the 
reception of four old men and as many women, who had hved 
formerly in good circumſtances, but in their advanced age had 
fallen to decay: each apartment has four rooms, two above and 
two below, with every neceſſary convenience that can be wiſhed 
for or expected. An eſtate was alſo left for their ſupport, veſted 
in the hands of proper truſtees. The ſame prelate, likewiſe, 
before his death, left Goel. to be laid out in the purchaſe of 
lands, the rents of which he ordered to be applied to the bene- 
yolent purpoſe of binding out poor children as apprentices. 
Buntingford has a weekly-market on Monday, and is diſtant 
from London thirty-one miles. | 
To the North of Buntingford is a village called Bxaycninc, 
which is of ſuch antiquity, that when the Romans were in 
Britain, it was conſidered as a place of grout importance, and 
eromagum of Anto- 
ninus. Near it are the ruins of a Roman camp, where many 
coins and other antiquities have been frequently found. The 
church is a very handſome edifice, and has a good ring of eight 
Near the church-yard is a large old houſe, at preſent 
inhabited by poor families, but which was originally defigned 
and uſed for a very different purpoſe. Some centuries ago a 
perſon of fortune, whoſe name is unknown, built this houſe, 
and endowed it with a ſufficient falary, to defray the expences 
attending the weddings of the poorer ſort of people in the pariſh. 
It contained all ſorts of neceffary furniture, with a large kitchen, 
a cauldron for boiling meat, and ſpits for what they intended 
to roalt, There was alſo a large room adapted for country- 


' diverſions, and another where there was a bed for the new- 


married couple. How long this inſtitution has been laid afide, 
is not known, but fome of the furniture belonging to the houſe 
was in being a few years ago. 
' STANDON is a very ancient town, and had formerly an hoſ- 
tal for the Knights-T emplars, founded in the reign of King 
tephen, but no remains of it are now to be feen. The only 
edifice in the town worthy of notice is the church, which con- 
fiſts of three aiſles : the chancel of it is raiſed ſeven ſteps from 
the floor in the middle, and the altar is three ſteps above the 
chancel, | | 
Standon has a weekly-market on Friday, and is diſtant from 
don twenty-ſeven miles. Near Standon is a ſmall village 


called PUCKERIDGE, which is a great thoroughfare, and has | 
everal good inns, but it does not contain any remarkable | 


buildings. It had formerly a free chapel, built in the reign of 
dward IT. but in latter times it was turned into a chantry. 
DISHOP-STORTFORD is on the borders of Eſſex, thirty 

miles from London. William I. gave this town and caſtle 


— and demoliſhed it, for the offence of the then di OP» 
g © was one of thoſe who publiſhed the e's interdict 
oat the nation. The biſhop wag reſtored by the fame 
Res and ſatisfaction made him for demoliſhing the caſtle. 

© hill of keep of the caſtle is artificial, made of earth carried 


where there is a chapel of eaſe, to which the vicars are inducted } 
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thither, with a breaſt-work at top of ſtones and mortar. A 
bank of earth leads from it through the moory ground on 
which it was ſituated, to the North-Eaſt There is a large 
wall from the top of the hill yet remaining. The biſhop's 
priſon was in being in Biſhop Bonner's time; though all the 
old buildings are ſince demoliſhed : but the caſtle-guard is ſtill 
paid by ſeveral places to the biſhop, beſides other quit-rents. 

This town is large, and well-built. The road from London 
to Cambridge, Newmarket, and St. Edmundſbury, paſſes through 
a part of Hockerel, in which is an exceeding good inn. Biſhop- 
Stortford is built in the form of a croſs, having four ſtreets 
turned to the cardinal- points; and the river Stort runs through 
ik. TOS 

The church, dedicated to St. Michael, is lofty, and ſtands on 
high ground; it hath a fine ring of eight bells. There were 
anciently three guilds and a r founded here. In the 
church are nine Falls on a ſide for a choir. On the North; ſide 
of the church is a gallery for the young gentlemen of the ſchool, 
upon it Sir John Hobart's (firſt Earl of Buckinghamſhire of that 
family) arms, who was educated there, and a great benefactor 
to this work. 

At the Weſt-end is another gallery, built a few years ago, 


upon which is an organ; and it is obſervable, that there was an 


organ in this church ſo long ago as in the reign of Henry VII. 

A new font ſtands before it, with a pavement of black and white 

marble. 2 | | 
There are a great number of monuments in the church, 'par- 

ticularly one in the North-aiſle for ſeven children of Edward 

Mappleſden, who died of the ſmall-pox. 

Several benefactions are beſtowed on the poor of this town, 


particularly two alms-houſes in Porter's-Street. But the greateſt 


ornament of the town 1s the ſchool, built about ſeventy years 
ago by contribution of the gentlemen of Hertfordihire and 
Eſſex, at the requeſt of Dr. 'I homas Took, maſter, who alſo 
procured ſeveral ſums for completing it, from the young gen- 
tlemen educated here, When this gentleman engaged in it, it 
was at the loweſt ebb of reputation ; but he raiſed it to a great 
degree of fame, and contiteradly increaſed the trade of the 
town, by the beneficial concourſe that' it brought thither. He 
revived the annual ſchool-feaſt, and charged his own eſtate with 
a yearly preſent to the preacher on that occaſion. He gave a 
chalice of 20l. value to the church, and was a great benefactor 
to the ſchool-library ; which is a very good one, and was firſt 
ſet on foot by the bo Thomas Leigh, B. D. who was vicar of 
the church, 4. D. 1680. Every gentleman, on leaving the 
ſchool, preſents a book to the library. 

The town has a good weekly-market on Thurſday. 

In the neighbourhood of this town is a village called HA p- 
HAM-PARVA, in the church of which the 2 Earls of 
Eſſex, have their burying- place. | 

There is another ſmall village called Hoxtspon, ſeparated 
from Eſſex by the Stort, the reſidence of the children of King 
Henry VIII. in whoſe hands it was then, on account of its 
good air, and vicinity to London; and the ſeat of Robert 
Cheſter, Eſq. at Briggins, built within theſe few years, encloſed 
with a park, It ſtands upon a beautiful hill, overlooking the 
meadows, the river Stort, and part of Eſſex, from the back 
front; from the other it hath a proſpe& over great part of 
Hertfordſhire, and is feen from a e Corn on one 
hand, as St. Paul's is from the other. At the entrance of the 
avenue it hath a large baſon, through which runs a ſmall ſtream; 
and there is a handſome plantation of trees, with variety of 
ſlopes, adorned with ſtatues. 5 

We purfued our way directly South, and came to Sars- 
WORTH, or SAWBRIDGEWORTH. Among ſeveral ancient 
monuments in the church is an handſome one erected to the 
memory of General Lumley, brother to the then Earl of Scar- 
borough, with an inſcription greatly to his honour, as follows ; 


« Here lieth the honourable Henry Lumley, Eſq. only brother 
to Thomas, Earl of Scarborough; who was in every battle, 
and at every ſiege, as colonel, lieutenant-general, or general 
of the horſe, with King William, or the Duke of Marlborough, 
in twenty campaigns, in Ireland, Flanders, and Germany ; 
where he was honoured, efteemed, and beloved, by our 
own army, by our allies, and even by the enemies, for his 
ſingular politeneſs and humanity, as well as for all his military 
virtues and capacity. He fat a long time in parliament, 
always zealous for the honour of the crown, and for the good 
of his country ; and knew no party, but that of truth, Gulkice, 
and honour. He died governor of the ifle of Jerſey, the 18th 
of October 1722, in the ſixty-third year of his age.“ 


The manor-houſe of Piſhiobury, in Sabſworth-Pariſh, deſeryes 
to be mentioned on account of its lofty rooms, and remarkable 
ſtrength, though built in Queen Elizabeth's time. It is ſituated 
on a clean foil, has handſome avenues to it, with the river Stort 
behind, which communicates with the canals in the gardens. 

RYE, the laſt place we have to mention in this county, ſitu- 


famous in the hiſtory of England for the plot, commonly called 
the Rye-Houſe Plot, contrived by one Rumball, a man of a 
daring reſolution, but a moſt abandoned wretch, as appears 

from 
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from his drawing many innocent perſons into a ſnare. . He ſaid 
_ that. the plot was laid to aſſaſſinate King Charles II. on his return 


from Newmarket; and to give the greater ap earance, of truth 
to the ſtory, ſome fire-arms were previouſly lodged in the houſe, | 


Ie would have willingly. turned evidence, but that was denied 
him, and he ſuffered death as a traitor. The houſe where the 
plot is ſaid to have been contrived, 1s. by the fide of the river 
Ta. near the turnpike, on the road to Newmarket, and is now 


converted into 2 workhouſe. 


BioGRAPHICAL-HisTORY OF. HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Sxrn Warp, D. D., Was born at Buntingford in this county, [ 
and cducated at the free-ſchool of that town, from whence. he 


removed to Cambridge, and finiſhed his ſtudies in Ja 1 
College, of which ſociety he was choſen a fellow. 
breaking out of the civil-wars he adhered for ſome time to the 
royal cauſe, but afterwards joined with the popular party, and 
. was made Savilian profeſſor of aſtronomy, and preſident of 
Trinity-College, Oxford. At the Reſtoration. he was removed 
from theſe places, but having complied with the act of Uni- 


formity, he was preſented to the living of St. Lawrence in 


London. Soon after this he was promoted to the biſhopxic of 
Exeter, and in 1668 tranſlated to Saliſbury. He was a prelate 
of great learning in almoſt every ſcience, and a man of great 
generolity, as appears by his laying out the greateſt part of his 

revenues in Charitable foundations. But all. thefe virtues are 
obſcured by his cruelty to the Non-Conformiſts, who were per- 
lecuted with great ſeverity in every part, of his dioceſe. He 
lived to a great age, but loſt the 55 of his reaſon ſome years 
before his death. Burnet tells us that he died at Knightſbridge, 
near London, on the 6th of January 1689. | . 


SIR RICHARD FANSHAW was born in this county in 1607, 


and inſtructed in grammar by the famous Thomas Farnaby ; 
after which he removed to Cambridge, and finiſhed his ſtudies 
in that univerſity. When he left Te univerſity, he travelled 
abroad, and reſided ſome years in France, Spain, Italy, and 
others parts, where he acquired every uſeful accompliſhment ; 
for the young nobility and gentry in that age, travelled for 
improvement, and not with a deſign to ruin their fortunes, and 
eradicate all the virtuous impreſſions which they had learned in 
their own country. Upon his return to England in 1635, he 
was taken into the ſervice of King Charles I. who appointed 
him reſident at the court of Madrid, where he did every thing 
in his power to promote the intereſt, and ſupport the dignity 
of his country. Having finiſhed his embaſly, he returned to 


England about the time of the breaking out of the civil-wars, 


and attached himſelf with the greateſt zeal to the royal cauſe. 
At the time the king was at Oxford, Fanſhaw was intruſted 


with many important affairs, and the univerſity, in return for 


his loyalty, conferred upon him the degree of doctor in the 
civil-law. When the king's affairs began to decline, it was 
conſidered as molt prudent to ſend the prince out of the king- 
dom, and Fanſhaw was appointed to attend him as ſecretary. 

A. D. 1650, whilſt Charles was in exile, he was ſent as 


envoy to the court of Spain, and afterwards attended the king a 


into Scotland. In 16531 he was taken priſoner at the battle of 
Worceſter, and committed to cloſe confinement in London, 
where he contracted a fever; upon which he was admitted to 
bail, on condition that he ſhould not remove above five miles 
diſtant from the city, without leave from the parliament. 
It does not appear how he ſpent the remainder of his time whilſt 
the government was in the hands of Cromwell ; but in 1659 
he repaired to King Charles at Breda, and upon the Reſtoration, 
was made maſter of requeſts and Latin ſecretary. The univer- 
ſity of Cambridge returned him one of their members, and he 
was ſent ambaſſador to Portugal, where he negotiated the 
marriage between Charles II. and Queen Catharine. Soon 
after this he returned. to England, and was ſworn of the privy- 
council to his majeſty. | 
A. D. 1664 he was ſent ambaſſador to Spain, where he was 
received with particular marks of eſteem, becauſe the Spaniards 
were in hopes to be able to perſuade King Charles to reſtore 
Jamaica. Having concluded a peace with England and Spain, 
he intended to return to England, but was ſeized with a fever 
at Madrid, which put an end to his valuable life on the 16th of 
June 1666. His lady cauſed his body to be embalmed, and 
brought it home with her to England, where.it was interred in 
4 Yault in the. church of All-Saints in Hertford. He was cer- 
tainly a perſon of many accompliſhments ; and we are told by 
the editor of his letters, that he was remarkable for his humanity, 
meekneſs, ſincerity, and piety ; an able ſtateſman, and a great 
{cholar, being maſter of ſeveral modern languages, particularly 
the Spaniſh, which he ſpoke as fluently as a native. | 
Beſides original pieces, and tranſlations. from the Spaniſh 
and Portuguele, he turned into Engliſh the celebrated Italian 
paſtoral, called the Paſtor Fido, written originally by Battiſta 
Guarini. | 1 
Sir HENRY BLOUNT was born in this county A. D. 1602, 
and entered a gentleman- commoner in Trinity-College, Oxford, 
from whence he removed to Gray's-Inn, and ſtudied the laws of 
his country, iu which he made a conſiderable progreſs. 


n the 


"oy 


A. D. 1634, he began his travels into foreign 8 
the tour of France, Spain, Italy, and. ſome parts of the EY 
but certainly in a very-ſuperficial manner, for he was ng, W 
much above a year. Upon his return to England, he n, 
a ſhort account of his travels, and in 1636 King Tm; 
appointed him one of the band of gentlemen-penſioners, & 1, 
A..D. 1638 his father died, and left him à conſiderable 

in Staffordſhire. The year following he was knighteq, 3 F 
the breaking out of the civil-wars attended the King to the þ 
of Edge-Hill. When the popular party prevailed, he com 2 : 
with the then government, and in 1651 was one of the 4 yr 
perſons appointed to inſpect the practice of the law, ang in = 
into its abuſes. He had very juſt notions of vernment Tay 
declared himſelf warmly againſt tythes, being o Opinion "En 
elergyman ought to have; more than 100l. a year. He Cat ” 
civihan along with the Doctors Turner, Clarke, and " Fir 
in the court of nee then called the upper-bench wi 
the trial of Don Pantalion Saa, brother to. the Portuguel 


t abrozd 


| ambaſſador, who was found guilty, of murder, and executed, 1 


the great ſatisfaction of all the nation. His ole view in con 
plying with the government of Cromwell, was, that he ni bn 

ave an yoo MK of ſerving his country; and in 165; he * 
appointed one of the commiſſioners to infpect. the ſtate of the 
navigation, and to inquire into ſuch abuſes as had crept in. (); 
the reſtoration of Charles II. he ſerved the office of high-ſherif 
of this county; and during the remainder of his life, ſpent his 
time in great ſplendour, as a rich country. gentleman, lie died 
on the gth of October 1682, in the eightieth year of his ape 
He was the author of ſeveral works; but they are not 3 
regarded in the preſent aſge.. | 
Tous KEN, D. D. was the ſon of an eminent ſolicitor 
in chancery, and born at Berkhamſted in this county, 4. D. 163). 
Whilſt very young he was entered a ſcholar in Winchete. 
School, and from thence elected to New-College, Oxford. lu 
1666 he was choſen a' fellow of Wincheſter-College, and in 
1679 appointed chaplain to Mary, Princeſs of Orange, with 
whom he went to Holland. There he did a very benevolent 
action, which brought upon him the diſpleaſure of the prince; 
for one of the young gentlemen attending the court, having 
ſeduced a lady of the princeſs's train, upon a promiſe of mar- 
riage, Dr. Ken | after ſo far with the young gentleman, as 
to take the lady for his wife. The prince was ſo highly offended 
at this good action of Ken's, that he forbid him the court; and 
the doctor not chooſing to live in contention, returned to Eng- 
land, and was appointed one of the chaplains in ordinary. 
When King Charles II. removed with his court to Wincheſter, 
Dr. Ken, being one of the prebends, Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn 
was ſent to lodge at his houſe ; but the doctor poſitively refuſed 
to grant her admittance, ſo that ſhe was forced to ſeek lodgings 
in another place. The king was ſo far from ſhewing any 
reſentment at this conduct of the doQor's, that he was promoted 
the ſame year to the biſhopric of Bath and Wells. When the 
king lay on his death-bed, Ken was one of the biſhops who 
attended him, and gave him excellent advice concerning the 
errors of his paſt conduct; but Charles, after a life of hypo- 
criſy and diſſimulation, died at laſt a Papiſt; the beſt religion for 
a debauchee or profligate. | 

When James II. publiſhed the declaration for liberty ol 
conſcience, in order to introduce Popery, Ken was one of the 
biſhops who ſigned .the petition to be excuſed reading it, for 
which he was, with {ix more of his brethren, ſent to the Tower. 
When the Revolution-ſettlement took place, he refuſed to take 
the oaths to the government, for which he was deprived, and 
retired to the houſe of Lord Viſcount Weymouth, where he ſpent 
the remainder of his days in a moſt pious and heavenly manner. 
He died on the 2 1ſt of March 1710. 

Burnet tells us, that Ken's ſermons were rather beautiful 
than ſolid ; but that he had a very taking way in delivering them 
from the pulpit, and that they generally made deep impretlions 
on the minds of his hearers. He was certainly one of the molt 
pious men in the laſt century ; and though he might be miltaken 
in his notions concerning government, yet in all his writings, 
and in the whole of his conduct in life, he was an honour de 
the clerical office, and a bright ornament of the Chriſtian 
religion. His devotions for the uſe of the Wincheſter- ſcholas, 
are juſtly admired; and ſince his death, four volumes of poems, 
written by him, on divine ſubjects, have been publiſhed by 
one Mr. Hawkins. | | 

NICHOLAs BREAKSPEAR (afterwards pope by the name ot 


Adrian IV. and the only Engliſhman that ever enjoyed tha! 


office) was born at Abbots-Langley in this county, about fte 
beginning of the reign of William Rufus. His father bavits 
taken the habit of a monk in the abbey of St. Alban's, ons 
Breakſpear was reduced to the neceſſity of attending # dl 
convent, and doing the moſt ſervile work for his ſub{ultene<' 
Not ſatisfied with this ſituation, he left England, and travellc 
through France in no higher a {tation than that of a beggat, 


. | ; 5 , L 
At length the monks in one of the convents at Paris t00% Hen 
lent ſcholar, 


into their ſociety, where he ſoon became an excel 


and was ſo diſtinguiſhed for his piety and learning, that he was 
choſen ſuperior of the, houſe. . The auſterity, of his diſpolition, 


which aroſe from his ſtrict and regular life, ſoon made him 


obnoxious to the moyks, who laid falſe accuſa tions un 
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—— +. ove. In order to acquit himſelf of the malicious 

_ to the DE hibited, he was oliged to go to Rome, where 

charged himſelf. ſo much to. the ſatisfaction of the pontiff, 

2 We was made u cardinil, and ent as legte into 4) 

d Norway, where he converted many of the natives, who had 

fallen into idolatry, to the Chriſtian faith. | | 

1 A. D. 1154 he was unanimouſly choſen pope by the name of 

Adrian IV. information of which being given *tb Henry II. 0 

King of England, that prince ſent Robert, abbot of St. Albans, 
* to congratulate him on the occaſion. In 


: e biſhops, | on. 
_— this otupliment Adrian granted many new privileges 


to the abbey of St. Alban ; and, at Henry's requeſt, ſent him 
ver a bull for the conqueſt of Irelan e. | 
Pope Adrian IV. had great diſputes with the Romans, as 
alſo the Emperor and the King of Sicily, concerning one Arnold, 
an heretic ; but the emperor and the pope hawing conluded a 
ce, Frederick, King of the Romans, was ſent to ratify it, 
when that prince condeſcended to hold Adrian's ſtirrup while 
he mounted his horſe. Adrian, however, enjoyed his pontifical 
office but a ſhort time; for he died on the iſt day of Sep- 
tember, in the year 1159, and was buried in St. Peter's church at 
me. | 
gy CAREY. was born at Berkhamſted in this. county, 
ſome time in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He was educated 
in Exeter-College, Oxford, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his fine genius and cloſe application to ſtudy: After he 


Jeft the univerſity he was introduced to court, where his great 


rſonal accompliſhments ſoon recommended him to princely 
RG In 1608 he was made one of the knights of the Bath, 
and in 1617 was appointed comptroller to me 8 I. and at 
the ſame time ſworn of the privy- council. e was likewiſe 
created Viſcount Falkland in the county of Fife in Scotland, 
and ſoon after ſent over by the King as Lord-Deputy of Ireland. 


While at the head of affairs in that kingdom, the ſafety of the 


ſtate obliged him to keep a ſtrict eye over the Roman-Catholics; 


A. 
_ 


CY. 


and although it was no more than he was obliged to do, con- 
ſiſtent with the duties of his office, yet the Popith party ſent 


ſo many complaints againſt him to the king, that he was turned 


2 


ont of all his employments 


dt Of mployments, even after the whole privy-counci 
of Ireland had ſigned à letter in vindication of err 
His innocence, however, afterwards appeared ſo plain to the 
king, that he was again taken into favour, and honoured with 
many marks of his friendſhip. After his return to England, he 
lived both in eſteem and honour till 1633, when having the 


. misfortune to break one of his legs in the park at Theobalds, 
the accident threw him into a fever, of which he died. He 


married Elizabeth, daughter and ſole heireſs of Sir Lawrence 
Tanfield, Lord-Chiet-Baron of the Exchequer, by whom he had 
a ſon, one of the moſt accompliſhed perſons in the court of 
Charles I. and who loſt his lite in fighting for that prince at the 


battle of Newberry in 1643. 


EDp MUND GUNTER was born in this county in the year 1581, 
and received his firſt education at Weſtminſter-School, after 
which he removed to Chriſt-Church, Oxford. Here he took up 
his dügrees, and entered inte holy- orders, but in this profeſſion 


he made but an indifferent figure, having dedicated the principal 


part of his time to the ſtudy. of the mathematics, a ſcience which 


ſeemed beſt calculated to ſuit his genius. He was choſen pro- 


feſſor of aſtronomy in Greſham- College, London, where he 


continued te proſecute his favourite ſtudies with the greateſt 
afliduity ; and ſuch progreſs did he make in them, that mathe- 


matical learning began to aſſume a new form, He was the firſt 
who made the diſcovery ſo important to navigation, namely, 


that the needle varies in different places. He alſo invented oy 
] 


curious inſtruments, particularly a ſector and ſcale, which ſti 
retain his name. | 

Theſe ſtudies, however, fo affected his health, that he fell 
into a deep decline, and died of a conſumption at his apartments 
in nap = ring on the ioth of December 1626, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age. f 
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he Roads in Hertfordſhire have already been noticed in the courſe of thoſe leading from the Metropolis to the more Northern 
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Counties, deſcribed in the beginning of this Midland Circle. 
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the metropolis of the Britiſh empire, which, for numbers of 


empire. Whether it retained this name during the whole time 


quantities of manure daily taken from London. 


'X TJ ARIOUS. have been the conjectures of different writers 
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The Thames (which divides it | In breadth eighteen miles. 
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Hertfordſhire on the North. | In length twenty-four miles. | 6 Hundreds, 4 The County, i 


from Surrey) on the South, | And about ninety-five miles in| 34 Pariſhes, 

The river Colne (which divides | circumference... It is one f "Mb 
it from Buckinghamſhire) on | _. the. leaſt counties in England, 
the Welt. | but much the richeſt, and 

And the river Lea (which divides | pays more taxes to govern- 


2 Liberties, 
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rket-Towns, we 4 hs on | 
11,000 Houſes (excluſive of | nd Four for London, 

the cities of London and Weſt- | A ſmall number, when we 
minſter) beſides a great number | conſider that this county 
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Tus NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS COUNTY. 


"PAL oc of Middleſex is as pure and healthy as that of any 
county in England; and the ſoil the richeſt that can be 
met with, which muſt, in a great meaſure, be owing to the vaſt 


Some parts near the metropolis are laid out in fields for the 
: grazing of cattle, particularly horſes and cows ; and others are 
cultivated as gardens for vegetables, the art of gardening being 
here brought to much greater perfection than in any other 
part, not only of Great-Britain, but, perhaps, of the known 
world, The more diſtant parts of the county abound with. 
tertile meadows, and produce great quantities of the moſt ex- 
cellent grain. | | 1-5 

The rivers that water this county are, the Thames, the 

Colne, the Lea, and the New-River; all of which have been 
already deſcribed. 5 = | 

With reſpe& to trade and manufactures, Middleſex, as the 
ſeat of the metropolis, contains in Nr all the trade of the 
nation, as will hereafter appear, in the courſe of our deſcription 
of the county. | 2 | 

The ſame thing may be ſaid of the inhabitants, wlio are not 
only in general natives of every part of the Britith dominions, 
but alſo of all other places in the known world. 1 

We ſhall begin our deſcription of this county with Lex DñoN, 
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people, internal riches, and foreign commerce, exceeds every 
other capital in Europe. 


— 


SECTION i. 


4 deferiptin Survey of the City of Loxpox, including the City of 
' WESTMINSTER, Borough of SOUTHWARK, and the Buildings 
| circumyacent, | | He RET 3 


| reſpecting the etymology of the word London. The illuſ- 
trious Tacitus, who firſt ſpeaks of it, calls' it Londinium ; and 
Ammianus Marcellinus makes it a city of the Trinobantes, and 
ciills it Lundinum and vetuſiumoppidum, that is, an ancient town. 
After its original name of Londinium, it attained that of 
Auguſta, which appellation'it is ſuppoſed to have received from 
the Romans, on account of its being the capital of the Britiſh | 


of the Romans being in Britain, cannot be poſitively aſcertained; 
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ae es Lundenne, Lunden-Berh; or Lunden-Hurg; und 
ſince the 
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they had made; to effect which they raiſed military-ways, and 
built citadels, or (as they called them) ſtations, in various place. 
One of their principal military-ways was that of Watling- 
Street, which extended in a direct line from the Tower to 
Ludgate, and the ſtation belonging to it was that. now called 
the hite-Tower. The Roman Trajectus, or ferry, inter- 
ſected the river, Thames at Dowgate, near which was erected 
the Millarium of the Romans, now called London-Stone, in 
Cannon-Street, from which it is ſuppoſed they meaſured the 
diſtances to their ſeyeral ſtations throughout Britain. 

This was the centre of the Roman military-ways, the Wat- 
ling-Street from the South-Eaſt and North-Weſt, the Ermine- 
Street from the South-Weſt and North, and the vicinal-way 
from Old-Ford by Bethnal-Green. 

The firſt of theſe entered the city at Dowgate, and paſſed 
through Ludgate. 3 | 

The ſecond, accompanied by the Watling from Southwark, 
likewiſe entered at Dowgate, and paſſing through Cripplegats 
took its way by Highbury-Barn and Stroud-Green. 

The laſt, or vicinal-way, led through Aldgate by Bethnal- 
Green to the Trajectus at Old- Ford. 

It cannot be poſitively aſcertained by whom London was firſt 
encompaſſed with walls; though, from what we have ſeen 
their remains, it is evident they were erected about the decline 
of the Roman empire. The moſt probable opinion is, that 
they were built by order of the Emperor Valentinian, about ti 
year 370: and it is generally ſuppoſed that they ſurrounded 
whole of the City, even that f. e adjoining to the Thames 
although no traces of that part are now left, it having been, 
as is commonly ſuppoſed, eſtroyed by the inundations ot | 
river. . 45 f 34 14 

The circumference of the ancient city of London, within tht 
walls, was ſomewhat more than three miles; and 
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ol af poſed to have been twen 2 
of ar; een re 4 he 
et. From the detached parts of the Walls now 
. — ne, that additions had been made to 
* Abalo-Saxotis, long before the Norman conqueſt ; 
F ure is not — to the folidity of the | Romans, 

nor ſo paltry as that of the Normans. : — 


| eign of rigs e g. Nr 
In the 7 7 demoliſhed great part of them to make room for 


. dealt, rovind the walls ; and his fon Henry III. obliged 
4 e to keep it in tepair at their own expence. It ſcems, 
the C! 

however, to f. 11 it to be cleanſed, to defray the 
pop Richard IT; ordered it to be cleanſed, to yt 
we fd Rh 'the magiſtrates were empowered to receive 


on this ditch; t 
defeat of the Sp 
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different parts where they were ſituated. | 

For further particulars relative to theſe gates, as alſo the 
ancient and prefent ſtate of London (to ther with a complete 
hiſtory of it from its origin to the preſent time) the reader is 
referred to a very uſeful and entertaining work, now publiſhing 
in weekly numbers, entitled, The New, Complete, and Uni- 
verſal HisTORY, "DESCRIPTION, and SURVEY of the Cities 
of Loxpox and WESTMINSTER, the Borough of SOUTHWARK, 
and the parts adjacent: by WiLLiam THoRNnTON, Eſq. and 
| other Gentlemen. Including, not only all the Pariſhes within 
the Bills of Mortality, but alſo the T owns, Villages, Palaces, 
Seats, and Conntry, to the Extent of above Twenty Miles 
round. This elegant, improved, and very valuable Work, is 

ubliſhed by Mr. Hod, at No. 16, Paternofter-Row, and ſold 
by all Newſmen and Bookſellers in Town and Country. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning the ancient ſtate of Lon- 
don, and the walls firſt erected for its ſecurity, we ſhall now 
proceed to lay before our readers an account of the different 
times it has been beſieged, and the defences made by its inhabi- 
tants, whether againſt forgign or domeſtic enemies. 

4. D. 840, the Danes ended in Kent, and attempted to plun- 
der the country near London. But the citizens roſe in ſuch 
numbers, that the barbarians fled with the utmoſt precipitation 
to their ſhips: About eleven years after they returned with a 
numerous fleet, and entered the river Thames ſo ſuddenly, that 
the Engliſh were in no condition to oppoſe ſuch a formidable 


Danes plundered the city of London, and put many of the 
inhabitants to the ſword. . | 75 
It recovered from this calamity ſoon after, and continued to 
ouriſh as a mercantile city till 1014, when, on the death of 
Fthelred, the citizens of London met in a body, and proclaimed 
his fon Edmund, commonly called Ironſide, as their king; but 
a great number of the clergy and nobles ſided with Canute the 
ane, whom they crowned at Southampton, whilſt Edmund, 
looking upon himſelf as ſecure of London, marched into Weſſex, 
m order to ſubdue that part of the kingdom. In the mean time 
anute ſailed up the Thames with a powerful fleet, thinking, 
that if he could take London, he ſhould eaſily obtain poſſeſſion 
mund's treaſure, cut off his retreat, and ſo put an end to 
war. He landed near London, and having begun the ſiege, 
carried it on with great vigour; but the citizens reſiſted him 
with ſo much bravery, that before he was able to make a breach 
| inthe walls, Edmund came to the relief of the city, and obliged 
anute to retire, e . 
Canute having thus failed in his project of ſeizing London 
force, uſed many ſtratagems to ſurprize the citizens, which 
Proving ineffectual, he again beſieged it in form. The inhabi- 
Rats behaved with the Tame bravery. as before, and Edmund 


ä nm 4th, — = — 


invaſion, and while they were employed in raiſing forces, the | 


| brought over the citizens to his intereſt, who opened t 


coming a ſecond time to its relief, the Danes were obliged 
to — the ſiege with the loſs of a great number of their 
men. \ 

The bravery of the Londoners had fo animated the people in 
the neighbouring parts, that had not Edmund truſted the com- 
mand of his army to the traitor Edric, the Danes would, in all 
probability, have been driven out of England. | 


Haſtings, he advanced with his army in three diviſions towards 
London, ordering them to waſte the country with fire- and 
ſword, in caſe they ſhould meet with any reſiſtance. Edwin 
and Morcar, brothers of Harold, were then in London, endea- 
youring to animate the people, but they were in too great a 
conſternation to make any regular defence; and therefore, when 
they ſaw the Conqueror's army waſting Southwark, and another 
body of them marching from Berkhamſted, they made him a 
formal offer of the crown, which he accepted, after ſwearing 
in the moſt ſolemn manner to preſerve inviolate their ancient 
laws and privileges | 

At the commencement of the reign of King Stephen, the 
Londoners adhered to -that prince ; but being brought over to 
the intereſt 'of. the Empreſs Maud, they would 2 have 
ſet the crown on her head, had not her own pride and infolence 
| alienated their affections. They roſe in a body, and would 
have ſeized the empreſs ; but ſhe having received notice of their 
intentions, fled with great precipitation, and took ſhelter in 
Oxford. r 15 

A. D. 1215, London was taken by Lewis, Dauphin of France, 
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who came to aſſiſt the Engliſh barons; and two years after, 


when that prince conceived hopes of reducing England by force, 
he attacked London, which at that time did not make any reſiſt- 
ance ; for the nation was ſo diſtracted, that the people hardly 


knew whom to obey. At this time Henry III. was a minor, 
under the care of the Earl of Pembroke, regent of the kingdom, 


who blocked up the dauphin in the city, at the ſame time that 
the barons were defeated at Lincoln. In this abandoned ſitua- 
tion the dauphin thought it moſt prudent to accommodate 
matters with the regent, and accordingly demanded a treaty, 


which was immediately formed and agreed to. In this treaty | 


the dauphin behaved with great honour, for he generouſly 
lnchuded 
bring upon himſelf and the kingdom the whole power. of 
France, granted his demands, leſt, by perſevering in the war, 
the barons might be drove to deſpair, and the nation torn in 
ieces by. e ine diviſions. ' Moderation, he foreſaw, would, 
in all probability, reſtore the kingdom to its former quietude 
and therefore wiſely adopted a coalition of all parties, by which 
he might be able to put the young king in quiet poſſeſſion of the 
crown. This treaty was agreed to by both parties at London, 
and ratified by the pope's legate, which was to the following 
import, viz. That the dauphin ſhould renounce all pretenſions 
to the crown of England; that the city of London ſhould enjoy 
its ancient rights and privileges ; that all the priſoners taken 
by the French ſhould be releaſed; and that all thoſe who had 
taken up arms to aſſiſt the barons, ſhould immediately ſwear 


allegiance to the king. The repoſe of the kingdom being thus 


eſtabliſhed, the dauphin returned to France, with a conſider- 
able ſum of money which he had borrowed from the citizens 
of London, - whilſt the regent attended to ſettling the affairs of 
government. | | 

A. D. 1267, during the wars between Henry III. and the 


barons, the Earl of Glouceſter, having privately raiſed an army 


of men, marched ſo ſuddenly to London, that he arrived in its 
neighbourhoud before the inhabitants could receive information 
whether he acted for the king or the barons. In this criſis they 


conſulted the pope's legate, whom the king had left governor 


of 'the Tower, and he advifed them to admit Glouceſter, with 
a ſmall retinue, till ſuch time as they ſhould be able to diſcover 
his intentions. The earl remained in London ſome time before 
he made his deſigns known; but on ſome of the barons appear- 
ing in Southwark, the magiſtrates ordered the draw-bridge to 
be pulled up, and the gates to be ſhut, though not before 
Glouceſter had eſcaped to his army, then lying in the ſuburbs. 
He lay ſome weeks before the Lower, and by fair eee 
e gates, 

and permitted him to enter with his men. | | 
Being thus in poſſeſſion of the capital, he appointed new 
magiſtrates, and erected bulwarks between the Lower and the 
city. He likewiſe ſummoned the legate to ſurrender, who, 
inſtead of complying, excommunicated the earl and his atmy; 
at the ſame time laying all the churches in London under an 
interdict. Theſe clerical cenſures were treated with contempt 
by the earl, who blocked up the Tower, and was preparing to 
take it by aſſault, when the legate thought it moſt prudent 
to ſurrender, The earl, having thus made himſelf maſter of 
the Tower, and the city, threw off the maſk, and publicly 
avowed that his deſign in taking up arms was to eſtabliſh the 
peace of the kingdom on a ſolid baſis, by procuring equitable 
conditions for the barons ; declaring that he would not relin- 
| quiſh his deſign till the king and Prince Edward ſhould make 
good their promiſes, contained in the two charters, one article 
of which was to baniſh all foreigners ſrom their councils, 
which they had ſcandalouſly neglected to perform, The king, 
| | | alarmed 


William the Norman having defeated Harold at the battle of | 


all his Engliſh adherents, and the earl, unwilling to 
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alarmed at theſe ;proceedings, and under the apprebenſions of II worſe conſequences, had it been conducted 2 
being e e the prince to come and Join his army rienced commander. ne 3 eie. 
with all the forces he could poſſibly raiſe. Upon which the In the reign of Edward IV. the eitizens of London f 
pri nce obey ed his father's orders, and hoth armies having met, | have been in eee condition, and it is well kno cem 
marched towards London. At Stratford -le-Bow they were |] Richard III. was elevated to the regal dignity by their ts thy 
joined by great numbers from Eſſex and other parts, which ſa I From that period down, to the preſent time, it has alw; Nang, 
intimidated Glouceſter, that, rather than hazard a battle, he If conſidered as the metropolis of the kingdom; fo ; i boy 
ſhut himſelf up within Landon, where he remained till he Charles II. formed a relolution of removing the ſea b 
obtained a pardon, both for himſelf ant all thoſe who had fol - reignty to Wincheſter; yet it proved at laſt a mere ch 
lawed his ſtandard. From this time London continued to || and fell to nothing on the death of that prince. T2 
inereaſe in rinhes, till the-reign: of Richard II. When Wat the head, or rather the heart of the Britiſh empire, may a 
Tyler entered it with a great army, but was ſlain in, Smithfield J be ſaid to give life to the whole. As neareſt to. the far er? 
r . K have an opportunity of infpeRing th.” 
In the troubleſome $eign-of Henry VI. an inſurrection of an fairs of government, and their opinion of men and meaſi uh 
extraordinary nature happened in London, when the minds of If diffuſed among their fellow-ſubjets. The inhabitants «1 
all the inhabitants were filled with jealouſies and diſcontents don have been on every occaſion as loyal to their Prince, .. 
at the conduct of the queen, who, with a few; favourites, ruled I] poſſibly could be, conſiſtent with their natural rights as Engl g 
the kingdom. Richard, Duke of York, who had been long men. They have often laid down their lives in defence 15 * 
Regent of France, looked upon himſelf as the right heir to the Þ dignity but it was when the ſovereign acted conſiſtent wich 
crown; and having a moſt fertile genius, he reſolved to, try the If laws which he was by oath ſworn to maintain. On the jy, 


ſentiments and diſpoſitions of the people. He . went hang, they have often drawn the ſword againſt tyranny, bu 


over to. Ireland, in order to appear as an unconcerned ſpectator, never till it appeared that the ſovereign, or his miniſters, þ.y 
until ſuch time as he ſhould 55 a proper opportunity of throw- || formed a deſign of trampling on the conſtitution ; and even wh 
big:ef bhe mah». : NET OR oo Or ae ſelf· preſervation obliged them to take up arms, in order todeſe 
One John Cade, an Iriſhman, and a (perſon of uncommon their rights and privileges, they voluntarily laid them down 
reſolution, who had ſerved in the army under the 'duke's. com- ſoon as thoſe grievances were fedreſſed, of which they had 1 
mand in France, was employed to revive the pretenſions of the If reaſon to complain. ; 375 I 
houſe of Tork to the crown, Which had lain dormant! many Beſides what has been already mentioned, ſeveral occur. 
years; and having received proper inſtructions from the duke's | rences have happened in-London that muſt not be paſſed overin 
agents, he aſſumed the name of John Mortimer, pretending to I ſilence. | 


be the ſan of Sir John Mortimer, who had been executed for In the beginning of the reign of Henry VII. an epi 1 


bigh treaſon in the reign of Henry V. His firſt appearance 1 diſtemper — among the inhabitants of London, called the 
was in Kent, where the Duke of York had many friends, and I Sweating-Sickneſs, which carried off great numbers of people 
having aſſembled a great number of people, he marched to- who generally died within twenty-four hours of the time gf 
wards London, under pretence of aedretling grievances, and the infection, amongſt whom were one lord-mayor and one 
reſtoring the public The malecontents flocked If ſheriff. 5 | 
from all parts to his ſtandard, ſo that he ſoon found himſelf at [ 4. D. 162g, the plague, as it is commonly called, broke out 
the head of an army able to oppoſe the king's forces. With in London, and made dreadful havock both in the city aud 
this formidable mob he encamped on Blackheath, to which ſuburbs, fo that no leſs than 54,265 perſons died of that dread. 
place the king ſent a meſſenger, demanding to know the reaſon || ful diſorder. a: | | 
| why the people had taken arms, and to learn what they com- But the greateſt calamity that ever befel the City of London, 
plained of ? Cade anſwered, that they had no deſign againit the by contagious diſeaſes, was the dreadful plagne, which bike 
perſon of the king, as their buſineſs was with the parliament, | out-in the beginning of May 1665, and continued till the later. 


to remove evil: miniſters, by whom the nation was ſold. They | end of September following. It is impoſlible to deſcribe the * 


_ likewiſe preſented two petitions, the one general, praying for a | miſeries of the inhabitants during that time of ſickneſs and deat, 
redreſs of grievances, and the other particular, demanding that I There was ſcarce a houſe wherein there was not a dead corpſe, 
the Duke of Suffolk ſhould be brought to juſtice for the loſs of | and it often happened that the neareſt relations were ſcized with 
Normandy; and that the king's council thould be filled with If the diſtemper while they were conveying the remains of thei 


men of virtue and ability, nobles and princes of the blood, and | wives or children to the grave. Sixty-eight thouſand five hun 


not by wretches, hirelings, corrupt and profligate villains, who If dredand ninety-five 3 were carried off, and many left their 
lived by plundering the nation. But theſe petitions were deemed. I habitations to avoid the general calamity; although, unfortunately 
ſeditious, aiid the king reſolved to ſuppreſs the rebellion by force If for thoſe in the country, they carried the diſtemper along with 
of arms. He marched towards Blackheath with an army of them, and communicated its baneful effefts to the inhabitants oi 
15,000 men; but Cade and his followers, having received If. thoſe places where they went to ſettle. | | 
notice of their approach, hid themfelves in a neighbouring "There is no wonder that a place. fo populous as London, 
wood, deſigning, if poſſible, to ſurprize the royaliſts, and take | ſhould have ſuffered at different times by fire, - eſpecially when 
the king priſoner. The king was almoſt led into the ſnare; I} we conſider that its houſes were formerly built of wood, 
for believing that the rebels had fled, he returned to London, I} covered with ,plaſter, as may be ſeen by ſome of them yet r- 
leaving only.a {mall detachment to march againſt them, who, || maining, h | 
with Sir Henry Stafford, the commander, were all cut to pieces. | On the 10th of June 1212, towards the evening, a dreadful 
+ Cade, ſpirited with this ſucceſs, marched to London, while the If fire broke out on that end of London-Bridge next to Southwal, 
king and the whole courtfled with the uimoſt precipitation to Kenil- and there being a ſtrong Southerly-wind, the flames were com- 
worth-Caſtle, leaving a ſmall garriſon in the Tower, The ſucceſs [| municated to the North-end, which intercepted the return of 
of the rebels increaſed their numbers, the city of London was ob- ¶ a great number of people, who had gone there out of curioſity. 
liged to open their gates to them, and Cade and his army entered | Theſe unhappy. people, finding themſelves encloſed between two 
in great triumph. He forbad his men either to inſult or plunder I fires, without any opportunity of eſcaping, except by jumping 
the inhabitants, under the ſevereſt penalties; but the Lord Say, If into ſuch boats as came to their aſſiſtance, ſome ot thein eſcaped, 
who was accuſed of being an accomplice with Suffolk, was firſt but about gooo either periſhed in the fire and the river, or died 
committed to the Tower, and afterwards brought to Guildhall | of the wounds they received in attempting to get into the boats. 
to be tried by the lord - mayor. The unhappy nobleman requeſted This was a dreadful calamity, and from the many ſufferers ve 
his right of being tried by his peers, but Cade, who would not may form ſome notion of what London was 1n that age, with 
admit of any dilatory pleas, pulled him out of the court, and I reſpec to the number of its inhabitants. 
took him to the rd in Cornhill, where he ordered his head | But the moſt dreadful calamity that ever happened to London 


to be cut off, along with ſeveral of his accomplices, and carried |} by fire was in the year 1666. On the 2d day of September a 


on-poles through the city ; after which they dragged their bodies { fire broke out about one o'clock in the morning, at a place called 
at horſes tails, and cut them in pieces. 02, | Pudding-Lane, near where the Monument now ſtands. At that 
_ - Cade's ſoldiers lived with the citizens for ſome time in the || time the houſes in London were little better than a heap ol 
moſt friendly manner; but not being able to refrain from plun- combuſtibles, and there being a ſtrong Eaſterly-wind, the _ 
der, jealouſies began to increaſe; and at laſt a battle enſued on | ſpread Weſtward with ſuch fury, that few of the inhabitants? 
the 4th of July 1430, which laſted all that day as well as the If time to ſave their goods. Houſes, and even ſtreets of houtes, 
next, wherein great numbers were killed on both ſides. - In the were pulled down, in order to ſtop the progreſs of the flames; 
mean time, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Lord-Chancellor, but all in vain, for it continued burning from Monday pony 
the Archbiſhop of York, with the other great officers of ſtate, re- till the evening of. the "Thurſday following. While this drea a 
tired to the Tower, and publiſhed a general pardon, in the king's || ful conflagration laſted, the king, with his brother, the Doves 
name, to all who would leave Cade and retire to their own ha- | York, rode through every part, in order to animate the inhabitan 
bitations. ' This had the deſired effect, for in a few days he | to uſe their utmoſt efforts to put a ſtop to the conflagrations 
found himſelf deſerted by all his followers, which obliged him [| but notwithanding all their endeavours, it ſpread Wci.ward 25 | 
to fly towards Suſſex; and a reward of a thouſand marks having ||. as the Temple, and in other places to Biſhopſgate, Cores 
been offered for his perſon, either dead or alive, he was killed at || Street, Cripplegate, Alderſgate, and ſtopped at the South-94 
| Hathfield, by one Alexander Iden, a gentleman of Kent, who of Weſt-Smithheld, near a place called Pye-Corner. 1 1 4 
brought his .body to London, where it was 2 with wiſe ſpread through Fenchurch-Street, Mincing-Lane, 1 
thoſe of ſome of his ares op accomplices. Thus ended this I Lane, and äs far as Tower-Dock. The number of fte 


dangerous inſurrection, which might have been attended with ff lanes, and courts deſtroyed, amounted to 400, which contained 
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2 houſes, 
2 pariſh-churches, 
the Cuſtom Houſe, 


: Tt 34. F 
ben. > hole loſs of merchandiſe, houſehold-furniture, 


- of the buildings, was eſtimated at 10,730,500. 
— markable, norwithilanding 9 e and ra- 
141 es, only ſix perſons loſt their lives. It is im- 
alle ren the 4c ag which. the inhabitants were 
— by. this dreadful calamity. The king ordered all the 
— edding in the Tower to be carried out to Moorfields, 
aches places, for the uſe of the unhappy ſufferers, till ſuch 
me as huts could be built to ſcreen them from the inclemency of 
— weather. Humanity amongſt all ranks of people throughout 
the kingdom was diſplayed, in the moſt ſingular manner, on this 
clanchol occaſion; and the king ordered the guards to aſſiſt 
rn diſtreſſes of the unhappy inhabitants to the utmoſt of their 
P*Various were the conjectures on the cauſe and authors of this 
gte ſew being inclined to think it caſual. Some were of opinion 
it Re brought about by the malice of the Republicans, while the 
greater part aſcribed it to the Papiſts. But each of theſe ſuſpi- 
2 ſeem to have had their riſe in the violent animoſities that poſ- 
ſeſſed the minds of the different parties at that period: e If cir- 
cumſtances, however, can furniſh us with reaſonable conjectures, 
the following will be ſufficient to ſhew, that the fire was caſual, 
and that the dreadful event was occaſioned by accident, and not 
ſign. F | 
fie e broke out at the houſe of one Farryner, a Baker, in 
Pudding-Lane : the building was entirely of wood, and res 
on the outſide, as were alſo all the reſt in that lane. The lane 
was exceeding narrow, and the projecting ſtories on each ſide 
almoſt met at the top. Add to this, that the houſe in which 
the fire began being full of faggots and bruſhwood, the fire raged 
with great fury, and ſpreading four ways at once, fell, upon 
the Star-Inn, then full of hay and ſtraw, from whence it com- 
municated itſelf to Fiſh-Street-Hill, and Thames-Street, in the 


"4-5 the cathedral-church of St. Paul. eighty- 
— five chapels, Guildhall, the Royal- Exchange, 
Blackwell-Hall, fifty-two of the companies 


&c. exclu 


latter of which it catched ſeveral magazines of different ſorts of 


combuſtibles. The fire ſoon croſſed Cornhill by the train of 
wood that lay in the ſtreets from houſes pulled down to prevent 
its ſpreading, and then proceeded with equal fury on both 
ſides. A He | 2 „5 
The conflagration was extended by various concurrent circum- 
ſtances. The buildings, as already hinted, were of a combuſtible 
nature. The fire broke out on a Saturdby night, when many of 


the principal citizens were retired to their country houſes and 


lodgings. and only their ſervants left at home; conſequently 
many.hands were wanting that might otherwiſe have been uſe- 
ful in extinguiſhing the flames, The heat of the ſummer had 
ſo dried the timber, that when once it caught fire, it was the leſs 
eaſy to be repelled ; and a ſtrong Eaſterly wind blew the whole 
time. The water-works at London-Bridge were entirely burnt, 
ſo that no relief could be had from thence, and the New-River 
unexpectedly failed. Beſides this, there was a general negligence 
at firſt in the moſt effectual means for quenching the fire, from 
a confidence the people entertained of its ſtopping at different 
openings; which at length turned to general confuſion, and 


people endeavoured rather to ſave their goods by flight, than to 


preſerve their own and their neighbours houſes. To theſe 
cauſes, and to theſe only, can the ſurpriſing progreſs of the fire 
be naturally attributed. Many ſuſpected e . however, were 


taken up on this account; notwithſtanding which it was never 


poſſible to diſcover or prove that the Baker's houſe, where this 
dreadful calamity broke out, was fired on purpoſe. Nevertheleſs, 
a French Huguenot, a native of Roan, as a lunatic, having 
owned himſelf guilty of this horrible action, was condemned 
and executed: but it appeared afterwards, by the teſtimony of 


of Newgate, the Fleet, and the two 
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the maſter of the ſhip who brought him out of France, that | 


though he was landed at the time of the fire, yet he did not ar- 
rive in London till two days after it began. It was alſo pretend- 
ed, that a Dutch boy, ten years old, had confeſſed that his father 
and himſelf had thrown fire-balls into the Baker's houſe, through 
a window that ſtood open. But, beſides the objection that may 
be made to this teſtimony from the boy's age, there mult have 
been circumſtances in this narrative not agreeable to fact, ſince 


* 


it was never thought proper to make any further inquiry into 
the matter. | | 

Notwithſtanding, from theſe circumſtances, the fire appears 
to have happened accidently, yet the inſcription on the Monu- 
ment {which was erected to perpetuate the memory of ſo dread- 
ful a calamity, and is {till ſtanding) totally contradicts it ; for that 
Imports, that it was done by the Papiſts, which ſeems to have 
ma the general opinion at that time. This, indeed, may be in 
ome meaſure admitted, the people being apprehenſive that at- 
tempts would be made to introduce Popery, as the Duke of 
— afterwards James II. publicly profeſſed that religion; and 
dee das was ſuſpected of being ſo in his mind, though political 
2085 induced him to conceal his ſentiments. 
arp tors conſidered the inſcription as a great indignity of- 
on hs religious principles, and therefore ordered it to be 

3 but when the Revolution took place, it was engraved 

on the pedeſtal as before. 


me all that has been ſaid on both ſides, and when generoſity 
0.2 3. | 


of ſentiment, and mature deliberation, have taken place of party- 
diſputes and religious animoſities, we mult leave the reader to 
form his own opinion, whether it was ſet on fire by deſign or 
accident. Antes! ! how} 36 ' 
London, as a city only, and as its walls and liberties line it 


out, might be viewed in a ſmaller compaſs than what we propoſe 


to conſider it in: for, when we ſpeak of London, in the modern 
acceptation, we take in all that vaſt maſs of buildings reachin 
from Blackwall in the Eaſt, to Tothill-Fields in the Weſt ; 2 
extended, in an unequal breadth, ſrom the bridge or river in the 
South, to Iſlington, North; and from Lord Groſvenor's, beyond 
Abingdon- Street, to Cavendiſh-Square ; and all the new buildings 
by and beyond Groſvenor, and Hanover-Squares to the Brentford- 
Road one way, to the Acton-Road another; a prodigy of 
1 that nothing in the world does, or ever did, ſur- 
London, as to its figure, is ſtretched out in buildings at the 


pleaſure of every undertaker of them, and as the convenience of 


the people directs, whether for trade or otherwiſe. 4 

Mr. Maitland ſays, that in the year 1732, he meaſured the 
length and breadth of this city and ſuburbs with a perambulator, 
and found the extent as follows. rep! TY 

Length, from the upper-end of Knightſbridge in the Weſt, 
to Robin-Hood-Lane, at the lower-end of Poplar, in the Eaſt, 
ſeven miles and a half, - + 4 2 „ n 

Length, from Robin-Hood-Lane, back again, coaſting the 
river Weſtward, to Peterborough-Houſe, at the South-end of 
Milbank-Row, above the Horſe- Ferry, Weſtminſter, ſix miles 
and three quarters. 


Breadth, from Jeffery's alms-houſes, Fo Kingſland-Road, 


to the upper-end of Camberywell-Row, Newington-Butts, three 


miles. | fr 

Within this extenſive area there were computed to be 5099 
ſtreets, lanes, ſquares, &. compoſed of 95,968 houſes ; but ſo 
many of the old ſtreets have been ſince altered, and ſo many new 
ſtreets added, that however right this computation was at that 
time, it can now be no longer ſo. Wo | 

We ſee ſeveral villages, formerly ſtanding, as it were, in the 
country, and at a great diſtance, now joined to the ſtreets by 
continued buildings; and more making haſte to meet in like 
manner. For example, 

1. Deptford: this town was formerly reckoned at leaſt two 
miles from Rotherhithe, and that over the marſhes too, a place 
unlikely ever to be inhabited; and yet now, by the increaſe of 
buildings in that town itſelf, and the many ſtreets erected at 
Rotherhithe, and by the dock and building- yards on the river-ſide, 
which ſtand between both, the Town of 88 and the ſtreets 
of Rotherhithe, are in a manner joined, and the buildings daily 
increaſing; ſo that Deptford may be reckoned a part of the 
great maſs, and infinitely full of people alſo: and were the town 
of Deptford now ſeparated, and rated by itſelf, we believe it con- 
tains more people and ſtands upon more ground than the city of 
Wells. 

2. The village of Iſlington, on the North-ſide of the city, is 
in like manner joined to the ſtreets of London, and the ſame may 
be ſaid, 1 | 

g. Of Mile-End, on the Eaſt-end of the town. | 

4. Newington-Butts, in Surrey, reaches out her hand North, 
and is ſo joined to Southwark, that it cannot now be properly 


called a town by itſelf, but a kind of ſuburb to the Borough; 


and when St. George's-Fields 1s built into ſquares and ſtreets, 


which is now nearly completed, Newington, Lambeth, and the 


Borough, will make but one Southwark. 

That Weſtminſter is in a fair way to be joined with Chelſea, 
as St. Giles's is with Marybone, and Great Ruſſel- Street, by the 
Muſeum, with Tottenham-Court, is very evident: and yet all 
theſe, put together, may ſtill be called London. Whither will 
this city then extend, and where muſt the circumference of it be 
placed ? ; 

Sir William Petty ſuppoſed the city, at his laſt calculation, to 
contain a million of people ; and this he judged from the num- 
ber of births and burials. According to this rule, by what is 
known of the increaſe of births and burials, as well as buildings, 
the number of inhabitants muſt be conſiderably increaſed. The 
beſt modern calculations, however, make it fall much ſhort of a 
million. Mr. Enfield, in his hiſtory of Liverpool, makes the 
number of inhabitants in London only 651,580. 


SECTION II. 


An Account of what the City was before the Fire, and how im- 
proved when rebuilt, and within a few Years after it. 


ONDON and Weſtminſter, though diſtin cities with 
reſpect to their juriſdictions, and formerly, indeed, with 
regard to their ſituation, are now united by the ſuburbs of both, 
ſo as to form one vaſt metropolis. The borough of Southwark, 
in the county of Surrey, is only a member or ſuburb of the city 
of London, and was erected, during the reign of Edward VI. 
into a new ward, by the name of Bridge- Ward-Without. But 


the power granted by the charter not proving ſufficient to ex- 


clude the juſtices of peace for the county of Surrey from inter- 
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| tering in its government, it is now only a nominal ward. It is, I at Shoreditch, Weſt, and Hoxton- Square and ee 
however, repreſented by a ſenior alderman, who is called the adjoining ; thoſe were all apen fields, from St. Agnes. 
Father of the Cit. 1915 oo + © I to Haxton-Town, till the year. 1689, or. thereabouts, 
The cities of London and Weſtminſter, with the borough of If Street was a bank, parting two haſture- grounds; and "lg, 
Southwark, are indifcriminately comprehended under the general Hoſpital was another open field. Further Weſt, the lik Al 
name of London, notwithſtanding each differs in the manner of [| tion of buildings pine the foot way by the Peſt. Ho 0. 
ns government, and each, as a diſtinct corporation, ſends mem- II includes the rench: Hoſpital; Old. Steeg, two wr 
bers'to parliament. we en tis! n ſeveral ſtreets, extending from Brick-Lane to Mount. Mil 
London is ſituated in 31 deg. 30 min. ef North-latitude, and, the road to Iflington, and from that raad, ſtill Weſt, to w. and 
being the metropolis of the Britiſh dominions, is the meridian [| Cloſe, and to St. John's and. Clerkenwell ; all which en 
from which all Britiſh g raphers compute the meaſure of ſquares are built ſince the years 1688 and 168, and Wee, 
longitude. It is built on a finę wholeſome foil, on the North- that, and ſome for à long time after, open fields or bete 
bank of the river Thames, and is, by the courſe of that river, and never built on till afier that time; and moreover. vi. 
formed into the ſfiape of a half-circle;: each rt of which theſe: few years, ers grounds, called Bundill. . 
equally participates of the benefits ariſing from the river, It is adjoining to the Diſſenters n ee are now bull iel 
happily ſecured from the bleak winds of the North by the hills I and are complete ſtreets: of hautes tu the very read : Won, 
of Hampſtead and Highgate, and at the fame time lies advan- |} which we may alſo mention the new Workhouſc by the She 
tageoufly open to the milder breezes of the South. -- + and Shepherdeſs, and the new St. Luke's-Hoſpital in Old Wh : 
he Thames, which is certainly one of the fineſt rivers in II Road. 6 91885 ai „ oth 1 
Europe, divides the cities of London and Weſtminſter from the From hence we go an ſtill Weſt, and beginning at Gen: 
borough of Southwark ; but there are convenient communications Inn, and going on to thoſe formerly .called Red. Lion. id. 
between them by means of three beautiful ſtone bridges, each of and Lamb's-Conduit- Fields, we ſee there prodigious ts 
which will be properly noticed hereafter. | * 4 buildings: they begin at Gray's-Inn-Wall, towards Rel. l, q 
Take the city, and its adjacent buildings, th ſtand as deſcribed Street, from whence, in a ſtraight line; they go quite to Las 
by Mr. Stowe, or by any other author who wrote before the fire Conduit-Fields, North, including a great range of build * 
of London, and the difference between what it was then, and reaching to Bedford-Row and the Cock-Pit, Eaſt, and includ; 
what it is now, may be obſerved thus : | Red-Lian-Square, Great and Little Ormond-Streets, Ja | 
Before the fire of London, A. D. 1666, the buildings looked |] Street, 8 and all the ſtreets between the A 
as if they had been formed to make one general bonkre, when- || King's-Gate in Holborn, Theſe piles are very great, and tie 
ever incendiaries ſhould think fit to attempt it; for the ſtreets ]] houſes ſo large, that abundance of perſons of rank and qual 
wete not only narrow, and the houſes moſtly built with timber, {| refide in them. ; — 
lath, and plaſter, but the manner of building in thoſe days, one Further Weſt, in the ſame line, is Southampton great ſqua 
ſtory projecting out beyond another, was fuch, that in ſome called Bloomſbury, with . King-Street on the Eaſt- ſide mT 
narrow ſtreets the houſes almoſt touched one another at the top; [| and all the numberlef ſtreets Weſt of the ſquare to the market, 
inſomuch that it often happened, that if an houſe was on fire, | place, and through Great Nuſſel- Street, by the Britiſh-Muſeun, 
the oppoſite houſe was in more danger, according as the wind uite into the Hampſtead- Road; all which buildings, except 
ſtood, than the-houſes adjoining on either ſide. | e ee ee e ſome of the ſquare, have been formed 
And though, by the new buildings after the fire, much ground | from the open fields ſince the time above mentioned, and cn. 
was given up to enlarge the ſtreets; yet it is to be obſerved, that | tain — thouſands of houſes. Behind Great Rulſel-Strax, 
the old houſes ſtood generally upon more ground, were much || a little beyond the Britiſh-Muſeum, a ſpacious ſquare is lately 
larger upon the flat, and in many places, gardens and wn 1 yards I ereQed, which receives its name from the Bedford famils, an} 
about them: ſo that by computation near 4000 houſes ſtand on I thence called Bedford- Square; it is ſaid, that a flatue of tt, le 
the ground which the fire left deſolate, more than ſtood on the duke is to ornament the centre of it. 
fame ground before. 1 | The increaſe of the buildings in St. Giles's and St. Mari 
All thoſe palaces of the nobility, making a moſt beautiful range I in the Fields, is really a kind of prodigy ; compriſing all th 
of buildings fronting the Strand, with their gardens reaching to buildings North of Long-Acre, beyond the Seven-Diats ; al 
the Thames, where they had their particular water-gates and 4 the ſtieets from Leiceſtet-Fields and St. Martin's-Lane, bock 
ſtairs, received the like improvements: ſuch as Eſſex, Arundel, North and Weſt of the Hay-Market and Soho, and from the 
Norfolk, Saliſbury, Worceſter, Exeter, Hungerford, and Vork Hay. Market to St. James's-Street incluſive, and to the Puri. 
houſes; the Lord Brook's, Lord Hatton's Lord Baldwin's, and II Wall ; then all the buildings on the North-lide of the tut 
Ely houfes in Holborn ; in the place of which are ſo many ff called Piccadilly, and the road to Knightſbridge, and between 
noble ſtreets and houſes erected, as are in themſelves equal to à || that and the South-ſide of Ox ford-Street, including Soho-Squar, 
large city, all which extend from the Temple to Northumberland- Golden-Square, Hanover-Square, the two Bond-Streets, George's 


Houſe ; Somerſet-Houſe, now rebuilt for public offices, and Street, and the new buildings ſtretching out to Oxford-Sires, 
called Groſvenor- Square, and Cavendiſh-Square, and all the 


the Savoy, only intervening: the latter of theſe may be ſaid to 
be, not an houſe, but a little town; being ſeparated into innu- ſtreets about them; ſome parts of which will be briefly mentioned 
| | under the head of ſquares. 


merable tenements. | 
Such was the ſtate of London before the fire in 1666, and ſo [| This laſt addition is, by calculation, more in bulk than tie 
cities of Briſtol, Exeter, and York, if they were all put toge- 


prodigious were the improvements made in it within the courſe | 
of a few years after that difaſter: but what are theſe, com- ther; all which places were, a few years ago, mere fields dl 
graſs to feed cattle. 


pared to what has been done within our own memory down to | 
the year 1790? We ſhall only, without entering on a particular In Spring-Gardens, near Charing-Croſs, are lately ercded 
| ſeveral very handſome new buildings, and a neat chapel. 


deſcription. of the buildings, take notice of the places where 
ſuch enfargements are made, | | The new buildings at the end ot Broad-Street, near Bishop 
1. All thoſe numberleſs ranges of buildings, called Spital- || gate, formerly called Petty-France, deſerve to be mention 
Fields, reaching from Spital-Yard to Nees iges and from II here, It may be remembered, What a poor and decayed 
Artillery-Lane, in Biſhopſgate-Street, with all the new ſtreets, [| place Petty-France was; but now the ſpot where it flood 5 
beginning at Hoxton, and the back of Shoreditch-Church, II called New Broad: Street, and the buildings are the molt flat. 
North, and reaching to Brick-Lane, and to the end of Hare- and elegant in the city: They are increaſed quite into Od. 
Street, on the way to Bethnal-Green, Eaſt ; then floping away J Bethlehem, which conliſted of mean and ruinous houſcs; and 
quite to Whitechapel-Road, South-Eaſt ; containing, as ſome || there may be ſaid to be a new and ſtately toivu of building 
people ſay, above 32 0 acres of ground, which are now cloſe erected here. . „ 
dalle, and inhabited by an infinite number of people. Who can forbear admiring that noble opening made bf 
The lanes were deep, dirty, and unfrequented ; that part pulling down the decayed houſes on one ſide of the way fra 
now called Spitalfields-Market was a field of ſs, with cows Charing-Croſs, between the two cities, and widening the t. 
feeding on it, ſince the year 1670. The Old Artillecy-Ground || row ſtreet into a very ſpacious one, quite to the Admiralty; 2 
(where the parliament liſted their firſt ſoldiers againſt the king) I the advantages Weſtminſter has received by means of the nou 
took up all thoſe long ſtreets leading out of Artillery-Lane to [| bridge erected over the Thames in New-Palace- Yard, to if 
Sputal-Yard back-gate, and ſo on to the end of Wheeler- oppolite ſhore in Southwark, and the ſtately ſtreets, Parliament 
Street. Brick-Lane, which is now a long well-paved ſtreet, was Street, George-Street, Bridge-Street, Abingdon-Building*, a 
a deep dirty road, frequented chiefly by carts fetching bricks II with ſeveral others! | | 
that way into Whitechapel from brick-kilns in thoſe fields, The roads on each fide of the river, North, througi Fai 
whence it had its name. | | dington to Iflington, and its adjacencies, and South, ot! ” 
2, On the more Eaſtern part, the fame increaſe goes on in George's. Fields, leading to Newington, Camberwell, Du; ict 
proportion ; namely, all Goodman's-Fields, and the many J Streatham, Deptford, Greenwich, Woolwich, &c. are in adau- 
reets between Whitechapel and Rofemary-Lane, all built fince rable order. 342 f | | 
the year 1678. Wellcloſe, now called Marine-Square, all the Piccadilly, the houſes of which overlook the beautiful Greer. 
hither or Weſt-end of Ratcliff.- Hi hway, from the corner of Park, as well as that of St. James's, is a ſtreet of palaces 
Gravel-Lane to the Eaſt-end of Eaſt-Stmithficld, was a road {|| ſeveral fine houſes of perſons of condition being built and be 
over the fields; likewife thoſe buildings now called Virginia- [| ing there, inſtead of many very mean ones pulled down t 65 
Street, and all the ſtreets on the ſide of Ratcliff-Highway to [| room for them; and the 200d taſte for ſo happy a fituauen“ 
Gravel-Lane above named. ſ increaſes. _ EW LR 
3 To come to the North-lide of the town, and beginning Several fine new. ſtreets, as Hill- Street, Charles-dStrect, : 
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9 | > and May-Fair, in a. place which 
an a yt en — years * only inhabited; 1 
hone i reſidence of many of the firſt gentry, equally ſplendi 

„„ ͤ Ü wm NIE | A 
| cadilly, almoſt to Kenſington, on t 

re, _ 1 ink hatrſes already built, which afford 
_ = As over Hyde-Park, to Hampſtead, Highgate, &c. 
10 a4 5 we may expect that in time that whole agreeable 
2 will be built into. houſes. for gentry, and made to join the 
town to Kenſington-Palace and Gravel. Pits. 


To theſe may now be added, the immenſe number of build- 


. ond Cavendiſh-Square, ſo that the ſtreets-in 
— —5 K. are haſtening to form a junction with the 
New Road. Faley-Place, which now forms a noble avenue to 


| Fotey-Houle, is one of the fineſt ſtreets in Europe; the houſes 


eing and many of them very magnificent. Portman- 
ban — not be ſorgotten, with the growing ſtructures 


of Mancheſter-Square, near Portland -Street; in the former of 


many fine houſes, and a vaſt ſtretch of ne w- 
2 — to the Paddington- road, are now com- 
2 with all the expedition of London builders. Not far 
pe Tyburs a ſpacious circus is almoſt finiſhed ; and buildings 
are now. carrying on where bone-Gardens once ſtood. 
To theſe oblſerrations we may add, that no city in Europe 
is better lighted than this metropolis, above 10,000l. a year 
being collected for the public lamps, excluſive of many thouſands 
belonging to noblemen, gentlemen, and wealthy citizens, which 
are lighted at their own private expence. It is alſo better 
ſupplied with water than any other great city in the world; 
every houſe being furniſhed with 2 which bring it in great 

enty from the Thames or the New-River. It hath likewiſe 
many excellent ſprings, the waters of ſome of which are greatly 
eſteemed for their medicinal qualities. 


SECTION III. 


Of the Civil Government of the City, ar the Manner in which it 1s 


governed ; the City Corporations ; and the reſpective Gourts beld 
for the Adminiftration of Fuſtice. 


8s London may be conſidered as the Britiſh empire in 
epitome, ſo its government has a near reſemblance to the | 
legiſtative power of the nation. The lord-mayor may be com- 
pared to the king; the aldermen to the peers; and the common- | 


council to the repreſentatives of the people. 


At that time its chief magiſtrates were conſidered as noblemen, 
taking place of the barons of the exchequer in the great council 


of the nation; but in 1189 the city of London obtained a charter 
to be firs by a mayor and two ſheriffs. The firſt mayor 


was Henry Fitz-Alwyn, who enjoyed that office twenty-five 
years, for annual elections did not take place till many years 
after, as appcars from a charter of King John, cmpowering the 
citizens to choofe their own officers, which remained unaltered 


till the reign of Edward IV. in the year 1476, when the preſent 


method of electing took place. | : 

The lord-mayor is the ſupreme magiſtrate of the city of 
London, and in many caſes he is conſidered as the ſecond great 
othcer in the kingdom. He is elected in the following manner: 
On Michaelmas-Day, the livery being aſſembled in Guildhall, 
they chooſe two aldermen who have ſerved the office of ſheriff, 


whom they return to the court of aldermen then fitting, and 
one of them is by them choſen mayor for the enſuing year. | 


Being his majeſty's repreſentative, or deputy, in the city of 
London, he is accompanied by. the ſheriffs and aldermen to the 
lord-chancellor, when the recorder preſents him as the perſon 
choſen by the citizens, and humbly- prays for his lordſhip's 
approbation, That being granted, on the 8th of November the 
lord-mayor is ſworn into his office at Guildhall, when he is 
inveſted with the gold chain, and receives the regalia of the 
city. The next day, being the gth, the aldermen and ſheriffs 
meet him at Guildhall, from whence they proceed in great ſtate 
in their coaches to the ſtairs on the Thames called the Three 
Cranes, where they take water in the lord-mayor's barge, and 
proceed towards Weſtminſter, attended by the barges of the 


welve principal companies, and others, with their colours fly- 


ng and muſic playing. After landing at Palace-Yard, the 
companies march in order to Weſtminſter-Hall, followed b 
the lord-mayor and aldermen. On entering the hall, they wal 
Tound it, with the city ſword and mace carried before them, to 
ſalute the courts fitting there; after which his lordſhip walks 
Up to the court of Exchequer, and is there ſworn into his office 
before the barons. This formality being over, he again walks 
2 the hall, and invites the judges to dine with him at 
N after which he returns with the citizens, by water, 
5 ack-Friars. From hence they ride in their coaches, gene- 
m y preceded by the artillery-company (which are a band of 
pantry belonging to the city-militia) all dreſſed in their uni- 
3 and attended by the city companies with their flags, 
oil and muſic, to Guildhall, where they generally mcet 
ora-chancellor, the Judges, ſeveral of the nobility, miniſters 


of ſtate, and foreign ambaſſadors, who are invited to a mag- 
nificent entertainment provided on the occaſion, while the city 
companies march back to dine at their reſpective halls. The 


| lord-mayor's feaſt is eſteemed the greateſt in the kingdom, and 


3 — — —— 


has been frequently honoured with the preſence of the ſovereign 
and royal family. N | | 
The juriſdiction of the lord-mayor is very great, and in many 


caſes extends far beyond the bounds of the city, particularly 
over the. Thames, Eaſtward, to the influx of the Medway, and 
Weſt, to the river Colne, He holds courts of conſervancy, for 


the preſervation of the citizens rights and privileges in thoſe 
counties adjoining to the river, as far as the bounds already 
mentioned, and is always the firſt mentioned in the king's com- 


' miſſion of oyer, terminer, and gaol-delivery, for the county of 
| Middleſex. He is not only perpetual coroner, and chief of the 
lieutenancy in the city, but in all civil cafes he is the king's 


repreſentative, both in London and the borough of Southwark. 
When he goes abroad in public proceſſion, in the ſtate-coach, 
he 1s robed either in ſcarlet or purple, with a gold chain, to 


which is affixed a valuable jewel. On Sundays, in the forenoon, 
he ſometimes goes to St. Paul's, to attend divine ſervice; and 
on the firſt Sunday in the Terms, the judges, according to an 


ancient cuſtom, generally meet his lordſhip there, and afterwards 
dine at the expence of one of the ſheriffs. | 


Of the great Officers belmging to the City. 


There are ſeveral officers appointed: to ſupport the dignity of 
the chief magiſtrate, 8 the ſword-bearer, the mace- 


bearer, the common-hunt, or perſon appointed to take care of 


the hounds, and attend the lord-mayor, when he takes the 
diverſion of hunting ; but that is little minded in this age of 
trade and commerce, although it was the favourite exerciſe of 
the citizens in former times. There is another, called the 
water-bailiff; and all theſe gentlemen, whoſe places are very 
lucrative, are honoured with the title of eſquire. 

'The aldermen, who, with the lord-mayor, are twenty-ſix in 


number, are choſen by the inhabitants of thoſe diſtricts or wards 


over which they preſide, and in general ſucceed in their turn to 
the office of mayor; but they mult firſt have been ſheriifs, that 
having been always conſidered as the moſt expenſive office a 
citizen is obliged to execute. On the death of an alderman, a 
precept is iſſued by the lord-mayor for a wardmote to be affem- 
bled for electing a new one, when ſuch houſekeepers of the 
ward as are freemen of the city meet, and chooſe one of the 


candidates by a majority of voices; but if they elect a perſon 
Before the reign of Richard I. London appears to have been } 
governed in the fame manner as the other cities in England. 


who is unwilling to ſerve, he cannot be excuſed without paying 


| 2 fine. All the aldermen are juſtices of the peace in the city 
| by charter. | 7h 


The common-council are choſen on St. Thomas's-Day, and 
the manner of election is the ſame as that of an alderman, 
only that, inſtead of the lord- mayor preſiding, it is done in pre- 
ſence of the alderman of tlie ward, who is to judge and deter- 
mine in all differences or diſputes among the candidates. 

The lord-mayor, aldermen, and commoners, form one high 
court, which may, with great propriety, be called the parliament 
of the city. They are inveſted with the power of making and 


repealing bye- laws, and every citizen is obliged to obey them. 


Although no a& can paſs in the name of the city without their 
joint concurrence, yet they cannot aſſemble without a ſummons 
from the lord-mayor ; only that, upon extraordinary occahions, 
1x reputable people may go in a body, and demand of his lord- 
ſhip to call a court of common-council, as the legal repreſen- 
tatives of the people. 

The city of London is a county of itſelf, and the juriſdiction 
of the two ſheriffs extends over both London and Middleſex. 
Theſe two officers, who are often aldermen, and always repu- 
table citizens, are choſen annually on Midſummer-Day, by the 
livery aſſembled for that purpoſe in Guildhall, before the lord- 
mayor, recorder, common-ſerjeant, and town-clerk. They are 
afterwards preſented to the curſitor-baron of the court of Ex- 
chequer, and ſworn into office before the lord-mayor and court 
of aldermen, on the day before Michaelmas, at which time 
they are obliged to give great ſecurity for their fidelity in 
diſcharging the duties of their office. If a perſon who is choſen 
ſheriff, retuſes to ſerve the office, he is obliged to pay a con- 
ſiderable fine. He may, however, be excuſed upon his ſwearing 
that he is not worth 15,000l. and, by a determination made a 
few years ago in the Houſe of Lords, no Proteſtant-Diſſenter 
is either obliged to ſerve the office of ſheriff, or to pay the tine. 


| The duties of their office are like thoſe of other ſheriffs, to 
collect the public revenues within their juriſdiction, to bring 


into the Exchequer all fines levied for the uſe of the crown, to 
execute all proceſſes iſſuing out of the ſuperior court, to attend 
the judges, impannel juries, to execute all the orders of the 
judges and the court of common-council, to arreſt debtors, and 
attend the execution of criminals. They may likewiſe raiſe 
the poſe camitatus, that is, oblige every perſon in the city and 
county to aſſiſt them in doing their duty. 

The chamberlain, and other city-officers, are choſen we 


on Midſummer-Day, but that is only matter of form, for unleſs 


they are guilty of ſome great offence, they are generally con- 
tinued for life, 
The 
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COMPLETE BRITISH 


TRAVELLER © 


The recorder is an: officer of great dignity and honour, for 
he takes place in all the courts before ſuch of the aldermen as 
have not ſerved the office of mayor. He is choſen by the court 


of aldermen, and holds his place during life. He muſt be a 


barriſter at law, and his office is always conſidered as the next 
place to that of a judge. On all public occaſions he ſpeaks in 
the name of the city, and prefents their addreſſes to the ſove- 
reign. In all the city-courts, where trials are held at the ſuit 
of the crown, he 33 the ſentence, and makes the report 
to the king of ſuch pri ſoners as are condemned to ſuffer. 

The common: ſerjeant is alſo a barriſter at law, and attends 
the lord- mayor and aldermen on all occaſions, either within or 
without the city. In all trials where the city of London is 
plaintiff, he is obliged to plead for them at the bar, and in the 
abſence of the recorder he delivers the judgments of the courts. 
He is alſo obliged to keep an account of the eſtates left to the 


orphans of freemen, and ſee that juſtice be done to them, ac- 


cording to the beſt of his judgment. | 

The coroner is obliged to ſummon and empannel a jury to 
inquire into the cauſes of any perſon's death, who is ſuſpected 
to have been either murdered or killed by accident. This officer 


holds his place by the appointment of the lord- mayor. who is, 


ex officio, coronor of the city; and it is generally given to a 
gentleman of the law. | | 

The chamberlain has the chief direction of all affairs relating 
to the apprentices of freemen ; and the care of all the eſtates 
left to orphans is committed to him. All the revenues and fines 
belonging to the city are paid into his office, and he has a 
magiſterial authority in puniſhing apprentices for neglect of their 
duty, non-freemen for exerciſing their callings in the city, and 


think themſelves injured. | 
The town-clerk has the keeping of the records belong- 


ing to the city, and all acts of the corporation are ſigned by 


him. | * 

The city-remembrancer is obliged to attend both houſes of 
parliament during the ſeſſions, and report their proceedings to 
the lord- mayor. He is alſo to put his lordſhip in mind of ſuch 
days or times as he is obliged to go abroad on the public buſineſs; 
wherein the honour and intereſt of the city are concerned. 

The ſword-bearer, who is an officer of great antiquity, carries 
the ſword, as the emblem of juſtice, before the lord- mayor on 
all public occaſions. 


he water-bailiff is to take cognizance of all things relating 
to the river Thames, ſuch as encroachments on its banks, and | 
to ptiniſh the fiſhermen for deſtroying the young fry. He is 
alſo obliged to attend the lord-mayor on all public occaſions, 
to inquire into ſuch offences as are committed on the river 


Thames. 


Of the different Courts wherein Juſtice is adminiſtered. 


The firſt and moſt ſupreme court is that of the lord- mayor, 


aldermen, and common- council, where bye-laws are made, all 


grievances inquired into, and freedom granted to ſuch ſtrangers 


as have merited the favour of the city. The lord-mayor and 
aldermen are alſo a court of record, and all leaſes, or other 


grants under the city-ſeal, are executed before them. They 


inquire into all manner of nuiſances, fix the price of bread, and 
diſpoſe of almoſt all the offices belonging to the city. They 
likewiſe take cognizance of all offences committed by thoſe 


under their juriſdiftion, and are aſſiſted by the recorder and 


common-ſerjeant. 


The court of huſtings is of great antiquity, and ſuppoſed to 


have been firſt eſtabliſhed in the reign of Canute, becauſe it is 


compoſed of two Daniſh words, Hus and Ding, i. e. the 
houſe of on. It is held in Guildhall, betord the lord- 
mayor, ſheriffs, and recorder, for the preſervation of all rights 
and franchiſes belonging to the city, and here all deeds are en- 
rolled, recoveries paſſed, and writs of outlawries ſued. All 
cauſes relating to waſte, partition, dower, and replevin, are 
determined in this court, and the four repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment are choſen here by the whole body of the livery. | 

The lord-mayor's-court is held in Guildhall on Tueſdays, 
where the recorder fits as judge, in trials of all actions of debt 
or treſpaſs, ariſing within the city; and hither actions may be 


removed from the theriffs-courts before the jury is ſworn. It 
is alſo a court of equity, and grants redreſs of grievances where 


a judgment has been obtained for more than the juſt debt. The 


officers belonging to this court are four attornies, who enter 


all the pleas; and ſix ſerjeants at mace, Who execute the decrees 
of the court. | 4 

The two ſheriffs-courts are held in Guildhall, one on Wed- 
neſdays and Fridays for actions entered in Wood-Street-Compter, 
and the other on Thurſdays and Saturdays for ſuch as are entered 
in the Poultry-Compter. The cauſes to be tried in theſe courts 
are actions of debt, upon the caſe, treſpaſs, account, covenants, 
attachments, and ſequeſtrations. To theſe courts belong eight 


attornies, with two ſecondaries, who allow and return all writs; 


two clerks of the papers, who draw ſubpœnas; two protho- 
notaries, who draw all the declarations ; and eight clerk-ſitters, 
who enter actions and take bail. ; 


as 


| 


— 


in general every thing wherein members of the corporation, | 


4 


their father's deceaſe. The common: ſerjeant takes inye 


"The chamberlain's-court” is alſo held in Guildhan, 
apprentices are enrolled, turned over, and every 8 


tween them and their maſters ſettled: Here the _ be. 
Nueg 


| of the city are paid in, and all neceſſary expences of the «: 
ir e. 1 cit 


diſcharged. | 3 | 
The orphans-court is held by the lord-mayor and ald 
once a year at Guildhall, as guardians of the children . 
freemen that are under twenty-one years of age at the 1 - al 
0 
of ſuch freemen's eſtates; and the common-crier ſum ee, 
their widows, and other executors and adminiſtrator 7 hh 
court of aldermen, to bring in an inventory, and to the - the 
rity for the teſtator's eſtate. 1 ecu- 
The court of requeſts, commonly called the Court of © 
ſcience, was firſt erected by act of parliament in the rei Hig 
James I. 1696, for the recovery of debts under forty till : 


and here the oath of the plaintiff is admitted without further 


evidence. This court is of great ſervice both to debtor 

creditor ; for the expence is ſmall, and the defendant is allo * 
to pay the money into the court by a little at a time, accord . 
to his circumſtances in life. The perſons who ſit as ma ew 
in this court are appointed by the 3 of the — ens 
they conſiſt of a certain number of the common- council 1 
principal inhabitants, who attend in their reſpective rhe: 


: adminiſter juſtice in this court, which is held at Guildhall every 


Wedneſday and Saturday. . | 10 

The court of oyer and terminer (to hear and determine the 
trials of malefactors) is held in the Old- Baile eight times : 
the year, by virtue of the king's commiſſion, fr the trial of 10 
offences committed within the city of London and count of 
Middleſex, except miſdemeanors, which are generally viel at 


_ Guildhall and Hicks's-Hall. The lord-mayor, being hilt named 


in the commiſſion, preſides in this court, together with ſereral 


of the aldermen; but in all trials they are aſſiſted by tome of 


the judges from Weſtminſter-Hall, and the recorder who 
always paſſes ſentence on the priſoners. Both the ſheriffs attend 
this court, and there are two juries, that for London litting on 
— right fide of the bench, and the other for Middleſex on the 
elt. | 

A wardmote-court is annually held by the aldermen of each 
ward, for chooſing the officers, and ſettling the affairs of the 


ward; and this court prefents ſuch offences and nuiſances to the 
lord-mayor and common-council as require redreſs. 


A hallmote-court is thus called from being held by the g- 
vernors of the different companies, in their reſpective halls, to 
regulate what belongs to their ſeveral trades. 


Of the Military Government of the City. 


The military government is veſted in a court of lieutenancy, 
compoſed of a number of citizens, the principal of whom are 
the lord-mayor and aldermen. Theſe have under their com- 
mand the city trained-bands, which conſiſt of ſix regiments of 
toot, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the white, orange, yellow, 
blue, green, and red. There is alſo a corps called the Artillery- 
Company, which conſiſts of about 300 men, and ſerves as 2 
nurſery of officers for the before-mentioned regiments. 


Of the Trading- Companies, or the ſeveral Tncorporatios if tle 
Gitizens of London, © 


Theſe, in their reſpective arts and myſteries, are ninety-one 
in number, beſides ſeveral incorporated focieties of merchants. 
Of theſe ninety-one companies, the greater part have each 2 
hall for tranſacting the buſineſs of the company, which is done 
by a maſter, warden, and court of aſſiſtants, who are choſen 
irom among the moſt reſpectable of the liverymen. Every 
youth who ſerves his apprenticeſhip to a freeman of the city, 
becomes entitled to his freedom, and may have his name ei- 
rolled, not only at Guildhall as a citizen, but in the books df 


the company to which his maſter belongs, as being tree of that 


particular corporation. He may aſterwards, on paying a fun 
of money, take up his livery, which entitles him to a vote 2 
Guildhall for all the great officers and ſervants of the corport- 
tion, and alſo for the election of members to repreſent the city 
in parliament, 98 5 

Twelve of the city- companies take place of the reſt, on 
account of their antiquity and wealth; and of one of theſe the 
lord-mayors generally make themſelves free at the time ol the! 
e if they were not ſo before. Theſe twelve companies 
are, the 


Goldſmiths 


Mercers Salters 

. Grocers Skinners Ironmongers 

| Drapers Merchant-' Taylors Vintners 
Fiſhmongers Haberdaſhers Cloth-Workers- 


Ot theſe companies we ſhall give a more particular ACcoun! 
when we deſcribe the wards in which the halls belonging “ 
them are ſituated. 

The principal incorporated ſocieties of the merchants 2 the 
following: | | 

| The 


cotto 


interc 


15 
ndia 
and t 
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the n. 
Eaſt- 
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native 
rich f 
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andy ET» Company 
The Hamburgb 1 pan PRs 
* RW 1 | ukey-Com- The South Sea: Company 


The Falt- India- Company | Br 
| Company, which is the oldeſt, was firſt in- 
The Hamdur 255 iy the name of The Merchants of 


corporater' 10 iſe they traded principally to Antwerp, and 
me Narbe ch a but DS the Duke d'Alva 
on Se trade from the Low-Countries, this company fixed on 
w_ roh ; and Queen Elizabeth greatly enlarged their privi- 
fu ns owering its members to trade with ſuch ſtates of 
n 795 on the Baltic, as were not at war with England. 
13 the management of a governor, deputy-governor, 
ſſiſtants. . ä 
„ was firſt incorporated by Edward VI. and 
confirmed and augmented by Queen Elizabeth ; and by their 
harter they were empowered to carry on an excluſive trade, not 
, ly to Ruſſia, but to all the countries they ſhould diſcover in 
Ne Their privileges were enlarged by James I. 
They have a 


irme & of parliament in 1614. 
and confirmed by act ot p 4 Ee 8 


-overnor, four conſuls, and twenty-four aſſiſtants. 


cloth, linen yarn, Ruſlia leather, tallow, furs, iron, and pot- 


he Levant, or Turkey- Company, was firſt incorporated by 


veen Elizabeth in the year 1585, and their privileges confirmed 


and augmented in the reign of James I. They were empowered 


de to the Levant, and particularly to Smyrna, Aleppo, ] 
eee Cyprus, Grand-Cairo, Alexandria, and the | 
This e is under 


Faſtern parts of the Mediterranean. ö 
the de on of a governor, % chris and eighteen 
aſſiſtants, or directors, who are choſen annually, At preſent 
they export very little, the trade being moſtly fallen into the 
hands of the French; yet they import raw filk, goats hair, 
cotton yarn, materials for dying, rhubarb, galls, drugs, leather, 


fruit, and oil. 


The Eaſt. India- Company is, perhaps, the moſt opulent | 


trading company in the univerſe, and was firſt incorporated in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth; but Oliver Cromwell laid it 
open to all the merchants in general, in hopes that it would be 
attended with greater advantage to the nation ; but that had not 
the deſired effect, for in the year 1657 the ſeparate adventurers 
found it neceſſary to unite, in order to promote their mutual 
intereſt. In 1698 a ſociety of merchants procured an act of 

arliament, by which they were incorporated as a New Eaſt- 
Fa Crab; but many 7 . ariſen between them 
and the Old Company, it was found neceſſary for both to unite, 
which was done in 1702, and has remained fo ever ſince, under 
the name of the United Company of Merchants trading to the 
Eaſt-Indies. They have a governor, deputy-governor, and 
twenty-tour directors, choſen annually, with many other offi- 
cers, both at home and abroad. The vaſt riches belonging to 
this company, as well as the immenſe fortunes acquired by ſome 
of their ſervants, is aſtoniſhing. The company have a great 
number of ſhips, and maintain an army of men in Alia at 
their own expence. | | : 

The Royal African-Company was firſt incorporated by Queen 
Elizabeth, for carrying on a trade to Guinea for gold, elephants 


teeth, &c. It was reincorporated by Charles II. who granted | 


them an excluſive power to trade all along the Weſtern-coaſt 
of Africa, from the port of Sallee in South-Barbary, to the 
Cape of Good-Hope. Upon this they erected ſeveral forts and 
factories, but their trade being laid open by parliament in 1697, 
they were not able to ſupport them. In order to remove this 
evil, the parliament ated, that all the private traders ſhould 
pay to the company 10l. per cent. but this proving inſufficient, 
they have had ſeveral ſums granted by parliament to ſupply 
the defect. The affairs of this company are managed by 
a governor, ſub-governor, a deputy, and thirty-ſix direct- 


rs; but this company have yielded up their charter to the 


crown. 

The South-Sea-Company was incorporated by a charter from 

ucen Anne in 1710, in conſequence of its paying a debt, due 
by the government, of 9,177,000l. 15s. 4d. The plan on 
which this company was formed was very extenſive, it having 
been intended for carrying on a trade to the South-Scas, and 
for the greater encouragement of the fiſhery. In 1714 the 
capital of this company was very great, an having lent the 
government a conſiderable ſum, they obtained many new privi- 
leges from the parliament. In 1720 the ſtock had riſen to a 
great height, and by many baſe arts uſed by the directors, a 
bom number of families were ruined, which induced the legi- 
ure power to diſable any director from ever bearing offices for 
the future, This company is under the direction of a gover- 
nor, deputy-governor, and twenty-one directors. 

The Hudſon's-Bay-Company was incorporated by Charles II. 

hey carry on a very lucrative trade to North-America, by 
means of Hudſon's-Bay, bartering muſquets, &c. with the 
natwes to a prodigious advantage, for beaver-ſkins and other 


rich os and commodities of that country. This corporation 
25. | 


NY The Royal African-Com- 


1 The Hudſon's-Bay-Company. 


— 


— 
— — 


and enlarge the former. 


have an handſome houſe in Fenchurch · Street for tranſacting their 
buſineſs; and are under the direction of a governor, deputy- 
governor, and ſeven aſſiſtants. | ; 

Beſides theſe there are alſo two incorporated companies that 
inſure ſhips at ſea, as well as houſes and * both eſtabliſhed 
in the reign of George I. One of theſe is called the Royal- 
Exchange-Inſurance, whoſe office is kept in one of the upper 
rooms of that building ; and the other, which is called the 
London-Inſurance, is held in Birchin-Lane, Cornhill. There 
are alſo many other offices for inſuring both houſes and goods 
from loſs and damage by fire. The four principal are called, 
1. The Hand-in-Hand on Snow-Hill. 2. The Sun-Fire-Office 
in Cornhill. g. The Union in Maiden-Lane. 4. The Phoenix 
Fire-Office,' in Lombard-Street, which alſo inſures ſhips in 
harbour and ſhips building. All theſe keep firemen in pay, who 
have ſilver badges of their reſpective offices; and that water may 
not be at any time wanting, there are fire-plugs at proper 
diſtances in every part of the town. A perſon appointed has 
the care of a certain number of theſe plugs, who, when a fire 
happens, turns the cock to raiſe the water, which is conveyed 
in a {trong leathern pipe to the fire, and forced by an engine to 
the height of moſt buildings. That every one may know where 
theſe plugs are to be found, the letters F. P. are painted on 


chants export from England coarſe cloth, long ells, worſted || the houſes that ſtand neareſt to them. Theſe offices, after a 


ſtuffs, tin, lead, and tobacco; and import hemp, flax, linen 


fire, pay the whole damage ſuſtained by the accident, provided 
the loſs they ſwear to does not exceed the ſum for which they 
have inſured. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral ſocieties for the inſurance of people's 
lives, in conſideration of an annual ſum paid into the office ; 
and their executors receive at their deaths, if they happen before 
the periods inſured for, a conſiderable ſum of money. 

Having thus given an account of the government of London, 
with other conſequent particulars, we ſhall now proceed to 


SECTION IV. 


Of the noted Eli ces, public Structures, Bridges, Churches, Hoſpi- 
tals, charitable Inſtitutions, Palaces, Markets, Squares, Fe. 
Sc. in the reſpective Wards in the City of London. 


| 5 Ee E city of London, properly | eaking, is divided into 


twenty-five wards only, that of Bridge-Ward-Without 
being merely nominal; for though, like the reſt, it is under the 
government of an alderman, yet it has not any common- 
council, nor is it in general under the government of the city- 
magiſtrates. It contains the whole borough of Southwark, 


which, as we have already obſerved, is joined to the city by 
| three bridges; but though it is rated as one of the wards, yet, 


as it 1s independent of the city, we ſhall defer the deſcription 
of it till we come to the third and laſt grand diviſion of the 


whole metropolis. 
We ſhall deſcribe the reſpective wards into which the city of 
London is divided according to the order of their ſituations ; 


beginning with 


Bridge: Ward-Within. This ward is ſo called from its fitu- 


ation near London-Bridge, which is the firſt thing that attracts 
the notice of a ſtranger. The original bridge was of wood, 
and built about the Iatter-end of the tenth century; but in 1136 
it was almoſt deſtroyed by fire. It was afterwards rebuilt of 
wood ; but the frequent repairs became ſo expenſive to the 
citizens, that it was reſolved a ſtone bridge ſhould be erected 
according to the architecture of that age. In conſequence of 
this % MIR the foundation of the new bridge was laid in 
1176, and the whole was completed in 1209. About four 
years after 1t was finiſhed it received conſiderable damage by a 


fire that broke out in Southwark ; and in 1282 five of the arches 


were deſtroyed by the ice and floods. In 1426 the draw-bridge 
was begun to be built; and in 16g2 forty-two houſes at the 
North-end of the bridge were deſtroyed by an accidental fire. 
After this it continued for ſome time in a ruinous condition, but 
at length the houſes. were rebuilt. The laſt injury it received 
was In the general conflagration of the city in 1666, when mot 
of the ed x on it were entirely conſumed, though they were 


after wards again rebuilt. 


This bridge, which conſiſted of twenty arches, was 90 feet 
long, and twenty-three feet wide, exclulive of the houſes on 
each ſide. On it was an ancient gate, which in former times 
was ſhut up in the evenings in the ſame manner as the other 
gates of the city. Many fatal accidents, however, havin 
happened from the narrowneſs of the paſſage over, and wit 


the ſmall craft in going under the bridge, from the great fall of | 


water occaſioned by the enormous height of the ſterlings, the 


citizens, in 1756, applied to parliament for an act to improve 


and enlarge the paſſage over and through the bridge, which act 
they obtained, with the liberty of collecting a toll to defray the 
expences; but the toll proving ineffectual to anſwer all the 
purpoſes mentioned in the act, another was granted to explain 
In conſequence of this the honſes on 
the bridge were taken down, and a temporary wooden bridge 
erected, which was opened in the beginning of the year 1758. 
But when the pavement was dug up, and openings made into 
the cavities of all the piers ; when ſome of them were demoliſhed 
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28 4 Tur NEW AND COM PLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER — 


almoſt to the water's edge, and the -whole ſpace where the 


houſes had been taken down was a confuſed heap of ruins, the 


temporary ſtructurè, on the 1ith of April 1758, about eleven 


o'clock at night, burſt into a flame; and by nine the next 
morning almoſt the whole building was conſumed, though the 
draw-bridge, and ſome pieces of timber among the ruins of the 
old bridge, continued burning all the next day. This fatal 
calamity great] alarmed the citizens, who thought the commu- 
nication with Southwark would be in-a great meaſure cut off; 
and moſt people concluded that this dreadful diſaſter was occa- 
ſioned by ſome vile incendiaries. The lord-mayor immediately 
waited on the privy-council with an account of the circumſtance; 
in conſequence of which a proclamation was iſſued, offering a 
reward of $ool. with his majeſty's free pardon, to any accom- 
plices, except the perſon or perſons who actually ſet fire to it, 
but no diſcovery was ever made from that time to the preſent. 
In ſuch an emergency, when the trade of the city was in a 
great meaſure ſtopped, it was abſolutely neceſſary to contrive 
the moſt expeditious and effectual means to repair the damage; 
and for that purpoſe the builders were aſked, how ſoon they 
could open the old bridge for paſſengers and carriages. They 
anſwered, that if they were allowed a, ſufficient number of 
hands, with leave to work on Sundays, they could finiſh the 


whole in three, weeks. This news gave equal joy and ſurpriſe . 


to the people ; but their ſurpriſe was 175 increaſed, when 
they found it made paſſable, not only for foot-paſſengers, but 
alſo for carriages, within a fortnight. This great work was no 
ſooner finiſhed, than preparations were made for a new tem- 
porary bridge, which was ſoon after begun, and in a ſhort time 
completed. 7 
he bridge itſelf was afterwards repaired in the manner it 
appears at preſent; and inſtead of a narrow ſtreet, which was 
the caſe when the old houſes were on it, there is now a paſſage 
of thirty-one feet for carriages; and on each ſide is a handſome 
raiſed pavement of ſtone, ſeven feet broad, for the convenience 
of foot-paſſengers. The ſides are ſecured and adorned by fine 
ſtone baluſtrades ; and on evenings the bridge is enlightened with 
a great number-of lamps. Under the arches next the ends of 
the bridge are engines, worked by the flux and reflux of the 
river, which raiſe the water to ſuch a height, as to ſupply not 
only many parts of the city, but alſo the borough of South- 
wark. .- -- | | 
At a ſmall diſtance to the. North of London-Bridge is the 
Monument, a magnificent fluted column of the Doric order, 
built with Portland-ſtone: it was erected to perpetuate the memory 
of the dreadful fire of London, which broke out in the year 
1666, and deſtroyed almoſt the whole city. This column, 


which was erected by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, is fifteen feet in 


diameter, and 229 feet in height. It ſtands on a pedeſtal forty 
feet high, and twenty-one feet ſquare, adorned with emblems 
in alto and baſſo relievo. The figure that particularly ſtrikes 
the eye of the ſpectator is a female, repreſenting the City of 
London, ſeated on a heap of ruins: her hair is diſhevelled, 
her head droops, and her hand, with an air of languor, lies 
careleſsly on her ſword. Behind her is Time, gradually raiſing 
her up. Providence, repreſented by a woman, gently touches 
her with one hand, and, with a winged ſceptre in the other, 
dlirects her to regard Peace and Plenty, who are ſeated in the 
clouds, one with a palm-branch, and the other with a cor- 
nucopia. At her feet is a bee-hive, to ſhew that by induſtry 
and application, the greateſt misfortunes may be remedied. 
Behind Tine are Citizens exulting to ſee London reſtored to 
her former grandeur; and beneath, in the midſt of the ruins, 
is a dragon, the ſupporter of the city-arms, who endeavours 
to preſerve them with his paw. Still further on the North- 
{ide is a view of the city in flames, with the inhabitants in 
conſternation. On the other ſide is King Charles II. in a 
Roman habit, with his head encircled with a crown of laurel, 
commanding three of his attendants to aſſiſt the ſufferers. 
The firſt of theſe - repreſents the Sciences; the ſecond is 
ArchiteQure, with a plan in one hand, and a ſquare and com- 
paſſes in the other ; and the third is Liberty. Behind the king 
{tands the Duke of York, with a garland in one hand to 
crown the riſing city, and a ſword in the other for her de- 
fence. Behind him are, Juſtice with a coronet, and Fortitude 
with a reined lion. Beneath theſe is envy peeping from her 
cell, and gnawing a heart ; and in the upper-part of the back- 
ground is repreſented the rebuilding of the city, by ſcaffolds 
erected by the ſides of unfiniſhed houſes, and labourers at 
work upon them. At the corners of the top of the pedeſtal 
are four dragons, the ſupporters of the city-arms ; and beneath 
them trophies, with ſymbols of arts, ſciences, commerce, &c. 
On the Taft. fide of the pedeſtal is a Latin inſcription, ſigni- 
fying the times in which this pillar was begun and finiſhed. 
+ he North and South ſides have alſo each an inſcription, one 
deſcribing the deſolation of the city, and the other its reſto- 
ration. Under theſe inſcriptions, in one continued line round 
the baſe of the pedeſtal, is the following : „This pillar was 
ſet up in perpetual remembrance of the moſt dreadful burn- 
ing of this Proteſtant city, begun and carried on by the treachery 
and malice of the Popiſh faction, in the beginning of September, 
in the year of our Lord 1666, in order to execute their hor- 
rid plot, to extirpate the Proteſtant religion, and the old 


| 


Engliſh liberty, and to introduce. Popery and laren. yy | 

the column is a winding ſtair-caſe, conſiſting of 345 f thig 

which there is an aſcent to an iron balcony over the ca No Y 
compaſſing a ſtone thirty-two feet high, which is tering eq. 
a blazing urn of gilt brals. _ | n 

This magnificent pillar is ſaid to be fo much out of u.. 
as to be in danger of falling, which ſeems a little ſur ber, 

| when we conſider the time of its erection, and the 200d, "ag 

its materials. The ground it ſtands on belongs to , nels of 

of St. Paul's, and when the leaſe is expired, Who will Preden 
fine of renewal? The ground will certainly be worth ack. 
deal to build on, and it is much to be wiſhed that it ye 
moved from its preſent diſagreeable ſpot to the centre of ud 
of our magnificent ſquares. The urn and top of this cc . 
has been lately beautified. Not far from hence, on the few, 
hand ſide of the way, by the Thames, and near the br ; 
ſtands 2 | lage, 

Fiſhmongers-Hall. The company of Fiſhmonger, i, , 
fourth of the original twelve, and was incorporated by a& 
parliament in the reign of Richard II. and by ſeveral ſubſe *. 
charters. The hall is a ſtately edifice, conſiſting of 3 
commodious 2 and the front-door is adorned wid 
pillars of the Ionic order. The windows have fine ſtone cas 
and at the back of the building, facing the Thames, is any, 

| another 
entrance by a large flight of handſome ſtone ſteps. Within the 
hall is a ſtatue of Sir William Walworth, a member of th 
company, who was Lord-Mayor of London in the reign of 
Richard II. and flew Wat Tyler in Smithfield. 

In this ward are two churches, the firſt of which js vi 
Magnus, ſituated at the foot of London-Bridge, The 00 
church was deſtroyed by the fire in 1666, and the preſent one 
erected in 1676, except the ſteeple, which was not built til 
many years after. It is a very handſome edifice, with a lar 
tower, from whence riſes a lofty ſpire ; and the clock, which i 
gilt in the richeſt manner, projects into the ſtreet. Since the 
bridge was repaired, a paſſage has been made through the Weg. 
end of the church, which inſtead of disfiguring, rather adds ty 
its beauty. | 

The other church is that of St. Bennet, Graſs-Church, ſo 
called from its dedication to that ſaint, and its vicinity to a gras 
or herb-market anciently kept before it. It is an handlome 
and convenient edifice, erected ſince the Fire of London, and 
has a ſpire reſembling an obeliſc. The inſide is wainſcotted, 
and the pops is carved and adorned with cherubs, &c. 

Tower-Ward is ſo called from its principal ſtreet leading to 
the Tower of London, an ancient edifice built by William the 
Conqueror to over-awe the citizens, who never ſubmitted cheer. 
fully to his government. At that time it only conſiſted of what 
is now called the White-Tower, which was pulled down in 
1637 by order of Charles I. and rebuilt in a more handfone 
manner, William Rufus ſurrounded the Tower with walls 
and a deep ditch, in ſome places 120 feet wide, which ſince 
that time has received many additions and improvements, pat- 
ticularly very lately, a wall having been erected to encloſe it, 
from the grand entrance in the Welt to Iron-Gate in the Eal. 
At preſent the Tower has rather the appearance of a populous 
town, than that of a fort or garriſon. It is, however, the 
principal magazine of warlike-ſtores for the uſe of the Britiſh 

| mgp 4 and here are depoſited the ſpoils taken from our enemies 
in former times, particularly the armour ſeized on board the 
Spantſh armada in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

There are many handſome houſes in the Tower for the ule 
of the chief officers, and it has barracks for ſoldiers, a battaltvn 
of the foot-guards conſtantly doing duty in it, who are changed 

every year. There is alſo a church, the mint where all our 
money 1s coined, and an office where the records of the nation 
are kept. Barracks were erected ſome few years ago on tie 
Tower-Wharf, which part it from the river; and upon tte 


Wharf is a battery of great guns, which are fired on ſſate. 


holidays, or other public occaſions. The ditch on this {ide cf 
the Tower is narrower than on the other ſides, and over it 1s 4 
draw-bridge. On the ſame fide, under the Tower-wall, is 3 
water-gate, uſually called Traitors-Gate, becauſe, in former 
times, traitors, and other ſtate-priſoners, who were ſent by water 
from Weſtminſter, . went through it into the Tower. On the 
wall, parallel tö the wharf, is a platform ſeventy yards in 
length, called the Ladies-Line, from whence there is 2 walk 
round the Tower-walls, on which there are three batteries, 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of the Devil's-Battery, the Stone, 
Battery, and the Wooden-Battery, each of which is mounted 
with ſeveral pieces of large cannon. 

> The principal entrance to the Tower is at the Weſt. end, 
where there are two gates, both large enough to admit cal. 
riages, and parted by a ſtrong ſtone-bridge, built over the 


| ditch. 


Within the outer gate, in a proper place adapted for the 
PP! is a large collection of wild beaſts belonging to 
majeſty. | ; 
The horſe-armoury contains figures of many of our kings, 
placed on wooden horſes, in the dreſs of thoſe times in whic 
they lived, and their armour poliſhed in the moſt beau 
manner. But the new armoury, called the Wilderneſs of 


exceeds all imagination: here the ſpectator beholds at one es 
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— diſpoſed in the moſt regular and beautiful nually relieve a great number of diſtreſſed ſeamen ; as alſo the 

arms fen dag n be oper diſtributed _ the ſhorteſt notice. widows and orphans of ſeamen, They have likewiſe alms- 
er, . | 


Under this room are kept variety of large cannon, and other 
ce . ia is k tains many 
4 The Jewel-Office, where the regalia is Kept, contain \ 
: ities of great value. The imperial crown, uſed at the 
. gion of moſt of our kings, ſince the reign of Edward 
che Confeſſor, is kept here, as alſo the orb or globe held in the 
oe * left hand at his coronation, on the top of which is a jewel 
— inch long, and of ineſtimable value. 


Here are likewiſe 

Edward the Confeſſor, of pure ſolid gold, which 1s 
go br our kings at their coronation, as a ſo the ſceptre, 
_ the ſword of mercy, and the two ſwords of - Juſtice. 


The gold 


ye the kings and queens are anointed with, and the golden 


ſooon into which the biſhop pours the oil. 


worn by 
majeſty. 


_ 


arriſon. 
The laſt ſtate-priſoners confined in the Tower were, the right 
honourable Braſs Croſby, Lord-Mayor of London, and Richard 
Oliver, Eſq. Alderman of the ward of Billingſgate, and one of 
the repreſentatives for this city in parliament, who were both 
committed there by an order of the Houſe of Commons, in the 
year 1771, for aſſerting what they conſidered as the privileges of 
citizens and free-born ſubjects. | 
On the Eaſt, North, and Weſt of the Tower, is a large piece 
of ground, called Great and Little Tower-Hill, where moſt 
of the nobility found guilty of high-treaſon, at different periods, 
have been publicly executed. Near this place Eaſtward is the 


Cuſtom-Houſe, where all duties are paid to the government on | 


goods either imported or exported. It is ſituated on the banks of 
the Thames, and has beneath, and on each ſide, large ware- 
houſes for the reception of goods. This ſtructure is 189 feet 
in length, the centre is twenty-ſeven feet deep, and the wings 
conſiderably more. The centre ſtands back from the river; 
the wings approach much nearer to it, and the building is hand- 
ſomely decorated with the orders of architecture. Under the 
wings is a colonade of the Tuſcan order; the upper ſtory is 
ornamented with Ionic pilaſters and a pediment, and the top is 
embelliſhed with vaſes. It conſiſts of two floors, in the 
uppermolt of which is a magnificent room fifteen feet high, 


that runs almoſt the whole length of the building ; this 1s called | 


the Long-Room, and here ſit the commiſſioners, with their re- 
ſpective officers and clerks. On the ſide next the Thames a 
great extent of ground is taken up with wharfs, quays, and 
cranes, for landing goods. The Cuſtom-Houſe is under the 
direction of nine commiſſioners, who are entruſted with the 
management of his majeſty's cuſtoms in all the ports of England. 
Each of theſe commiſſioners has a ſalary of 10001. per annum; 
and both they, and ſeveral of the principal officers under them, 
hold their places by patent from the king ; but the other officers 
arc appointed by warrants from the lords of the treaſury. Not 
far from hence, in Water-Lane, is a handſome edifice 
called the | 
| Trinity-Houſe of Deptford-Strond. This ſociety was founded 
in the reign of Henry VIII. and incorporated by that prince, 
or the regulation of ſeamen, and the convenience of ſhips and 
pallengers on the Engliſh coaſts, The members of this corpo- 
| den are inveſted with the followin powers, viz. To examine 
eme children of Chriſt's-Hoſpital, and the maſters 
| 0 is majeſty's ſhips of war. To appoint pilots to direct ſhips 
5 and out of the river Thames; and to fine ſuch as act in that 
1 without their permiſſion. To ſettle the rules of pilotage; 
Ar -\ght-houſes, and other ſea-marks, upon the coaſts of 
. ingdom, for the ſecurity of the navigation: to licence poor 
drag (non-freemen) to work on the river Thames; to 
. _—_ for deſertion or mutiny in the merchants-ſervice; 
Wag ear and determine the complaints of officers and ſeamen 
- E ſervice, ſubject to an appeal to the lords of the 
Ray y. To this ſociety alſo belongs the ballaſt-office for 
"Sha N mg (cepening the river Thames, by taking ballaſt from 
for which op A {hips that ſail without cargo out of the river ; 
elates belong P Pays at the rate of one ſhilling per ton. The 
ning to this ſociety are ſo conliderable, that they an- 


1 


houſes at Deptford and Mile-End for the relief of decayed 
ilots. : 
l The Corn-Exchange, in this ward, is ſituated in Mark-Lane. 
Here all buſineſs concerning the corn brought to London is 
tranſacted. It is a handſome modern edifice, adorned with pil- 
lars of the Doric order. There is an iron gate, and within it 
a ſmall, but elegant ſquare, paved with flat ſtones. Above is a 
colonade, ſupported by ſix A ue on each ſide, and above that 
is a fine baluſtrade, which ſurrounds the whole ſquare. The 
corn- factors ſit round the court below, and there are windows 


placed before them, on each of which are laid ſamples of 
corn, brought by the country dealers, and they are obliged to 
ſee that the quantity purchaſed is of the ſame goodneſs; Great 
quantities of all ſorts of grain are ſold here; and according to tlie 
prices returned every Monday evening, the Lord-Mayor and 
Court of Aldermen fix the price of bread on the day following for 
the enſuing week ; ſo that any perſon attending this place on 
Monday, may eaſily learn the current price of wheat, flour, and 
all other ſorts of grain brought for ſale to London. 

There is another public office, called the Coal-Meters Office, 
where an account is entered of all the ſhips which bring coals to 
London, and it is under the direction of fifteen meters, who are 
authoriſed to appoint a ſufficient number of men to act under 
them in meaſuring the coals, to prevent frauds in depriving the 
ner go of its revenue, and the people of their juſt mealure. 

ach of theſe maſter-meters have four deputies, who are ap- 
proved of and ſworn in before the Lord-Mayor and Court of 
Aldermen, and are obliged to give ſufficient ſecurity for their 
fidelity. Their buſineſs is to inſpect into each thip which 
brings coals into the river, and collect the duties levied by act 
of -parliament, for which they receive one penny for every chal- 
dron of coals meaſured, and two-pence for every ton weighed. 
None of them are allowed to take.any perquiſites, beſides their 
legal profits ; and they take an oath to do juſtice both to rich 
and poor. | 
Cloth-Workers-Hall, at the North-Eaſt end of Mincing- 

Lane, is a handſome brick building adorned with pillars of the 
Corinthian order. At the Weſt-end are ſtatues of James TI. 
and Charles II. as large as the life, dreſſed in their robes, finely 
gilt; and in one of the windows are the royal arms painted on 
the glaſs, with thoſe of Sir Thomas Robinſon, Lord-Mayor of 
London in 166g. The hall within is finely executed, and 
adorned with pilaſters of the Corinthian order. This is the laſt 


charter from Edward IV. in 1482, which was again confirmed 
by ſubſequent charters granted by Queen Elizabeth and King 
Charles I. | | 

There is alſo a hall in this ward belonging to the company of 
Bakers, which is only a plain ſtructure, and was originally the 
houſe of John Chicheley, Chamberlain of London. This com- 
pany was firſt incorporated in the year 1307, and its charter was 
renewed by Henry VII. It is one of the livery-companies, and 
the 19th in the city liſt. | | 

This ward contains three churches, namely, St. Dunſtan in 
the Eaſt ; All-Hallows, Barking ; and St. Olave, Hart-Strect. 

St. Dunſtan's in the Eaſt, is fo called to diſtinguith it from 
another dedicated to the ſame ſaint in Fleet-Street. It is built 
in the modern Gothic ſtyle, and is eighty-ſeven feet in length, 
ſixty-three in breadth, and thirty-three in height to the roof. 
The ſteeple is 125 feet high, and well conſtructed, The tower 
is light, ſupported by out-works at the angles, and divided into 


nacles, in the centre of which riſes 'the ſpire on the narrow 
| crowns of four Gothic arches; a bold attempt in architecture, 


Sir Chriſtopher Wren, by whom this beautiful ſpire was con- 
ſtructed. This is one of thoſe thirteen churches in London 
which are called Peculiars to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
both in his gift, and under his immediate juriſdiction. 

All-Hallows, Barking, is ſo called becauſe it belonged for- 
merly to the rich nunnery of Barking in Eſſex. It is very 
ancient, as appears from a chapel being founded in it by the 
heroic King Richard I. At the diſſolution of religious houſes it 
became the property of the crown, and is now one of the 
Peculiars belonging to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. It has a 
plain tower, and the living is of conſiderable value. 

St. Olave, Hart-Street, is ſo denominated from its ſituation, 


way, who took part with the Engliſh againſt the Danes, in 
defence of the Chriſtian religion; for which, and the puniſh- 
ment he ſuffered on that account, he had the honour of being 
canonized, The church is built of brick and ſtone, and the 
body of it forms an exact ſquare of fifty-four feet; the height 
of the roof is thirty feet, and that of the ſteeple ſixty. The 


| windows are large and Gothic, and every thing exceeding plain, 


except the portico, which is of a very modern date, and formed 
of Corinthian pilaſters, with an arched pediment. The tower 
conſiſts of a ſingle ſtave above the roof, and crowned with a 
well-proportioned turret. | 
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through which the light is conveyed from the top. Deſks are 


of the twelve original city companies, and received its firſt 


three ſtages, terminating at the corners by four handſome pin- 


and one proof, among many, of the {kill of that great architect 


and from being dedicated to St. Olave, or Olaus, King of Nor- 
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Tur NEW au ⁰ðů a COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


SECTION v. 


0 deſcriptive Account of Billing gate, Candlewick, Lime-Street, an 7 
oy ; 


Langbourne Wards. 


Billingſgate-Ward is ſo called from a place of that name 


adjoining to the Thames, which is the greateſt market for fiſn 


in London. It is a large water-gate, or port, for ſmall veſſels ' 


jaden with fiſh and other commodities. It is likewiſe the place 
\ for Graveſend boats and wherries to take in their fares, from 


whence they are, under a penalty, to depart after the ringing of 


a bell erected near the ſtairs for that N which rings a 
quarter of an hour twice in twenty-four hours, to give notice of 
the time of high- water at London- Bridge. 

On the North-ſide of Thames-Street is a Coal-Exchange 
lately erected, where, every day at noon, the maſters of colliers, 
and dealers in the coal- trade, attend to do buſineſs. 

In Pudding-Lane is a hall belonging to the company of 
Butchers. It is a very neat ſtructure, and the inſide is finely 
wainſcotted. This company is of great antiquity, for it is 
mentioned ſo far back as the reign of Henry II. but its charter 
is no older than the reign of James I. 

Near Little Eaſtcheap is the King's Weigh-Houſe, originally 
intended to prevent frauds in the weight of ſuch goods as were 
brought from beyond the ſeas; but little has been done at it for 
ſome years paſt, there not being a compulſive clauſe in our 
ſtatutes to oblige the merchants to have their goods weighed. - 

The number of churches in this ward are three, viz. 


St, Mary at Hill; St. George's, Botolph-Lane ; and St. Mar- | 


garet-Pattens, 


St. Mary at Hill, fo called from its ſituation on an eminence, * 


had anciently both a church and chantry, as appears from one 


Alice Hackney, who was buried in 1222. In 1497, when the | 
old church was pulled down, her body was found freſh and un- 


corrupted ; but after it had been expoſed a few days to the air, 
it mouldered into duſt. The preſent church is a handſome 
ſtructure, and there is a ſalary of yol. a year left to it by Sir 
John Leman, for a 1 to y_ a ſermon every Thurſ- 
day morning. The Fellowſhip-Porters belonging to the city of 
London aſſemble at this church on the Sunday after Midſummer ; 
and after they have heard a ſermon, approach the altar two by 
two, when each gives an offering, and the whole is diſtributed 
to the indigent members of their ſociety. _ 

On a tomb-ſtone in this church, erected to the memory of Sir 
Thomas Blanch, Lord-Mayor of London in 1582, is the follow- 


ing epitaph : 


Here lies a knight in London born, 
Sir Thomas Blanch by name, 

Of honeſt birth, of merchant's trade, 
A man of worthy fame. 


Religious was his life to God, 
10 men his dealings juſt ; 
The poor and hoſpitals can tell 

That wealth was not his truſt. 


With gentle heart and ſpirit mild, 
And nature full of pittie, | 

Both ſheriff, lord- mayor, and alderman, 
He ruled in this citie. 


The Good Knight was his common name, 
So called of many men: : 

He lived long, and died of yeares, 
Twice ſeven and fix times ten. 


Obit 28 Octob. A. D. 1588. 


St. George's, Botolph-Lane, is ſo called from the place where 
it is ſituated, The old church was deſtroyed in 1666, and the 
preſent one erected by the inhabitants, which, though not large, 
is a neat and elegant ſtructure. 

St. Margaret-Pattens received its name from the place where it 
ſtands, which was ſo called from its being anciently inhabited 
by Patten-Makers. The preſent church, which was built after 
the Fire of London, is a very handſome ſtructure, and erected 
on the ſame ſpot where the old one ſtood. It has a row of 


windows, with port-hole windows over them; and over the 


ſront-door is a large window of the Doric order, with a cherub's 
head, and a feſtoon, curiouſly carved. The tower is handſome, 
and ſurrounded at top with a baluſtrade, within which riſes a 
ſold fpire. | | 

- Candlewick-Ward is only a ſmall diſtri, but it is of great 
antiquity. In former times it was called Candle-Wright, — 
a number of people who reſided in the place ſince called 
Cannon- Street, and ſerved the city with candles. 

The principal ſtreet in this ward is called Great Eaſtcheap, and 
was anciently noted on account of its market, ſuppoſed to have 
been the firſt ever ſet up in London. 


3 


John Lydgate ridiculed it 


$ 


fits of three courts, the firſt of which has a 


in general lofty buildings, and there 


ignorant countryman coming to 1 
city. “ In Weſt-Cheap, ſays he, now called Cheapſide, he wa 


hill to buy old clothes, where he 
had been ſtolen from him in Weſtminſter-Hall. In Candle 


countryman liked to fee them, but having 


in a ſong called“ London e ens MN the perſon of 4 
are at the curioſities, of g 
e 


aſked to buy fine lawn, Paris thread, and ſuch like. In Co 
urchaſed his own cap Pg 


Wright, drapets proffered him their cloth, and in Ealtcheay the 


* cooks cried, Hot ribs of beef roaſted, pieces well baked, and 


other victuals. There was clattering of pots, harps, pine. . 
by cock, nay by cock, for greater Rp — not uſed 1 
| ſpent all hig 
money, he got into a Graveſend barge and ſailed home = 
Kent,” | x | 

The only public edifices in this ward are three pariſh-c | 
namely, St. Michael, Crooked-Lane ; St. Clement: Ealebe 
and St. Mary, Abchurch. | P; 

St. Michael, Crooked-Lane, was deſtroyed by the Fire f 
London, and the preſent ſtructure, which though plain, is wh 
neat, was erected in its ſtead. The tower raiſes in a circuly 
form, but diminiſhes in the ſtages; and on the top is a 1 
ball and vane. There are ſeveral handſome monuments in 6 
church, and among them one to the memory of Sir Willa 
Walworth, on which is the following inſcription : 


Here under lies a man of fame, 

William Walworth callyd by name, 

Fiſhmonger he was in lite-time here, 

And twice loxd-mayor, as in books appere : 

Who with courage ſtout, and manly might, 

Slew Wat Tyler in King Richard's ſight ; 

For which act done, and here intent, 
Ihe king made him knight incontment, 

And gave him arms, as here may ſee, 

To declare his fact and chivalrie : 

He left this life the year of our God 

Thirteen hundred fourſcore and three od. 


St. Clement, Eaſtcheap, was alſo conſumed by the great fre, 
and rebuilt in 1686. It is a neat though plain ſtructure, having 
a ſquare tower, with a-baluſtrade ; but it does not contain any 
thing remarkable, | 

St. Mary Abchurch is ſituated on the North-ſide of Cannon- 
Street, and was rebuilt after the Fire of London. It is a plain 
brick edifice, with a fquare tower, from which riſes a dome, aud 
a ſpire ſupported by a bafe, 


|; 1me-Street-Ward is one of the ſmalleſt in the city, nor has | 
| it a ſingle church belonging to it. The chief building in it 


worthy of notice is, _ 

The Eaſt-India-Houſe, ſituated where formerly was that of 
Sir William Craven, and was rebuilt A. D. 1720. It is very 
convenient within, but without makes not the appearance that 
is worthy of the company's trade, and figure in the world ; its 
front being not extended enough. The hall is very ſpacious, and 


| there is a ſquare or court yard, where thoſe people attend who hare 
{| butineſs with the directors on court-days, which are Wedneſ- 


days and Fridays, Behind the houſe are warehouſes, rebuilt in 
a handſome manner A. D. 1725; where great quantities of al 


1} ſorts of goods are kept, both imported, and for exportation. 


Near this ſtructure is 

* Leadenhall-Market : this is the greateſt place for country 
higlers in London, as well as for other forts of goods. It con- 
eat number ol 


ſtalls for butchers, and is called the Beef-Market. 


are brought to it many waggon-loads of baize from Colcheſter 


j and other parts. 


In the ſecond court, or yard, is a good market-houſe ſupported 


by columns. Moſt kinds of fiſh, poultry, and other proviſions | 


are {old in this part, which is laid out with the greateſt convc- 
nience for the dealers in the reſpective articles. | 

The third diviſion, which was rebuilt in 1730, is for the 
gardeners ; and in it are ſold all kinds of vegetables. It has 
walks on the Eaſt, North, and Weſt ; but beſides roots and 
vegetables, there are ſold various other kinds of proviſions: 
This part is now called the New-Market, and, with the tud 


| others, may be conſidered. as one of the moſt conſiderable 


markets in Europe. 

Langbourne-Ward received its name from a ſmall brook, o. 
bourne, which roſe in former times near a place called Magphe. 
Alley, now called Church-Row. It conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets; 
but the moſt noted are Lombard - Street and Fenchurch - Strect 
The former of theſe received its name from ſome Italian Lom. 
bards who ſetthed in it, and are ſaid to have been the firſt who 
introduced banking into England. The houſes in this ſtreet ate 
are more bankers reſide 


in it than in any other ſtreet in London. On the South-fide d 


| this ſtreet is 
r 


The General Poſt-Office, in a large houſe former!y * 


Robert Viner's; and is under an admirable management; 9d 


a plan for rebuilding it has been for ſome time under conlideration 


From hence letters axe conveyed through almoit warp pe 
U 1 


f | In the ſame ' 
part is alſo a market on Tueſdays for leather, and on Thurſdays 
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| rſt eſtabliſhed by act of parliament in 1660; 
Europe: at Ume 1 was in Brent wives. which occaſioned 
ben utes; and conſequently great inconveniences. In 1710 
3 ers and privileges were enlarged by another act; and at 
man it is on ſo extenſive a plan, that all the inhabitants of 
prot Britain are able to correſpond with each other by letters in 


few days. 
= — has bows for ſome years paſt, held by two com- 
1 0 "hy who are generally noblemen ; and under them 1s'a 
= _ receiver-general, comptroller, ſolicitor, with fix 
_ "of a the roads, and a great number of inferior officers. 
9 me North-ſide of Fenchurch-Street is Lime- Street, 
bout the middle of - which is Pewterer's-Hall. This company, 
a nich is the ſixteenth in number in the city-liſt, was incorpo- 
e by a charter of Edward IV. in the year 1474 ; and in 1534 
— were eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, whereby every free- 
— was prohibited from taking the ſon of an alien as an ap- 
tice. 5 8 
I Fenchurch-Street 1s 
Bay-Compa 


ich elegant pilaſters. 3 
* be Lane is the London-Aſſurance-Office for inſuring 


houſes, houſehold- furniture, and all ſorts of goods from damage 
by fire, and likewiſe for inſuring lives. It was incorporated by 
Ictters-patent granted T George I. and is under the manage- 
ment of a governor,  ſub-governor, deputy, and twenty-four 
directors. The houſe is a large convenient edifice; and in the 
front is the figure of Britannia holdin a harp, ſupported by the 
arms of the city of London, which is the ſignature of all ſuch 
houſes as are inſured at this office. __ | 
In Lombard-Street 1s the Phoenix or New Fire-Office, eſta- 
bliſhed in 1782, which is à large handſome. building, and in 
the front is the figure of Minerva, with the emblem of a 
heenix riſing from the flames, which is the mark put on all 
buildings inſured in this office. F 4 
The number of churches in this ward are five; namely, 
eee Allhallows, Lombard- Street; St. Dionis- 
Backchurch; St. Edmund the King; and St. Mary Wool- 
noth. | 
Allhallows-Staining is ſituated on the Weſt-ſide of Mark- 
Lane, and is ſo Falled from a corruption of the word Stoning, 
becauſe it was originally built of ſtone, the others being only 


of wood. ne 
ruinous, that the body of it fell down, and the preſent building 


the hall belonging to the Hudſon's- 


was erected in its ſtead, at the expence of the pariſhioners. - 


It is a plain, but neat ſtruQure ; the body of it is well enlight- 
ened with Gothic windows; and the tower, which is ſquare, is 
covered with a ſmall turret. | | | 
Allhallows, Lombard-Street, is a very neat building, and its 
archifeture well proportioned. It has one row of large win- 

dows, and the tower is crowned with a battlement. 

St. Dionis Backchurch is ſituated at the South-corner 
of Lime-Street ; but it is ſo plain as not to merit particular 
deſcription. | | . 

St. Edmund the King is ſo called from its being dedicated to 
Edmund, King of Eaſt-Anglia, who was murdered by the Danes. 
The old church was deſtroyed by the Fire of London, after which 
the preſent ſtructure was erected on its ruins. The ſituation of this 
building differs from moſt other churches in the kingdom; for 
inſtead of Faſt and Wet, it ſtands full North and South, and 
the altar is placed at the North-end. The body of the church 
is ſixty-nine feet long, and thirty-nine broad. At the South- 
end is a ſquare tower, from which projects a dial over the ſtreet; 
and upon the tower is a ſhort ſpire, with its baſe fixed on a 
broad lantern. . | | 


St. Mary Woolnoth is ſituated at the corner of Sherborne- 


Lane in Lombard-Street, and received its name from there being 
formerly a market, or ſtaple, for wool kept near it. The'old 
church was damaged, though not deſtroyed, by the Fire of 
London, and the inhabitants patched it up in the beſt manner 
they could till 1719, when it was pulled down, and the preſent 
edifice erected in its ſtead. In digging to lay the foundation, 
many Roman and other antiquities were diſcovered, particularly 
an aqueduct and ſeveral veſſels. They likewiſe diſcovered a 
well, choaked up with earth: but when the ſoil was removed, a 
fine ſpring iſſued from the bottom, and there is now a pump 
placed in it, to which is fixed an iron baſon. The architecture 
of this church is chiefly of the Ionic order, and between the 
Pilaſters are niches. The tower on the Weſt-end is adorned 
with fix columns of the Compoſite order in the front, and two 
on the ſide but the beauties of this noble edifice are loſt by its 
being almoſt ſurrounded with buildings. 


SCN VI. 


4 Dee ription of Cornhill, Biſhopſgate, Aldgate, and Portſoken 
Mards. 


. Cornhill. Ward receives its name from its; principal ſtreet, 
S; ere Was formerly held a market for corn. It is but of ſmall 
extent, but inhabited by ſome of the moſt opulent tradeſmen 


in 3 The moſt remarkable building in this ward is the 
«25, 


The office of Poſt-Maſter-General is 


ny. It is a very handſome brick edifice, adorned. 


It eſcaped the Fire of London, but became ſo 


bog 37 


9 


placed on a pedeſtal, and dreſſed in a Roman habit. 


London, and one of its repreſentatives in parliament. 


who are all in Roman habits. 
one to the North and the other to the South, each having a 
range of piazzas; and within theſe piazzas are two ſpacious 
ſtair-caſes, with marble ſteps, and iron rails, which lead to a 
gallery ſurrounding the four ſides of the building. In the centre 


not opened again till four. 
this building, particularly the Royal-Exchange Aſſurance-Office, 
| eſtabliſhed by act of parliament ſor inſuring houſes and goods 
of all ſorts from fire. 


badges the figure of the Royal-Exchange. 
direction of a governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four . 
directors. 


2 


Royal-Exchange. | It was firſt built of brick by Sir Thomas 


| Greſham in 1667, and in 1570 was proclaimed the Royal- 


Exchange, with great pomp, in the preſence of Queen Elizabeth. 
The old ſtructurè was deſtroyed by the Fire of London, and 
the preſent one, which is built wholly of Portland ſtone, ereed 
in its ſtead. The firſt ſtone was laid in 1667, and the buildin 

was completed in three years, the whole expence of which 
amounted to 80,000l, It is 20g feet in length and 171 in 
breadth, encloſing an open court 144 feet long and 117 broad. 
It is ſurrounded within by piazzas, under which are Walks for 
the merchants to ſhelter themſelves from the inclemency of the 


| weather. "Theſe walks are paved with broad flat ſtones ; - 


and adjoining to the walls are ſeats to reſt on. The area is 
paved with pebbles; and in the centre is a ſtatue of Charles II. 
Within the 
piazzas are e niches, all of which are empty, except 
two, viz. one in the North-Weſt angle, in which is a ſtatue of 


Sir Thomas Greſham, and in the other, at the South-Weſt, is a 


ſtatue of Sir John Barnard, who was twice ce png of 
n the 
inter columns, above the piazzas, are twenty-four niches, 


twenty of which are filled with ſtatues of the kings and queens 


of England, all adorned with enſigns of royalty, except thoſe 
of Charles II. James II. George II. and his preſent majeſty, 
The building has two fronts, 


ot the South-front is a turret 170 feet high, in which is a fine 


clock, and the vane is in the form of a graſshopper, poliſhed in 


the moſt curious manner. In the South-front are two ſtatues, - 


one of Charles I. and the other of Charles II. both in Roman 
| dreſſes, and finely executed. The ground floor is moſtly taken 


up with ſhops, and underneath are cellars uſed as warehouſes by 


the Eaſt-India-Company for holding their pepper. In the area 
of the building the merchants of all nations meet every day at 


twelve o'clock at noon, each nation having its reſpective walk, 
that they may be the more readily found. They continue to 
tranſact buſineſs till three o'clock, when the gates are ſhut, and 
Several public offices are kept within 


It has ſeveral engines, with men to 
work them, when any fire happens, and theſe men have on their 
It is under the 


The Office for Sick and Wounded Seamen in the Royal Navy, 


who have no right to Greenwich-Hoſpital, and Sailors in the 
Merchants-Service, is alſo held here. 5 
porated in 1747, and is governed by a preſident, aſſiſted by a 


his ſociety was incor- 


certain number of reſpectable merchants. 


The Office for the Mayor's-Court is likewiſe kept here. And 


in a large room, conveniently adapted for the purpoſe, are read 
the lectures, which were formerly delivered in Greſham- 
College, before that building was taken down to make way for 


the preſent Exciſe-Office. | 
To the Welt of the Exchange, is the Sun-Fire-Office, which 


conſiſts of a handſome range of new buildings, ſo extenſive as 


to occupy one fide of a ſmall ſtreet, which has been made 
within theſe few years, among other improvements in that neigh- 
bourhood, | 

There are two pariſh-churches in this ward, 
St. Michael's and St. Peter's. | 

St. Michael's was erected after the Fire of London, on the 
ſame ſpot where the old building {tood. It is a handſome 
Gothic ſtructure, the body of it being ſeventy feet long and 
thirty-five in height. From the tower, which is 13g feet high, 
riſe four beautiful fluted turrets,” terminating in pinnacles, with a 
ſpire at each corner, crowned with a vane. The tower con- 
tains a ring of twelve bells, which are greatly admired for the 
harmony of -their ſound. | 3 D 

St. Peter's was a very ancient ſtructure, but deſtroyed in 1666; 
ſoon after which the preſent edifice was erected. It is a very 
ſubſtantial, but plain building, and the tower has a dome that 
ſupports the ſpire, on the top of which is a vane in the form of 
a key, alluding to the key of St. Peter, to whom the church is 
dedicated. 8 

Biſhopſgate-Ward, which is very extenſive, is partly in the 
city, and partly in the liberty without, where the wall formerly 
ran. Its principal ſtreet is called by the ſame name, and is one 
of the moſt ſpacious in London. The firſt public ſtructure in 
this ward is 
Leatherſellers-Hall, ſituated in a place called St. Helen's, 
where there was formerly a nunnery. The hall conſiſts of a 


namely, 


part of the ancient building, which was purchaſed by the com- 


pany from the crown; and notwithſtanding its antiquity, it is at 
leaſt equal to molt of the halls in London for neatneſs and 
convenience. The entrance into the common hall is by a 
handſome flight of ſtone ſteps from the court- yard: the ſcreen 
is magnificently adorned with ſix columns of the Ionic order; 
and the ceiling is elegantly enriched with fret-work and other 

decorations. 


238 Tux NEW any COMPL 
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was firſt. incorporated by Henry 
VI. in 1442; and is the fifcoonth on the city-liſt. On the 
Welt-ſida of Biſhopſgato-Street is a large commodious brick 


„ N 


E TE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


mY 


decorations. This com 


building, called F 2 | 2 285 

The London - Workhouſe. This was eſtabliſhed by act of par- 
liament in the year 1649. for the reception of children whoſe 
ſettlement could not be. diſcovered, 'for the puniſhment of 
ſuch vagrants and diſorderly perſons as are found in the city and 
liberties of London. In 1662 an act of parliament paſled, by 
which it was incorporated as a body, and authorized to wear a 
common ſeal, under the direction of a preſident and governor, 
who had alſo leave to purchaſe lands for its ſupport to the value 
of goool.: By the ſame act the lord-mayor is alſo authorized to 
rate the ſeveral wards and pariſhes in the city, to make good ſuch 
deficiencies as may be wanting. Thefe poor diſtreſſed children 


are inſtructed in uſeful learning, and their leiſure hours from 


ſchool are ſpent in weaving nets, &c. The girls are employed 
in ſewing, knitting, and houſehold- work. They are all dreſſed 
in ruſſet cloth, with a badge on their breaſts, whereon are the 
figures of a boy and a ſheep, with this motto, God's Provi- 
dence is my Inheritance.” When arrived at a proper age, the 
boys are bound out apprentices to trades; or to the ſea; and the 
girls are placed in reputable families. 


Since the priſon of Ludgate has been taken down, the debtors, 
citizens of London, have been confined in that part of this 
building which was called the keeper's-ſide, and was adapted 
for the reception of beggars, vagrants, &c. 

'At ſome diſtance from the London-Workhouſe, on the oppoſite 
ſide of the ſtreet, is an handſome edifice, erected within theſe 
few years for the uſe of the Marine-Society, who before 
tranſacted their buſineſs in an apartment over the Royal-Ex- 


change. 


This ward contains three pariſh churches, namely, St. Botolph, 


St. Ethelburga, and St. Helen's. 
St. Botolph's church is ſituated on the Weſt-ſide of the ſpot 


| where Biſhopſgate formerly ſtood, The old church eſcaped the 


Fire ef London; but became ſo ruinous, that it was pulled 
down in 1725, and the preſent ſtructure erected in its ſtead. 


It is a lofty edifice built of brick faced with ſtone, and the roof 


hid by a handſome baluſtrade. The ſteeple is very magnificerit, 


but heavy, and is placed at the Eaſt-end. The galleries are 


ſupported by two rows of Corinthian 3 and over the 

altar, which is exceeding handſome, are ſeveral monuments, 
St. Ethelburga is ſo called from Ethelburga, the daughter of 

Ethelbert, the firſt Chriſtian king of Kent. It eſcaped the Fire 


of London, and is one of the ancient Gothic ſtructures yet re- 


maining. It is. a plain building, with large windows, and a 
ſpire ſupported by a tower. 

St. Helen's is another of thoſe churches that eſcaped the 
dreadful Fire of London. It is built in a handſome Gothic taſte, 
with large windows, and a tower, which was added to it in 1669. 
In this en are many ancient monuments, particularly one to 
the memory of Mr. Francis Bancroft, who left a conſiderable 
ſum of money to the Drapers company for the founding and 
maintaining an alms-houſe and a ſchool. He lies embalmed in 
2 cheſt or box within the tomb; the cheſt is made with a lid to 
fall down, with a pair of hinges, without any faſtening ; the 
monument is almoſt ſquare, and has a door for the ſexton to go 
in, and clear it from duſt. "The miniſter has twenty ſhillings 
for preaching a ſermon once a year in commemoration of Mr. 
Bancroft's charitics, when the alms-men and ſcholars attend at 


church, after which, by the will of the founder, they are re- 


freſhed with an entertainment provided on the occaſion. 

On the ſame ſide of Biſhopſiate-Stroet, at ſome diſtance from 
St, Helen's church, is Croſby-Square, ſo called from Sir John 
Croſby, who built a houſe here in 1466. It is ſaid that in this 
houſe Richard, Duke of Glouceſter, reſided, while he was plotting 


the death of his two nephews. The fine hall belonging zo this 


{ately edifice is ſtill remaining. 

In the year 1765 the South-end of Biſhopſgate-Street, adjoin- 
ing to Cornhill, was deſtroyed by fire. In clearing away the 
rubbiſh, to make way for new buildings, the workmen dif. 
covered the remains of an ancient church, which had probably 
{tood there ever ſince the time of the Romans, and was ſuppoſed 
to have been one of the firſt Chriſtian churches in' London. 


On the fpot where the fire happened have been erected many 
lofty and ſpacious buildings, particularly a tavern called The 


London, the largeſt either in the city or ſuburbs, 

Aldgate-Ward is ſo called from one of the gates of the city, 
and contains ſome public edifices, with 8 capital ſtreets. 
Near the ſpot where the gate ſtood is Jewry-Street, formerly 
called Poor- Jewry- Lane, from its being chiefly inhabited by Jews. 
This ſtreet, which is now very ſpacious, and conſiſts of new and 
handſome buildings, leads to a place called Crutched-Friars. It 
obtained this name from a rich monaſtery for crefſed-friars, 
founded in the reign of Edward I. which remained till the 


general diſſolution of religious houſes ; but not a ſingle veſtige 


of it is now to be ſeen. | 

At the North-Eaſt corner of Crutched-Friars is @ large 
pile of warehouſes belonging to the Eaſt- Inca. Company, near 
which is a fine ſpacious ſtreet that leads to the Minories; 
and at the North-Weſt corner of Crutehed- Friars is another 


handſome ſtreet called New London-Streer. Ou the North-- 


ſide of Fenchurch-Street is Ironmonger's-Hall. It was e 
in 1748, and is a noble edifice, faced. with ſtane, and ado 
with ruſtic pilaſters on the lower ſtory. - In. the centre, Ns 
rojects a little, is the entrance, arched over; and e 
is the ſuperſtructure, well deſigned, and adorned with — 


| 


corners. In the middle is a; noble Venetian window, 
over it a circular one elegantly deſigned. This company wa 


incorporated by Edward IV. and is the tenth of the twelve au. 


cient companies. : : 
At the North-Eaſt corner of St. Mary-Axe is the hall which 
formerly belonged to the company of enbens, but it is now 
-uſed by a packer as a warehouſe for goods. | 
The number of pariſh-churches ip this ward, are four; viz. & 
James's, Duke's-Place ; St. Andrew-Underſhaft; St. Cathazine. 
Coleman; and St. Catharine-Cree. | : 
St. James's church is ſituated in Duke's-Place, which js 
diſtridt of itſelf, not being ſubje& o the officers of the vnd 
This is one of the few churches that eſcaped the Fire of Lom on. 
The _ is well enlightened, and the tower, which is com. 
poſed of four ſtages, is terminated. by a very ſingular kind of 
turret, in the form of a canopy. | 


St. Andrew-Underſhaft is ſituated on the North-ſide 6f 


Leadenhall- Street. It received tho additional epithet Under. 


ſhaft from a May-pole that was annually raifed in the ſtreet near 


Henry VIII. the old church fell to decay, and the preſent one 
was erected in its ſtead, partly at the expence of the pariſh, and 
partly by the generous contribution of Stephen Jennings, a rich 
merchant-taylor. It is a plain Gothic ſtructure, with a ſquam 

tower, adorned on the top with battlements, and within it is a 


| it on May-day, and which was called a ſhaft, In the reign of 


| turret for the bell. | 

St. Catharine-Coleman church ſtands behind Fenchurch-Stree, 
The old building eſcaped the Fire of London, but became ſo 
; ruinous, that it was taken down in 734, and the preſent finx- 
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p and the body is well enlightened by two rows of windows 
The tower, which is plain, is crowned on the top with battle. 
ments, and the aſcent to the church from the ſtreet is by a 
flight of ſteps. bo 
St. Catharine-Cree is a very ancient pariſh, having been ſub- 
ject to the conyent of the Holy-Trinity before the Reformation. 
The old church was ſo decayed that it was taken down, and in 
1630 the preſent ſtructure was erected. It is built of ſtone iu 
a mixed Gothic ſtyle, and has rounded battlements on the top, 
with a {quare tower, ornamented with the like kind of battle- 
ments. The tower is crowned with a ſquare turret, over which 
is a dome, from whoſe ſummit riſes the weather-cock. This 
church has been lately repaired and beautified, both within and 
without. 7 | 
In this ward are four Jews ſynagogues, viz. one in Duke's: 
Place; a ſecond near the North-End of Bury-Street, by Lon- 
don-Wall ; a third at the end of Church-Row ; and a fourth 
in a building Which was formerly Bricklayers-Hall, ſiu- 
ated behind the houſes nearly oppoſite to St. Catharine- 
Cree church. ; 

There are alſo two Independent meeting-houſes in this ward; 
one of which is ſituated at the South-end of Bury-Street ; the 
other near the North-end of Jury-Street: of which were 
paſtors the learned Dr. Benſon, and Dr. Lardner. 

Portfoken-Ward received its name from being ſituated 
entirely without the walls of the city; the word Portſoken, 
in the Saxon language, ſignifying a franchiſe, or liberty, at the 
gate, | 

The principal ſtreets in this ward are, Whitechapel, as far 28 
the bars; the Minories, and Houndſditch. The two lait of 
theſe ſtreets have of late years received conſiderable improvements, 
the old buildings having been taken down, and elegant houſes 
erected in their ſtead, 

The only buildings in this ward that merit particular notice, 
excluſive of the one already mentioned, are two parifh-churches, 
viz, St. Botolph, Aldgate, and Trinity, in the Minories. 

St. Botolph is ſituated without. the ſpot where Aldgate ſtood, 
and is of very conſiderable antiquity. The old church eſcaped 
the fire in 1666, but became ſo ruinous, that it was taken down 
in 1741, and the preſent edifice completed in three years aſter. 
It is faced with ſtone, and the tower and ſpire, which are vy 
elegant, are at the Eaſt- end. | 

The church of Trinity, in the Minories, ſtands on the ſpot 
| where was anciently a nunnery dedicated to St, Clare. It 1s 2 
| low brick edifice, and has a neat turret, hut does not oon 
any thing remarkable. 


SECTION VI. 


' 4_ deſcriptive Account of Broad-Street, GColeman-Streei, Balle ba, 
> and Cripplegate V ards. 
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| TBROAD-STREET-WARD. is fo called from the 


[} rincipal ſtract in it being of that name. I his ſtreet i537 
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and ſpacious, and before the Fire of London v. 


| ditinguithed for being one of the wideft within ths walls or a 
: f within os 


ture erected in its ſtead. It is both a handſome and lofty edifice, 
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ilding we ſhall mention in this ward is the 
city. 939 1 eras at' the South-Weſt-end of Broad- 
Excl ** w building erected within theſe few years on the 
rr pu formerly ſtoaod Greſbham- College. This very large 
le ende edifice is fronted with {tone, and well adapted for 
an” rticular uſes to which it was intended. It is divided into 
the beg ries,” conliſting of ranges of. offices for clerks in the 
wet departments of the Exciſe; for the ready finding of 
. 9 the buſineſs tranſacted in the refpefiive rooms is par- 

*icularly expreſſed over the doors. This ir the principal office 

3 Exciſe in his majeſty's dominions, and the buſineſs of it is 
— acted by nine commiſſioners, under whom̃ are a great 
number of inferior officers, . : 

In a court on the oppoſite ſide of the ſtrect is the hall 
delonging to the company of Pinners, which for ſome years 
paſt been uſed on Sundays by different congregations 
: 


has 
Proteſtant- Diſſenters. The Pinners were incorporated 


be Charles I. in 1636; but they have not the privilege of 


: _ South-ſide of the {treet called London-Wall is the 
hall belonging to the cqmpany of Carpenters, from whence 
there is a plealant proſpect into Drapers- Gardens. This is one 
of the livery-companies, and was incorporated by Edward III. 
in the year 1344 In Throgmorton-Street ſtands 
s-Hall, bujlt on the ruins of the houſe in which 
Lord Cromwell reſided -when he was prime-miniſter to 
Henry VIII. This is a very elegant building, compoſing the 
four lides of a quadrangle, each of which is ſupported by 
columns, and is adorned with arches formed into a piazza, 
and between each arch is a ſhield, mantling, and other fret- 
work. On the Eaſt-{ide of the ſquare is the common-hall, 
the aſcent to which is by à grand ſtair-caſe; and within it 
is adorned with a ſtately ſkreen and fine wainſcot. On the 
ſkreen, between the two doors, hangs the picture (a three- 
ers length) of Henry Fitz-Alwin, a draper, and the firſt 
Lord-Mayor of London. At the North-end of the room are 
the pictures, at full length, of King William III. King 
George I. and King George II. dreſſed in their royal robes, 
and as large as life. From this room a door opens, at the 
North-Welt angle, into another called the court-room, which 
is richly wainicotted and handſomely furniſhed. At the end 
of this room hangs an original picture of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, at full length, with her infant ſon, King James I. 
At the Weſt-end of the room is a door that opens into a 
large gallery, at the North-end of which a folding ſaſh-door 
opens into a ſquare room called the Ladies-Chamber, where 
the company occaſionally treat their ladies with balls. In the 
centre of the room hangs a large and beautiful chandelier of 
| cut-glaſs, which was preſented to the company by Sir Joſeph 
Eyles. At the North-Weſt: angle of the building is a paved 
aſſage that leads to the gardens ; over which, upon an arch 
uilt of brick and ſtone, is a ſtrong room, covered with a large 
back or ciſtern of water. This is the xecord-room, where the 
2 keep their writings, books, and papers ; as alſo their 
Plate, &c. 
This hall received very conſiderable injury by a fire that 
happened in Throgmorton-Street, on the 8th of May 1772; 


and though the company had the good fortune to ſave molt of 


their valuables, yet they loſt a grand: lantern at the bottom 
of the hall-ſtairs that coit upwards of 200l. The damage, 
however, received by this accident, has been ſince repaired, and 
the building reſtored to its former grandeur. 

The gardens are very ſmall, adorned with a ſtatue of Flora. 


Within the rails are walks pleaſantly ſhaded with rows of | 
lime: trees; and at the South-Weſt corner is a very handſome 
283 for the accommodation of company in hot weather. 
V 


he company of Drapers was incorporated by King Henry 


I. in the year 1439; and is the third of the twelve ori- 
On the North-ſide of Throgmorton-Street | 


ginal companies. 
is the 


General Penny-Poſt-Office, a moſt uſeful aſſiſtant to trade 


and commerce; tor by this letters are delivered at the remoteſt 
corners of the town, almoſt as ſoon as they could be ſent by a 
meſſenger, and that from four, five, ſix, to eight times a day, 
according as the diſtance of the place makes it practicable; 
jnſomuch that you may ſend a letter from Limehouſe in the 
Eaſt to the further — of Weſtminſter, for a penny, ſeveral 
mes in the ſame day; and to the neighbouring villages, as 
Kenlington, Hammerſmith, Chiſwick, &c. Weſtward ; to 
\ewington, Iſlington, Kentiſh-Town, Hampſtcad, Holloway, 
Highgate, &c. Northward ; to Newington-Butts, Camberwell, 
&c. Southward; to Stepney, Poplar, Bow, Stratford, Deptford, 
reenwich, &e. 
a ſingle ſheet of 
packet under four ounces goes at the ſame price. 
eſtminſter, and Southwark. At the North-Eaſt corner of 

hreadneedle-Street.is the | 
South-Sea-Houſc. 
brick and faced with 
N by pillars of the Tuſcan order. The walls are exceeding 
of th; and the front is built in the Doric order. The buſineſs 
s company is executed by a governor, deputy-governor, 
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Eaſtward, once a day. Nor are we tied up to | 
paper, as in the General Pott-Office ; but any 
iT QUT C Under this 
2c are five inferior ones, ſituated in different parts of London, 


-—_ 


This is a large elegant ſtructure, built of 
ſtone; and within is a fquare court ſup- 


and twenty-one directors. At the Eaſt-end of Threadneedle- 
Street, on the South-ſide, is 

Merchant-Taylors-Hall. This is a very magnificent ſtruc- 
ture, having a court ſupported by columns, and the door: is 
finiſhed in the Compoſite-order. The inſide is hung with rich 
tapeſtry, repreſenting the hiſtory of John the Baptiſt; and 
though theſe hangings are very old, they are curious and valu- 
able. The great hall is ſo extenſive, that it is better calculated 
to accommodate large aſſemblies than any in the city, and is 
therefore occaſionally uſed for ſuch purpoſes. This company 
was firſt incorporated by Edward I V. in the year 1469, at which 
time they were ſtyled “ Taylors and Linen-Armourers ;”” but 
Henry VII. having honoured the company by. becoming a 
member, they were, in 1503, re- incorporated by the name of 
*« Merchant-'Taylors.” This company, which is the ſeventh 
of the twelve principal ones, has very large eſtates, out of 
which they pay annually conſiderable ſums to charitable pur- 
poles. To the Welt of Threadneed!e-Street, near the back of 
the Royal-Exchange, is the | 

Bank of England, a ſtately edifice, begun in 1732, and 
finiſhed in 1735. It is a ſtone building, conſiſting of two 
quadrangles ; and the principal front, which is of the Lonic 
order, 1s eighty feet long. On the top is a baluſtrade, and in 
the firſt hall, which is of the Corinthian order, is a ſtatue of 
King William III. Within theſe few years conſiderable im- 

rovements have been made to this edifice, particularly on the 
Fat-Cde, next Bartholomew-Lane, where there is an extenſive 
range of building, of Portland-{tone, adorned with columns 
and pilaſters of the Corinthian order, with a baluſtrade and 
vaſes. This new part js built in a peculiar taſte; there are no 
windows that appear to the ſtreet, but all the offices are en- 
lightened by domes in a moſt beautiful manner, ſupported by 
Corinthian columns, and finiſhed in a fine and elegant taſte, 
In order to open a more commodious paſſage to the Bank from 
Cornhill, many houſes haye been pulled down, and a new ſtreet 
of elegant buildings made, leading to the principal gate, which 
thews the front of the Bank to great advantage. "The Bank 
was eſtabliſhed by act of parliament in 1693; and is under the 
management of a governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four 
directors. It uſed formerly to be kept in Grocers-Hall. The 
new edifice is the moſt magnificent of the kind in the world; 
and will be further enlarged, St. Chriſtopher's-Church, and 
ſeveral houſes adjoining, having been taken down for that 
purpoſe, 

This ward contains five pariſh-chuxches, beſides one uſed by 
the Dutch, and another for French Proteſtants. The firſt we 
ſhall mention of theſe churches is Allhallows, London-Wall. 
The old building eſcaped the Fire of London; but became ſo 
ruinous, that in 176g the inhabitants procured an act of par- 
liament to pull it down, and in its ſtead they have erected one 
of the plaineſt, but neateſt ſtructures in London, It is ex- 
tremely regular, with a handſome tower, over which there is 2 
dome I here is a neat houſe built for the miniſter at the 
Eaſt-&al of the church, and the whole is ſecured from the ſtreet 
by an iron rail; but there is a paſſage through the church-yard 
for people on foot. 

In Old Broad-Street, nearly oppoſite the back-gate of the 
South-Sea-Houſe, is the church of St. Peter-le-Poor, which is 
now rebuilt in a neat and elegant manner, with a dial in the 
front ; the old church having a dial extended on a beam quite 
acroſs the ſtreet, which was here particularly narrow, but is 
now conſiderably widened by the building being thrown backs 
and erected in a ſtraight line. 

To the Welt of this church is a place called Auſtin-Friars, 
in which is a yery antique building (the remains of a church 
that anciently belonged to a convent of monks) uſed as a place 
of worſhip by the Dutch and Germans. It is a ſpacious Gothic 
edifice, ſupported by two rows of ſtone pillars. At the Eaſt- 
end are ſeveral ſteps that lead to a large platform, on which is 
placed a long table, with ſeats againſt the wall, and benches 
round, for the convenience of receiving the holy communion. 
The windows on one fide have painted on them, in ſeyeral 
places, theſe words: © Jeſus' Temple.“ At the Welt-cnd is 
a library that contains ſeveral valuable manuſcripts; among 
which are, the letters of Calvin, Peter Martyr, and other foreign 
reformers. "The duties of this place of worſhip are diſcharged 
by two miniſters, who preach twice every Sunday, and once in 
the week. | . 

On the North-ſide of Threadneedle- Street ſtood lately the 
church of St. Chriſtopher, mentioned above, founded by the 
noble family of the Nevils in 1968. 

At the end of Threadneedle- Street, and partly in Biſhopſgate- 
Street, is the pariſh-church of St. Martin's-Outwich. This is 
one of the few churches that eſcaped the Fire of London in 
1666. It is an old Gothic ſtructure of the meaner ſtyle, ſixty- 
{ix feet long. and forty-two broad; the height of the roof is 
thirty-one feet, and the height of the ſteeple ſixty-five feet. 
The body is of brick, ſtrengthened at the corners by a maſſy 
ruſtic. The windows, which are large, are of the ſame Gothic 
kind, and the top is ſurrounded with plain ſquare battlements. 
From the tower riſes a turret that is open, arched, and ſup- 
ported by four piers; and from the dome riſes a vane. The 
church received ſuch conſiderable damage from the tire that 

; happened 
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happened in Biſhopſgate- Street in 1765, that the turret. and 
dome were entirely rebuilt. e 


St. Bennet- Fink is ſituated on the Southſide of "Thivkd-. 
needle-Street, a little to the Eaſt of the Royal-Exchange. The 


old church was. deſtroyed by the Fire of London, and the preſent 
one. erected in its ſtead: _ It is a very clumſy, irregular ſtructure, 
with large arched windows that reach to the roof; and it is 
crowned with a lantern and a dome. 350 

The Walloon-Church ftands on the North-fide of Thread- 
needle-Street,. oppoſite.to Finch-Lane. Tt is founded upon the 
ruins of the hoſpital of St. Anthony, built about the year 12g1, 
and afterwards converted into a church, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. They perform divine ſervice in the French tongue, 


after the manner of the church of. England. The old building 


being deſtroyed by the Fire of London, tlie preſent church was 
erected at the ſole expence of the French Proteſtants. It is a 
ſmall, but neat place of worſhip, with a convenient veſtry at 
the South-Eaſt.corner. It is under the direction of a miniſter, 
elders, and deacons. 20 . ee * l 

At the South-Eaſt corner of Bartholomew-Lane is the pariſh- 


church of St. Bartholomew-Exchange, ſo called from its ſitu- 
ation near the Royal-Exchange. The old church was conſumed - 


by the Fire of London, and the preſent one erected on the ſpot 


where it ſtood. . It conſiſts. of a very irregular body, with a a 


tower crowned with arches, ſupported by columns of the Corin- 
thian order. | | | | | 
Coleman-Street-Ward, ſo called from one of its principal 
ſtreets, contains ſeveral remarkable ſtructures ; among the num- 
ber of which we ſhall firſt mention | 
Bethlehem, or Bedlam, the celebrated hoſpital for the recep- 
tion of thoſe unhappy objects whom it hath pleaſed God to 
deprive of their ſenſes. The building in which this charity 
was firſt eſtabliſhed was a priory founded in the year 1247, by 
Simon Fitzroy, or Fizmary, Sheriff of London. This priory 
ſtood in the place now called Old-Bedlam, but being diſſolved 
by Henry VIII. and the houſe given to the city, it was converted 
into an hoſpital for the cure of lunatics. The old building 
becoming ruinous, and -not ſufficiently large to receive the 
number of patients whoſe friends ſolicited tor their admiſſion, 
the lord- mayor, aldermen, and common-council, granted the 
overnors the ground on which the preſent hoſpital ſtands. 
"he foundation was laid in the month of April 1675, and 
notwithſtanding the prodigious extent of the building, was 
finiſhed in fifteen months: but the wings on each fide were not 
erected till ſome years after. 7 


This magnificent ſtructure is 540 feet in length, and forty 


feet in breadth. . The middle and ends, which project a little, 
are adorned with pilaſters, entablatures, foliages, &c. and, riſing 
above the reſt of the building, have each a flat roof, with a 
fine baluſtrade of ſtone, in the centre of which is a handſome 
turret. That in the middle is adorned with a clock and three 


dials, on the top of which is a gilt ball and vane. The whole 


is built of brick and ſtone, and encloſed by a lofty wall, Formed 
of the ſame materials, 680 feet long. In the centre this 
wall, which goes in with a grand-ſemicircular ſweep, is à large 
pair of fine iron gates, ſupported by ſtone piers, on the top of 
which are two images, or ſtatues, in a reclining poſture; one 
repreſenting Raving, and the other Melancholy, Madneſs. 
Theſe figures are finely expreſſed, and were executed by that 


ingenious ſtatuary Mr. Cibber, father of the late poet-laureat. | 


The wall encloſes a range of gardens neatly adorned with walks 
of broad ſtone, graſs-plats, and trees. In the Eaſt-diviſion, 
which is ſeparated from the other by the entrance of the hoſ- 
pita], thoſe of the lunatics who are well enough to go about 


are allowed to walk, and enjoy the benefit of. the treſh air. 
The inſide of the building chiefly conſiſts of. two galleries, one 


over the other, which are 19g yards long, thirteen feet high, 
and ſixteen feet broad, excluſive of the cells. Theſe | ns 


are divided in the middle by two iron gates, in order to ſeparate + 
the men from the women; the latter being confined to the 
Weſtern part, and the former to the Eaſtern part of the hoſpital. ' 


At the entrance between theſe two gates, on the right-hand, is 


an handfome m_—_— for the ſteward, who is the manager, 
t 


under the direction of the committee. On the left is a ſpacious 
room, in which the committee fit to receive and. diſcharge 
patients. Below ſtairs is a good kitchen, and. all neceſſary 
offices for keeping and dreſſing proviſions, waſhing, &c. and at 
the South-Eaſt corner is a bath for the uſe of the patients. 
"There are about 200 cells, or rooms,. for patients, which are 
furniſhed with beds when they are capable of uſing them, or 
with clean ſtraw every day .when they are miſchievous. This 
-hoſpital was formerly open for the admiſſion of the public, to 
the great prejudice of the _ unhappy patients; but by a wiſe 
regulation made about twenty years ago, no perſon is admitted 
without a ticket ſigned by one of the governors. 


This noble building occupies the whole South-ſide of the 


place called Moorfields. The greater. part of theſe fields was 
till lately waſte-ground ; but the other, which fronts the hoſpital, 
is divided into four equal ſquares, with gravel-walks which meet 
in the centre ; and from being greatly frequented by the citizens 
on ſummer evenings, they have received the appellation of the 
City-Mall. On the North and Eaſt-ſides of theſe fields are 


great numbers of brokers, who deal in houſehold- furniture, both 


2 


4- 


new and old; and on the Weſt-ſide is continued, from the P 


Old Jewry ; St. Stephen, 
Lothbury. 101 


— 
ment, an handſome range of large houſes, named Moore. — 
from Mr. Moore, a capital te, particularly of c ace 
who lived in one of them. Oppoſite to which, on the . 
called Upper-Moorfields, is now erecting three rows of el 
lofty houſes, which, with Moore- Places will form one of — 
nobleſt ſquares in or near the metropolis, and which is to be 
called war uare. 0 OP. a Cr SC toes! 
HBethleham-Hoſpital has lately undergone a thorough reg; 
and now appears as in its firſt ſtate of attractive dignity, 1 
A great part of the money expended in the execution of th 
building was raiſed by public contributions; from which meth, 
we are furniſhed with the following humorous incident: two of 
the agents employed for this purpoſe called upon an old gentler, 
to ſolicit his benefaction, and the door of the houſe not "rs 
quite ſhut, they overheard him ſcolding his maid-feryant fa 


throwing away a match ſhe had uſed to light a candle, without 


conſidering the other end would ſerve for a like * 1 another 
t 


time. After waiting till the — was ended, they knocke! 


at the door, and addreſſing themſelves to the gentleman, explained 
the nature of their buſineſs. On this he went to a cloſet, and 


bringing them 400 guineas, ' threw them into their bag. The 


agents, aſtoniſhed: at a generoſity ſo little expected, could not 
help teſtifying their ſurpriſe,” by telling him what they had over. 
heard, “Gentlemen, faid he, your ſurpriſe is occaſioned by a 


thing of very little conſequence; T keep houſe, and fave and 


ſpend money in my own way; the one furniſhes me with the 
means of doing the other; and both equally gratify my inclina. 
tions. With reſpect to benefactions and donations, always expe4 
moſt from prudent people, who keep their own accounts.” 
Coleman-Street, which gives name to this ward, is v 
ſpacious, and inhabited chiefly by tradeſmen or merchants. 
t the North-Eaſt corner of this ſtreet is the hall belonging to 
the company of Armourers. It is a plain old brick edifice, 


without containing any thing remarkable, except that- from 


hence iſſues forth, on lord-mayor's-day, the redoubted knight, 
armed cap-a-pie, commonly called The Man in Armour. Thi, 
company was incorporated by Henry VI. in the year 142g, and 
is now united to that of the Braziers. FOI 

On the North-ſide of Lothbury is the hall belonging to the 
company of Founders. It is a plain, but convenient building, 
and not only ſerves the purpoſes of the company it belongs to, 
but is alſo uſed as a place of worſhip by a Preſbyterian- 
congregation. This is one of -the' livety-companies, and was 

incorporated by James I. in the year 1614. 
This ward contains three eee ; namely, St. Olare, 
;oleman-Street ; and St. Margaret, 


The Old- Jewry received its name from a large ſynagogue of 
the Jews, which ſtood in it before the reign of Henry III. 


But the Popifh prieſts ſtirred up the rabble againſt thoſe unfor- 


tunate people, on Good- Friday 1262, under pretence that the 
had crucified a child in deriſion of our Saviour; and this baſs 
infinuation ſo enraged the ignorant rabble, that they roſe in 2 
body, murdered all the Jews whom they laid hold of, and burnt 
down their ſynagogue. Here is a large Preſbyterian meeting- 
houſe, belonging to a congregation of Diſſenters of that deno- 
mination, one of the late paſtors of which was the Rev. Dr. 
Chandler, well known for his learning and amiable character. 
An evening lecture formerly was ſupported in this place, which 
was generally filled with a crowded audience, who were charmed 
every Sunday with the nervous, manly oratory of the famous 
and moſt benevolent Dr. Forſter, a baptiſt-miniſter. 

St. Olave's-Church is a handſome edifice built ſince the Fire 
of London. The door is of the Doric order, covered with an 
arched pediment ; and the inſide is wainſcotted. The tower is 
plain, but the top is adorned with pinnacles, on each of which 
is a ball. The pulpit is curiouſly carved, and the altar- piece 
finely ornamented. In this church are three curious paintings, 
ViZ. 1. Queen Elizabeth lying on a fine couch with her regalia, 
under an arched canopy, in which are placed her arms. 2: 
The picture of King Charles I. g. The figure of Time, with 
wings diſplayed, a ſcythe in his right-hand, and an hour-gials 


in his leſt : at his foot is a Cupid dormant, and under him 4 


ſkeleton eight feet long. | 

The church of St. Stephen is ſituated on the North-ſide of 
Coleman-Street; and was rebuilt after the Fire of London. It 
is a plain, neat, ſolid building, with an exceeding · broad rool, 
and a large range of windows. The tower is ſquare, crowne 


with a lantern, which has four faces, and encloſes a bell. Ihe 


inſide is wainſcotted, the pulpit finely carved, and the altar- piece 


exceeding handſome. 


St. Margaret's-Church is ſituated on the North-ſide of the 
ſtreet called Lothbury. The old building, which was deſtroyed 
by the Fire of London, ſtood near the rivulet called Walbrook ; 
and the preſent edifice is erected where the old one ſtood. 1. 
is a very handſome ſtructure, with a range of lofty windows) 
and the top of the walls is encloſed with a baluſtrade. The 
tower is plain, and on the top is a ſmall ſpire. At the entrance 


is a pediment ſupported by Corinthian pillars, and the floor 


very neatly paved. The inſide is wainſcotted, the front cu 
oully caryed, and the pulpit and altar- piece are both exceeding 
handſome. 1 
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| djoins to that of Coleman-Street, and, 

Bo ending ate am ſtructures. It received 

3 e from the ancient family of Baſingy who had a mag- 

i houſe in it. Baſinghall-Street, which is the chief part of 

er runs from London-Wall to Cateaton- Street; and 
this 3 

h it is 6 

Wee chants and tradeſmen. 

notice 18 

oe Blackwell 

Bakewell, who po 


e firſt building that attracts 


Hall, formerly called Bakewell-Hall, from one 
ip ſſeſſed ta the reign of Edward ITI. but 

building coming afterwards to the crown, Richard II. ſold 
= he . e of London, and ever ſince it has been uſed as 
1 rl leſale market for all ſorts of woollen cloths brought from 
02 5a This hall ſuffered in the general ruin of the city 
I London“ by the fire in 1666, but was again rebuilt in 1672. 
. a ſquare building with a court in the middle, ſurrounded 
5 h 2 and has two ſpacious entrances, or gates, for 
pid s. one from Baſinghall-Street, and the other from Guild- 
hall-Yard where there is the principal front and a door-caſe, 
ried with two columns o the Doric order, with their 
e tablature, and a pediment, in which are the king's arms, and 
= little lower the city arms, enriched with Cupids, &c. The 
ref ective warehouſes are diſtinguiſhed by the names of thoſe 
p des from whence the cloth is n t; ſuch as Somerſet- 


cou This is ſaid to be the greateſt 


ſhire, Glouceſterſhire, &c. 


market for cloth in the world; for although each piece of cloth 


b one penny at pitching, and a halfpenny a week while 
pr ens TNT this a 3 is very conſiderable, and 
generouſly given towards the ſupport of Chriſt's-Hoſpital. | 

In Baſinghall-Street is the hall belonging to the company of 
Girdlers. It was erected in the year 1682, and is a very hand- 
ſome edifice. The inſide is wainſcotted, and adorned with a 
ſkreen; and there are convenient apartments for tranſacting the 
buſineſs of the company. This company was firſt incorporated 
by Henry VI. and its privileges were Turther enlarged by a 
charter of Queen Elizabeth. In the fame ſtreet is the hall 
belonging to the company of Coopers. It is a very ſtately 
ſtructure, built of brick, and the hall is wainſcotted, and paved 
with marble. This company was incorporated by Henry VII. 
and is one of thoſe who have a livery. 


Weavers-Hall, which is likewiſe ſituated in the ſame ſtreet, | 


is a neat ſtructure, with every neceſſary convenience for tranſ- 
acting the affairs of the company. This is generally allowed 
to be the moſt ancient company in London, as appears from 
hiſtory ; for we read of it ſo early as the reign of Henry I. but 
in the reign of King John their charter was taken away, and 
they remained disfranchiſed till the reign of money VI. when 
they received their preſent charter. This is the forty-ſeventh 
livery-company in the city-liſt. 9 1 

In an alley, on the Eaſt-ſide of Baſinghall-Street, is the hall 
belonging to the company of Maſons. It is a very neat ſtone 
building, but does not contain any thing that merits particular 
deſcription. This company was firſt incorporated in the reign 

of Henry IV. but their privileges were greatly enlarged by 
Charles 11 . who conſtituted them a ſociety by letters- patent in 
the year 1677. | | 

his ward contains only one church, namely St. Michael- 
Baſſiſhaw, ſituated about the centre of the ſtreet, on the Welt- 
ſide. The old church, which was very beautiful, was entirely 
deſtroyed by the Fire of London, and the preſent ſtructure was 
completed in 1679. The walls of this building are ſtrengthened 
with ruſtic work at the corners, and the body is well enlightened 
by a ſingle ſeries of large windows. At the Eaſt-end, where 
the top is terminated by an arch, the light is given by three 
windows, one of them upright, and the other two circular. 
The ſteeple conſiſts of a tower covered with a turret, from 
whence ariſes a kind of ſpire. 

Cripplegate-Ward is ſo called from the ancient gate of that 
name, which formerly ſtood near its church, This ward is 
partly within the city, and partly in its liberties ; ſo that it is 
divided into two wards, diſtinguiſhed by the names of Cripple- 
gate- Within and Cripglegnine Withoor: both of which are under 
one alderman, 

This ward contains ſeveral public edifices ; the. firſt which 
ve ſhall mention is Sion-College, ſituated near London-W all. 
It was founded by Dr. Thomas White, vicar of St. Dunſtan's 
in the Weſt, for the. uſe of the ſeveral clergy belonging to the 
different churches in London, who mect here on ſtated days to 
regulate their affairs. They have an excellent library well 
turmifhed with books; and under it are alms-houſes for ten poor 
men and as many women. This college ſuffered greatly by 
the Fire of London, but it was afterwards rebvilt with brick in 
2 very plain manner; and in 1770 the front was repaired and 
deautified. 

A little to the Eaſt of Sion-College, and on the ſide of London- 

all, is a very neat meeting for Independents; and another for 
2 Scotch congregation, On the Welt of the college is the hall 
"longing to the company of Curriers, a very plain, but neat 
iutture, with convenient apartments. 'This company. was 
"corporated by James I. in the year 1605, and is the twenty- 
nth on the city-liſt. | 


To the Weſt of Sion-College is Monkwell-Street, in which 


in ſome places irregular, yet it is well inhabitcd | 


— 


in the * 1483 and is t 


0. 26. 8 


eighty- eighth on the city. liſt. 


of Barbers. It is a ſpacious antique building, with a large hall, 
library, and other offices; and the grand entrance is enriched 
with the company's arms, large fruit, and other decorations. 
In the hall is a fine painting of Henry VIII. and in the apart- 
ment where the court of aſſiſtants meet, is another of Charles II. 
This company was originally incorporated with that of the 
Surgeons, and in the hall were preſeryed ſeveral ſkeletons and 
anatomical inſtruments. But theſe two companies were ſepa- 
rated by an act of parliament in the reign of his late majeſty. 
The Barbers are a livery-company ; but they are prohibited 
from practiſing any other part of ſurgery than that of drawing 
teeth; and the Surgeons have erected a hall and theatre in the 
Old-Bailey. i 

At the North-Eaſt corner of Monkwell-Street is Lamb's- 
Conduit-Chapel, belonging to the company of Clothworkers. 
This chapel was founded ſo early as the time of King Edward I. 
when it was dedicated to St. Janes and diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Hermitage on the Wall, from its being ſituated 
ſo near to London-Wall. The Hermitage belonged to the 


abbot and convent of Gerondon in Leiceſterſhire, who kept two 


Ciſtertian monks of their own order in this place. At the 
general diſſolution of religious houſes it was given by Henry VIII. 
to William Lamb, a rich Clothworker of London, who be- 
queathed it, with his houſe and appurtenances, to the value of 
zol. per annum, to the Clothworkers-company, for paying a 
miniſter to read divine ſervice in the chapel on Sundays, Wed- 
neſdays, and Fridays, and to relieve a certain number of poor 
people at different times throughout the year, 

In Monkwell-Street are ſeveral alms-houſes founded by Sir 
Ambroſe Nicholas, Lord-Mayor of London in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth ; and in Hart-Street, adjoining to it, are alms- 
houſes for ſix aged men and their wives, who have each two 
rooms, and 41. a year paid by the Chamberlain of London. 

In Addle-Street, on the Eaſt-ſide of Wood-Street, is Brewers- 
Hall, a very handſome edifice, with large gates, and a ſquare 
court ſupported by large ſtone pillars. This company was firſt 
incorporated by Henry VI. in the year 1438; and their charter 
was confirmed by Edward IV. It is a livery-company, and 
the fourteenth on the city-liſt, | | 

In the ſame ſtreet, at a ſmall diſtance from the before- 
mentioned, is Plaſterers-Hall, a very neat and convenient build- 
ing. The Plaſterers were firſt incorporated by Henry VIII. 
but their charter was afterwards enlarged. Tt is a livery-com- 
pany, and the forty-ſixth on the city-liſt. | | 

In Maiden-Lane, near Wood-Street, is Wax-Chandlers-Hall, 
a very neat, convenient building, with a good front and a hand- 
ſome gate. This 3 was incorporated by Richard III. 

e twentieth livery- company on the 


city-liſt. | | 
| fn the ſame lane is Haberdaſhers-Hail, a neat brick building, 
| and the room called the hall is very ſpacious and lofty. It is 


paved with marble and Purbeck-ſtone ; and at the Weſt-end, 
where are two arched apertures, is a ſkreen, beautifully or- 
namented with pilaſters of the Corinthian order. This com- 
pany was incorporated by Henry VI. in the year 1467, and 
is the eighth of the twelve original companies. They have 
much in their gift, and pay conſiderable ſums annually to 
their poor. 

Redcroſs-Street, in this ward, is very handſome, broad, and 
open; and contains, beſides two Anabaptiſt- meetings, and two 
charity-ſchools, a noble library, erected according to the will 
of Dr. Daniel Williams, an eminent Diſſenting-miniſter. It 
is for the uſe of the Diſſenting-miniſters of the Preſbyterian 
denomination, and is well furniſhed with uſeful and valuable 
books. The librarian, at preſent, is the worthy Dr. Flexman, 
a Diſſenting- miniſter, who attends the library when open on the 
public days, which ,we think are twice a week, and his ſalary 
40l. a year, with commodious apartments for himſelf. 

On the South-fide of Beech-Lane is Glovers-Hall, a very 
plain building. It has been for ſome time deſerted by the 


company, and is now uſed as a meeting-houſe for a Difſenting- 
congregation. This company was incorporated by . 


and is the ſixty- ſecond on the city: liſt. 

Jewin- Street, in this ward, is ſo called from its having been 
formerly the place adapted for the interment of the Jews. On 
the South-ſide of this ſtreet is Well- Street formerly called 


Crowders-Well-Alley) in which is a well at the bottom of a 


large flight of ſtone ſteps, made at the expence of Sir Richard 
Whittington, from whence ariſes a ſpring of excellent water, 
eſteemed ſalutary in many diſorders incident to the human body. 
This ceaſed to flow in 178g, when the main ſhores in Alderſ-- 
gate-Street were laid open: upon which the well was walled 
in, and a pump placed near it, which now ſtands for the uſe of 
the public. | 

In Wood-Street is the priſon for debtors called Wood-Street- 


| Compter; but it is likewiſe uſed as a place of confinement 


for all ſorts of felons, before they are removed to Newgate 


for trial. 


In the ſame ſtreet is the hall belonging to the company 
of Pariſh-Clerks, which for ſome time has been principally 
uſed as a whalebone-warehouſe. This company was firit 
incorporated by Henry III. in the year 1293, and is the 
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This ward contains five pariſh-churches; namely, St. Alban's, 


Wood-Strect; St. Michael, ditto; St. Giles's, 1 . 
St. Mary, Aldermanbury; and St. Alphage, London- Wall. 


St. Alban's Church is ſuppoſed to have been founded by 


King Athelſtan, about the year 930; and was ſo ſubſtantially 
flablicbment, with proper repairs, it 
continued till the year 1634, when it was taken down, and a 


new one. built on the ſame fpot. This laſt was deſtroyed by 


the Fire of London, after which the prefent ſtructure was 
erected on the ſame plan with the former. It is built entirely 
in the Gothic ſtyle : the body of it is-plain, the windows large, 
and the wall crowned with a ſquare battlement. The tower, 
which is ninety-two feet high, 1s divided into four ſtages, and 
ſupported by a kind of Gothic pilaſters, each crowned with its 
proper cornice. : In the lower ſtage one window occupies the 
middle of the fpace in front and fide, which is truly antique, 
the bars forming a double ſeries of Gothic arches : the pilal 


plain. 
port-hole kind; and the two other ſtages have long windows, 
the upper ones of which are truly Gothic. The ſummit of 


the tower is edged with battlement-work, plain and cloſe, and 


its ay crowned with handſome pinnacles. 
St. Michael's-Church is ſituated at a ſmall diſtance from 


St. Alban's, on the other ſide of the ſtreet. The old building 


was deſtroyed by the Fire of London, and the preſent ſtructure 


erected in its ſtead. The moſt diſtinguiſhed part of this edifice | 


is at the Eaſt-cnd, which is ornamented with four Ionic 
columns raiſed upon a continued pedeſtal, with arches between, 
and ſupporting a handſome pediment, in the centre of which 


is a circular window. The reſt of the body is plain, and the | 


windows are ſo elevated, that the doors open under them. 
The tower conſiſts of three plain ſtages, with large windows, 
from the uppermoſt of which riſes a ſmall ſquare courſe, the 


foundation of the baſe of the turret. The baſe is cut away 


from the breadth of the tower gradually to the diameter of the 


. turret,” which is plain, but handſome ; and from its top riſes a 


ball that ſupports the vane. 
St. Giles's. Church is ſituated near London-Wall, a part of 
which is to be feen in the church-yard. This ancient edifice 


is one of the few that eſcaped the fire in 1666. The body is | 
| 
aud the ſpaces between have buttreſſes for the ſupport of the | 


The tower is wy a 0 and the corners of it || n 
Jof the city, in gratitude for their ſervices in ſettling the dif. 


well enlightened by two rows of windows of the Gothic order; 


wall. 
are ſupported by a kind of buttreſs-work, at each of which is 
a ſmall turret. The principal turret, in the centre, 1s light 


and open: it is ſtrengthened by a kind of buttreſs, and crowned [| 
with a dome, from whence riſes the vane. Over the South- |] 


Faſt door of the church is a beautiful figure of Time, with a || 
| reward, There is alſo a fine painting of that great ornament 


of the law, the preſent Lord 
chief. juſtice of the Common-Pleas. The hall has been lately 


ſcythe in one hand, and an hour-glaſs in the other. The inſide 
is exceeding handſome, having been lately ſubſtantially repair- 
ed and beautiſied, and contains ſeveral curious monuments, 


particularly to the memory of thoſe who have been great bene- | 
been added for the uſe of the common-council. 


taQors to the poor of the pariſh. Among theſe the moſt re- 


markable is one ſituated near the centre of the North aiſle, on | 
which is the following inſcription and epitaph : 


« Within this aiſle lieth buried the body of Charles Langley, 
ſome time of this pariſh, ale-brewer, who died the 8th day 


of June, 4. D. 1601, and did give bountifully to the poor of 1 


this pariſh, 


If e life you liſt to know, 

Read on, and take a view; 

Of faith and hope I will not ſpeak, 
His works ſhall ſhew them true. 


Who, whilſt he liv'd, with counſel grave, 
The better fort did guide; | 

A ſtay to weak, a ſtaff to poor, 
Without backbite, or pride, 


And when he died, he gave his mite, 
All that did him befall, 

For ever once a year to clothe 
St. Giles his poor withal. 


All-Saints he pointed for the day, 
Gowns, twenty, ready-made, | 
With twenty fhirts, and twenty ſmocks, 

As they may belt be had. 


A ſermon eke he hath ordain'd, 
That God may have his praiſe, 

And others might be won thereby 
To follow Langley's ways. 


On vicar and church-wardens then, 
His truſt he hath repos'd, 

As they will anſwer him one day, - 
When all ſhall be diſclos' d. 744] 


ers 


are carried up ſtraight at the ſides, and the reſt of the ſpace is 
The ſecond ſtage is enlightened by windows of the | 


a 


Thus being dead, yet ſtill he lives 
Lives never more to die, | 
In heavenly bliſs, in worldly fame, 
And fo I truſt fhall I. | 


| St. Mary, Aldermanbury, is fo called on account of its ſu 
ation near where the old Guildhall of the city formerly floh 
It is a plain ſtone edifice, but very handſome, with a g,,” 


— 


tower, and an arched turret. | 


near London-Wall. It was one of thoſe that eſcaped the F. 

of London, and was a Fenn Gothic edifice ; but it has 5 

undergone ſuch a general reparation, that it appears like a nc, 
building. | 5 


SECTION VII. 


4 Deſeription of Cheap, Malbroot, Cirdwainers, Bread. ira, 
| Dowgate, and Vintry Wards. * 


CH AP-WARD is fo called from the Saxon word (gh. 


or market, becaufe, in former times, it was noted for the 
reſort of all kinds of dealers. This ward contains ſeveral public 
ſtructures, among which, the moſt remarkable is 
Guildhall, where the buſineſs of the city of London is tranſ. 
ated, and all the courts of juſtice held, except that of the 
Old-Bailey. The original building was erected in 1411, before 
which time the city-buſineſs was tranſacted in an old houſ: 
near Aldermanbury-Church ; but the ground here being thei 
own, they built a hall that remained till 1666, when it was 
totally deſtroyed by the fire. The preſent edifice, like the ald 
one, is built in the Gathic taſte, and being ſituated in the centre 
of the city: is very convenient for all thoſe who have buſineſs 
to tranſact in it. The hall is 153 feet long, fifty feet broad, and 
fifty-five feet high, being capable of holding about 7000 per- 
fons. Beſides the arms of twenty-four of the city-companics, 
the royal arms, thoſe of Edward the Conſeſſor, and the city 
arms there are fine pictures of King William, Queen Ma, 
Queen Anne, King George I. and II. Queen Caroline, and thei 
preſent majeſties. There are alſo paintings of eighteen of the 
national judges, in their ſcarlet robes, put up at the expence 


4 ** 


* 


| 


k 
„ 


3 4 


4 putes amongſt 


an ancient Briton, and a Saxon. | 
certainly a reſemblance of the warlike inſtruments uſed by the 
ancient Britons; but the Saxons 50 10 with ſtrong fhort 


number of law-ſuits; and to their 


the owners of lands, after the dreadful fire in 
1666. This generoſity of the Judges prevented an endleſs 

onour be it mentioned, 
they took the whole trouble upon themſelves without fee ox 


amden, dreſfed in his robes as 
cleaned and beautified, and an additional ſpacious room has 


At the Eaſt-end of the hall is the Court of Huſtings, where 


the general elections are always held, and occaſionally the Court 
of Exchequer. 
| blematical figures, creed by the city to the memory of the 


Near the fi 


is a monumental ſtatue, with em- 


Earl of Chatham. 


About the middle of the hall, on the North-ſide, is a flight 


of ſteps, over which is PRIN a fine clock, ſupported on each 
{de with the figures of two enormous giants, one of them 
holding a halbert in his hand, and the other a ſtaff, from which 


| hangs a chain and a ball. 


A late author imagines theſe two frightful figures to repreſent 
The ſtaff with the ball 15 


ſwords, not halberts. We are fully perſuaded, that when theſe 


| two figures were firſt ſet up, the people in general were ſo 
ignorant of hiſtory, that they knew little of any thing, but by 
tradition; and as their minds were full of romantic ſtories, 


concerning dragons, giants, and knight-errantry, there is little 


doubt but the figures were firſt ſet up in memory of two 


of the giants mentioned by the lying monk Jeffery of Mon- 


mouth. 3 
The Chamberlain's-Office is on the right-hand, at the top of 


| theſe ſtairs, and underneath are two priſohs, called Little-Eaſe, 


where apprentices are ſometimes confined for diſobedience te 
their maſters. 

The Lord-Mayor's-Court is in front after paſſing the 
Chamberlain's-Office, and in it the ſeſſions for the city are held, 
with the Court of King's-Bench, where pleas relating to diſputes 
among the citizens are decided; andin it is a fine painting 
Baron Thompſon. 

In the paſſage to the council-chamber is the Court of Com- 
mon-Pleas; and in a room at the further end of the paſſage, one 


of the aldermen uſed to attend every day, except Saturdays 


to hear complaints, and examine ' priſoners, before Guildhal- 
Chapel was fitted up for that pu 1 
l 


pole. 
At the Weſt-end of the ha directly in the centre, over the 


Sheriffs. Courts, is a beautiful white marble ſtatue of Alderman 
U Beckford, who died in 1770, during his ſecond mayoralty- 


3 | 


St. Alphage-Church is fituated to the North of Aldermanhyy | 
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fanding s . anſwer. to the city remonſtrance, 
the king , On each ſide of him is a figure fitting in a 


de he appeared when he made a reply to 


May 23, 177 3 that on the right-hand repreſents the City 


languiſhing Po 
of London; an 
Commerce is A 


d that on the left, Commerce. The head of 
dorned with a crown; her right arm, 1 
| copia almoſt empty, reſts on a mariner's compaſs, 

ho der dal, . ports an anchor. The City of London is 
Ailun iſhed by. reſting her right arm, which ſupports her head, 
* 1 cſcutcheon, containing the city- arms; in her left-hand. 
2 ſword inverted; on her head is the Cap of Maintenance; 
— by her lies the city-mace. Beneath the ſtatue is a large 
tablet of black 3 marble, on which are engraved the 
identical words ſpoken by Mr. Alderman Beckford to the king; 
daes eich were the occaſion of this ſtatue being erected. The 
likeneſs of Mr. Beckford in this figure is fo ſtrong, and the 
attitude in which he ſtands ſo natural on ſuch an occaſion, that 
little more than ſound is wanting to realize the repreſentation. 
The Chapel belonging to Guildhall, which joins to it, was 
funded in the-year 1299, and called London-College. It had 
a chantry for four chaplains, and lands and tenements were left 
for their ſupport. It was rebyilt in the reign of Henry VI. 
and received new endowments ; but at the ſup of reli- | 
ious houſes it fell to the crown, and was bought of Edward VI. 

y the mayor and commonalty of London, who appointed ſer- 
vice to be performed there weekly, and on particular occaſions. 
The old edifice was greatly injured, though not totally deſtroyed, 
by the Fire of London; but the damage it received was repaired 
ſoon after. The form of the building is truly Gothic. In 
ſeveral. niches in the front are ſet the figures in ſtone of King 
Edward VI. Queen Elizabeth with a pheenix under her; and 
King Charles I. treading on a globe. It is now converted into 
a place for the examination of priſoners before the ſitting 
aldermen, for the granting of paſſes to paupers, and tranſacting 
of other city buſineſs ; and here the Court of Requeſts, for the 
recovery of ſmall debts, is now held, 2 15 

Cheapſide is a 1 and handſome ſtreet, and the 
moſt conſiderable for trade of any in London. On the North- 
all and Chapel, which were 
purchaſed by that company af Henry VIII. after the diſſolution 
of religious houſes, it being at that time an hoſpital dedicated 
to St. Thomas of Ae, ihe old building was entirely de- 
ſtroyed by the Fire of Landon, and the preſent one erected in 
its ſtead. The front next the ſtreet is exceeding handſome; 
the door-caſe is enfiched with the figures of two Cupids mant- 
ling the company's arms, with foſtoons, &c. Over the door is 


a balcony, adorned wilh two pilaſters of the Ionic order, and 


a pediment; with the figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
and other entablatures. The inner-court is adorned with 
piazzas formed of columns of the Doric order. The hall-room 
and great parlour are wainſcotted with oak, and ornamented 
with Tonic pilaſters ; and the ceiling is beautifully decorated 
with fret-work. The chapel is neatly wainſcotted, and paved 
with black and white ela. This is the firſt of the twelve 
original companies in London, and was incorporated by 
Richard II. in the year 1993.. It is exceeding rich, and they 
pay conliderable ſums annually for charitable purpoſes. 

On the North-ſide of the Poultry is Grocers-Alley, where is 
the hall belonging to the company of Grocers. It is a large 
and convenient building, and was formerly (as we have before 
obſerved) uſed as the Bank of England, before the preſent 
ſtructure was erected. This company was firſt incorporated 
by Edward III. but their privileges were greatly enlarged by 
Charles I. It is the ſecond of the twelve original companies in 
London. 1 

In the ſtreet named the Poultry is the priſon called the 
Poultry-Compter, where in general perſons are confined for 
debt : but for ſome years paſt felons have likewiſe been ſent 
— before they are removed to take their trials at the Old- 

iley. OY = #4 

In this ward is a market called Honey-Lane, from the name 
of a place which was deſtroyed by the Fire of London. It 
is ſituated nearly in the centre of the city, and is famous for the 
good quality and delicacy of the proviſions brought to it. 

his ward contains two pariſh-churches, namely, St. Law- 
rence, Jewry, and St. Mildred, Poultry. 

The church of St. Lawrence is ſituated on the North-ſide 
of Cateaton-Street, and received the additional epithet, Jewry, 
from its being the ſpot where the Jews once reſided. The old 
building was deſtroyed by the Fire of London, and the preſent 
ſtructure afterwards erected at the expence of the pariſh, It is 
2 very handſome edifice, and well enlightened by two ſeries of 


windows, the lower ones large and umform, and the upper | 


ſmall. At the Eaſt-end is a pediment, with niches, ſupported 
by Corinthian columns. The tower, which is lofty, is termi- 
nated by a baluſtrade, with plain pinnacles, and within this 
baluſtrade riſes a kind of lantern, which ſupports the baſe of 


the ſpire. 


rge as the life, dreſſed zin his robes, and 


| 
| 
| 
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St. Mildred's-Church in the Poultry is a plain, ſubſtantial, 
lone building, enlightened by large windows, and ſtrengtbened 
with ruſtic at the corners. The tower is crowned with a plain 
cure, without pinnacles, turret, or any other ornament, 


1 


the pediment and on each ſide. 


Walbrook-Ward is ſo called from its principal ſtreet of tic 
name, which it received from a brook or rivulet that entered 
the city through the wall between Biſhopſgate and Moorgate, 
and after many turnings and windings ran down this ſtreet, and 
emptied itſelf into the Thames near Dowgate. The firſt public 
edifice that attracts our attention in this ward is the | | 

Manſion-Houſe, built by the city, for the reception of their 
chief magiſtrate, during his mayoralty. This is a large and 
magnificent edifice, built on the ſpot where was formerly a 
market for fleſh and greens, called Stocks-Market. The firſt 
ſtone of this building was laid in 1739, and it was completed 
in 1753. It is ſubſtantially built of Portland-ſtone, with a 
portico of {ix lofty fluted columns of the Corinthian order in 
the front, the ſame order being continued in pilaſters both under 


ruſtic work, and is very maſly : in the centre of it is the door 
leading to the kitchin, cellars, and other offices; and on each 
ſide of it riſes a flight of ſteps, of very conſiderable extent, up 


to the portico, in the middle of which is a door leading to the 


apartments and offices. The ſtone baluſtrade of the ſtairs is 
continued along the front of the portico, and the columns ſup- 
port a large angular pediment, adorned with a group of figures 
in baſſo relievo. The principal figure repreſents the Genius of 
the city in the dreſs of the goddeſs Cybele, clothed with the 
imperial robe, alluding to her being the capital of the kingdom, 


with a crown of turrets on her head. Her left foot is placed 


on the figure of Envy, who lies on her back, and ſeems en- 
deavouring to riſe. Her left arm reſts upon a large ſhield, 
which has the city-arms, and in her right-hand the holds a 
wand. This being the 3 figure, is done in alto relievo. 
She ſeems ready to ſtep forward: her head and right arm project 
from the back-ground, and her wand extends ot ſpace be- 
yond the cornice of the pediment. Near her, on her right-ſide, 
ſtands a Cupid, holding the Cap of Liberty over her ſhoulder at 
the end of a ſhort ſtaff, in the manner of a mace; and a little 
further is a river-god (repreſenting the Thames) in a reclining 
poſture, pouring out a ſtream of water from a large vaſe; and 
near him 1s an anchor faſtened to a cable, with ſhells lying on 
the ſhore. On the left-hand of London is the figure of Plenty, 
kneeling and holding out her hand in a ſupplicating poſture, as 
if beſeeching of her to accept of the fruit ſhe is pouring out from 
her cornucopia; and behind her are two naked boys with bales 


of goods, as emblems of Commerce. Beneath the portico ars 


two feries of windows, which extend along the whole front ; 
.and aboye theſe is an attic ſtory with ſquare windows crowned 
with a baluſtrade. The building is much deeper than it is 
wide, and at the furtheſt end is a lofty, ſpacious, and elegant 
room, called the Egyptian-Hall, uſed for the entertainment of 
company on public occaſions. Near the ends, on each fide, 
is a window of extraordinary height, placed between coupled 
Corinthian pilaſters, and extending along the top of the attic 
ſtory. The apartments and offices within are exceeding noble, 


and elegantly furniſhed ; and on the Welſt-ſide of the building 
is a commodious door for the admittance of private company. 


The greateſt inconvenience that attends this edifice ariſes from 
its being ſo crowded with houſes, eſpecially on the ſides, that 
the rooms are dark; and even in the front there is not a ſuffi- 
cient area to enlighten the building. But notwithſtanding this 
imperfection, it is certainly a very noble ſtructure, and well 
calculated for the diſcharge of that bulineſs, and the dignity of 
that magiſtrate for whom it was erected. The whole expence 
of building the Manſion-Houſe (including the ſum of g, gool. 
paid for purchaſing houſes to be pulled down) amounted to 


| 42,6381. 18s. 8d. 


The churches in this ward are only two in number, namely, 
St. Swithin's, and St. Stephen's, Walbrook. | 

The firſt of theſe received its name from being dedicated to 
St. Swithin, Biſhop of "Wincheſter, and Chancellor to King 
Egbert, who died in the year 806. The original ſtructure 
was of great antiquity, but it was deſtroyed by the Fire of 


London, and the preſent one erected in its ſtead. It is a plain, 


ſolid, and ſtrong building of ſtone, and the ſteeple is 150 feet 
high. The body is well enlightened, and the windows are 
arched and well-proportioned. F 

At the Weſt-corner of St. Swithin's-Church is Salters-Hall, 


a a plain neat brick building, with convenient offices for tranſacting 


ITE 


: 


lord of this city.“ 
where it now 1s, and was ſtrongly ſecured with bars of iron. 


the buſineſs of the company. The company of Salters is of 
great antiquity; but it was not incorporated till the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1558. It is the ninth of the 
twelve original companies. Adjoining to Salters-Hall is a large 
and commodious Diſſenting meeting-houſe, where is a lecture 


| every Tueſday. 


nder the South-wall of St. Swithin's-Church is a remark- 
able piece of antiquity called London-Stone, and fu 


of the city when the Romans were in this iſland, and the place 
from! whence they meaſured their roads. It is mentioned as a 
. of antiquity in the reign of Athelſtan, King of the Weſt- 

axons ; and in 1450, when Jack Cade, the rebel, took Lon- 


don, he marched directly to this ſtone, attended by the Lord- 


Mayor, and ſtriking it with his ſword, ſaid, Now is Mortimer 
he ſtone formerly ſtood near to the channel 


It 


222 


The baſement-ſtory is built if 


ſed by. 
| moſt antiquarians to have been ſet up as a mark of the centre 
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It is at preſent placed within a box of ſtone, one ſide of 
mou is open, ſo that it may be plainly ſeen by thoſe who paſs 
Yi Ian's ©. ; 


St. Stephen's, Walbrook, is ſituated behind the Mania: | 
Houſe, and is greatly admired by the curious for the beauty of 


its architecture. The old church was deſtroyed in 1666, after 
which the preſent edifice was erected in its ſtead by Sir Chriſto- 
pher Wren; and, in the opinion of ſome, it is ſaid to be the 
maſter-piece of that celebrated architect. The ſteeple riſes 
ſquare to a conſiderable height, and is then Cirethunded with 


a baluſtrade, within which riſes a very light and elegant tower 


in two ſtages, the firſt adorned with Corinthian, and the ſecond 
with Compoſite columns, and covered with a dome, from whence 
riſes the vane. _ l i e 
But the principal beauties of this church are within, where 
the dome, which is ſpacious and noble, is finely proportioned 
to the church, and divided into ſmall compartments elegant! 
decorated, and crowned with a lantern: the roof, which is alſo 
divided into compartments, is ſupported by very noble Corin- 
thian columns raiſed on their pedeſtals. It has three aiſles, 
and a croſs-aiſle, is ſeventy-five feet long, thirty-ſix feet broad, 
thirty-four feet high to the roof, and fifty-cight feet to the lan- 
tern. On the ſides, under the lower roofs, are large circulat 
windows, but thoſe which enlightened the upper roof are ſmall 
and arched. Over the altar is a large beautiful painting of the 
Stoning of St. Stephen, which was preſented by the Rev. Dr. 
Wilſon, and put up in the month of September 1776. The 
painting and frame eee coſt 700 guineas. | 
Cordwainers-Ward received its name from the place origi- 
nally called Cordwainers-Street (now Bow-Lane) which was 
principally inhabited by Shoemakers and other dealers in leather; 
the term Cordwainers, in moſt of our old ſtatutes, being uſed 
for that of Shoemakers. 25 5 il fo 
The only public edifices in this ward worthy of notice are 
three pariſh-churches, namely, St. Mary-le-Bow, St. Mary, 
Aldermary, and St. Anthony, or Antholin. 1 E 21 Ar 
St. Mary-le-Bow is ſituated near the North-Weſt- corner of 
Bow-Lane in Cheapſide. It received the additional epithet of 
le Bow from its being the firſt church in London built with 
ſtone arches, at that time called Bows. In the hiſtory of the 
ancient edifice we find, that by a dreadful hurricane, which 
happened in the year 1091, the roof of the church was entirely 
blown down, as was likewiſe the ſteeple in 1271, when ſome 
eople were killed, and many others greatly hurt; after which 
accident it continued for a Horm time without a ſteeple. In 


1512 it was finiſhed on the old plan, and in 1620 it underwent || - 
a thorough repair, in which ſtate it continued till 1666, when | 


it. was totally deſtroyed by the Fire of London. 9 477 

The — noble edifice, which was built by the great Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, was finiſhed in the year 1673, and is par- 
ticularly admired for the elegance of its ſteeple, which, though 
exceeding high, is yet ſecure from falling, by the due proportion' 
and firm connexion of its ſeveral parts. The tower is ſquare 
from the ground, in which form it riſes to a conſiderable height, 
but with more ornament as it advances. The principal deco- 
ration of the lower part is in the door-caſe, which is a lofty 
noble arch, faced ' with a bold and well-wrought ruſtic, and 
raiſed on a plain ſolid courſe from the foundation. Within the 


arch is a portal of the Doric order, with well-proportioned | 
columns, ornamented with frize-work and ſculpture ; and over | 


this arch is an opening, with a ſmall balcony. The firſt ſtage 
is terminated by an elegant cornice, over which riſes a plain 
courſe, from whence projects a dial. _ Above this, in each face, 
is a large arched window, with coupled Ionic pilaſters at the 
{ides near the corners. The cornice over the windows ſupports 
an elegant baluſtrade,' with attic pillars over the Ionic columns. 
Theſe ſuſtain elegant ſcrolls, on which are placed urns with 
flames; and from this part the ſteeple riſes circular. There is 
a plain courſe to the height of half the ſcrolls, and upon this is 
raiſed a circular range of Corinthian columns, while the body 
of the ſteeple is continued round and plain within. Theſe ſup- 
port a ſecond baluſtrade, with very large ſcrolls extending from 
it from the body of the ſteeple. Above theſe is placed a ſeries 
of columns of the Campell 


te order, and from the entablature 


riſes another ſet of ſcrolls ſupporting the ſpire, which reſts upon 
four balls, and is terminated by a globe, from whence riſes a 
vane in the form of a dragon. Within the tower is a ring of 
bells, which, for harmony, are ſaid at leaſt to equal any others 
in the kingdom. N | at] 

St, Mary-Aldermary is fituated about the middle of Bow- 
Lane. It received the epithet Aldermary (or Elder Mary) from 
its being the oldeſt church in this city dedicated to the Virgin. 
The old building was deſtroyed by the Fire of London, except 
the ſteeple, which was afterwards taken down to make way for 
the preſent. edifice, - It is a ſpacious Gothic ſtructure, being 
100 feet long and ſixty-three feet broad: the height of the root 


nacles, which are properly ſo many turrets, riſe from the 
at each corner: theſe are divided into ſtages, like the 
the tower, vnd cabled with ſmall pillars bound round the 
a kind of arched work, and ſubdiviſions between. 

St. Anthony, otherwiſe called St. Antholin, is ſituated at th 
corner of Size-Lane, and was rebuilt after the Fire of Lond 
the old one having been deftroyed by that conflagration. %_ 
built of ſtone, of the Tuſcan order, and is ſixty.-ſix feet 1 
length, and 3 in breadth. The roof is a cupola of 8 
eliptic form, enlightened by four port-hole windows, and fur 
ported by columns of the. Compoſite order. The ſteeple con. 
liſts of a tower, and a very neat octangular ſpire Onamentey 
with apertures in three ſtages. The windows at the baſe 9. 
the ſpire have regular cafes, and are crowned with 5 
ſupporting urns. Thoſe of the middle ſtage have ſhields, with 
more free ornaments, which 'alfo ſupport their vaſes ; and 4 
crown of the ſpire, with the decorations under the vane 0 
exceeding handſome. | EH 95; 1 
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a market held in it for the ſale of bread; no perſon, in ancient 
times, being allowed to ſell bread either in ſhops or houſe 
Among the few public buildings in this ward the firſt we fal 
mention is, the hall belonging to the company of Shoemaker: 
or Cordwainers, ſituated at the-North-ſide of Diſtaff-Lane. J. 
Is a very good brick building, and in the hall-room are the 
pictures of King William and Queen Mary. This company 
was firſt incorporated by Henry IV. and by ſeveral ſubſequent 
charters. It has the privilege of a livery, and is the twenty. 
ſeventh on the city-liſt. On the Weſt-ſide of Bread-Street wa; 
formerly a priſon for the confinement of debtors, called the 
Compter, which in the reign of Philip and Mary was removet 
to:Wood-Street. On the North-ſide of Bafing-Lane is an inn 
called Gerard's-Hall-Inn. This building is ſuppoſed to Rand 
on the remains of a manſion-houſe formerly belonging to the 
ancient family of Gyſors, ſome of whom ſerved the principal 
offices' in the magiſtracy of this city ; and in thoſe days it wiz 
called Gyſor's-Hall. John Gyſor, Mayor of London, was 
owner of it in the year 1245, and by deſcent it came to another 
of the ſame name in 1386, who made & feoffment of it. From 
this circumſtance we may reaſonably conſider the preſent appel. 
lation of Gerard's-Hall to be no more than a corruption of 
Gyſor's-Hall. Some curious remains of this ancient buildins 
are ſtill to be ſeen. The other buildings in this ward are two 
pariſh-churches, namely, Allhallows and St. Mildred's, both of 
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which are ſituated in Bread-Street. 

Allhallows is one of thoſe built after the Fire of London, 
It is a plain neat ſtructure, with a fquare tower: the inſide is 
| wainſcotted, and at the Weſt-end is a neat gallery. The pulpit 
is finely carved, and the altar- piece adorned in the moſt curious 

manner, obs mn | eee | 
St. Mildred's-Church received the addition of Bread-Strect 

to diſtinguiſh it from another of the ſame name in the Poultry. 

The old ſtructure was deſtroyed by the Fire of London (as a 

ſtone over the entrance into the church-yard declares) and the 

preſent one of brick and ſtone built in its ſtead. It is a plain 
neat building covered with lead, and within is a handſome gal- 

_ with a curious pulpit, and a fine altar-piece. 

owgate-Ward is ſo called from one of the original city- 
gates of that name, ſituated on the ſpot where was anciently 
the Roman Trajectus, or ferry, of the Watling-Street. ; 
This ward contains tal public edifices, which we ſhall 
mention in their proper order. 
On the Weſt-ſide of Dowgate-Hill is the hall belonging te 
the company of Tallow-Chandlers. It is a ſtately building, 
with fine piazzas and pillars of the Tuſcan order. This com- 
pany was incorporated by Edward IV. in the year 1460. It 
is the twenty-firit on the city-liſt, and one of thoſe entitled to 
wear a livery. | 
Near this building, on the ſame ſide, is the hall belonging 
to the er of Skinners. It is a very good building, and 
contains very ſpacious and convenient apartments. This is the 
ſixth of the original companies, and was incorporated by 
Edward I. in the year 1327. It is at preſent in a very flouriſh- 
ing condition, having many lands and other revenues for the 
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is forty-five feet, and that of the ſteeple 155 feet. The body 

is enlightened by a ſingle ſeries of large Gothic windows. The 

wall has buttreſſes and battlements well contrived, the former 

of which run up pilaſter-faſhion in two ſtages. The tower, 

which is beautifully ornamented, conſiſts of five ſtages, to eacli 

of which, except the loweſt, is a Gothic window. The pin- 
oe | 2 . 


uſe of the poor. At the North-Eaſt angle of a place called 
Chequer-Yard is the hall belonging to the company of Plumbers, 
which, though ſmall, is very convenient ; but, as it is little 
uſed by the company, they let it out to various uſes. This 
company was incorporated by James I. in the year 1611, and 
is the thirty-firſt on the livery. In Buſh-Lane is the Engliſh 
Copper-Office, incorporated by King William in the year 1690, 


— 


and confirmed by 8 Anne, under the name of the Governor 


and Company of Copper-Miners in England. 


At the South-Weſt corner of a lane called Cold-Harbour is 


Watermen's-Hall, a very handſome building, with its front 


— 


towards the Thames. This company was incorporated in the 
reign of Philip and Mary; but they have ſince been put under 
very ſtrict regulations. It is the ninety-firſt company on the 


city-liſt. 

| Joinere-Hall is ſituated in a place formerly called Friars- Lane, 

but now Joiners-Hall-Buildings. Within this hall is a curious 

ſreen, with a variety of figures all carved on wainſcot; 
yi 0 1 te 
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Bread -Street- Ward, which is very ſmall, took its name from 
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is wainſcotted with cedar. This company was 
oy W 5 Elizabeth in the year 15065, and is the 
| companies. rH 
8 ar Nt of hames-Street, a little to- the Eaſt of 
is Great Elbow-Lane, in which 1s the 

| : the company of Inn-Holders, a very convenient 
all . ins! daſlang. his company 1s the t irty-ſecond 
ey city-liſt, and was incorporated by Henry VII. in the 


e w-Lane is Dyers-Hall, a very convenient 
* E not Rabat A any thing remarkable. This 
which is the firft 177 the 1 original companies, 
by Edward IV. in the year 1472. | 
E. get; call Suffolk-Lane is a ie foundation for the 
Auel of youth, called Merchant-Taylors-School, from its 
r. founded by that company in the year 1638. It is a long 
te us building, and the Eaſt-ſide is ſupported by a range ot 
mo illars that form a cloiſter, within which are gool apart- 
* the maſters. There is alſo a houſe for the head-maſter, 
ages el, and a good library. There are generally about goo 
r: * this ſchool; of which number, by the ſtatutes of the 
foundation, 100 are taught gratis, 100 at 58. per quarter, and 
oft at 2s 6d. Fhey are inſtructed carefully in the learned 
Hngiages, and ſeveral of them are ſent annually to St. John's- 
College, Oxford, where they finiſh their ſtudies. : 
This ward contains only one pariſh-church, . namely, All- 
hallows the Great, ſituated at the North-Eaſt corner of All- 
hallows-Lane. The old church was deſtroyed by the Fire of 
London, and the preſent edifice erected in 168g. It was planned 
by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, but not executed with the ſame 
accuracy that was deſigned. It is eighty-ſeven feet long, ſixty 
fect broad, and thirty-three feet high to the roof, built of ſtone, 
ſtrong and ſolid. The walls are plain and maſly ; the orna- 
ments are few and ſimple, and the windows are very large. 
The tower is plain, ſquare, and divided into five ſtages, but 
terminates abſolutely ſquare and plain, without ſpire, turret, 
or pinnacles. The cornice is e by ſcrolls, over which 
riſes a baluſtrade of ſolid conſtruction, ſuitable to the building. 
This church is one of the thirteen peculiars, in London, belong- 
ing to the Archbiſhop of 8 | | 
| Vintry- Ward received its name from being the place where 
the ancient Vintners, or Wine-Merchants, who traded from 
Bourdeaux, principally reſided. It conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets and 
lanes, but contains only four buildings that merit particular 
notice, namely, two company's halls, and two pariſh churches. 
The firſt of theſe is Vintners-Hall, ſituated near Anchor- 
Lane in. Thames-Street. It is a very handſome building, with 
iron-gates before it; and behind is a pleaſant garden. This 
company was incorporated by Henry VI. and is the eleventh 
of the twelve original companies. 3 
In a place called Cloak-Lane is the hall eien to the 
zompany of Cutlers, a plain but very convenient ſtone ſtructure. 
This company was incorporated by Henry V. and is the 
eighteenth on the city-liſt. 5 
On the Eaſt-ſide of College-Hill ſtands the pariſh- church of 
St. Michael-Royal. This church received its name from being 
dedicated to St. Michael, and its vicinity to the Tower-Royal, 
which, in the reign of King Stephen, was a large fortificd caſtle 
or tower belonging to the kings of England, and at that time 
ſituated at the upper end of the ſtreet which ſtill bears the name. 
The old church was deſtroyed by the Fire of London, and the 
reſent one erected in its ſtead. It is a plain ſubſtantial ſtone 
building: enlightened by a ſingle ſeries of large arched windows, 
placed ſo high that the doors open under them. The tower 
is divided into three ſtages, and is ſurrounded at top with carved 
open-work, inſtead of a baluſtrade: from hence riſes a light- 
and elegant turret ſupported by Tonic columns, which end in a 
regular diminution, and ſupports the vane. This church is one 
of the thirteen peculiars belonging to the Archbiſhop'of Canter- 
bury, and is noted for having been the burial-place of Sir 
Richard Whittington, who was thrice Lord-Mayor of London. 
On Garlick-Hill, or Garlick-Hithe, near Thames-Street, is 
the pariſh-church of St. James, which was erected after the 
Fire of London, and is a very handſome ſtone building. The 
tower 1s divided into three ſtages, in the loweſt of which is a 
very elegant door, with coupled columns of the Corinthian, 
order, Fa the ſecond is a large window, over which is another 
of a circular form. In the third flory is a window larger than 
the former; and the cornice above this ſupports a range of 
open. work, in the place of battlements, or a baluſtrade. Above 
this is the turret, which is compoſed of four ſtages, and deco- 
rated with columns, ſcrolls, and ornaments. From the body 
of the church projects a very handſome dial; on the top of 
5 is a ſtatue of St. James, to whom the church is dedi- 
ed. 
Thames. Street reaches a conſiderable way in length, and 
paſſes through this, as well as ſeveral others of the wards of 
ondon. It is almoſt continually filled with carriages, laden 
ih all ſorts of goods, which renders it very dangerous for 
oot-paſſengers. The late improvements in paving the ſtreets 
ave been of ſome advantage to it; but the ſtreet itſelf is too 
Ragnar; admit 85 a foot- path broad enough for paſſengers to 
ome without great inconvenience. = 
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Queen-Hithe-Ward adjoins to Vintry-Ward on the Weſt, 
It derives its name from the word hythe, which, in the Saxon 
language, ſignifies a ſmall harbour; and in ancient times this 
place was diſtinguiſhed for being the harbour for large boats, 
barges, or lighters, and even for ſhips that anchored, the draw- 
bridge of London-Bridge being taken up for their admittance. 
It obtained the additional epithet of Queen in the reign of 
Henry III. from the cuſtoms collected at it being then enjoyed 
by her majeſty. Theſe cuſtoms, or tolls, were very conlider- 
able, as all veſſels, particularly thoſe laden with corn and fiſh, 
were obliged to unload at this hithe, and no where elſe. Even 
at this time the Weſt-country barges bring their lading to this 
place; and it is the greateſt meal-wharf in the city of London. 

In a ſtreet called Lambert-Hill, in this ward, is the hall be- 


longing to the company of Blackſmiths, a plain, ſolid building, 


without any decoration. "This company is very ancient, but it 
was not incorporated till the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is 
the fortieth on the city-liſt. | 

On the Weſt-ſide of Little Trinity-Lane is the hall belonging 
to the company of Paper-Stainers. It is a neat ſtructure, and 
the inſide is adorned with a ſkreen and pilaſters of the Corinthian 
order. This company was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, 
and is the twenty-eighth on the city. liſt. 

At a ſmall diſtance from this hall is a Lutheran-Chapel, 
known by the name of the Swediſh-Church, and founded by 
letters-patent of King Charles IT. 

This ward contains three pariſh-churches ; namely, St. Ni- 
cholas, Cole-Abbey; St. Mary-Somerſet ; and St. Michael, 

ucenhithe. | 

St. Nicholas, Cole-Abbey, is ſituated on the South-ſide of 
Old Fith-Street, at the corner of a place called Labour-in-vain- 
Hill. The old church was deſtroyed by the Fire of London, 
and the preſent one erected on the ſpot where it ſtood. It is a 
neat ſtructure, conſiſting of a plain body, well enlightened by 
a ſingle range of windows neatly ornamented. The tower is 
plain, but ſtrengthened with ruſtic at the corners; and the 
ſpire, which is of the maſly kind, has a gallery and many 
openings. on | | 

St. Mary-Somerſet is ſituated on the North-ſide of Thames- 
Street, oppoſite to a place called Broken-Wharf. The old 
church fuffered in 1666, and the preſent ſtructure was ſoon after 
erected in its ſtead. The body is enlightened by a range of lofty 
.arched windows, and the wall is terminated by a baluſtrade. 
The tower is ſquare, well-proportioned, and riſes to a conſider- 
able height: it is crowned at each corner with a handfome vaſe 
ſupported on a pedeſtal, with a neat turret between in the form 
of an obeliſk, and crowned with a ball. | 

St. Michael, Queenhithe, is alſo one of thoſe erected after 
the Fire of London, in which the old one was entirely con- 
ſumed. It conſiſts of a well-proportioned body, enlightened 
by a ſeries of windows; the firtt a range of lofty arched ones, 
and over them another range of large port-hole windows, above 
which are cherubs heads, and underneath feſtoons that adorn 
the lower part, and fall between the tops of the under ſeries. 
The tower is plain, but well-proportioned, and is terminated by 
a ſpire crowned with a vane in the form of a ſhip, 


TEC N IX: 

Containing a deſcriptive Account of Alderſgate, Caftle-Baynard, 
Farringdon-Within and Without, and of the public {idifices fatu- 
ated in theſe Wards. 


LDERSGATE-WARD is ſo called from one of the 

A. city-gates, which ſtood in it, of that name. This ward 
is partly in the city, and partly in the liberty. The principal 
ſtreet is one of the beſt in the city, being broad, open, and 
well paved. Towards the middle of it the Biſhops of London 
had formerly a houſe, the remains of which were burnt down 
a few years ago, and on the ground where it ſtood has been 
erected a large houſe belonging to the Right Honourable Thomas 
Harley, one of the aldermen of London. The Earls of Shafteſ- 
bury had likewiſe a houſe in this ſtreet, which was 


urchaſed 
the city of London, and part of it uſed for a L 


ying: in- 


b 
Hoſpital for married women; but this charity has been ſome 


years removed to a new building erected for the purpoſe in Old- 
Street, which will be mentioned hereafter. "Ihe remains of 
Shafteſbury-Houſe have been lately taken down, and a new 
edifice erected, called the General-Diſpenſary. It is adapted 
for the relief of the poor ſick; and the charity is ſupported ' 
by the voluntary eee of the public. | 

North-Eaſt of Alderſgate-Street, near the ſpot where the gate 
formerly ſtood, was the hall belonging to the company of Cooks; 
but it was ſome years ago deſtroyed by fire, and has not been 


ſince rebuilt. This company was incorporated by Edward IV. 
in the year 


1480, and is entitled to wear a livery: 

Near the cd end of Noble- Street is Coach-Makers-Hall ; 
but it is only an indifferent ſtructure, not containing any thing 
worthy of particular notice. This company was Incorporated 
by Charles II. in the year 1677 ; but it is exceeding poor, and 
the hall has, for many years, been let out for various purpoſes. 


At preſent the under part of it is let as a diſſenting * 


32 houſe, 
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houſe, and the upper part is occaſionally uſed by a ſociety of 
diſputants. 8 bs a 


At the North-Eait corner of Foſter-Lane is the hall belong- 
ing to the company of Goldſmiths, which is one of the beſt in 
London. The front-door is large, and adorned with columns 
of the Doric order, with the arms of the company over it. 


There are ſeveral fine paintings in this hall, N e one of 


Sir Hugh Middleton, who firſt projected the New-River. This 
company was incorporated by Edward III. in the year 1327, 
and is the fifth of the twelve original companies. It is very 
rich, and pays conſiderable ſums annually to the poor. Y 
Near the Weſt-end of Maiden-Lane is a handſome ſtructure 
called the Union-Fire-Office for aſſurance of goods and mer- 
chandiſe from loſs by fire. Its deed. of ſettlement is dated 
February 1715, and it inſures almoſt all kinds of goods. It 
is under the management of twenty-four directors, and the 
ſignature, both on the front, and worn by the porters belonging 
to it, 1s four hands joined together; repreſenting Unity. 
Before the Fire of London this ward contained five . pariſh- 
churches ; but they are now reduced to two, viz. St. Botolph's 
and St. Anne's. | . 

. St. Botolph's is ſituated on the Weſt-ſide of Alderſgate, and 
was one of the few that eſcaped the Fire of London. It be- 
came, however, ſo ruinous, that in 1752 the greateſt part of it 
was taken down and rebuilt. It is a plain brick edifice, with 
a tower ſupported on a kind of arch-work, and crowned with 


an open turret and its vane. It was anciently a rectory, but 


is at preſent a curacy in the gift of the dean and chapter of 


| Weſtminſter-Abbey. 


St. Anne's is ſituated on the North- ſide of St. Anne's-Lane. 
The old building was deſtroyed in 1666, and the preſent one 
erected in its place about three years after. It is a very plain 


edifice, not containing any thing that merits particular notice. 


Near it is a charity-ſchool, ſupported by voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tions. | 1 
It will be neceſſary, before we leave this ward, to mention 
the ſtreet called St. Martin's. le- Grand, though it is a diſtinct 
liberty, ſubject to the City of Weſtminſter. It took its name 
from a collegiate church, founded in the year 1056, for a dean 
and ſecular canons, or prieſts, dedicated to St. Martin, and 
received the epithet le Grand from the extraordinary privileges 
of ſanctuary, &c. granted to it by different monarchs. The 
church was given by Henry VII. to the monaſtery of St. Peter, 
Weſtminſter, after which the abbots of Weſtminſter claimed 
juriſdiction over the precinct. In 1548 the college was ſur- 
rendered to Edward VI. when the church was taken down and 
houſes built in its ſtead, which were let to ſtrangers, who claimed 
the benefit of the privileges and exemptions the canons for- 
merly enjoyed. In the year 1585 a great number of foreign 
tradeſmen and artificers ſituated themſelves on this ſpot, amongſt 
whom were John James, and Anthony Emerick, ſubjects of 
Philip, King of Spain, who are ſaid to have been the firſt 
ſilk-throwſters in London, and to have brought that trade into 
ngland. | | 
| K. Martin's-le-Grand conſiſts of one principal ſtreet, which 
runs from the North-eaſt end of Newgate · Street to the ſpot 
where Alderſgate formerly ſtood. The principal part of this 
ſtreet, with the courts and alleys on each ſide, compoſe the 
liberty; and here perſons who are not free of the city follow 
their reſpective trades without interruption, and vote for mem- 
bers of parliament to repreſent the City of Weſtminſter. 
Caſtle-Baynard-Ward is ſo called from a ſtrong caſtle built 
here by one Baynard, a powerful Norman baron, who came 
over with William the Conqueror. This caſtle was a place of 


built to over-awe the citizens on the Weſt. It remained ſeveral 


'' centuries, and is often mentioned by our hiſtorians ; but not the 


leaſt veſtige of it is now to be ſeen. The firſt thing that engages 
our attention in this ward 1s | 

Do&ors-Commons, which may properly be ſtyled a college, 
it being adapted for fuch as {ſtudy and practiſe the civil law; 
and in it are tried cauſes in civil and eccleſiaſtical caſes under 
the Biſhop of London and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The 


building conſiſts of two handſome ſquare courts, chiefly in- 
habited by gentlemen who profeſs the ecclefiaſtical law. Several 


particular offices are kept here, as the regiſtry of the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and the regiſtry of the Biſhop of London; in 
which offices are regiſtered all wills and other matters done in 
the eccleſiaſtical courts of thoſe fees. Here are alſo offices for 
granting licences for marriages, &c. = 

There are many courts here belonging to the civil and eccte- 
ſiaſtical law, the moſt particular of which are the following: 

1. The Court of Arches, ſo called from its having been 
originally held at Bow-Church, which was built on arches, and 
is the higheſt court under the juriſdiction of the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. In this court all appeals are directed in eccleſiaſti- 
cal matters within the province of Canterbury. 

2. The Prerogative-Court, ſo called from the prerogative of 
the Atchbiſhop of Canterbury, who can here try all diſputes 
that ariſe concerning the laſt wills of perſons within his province, 
who have left goods to the value of 10l. within the dioceſe of 
London, or to the amount of 51. in any other dioceſe. 

3. The Court of Faculties and Diſpenſations. By the powers 


* 


great ſtrength, and, like the Tower of London on the Eaſt, was 


F $ & 31.24 eee 9 wy 4 * rr * 2 0 * p FR a 
of this court, a * is enabled to do that Which 
the common courſe of law, he could not otherwiſe do 1 
ta, marry without the publication of banns; to ſucceeq ; 
a 


father in an eccleſiaſtical benefice; to hold two or mot 
| | | R e 


benefices, 25 3 | IX | ; 

4. The Court of Delegates. This is the higheſt court for... 
affairs belonging to the church, to which A 2 north 
the ſpiritual courts. The heads belonging to this court general} 


conſiſt of noblemen, biſhops, and judges both of the common 


and civil law. „ Hg ane" 

. 5- The Admiralty-Court, eſtabliſhed in the reign of Eq. 
ward III. and was formerly held in Southwark. It belongs t. 
the Lord-High-Admiral of England, and in it are cognizabſe a 
treſpaſſes committed on the ſeas, and all matters are here adjuſted 
relative to ſeamen's wages, &c. The judge of this court, v. 
muſt be a civilian, has under him a regiſter and a marſhal RY 
latter of whom carries a filver oar before the judges. Thi 
court is held in the hall of Doctors-Commons, except in te 


trials of pirates and offences committed at fea, on which 


rn the admiralty-court fit at the Seſſions-Houſe in the Old. 
ailey. „ 
In this college is a library well ſtocked with moſt forts of 


books, eſpecially in civil- law and hiſtory. Many of theſe bock; 


were given by James Gibbon, Eſq. and others have been Pur. 
chaſed by pecuniary benefactions given for that. purpoſe by eye; 
biſhop at his conſecration, | el 

On the Eaſt-ſide of Bennet's-Hill is the College of Arms, 
called the Heralds-Office, which was firſt incorporated b 
Richard III. The place where this edifice ſtands belongs! 
formerly to the Earls of Derby, who built a houſe on it, which 
becoming the property of the crown, was given to the ear]. 
marſhal and his officers, It is a ſmall neat ſquare, built of 
brick, with convenient apartments for the gentlemen, and , 
large elegant court-room. The ſupreme governor of this cour 
is the Duke of Norfolk, hereditary earl-marſhal of England, 
The next officers under the earl-marſhal are three kings a 
arms, viz. Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy. There are 
likewiſe ſix heralds, four purſuivants, and eight prodtors, 


The office of Garter is to attend the inſtalment of Knights 


, 


of that order: he carries the garter to foreign princes, ad 
regulates the funerals of the royal family and ity Cla- 
rencieux regulates the ceremonies at the funerals of thoſe 
below the degree of peers South of the Trent; and Norroy 
performs the ſame office to thoſe North 'of it. All cauſes re- 
lating to arms, eſcutcheons, achievements, and titles, are heard 
and determined in the court of this college, before the eat 
marſhal or his deputy ; and in the library are kept the recoris 
of the coats of arms belonging to every family in England, 
with an account by whom they were granted, and upon what 
occaſion. ' | IS SR OG 

This ward contains three pariſh-churches ; namely, St. Ben- 
net's, Paul's-Wharf ; St. Mary-Magdalene, Old Fiſh. Street; 
and St. Andrew-Wardrobe. | 5 

St. Bennet's is ſituated at the South- Weſt- corner of Bennet“ 
Hill, and received the additional epithet of Paul's-Wharf from 
a landing-place of that name near it adjoining to the Thames. 
The old church was deſtroyed by the F ire of London, and the 


_ one erected in its ſtead from a deſign of Sir Chriſtopher 


ren. It is a very neat ſtructure, and the body well-propor- 
tioned. The tower has ruſtic corners; and the turret and ſmall 
ſpire are raiſed from the crown of a dome. 

St. Mary-Magdalene, Old Fiſh-Street, is ſo called from its 
ſituation near the ſtreet of that name. The. old ſtructure was 
deſtroyed in 1666, and the preſent one erected on the ſame ſpot. 
It is a fmall but well-proportioned church, built with (tone, 
and enlightened by a lingle ſeries of arched windows, cach 
ornamented. with a cherub and ſcrolls, ſupporting a cornice 
which runs round the building; but theſe windows are fo hig 
from the ground, that the door opens completely under them. 


The tower is divided into two ſtages, in the uppermoſt of which 
is a large window on each ſide. From the top of the tower 


the work diminiſhes in the manner of high ſteps on each ſide; 
and on the top of thefe is a turret with a very ſhort ſpire, on 


which is placed a vafe with flames. | | 
St. Andrew-Wardrobe is ſituated near Puddle-Dock-Hi!, 


| and ſo called becauſe the king's robes were anciently kept in an 
office near the church. It is a plain brick building, erecte 
| ſince the Fire of London; and as the parith of St. Annes, 


Black-Friars, is annexed to it, it is commonly called Black- 
Friars-Church. A great monaſtery of Black-Friars former!y 
ſtood in this place; but it was taken down at the general diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes. In this place was like wife the palace 
of the Biſhop of London, but being deſtroyed by the Fire of 
London, the ground was afterwards let out on building leaſes. 
Here was alſo a ſtrong tower, where the biſhop - impriſoned the 
followers of Wickliffe. And we are informed that one 
Richard Hunne, a citizen of London, in 1515, having 3 diſpute 
with a Jet concerning ſome money which one of his relations 
had left by will to the church, Hunne proceeded againſt the 
prieſt on the ſtatute of Mortmain, which ſo enraged the clergy, 
that they accuſed him of hereſy to the biſhop, and he was com- 
mitted to this tower. The biſhop enjoined him penance z but 


the day before he was to have been ſet at liberty, he was foun 
| murdered 
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MIDDLESE X. 247 


F his cell. The chancellor, .bell-ringer, and one of I ereted, which became the cathedral of the Biſhops of London ; 
urdered 1 confeſſed that they were the murderers; [| but that being conſumed by the Fire of London, the preſent 


the biſhop's ould. take an inqueſt, a ſuit was com- 
but . e body for barely and it was carried to 
mene burnt. bs EE: | 
Sr nee, * ens have been lately made in Black- 
| Conſi d its neighbourhood: many old ruinous houſes have 
| Coe 8 5 down, new ſtreets opened, and elegant houſes 
N p i. ' : 
exefed. st leave this ward without taking notice of Pitt's- 
W x molt whe nerally called, Black-Friars-Bridge. 
Bridge be 1 8 the right honourable Sir Thomas Chitty, 
R na lor mayor, accompanied by ſeveral aldermen and com- 
Knig A the committee for the new bridge, proceeded in ſtate 
0 7 Friars, and there, in the North abutments, his Jord- 
to B lad the firſt ſtone of the intended new bridge, by ſtriking 
22 with a mallet, the officers laying the city ſword and 
N at the ſame time, in the ſight of an infinite num- 
ctators. Meth tne ; ; 
n of gold, ſilver, and copper coin of his majeſty 
King George II. were placed under the ſtone, together with an 


inſcription in Latin, in large plates of pure tin, Engliſhed 
thus: . 


On the laſt day of 8 in he year 1760, ; 
| in the beginning of the molt auſpicious reign o 
et GEORGE III. 
Sir Thomas Chitty, Knight, lord-mayor, 
| Laid the firſt ſtone of this bridge, 
Undertaken by the common-council of London 
(Amidſt the rage of an extenſive war) 
For the public accommodation, 
And ornament of the city : 
Robert Mylne being the architect. 
And that there might remain to poſterity „ 
A monument of this city's affection to the man 
| Who, by the ſtrength of-his genius, 
Ihe ſteadineſs of his mind, 
And a certain kind of happy contagion of his 
Probity and ſpirit | 
| (Under the Divine favour, 
And fortunate auſpices of George IT.) 
_ Recovered, augmented, and ſecured 
| The Britiſh empire 
In Aſia, Africa, and America, 
And reſtored the ancient reputation 
And influence of his country 
Amongſt the nations of Europe: 
The citizens of London have unanimouſly voted this 
Bridge to be inſcribed with the name of 
WILLIAM PITT. 


This bridge conſiſts of nine arches, which being elliptical, 
the apertures for navigation are large, while the bridge itſelf 
is low. When a perſon is under the principal arch, the extent 
of the vault above cannot be viewed without ſome degree of 
awe! | 

The length of the bridge from wharf to wharf is 995 Engliſh 
feet; width of the central arch 100 feet; width of the arches 
on each fide, reckoning from the central one towards the ſhores, 
ninety-eight, ninety-three, eighty, and ſeventy feet, reſpectively ; 
width of the carriage-way twenty-eight feet; and the height of 
the baluſtrade on the inſide, four feet ten inches. ; 

Over each pier is a receſs. or balcony, containing a bench, 
and ſupported below by two Ionic pillars, and two pilaſters, 
which ſtand on a ſemicircular projection of the pier, above 
high-water mark : theſe pillars give an agreeable lightneſs to 
the appearance of the bridge on either fide. There are two 
lights of ſtone ſteps at each end, defended by iron rails, for 
tie convenience of taking water: theſe ſtairs, however, by con- 
forming to the curvatures, at the end of the bridge, are more 
elegant than convenient. A flight of fifty narrow ſtone ſteps, 
without one landing- place, muſt be very tireſome to porters 
going up and down with loads, and even dangerous in froſty 
weather. The conſtruction of this bridge, on the whole, may 
deſerve merit ; but the baluſtrades, though handſome in them- 
elves, are ſo formed with reſpe& to their height, as to produce 
a very material blemiſh; for the paſſengers, in order to have 
ay proſpect as they walk over it on either ſide, muſt be formed 
like dwarfs or giants; when by the former advantage they may 
look through, and by the latter they may peep over. wm 

Farringdon-Ward Within is one of the moſt conſiderable in 
og clty, and- contains more public buildings than any other, 
the moſt ſplendid Proteſtant church in the univerſe. The 
legendary writers tell us, that when the Romans were in this 
Hand, they had a temple on this ſpot dedicated to the goddeſs 

ana; but it is ſomewhat doubtful, as there are not any re- 
Cords left to Juſtify ſuch an aſſertion. 


When the Eaſt-Saxon kings embraced the Chriſtian religion, 


a Church was built ſomewhere near this place, which was 
aterwards pulled down, and a moſt magnificent Gothic ſtructure. 


principal of which is the magnificent cathedral of St. Paul, 


— 


edifice was erected in its ſtead, aſter a model deſigned by Sir 


| Chriſtopher Wren. The firſt ſtone was laid by the architect 


himſelf on the 21ſt of June 1675 ; from which time the building 
was Carried on till the year 1710, when his ſon, Mr. Chriſtopher 
Wren, laid the laſt ſtone on the top of the lantern. | 

St. Paul's cathedral is the moſt famous of all the Proteſtant 
churches in the city. The plan is almoſt the fame as that of 
St. Peter's at Rome, in the form of a croſs, and the whole is 


built of the beſt Portland-ſtone. This edifice is exceedingly 


beautiful, and has the feweſt faults of any building of the hke 
nature and extent ; though its dreſs is at this time a little out 
of faſhion. Some, who would be thought to have ſkill in archi- 
tecture, are pleaſed to cenſure it for its heavineſs, but that ob- 
jection, upon due conſideration, will appear ill- founded. 

The valt extent of the horizontal arch of the cupola, which 
ſupports a ſtone lantern near ſeventy feet high, may well account 
tor the ſtrength of the eight piers which ſupport the whole of 
that prodigious weight. And though common obſervers aſſert, 
that thoſe, as well as the piers of all the arches withinſide, are 
too thick and heavy, yet, whoever knows any thing of the rules 
of architecture, muſt allow them to be as ſlender as the ſtrict- 
nels of thoſe rules would admit of; for the thickneſs of each 
pier is not one-third part of the void of each arch. And thoſe 
which ſupport the Be. when compared with thoſe that ſup- 
port the cupola of St. Peter's at Rome, come out to be but 
one-third part of the bigneſs of the latter, the one meaſuring 
240 feet in circumference, the other not quite eighty ; yet the 
difference in the dimenſions and weight of the two cupolas is 


nothing in proportion to that of the piers; and, upon the whole, 


St. Paul's is much 1 ſs liable to the objection of being heavy 
than St. Peter's. | 5 | 

Indeed, Gothic architeQure, which is more familiar to ſome 
perſons than the other, admits of an extravagant airineſs and 
lightneſs. In that ſort of building, the deſigner is bound down 
to no rules of proportion but what his own fancy ſuggeſts ; 
whereas, in the other, dimenſions fo univerſally followed, can- 


not be deviated from. The height of every arch hath a fixed 


proportion to its breadth ; the doors, windows, and their orna- 
ments, have the ſame; the intercolumniations, and their enta- 
blatures, are all confined to certain admeaſurements. But 
where is that exactneſs obſerved in any Gothic ſtructure? If 
theſe dimenſions (ſays a gentleman to whom we are indebted 
for much valuable information) are ſo exactly ſettled in Grecian 
architecture, and not in Gothic, how much greater muſt be 
the merit of the deſervedly-admired chef-d*auwres of the latter? 
—8t. Paul's is too narrow, and the maſlifs too ſolid and heavy 


to be agreeable. "the French ſay, no church with tranſepts, 


and a cupola ſupported with pillars, has yet been built; they 
promiſe much merit from the execution of this plan in two 
churches at Paris, S. Victoire and S. Genevieve. | | 

Sir Chriſtopher Wren had the ſatisfaction to find his work 
approved by the beſt maſters in Europe, who allowed, that the 
church of St. Peter's at Rome, which is the moſt ſtupendous in 
the world, only exceeds St. Paul's with reſpect to its huge 
dimenſions, its rich Moſaic work, the beautiful marble of which 
both its outſide and inſide entirely conſiſt, the latter in different 
colours, its ſtatues, paintings, gildings, altars, and oratories. 

The expence of this magnificent cathedral, as it was laid 
before parliament, A. D. 1711, including the building of the 
chapter-houſe near it, purchaſing of property, together with the 


_ eſtimate of what was neceſſary to complete the whole, in which 


was included a ring of twelve bells, not yet put up, nor caſt, 
as alſo the furniture for the choir, amounted to 810,380l. 4s. 

The able architect, before he ſet about the work of the 
church, would have had its ſituation removed a little to the 
North, to ſtand juſt on the ſpot of ground taken up by Pater- 
noſter-Row, and the buildings on either fide ; fo that the North- 
ſide of the cathedral would have ſtood open to Newgate-Street, 
and the South-ſide to the ground on which the church now 
ſtands. | 

By this ſituation, the Eaſt-end of the church would have 
looked directly down the main ſtreet of the city, Cheapſide; 
and for the Weſt-end, Ludgate having been removed a little 
to the North, the main ſtreet called Ludgate-Street, and Lud- 
gate-Hill, would only have ſloped a little W. S. W. eu 
two ways, one within, and the other without the gate; and all 
the ſtreet beyond Fleet-Bridge would have received no alteration 
at all. 

By this ſituation, the common thoroughfare of the city would 
have been removed at a little further diſtance from the work, 
and we ſhould not then have been obliged to walk juſt under 
the very wall, as we do now, which makes the work appear 
out of all perſpective, and is the chief reaſon of the objections 
we have mentioned, as to the outſide appearance; whereas, had 
it been viewed at a little diſtance, the building would have been 
ſeen infinitely to more advantage. 

Had Sir Chriſtopher. been allowed this ſituation, he would 
alſo have had more room for the ornament of the Weſt-end, 
which, though a moſt beautiful work, would then have been 
much more fo; and he would have added a circular piazza to it, 


after the model of that at Rome, but much more magnificent ; 


and 
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IHE ͤ AND” 
4 and an obcliſk of marble in the centre of the circle, exceed- 
ing any thing that the world can ſhew of its Kind, of mo- 

dern work. _ 1 3 7 *s | 
But the circumſtance of things hindered this noble deſign; 


and the cit being almoſt rebuilt before he obtained an order and 
_ proviſion for laying the foundation, he was preſcribed to the 


narrow ſpot where it now ſtands, in which the building, how- | 


ever magnificent in itfelf, ſtands with great diſadvantage as to 
the proſpect of it. The inconveniencies of this were ſo appa- 
rent when the church was finiſhed, that leave was at length, 
though not without difficulty, obtained, to pull down one whole 
row of ' houſes on the North-ſide of the body of the church to 
make way for the noble baluſtrade of caſt iron, raifed upon an 
handſome ſtone wall of above a yard high, that ſurrounds the 
church-yard; and, indeed, to admit light into the church, as 
well as to preſerve it from danger of fire. The two ranges of 
pilaſters on the outlide are 120 in number, the lower being of 
the Corinthian order, and thoſe above of the Compoſite. 
Between the pilaſters are niches, and the upper parts are enriched 
with curious devices. In the centre of the building riſes a 
vaft dome or cupola; and twenty feet above the roof of the 


1 


— 


laced between them, and the entablature ſupports a noble gal- 
fery, ſurrounded with a moſt beautiful ſtone baluſtrade, from 
imagination. The range of pilaſtets above theſe columns 
have windows between them, and the diameter of the dome 
decreaſes gradually from their entablature. On the ſummit of 
the dome is an elegant balcony, from whence Tiſes the lantern, 
adorned with columns of the Corinthian order, at the top of 
which is a copper ball, with the croſs, both finely guilt, which 
have the moſt agreeable effect, eſpecially when ſeen at a*proper 


4 


diſtance. | 


On the Weſt-front, and over the North and Sonth porticos, | 


are placed, at proper diſtances, the figures of the apoſtles and 
evangeliſts cut in ſtone. 

The inſide of the church is equal to its appearance from 
without. On entering the Weſt-door the mind is {truck by the 
grandeur of the viſta: an arcade, ſupported by maſſy and lofty 
pillars on each ſide, divides' the church into the body and two 
aiſles, and the view is terminated by the altar at the extremity of 
the choir. The pillars are adorned with columns and pilaſters of 
the Corinthian and Compoſite orders, and the arches of the 
roof are enriched with ſhields, feſtoohs, chaplets, and other 
ornaments. In one aiſle is the cane and oppoſite to it, in 
the other, is the morning-prayer chapel, where divine ſervice 
is performed every morning, Sundays excepted: each of theſe 
have a very beautiful ſcreen of carved wainſcot, and they are 


Both adorned with columns finely ornamented. From hence | 
| 


you come to the large croſs-aiſle between the North and South 
porticos, over which is the grand cupola or dome. On this ſpot 


the ſpectator has a fine view of the Whiſpering-Gallery, the 1 
| by Queen 


panning within the cupola, and the concave of the dome, the 
immenſity of which inſpires the mind with a pleaſing awe. 
2 The paintings, which repreſent the principal pes in St. 
- Paul's life, were executed by Sir James Thornhill ; but this has 
been conſidered as a great fault, ogy muſt not be imputed 

to the architect; for Vir Chriſtopher Wren propofed to have it 

done in Moſaic work, which would have laſted as long as the 
church, whereas the paintings are beginning greatly to decay. 
Beneath the centre of the cupola, on the floor, is a large braſs 

plate, round which the pavement 1s beautifully variegated ; but 

the figures into which. it is formed cannot be ſeen to ſuch ad- 
vantage as from the Whiſpering-Gallery above. From hence 

is a full view of the organ, richly ornamented with carved work, 

with the entrance to the choir directly under it. Thie two aiſles 

on the ſide of the choir, as well as the choir itſelf, are encloſed 

with beautiful iron rails and gates. The .organ-gallery is ſup- 
ported by eight Cotinthian columns of blue and white marble, 


and the choir has on each ſide thirteen ſtalls, beſides the biſhop's ] 


throne on the South-ſide, and the lord-mayor's on the North. 
The carving of the beautiful ranges of ſtalls, as well as that of 
the organ, are exceeding grand, and very juſtly admired by the 
curious. The reader's deik, which is at ſome diſtance from the 
pulpit, is encloſed with fine braſs rails gilt, in which is the 
figure of an eagle in braſs, that ſupports the book on his back 
and expanded wings. The altar-piece is adorned with four noble 
fluted pilaſters, painted and veined with gold, in imitation of 
lapis lazuli, and their capitals are double gilt. In the interco- 


lumniations below are nine marble pannels: the table is covered 


with crimſon velvet, and above, in two ſeries, are ſix windows, 
The floor of the choir, and indeed the whole church, is paved 
with marble, except that part within the rails of the altar, 
which is of porphyry poliſhed, and laid in ſeveral geometrical 
figures. | Kb 
| "On the South-Weſt of the church is a fine ſet of geometrical 
ſtairs, ſupported by their fixtures to the wall ; and in an apartment 
near the top of theſe ſtairs is the library, but the books are neither 
numerous or valuable. | 3 | 
In the South-Welt turret is the clock, the great bell of which 
is {aid to weigh eighty-four hundred weight. The minute hand | 
is eight feet long; the hour hand five feet five inches, and the 


1 


church is a circular range of thirty-two columns, with niches | 


whence there is fuch an extenſive proſpe& as even exceeds | 


ao 


RY 


education. 


[ ſmaller bells of different ſizes, which hang under the 8 
Theſe bells are fixed and ſtruck by hammers: the great one rm 
has a clapper, and it is tolled on the death of any of the am. 
family by means of a rope which is tied to the clapper on 10 


prayers. The length of this church, from Eaſt to Weſt ; 
cluding the portico, is 00 feet; the breadth of the Welt. wap 
180, and the breadth of the centre, including the porticos . 
From the ground to the top of the croſs the height is 344 fort oh ; 
height of the turrets 208, and that of the body of the church 8 
The area in which this church ſtands is ſurrounded with nik 
caſt iron; and eppolite the Weſt-front is a fine ſtatue of Que n 
Anne, dreſſed in her royal robes, with the ſceptre in one hn 
and a globe in the other. On the four ſides of the pedeſtal are 
figures, repreſenting England, France; Ireland, and America... 
| Some years 00 a poor black, who was delirious, returnin 
home to his lodgings at night, climbed over the rails, and broke 
ſome part of this ſtatue; but it has been fince repaired, and =y 
ſtored to its former beauty. : - ES : 
St. Paul's cathedral is tne epiſcopal church of the dioceſe 
of London; and under the biſhop are a dean, a precentor, chan 
cellor, treafurer, five archdeacons, thirty prebendaries, twenty 
| minor-canons, ſix vicars-choral, and ſeveral other inferig; 
| officers, All the prebends, or canonries, are in the collation of 
the biſhop ; and out of theſe there are three reſidentiaries, beſides 


of the concerns of the church. 5 1 

North of the cathedral is a handſome edifice belonging to it 
called the Chapter-Houſe. Here the convocation of the pro. 
| vince of Canterbury formerly fat to conſult about eccleſiaſtica} 
affairs, and to form canons for the government of the church: 


; but though they are called, by the king's writ, at every ſeſſion 


of parliament, yet they are always prorogued as ſoo as they 
have choſen prolocutors, and before they can have time to pro- 
ceed in the execution of any kind of buſineſs. The dean and 
chapter of St. Paul's, however, meet here, and regulate the 
temporal affairs of their reſpective benefices. On the Eaſt. ſide 
of St. Paul's Church-Yard is a free grammar-ſchool, founded 
and endowed by John Collet, Dean of St. Paul's, in the year 
1507, for a maſter, uſher, chaplain, and 152 ſcholars, who 
were to be inſtructed in the Latin and Greek lan uages, ſo as 
to qualify them for the univerſity. The origidal edifice was de- 
ſtroyed in 1666, and the preſent one erected in its ſtead; It is 
a plain building, but very ſpacious, and conveniently conſtructed 
for the purpoſes to which it was intended. Mr. Collet ordered 
by his will that the company of Mercers ſhould have the fole 
right of appointing both maſters] and ſcholars ; and left exhi- 
bitions. for ſuch as chooſe to finiſh their ſtudies in the uni- 
verſity. | 3 

In Gutter-Lane, Cheapſide, is the hall belonging to the com. 
pany of Embroiderers. It is a very neat building, but does not 
contain ny thing remarkable. This company was incorporated 

lizabeth, and is the forty-eighth on the city-liſt. 

| ear Foſter-Lane is the hall belong ing to the company of 
| Sadlers, which, though ſmall, is a very neat building, and has 
every convenience for the ufe of the company. This company, 
which is the twenty-fifth on the city-lift, was incorporated by 
Edward I. and is entitled to the livery, Next worthy of 
notice is | - : 
| Newgate-Market, fo called from its being, before the Fire of 
London, kept in Newgate-Street. It is a very good market, 
being plentifully ſupplied with all kinds of proviſions ; and the 


paſſages leading to it are chiefly inhabited by poulterers, butchers, 
and fiſhmongers. N 


On the South-ſide of Newgate-Market is a ſtreet called Pater- 


noſter-Row, moſtly inhabited by Bookſellers. And in a place 
called Pannier-Alley is a pedeſtal, with the figure of a boy and 


' a pannier, on which are the following words : 


When you have ſought the city round, 
Yet ſtill this is the higheſt ground. 
North of 0 Beret is Chriſt's-Hoſpital, formerly 2 
monaſtery of Grey-Friars ; but ever ſince the general diſſolution 
of religious houſes, has been appropriated to a more valuable 
and more benevolent purpoſe, namely, that of inſtructing the 
children of decayed citizens, whoſe parents had either died and 
left them orphans; or, if living, were not able to give them 
It was incorporated by letters-patent from Ed- 
ward VI. 1552, and the corporation of the .city of London 
appointed its perpetual governors. In 167g, by the munificence 
of Charles II. a -mathematical-ſchool was opened here, and 
endowed with 370l. a year. And in 2694 Sir John Moore 
opened a writing-ſchool. 55 5 
It is common for the boys to remain ſeven or eight years on 
the foundation, after which, ſome are fent to the univerſity, and 
| ſome to ſea, but the greateſt part are bound out apprentices to 
freemen, at the expence of the hoſpital. Their habit is like the 
dreſs of the age when the hoſpital was firſt endowed, namely, 3 
blue coat bound in the middle by a belt; a black bonnet, and a 
band of linen at their necks. : 


figures two feet ſeven inches. The quarters are ſtruck on two 


\ ſupported by pillars of the Doric order. Part of the old cloifer 


— 


occaſians.. In the oppoſite turret is the bell that is rung for 


the dean, ſo called from their continual reſidence, to take care 


There is a fine ſquare in the middle, round which is a piazza, 
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Das but ſo many improvements have been added 
is ſtill r og a” impoſſible to make a proper diſtinction, - 


to it, wat it in d this ſtructure, and reflect on the bene- 
No perſon po — it was inſtituted, without fhedding a 
wo — 1855 to the memory of that young and pious prince, 
tear of gra who was taken to a better life before he had time 


Karat Ts of his liberality. 


to ſee the effſeQs of dation are now under the direQion 
| this royal foundation are now under 
e affairs 1 ee number of governors, beſides a 


rd, clerk, and other proper officers. 


of 2 Jrefident, 
phi, th of the children at church on à Sunday at Chriſt- 


t ſupper on Sunday evening, was reckoned as 
Church, 2nd zu in London, and occaſioned a conſtant reſortof 


ole of all ranks; 


and the good management of the houſe, Dependent 


8 charity is alſo a houſe at Hertford, Where diet, 
ſchooling, and lodging are provided for the younger boys. 


fide of Warwick-Lane, in Newgate-Street, is the 
3 It is a very noble ſtructure, built with 
brick and ſtone, the entrance to it is through a grand octangular 

h. crowned with a dome that finiſhes in a cone. The in- 
3 deſigned by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and is very elegant 
and well enlightened: The central building, which contains 
the library and other rooms of ſtate and convenience, was the 
deſign of Inigo Jones. The aſcent to the door is by a flight of 
ſteps, and in the under part is a baſement ſtory, The whole 
front is decorated with pilaſters of the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders. In the centre, over the door-caſe, is the ſtatue of King 
Charles II. placed in a niche, and directly oppoſite, on the 
inner front of the octangular porch, ſtands that of Sir John 
Cutler. The buildings that compoſe the two fides of the court 
are uniform, and have the window caſes handſomely ornamented. 
The orders are well executed, and the whole edifice is both 
beautiful and commodious. 

The different apartments belonging to this college conſiſt of a 
committee- room; a library furniſhed with books by Sir Theodore 
Mavern, and the Marquis of Dorcheſter; a great hall for the 
quarterly meetings of the doctors, adorned with pictures and 
ſculpture; a theatre ſor anatomical diſſections; a preparing room, 
where are thirteen tables, containing all the muſcles of the 
human body; and over all there are garrets to dry the herbs for 


the uſe of the diſpenſatorꝛ. 


In a narrow paſſage, called Cock- Alley, leading from Ave- 


Maria-Lane, is the hall belonging to the company of Stationers. 
It is a plain brick building, but contains very ſpacious and con- 
venient apartments. There is an aſcent to it by a flight of ſteps, 
and it is enlightened by two ſeries of windows; the lower large 

and upright, and the upper of an elliptical form. Beneath it, and 
at the Narth-oad, are warehouſes for the company's ſtock. 
This company was firſt incorporated by Philip and Mary; but 
they had no right to a livery and court of aſſiſtants till the reign 
of Charles II. At preſent it is endowed with very ample 
privileges, and they give very confiderable ſums annually to the 


dor. | 
5 On the Eaſt-ſide of Water-Lane, Black-Friars, is the hall 
belonging to the company of Apothecaries. It is a very hand- 
ſome building, with a pair of gates in front that lead into a paved 
court; at the upper end of which you aſcend by a grand flight of 
ſtairs into the EE. built with brick and ſtone, and adorned 
with columns of the Tuſcan order. The ceiling of the court- 
room and of the hall are elegantly ornamented with fret-work : 
the wall is wainſcotted fourteen feet high, and adorned with the 
buſt of Dr. Gideon Delaun, Apothecary to King James I. and 
with ſeveral pieces of exceeding good painting; among which 
is the portraiture of King James I. and of the gentleman who 
procured their charter, and who had been obliged to leave France 
for religion. There are two large laboratories, one for chymical, 
and the other for galenical preparations ; where great quantities 
of the beſt medicines are prepared for the uſe of Apothecaries 
and others; particularly for the ſurgeons of the royal-navy, who 
here furniſh their cheſts with all uſeful and neceſſary medicines. 
This company was originally incorporated with. that of the 
Grocers in 1606, but in 1617 they obtained a ſeparate charter; 
and = at preſent a livery company, and the fifty-eighth on the 
city. liſt. | | 
On the Weſt-fide of Water-Lane was a ſtructure called Scots- 
Hall, eſtabliſhed for the relief of ſuch poor people as are natives 
of that country, and have been reduced to poverty in London, 
as alſo for educating the orphans of Scots parents; but the building 
has been lately pulled down. This ſociety was founded by James 

inner, a Scots merchant of London, who reſolved to give part 
of his fortune towards the relief of his indigent countrymen; for 
which purpoſe, having prevailed with a ſociety of Scotimen, who 
compoſed a box-club, to join their ſtock to the ſum he intended to 
advance, he obtained a charter in the year 1665, by which they 
were conſtituted a body politic and corporate. This charter was 
confirmed the following ear, and ſeveral new privileges were 
added to the former one. y this laſt charter they were empowered 
to erect an hoſpital within the Cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
to be called, © The Scots-Hoſpital of King Charles II.“ and to 
chooſe governors; who were declared to be a bod y politic and cor- 
Porate, and to have a common ſeal. All matters belonging to this 
corporation are managed by - the governors without fee or reward; 
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| Friday-Street ; St. Augultine's ; 
Chriſt-Church, Newgate- Street; and St. Martin's, Ludgate. 


who uſed to admire the neatneſs of their S 
treet. 


ſpot where the old one ſtood, which was entirely deſtroyed. It 
is a ſubſtantial ſtructure, built with ſtone, and well paved and 


for they not only dedicate their time to the benefit of the ſoctety; 
but alſo contribute quarterly to the ſupport of it. They relieve 
thoſe who are diſtreſſed, provide for the ſick, and give penſions 
to the reduced and infirm. | 

This ward contains five pariſh-churches; namely, St. Matthew, 
St. Vedaſt, Folter-Lane ; 


St, Matthew's church, which is ſituated on the Weſt⸗ſide of 
Friday-Street, was erected ſince the Fire of London, the old 
one being deſtroyed in that conflagration. It is a plain ſtone 
building, with one ſeries of large arched windows; and at the 


Eaſt end is the ſteeple, which conſiſts of a ſquare, brick tower, 
void of ornament. 


St. Auguſtine's is ſituated at the Weſt-corner of Watling- 
It was erected after the Fire of London on the ſame 


wainſcotted; the pulpit is finely embellithed, and the altar- piece 
is ſpacious and beautiful: in the front is a very handſome pedi- 
ment ſupported by pillars in imitation of porphyry, and on the 
top of the pediment are the king's arms. | 

St. Vedaſt, Foſter-Lane, is one of thoſe repaired ſince the 
fire in 1667 ; for although the ancient edifice was conſiderably 
damaged, yet it was not wholly deſtroyed. The old ſteeple 


ſtood till the year 1694, when it was taken down, and the pre- 


ſent one rebuilt of ſtone at, the expence of the pariſhioners; 
The body of the church is well enlightened by a range of win- 
dows, which are placed ſo high that the doors open under them. 
The tower is plain; and the ſpire, which is ſhort, is ſupported 
by a double baſe. 

Chriſt-Church is ſituated on te Weſt-fide of Butcher-Hall- 
Lane, Newgate-Street, and received its name from the ancient 
monaſtery which ſtood near it. The old church was deſtroyed 
by the Fire of London, and the preſent beautiful ſtructure raiſed 
on the ſpot-where it ſtood. It 1s one of the handſomeſt pariſh- 
churches in London, being deſigned and finiſhed with the 
greateſt ' judgment. The tower is ſquare, on which is a fine 
turret and vaſes; and the pulpit is carved in the moſt ingenious 
manner. The altar is extremely handſome, encloſed with rails, 
and the pavement within is of black and white marble. Over 
each of the ſide aiſles is a gallery, beſides a conſiderable one at 
the Weſt-end, where the children belonging to Chriſt's-Hoſpital 
ſit to hear divine ſervice. On the South-ſide of the church, 
without, has been lately erected a plain, but neat brick building, 
which is uſed as a veſtry-room for the convenience of the mi- 
niſters who officiate in the church. | | 

St. Martin's is ſituated on the ſpot where Ludgate ſtood, and 
from that received the latter part of its name. The old church 
was deſtroyed by the Fire of London, and the preſent edifice 
erected on the ſame ſpot. It is a plain building, tolerably well 
enlightened; and the ſteeple conſiſts of a plain tower, with a 
lofty ſpire raiſed on a ſubſtantial arcade, on the ſummit of which 
riſes the vane, —T his church has been lately repaired and beau- 
tified, 

Farringdon-Ward- Without, the laſt we have to mention, is 
one of the largeſt belonging to the city, though ſituated without 
the bounds of its walls. It contains many remarkable edifices, 
among which the firſt we ſhall notice is | 

St. Bartholomew's-Hoſpital, ſituated near Smithfield, It. 
was originally founded and endowed hy Reyhere, one of the firſt 
ſherifts of London, in the year 1102, and afterwards endowed 
by Henry VIII. The original building eſcaped the Fire of 
London, but at length became ſo ruinous, that in 1729 the 
governors reſolved to rebuild it according to a plan drawn by the 
ingenious. Mr. Gibbs; but it was not completed till within theſe 
few years. With reſpect to the building itſelf, it is, perhaps, 
the nobleſt edifice of the kind in the univerſe. It conliſts of a 
large: quadrangle, joined by gateways; and every part of the' 
ſtructure has been deſigned with ſo much judgment, and execu- 
ted with ſuch ingenuity, that no unprejudiced perſon can behold 
it without diſtinguiſhed admiration. The front of the hoſpital, 
next Smithfield, is adorned with pilaſters, entablatuxe, and 
pediments of the Tonic order, with the figure of King 
Henry VIII. ſanding in full proportion in a niche; and the 
figures of two cripples, one on each fide. This ſide of the 
building is allotted for the public buſineſs of the hoſpital. It 
contains a large hall for the general courts of the governors ; a 
compting-houſe for. the meetings of committees ; rooms tor 
examining, admitting, and diſcharging of patients; with other 
neceflary offices. On the ſtair-caſe are ſeveral paintings by the 
late ingenious Mr. Hogarth, particularly the Pool of Betheſda 
and the Good Samaritan, which for truth of colouring and 
expreſſion, are ſaid to equal any thing of the kind in Europe. 
The other three ſides of the building contain the wards for the 


reception of patients; in each of which are upwards of twenty 


beds. This hoſpital is under the immediate inſpection of the 
lord-mayor and court of aldermen; but there are alſo a great 
number of other governors, entitled to act as ſuch in conſequence 
of their being ſubſcribers. 

Smithfield {otherwiſe called Weſt-Smithfield, to diſtinguith it 
form another place in the Eaſtern part of London, called Ealt- 
Smithfield) is, perhaps, the greateſt market in the univerſe for 
cattle, which is held here on Mondays and Fridays; while 

3 R Tuc ſdays, 
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felons, and the North one for the debtors. Each of theſe wings 


one's memory, requires no further enlargement. 
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Tueſdays, Thurſdays, and Saturdays, are appropriated for the 


ſale of hay. King Henry II. granted to the priory of St. Bar- 
tholomew the privilege of keeping a fair annually at Bartho- 
lomew-tide, on the eve, the day, and the morrow, to which the || 
clothiers of England, and the drapers of London, repaired, and 
had their booths and ſtandings in the church-yard within the 
priory, which was ſeparated from Smithfield only by gates that 
were locked every night, and watched, for the ſafety of the goods 
- depoſited there; and the- narrow ſtreet, or lane, afterwards built 
where the cloth was ſold, ſtill retains the name of Cloth-Fair. 
This fair, which was at firſt inſtituted for the convenience of 
trade, was at length prolonged to a fortnight, and became of 
little other uſe but for idle youth and looſe people to reſort to, 
on which it was again reduced to the original term of three days; 
and the booths for drolls and plays, erected in the middle of 
Smithfield, by the falling of which ſeveral perſons had loſt their 
lives, were prohibited in future. In the days of chivalry Smith- 
field was the place where juſts and tournaments were held before 
our kings and their courts ; of which ſeveral inſtances, are upon 
record, particularly in the reigns of Edward III. Richard II. 
Henry Iv. V. VI. and Edward IV. In the middle part of 
| Smithfield, and in the centre of the ſpace now enclofed with 
rails, many martyrs were burnt at the ſtake, for their ſteady ad- 
herence to the principles of the Reformation, and their. oppoſing 
the doctrines peculiar to the church of Rome. Through 
Smithfield is a very extenſive fquare, ſurrounded with many good | 
buildings, yet the area of it is in r filthy, owing to the 
great number of cattle, horſes, &c. that are brought to it 
twice a week. The outſide of the area is the market-place for 
beaſts and horſes : the North-Weſt corner for ſheep and calves, 
and the North-Eaſt corner for hogs, &c. 

In Giltſpur-Street, leading from Smithfield to the Old-Bailey, 
the houſes have lately been pulled down, the ſtreet conſiderably 
widened, and ſeveral capital buildings erected on the ſpot ; as 
alſo the New Compter, which is a large convenient building, 
built with ſtone, and runs parallel with Newgate. 

In Angel-Court, Snow-Hill, is the Hand-in-Hand Fire- 
Office, eſtabliſhed in 1696, for 1 only. It is under 
the management of twenty- four directors, choſen from among 
the principal proprietors. | | 

In the ſtreet called the Old-Bailey is Juſtice-Hall or the 
Seſſions-Houſe, where all offences committed in London and 
Middleſex are tried. The old building being in a ruinous con- 
dition, was a few years ago taken down, and a ſpacious ſtone 
edifice erected in its ſtead. On each of the ſides of this building 
is a flight of ſteps that lead to the court-room, which has a 

llery on each fide for the accommodation of ſpectators. 
Fe priſoners are brought to this court from Newgate ; and 
there is a convenient place under the Seſſions-Houſe, in front, 
for detaining the ors till they are called upon their tri- 
als. There-are alſo rooms for the grand and petty jury, with 
other neceſſary and convenient apartments. A court is held 
here eight times a year, by the king's commiſſion, of Oyer and 
Terminer, for the trial of priſoners. The judges are, the lord- 
mayor, the aldermen paſt the chair, and the recorder, who, on 
theſe occaſions, are attended by both the ſheriffs, and by one or 
more of the national judges. The offences committed in the 
city are tried by a jury of citizens, and thoſe committed in 
the county by a jury formed of the houſe-keepers in the 


county. | 
Adjoining to the Seſſions-Houſe, on the North-ſide, is the | 


new priſon of | 

Newgate. This edifice is entirely of ſtone, and conſiſts of 
two wings, with a handſome building in the centre for the uſe 
of the keeper. The South-wing is the part adapted for the 


form a large ſquare, in the centre of which is an area for the 
priſoners to walk in, to receive the benefit of the air. The ſides 
of theſe ſquares conſiſt of different rooms for the confinement of 
the priſoners, and in one of the diviſions of the South wing is a 
very neat chapel. Over the doors leading into the priſon, on 
each fide of the keeper's houſe, are large bunches of chains in 
imitation of fetters. In the front, and at the end of the wings, 
are niches for ſtatues. The whole building is of conſiderable 
extent, and appears a very uniform and grand edifice. Near 
to the principal door the-malefaQors are now executed, who 
formerly, for many years, were carried in carts to Tyburn. Pity 
it is, to a reflecting mind, that ſo expenſive and noble an edifice 
ſhould be erected for ſuch unhappy inhabitants! Nor leſs 
aſtoniſhing is it that a building ſo ſtrong, and which might have 
been eaſily defended, ſhould have been ſet on fire, greatly 
damaged, and the keeper's houſe entirely deſtroyed, by a few 
vile incendiaries. This melancholy tranſaction, with others of 
a like nature, happened in 1780, and being recent in every 


On the South-ſide of the Setlions-Houſe, nearly adjoining 
to it, 18 a 

Surgeons-Hall, a very handſome and ſpacious ſtructure. 
The front of the hall has a baſement- ſtory with ſquare windows; 
and there is an aſcent to the principal door by a double flight of 
iteps, between which, below, is a door level with the ground, 
for the convenience of bringing in dead bodies for diſſection, 
all thoſe executed for murder being afterwards brought hither 


- 


punil 


for that purpoſe. At the height of the ſteps is a range of Loni | 


pilaſters between the windows, of which there are two ferie 

{tory of large ones, with ſquare ones over them. The entabl a 
ture of the pilaſters ſupports a plain attic courſe, crowneq i 
vaſes. The theatre 11 diſſections and anatomical leQure, 7 


an octagon, in each ſide of which is a niche intended to receive the 


ſkeletons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed criminals who are ſent here for 


diſſection; ſeveral of which are at preſent occupied, I 


company of ſurgeons having been ſeparated from that of th 
Barbers, as we have before obſerved, was incorporated by 1a 
of parliament in 1745 ; and it is now one of the companies be 
longing to the city of London. : 

leet-Market, the next thing that engages our attention 


is held on a part of Fleet-Ditch, which has for many years been 
arched over with ſtone and brick. In the centre of the marks: 


is a long building covered in, containing two rows of ſhop; 


with a convenient paſſage between them, into which light i; 
admitted by windows along the roof. Over the centre is placed 
a neat turret, with a clock in it. From the South-end of the 


market-houſe piazzas extend on each ſide to Fleet-Street, for 


the convenience of fruiterers and others. At the North-end are 
two rows of butchers ſhops, and from thence to Holborn 2 
ſpacious opening is left for gardeners and dealers in herbs. On 
the Eaſt-ſide of this market is the Fleet-priſon, which has with. 
in theſe few years been rebuilt, and the entrance to it elegantly 
fronted with ſtone. Priſoners for debt may be removed to thi; 
priſon from any part of England by writ of Habeus Corpus 
and enjoy the benefit of the rules off condition of their behaving | 
with propriety. To the South, on the Weſt-ſide of the tree; 
leading to Black-Friars-Bridge, is | | 
Bridewell-Hoſpital, ſo called from its ſituation near a well 


belonging tothe ancient church of St. Bride. It was originally 
a royal 7; atk in which ſtate it continued till the reign of 
„ wh 


Edward o gave it to the city for the lodging of poor 
ve Fre ng people, and to be a houſe of correction for vagabone; 
and other diſſolute perfons. The old building was deſtroyed by 


| the Fire of London, and the preſent one foon after erected in 


the manner it now appears, except the front, which, on the com- 
pletion of Black-Friars-Bridge, was taken down, and rebuilt 
ſeveral feet backwarder, to give the ſtreet a ſtraight direction from 
Fleet-Street to the Bridge; by which means the front court is 
much contracted from its original ſize. ' 

This hoſpital conſiſts of two courts, the buildings in which 
are convenient, and not irregular. At the South-end of the 
firſt court is a neat chapel, with a ſquare roof and two gal- 
leries at the North and Weſt ſides, ſupported by columns 
of the Tuſcan order; at the Weſt-end are places for the 
boys belonging to the hoſpital, and a place ſet apart for 


the uſe of the priſoners. The ſides of the chapel are brick, 


and the wainſcot and finiſhing very neat. The. altar-piece 
conſiſts of two pilaſters, with their entablature and circular 
pediment of the Corinthian order; between which are the 
commandments written in gold letters- on a black ground, 
and the Lord's Prayer and Creed in gold on blue, in gilt 
frames, and further enriched with gilt cherubs, leaves, fruits, 
&c. carved in relievo. The whole chancel is neatly paved 
with black and white marble. The court-room is adorned 
with columns of the Compoſite order, a gallery, &c. but the 
molt valuable embelliſhments are the ſeveral handſome tables, 
whereon the names of the benefactors are pencilled in gold 
letters. In this room is a chair for the preſident, and conve- 
nient ſeats for the governors. At the North-end of the room, 
e oppoſite the preſident's chair, is a place ſet apart for the 

ment of criminals, in which is a machine for the con- 
venience of their being whipped in preſence of the court. For 
the encouragement of manufactures, a number of handicraft 


tradeſmen, as flax-dreſſers, taylors, weavers of different branches, 


ſhoe-makers, pin-makers, &c. are allowed habitations in this 
hoſpital, for the purpoſe of taking apprentices, at the appointment 
of the governors, to train up to their reſpective occupations. 
Theſe tradeſmen are termed Arts-Maſters of Bridewell, and 
their . are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Bridewel:- 
Boys. hey have a very ſingular dreſs, conſiſting of cloſe blue 
cloth jackets, without any ſkirts, long trowſers of the ſame thick 
ſtuff, and white hats. After they have ſerved their apprentice- 
ſhips faithfully, they are not only made free of the city, but 
alſo receive a preſent of 10l. from the hoſpital. This hoſpital 
is. likewiſe uſed as a houſe of correction for all looſe women, 
pickpockets, vagrants, and incorrigible and diſobedient {crvants 


who are committed by the lord-mayor and court of aldermen; 


as alſo apprentices by the chamberlain of the city, who ate 


obliged to beat hemp, and, if the nature of their offence requires 


it, to undergo the correctĩon of whipping. 

On the South. ſide of Fleet-Street, at a ſmall diſtance from 
Bridewell-Hoſpital, is Dorſet-Court, or Saliſbury-Court, ſo 
called from its being the place where formerly ſtood the manſion 
of the Biſhop of Saliſbury, which was afterwards inhabited dy 
the Earls of Dorfet. And between this court and the Thames 
is the office belonging to the New-River-Company, Which 
3 brick edifice, built in a very neat and uniform 

e. 

T the Weſt of Saliſburv-Conft is a diſtrict known by tle 
name of White-Friars. This place is ſo called ro 
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ay armelites, who had their houſe in this place, 
WARP His 008 to which probably extended to the water- 
- he were clothed in white, and having made a vow 
bow ert 7 lived by begging. Their convent was founded by 
of woo Gray, Kot. 6, A to the Lord Gray of Codnor in 
8 — ire, in the year 1241, and afterwards rebuilt by Hugh 
2 Earl of Devonſhire, about the year 1330. On the 
ec of the priory, the church and convent, in proceſs of 
a became ſo ruinous, that they were pulled down; after 
hich the ground was converted to private buildings, and now 
ki pk ſeveral courts, lanes, and alleys, but the houſes in 
SI are in a very decayed and ruinous condition. A little 
Aae to the Weſt from White-Friars, is a place called 
Serjeants-Inn, which conſiſts of very handſome and uniform 
buildings: it was ormerly an inn of court for ſerjeants, but 
is now private property. Ihe hall is converted into an office for 
the oy 3 hls. Society for a Perpetual Aſſurance, which was in- 
corporated in the year 1706. The next place that claims our 
attention in this ward is the. : 

Temple, ſo called from its being anciently the property of the 
Knights-Templars, before that order was aboliſhed in the reign 
of Edward II. It was afterwards. purchaſed. by the gentlemen 
of the law, and at preſent forms two ſocieties, or colleges, 

where young gentlemen, upon paying of certain dues, are en- 


titled to the uſe of two libraries; and after they have ſtudied five 


ears, and performed all their exerciſes, are called up to the bar. 
Theſe two ſocieties are diſtinguithed by the appellations of Inner 


and Middle Temple; and though they have eparate halls, yet 


they both reſort to the ſame church. 
he Inner-Temple adjoins to White-Friars, and in it are 

ſeveral public offices: particularly, the Plea-Office for the court 
of King's-Bench, the Crown-Office, Prothonotary's-Office, 
Exchequer-Office, and Paper-Office. Betwixt theſe offices is a 
fine area, called the King's-Bench-Walks, from the bottom of 
which was formerly a good proſpe&t of the Thames, Black- 
Friars-Bridge, and ſeveral parts of Surrey ; but this proſpect is 
now greatly impeded by a ſpacious piece of ground having 
been taken in from the Thames to enlarge the gardens of the 
Temple. The hall belonging to this ſociety is a ſmall, but ex- 
ceeding neat ſtructure; and in it is a library of well-choſen 
books. The kitchen adjoins to it on the Weſt ; and the ſigna- 
ture by which it is known from the Middle-Temple is a Flying- 
Horſe. ; | 

The Middle-Temple ſtands Weſt of the other, and the en- 
trance to it from Fleet-Street is by a handſome gate, built in the 
ſtyle of Inigo Jones, in the year 1684. The front of it, though 
narrow, is graceful : it 1s built of brick, with four large ſtone 
pilaſters of the Ionic order, and a handſome pediment. In a 
_ courſe of ſtone, between the. firſt and ſecond ſtory, are cut the 
following words: © Surrexit. Impenſis Societat. Med. Templi, 
MDCLXXXIV.” and beneath it, juſt over the gate, is the 
figure of a Holy Lamb. | | 

The great hall belonging to the Middle-Temple is very 
ſpacious and beautiful, and eſteemed one of the fineſt halls in 
the kingdom. It was originally built in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. but the preſent edifice was erected in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1572. In the treaſury-chamber 
1s preſerved a great quantity of armour, which belonged to the 
Knights-Templars, conſiſting of helmets, breaſt and back- 
pieces, a halberd, and two very beautiful ſhields, with iron 
ſpikes in the centres of the length of ſix inches, and each about 
twenty pounds weight; they are curiouſly engraved, and one 
of them richly inlaid with gold; the inſides are lined with leather 
ſtuffed, and the edges are adorned with ſilk fringe. But the 
molt remarkable building in the Temple is the old church, 
which is common to both ſocieties, and originally belonged to 
the Knights-Templars of Jeruſalem. It was firſt founded in 
the year 1185, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary; but was 
more generally known- by the name of the founders, than the 
perſon to whom it was dedicated. The original church was 
taken down in 1240, and another erected after the ſame model. 
The preſent edifice was one of thoſe that eſcaped the Fire of 
London ; but in 1695 the South-Weſt part was new-built, and 
in 1706 the whole was thoroughly repaired. This beautiful 
Gothic ſtructure is built of ſtone, firmly put together, and 
enriched with ornaments. It conſiſts of a long body with a 
turret, and at the Weſt-end is a tower that has much the 
appearance of a piece of fortification. The windows that en- 
lighten the body of the church are large and well proportioned : 
they are compoſed of three Gothic arches; a principal, and a 
lower on either ſide. Theſe windows are ſo cloſe together, that 
there are but very ſlender piers between them to ſupport a 


heavy roof; they are therefore ſupported with buttreſſes; but 


theſe buttreſſes, as in moſt Gothic ſtructures, exclude more 
light than the piers would have done had they been larger, and 
the windows conſiderably leſs. The tower, which is very 
aally, has but few windows, and thoſe ſmall, yet there are 
buttreſſes carried up between them. The top of it is crowned 
WIN plain ſquare battlements, and from the centre riſes a vane. 
3 the body of the church is {mall and plain, and 
8 a bell. In ſhort, the outſide of this building has a moſt 

: ie appearance; but the greateſt beauties of it are within. 
ne Found tower, which is the entrance to thc church, is ſup- 


« which are ſeveral inns of court, with public offices 3 to 


ported within by ſix pillars wainſcotted with oak ſix feet high, 

and adorned all round, except the Eaſt- part, which opens into 

the church, with an upper and lower range of ſmall arches, with 

black apertures ; but the moſt remarkable objects in this part 

are the tombs of eleven of the Knights-Templars, who lie in- 

terred here; eight of which are covered with the figures of 
armed knights: of theſe, five lie croſs-legged, to mdicate that 

they had made a vow to go to the Holy Land to make war with 

the Infidels. The firſt of theſe was William Marſhall the elder, 

Earl of Pembroke, who died in the year 1219 ; the ſecond was 
William Marſhall his ſon, who died in 1231; and a third was 
Gilbert Marſhall, brother to William, who was ſlain in a tour- 
nament at Hertford, in the year 1241. The other effigies lie 
ſtraight-legged. The reſt of the tombs are only coped ſtone, but 
they are all made of grey marble. The tower is divided, from 
the body of the church by a very handſome ſcreen in the modern 
taſte. The body of the church has three roofs, ſupported by tall 
and ſlender pillars of Suſſex marble. The windows are all 
adorned with ſmall ncat pillars of the ſame ſtone, and the floor 
is payed with black and white marble. The aiſles are five in 
number; three, as uſual, running Eaſt and Weſt, and two croſs 
aiſles. The walls are neatly wainſcotted with oak about eight 
feet high ; and the altar-piece, which is of the ſame wood, is 
much higher, finely carved, arid adorned with four pilaſters and 
two columns of the Corinthian order : it is alſo ornamented with 
cherubs, a ſhield, feſtoons, fruit, and leaves. The pulpit, which 
is placed near the Eaſt-end of the middle-aifle, is finely carved 
and veneered ; the ſounding- board is pendant from the roof, and 
enriched with ſeveral carved arches, a crown, feſtoons, cherubs, 
&c. The ſcreen, which ſeparates the tower from the body of 
the church, is of wainſcot, and adorned with ten pilaſters of the 
Corinthian order, with three portals and pediments. The organ- 
gallery is ſupported by two fluted Corinthian columns, and 
ornamented with an entablature and a compaſs-pediment, with 
the king's arms well carved. Near the pediment, on the South- 
ſide, is an enrichment of cherubs, and a carved figure of a 
Pegaſus, the badge of the ſociety of the Inner-Temple; and in 
the pediment, on the North-ſide, is an enrichment of cherubs, 
and the figure of a Holy Lamb, the badge of the ſociety of the 
Middle- Temple: for though theſe two ſocieties have one church, 
they ſeldom fit in it promiſcuouſly ; the gentlemen of the Inner- 
Temple ſitting on the South, and thoſe of the Middle- Temple 
on the North- ſide of the middle-aiſle. This antique church con- 
tains the monuments and tombs of many eminent judges, maſters 
in chancery, and lawyers, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their abilities and integrity in their reſpective callings. The 
miniſter, or, as he is called, the maſter of the Temple, is a 
clergyman choſen by both ſocieties ; but afterwards appointed by 


letters-patent under the great ſeal. Near the Temple is the 
gate called 5 | 7 


Temple-Bar, which encloſes the ward of Farringdon-With- 
out, and divides the liberties of London on the Weſt from Weſt- 
minſter. This gate conſiſts of a very handſome and noble arch, 
with a poſtern on each ſide for the convenience of foot-paſſengers. 
It is built entirely of Portland ſtone, with ruſtic work below, 
and of the Corinthian order above. The arch is elliptical, and 
very flat, and the whole forms a very elegant appearance. Over 
the gateway, on the Eaſt-ſide, in two niches, are ſtone ſtatues, 
one of Queen Elizabeth, and the other of King James I. with 
the king's arms over the key- ſtone: and on the Weſt-ſides are 
the ſtatues of King Charles J. and King Charles II. in Ro- 
man habits. At this gate the herald, on the demiſe of the king, 
uſually proclaims hig ſucceſſor. Peace is likewiſe proclaimed, 
and war declared here; and ſince the beginning of the preſent 
century, the heads of ſome rebel officers, who ſuffered for 
high-treaſon were put upon it; but they have been down for 
ſeveral years, being totally deſtroyed by time. | 

At a ſmall diſtance from Temple-Bar is Chancery-Lane, in 


the law ; but they are all out of the city except Serjeants-Inn, 


where the judges and Serjeants have their ſeveral chambers and 


apartments. EET 

Near the laſt- mentioned building is another of the like kind 
called Clifford's-Inn, which is a very pleaſant place, with a neat 
garden, and a hall finiſhed in the Gothic taſte. The office be- 


longing to the Marſhal's-Court is in this inn, where the 


ſteward, prothonotary, and attornies, have their offices and 
chambers. | | 

In Crane-Court, Fleet-Street, near the erd of Fetter-Lane, 
is the houſe beJonging to the Royal-Society, eſtabliſhed for the 
advancement of natural and experimental philoſophy. It was 
begun by Dr. John Wilkins in the year 1650, but was not in- 
corporated till ten years after. | 

On the Eaſt-ſide of Fetter-Lane is Nevill's-Court, in which is 
the place of worſhip belonging to the Moravians, properly called 
Unitas Fratrum, or United Brethren ; an ancient German epiſ- 


copal church, who claim their ſucceſſion from John Huſs, and 


Jerome of Prague. In this ward is a certain diſtri called the 
Liberty of the Rolls. It was formerly appropriated for the re- 


| ception of ſuch Jews as had embraced the Chriſtian religion, 


who were allowed a ſufficient maintenance to ſupport them. A 
prieſt was appointed to preach to them, but his arguments 
ſeemed not to have any great weight, for many of the new 

| converts 
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converts relapſed to their old religion; and when their, brethren! 
were baniſhed from England, they voluntarily choſe to follow 


them: ſo that this place was appropriated for the reception of 
the maſter of the rolls, and ſuch officers as acted under him, 
in 1977, but it docs not appear that any records were lodged 
here till about ſix years afterwards. In this place is now the 
houſe where the maſter of the rolls reſides in 'Term-time, and 


an old Gothic chapel, in which the records are kept, and divine 
ſervice performed. There is alſo a hall here, where the maſter 


of the rolls hears cauſes, and attendance is given all day, for 
the benefit of fuch as have occaſion to examine the records. 
The clergyman who preaches in the chapel is appointed by the 
maſter of Ute rolls; and on the walls are ſeveral monuments 
and inſcriptions. This liberty extends a conſiderable length, 
and no perſon can be arreſted-in it, unteſs the writ is endorſed 
by the maſter or his fecretary. | 

The liberties of the city extend to Holborn-Bars, near which 
is 'Staples-Inn, one of thoſe belonging to the Chancery, and 
ſubje& to the ſociety of Gray's-Inn. It conſiſts of two courts, 
and is pleaſantly ſituated, with an agreeable walk behind. Near 
the above is Bernard's-Inn, which is alſo, an inn of Chancery, 
and ſubordinate to Gray's-Inn. It conſiſts of three ſmall courts, 


the largeſt of which has a paſſage into Fetter-Lane. At a ſmall | 


diſtance from this, on the ſame ſide of the ſtreet, was formerly 
Thavies-Inn, ſaid to be the firſt inn for the ſtudy of the law in 
England. This inn has been lately converted into a ſtreet, 


with elegant new buildings on each fide for the uſe of private 
families. Nearly 


polite to this inn was the ancient palace 
delonging to the biſhops of Ely, which has been lately taken 


down for the admiſſion of new buildings. The Gothic edifice 


was firſt built in the reign of Edward I. with proviſion for 
three prieſts to ſay maſs; but the biſhops have deſerted it for 
many years. The privileges, however, extend a "conſiderable 
way, and in the reign of Queen Elizabeth the eſtate was 2 
to her favourite, Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, who built a houſe on 


it, but that is now demoliſhed, and a ſtreet, called Hatton- 


Street, containing many very genteel houſes, has been ſince 
built where the chancellor's 8 was. This ſtreet is not 
ſurpaſſed by any of the ſize in London, and in it is a free mathe- 
matical- ſchool, and a large charity- ſchool, belonging to the pariſh 
of St. Andrew, Holborn. | . 
This ward contains ſix pariſh-churches; namely, St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, St. Bartholomew the Leſs, St. Sepulchre's, 
St. Bride's and St. Dunſtan's, Fleet-Street, and St. Andrew's, 


Holborn. | 45 | 
St. Bartholomew the Great is ſituated on the Eaſt-ſide of Smith- 


field, near Duke-Street. It was rebuilt in 1628, and eſcaped the 


Fire of London; but it is only a poor mean ſtructure. 
St. Bartholomew the Leſs ft s near the Hoſpital, and is alſo 
one of thoſe that eſcaped the Fire of London. It is an ancient 
Gothic ſtructure, but does not contain any thing remarkable. 
St. Sepulchre's ſtands near the upper part of Snow-Hill ; and 


| although it was greatly damaged by the Fire of London, yet it 


was afterwards fitted up in the neateſt manner for divine wor- 
ſhip. This church is 126 feet long, excluſive of the broad 

15 e acroſs the Weſt-end: the breadth, excluſive of the 
No chapel, is fifty-eight feet. The height of the roof in 
the middle aiſle is thirty-five feet; and the _ of the ſteeple, 
to the top of the 3 is 146 feet. The body of the 
church is enlightened with a row of very large Gothic windows, 
with buttreſſes between, over which runs a ſlight cornice; and 
the top is finiſhed with a plain and ſubſtantial battlement-work, 
in the ſtyle of the public buildings in the reign of Edward IV. 


The fteeple is a plain ſquare tower, crowned at each corner 


with a handſome pinnacle. The church-yard, which is on the 
South-fide of the building, was formerly encloſed with a high 
brick wall, without allowing any foot-way for paſſengers on the 
outſide ; but, among the other improvements made in the City, 
the wall was removed in the year 1760, and the church-yard 


laid entirely open: ſince which, a part of it has been encloſed 


with a dwarf-wall and iron railing, leaving a broad footway for 
paſſengers. The ſexton of this church is the perſon that 
gives admonition to the condemned criminals in Newgate 
the night before their execution ; and did the ſame when they 
were carried by the church on their way to Tyburn: on the 
morning of execution the great bell of the church tolls as a 


paſſing-bell. 


St. Bride's, Fleet-Street, is one of the nobleſt edifices for | 


blic worſhip in London. The old church was deſtroyed by 
e fire in 1606, and the preſent ſtructure finiſhed according to 
a plan drawn by Sir Chriſtopher Wren. It is 111 feet long, 


eighty-ſeven broad, and the ſteeple 234 feet high, The body of | 


it is plain and regular, the openings all anſwering one another: 
the roof is raiſed on pillars ; and the altar-piece, like the outſide 
of the church, is very magnificent. The circular pediment 
over the lower part is ſupported by fix Corinthian columns. 
The ſteeple is a ſpire of extreme delicate workmanſhip, raiſed 
upon a ſolid, but light tower; and the ſeveral ſtages by which 


the ſpire gradually decreaſes, are well deſigned, and executed 


with all the advantages of the orders. In the ſteeple is a ring 
of bells, particularly diſtinguiſhed for the melody of their ſound. 
This ſteeple was ſome years ago greatly injured by lightning; 
but the damage was repaired at the expence ol the pariſhioners, 
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: St. Dunſtan's is one of thoſe that eſcaped the Fire of 1 
don; ſince which, however, it has been ſeveral times rens 
and the inconvenience that formerly aroſe from 4 numbe: 
ſmall ſhops, or ſheds, that ſtood in the front of it; has * 
lately removed. The church conſiſts of à large body, with 
very diſproportionate tower. The dial of the clock projeg, 
| over the ſtreet! at the South, and with a' double face, 4 q* 
| extremity of a beam; and over it is an Tonic porch, contain; : 
two figures ere, carved and painted as large as life; which 
| with knotted clubs, alternately ſtrike the hours and quarters 8 
eo bells hung between- them. In a niche at the Eaſt-end 4 
the church is the ſtatue of Queen Elizabeth, which former 
ſtood on Ludgate. In this church is a lecture founded h. 
Dr. White, which is continued on Sundays in Term- time and 
Jon Thurſdays during the vacations. The leQurer for many 
| years has been the Rev. Mr. Romaine. | 7 
St. Andrew's is ſituated in the centre of a large burying. 
er, near the North-Weſt angle of Shoe-Lane, Holbor? 
he old church eſcaped the Fire of London, but it became ſo 


* 


ruinous, that in 1687 it was 
| built in its ſtead, except the tower, which was not erected till 
1704. The body is well built, and enlightened þy two ſeries 
of windows, on the top of which runs a handfome baluſtrade. 
The tower rifes ſquare, and conſiſts only of two ſtages, crowned 
with battlements and pinnacles at the corners. The firſt ſtage 
which is plain, has the dial: in the u per ſtage there is a very 
handſome window to each front, tall, arched, and decorated 
with Doric pilaſters, which ſupport a lofty arched pediment 
decorated within by a ſhield. The cornice that crowns the 
tower is ſupported by ſcrolls ; and the baluſtrade that riſes above 
this has a very firfn baſe. Each corner of the tower has an 
ornamental pinnacle, conſiſting of four large ſcrolls, which, 
meeting in a body, ſupport a pine-apple ; and from the crown 
| of the fruit riſes a well-contrived vane. The inſide is exceeding 
| neat and well-finiſhed. Over the communion-table is a large 
painted window, the lower part of which repreſents the Meſſiah 
and his diſciples at the Laſt Supper; and in a compartment 
above is repreſented his reſurrection from the grave. The 
church ſtands at an advantageous diſtance from the itrcet, from 
which it is ſeparated by a wall that encloſes the chusch-yard, 
and the entrance to it is by large and elegant iron gates. ; 

Having thus deſcribed the public edifices in the great city 
of London, we ſhall now proceed to the ſecond grand diviſion 
of the whole metropolis, namely, the city and liberties of 
| Weſtminſter, Th. | 


-$LC'TEON? x. 


An hiftorical and deſcriptive Account of the City and Lilurties if 
| Weſtminſter. 180 


en derived its name from the abbey, or 
monaſtery, to which it received the addition of Weſt to 
diſtinguiſh it from the cathedral of St. Paul, ſituated to the Eaſt 
of it. The place anciently called Weſtminſter, was a ſmall 
unhealthy village, and extended only over the two partſhes now 
called St. Margaret's and St. John's. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth we find its bounds extended, and at preſent, beſides 
| its collegiate-church, it has nine pariſhes, containing {gyeral 
public ſtructures, of which we ſhall give an account when we 
have mentioned its form of government. It is called a city, 
becauſe that in the reign of Henry VIII. the monaſtery was 
converted into a biſhopric ; and Log Coke ſays, that the reſi- 
dence of a biſhop conſtitutes a city ; but that great lawyer mult 
certainly mean that it does fo In the preſent acceptation 
of the word, for we find cities mentioned in hiſtory long be- 
fore the name or office of a biſhop was known. " 
The government of Weſtminſter is veſted in a high-ſteward, 
who is generally a peer, and enjoys the office for life. He is 


choſen by the dean and chapter, with the privilege of nomina- 
ting a deputy, who is called the ſteward, and likewiſe holds his 
place for life, under whom is another officer, called the bigh-balif, 
upon whom moſt of the buſineſs devolves ; for the two others 
are rather nominal than real officers. There are alſo ſixteen 
burgeſſes, with as many aſſiſtants, and a high-coſtable choſen 
4 at the court-leet, before the high-ſteward, or his ſteward. | 
high-bailiff muſt be converſant with the laws, and to him 1 
| committed the whole power of a ſheriff. He'is the returning- 
officer on all elections, and has the power of ſummoning juries, 
| with the privilege of ſitting next the ſteward on the bench, and 
is entitled to all fines and forfeitures. The dean and chapter 
are, however, the ſuperior otheers, both civil and eecleltaltica} 
and their juriſdiction over Weſtminſter, St. Martin's-le-Grand, 
and ſome other parts, are all exempted from epiſcopal viſitations. 
| The firſt thing that engages our attention without Tempe- 
Bar, is the. pariſh-church of St. Clement-Danes, ſo called, either 
| becauſe the Danes, who were converted to Chriſtianity, had a 
| church here, or elſe that it was their common burial-place. 
The old church was pulled down in 1680, and the preſent 
; ſtructure erected, under the direction of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 
il but its ſteeple was not finithed till 1719. The church 1s bu:'t 


| entirely of ſtone, and has tivo rows of line windows, the Jower 
One 


pulled down, and the preſent one 
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__— o "The aſteeple. is exceeding beautiful, and riſes to 
anic pillars. The iter 


Cc 
and: Compolte aw Avcaicharitys{chools, with fix-alms-houſes 
- In 1 men There are alſo three of. the Inns of Chancery; 
Fon kelbof, Which. is r * q : 2 dra ba h N ; hb : 
, Clement's-Inn, ſa called from its being in the neighbour- 
* of. the church. It · is a place of conſiderable antiquity, but 
the 1 ject | Temple. Near 
| rts, and is ſub to the: Inner- Temp! 
and Tony ſo — Ain iſh it from another which 
— erly ſtood). in Seacaal-Lane. 5 is exceeding - handſome, 
= a pleaſant. airy ſquare,. and a very neat. hall. It is ſubject 
3 hs Middle-Temple. Oppoſite to the above 1s Lyon's-Inn, 


: to the Inner-.Femple.; but it does. not contain | 
_ 8 Near New- Inn is Clare-Market, ſo 


| m the ancient family of Clares, to whom it formerly 
en It is as well ſupplied with all ſorts of proviſions as 
n market in or near London, and is reſorted to by great 
mbers of people, being ſituated in a very populous neigh- 


_ the NIth-Gde-of the Strand were formerly many ſeats 
belonging to the nobility, particularly the noble families of: Nor- 


deen long ſince all totally. demoliſhed, and fine new ſtreets built 


* 


| > they. ſtood; Ws 4 A 2 5 
_ = ublic edifice we come -to is:the pariſh-church of 


St Mify-le-Strand; ' which is ſituated near the middle of the 


ſtreet of that name, and is one of the fifty, new churches erected. [| 
| ſquare being a few years ago deſtroyed by fire, it was rebuilt 
| without reſtoring” the piazza. On the Weſt-fide of the ſquare 


Queen Anne. Though this edifice is not very extenſive, 
yet-it is.exceeding-magaificent : it is maſſy, without the appear- 


ance of being heavy, and ſo conſtructed as to be likely to ſtand 


for ages to come. At the entrance on the Welt is an aſcent. by 
4. flight of ſteps cut in the ſweep of a circle, that leads to a 

rtico of Ionic columns covered with a dome, which is crowned 
with an elegant vaſe. The columns are continued along the 
body of the church, with pilaſters of the ſame order at. the 
corners; and in the intercolumniations are niches handſomely 
ornamented. Over the dome is a pediment ſupported by Corin- 
thian columns, which are alſo continued round the body of the 
ſtructure, over thoſe of the Ionic order, beneath; between 
which are the windows placed over the niches. Lege e 1 


are ſupported on pedeſtals, and have pilaſters behind with arches 


ſprung from them, and the windows have angular and circular 
pediments alternately. A handſome baluſtrade is carried round 
the top, and its ſummit is adorned with vaſes. The ſteeple is 
light, though ſolid, and is ornamented with Compoſite columns 
and -capitals. The whole building is ſurrounded by a dwarf 
ſtone wall, ornamented with very ſtrong and handſome iron 
rails. | 1 5 

Near this church was the royal palace, called Somerſet-Houſe, 
from its being built by the great Duke of Somerſet in the reign 


of Edward VI. but the duke having been attainted, it fell to 


the crown, and was often uſed as the reſidence of ſome-of the 
royal family. Several additions were made to it by order of 


Charles IT. and near this ſpot, in 1678, Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, | 


an eminent juſtice of the peace, and an upright magiſtrate, was 
barbarouſly murdered by the Papiſts. This ancient edifice has 
been lately pulled down, and on its ſite are erected ſeveral 


ſpacious buildings, for public. offices belonging to the govern- | 


ment. The whole is a great ornament to the Strand, the front 
being built with ſtone 1n an elegant ſtyle, and appropriated to 
the ſtudents belonging to the. Royal-Academy, of which the 
king is patron, and Sir Joſhua Reynolds preſident. In the 
month of May is the annual exhibition, conſiſting of a rich 
colleQion of drawings, paintings, &c. executed by our moſt 
eminent artiſts, and prizes are given to thoſe who excel with 
ſuperior merit. A noble terrace, we are informed, 1s to extend 
irom Eaſt to Welt, by the river-ſide, in length near one quarter 
a mile, with a ſtreet at each end up to the Strand. 

A little further to the Weſt, on the ſame ſide where Somerſet- 
Houſe ſtood, is the Savoy, ſo called from Peter of Savoy, Earl 
ol Richmond, who built a houſe here in the reign of Henry III. 
but in the reign of Edward III. great part of it was pulled 
down, and another more magnificent one erected, which was 
partly. deſtroyed by Wat Tyler. It is now the property of the 
crown, and conſiſts of a ſquare court, with ſtrong ſtone build- 
"gs, mixed with flint. Tae principal uſe for it, at preſent, is 
or ſuch recruits” as inliſt in the regiments lying abroad, and as 
a priſon for ſuch ſoldiers as deſert from the army, or are guilty 
A any other crimes cognizable by the military law. In one 
= of it were barracks for ſoldiers, in which ſeveral battalions 
X Bam foot-guards were conſtantly ſtationed. Among other 
uldings in the Savoy is a chapel belonging to French-Proteſtants, 
e en it has been uſed ever ſince the reign of King William; 
ay ( wo is alſo another tor Germans who are Calviniſts, where 
* = 2 is performed in their own language. Adjoining 
. 3 en. are a great number of houſes that formerly belonged 
4 pl utchy of Lancaſter, the claim to which has been ſo 
> Cormant, that the tenants in poſſeſſion have ſupported an 


. _ to the premiſes, and have conſtantly lived in 
v7. 


Jerable height, adorned with pillars of the Corinthian , 


, preſent buildings are entirely modern. It conſiſts of a hall 


| 


them without. paying any. rent, beſides the common pariſh- 
taxes. It is. ſaid, however, that the claim of the crown will 


be revived, and that a ſcheme is in agitation for converting the 
|; precinct of the Savoy to. ſome: public uſes. Nearly oppoſite 


| thi is 
this place is 


Exeter. Exchange, ſo called from its being built on the ſpot 
where the Earls of Exeter formerly had a houſe. It is a very 
large building erected in the modern taſte, but exceeding heavy. 
The ground-floor is let out in ſhops; and the upper one is 
occaſionally uſed for various purpoſes. 


Ide next. pariſn we come to is that of: St. Paul's, Covent- 
Garden, fo called from the principal part of the ground on 
which it ſtands. having been anciently a large garden belonging 
to the abbots and monks of the convent of Weſtminſter. 
When the monaſtery was diſſolved, the firſt Lord Ruſſel 
obtained a grant of this garden, and all the ground-rents of 
; the- houſes near it are now the property of his grace the Duke of 
Bedford. | 5 7 
Covent-Garden-Market is a part of the ancient garden be- 
longing to the monaſtery, nd ſhould properly. be called 
| Convent-Garden, though it is corrupted into Covent, and 
; ſometimes Common-Garden. - This market conſiſts of a ſpa- 


—_ — 


— 


_ — GC —— 


cious ſquare, containing about three acres of ground; and is 
the greateſt market in England for all kinds of . ee 


| herbs, fruits, and flowers. It is ſurrounded by a wooden rail, 
folk, Eſſex, and the biſhop of Bath and Wells; but they have 
ſun-dials. On the North-ſide of this ſquare is a magnificent 
4 piazza, deſigned. by Inigo Jones, which, if carried round it, 


and in the centre is a column, on the top of which are four 


according to the plan of that celebrated architect, would have 
rendered it one of the fmeſt ſquares in Europe. There was 
another. piazza at the North-Eaſt corner, but that part of the 


ſtands the pariſh-church of St. Paul, a very neat building, 
erected from a deſign of the celebrated architect, Inigo Jones. 
In the front is a plain, but noble, portico of the Tuſcan order, 
executed in a maſterly manner: the columns, which are four 
in number, are maſſy; and the intercolumniations being large, 
the whole has an air of elegant ſimplicity. The four columns 
ſupport a large pediment that extends over the whole front, 
in the centre of which is a dial, and on the apex is a vane. 
The building itſelf, though plain, is well proportioned: the 
walls are of brick covered with plaſter, and the corners are of 
ſtone: the roof is flat, and though of great extent, is ſupported 
only by the walls. The windows are of the Tuſcan form, 
like the portico, and the altar-piece is adorned with eight 


— 


— 


| fluted columns of the Corinthian order, painted in imitation 


of porphyry. At the North-Eaſt corner of this ſquare, under 
the piazza, is the principal entrance to Covent. Garden- 
| Theatre, the beauties of which are entirely concealcd by the 
ſurrounding houſes, | | | x 
Returning from Covent-Garden into the Strand, and pro- 
ceeding a little further to the Weſt, on the South-ſide, next 


the Thames, is a place called the Adelphi- Buildings. On the 


ſpot where theſe are erected was ancientiy a manſion belong- 
ing to the Biſhop of Durham, which was afterwards converted 
Into buildings and wharfs, and called by the name of Durham- 
Yard. But the whole place having become in a very ruinous 


| condition, three brothers of the name of Adam agreed with 


the Duke of St. Alban's for the ground, and converted it into 
one of the moſt elegant pile of buildings within the metropolis. 
The great deſcent to the river that ran down Durham- Yard 
is removed, by theſe buildings being raiſed on {ſtrong lofty 
arches, whereby a ſtreet is formed at the Eaſt-end, which 


| runs in a direct line from the Strand to the river. Fronting 


the Thames is a moſt beautiful] row of houſes, between which 
and the river is a very ſpacious terrace, ſecured by very 
handſome iron rails. Another ſtreet extends between the 
river and the Strand, parallel to the Terrace, which leads 
into York-Buildings; and in this ſtreet is a very handſome 
edifice uſed by the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce. At the Weſtern extremity 
of this ſtreet is another that leads to the Weſt-end of the 
Terrace. The end and centre houſes are particularly hand- 
ſome, and are diſtinguiſhed by being ornamented with pilaſters 
and cornices of artificial ſtone. "The vaults under the houſes 
are ſo exceeding extenſive, that they are converted into ranges 
of warehouſes, coach-houſes, and ſtables, with proper ſubter- 
raneous communications reſerved between, enlightened by wells 
in the back. yards between the houſes above. From the old 
entrance to Durham-Yard is a wide arch-way for carriages 
under the houſes down to the. warehouſes, and to a ſpacious 
wharf below the Terrace: and there is another entrance that 
opens to the ſtreet on the fide next York-Buildings. The ſum- 
mits of the arches fronting the river are adapted as counting- 
houſes for the warehouſes below; or as kitchens to the oppoſite 
houſes above. From the Terrace is a beautiful view of the river 
between the bridges at Black-Friars and Weſtminſter ; as alſo a 
very extenſive proſpect of the adjacent fields in the county of 


Surrey. | | 

A little to the Weſt of the Adelphi-Buildings, are ſeveral 
ſtreets which go under the name of Vork-Buildings; and are 
ſo called from a houſe anciently ſituated on the ſpot, belonging 
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to the Archbi | 
George, Duke of Buckingham, he diſpoſed of it to builders, 
ho converted it into ſtreets and alleys, in which his name and 
title are ſtill preſerved ; they being called George-Street, Villiers- 


Street, Duke-Street, Of-Alley, and Buckingham-Street. At | 


the bottom of theſe ſtreets, next the Thames, is a very hand- 


ſome terrace-walk planted with trees, in the centre of which is | 


a a beautiful ſtone gate to the ſtairs. This gate is of the Tuſcan 


order, ornamented with ruſtic work, and was deſigned by that | 


celebrated architect Inigo Jones. At the Eaſt-corner is a high 
wooden tower, called York-Buildings Water-Works, erected 
for raiſing water for the ſupply of that neighbourhood. The 
company to whom it belongs were incorporated by act of par- 
liament in the year 1697. | | | 
The next public edifice "on claims our attention 1s the 
pariſh-church of St. Martin's in the Fields, ſo called, becauſe 
when it was originally built, this part of the town was a 
field near the village of Charing. It is generally ſuppoſed 
that the firſt church was only a ſmall chapel, for the uſe of 
the monks of Weſtminſter, when they came to viſit their 


garden. At the general diſſolution of religious houſes it fell | 
to the crown, and was made parochial by order of Henry 


VIII. but in 1721 the old church became fo ruinous, that 


it was found neceſſary to take it down, and erect another in | 


its ſtead, which was finithed in 1726, under the direction of 
Mr. Gibbs. It is a very ſpacious and elegant edifice built with 


ſtone. 


a pediment, in which are the royal arms in bas relief. The 


ſame order is continued round in pilaſters, and in the interco- | 


lumniations are two ſeries of windows ſurrounded with ruſtic. 
On each ſide the door, on the ſides that are near the corners, 
are lofty Corinthian columns : the roof is concealed by a hand- 
ſome baluſtrade, and the ſpire is ſtately and elegant. The 
decorations within are exceeding beautiful ; the roof is richly 
adorned with fret-work ; flender Corinthian columns raiſed 
on high pedeſtals, riſing in the front of the galleries, ſerve 
to ſupport both them and the roof, which on the ſides reſts 
upon them in a very ornamented arch-work. The eaft-end 
is richly adorned with -fret-work and gilding, and over the 
altar is a large window finely painted. —The whole expence of 
building and decorating this church amounted to 60,8911. 108. 
4d. of which gg,4501. was granted by parliament, and the reſt 
raiſed by voluntary contributions. Oppoſite to St. Martin's- 
Lane is the town reſidence of his grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland. The front of the building next the ſtreet is exceeding 
magnificent. In the centre is a grand arched gate, the piers 
of which are continued up to the top of the Cuilding, with 
niches on each ſide from the ground, decorated with carvings 
in a ſort of Gothic ſtyle. They are connected at the top by 
uniting to form an arch in the centre, opening from the top 
of the houſe to a circular balcony ſtanding on a ſmall bow-win- 
dow over the gate beneath. Over the arch, on a pedeſtal, is 
a carved lion, the creſt of the Duke of Northumberland's 
arms. The building on each fide the centre is of brick, con- 
taining two ſeries of regular windows, five on each fide, over a 
like ſeries of niches on the ground ſtory. At each extremity is 
a tower with ruſtic ſtone corners, containing one window each 
in front, correſponding with the building. Theſe towers riſe 
above the reſt of the front, firſt with an arched window, above 
that a port-hole window, and the top is terminated with a 
dome crowned with a vane. The centre is connected with 
the turrets over the building by a breaſt-work of ſolid piers 
and open lattice-work alternately, correſponding with the win- 
dows beneath, which have ſtone-work under them, carved in 
like manner. The four ſides of. the inner-court are faced 
with Portland-ſtone ; and the two wings which extend from 
the garden-front towards the river, are above 100 feet in length. 
The principal door of the houſe opens to a veſtibule about 
eighty-two feet long, and upwards of twelve feet wide, pro- 
perly ornamented with columns of the Doric order. Each end 
of it communicates with a ſtair-caſe leading to the principal 
apartments, which face the garden. They conſiſt of ſeveral 
ſpacious rooms fitted up in the moſt. elegant manner. The 
ceilings are embelliſhed with copies of antique paintings, or fine 
ornaments of ſtucco richly gilt. The chimney- pieces conſiſt of 
{tatuary and other curious marble, carved and finiſhed in the 
moſt correct taſte. The rooms are hung either with beautiful 


tapeſtry, or the richeſt damaſks, and magnificently furniſhed 


with large glaſſes, ſettees, marble tables, &c. with frames of 
exquiſite workmanſhip richly gilt. They alſo contain a great 
variety of pictures, executed by the moſt diſtinguiſhed maſters, 

articularly Raphael, Titian, Paul Veroneſe, Salvator Roſa, 
Rubens; andyke, &c. Behind the houſe is a fine garden, 
with walks that reach almoſt to the Thames, and laid out in the 
moſt elegant taſte, 

Charing-Croſs, where ſeveral ſtreets terminate, was formerly 
called the village of Charing, and it received the addition of 
Croſs from Edward I. having erected a croſs at it in memory of 
his beloved queen Eleanor, it being the laſt place where her body 
reſted before it was depoſited in Weltminſter-Abbey. The 
croſs ſtood till the time of the civil-wars, when it was pulled 


down, as a relic of Popery; and at the Reſtoration, a | erected by Sebert, King of the Eaft Saxons, who died in * 
| [ | 


of York. This houſe afterwards coming to | 


' ſchool, both founded and endowed by Dr. 


In the Weſt-front is an aſcent by a long flight of ſteps | 
to a very noble portico of Corinthian columns, that ſupports . 


| offences expreſſed in the articles of war. 


= 


fine equeſtrian. ſtatue of King Charles I. was ſet up in in 
ſtead, It is ſtill — and is of braſs, executed in the 
moſt maſterly manner, placed on a pedeſtal, ſecured þy iron 
paliſadoes. 8 ay RY | 

On the North of Charing-Craſs is the Mews, a ſtatel 
modern edificg uſed as ſtables for horſes belonging to hy 
majeſty, The word Mews ſignifies a place uſed by Falconeg 
for keeping hawks, and we find the king's falconers reſiqeg 
here ſo early as 1377. It was firſt uſed as the royal (41, 
when thoſe A to our kings in the village of Lo ; 
now called Bloomſbury, were burnt down in 1397; but bei? 
in a ruinous condition, his late'majeſty cauſed the whole 0 N 

ulled down, and rebuilt in a moſt magnificent manner, in 1799 

he ſtables are on the ground floor, and above are {0 
convenient apartments for the coachmen, oſtlers, and other 


' ſervants. 


The pariſh of St. Martin's has a library well furniſhed win, 
books, in Caſtle-Street, near the Mews, and under it a free. 
enniſon, Arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury. To the South of Charing-Croſs, on the 
Welt-ſide of the ſtreet, is the Admiralty Office, a magnificent 


| edjfice built of brick and ſtone. It has two deep wings, ang 


the entrance is by a lofty portico ſupported by four | 

columns of the Ionic order, to which 1155 is * aſcent 95 
few ſteps. The wall before the court is built in a very elegant 
manner: a piazza of neat columns extends along the front, in 


the centre of which is a large ſea-horſe cut in ſtone. Beſides 
| a hall and other commodious rooms, there are fix houſes which 


form the two wings, viz. three on cach ſide. Theſe houſez 
are very ſpacious, and are adapted for the reſidence of the 
commiſſioners of the admiralty. In this office are tranſaQeg 
all maritime affairs belonging to the juriſdiction of the admi- 


| ralty-board; who here regulate the affairs of the navy, no. 


minate admirals, captains, and other officers to ſerve on 
board his majeſty's ſhips of war, and give orders for the trial 
of thoſe who have failed in their duty, or been guilty of other 
At a ſmall diſtance 
from the Admiralty-Office, on the oppoſite tide of the itreet, 


15 the 


Banquetting-Houſe, being part of the ancient palace, called 
Whitehall, and now made uſe of as a chapel. This palace was 
originally built by Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, in 1243; 
but one of the archbiſhops of York having purchaſed it, it 
became the town-refidence of his ſucceſſors, and was called 


| York-Place, till the attainder of Cardinal Wolſey, when it was 


forfeited to the crown, and was the common reſidence of our 


| kings till 1697, when it was deſtroyed. by fire, except the 


Banquetting-Houſe, which was built from a deſign of Inigo 
Jones, in the reign of James I. The front of this building has 
a very grand appearance. It is built of fine free-ſtone, and 


| adorned with two rows of noble pillars, with their capitals, the 
lower being of the Ionic order, and the upper-ones Corinthian. 
| The ceiling of the large room is finely painted by Rubens; the 


other apartments are uſed for public offices, particularly, one 
for the tecretaries of ſtate, and another for the national lotteries. 
Oppoſite the Banquetting-Houſe is a fine modern building 
called the 

Horſe-Guards, where not only the horſe and grenadier-guards, 
but alſo a party of the foot-guards, conſtantly do duty. The 
building conſiſts of a centre and two wings, under the former 
of which is a paſſage to St. James's-Park, and over it is a pedi- 
ment, on which is engraved the royal arms, and above is 3 
cupola. The wings project beyond the centre, and the work- 
manſhip, though plain, is exceeding neat. The War-Office is 
held in one of the apartments, as are alſo general court- martial 
in another. A new office and houſe is lately erected, adjoining 
to the Horſe-Guards, for the paymaſter-general of the army: 
A little further, and fronting the Parade in St. James's-Park, 
is the | | 
Treaſury, an office for managing the national revenue. It is 
under the direction of five commiſſioners, one of whom is called 


| the firſt lord of the treaſury, and is generally conſidered as the 


firſt civil officer in the nation. In the ſame place, over thut 


| where formerly was kept the office of the ſecretary of {tate tor 


Scotland, now aboliſhed, is the Plantation-Office, under eight 
commiſſioners, whcſe buſineſs is to inquire into the {tate of trade 
both foreign and domeſtic, and to give every encouragement i 
trade and commerce, as far as it can be of ſervice to the nation, 
and the ſubjects in general. | 

We come now to the two pariſhes of St. Margaret and 
St. John the Evangeliſt, which conſtitute that part called the 
City of Weſtminſter, all the reſt being termed the Libert's: 
Theſe two pariſhes contain ſeveral public edifices, the mo 
— 2 of which is the ancient abbey-church ol St. Peter, 
called | 

Weſtminſter-Abbey. The place where this building nos 
ſtands was anciently called Thorney-Ifland, from 1ts abounding 


with thorns, and being ſurrounded by a branch of the Thames 


which joined the main ſtream of the river at a place calle 
Channel-Row. Many fabulous ſtories have been related re 
ſpeQing the foundation of this abbey ; but the only circumtanc 
that can be depended on for truth is, that the firſt 2 7 


J 
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En .T reh was dedicated to St. Peter, and conſe- 
yo 3 Biſhop of London. This church and 
crated by pere repaired and enlarged by Offa, King of 
8 po being deſtroyed by the Danes, the whole was 
_— King Edgar, who granted them many ample privileges. 
. — * Ace being likewiſe greatly injured by the Danes, Ed. 
This * Confeſſor ordered the whole to be taken down, and 
te a magnificient one in its ſtead, in the form of a croſs ; 
e ted for the inauguration of the kings of 


; oin Br 
e, Pre Conquer, oo ai ian 


| - -d to this church, and offered a ſumptuous pall 
London, repair Edward's tomb: he alſo gave fifty marks of 
. * a very rich altar-cloth, and two caſkets of gold; and 
8 following was ſolemnly crowned there, which 
r the firſt coronation performed in it. The church and 
_- ent built by Edward the Confeſſor, was taken down by order 
of Henry III. who, inſtead thereof, began the preſent magnifi- 
eat ſtructure, though it mes not completed till 1285, about 
s after his deceaſe. IM 

0 2 6 api of Henry VII. which adjoins to the Eaſt-end of 
it, and is ſo called from its founder, was begun about the year 
1 oak That monarch deſigned it as a burial-place for himſelf 
and his poſterity, and therefore ordered in his will that none 
but thoſe of foyal blood ſhould be interred in it. On the ſup- 
reflion of religious houſes, the abbey was ſurrendered to 


— VIII. who erected it into a college of ſecular canons, | 


under the government of a dean. This eſtabliſhment, how- 
ever, continued only two years, when he converted it into a 
biſhopric, which was diſſolved by Edward VI. who reſtored the 

vernment by a dean. In this ſtate it continued till the reign 
of Queen Mary, when that princeſs, in 1557, reſtored it to its 
ancient conventual ſtate ; but Queen Elizabeth again ejected the 
monks, and in 1560 erected the abbey into a college, under 
the government of a dean, and twelve ſecular canons or pre- 
bendaries. She alſo founded a ſchool for forty ſcholars, deno- 
minated the Queen's, to be educated in the liberal ſciences 

reparatory to the univerſity, and to have all the neceſſaries of 
life, except clothing, of which they were to have only a gown 
every year. To this foundation belong choriſters, ſinging-men, 
an organiſt, twelve alms-men, &c. Few alterations were made 


in the outward ſtructure of this church after the death of 


Henry VII. till the commencement of the preſent century, 
when it became the object of parliamentary concern, and was 
reſcued from that ruin into which it was falling, by a thorough 
reparation at the national expence. It has been new coated on 
the outſide, except that part called Henry the VIIth's Chapel, 
which is indeed a ſeparate building. The Weſt-end has been 
adorned with two new ſtately towers, that have been thought 
equal in point of workmanſhip to any part of the original 
building. But though ſuch pains have been taken in the coat- 
ing, to preſerve the ancient Gothic grandeur, that this church 
in its diſtant proſpect has all the venerable majeſty of its former 


ſtate, yet the beautiful carving with which it was once adorned | 


is irretrievably loſt : the buttreſſes once coped with free-ſtone, 
and the ſtatues of our ancient kings, that formerly ſtood in 
niches near the tops of thoſe buttreſſes, are for the moſt part 
removed, and their broken fragments lodged in the roof of 
Henry the VIIth's Chapel. Next the towers on the North- ſide, 
ſome of theſe ſtatues are ſtill ſtanding; and indeed it is on this 
ſide that an outward view of the abbey muſt be taken, the 
other being ſo encumbered with buildings, that even its ſituation 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed. In viewing the outſide of this building, 
the attention is particularly engaged by the magnificent portico 
that leads into the North-croſs, which by ſome has been ſtyled 
the Beautiful, or Solomon's Gate. It is probable this was built 
by Richard II. as his arms carved in ſtone, were formerly over 
the gate. This portico has been lately beautified, and over it 
is a window of modern date admirably well executed. On the 
South-ſide is a window ſet up in 1705, which is likewiſe very 
maſterly. But the principal beauties of this pile are to be found 
within. Here the walls are 460 feet long: at the nave it is 
ſeventy-two feet broad, and at the croſs 195 fect. The Gothic 
arches and ſide- aiſles are ſupported by forty-eight pillars of grey 
marble, each compoſed of cluſters of flender ones, and covered 
with ornaments. | 

When you enter. the Weſt-door, the whole body of the 
church preſents itſelf at once to view, the pillars which divide 
the nave from the ſide- aiſles being ſo formed as not to obſtruct 
the fide openings, nor is the ſight terminated to the Eaſt but 
by the fine painted window over Edward the Conſeſſor's Chapel, 
which anciently, when the altar was low, and adorned with the 
beautiful ſhrine of that pretended faint, muſt have afforded one 
of the fineſt proſpeRs that imagination can paint. The pillars 
terminate towards 
chapel of Edward the Conſeſlor in a kind of ſemicircle; and 
is worthy obſervation, that as far as the gates of the choir, the 
pillars are filletted with braſs, but all beyond with ſtone. In 
conformity to the middle range of pillars, there are others in 
the wall, which as they riſe, ſpring into ſemi-arches, and are 
every where met in acute angles by their oppoſites, which in 
the roof are adorned with a variety of carvings. On the arches 
of the pillars are galleries of double columns, fifteen feet wide, 
covering the fide aiſles, and enlightened. by a middle range of 


the Eaſt by a ſweep, thereby encloſing the 


| 


windows, over which there is an upper range of larger windows, 
and by theſe, together with the four capital windows, facing 
the North, Eaſt, South, and Weſt, the whole fabric is admi- 
rably enlightened. At the bottom of the walls, between the 


Pillars, are ſhallow niches, arched about eight or ten feet high, 


in which the arms of the original benefaQtors are depicted, and 
over them are their titles, &c, but theſe are almoſt all concealed 
by the monuments of the dead placed before them, many of 
which are extremely noble. In the great Welt-window is a 
curious painting of Edward III. to the left of which, in a 
ſmaller window, is a painting of one of our kings, ſuppoſed to 
be Richard II. but the colours being of a water-blue, the fea- 
tures of the face cannot be Ae ed. On the other ſide the 
great window is a lively repreſentation of Edward the Confeſſor 
in his robes, and underneath his feet are painted his arms. 

After viewing the open part of the church, the next thing to 
be noticed is the choir, which can only be ſeen during the times 
of divine ſervice. The grand entrance is by a pair of beautiful 
ron gates; and the floor is paved with black and white marble. 
The ancient ſtalls are covered with Gothic acute arches, ſup- 
ported by ſmall iron pillars, and are painted of a purple colour; 
but what moſt attracts the eye, is an ancient portrait, near the 
pulpit, of Richard IT. fitting in a gilt chair, dreſſed in a green 
velt flowered with gold, with gold ſhoes ornamented with pearls. 
This piece is ſix feet eleven inches in length, and three feet 
ſeven inches in breadth ; but the lower part is much defaced. 
The altar is encloſed within a curious baluſtrade, within which 
is a pavement of Moſaic work, made at the charge of Abbot 
Ware, and ſaid to be the moſt beautiful in its kind of any in 
the world. It appears, by ſome Latin verſes, that the ſtones of 
which it is we,” are of porphyry, and that it was laid in 
the year 1272, The altar, which formerly ſtood in a chapel at 
Whitehall, is a ſtately and beautiful piece of marble, and was 
removed from the ſtores at Hampton-Court, in the year 1707, 
by order of her late majeſty Queen Anne, who prelented it to 


this church. On cach ſide the altar are marble doors opening 


into St. Edward's-Chapel, where our kings retire to refreth 
themſelves on the day of their coronation. | 

There are different aſcents to the roof of this church, one of 
which is af the Weſt-corner of the North-croſs, and another at 
the Eaſt-corner of the South-croſs. Over the South-Weſt 
tower are ſmall chambers, ſaid to have been formerly the habi- 
tation of Bradſhaw, preſident of the rebels bloody court, where 
he ended his days with grief before the ion. 

Having thus deſeribed the outer part of this ancient ſtructure, 
we ſhall proceed to take a view of the moſt material parts of 
it within, after previouſly deſcribing that magnificent additional 
edifice called | | 

Henry the VIIth's Chapel. This is ſituated to the Faſt of 


| the abbey, to which it is ſo nearly joined, that on a ſuperficial 


view it appears to belong to the ſame building. It is ſupported 
without by ſixteen Gothic buttreſſes, all beautifully ornamented, 
aad projecting from the building in different angles. It is 
enlightened by a double range of windows, that throw the light 
into ſuch an advantageous diſpoſition as at once to pleaſe the 
eye and inſpire reverence. The buttreſſes extend up to the 
roof, and are made to ſtrengthen it by their being crowned with 
Gothic arches. In theſe buttreſſes are niches, in which for- 
merly ſtood a number of ſtatues; but theſe being greatly 
decayed, have been long taken down. You enter this edifice 
by a flight of ſteps of black marble, under a very noble arch 
that leads to the gates opening to the body or nave of the chapel ; 


for, like a cathedral, it is divided into nave and ſide-aiſles, to 


which there is a paſſage by a door on each fide, The gates at 
the entrance of the nave are of braſs frame-work curiouſly 
wrought, and have, in cvcry other pannel, a roſe and portcuilis 


alternately. The ceiling is very lofty, and wrought with ſuch 


an aſtoniſhing variety of figures as to exceed deſcription. The 
ſtalls are of brown wainſcot, with gothic canopies, moſt beau- 
tifully carved, as are the ſeats with ſtrange devices: more par- 
ticularly the carving under the ſeats, which are monſtrous repre- 
ſentations of beaſts, but ſo ſtrongly expreſſed by the artificer, 
that nothing on wood is now remaining equal to-it. The 
pavement is of black and white marble, laid at the charge of 
Dr. Killegrew, once prebendary of this abbey, as appears trom 
two inſcriptions, one on a brals plate near the founder's tomb, 
and the other cut in the pavement. The Eaſt view from the 
entrance preſents you with the braſs chapel and tomb of the 
founder, and round it, where the Eaſt-end forms a ſemicircle, 
are the chapels of the Dukes oi Buckingham and Kichmond. 
The walls both of the nave and ſide-aiſles are adorned with 
the moſt curious imagery, and contain 120 ſtatues of patriarchs, 
ſaints, martyrs, and confeſſors; under which are angels fup- 
porting imperial crowns, beſides innumerable ſmall ones, all of 
them eſteemed ſo curious, that the beſt maiters arc ſaid to have 
come from abroad to take copies of them. The root of the 
ſide-aiſles is flattiſh, and ſupported on arches between the nave 
and fide-aifles, turning upon twelve ſtately Gothic pillars, curi- 
oully adorned with figures, fruit, and foliage. "The windows, 
beſides a ſpacious one at the Eaſt-end, are thirteen on cach 
{ide above, and as many below; and were formerly painted, 
having in each pane a white roſe, the badge of the houſe of 
Lancaſter ; an H. the initial letter of the founder's name ; or 
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portculliſes. crowned,. the badge of the Beaufort family; of 
which there are ſome {till remaining, The length of the chapel 
within is ninety-nine feet, the breadth fixty-fix, and the height 
fifty-fbur feet. 8 : F 
The original intent of this chapel (as before mentioned) was 
ab a ſepulchre, in which none but the remains of the royal 
family were to be depoſited; and ſo far has the will of the 
founder been obſerved, that only thoſe of high quality have 
been interred here, whoſe deſcent, may generally be traced from 
ſome of our ancient kings. In the middle of the Eaſt-end of 
the nave is ſituated the magnificent tomb of Henry VII. and 
Elizabeth his queen. It is encloſed in a curious chantry of 
caſt braſs, beautifully deſigned and well executed: it is orna- 
mented with ſtatues, of which thoſe only of St. George, St: 
James, St. Bartholomew, and St. Edward, are now remaining. 
Vithin it are the effigies of the royal pair, in their robes of 
ſtate, lyiug cloſe to each other on a tomb of black marble ; the 
Head of which is ſupported by a red dragon, «the — of 
Cadwalladet, the laſt king of the Britons, from whom King 
Henry VII. was fond of tracing his deſcent. There are various 
devices alluding to his family and alliances; ſuch as portculliſes, 
ſignifying his relation to the Beauforts by, his mother's ſide; 
roſes twiſted and crowned, in memory of the union of the two 
houſes of Lancaſter and Vork, by his marriage; and at each 
end a crown in a-buſh, alluding to the crown of Richard III. 
found in a hawthorn in Boſworth-Field. At the head of this 


tomb lie the remains of Edward VI. grandſon to Henry VII. II and Prit | 
effigies (except that of Prince George) in wainſcot preſſes; they 


and on one ſide of Henry's tomb, in a ſmall chapel, is a monu- 
ment of caſt braſs, in which are the effigies of Lewis Stuart, 
Duke of Richmond, and Frances his with. They are repre- 
ſented as lying on a marble table, under a canopy of braſs 
curiouſly wrought, and ſupported by the figures of Faith, Hope, 
Charity, and Prudence. On the top is a figure of Fame taking 
her flight, and reſting only on her toe. There is likewiſe a 
pyramid of black and white marble ſupporting a ſmall urn, 
in which is contained the heart of Eſme Stuart, ſon to the 
Duke of Richmond and Lenox, who died in France in the 
year 1661. +, | 

North of this chapel is a very antique monument, decorated 

with ſeveral figures in braſs gilt; the principal is Neptune in a 
penſive poſture, with his trident reverſed ; and Mars with his | 


head reclined. Theſe figures ſupport the tomb on which lies 
the effigy of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who fell a | 


ſacrifice to national 1 ſentment, and periſhed by the hands of 
an aſſaſſin. The dutcheſs, who e this monument to be 
erected to his memory, lies in effigy by his ſide. Near this is a 
noble monument of later date, and much ſuperior in deſign and 
workmanſhip, erected to the memory of John Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham, where his grace's ſtatue, in a Roman habit, 
reclines on an altar of fine marble: his dutcheſs is repreſented 
ſitting at his feet weeping. On each ſide are military trophies ; 
and over all an admirable figure of Time holding ſeveral medal- 
lions, repreſenting the heads of their graces children. The 
inſcription ſets forth the Duke of Buckingham's poſts, with his 

ualifications; and over his ſtatue is a. Latin inſcription to the 
following purpoſe: 14 ” | | 


I lived doubtful, not diſſolute; 
I die unreſolved, not unreſigned; 
Ignorance and error are incident to human nature : 
I truſt in an almighty and all good God— _. 
Thou King of kings have mercy upon me. 


_— 


In the North-aiſle, againſt the wall, is a monument in the | 
form of a beautiful altar, raiſed by King Charles II. to the | 
memory of Edward V. and his brother, who, it is ſaid, were 
murdered in the Tower by order of their uncle; Richard III. 
The inſcription: is in Latin, the tranſlation of which runs | 
thus: „ 


es. . 


« Here lies the relics of Edward V. King of England, and | 


Richard, Duke of York ; who being confined in the Tower, 


and there ſtifled with pillows, were privately and meanly || 


buried by order of their perfidious uncle Richard, the uſurper ; ] 
their bones, long inquired after, and wiſhed for, after lying 
201 years in the rubbiſh of the ſtairs {thoſe lately leading to 
the White-Tower) were, on the 7th of July 1674, by un- 
doubted -proofs diſcovered, being buried deep in that place. 
Charles II. pitying their unhappy fate, ordered thoſe unfor- 
tunate princes to be laid amongft the relics of their prede- 
ceſſors, in the year 1678, and the twentieth of his reign.” 


In the ſame aiſle is a lofty monument, with a fantaſtical 
canopy over it, erected to the memory of Queen Elizabeth, by 
King James I. her ſucceſſor. The inſcription repreſents her 
character, high deſcent, and the memorable. aQs of her reign. 

In the ſame place lies interred the bloody Queen Mary, whoſe 
reign preceded: that of the before- mentioned queen. In this | 
aiſle is a lofty pyramid, ſupported by two griffins of braſs gilt, | 


* 


on a pedeſtal of curious marble, erected to the memory of 


which are depoſited the remains. of, Kin es 4 ba 
queen. Over this vault is a ſmall tomb e Gay bs 
of a child, erected to the memory of: Marys tiver third 4, 
of James I. There is alſo another: monumenty on which © 
repreſentation of a child in a cradle, erectd. to the mem 5 the 
Sophia, tlie fourth daughter of the ſame king W 
South of this chapel is a magnificent monument eregeg 
the memety of Mary, Queen of Scots, the mother of x; * 
James I; who was beheaded: on the gth of F ebruary 1 58 ug 
Fotheringay-Caſtle- in Noerthamptosſhirg, on a-ſcaffalg 5 
in the hall of that caſtie. She was afterwardsipompc uſly int 
by order of Queen Elizabeth, in the caſtle of 1 = 
but, on the; acceflion of her: ſon to; he Grone of Englan,* *h 
remains were removed from thence, and placed near this mon 
| ment, amongſt her anceſtors. Near: this, encloſed with ir. 
rails, is a handſome: table monument, on, Which lies, pn. 
robed, tlie. effigy. of Margaret Douglas; daughter of Margaret 
Queen of Scots., Her ſon, the Lor arnley, father to James], 
is repreſented. foremoſt on the tomb, kneeling with the prion 
over his head; and there are ſeven others of her children e 


jj 5 Halifax: and at: the Baden, 26. ne f « 177" 
| 


the effigy of Margaret, Counteſs: of: Richmond; mother to Ki 
Henry VII. And at the Eaſt-end of this aiſle is the — 
vault, in which are depòſited the coffins of King Charles il 
King William III. and Queen Mary his conſort, Queen Anne 
and Prince: George. Over. theſe: royal perſonages are their 


are in wax-work. reſembling life, and dreſſed in their royal 
robes: and at the corner of the great Laſt-window is another 
wainſcot-preſs,, in which is placed the. effigy of Lady Mary 
Dutcheſs of Richmond, dreſſed in the very robes her grace woe 
at the coronation of. Queen Anne, Near this, in a handfome 
wainſcot-preſs, is the: ctiigy. of Catharine, relidt:of John, Duke 
of Buckingham; and cloſe by her ſtands the effigy of her fon, 
Ja child about four years olds On leaving this aiſle, in another 
wainſcot- preſs, is the effigy of General Monk, who had ſo great 
a ſhare in the reſtoration of King Charles II. He was buried 
in a vault in this aiſle, which is {tilt called Albemarle- Vault, 
He is repreſented in armour, and the perſon who deſcribes him 
generally preſents his ducal cap for the acceptance of the ob- 
ſerver's bounty. Lately, alſo, has been placed in a wainſcot- 
preſs, the effigy of that great ſtateſman, William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, habited.in his robes, as he appeared in the. Houſe of 
Lords, whete he was ſuddenly. ſtruck with the complaint of 
which. he died ſoon after: his return home. This, as it were, 
ſpeaking effigy, is the work of that ingenious ſemale arti(}, 
Mrs. Wright, an American, whoſe exhibition of wax hgures 
is both entertaining and ſurpriſing. 

On the South-ſide of this chapel is a ſmall place encloſed, in 
which are two. coffins: the one contains the remains of the 
envoy of. Savoy, the other thoſe of the ambaſſador from the 
court of Spain; both of which were never interred, owing to 


| their corpſes being arreſted for debt in the time of King 


James I. | 

In this chapel is performed the inſtallation of the knights of 
the moſt honourable order of the Garter. In their ſtalls are 
placed braſs plates of their arms, &c. and over them hang 
their banners, ſwords, and helmets: and underneath the body 


of this chapel is the vault prepared in 1737, on the death of 


Queen Caroline, for the reception of the royal family. On 


| deſcending the ſtairs, it is found to conſiſt of a double range of 
| arched chambers, three on each fide, open to the middle walk 


between them. This middle walk terminates with the principal 
vault in front, where, in a large. marble ſarcophagus, lie the 
two coffins of the late King George II. and his Queen Catoline. 


The coffins of Frederic, Prince of Wales, his princeſs, the Duke 


of Cumberland, the Duke of York, and others of the family, 


lie in the vaults on either fide. 


' Oppolite the ſteps which lead to the chapel of Henry VII. is 
the firit of thoſe belonging to the ancient abbey, called 


Tae CHAPEL OF ST. EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 


The firſt curioſity that preſents itſelf in this chapel is the 
ancient ſhrine. erected by Henry III. on the canonizing of 
Edward the Confeſſor, King of England, and the laſt of the 
Saxon race. This ſhrine, which was once eſteemed the glory 
of England, is now much defaced and neglected. It was 
compoſed of ſtones of various colours, beautiſully enriched with 
all the coſt and art that human imagination could project. On 
one hde ſtood a ſilver image of the Bleſſed Virgin, which, with 
two jewels of immenſe ale. were preſented by Queen Eleanor, 
the wife of Henry III. On the other ſide ſtood another image 
of the Virgin Mary, wrought in ivory, preſented by Thomas 
a Becket, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. To this ſhrine Edward I. 
offered the Scots regalia and chair, in which the kings of Scot- 
land ufed to be crowned, which are ſtill preſerved. _ This ſhrine 
is now ſo {tripped as to afford but little ſatisfaction, except to 


was adorned is ſtill to be ſeen, This ſtone-work is hollow 
within, and now encloſes a large cheſt, which Mr. Keep, ſoon 
after the coronation of James II. fouhd to contain the remains 


Charles Montague, the firſt of that fatnily who bore the title | 


— 


of St. Edward. For it being broke by accident, he diſcovered 
3 | A number 


ſented: round the tomb: alſo a table- monument, on; which 1s 


the curious; however, ſome of the ſtone-work with which it. 
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— bones, and turning them up, found a crucifix 


a number 7 4 and enamelled, with a Id chain twenty 
- richly yon ich he preſented to the king, who ordered 

inches 101 Sy be replaced in the old coffin, and encloſed in a new 
the bones and bound with iron. On the South-fide 


| 11 ere of Editha, daughter of Godwin, 
0 


and wife of St. Edward. This lady ſurvived her 
Earl 2 . ht years, during which time ſhe was treated 
mn + reſpe by William the Conqueror, who allowed her 
wi 


tin his palace at Wincheſter, where ſhe died; and 


3 E 1 was interred with all the pomp of royalty. 


ot far from the remains of this princeſs lie thoſe of Queen 


Maud, 8 and wife to Henry I. of England, to whom 


BUS If The 
; ſed, to unite the Saxon and Norman ines. 
MEN 115 this princeſs enjoyed was in relieving the 


. he poor. ; 5 f 
i u mne North-ſide of this chapel is an ancient tomb of II. 


a nanſhip, erectèd to the memory of Henry II 
— 3 of poliſhed porphyry, and the Moſaic work 

und them of gold and ſcarlet. On the top of it is the effigy 
of the king finely executed in gilt braſs; and the corners of the 
Sth are decorated with twiſted pillars gilt and enamelled. 
At the feet of Henry III. is an ancient table-monument of grey 
marble, on which lies the effigy of Eleanor, Queen to Edward I. 
On the fides of this monument are engraven the arms of 
Caſtile and Leon quarterly, and thoſe of Ponthieu hanging on 
vines and oak-trees. Round the copper youp is emboſſed in 
Saxon characters the following inſcription: Here lies Eleanor, 
formerly Queen of England, wife to King Edward I. 

In this chapel is a large Hom coffin of grey marble, com- 

ſed of ſeven ſtones, which encloſes the body of Edward I. 
who was ſon to Henry ITI. He was named Edward in honour 
of St. Edward, his father's patron and predeceſſor, and after 
wards Long-Shanks, from his tall and ſlender body. He died 
on the 7th of July 1g07.—It is worthy of remark, that on 
opening this tomb ſo lately as the month of May 1774, the 


royal corpſe was found in fo perfect a ſtate as to aſtoniſh the 


beholders. He had on a gold and ſilver tiſſue robe, over which 


was a very handſome one of crimſon velvet, both of them quite 


freſh, and the je wels that were about him appeared exceeding 
bright. He had in one hand a ſceptre and dove, and in the 
other a ſceptre and croſs, which meaſured near five feet in 
length. The crown on his head being raiſed, the ſkull 3 
bare, but the face and hands ſeemed perfectly entire. He mea- 
{ured in length fix feet two inches. Not far from this is a 
table- monument of Margaret, daughter to Edward IV. The 
inſcription ſets forth her name . age, which was only nine 
months. Here is alſo a ſmall monument covered with a ſlab 
of Lydian marble finely poliſhed, erected to the memory of 
Elizabeth Tudor, ſecond daughter of King Henry VII. who 
died aged three years. SEE 
On the South-fide of this chapel is an ancient tomb, erected 
to the memory of Philippa, third daughter to William, Earl of 


Hainault, and Queen to Edward III. It is of black marble, 


and round it were placed, as ornaments, the brazen ſtatues of 
no leſs than thirty Kings, princes, and noble perfonages, her 
relations. Near this is another ancient tomb, covered with a 
Gothic canopy, erected to the memory of Edward III. The 
effigy of this prince hes on a table of grey marble, and though 
his tomb is diſtin from the queen's, yet their corpſes were 
both interred in one grave. This tomb was ſurrounded like the 
former, with ſtatues, particularly thoſe of his children, and at 
the head of it is placed the ſhield and ſword carried before him 
in France. Adjoining to this is another tomb, erected to the 
memory of Richard II. over_which is a canopy of wood, re- 


marxkable for a curious painting of the Virgin Mary and our 


Saviour. The robing of the effigy is curiouſly wrought with 
peaſe-cod ſhells open, and the peaſe out, alluding, in all pro- 
bability, to his being once in full poſſeſſion of ſovereignty, but 
at laſt reduced to an empty title. | 


Between the ſhrine of St. Edward and the tomb of Queen 
Philippa, under a large ſtone once beautifully plated with braſs, 
lies the great Thomas of Woodſtock, Duke of Glouceſter, 
uncle to Richard II. He was brother to the Black-Prince, and 
| Iixth and youngeſt fon to Edward III. In this chapel, in a 

handſome wainſcot preſs, is the effigy of Edmund Sheffield, Duke 
of Euckingham, who was the ſecond ſon and laſt duke of that fa- 
mily. His body was buried in Henry the VIIth's chapel. At a 


unall diſtance from the feet of St. Edward's ſhrine, is 


Tar CharEL or HENRY V. 


Which is ſeparated from that of Edward the Confeffor only by | 


an iton ſkreen, on each ſide of which are figures as large as the 
life, and guarding, as it were, the ſtair-caſe aſcending to the 
chantry over it. In this place is a magnificent tomb erected 
to the memory of that glorious and warlike priace, Henry of 

onmouth, ſo called from the place of his nativity. - He was 
a moſt excellent king, and by the memorable battle of Agin- 
vourt acquired to himſelf and the Engliſh- nation immortal 
ph He was laid at the feet of 'St- Edward, in a place ſet 
. keeping relics, where his queen erected a monument 

rex No þ grey marble, on which was placed his ſtatue ; the 


** 


d the Good, daughter of Malcolm Canmore, 


— 


* 


— 


— 


body whereof was heart of oak, and the head beaten ſilver, as 
were the ſceptre and other ſigns of royalty that adorned it; all 
which were deſtroyed in the time of Oliver Cromwell. This 
tomb was encloſed in the manner it now is by Henry VII. 
and over it, in a chantry-chapel, are ſtill to be ſeen the armcur 
and capariſons of Henry V. Near this tomb, in an old wooden 
cheſt, lie the remains of Catharine, Queen to Henry V. 

Beſides the chapels already mentioned, there are nine others, 
which we ſhall deſcribe in their proper order, beginning with _ 


Tux CHAPEL OF Sr. ANDREW. 


In the centre of this chape! is a moſt beautiful monument 
ercted to the memory of Sir Henry Norris, his lady, and ſix 
ſons. The monument has a fine repreſentation of an encamp- 


ment in relief, and it is otherwiſe elegantly ornamented ; but 


it has not any inſcription Here is the ancient monument of 
Abbot Kirton, who died the gd of October 1465. It is worthy 
of obſervation, having ſeveral Jabels of black letter all round 
the portrait, which ſtands upon eagles crowned, alluding, per- 
haps, to his high deſcent from the ancient and illuſtrious family 
of Codilbic. Againſt the Eaſt-wall was formerly a table- 
monument erected to the memory of Sir John Burgh, who was 
twice honoured with knighthood; once in the Netherlands by 


the Earl of Leiceſter, and aſterwards by Henry IV. of France, 


at the victory of St. Adrian. The inſcription informs us, that, 
endeavouring to take and bring into England a large Spaniſh 
thip, laden with jewels, gold, ſilver, Indian ſpices, &c. a prize 
of infinite value, by an unhappy ſecurity of mind, deſpiling the 
enemy, though far ſuperior in force, he met with an untimely 
death at the age of thirty-two, to the irreparable loſs of his 
country, : | 


ST. MicHaztr's CHAPEI. 


Here is a ſmall monument erected to the memory of Sarah" 
Dutcheſs of Somerſet, reli& of John Seymour, Duke of Somerſet. 
On the baſe of this monument ſit two charity boys, one on 
each ſide, bewailing the death of their great benefactreſs, who 
is repreſented in a modern dreſs, reſting_upon her arm, under a 
canopy of ſtate, and looking earneſtly up at a group of cherubs 
fluing from the clouds * her. ee is a Latin 
inſcription, importing the many charitable foundations ſhe 
eſtabliſhed during her life-time. A moſt ſuperb monument has 
alſo been erected within theſe few years to the memory of 
Mr. Joſeph Gaſcoigne Nightingale and his lady. Above is 
repreſented a lady expiring in the arms of her huſhand ; and 
beneath, flily creeping from a tomb, the king of terrors preſents 
his grim viſage, pointing his dart to the dying figure, at which 
light the huſband, ſuddenly ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, horror, 
and deſpair, would willingly ward off the fatal ſtroke from the 
diſtreſſed objeR of his care. This monument is much admired 
for the great expreſſion. in the countenances of the figures. 


Oppoſite to this is a moſt ſuperb monument lately erected to the 


memory of the Earl and Counteſs of Mountrath, 
Sr. JOHN THE EVANGELIsT's CHAPEL, 


In the centre of this chapel is a curious monument to the 
memory of Sir Frances Vere, a gentleman of the firit reputation 
for learning and bravery, who particularly diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf at the battle of Nicuport, at which he commanded in front, 
under Prince Maurice, in the ſervice of the States, againſt 
the Spaniards. This great warrior was thirty years in the 
Dutch ſervice, and during twenty of them commanded the 
auxiliary troops of England. Ilis monument is a table, ſup- 
ported by four 1 kneeling, on which lie the ſcveral 
parts of a complete ſuit of armour, and underneath the ethgy 
of Sir Francis, in a looſe gown, on a quilt. of alabaſter. On 
the baſe is a ſhort Latin inſcription in gold letters, ſhewing to 
whom it belongs, and informing us, that he was nephew to 
the Earl of Oxtord, and governor of Portſmouth and the Brille, 
and that his diſconſolate widow erected this monument to his 
memory. Againſt the wall is a monument of Sir George Hollis, 
nephew to Sir Francis Vere, and a major-general under him. 
On the pedeſtal is repreſented the ſiege of a town, in relief, 
where the principal figure is a general on horſeback, holding a 
battoon, and having one eye blemiſhed, perhaps alluding to the 
ſiege of Nieuport, in which Sir George alſo gained great honour, 
and had a horle killed under him. On each ſide of this pedeſtal. 
lits a Pallas, lamenting the death of the great warrior, who is 
repreſented above in a Roman habit, ſtanding ere& upon a lofty 
altar, with a cherub ſupporting the plinth on which he ſtands. 
Sir George died in January 1626. Near this tomb is that of 
Aubrey de Vere, the Jaſt Earl of Oxford of that name, and 
lieutenant-general of Queen Anne's forces, who died on the 
12th of March 1702. : 


In this chapel are alſo ſome antique monuments; particularly, 


on the right-hand, is that of John de Eaſtney, one of the abbots, 
who was a great benefactor to this church, and died on the 4th 
of May 1438. A brazen ſtatue of this abbot, in his maſs-habit, 
lies upon his tomb. It is remarkable, that in breaking up 
a grave, his body was diſcovered in a coffin, quilted with yel- 
low fatin, having on a gown of crimſon ſilk, girded round 


him with a black girdle; on his legs were white {lk ſtockings, 
and over his face a clean napkin, folded up, and laid COrner-ways- 
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xp COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER © | 


His body and legs were firm, but his face was fomewhat diſ- 
colon! «2 CY 5 „„ | 
Before the door of this chapel is a piece of grey marble, 
which beats the figure. of an 'armed Knight, and is ſaid to 


147. His feet reſt on the figure o a lion, and his head on a 


* 
— 


TRE CHAPEL. or IsL1e, ox Sr. Johw BayrisT. - 


In this . 5. only two monuments that merit particular 


notice; one of which is that of Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, Knight 
of, the Bath, and his lady. The figures on the tomb are a 
knight in armour, and a lady in deep mourning, both reſting on 


the aſcending ſides of a triangular pediment, ſepärated in the | 
middle of a trunkleſs helmet. Over their heads is a neat piece 
of architecture, in the centre whereof is a ſcroll, with their 
arms, held up by naked boys, one whereof, over the knight, 
holds a torch, put out and reverſed, to ſhew that Sir Chriſtopher | 


died firſt; the other over the lady holds his torch erect, and 
burning, to ſignify that ſhe ſurvived him. 
ment is erected to the memory of John Iſlip, abbot of Weſt- 
minſter, and founder of this chapel. It is a plain marble table, 


—y the centre, ſupporfes with four ſmall pillars of braſs; | 


over which, on the roof, was anciently a fine painting of our 
Saviour on the croſs, deſtroyed in all probability by the Puri- 
tans in the time of Seel, who were enemies to every thing 
that tended to Popiſn idolatry.. Iſlip was employed by Henry VII. 
in decorating his new chapel, and in repairing and beautifying 
the whole abbey ; to which he added ſeveral embelliſhments, 
eſpecially the Wie of our kings along the buttreſſes, which 


ſince that are almoſt all demolifned. He alſo projected a moſt 


ſuperb dome or lantern to be erected in the centre of the croſs, 


but the pillars were found too weak to ſupport it. His own | 


chapel he dedicated to St. John, and died the ad of January, 
in the year 1510. Here are two handfome wainſcot preſſes, 
which contain the. effigies of King William and Queen Me : 
alſo thoſe of Queen Anne and Queen Elizabeth ; all of which 


are made of wax, and are in exceeding, good condition. Over | 


this chapel is a chantry, in which are two large wainſcot preſſes, 
containing the effigies of royal perſonages, and others of the 


Sr. ErasMus's CHAPEL. 


The molt ſuperb monument in this chapel is fixed againſt the 


Eaſt-wall, in the very place where formerly ſtood the altar of 
St. John the Baptiſt. It was erecked to the memory of Henry 
Carey, firſt couſin to Queen Elizabeth, who, on being denied 
the honour of peerage, laid the diſappointment ſo much to heart, 
that he languiſhed for a conſiderable time on a ſick. bed. When 
the cauſe of his diforder came to the ears of the Queen, the 
created him an earl, and ordered the patent and robes to be laid 
before him; but he was too far gone to receive any advantages 
from earthly emoluments. Againſt the South-wall of this 
chapel is a ſtone monument very antique, on which, under a 


Gothic canopy, lies the figure of a biſhop in his proper kabit, 


ſuppoſed to be Thomas Ruthal, made Biſhop of Durham by 
King Henry VIII. He had been ſecretary of ſtate to Kin 
Henry VII. and was made a privy-counſellor, and ſent * 
in various embaſſies by King Henry VIII. Here is alſo an ancient 
ſtone monument erected to the memory of William, of Colcheſter, 
on which lies his effigy properly habited, the head ſupported by 
an a and the feet by a lamb. Another of great antiquity 
is erected to the porn Bhs George Flaccet, abbot of Weſt- 
minſter in the reign of Henry VII. who died about the year 
1494. On this monumept ſtands the ſtone coffin of Thomas 
Mything, Biſhop of Hereford. He was ſome time abbot of 
Weſtminſter, and privy-counſellor to King Edward IV. There 
is alſo an ancient monument erected to the memory of Sir 
Thomas Vaughan, Knight, chamberlain'to Edward, Prince of 
Wales, and treaſurer to King Edward IV. | 
In the centre of this chapel is a large table-monument, erected 
tothe memory of Thomas Cecil, Earl of Exeter, Baron Burleigh, 
Knight of the Garter, and privy-counſellor to King James. 
On the monument is his effigy, with a lady on his right-ſide, 
and a vacant ſpace for another on his left. His firſt wife, 
Dorothy Nevil, who was daughter to Lord Latimer, Jays on his 
right-ſide; and the place that is vacant was left for his ſecond 
wife, Frances Bridges, who was of the family of Chandos. 


This lady gave particular orders in her will, that, as the right- | 


ſide was taken up, her effigy ſhould not be placed on the left ; 
notwithſtanding which, according to the inſcription, they are 
all buried in one vault. On the South-ſide is a monument 
erected to the memory of Colonel Edward Popham, and his 
lady, the ſtatues of whom are in white marble, as big as the 
life, and ſtand under a lofty canopy,. reſting their arms in a 
thoughtful poſition on a marbſle altar, on which lie the gloves 
of an armed knight. This gentleman was an active officer in 
Cromwell's army, and his achievements were inſcribed on his 
tomb. At the time of the Reſtoration this inſcription was 
ordered to be defaced, and the whole monument deſtroyed ; 
but at the interceſſion of ſome of his lady's relations, who had 
been particularly uſeful to his majeſty, the ſtone on which the 
inſcription was engraved, was only inverted, and the monument 


ö 


The other monu- 


% : 


| ? | 8 
repreſent. Sir John Harpedon, Knight, who died in the year I} 


He was lord-chamberlain to Henry 


„ 


— 


* 7 7 5 „ | * A 2 ee ee 
received no other injury. Not far from this is an elegant 


nument, erected to the memory of Mrs. Mary Kendall, who 


died the 4th of March 1700, in the. thirty-third year of ber 


| ST. Paul's CHAPEL. 
In the centre is a table-monument, raiſed in, on Which ! 
the effigies of Sir Giles Daubeny, and Elizabeth, his IS 
chamberlain VII. and father to Henle 
Lord Daubeny, the firſt and laſt Earl of Bridgewater, Near Na 
is a beautiful monument of alabaſter, with pillars of L 24 
marble gilt, on the table of which lies the efhgy of an old 
in a chancellor's habit, with four ſons and four daughters "ry 


ing on the baſe. The inſcription informs us that this monu 


ment was erected to the memory of Sir Thomas Bromley, Knight 


privy-counſellor to Queen Elizabeth, _ years chancellor 


in which offiee he died the 12th of April 2587. To the Eaf af 


this is another beautiful monument of alabaſter, erected to de 
memory of Frances, Counteſs of Suſſex, whoſe effigy lies in f 


cumbent poſture, with a coronet on her head, reſting on an 


_ embroidered cuſhion, and her body beautifully robed. T1 


lady was the wife of Thomas Ratcliffe, Earl of Suſſex, Lord 
deputy of Ireland, and Knight of the Garter. Having outlived 
her huſband, at her deceaſe ſhe inſtituted a divinity-leQure in 
this abbey, gave 3000l. towards the building of a new coll 
in Cambridge, now called Sidney Sa Volle, and leſt a 
ſufficient yearly revenue for the maintenance of one maſter, ten 
fellows, and twenty ſcholars, either in the ſaid new college or 
in Clare-Hall. Ihe inſcription tells us, that to her relations 
the was moſt kind, to the poor and priſoners molt liberal, and 
to the miniſters of the word of God moſt benevolent. On the 
Eaſt-ſide of this chapel is a monument erected to the memory 
of John Puckering, Laich, and lord- chancellor in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. | | | | | 
_ Adjoining to this is a monument very much decayed, on 
which are the effigies of Sir James Fullerton and his lady. On 
a table of black marble there is the following epitaph : 


« Here lie the remains of Sir James Fullerton, firſt gentleman 


of the bed-chamber, to Charles I. (prince and king) a generous 
rewarder of all virtue, a ſevere reprover of all vice, a pro- 
feſſed renouncer of all vanity. He was a firm pillar to the 
commonwealth, a faithful patron to the catholic church, a 
fair pattern to the Brittſh court. He lived to the welfare of 
his country, to the honour of his prince, to the glory of his 

_ God. He died fuller of faith than of fear, fuller of reſolutic: 
than of pains, fuller of honour than of days.“ 


The laſt monument to be noticed in this chapel is that of 
Francis, Lord Colnngton, of Hanworth, who died on the th 
of June 1652, and of his lady, who died in 1633. This monu- 
ment is of black touchſtone and remarkably ditterent from any 
other in the abbey. On the top is a circular frame of gilt braſo, 
encloſing the buſt of the lady; and beneath is his lordihip on a 
table- monument, reſting on his left arm; and over a fatyr's 
head is a long inſcription in Engliſh, deſcribing his lordſhip's 
titles and employments. : 

ST. NICHOLAS's CHAPEL. 


This chapel contains ſeveral remarkable monuments. Near 
the entrance is one of black marble, finely poliſhed, to the 
memory of Lady Jane Clifford, youngeſt daughter to the 
Duke of Somerſet, and wife to Charles, Lord Clifford and Dun- 
garvan, who died on the 2gd of November 1679. This black 
monument is adorned with cherubims and a ſcroll of alabaſter, 


whereon is written a "og inſcription in Engliſh, containing an 


account of the lady's deſcent and marriage. On the ſame ſide, 
by the door, is a monument of alabaſter, erected for Lady Cecil, 
the daughter of Lord Cobham; who 7 * married Sir Robert 


Cecil, ſon to William, Lord Burleigh, treafurer of England, died 
in child-bed in 1391. The Latin inſcription is a dialogue be- 


tween herſelf and huſband, expreſſing their mutual affe ion. 
At ſome diſtance is a magnificent temple of varions-coloured 
marble, erected to the memory of Anne, Dutcheſs of Somerſet. 
wife to Edward, Duke of Somerſet. She died on the 10th of 
April 1618, aged twenty-cight. The inſcription is in Latin 
and Engliſh, and contains a pompous detail of the noble lineage 
of this great lady, her alliances, and iſſue. 

In this cha 415 likewiſe a very expenſive monument, erected 
by the great Lord Burleigh to the memory of his wife Mildred, 
and their daughter, Lady Anne, Counteſs of Oxford, repte, 
ſenting a ſtately temple built with porphyry, and other kinds 
marble gilt. It is divided into two compartments, one elevat 
over the other. In the lower lies Lady Burleigh in a recumbent 
poſture, with her daughter, Lady Jane, in her arms; and at het 
head and feet are her children and grand-children kneeling: 
In the upper compartment is the figure of a venerable old me 
ſuppoſed to be the Lord Burleigh, bn his knees, as if at btw 
prayer, On the tomb is a long Latin inſcription, explains 
the figures, and diſplaying their reſpective virtues and accom 
pliſhments. | WD BT 

The next monument we ſhall mention in this chapel 4 Ns 
of the Lady Winifred, married firſt to Sir Richard Sack 


Knight 


though 
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end to John Paulet, Marquis of Wincheſter. 
Knight, anc 3 1 of a knight armed, and kneeling; 
On the ba lady in mourning, alſo on her knees; behind 


an en lies an infant on a baptiſcual font, with its head 
WhO | | 


ſu ported by 2 pillow. 


a the middle of the chapel is a fine raiſed monument of 


Bp >. to the memory of Sir George Villiers and his 
woe If 90 was ralled by King James I. to the dignity of 
ingham. | PR 
Duke A er as two beautiful pyramids; the largeſt erected 
5 ary of Nicholas Bagnal, a child of two months old, 
tot Ma 4 by his nurſe ; the other to the memory of Anne-Sophia 
. on Wchild of a year old, daughter to the honourable 
85 her Harley, ambaſſador to the French King. She died 
e oh 1600; and her father, as appears by the inſcription, 
eaſed her heart to be encloſed in a cup, and placed upon the 


top of the pyramid. 
ST. EDMUND'S CHAPEL. 


At the entrance of this chapel, on the right-hand, is the 
uncient monument of William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 
who was treacherouſly flain at Bayonne in France. His effigy 
ies in a cumbent poſture, on a cheſt of wainſcot placed upon 
a tomb of grey marble ;. the figure is wood, covered originally 
with copper gilt, as was the cheſt in which it lies, but the 

ateſt part has been taken away; and of thirty ſmall images 
that were placed in little braſs niches round, ſcarce one remains 
"News this is a moſt ſuperb monument, partly encloſed, to 
the memory of Edward 1 albot, Earl of Shrewſbury, and his 
lady, whoſe effigies in their robes lie on a black marble, ſup- 

orted by a pedeſtal of alabaſter. This monument 1s beauti- 
fully ornamented, and the carving on the. various- coloured 
marble is exquiſite. The inſcription is in Latin, and contains 
nothing more than his titles and character ; the latter of which 
is thus expreſſed : He was honourable without pride ; potent 
without oſtentation; religious without ſuperſtition ; liberal both 
in mind and bounty ; warded ever againſt fortune, his whole 
life was a path of juſtice; and his innocence eſcaping envy, 
continued through the whole courſe of his life.” ? 

Under the window, fronting the entrance of this chapel, is 
2 very ancient monument, repreſenting a Gothic chapel, in 


which is the figure of a knight in armour, in a cumbent pol- . 


ture, with his feet reſting on a lion's back. This monument 
was erected for Sir Bernard Brocas, chamberlain to Anne, Queen 
10 Richard II. who ee Fern himſelf in favour of the 
king, was publicly beheaded on Tower-Hill, in the month of 
January 1399. Not far from this is an ancient monument of 
grey marble, about three feet high, on which, in plated braſs, 
is the figure of a knight in armour ; his head reclined upon his 
helmet, one of his feet placed upon a leopard, and the other 
on an eagle. It appears by the inſcription, that this knight 
was Humphry Bourchier, ſon and heir to John Bourchier, Lord 
Barners, who eſpouſing the cauſe of Edward IV. _ the 

Earl of Warwick, was {lain in the battle of Barnet-Field, on 
Eaſter-Day, in the year 1471. And on the Weſt-ſide of Brocas's 
monument is that of Sir Richard Peckſall, Knight, maſter of the 
buck-hounds to Queen Elizabeth. | 

On the floor of this chapel is a tomb two feet high, on 
which is a lady in a widow's dreſs, with a barb and veil cut in 
braſs, round which is an inſcription in old French, importing, 
that Alianer de Bohun, daughter and heireſs of Sir Humphry de 
Bohun, Earl of Hertford, Eſſex, and Northampton, and wife 
to the mighty and noble Prince of Woodſtock, Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, Earl of Eſſex and Buckingham, ſon to Henry III. lies 
here interred. —— This lady, who was the greateſt heireſs in 
England, was deprived of her huſband by the cruelty of his 
nephew, Richard II. who, jealous of his popularity, treacher- 
ouſly betrayed him by a ſhew of friendſhip ; for coming to 
viſit him at Plaiſtow, in Eſſex, and ſtaying ſupper, in duty he 
thought to attend his majeſly to town; but at Stratford was 
ſuddenly ſurrounded by an ambuſh of armed men; who took 
him on board a ſhip and carried him to Calais, where, by the 
king's order, he was ſtifled between two feather-beds, in the 
year 1397. His lady, after this melancholy circumſtance, ſpent 
the remainder of her days in a nunnery at Barking, and died 
the gd of October 1399, from whence her remains were brought, 
and here interred. Near this is a white marble monument, 
ereted to the memory of Mary, Counteſs of Stafford, wife to 
the unfortunate Viſcount Stafford, who was beheaded on Tower- 
Hill in the reign of King Charles I. | 

be next is an elegant monument of white marble, repre- 

ſenting a youth in Grecian armour, ſitting en a Greek altar, 
and erected, as the Latin inſcription ſets forth, to the memory 
ot Francis Hollis, by John, Earl of Clare, his afflicted father. 
his brave youth, after returning from a campaign in Flanders, 
died on the 12th of Auguſt 1622, in the nineteenth year of his 
age. The epitaph on the monument is as follows: 


* Whate'er thou haſt of nature or of arts, 
Youth, beauty, ſtrength, or what excelling parts 
f mind and body, letters, arms, and worth, 
His eighteen years, beyond his years, brought forth ; 


* 


Then ſtand and read thyſelf, within this glaſs, 
How ſoon theſe periſh, and thyſelf may paſs; 
Man's life is meaſur'd by the work, not days, 
Not aged ſloth, but active youth, hath praiſe.” 


A little further from this is a beautiful figure, in white ala- 
baſter, of Lady Elizabeth Ruſſel, in a ſleeping poſture. The 
device is an eagle, the emblem of eternity, {andir on a floriage 
of roſes, &c. This lady was daughter to Lord Ruſſel, and is 
ſaid to have died with a prick of her finger. But this ſtory 
has no other foundation than the miſapprehenſion of the ſtatuary's 
deſign ; for having repreſented her as aſleep, and pointing with 
her finger to a death's head under her right-foot, it has been 


| ſuppoſed that her finger bled, and that the bleeding cloſed her 


eyes in death : whereas the deſign of the artiſt ſeems rather to 
allude to the compoſed ſituation of her mind at the approach of 
death, which ſhe conſidered only as a profound ſleep, from 


which ſhe was again to wake in a joyful reſurrection; of which 


the motto under her feet is a clear illuſtration: Dormit, non 
mortua eft ; * She is not dead, but fleepeth.” The Latin in- 
ſcription on the ſcroll beneath only informs us, that her afflicted 
ſiſter, Anne, erected this monument to her memory. 

Adjoining to this is another ſuperb monument, compoſed of 
marble and alabaſter of various colours, erected to the memor 
of John, Lord Ruſſel (ſon and heir to Francis, Earl of Bedford) 
and his fon Francis, by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Anthony 
Cook, and widow of Sir Thomas Hoby, Knight. He is repre- 
ſented in a cumbent poſture, habited in his robes, with his 
infant ſon at his feet. His lady was eſteemed the greateſt 
temale genius of her. age, being well verſed in the Jearned 
languages, and an excellent poet. On this tomb are five epi- 
taphs of her compoſition, three of which are in Latin, one in 
Greek, and the other in Engliſh. | 

On the Eaſt-fide of this chapel is a monument, erected to 
the memory of John, of Eltham, ſecond ſon of King Edward II. 
and ſo called from Eltham in Kent, the place of his nativity. 


His ſtatue is of white alabaſter, the head encircled in a coronet 


of greater and leſſer leaves, and his habit is that of an armed 
knight. He died in Scotland at the age of nineteen, unmarried, 
though three different matches had been propoſed to him; the 
laſt of which, Mary, daughter of Ferdinand, King of Spain, he 
accepted, but did not live to conſummate it. At the feet of 


this is another beautiful monument of white alabaſter, ereQed 


within theſe few years, on which is the following inſcription : 


« In this chapel is interred all that was mortal of the moſt 

illuſtrious and moſt benevolent John Paul Howard, Earl of 
Stafford, who, in 1538, married Elizabeth, daughter of 
A. Ewens, of the county of Somerſet, Eſq. by Elizabeth, his 
wife, eldeſt daughter of John St. Aubin, of Alfoxton, in the 
ſame county, Eſq. 


Round this inſcription are the figures of the ancient badges 
of honour belonging to the Stafford family, who deſcended, by ten 
different marriages, from the royal blood of England and France. 


Next to this is a ſmall table-monument, on which lie the 


cſhgies of William of Windſor, and Blanche of the Tower, the 
ſon and daughter of Edward III. They took their ſurnames 
from the places of their birth, and both dicd in their infancy. 
They are dreſſed in the habits of the times, the young prince in 
a ſhort doublet, and the princeſs in a horned head-dreſs. On 
another tomb lies the ſtatue of the Lady Frances, Dutcheſs of 


| Suffolk, repreſented dreſſed in her robes. She was daughter 


of the famous Charles Brandon, by Mary, the French Queen, 
daughter to Henry VII. and became Dutcheſs of Suffolk by 
marrying Henry Grey, Marquis_of Dorſet, who, upon her 
father's deceaſe, was created Duke of Suffolk. On her tomb 
are two inſcriptions, the firſt in Latin verſe, in praiſe of her 
virtues; and the other in Engliſh, ſhewing her different marri- 
ages. In this chapel are ſeveral other monuments, adorned in 


the ancient manner, with ſtatues lying flat on their backs; and 


alſo ſome other monuments affixed to the walls, but they are 
too trifling to merit particular deſcription, 


THE CHAPEL OF Sr. Brnepicrt. 


The firſt monument that attracts our notice in this chapel is 


one erected to the memory of Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middle- 


ſex, and lord-high-treaſurer of England in the reign of James ]. 
This monument was erected by his reli, the Lady Anne, and is 
of black marble, on which are two ſtatues in a recumbent 
poſture, repreſenting his lordſhip lying in his robes, with his 
lady. On it is a long Latin inſcription, repreſenting his lord- 
ſhip's various employments and honours, and that he finiſhed 
his life in a retired ſituation. North of this chapel, adjoining 
to the area, is an ancient tomb of free-ſtone, railed in with iron, 
having formerly a canopy of wood, which was demoliſhed at 
the coronation of King George I. On this tomb lies the effigy 
of Archbiſhop Langham, who was firſt a monk, afterwards a 
prior, than an abbot of Weſtminſter, and laſtly Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. Round the tomb is a Latin epitaph, importing 
his various preferments, and that he died of a fit of the pally, 
with which he was ſuddenly ſeized at dinner, on the 22d of 
July 1376. Near this is another, about eighteen inches from 
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the ground, on which is a braſs plate, .whereon is engraved the 
figure of an old man, in a doctor's habit, deſigned for William 
Bill, Dean of Weſtminſter, maſter of Eton-College, head of 


Trinity-College, and chief almoner to Queen Elizabetn. 
On ths Ealt-lide, where once ſtood the altar of St. Benedict, 


| js a beautiful monument compoſed of various kinds of marble, 


erected to the memory of Lady Frances, Counteſs of Hertford, 
who is here repreſented in her . robes, in a cumbent poſture, 
with her head os £54 an embroidered cuſhion, and her feet 


ing curious; it ſeems to repreſent a ſtately temple, where the 


enligns and devices of the noble families of Somerſet and || 


Effingham appear to be the chief ornaments. The Latin in- 
_ ſcription ſets forth her high eat 
which the was poſſeſſed. On the South-ſide, againſt the wall, 
is a monument to the memory of Dr. Gabriel Goodman, who 
is repreſented in his proper habit, and kneeling, This gentle- 
man was the firſt who raiſed the learned Camden from obſcurity, 
by making him ſecond maſter of Weltminſter-School, and de- 
fraying the expences of ſeveral of his journies in ſearch of 
antiquities, ö : | 
Between this chapel and the next, againſt the wall, is a monu- 
ment of Moſaic- work, erected to the memory of the children 


= Henry I. and Edward I. The ſides of the monument are 


lain pannels, but the top of the table is wrought with figures. 
Over His tomb was anciently a piece of church- perſpective, but 


it is now almoſt wholly defaced. 


Having thus deſcribed the various monuments and tombs 
contained in the reſpectixe chapels, we ſhall, before We take 
leave of the encloſed parts of the abbey, point out a few par- 
ticulars worthy of notice in the area which ſurrounds the chapel 
of St. Edward the Confeſſor. : 1 

As you paſs round the area, on the North-ſide, adjoining to 
St. Andrew s-Chapel, is a beautiful monument, erected within 
theſe few years, to the memory of General Wolfe. The front 
of the pediment repreſents the landing of the troops at Quebec, 
and their climbing the rocks; and in the back- ground is a repre- 
ſentation of the city, with the engagement. The monument 
is ſupported by lions, and on each ſide of it is a medallion, with 
a wolt's head. The general appears in the agonies of death 
ſupported by a ſoldier, who ſeems to expreſs, by pointing with 
his finger to a diſtance, that the victory is gained. Behind the 

a: ye ſerjeant leaning on his halbert, and looking at the 
— 5 hero with admiration and grief. At the feet of the 
eneral lic his hat, fuſee, gorget, &c. Near theſe is the repre- 


entation of a tent, underneath which is a group of figures. 


Behind the tent is ſeen a large tree, and by it lie a tomahawk, 
ſcalping- kniſe. and hatchet, the Indian weapons of war. On 


the top of the monument is the figure of Victory defcending 


with a crown of laurel to immortalize the dying victor. In the 


front of the monument is the following inſcription: 


To the Momery of 
JAMES WOLFE, 
Major-General and Commander in Chief 
Of the Britiſh Land- Forces 
On an Expedition againſt Quebec, 
Who, after ſurmounting, by Ability and Valour, 
All Obſtacles of Ari and Nature, 
Was ſlain in the Moment of Victory, 
On the 14th of September 1759. 
The King and Parliament of Great-Britain 
Dedicate this Monument. 


Oppoſite to General Wolfe's Monument is another very hand- 
ſome one erected to the memory of Lord Ligonier. On the top 
is a medallion repreſenting Britannia, and on each ſide are 


medallions of the monarchs in whoſe reigns he lived, viz. 


Queen Anne, King George I. II. and III. The principal figure 
is Hiſtory, with a ſcroll in her left hand, containing a fil of the 
chief battles in which he was engaged, viz. Schellenberg, Blen- 
heim, Ramilies, Oudenard, &c. In her right-hand the holds a 

n, leaning her arm upon an urn, beneath which is a medallion 
with the head of Lord Ligonier, and on each ſide trophies of 
war, &c. In the front of the monument is the following 


inſcription : 


In Memory of 
Jon, Earl of LIOONIER, 
Baron of Ripley, in Surrey, 
Viſcount of Inniſkillin and Viſcount Clonmell, 
Field-Marſhal and Commander in Chief 
Of his Majeſty's Forces, 
Maſter-General of the Ordnance, 
Colonel of the firit Regiment of Foot-Guards, 
One of his Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy-Council, 
And Knight of the moſt honourable Military 
Order of the Bath. | 
Died April 28, 1770, aged ninety-two. 


ln the North-Weſt-corner of the outlide of. St. Michael's 
Chapel, is a ſmall, but very neat monument, erected to the 
memory of Suſannah Jane Davidſon. : In the front of the 


he ſculpture of this monument is exceed- 


deſcent, and the great virtues with 


cherubs in the clouds. 


0 


— — 


FB "uf 


— 


—_— 


Arundel, in the year 1324. | 59 


monument is a beautiful medallion, beneath which is 3 pyra 5 
of black marble, repreſenting Death ſtriking his dart 0 
lady, who is ſupported 1 87 angel pointing to heaven, 9 

the front is an inſcription, "xg 
forth the amiable qualities of the deceaſed, and that lh. ui 
at Paris, January 1, 1767, in the twentieth year of her ape. 1 


Near the monument of Lord · Ligonier is an ancient one 


Valence, ſecond and laſt Earl of Pembroke of that family. who 


N 


was poiſoned in France by the ſecret contrivance of the Earl of 


The next is an ancient monument to the memory of Edmung 
Crouchback, fourth ſon to Henry III. fo called, as is ſuppoſ, 
by ſome, from the deformity of his perſon-: others image 
aroſe from his attending his brother in the holy wars, uh © 
they wore a crouch or croſs on their ſhoulders, as a WET 
Chriſtianity, On the baſe. of the tomb, towards the area, 15 


the remains of a curious, and perhaps the moſt antique paint 


ing extant, but much defaced, being ten knights armed with 
banners, ſurcoats of armour, and croſs-belted; repreſenting, un 
doubtedly, his expedition to the Holy- Land,: the number e aa 


| agreeing with what Prior ſays, namely, Edward and his bro. 


ther, four earls, and four knights, of whom ſome are {till to 


be diſcovered. It was originally a very lofty monument, paint. 


ed; gilt, and inlaid with ſtained glaſs. The inſide of the cang 

has been a ſky with ſtars, but time has deſtroyed its beauties, 
It was from this prince that the houſe of Lancalter claimei 
their right to the crown of England. The next monument that 
engages our attention is that erected to the memory of Willam 
Pulteney, Earl of Bath. Above is a medallion ot the Earl in 
the centre a Jarge urn with the arms of the family, and on each 
ſide of it the figures of Wiſdom and Poetry. In the front of 


the monument is the following inſcription : 


« Erected to the 1 of William Pulteney, Earl of Bath 
by his brother, the Honourable Henry Pulteney, general of 
his Majeſty's forces, in the year 1764. Ob. July 7» 176g. 
Et. cighty-ane,” _ - 


Adjaining to this is a very handſome monument, erc&cd ta 
the memory of Admiral Holmes. He is repreſented in a Roman 


warlike habit, with his right-hand reſting on a canon mounted 


on a carriage. Behind is an anchor, a flag-ſtaff, and other 
nayal decorations, and beneath is the following inſcription: 


« To the memory of Charles Holmes, Eſq. rear-admical of 
the White. He died the 2 iſt of November 1761, com- 
mander in chief of his majeſty's fleet ſtationed at Jamaica, 
aged fifty. Erected by his grateful nieces, Mary Stanwix 
and Lucretia Sowles.“ BY | \ 


Near this is a very neat monument to the memory of Eſther 
de la Four, the Lord Eland's lady. It is of curious white mar- 
ble, repreſenting a lady on her 3 with two mourners 
weeping over her, beautifully executed in relict. 

In the corner of the outſide of Henry the Vth's chapel is a 
neat. monument. erected to the memory of Sir Robert Aiton, 
Knight. It is of black marble, with a buſt of braſs, having 
the figures of Apollo and Minerva holding a wreath of laure 


over it, very beautifully deſigned. 


Between the chapel of St. Nicholas and the ſteps leading to 
Henry the VIIth's chapel, is a large monument erected to the 


memory of Sir Thomas Ingram, Knight, privy-counſellor to 


King Charles IT. In this area lie the remains of many other 
diſtinguithed 8 rticularly Anne, of Cleves, wile to 
King Henry VIII. and Anne, Queen to Richard III. lathe 
ſame place are the remains of an ancient monument, erc&cd to 
the memory of Sebert, King of the Eaſt-Saxons, who firit built 
this church, and died in the month of July 610. Alſo Athelgoda, 
his queen, who died a ſhort time before him. | 

The walls of the open parts of the abbey are no leſs orm- 


"mented with monuments than the encloſed parts already de- 


ſcribed ; but they are ſo numerous, that to take natice of the 
whole would far exceed the limits of this work. We ſhall 
therefore only mention the molt diſtinguiſhed, and refer toe 
reader for an ample and minute account to THoRxTEN's New, 


Complete, and Univerſal Survey of the Cities of Lonpox | 


and WESTMINSTER, the Borough of SOUTHWARK, and the 
Parts adjacent; Printed for ALEXANDER Hoc, No. 16, 
Paternoſter-Row, and to be had of all the Bookſellers and 
Newſmen in Town and Country. | 

On leaving the encloſed parts, the firſt monument that pre- 
ſents itſelf is one erected to the memory of Robert South, 

. D. who is repreſented in a recumbent poſture, in his canon. 


ical habit, with his arm reſting on a cuſhion, and his right-han 


on a death's head. In his lett-hand he holds a book, with his 
finger between the leaves, as if juſt cloſed from reading, af 
over his head is a group of cherubs iſſuing from a mantlings 
Beneath is a long Latin inſcription, deſcribing his various pro- 
motions, and that he died on the 8th of July 17 16, aged eighth. 
two. Near this is a handſome monument, erected to the 
memory of that learned grammarian Dr. Buſby, maſter 

Weſtminſter-School. He is repreſented in bis gown, looking 
earneſtly at the inſcription, holding in his right-hand a pen, * 

; : 
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coverin 
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Ren 


buſt is a 
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zn dis let a book open 
gf, byork — and highly to his praiſe; it intimates; that 

1 = Fan the ſchool of Weſtminſter boaſts, and whatever 
what 


s mankind may reap from thence in future times, they 


all principally owing to the wiſe inſtitutions of this gentle- 
are 


man, who died on the gth of April 1695. 


At the corner of the gate leading to the chapel-of St. Benedict, 


a | ument to the memory of Mr. Dryden, adorn- 
18 2 ther” Oronmbat than an plogant buſt of that great 
2 0 It was erected by the late Duke of Buckingham, who 
de o polterity; we therefore only ſee theſe few 
5509845 N 16 2, died May 1, 1700; and 
woes th. 4 John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, erected 
ence IR 1720. Near this is a plain neat monument to 
. agate of Abraham Cowley, on which is placed a flaming 
2 — . a chaplet of laurel, expretlive emblems of the 


he acquired by the ſpirit of his writings. 


glo 


was once 2 very handſome one in the Gothic ſtyle ; but it 


is now greatly defaced by time. He was born in 1328, and | 


411 kin monument of Mr. John Phillips has his buſt in 
relief repreſented as in an arbour, interwoven with vines, laurel- 
branches, and apple trees; and over it is this motto, << Honos 
erit huic quoque pomo,” alluding to the high qualities aſcribed 
to. the apple, in his excellent poem called Cider. He was 
author of but few pieces, but thoſe were maſterly per- 


count of his great virtues and abilities, and informs us that it 


was erected to his memory by his great patron Sir Simon Har- 


court. Knt. | 


The next is a very neat monument lately erected to the me- 


Barton Booth, Eſq. On the top is a beautiful medallion 
of this kn, fond by cherubs, one of whom holds in 
his hand a wreath of laurel placed directly over the head of the 
medallion. Theother cherub holds a ſcroll, on which is an in- 
ſcription, expreſſing his ancient deſcent, abilities, politeneſs, and 


lity. 5 
ho foot of the pediment is the following: 


« This monument. is erected A. D. 1772, by his yet ſurviving 
widow, Helter Booth.” 


In the front of the monument are the arms of the deceaſed's 
family; and under the medallion lies a coronet, with a harp 
covering a maſk, £3! FS... | 

Near this is the monument of Michael Drayton, a gentleman 

tly eſteemed as an excellent poet and learned antiquarian. 
Thainſerjpson is as follows: e 


« Michael Drayton Eſq. a memorable poet of his age, exchanged 
his laurel for a crown of glory, anno 1631.” 


The monument of Ben Johnſon is of white marble, and his 
buſt is admirably well executed: it is encloſed with an entablature 
ornamented with a few proper and elegant decorations, conſiſt- 
ing of einblematical figures; but has only the following very 
conciſe inſcription: | | 


ORARE BEN Joaxson ! 


The monument of Edward Spenſer is of grey marble ; but it 
has ſuffered greatly by time. It was erected in an age when 
tate was in its infancy in England, and yet has ſomething in 
it venerably plain, and not abſurdly ornamental. The inlcrip- 
tion on it is as follows: | 


Here lies (expecting the ſecond coming of our Saviour Chriſt 
Jeſus) the body of Edmund Spenſer, the prince of poets in 
his time, whoſe divine ſpirit needs no other witneſs than the 
works he left behind him. He was born in London in 1510, 

and died in 1596,” 


Near Spenſer's monument is that of Samuel Butler, the 
author of Hudibras. The inſcription informs us,” that it was 
erected by John Barber, Efq. citizen of London, and afterwards 
lord-mayor, that he who was deſtitute of all things when 
| Alive, might not want a monument when dead.” Not tar from 
theſe two is the monument of John Milton; it conſiſts only of 

is buſt in white marble, in the front of which is his name in 
Capital letters, and beneath an inſcription, informing us by whom 
it was erected, | . | 
The monument of Matthew Prior is very handſome and 
nchly ornamented. On one ſide of the pedeſtal ſtands the figure 
of Thalia, one of the muſes; with a flute in her hand; and on 
| the other, Hiſtory, with her book ſhut : between theſe ſtatues is 

tor s buſt upon a raiſed altar, and over it is a handſome pedi- 
ment, on the aſcending ſides of which are two boys, one with 
an hour-glaſs in his hand run out, the other holding 'a torch 


verſed, 8 the apex of the pediment is an urn, and on the 
No. 28. ; | 


. Underneath, on the pedeſtal, area variety | 
the top his family arms. The inſcription is 


he monument of that ancient poet Geoffrey Chaucer | 


4 


2 


ſcription neceſſary to tranſmit the fame of that 


» — * 


| baſe of the monument is a long Latin inſcription, mentioning 


: 


the public poſts and employments with which he had been in- 
truſted ; and above we are informed, that while he was writing 


the hiſtory of his own times, death interpoſed, and broke hoth 


| the thread of his diſcourſe and of his life, on the 18th of Sep- 


tember 1721, in the fifty-ſeventh year of his age. The next 
monuments are, that erected to the memory of the immortal 
Shakeſpear, and another to the memory of Nicholas Rowe, Eſq. 


| Near the laſt is a fine monument erected to the memory of Mr. 


John Gay, by the Duke and Dutcheſs of Queenſbury, his great 

patrons. His buſt is a very good one, and the maſks, inſtru- 
ments of muſic, and other devices, are blended together in a 
group, in alluſion to the various ſpecies of writings in which he 
excelled, as farce, ſatire, fable, and paſtoral. The ſhort aut 
in the front was written by himſelf, and has given ſome offence, 


as the ſentiment, at firſt view; ſeems by no means proper for a 


monument; 


Life's a jeſt, atid all things ſhew it: 
I thought ſo once, but now I know it. 


Beneath are the following lines, written by Mr, Pope: 


Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 

In wit, a man; ſimplicity, a child: | 
With native humour temp'ring virtuous rage, 
Form'd to delight, at once, and laſh the age : 
Above temptation in a low eſtate, ' | 


| And uncorrupted een amongſt the great: 
formances. The inſcription on his monument contains an ac- | 


A ſafe companion, and an eaſy friend; 
Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end: 
Theſe are thy honours; not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt; 
But that the worthy and the good thall ſay, 
Striking their penſive boſoms—Here lies Gay, 


The next is a very lofty and magnificent monument erected 
to the memory of the late Duke of Argyle. It is encloſed with 
rails, and decorated with figures finely executed. The ſtatue of 
the duke is ſpirited, even at the verge of life. On one ſide of 
the baſe is Pallas, and on the other Eloquence ; the one looking 

lorrowtully! up at the principal figure above, and the other 
pathetically diſplaying the pnblic loſs at his death. Above is 
the figure of Hiſtory, with one hand holding a book, and with 
the other writing on a pyramid of moſt beautifully variegated 
marble, admirably” poliſhed, the name and titles of the hero in 
large gold letters JOHN DUKE OF ARGYLE AND GR, 
at which point the pen of Hiſtory reſts. His actions are ſuppoſed 
to be contained in the book ſhe holds in her other hand, on the 


— — „ 


cover of which, in letters of gold, are inſcribed the date of his 
I grace's death, and the years of his life. 


| Above is inſcribed, on 
| this beautiful pyramid, in gold letters, the following epitaph, 


N 


| ſaid to be written by Paul Whitehead, Eſq. 


| 
| 
: 


Britain, behold, if patriot worth be dear, 

A ſhrine that claims thy tributary tear: 
Silent that tongue admiring ſenates heard, 
Nerveleſs that arm oppoſing legions fear'd : 


Nor leſs, O Campbell! thine the pow'r to pleaſe, 


And give to grandeur all the grace of eaſe. 
Long from thy life let kindred heroes trace 
Arts which ennoble {till the nobleſt race. 
Others may owe their future fame to me, 

I borrow immortality from thee. 


On the baſe of the monument is this inſcription : 


„In memory of an honeſt man, a conſtant friend, John, the 
great Duke of Argyle and Greenwich, a general and orator, 
exceeded by none in the age he lived. Sir Henry Fermer, 
Bart. by his laſt will, left the ſum of $ool. towards 
erecting this monument, and recommended the above in- 
ſcription.” | 


At a ſmall diſtance from the Duke of Argyle's monument is 
that of George Frederick Handel, the laſt executed by that emi- 
nent ſtatuary Roubiliac. The whole = is highly fniſhed, and 
the face is ſaid to have a ſtrong likeneſs of the original. The 
left arm is reſting on a group of muſical inſtruments, and 
the attitude is very expreſſive of great attention to the harmon 

of an angel playing on an harp in the clouds over his — 1 
Before it lies the celebrated oratorio of the Meſſiah, with 
that part open where is the much-admired air, „I know 


that my Redeemer liveth.” Beneath, only this inſcription : 
| « George Frederick Handel, Eſq. born February 23, 1684. 


Died April 14, 1759.” | | „ 
Near to this is a monument erected to that eminent divine and 


hiloſopher, Dr. Stephen Hales. Here are two beautiful figures 


- 


in relief, the one Botany, the other Religion. Botany is pre- 
ſenting a medallion of this great explorer of nature to public view; 
Religion is deploring the loſs of the divine: at the feet of Botany 
the winds are diſplayed on a _ which alludes to his invention . 
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ol che ventilators. Phe Latin inſcription is to the following 

„ | | Fon monument erected for General | Hargrave, repreſentin 
reſurrection. The archangel appears in the clouds ſoundin he 


| 


- 


— 
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OMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER 


„To the memory of Stephen Hales, doctor in divinity, 
Auguſta, the mother of that beſt of kings, George tlie 


third, has placed this monument; who choſe him, when liv- 


ing, to officiate as her chaplain; and after he died, which 
Was on the 4th of January 1761, in the eighty-fourth year of 
his age, honoured him with this marble.” | 


_ Adjoining to the Weſt· cornet of the South-croſs is an ancient 
monument to the memory of. that great antiquarian, William 
Cambden, who is repreſented in a half- length, in the dreſs of this 


time, holding a booł in his right-hand, and in his left his gloves. | the mortal ſhaft of Death. It was executed by the fam 


He reſts on an altar, on the body of which is a Latin T 
mentioning his indefatigable induſtry in illuſtrating the Britith 
antiquities, and his candour, ſincerity, and pleaſant good humour 
in private life. He died November 9, 1623. 

he next is a very handſome monument to the memory of the 
brave Sir Cloudefly Shovel. On the baſe is repreſented, in bas 
relief, the ſhip Aſſociation, in which the admiral laſt ſailed, as 
ſtriking againſt a rock, with ſeveral others periſhing at the ſatne 
time; and at the top are two boys blowing trumpets. The in- 


ſcription is as follows: 


« Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, Knt. rear-admiral of Great-Britain, and 
admiral and commander in chief of the fleet, the juſt reward 
of his long and faithful ſervices. He was defervedly beloved 
of his country, and eſteemed, though dreaded by the enemy, 

who had often experienced his conduct and courage. Being 

| ſhipwrecked on the rocks of Scilly, in his voyage from 


' Toulon, the 22d of October 1707, at night, in the fifty-ſeventh 

ear of his age, his fate was lamented by all, but eſpecially 
by the ſeafaring part of the nation, to whom he was a. 
generous patron and a worthy example. His body was flung 


on the ſhore, and buried with others in the ſand ; but being 
foon after taken up, was prep under this monument, which 
his royal miſtreſs had. cauſed to be erected to commemorate his 


| ſteady loyalty and extraordinary virtues.” , 


At ſome. diſtance from Sir Cloudeſly's is a very handſome 
monument erected for Sir Palmes Fairborne. It is ſupported 
by two ſtately pyramids of black marble, ſtanding on cannon 
balls, : adorned in the middle with - emblematical devices in 
relief, and having two Mooriſh Emperors heads in profile on 
their tops. The enrichments on the pyramids repreſent the 
manner of his glorious death. On one ſide he is viewing the 


_ enemy's lines before the town, and is ſhot: on the other is a 


hearſe and fix horſes bringing him off wounded to the caſtle. 
On a lofty dome is the deceaſed's arms, with this motto, 


Tutus / fartis ; and over it is a Turk's head on a dagger, by | 
| inſcription : 


way of creſt, which he won by his valour in fighting. again 
that people in the German war. On the monument is the fol- 


lowing inſcription: a 
« Sacred to the immortal memory of Sir Palmes Fairborne, 


Knt. governor of Tangier, in execution of which command 
he was mortally wounded by a ſhut from the Moors, 


| Next, and in the ſame eleyated ſituation, is a ve 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


then beſieging the town, in the forty-{ixth year of his age, | 


October 24, 1680.“ 


The next is a very handſome monument erected to the 
memory of the Hon. Roger Townſhend, Eſq. The back of 


the monument is a flat pyramid of variegated marble ; about 
the middle of which is a beautiful piece of baſſo relievo, finely ex- 
ecuted, repreſenting the death of this gallant commander. This 


piece, which is of white marble highly poliſhed, is ſupported by 


two Americans in the dreſs of their country, the one 
armed with a tomahawk, and the other with a fuzee. Be- 
tween thoſe ſtatues, and under the baſſo relievo, is the follow- 


ing inſcription : 


« This monument was erected by a diſconſolate parent, the 
Lady Viſcounteſs Townſhend, to the memory of her fifth ſon, 
the 8 Lieutenant-Colonel Roger Townſhend, who 
was killed by a cannon-ball, on the 25th of July 1759, 
in the twenty-eighth year of his age, as he was reconnoitring the 
French lines at Ticonderago in North-America. From the 
parent, the brother, and the friend, his ſocial and amiable 
manners, his enterpriſing bravery, and the integrity of his heart, 
may claim. the tribute of affliction. Yet, ſtranger, weep not, 
for though premature his death, his life was glozious; enrolling 
him with the names of thoſe immortal ſtateſmen and com- 
manders, whoſe wiſdom and intrepidity, in the courſe of this 
comprehenſive and ſucceſsful war, have extended the com- 
merce, enlarged the dominion, and upheld the majeſty of 
theſe kingdoms, beyond the idea of any former age.” 


Over this monument is that of Sir Jehn Chardin, who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his travels into the Eaſt. It is adorned 
with a globe, which exhibits a view of the different countries 


He viſited ; and around it are repreſented a number of geogra- 


phical inſtruments. 


| 


— 
ry ele ant 


trumpet, on which awful ſummons the monument appea 

tumbling into pieces. The tomb opens, and the deceaſed, 
pears riting from the ſepulchre with the winding ſheet ng 
panded in one of his hands. In his countenance are impri » 
thoſe marks of awe and terror, which- muſt ſeize wo > a 
mortal at that dreadful period. On the fide of the tomb |; 
Death proſtrate on the ground, conquered by Time, with 10 
crown fallen from his head; or, as the apoſtle elegant] . 
preſſes it, . ſwallowed up in victory.“ While Time is andi 
over the King of Terrors with his ſcythe reverſed, and breaking 
Roubiliac. a. 

The next is a beautiful monument to the memory of J 

Smith, Eſq. A fine buſt in relievo of that gentleman is fu i 
ported by a weeping figure, repreſenting his daughter, both which 
are deſigned and executed with great judgment and ſpirit, - Th. 
lady fits upon an urn, which, with its baſe and pyramid behind 
unite the whole in an harmonious and agreeable ſtyle, On th. 
baſe is a Latin inſcription, ſetting forth his deſcent and iſle 
Over this is a very ſuperb monument. to the memory of Genen 
Fleming. On the top of a beautiful pyramid of marble is 2 
medallion of the general, at the baſe of which are the fipure; 
of Minerva and Hercules, employed in binding the emblems 
Wiſdom, Prudence, and Valour together, as characteriſtics f 
the hero; and the monument is decorated with military trophies 
Near this, and over the door that opens into the cloiſters, i; 


very ſtately monument erected to the memory of General Wade. 


In the centre is a beautiful marble pillar, enriched with military 
trophies exquiſitely wrought. The principal figures repreſent 
Fame puſhing. back Time, who is eagerly approaching to pull 
down the pillar, with the enſigns of honour that adorn it. The 
general's head is in a medallion, under which is the following 
inſcription : | 1 5 


« To the memory of George Wade, field-marſhal of his ma. 
jeſty's forces, lieutenant- general of the ordnance, colonel of 
his majeſty's third regiment of dragoon-guards, governor of 
Fort- William, Fort-Auguſtus, and Fort-George, and one 
of his majeſty's moſt honourable privy-council. He died 
March 14, 1748, aged ſeventy-five.” 


Not far from this is a handſome monument to the memory of 
the late gallant Lord Howe. Above is a trophy of arms in 
curious marble ; and on a flat pyramid of black marble are his 


lordſhip's arms, coronet, and creſt, in white marble. On the top 


. 
. 
- 


| 


of the monument ſits the figure of a woman in a melancholy 
poſition, repreſenting the province of Maſſachuſet's-Bay; 
and beneath, on a large tablet of marble, is the following 


« The province of Maſſachuſet's-Bay, in New-England, by 
an order of the ow and general court, bearing date February 
1, 1759, cauſed this monument to be erected to the memory 
of George Auguſtus, Lord Viſcount Howe, brigadier-general 
of his majelty's forces in America, who was flain on the 
6th of July 1758, on his march to Ticonderago, in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age; 1n teſtimony of the ſenſe they had of the 
ſervices and military virtues, and of the affection their offices 
and ſoldiers bore to his command. He lived reſpected and 


beloved; the public regretted his loſs; to his family it is 


irreparable.“ 


A very ſuperb monument is erected to the memory of Ad- 
miral Tyrrel, which was deſigned and executed by that ingenious 
artiſt Mr. Read, who was pupil to the celebrated Mr. Roubiliac. 
On the top of the monument is an archangel deſcending with 2 
trumpet, ſummoning the admiral to eternity from the ſea. The 
clouds moving and ſeparating, diſcover the celeſtial light and 
choir of cherubs, who appear ſinging praiſes to the Almighty! 
Creator, the back-ground repreſenting darkneſs. The adwirz!s 
countenance, with his right-hand to his breaſt, is expreſſire of 
conſcientious hope, his lett-arm ſignificant of ſeeing ſomething 
wonderfully awful. He appears riſing out of the ſea from be- 
hind a large rock, whereon are placed his arms, with the em. 
blems of Valour, Prudence, and Fuſtice. The ſea is diſcern 
over the rock at the extremity of ſight, where clouds and water 
ſeem to join. On one {ide the rock an angel has wrote ti! 
inſcription : “The ſea ſhall give up her dead, and every ont 
ſhall be rewarded according to their works,” In her left-hand 
is a celeſtial crown, the reward of virtue, and her right-hand 
extended towards the admiral with a countenance full of joy 2 
happineſs. Hibernia is leaning on a globe, with her finger on that 
art of it where his body was committed to the ſea, lamenti's 
the loſs of her favourite ſon, with acountenance expreſſing bez" 
felt grief. On one ſide of the rock is the Buckingham (tax 
admiral's ſhip) with the maſts appearing imperſect, agree 
to the deſign ; on the other ſide a large flag, with the trophies 
war, near which is the following inſcription : 


Sacred to the memory of Richard Tyrrel, Eſq. who vs 
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"I from ancient family in Ireland, and died rear- 
deſce en White on the 26th, day of June 1766. in the 
e ear of his age. Devoted from his youth to the 
2 ſe Nice of his country, and being formed under the diſ- 
mans i and animated by the example of his renowned uncle, 
2 7 — Warren, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an able and ex- 
5 a. officer in many gallant actions. particularly on the 
| "7 November 1758, when, commanding the Buckingham of 
920 ſix guns, and 472 men, he attacked and defeated three 
az h ſhips of war, one of which was the Floriſant of ſeventy- 
3 ns and 700 men; but the ray ary being too much 
* * to take poſſeſſion of her after ſhe had ſtruck, the enemy, 
def the cover of the night, eſcaped. In this action he re- 
<4 ved ſeveral wounds, and loſt three fingers of his right-hand. 
ing on his return 
wr — be b for three years commanded a ſquadron of his 
majeſty's ſhips, his body, according to his own deſire, was 
e to the ſea, with the proper honours and cere- 
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Congreve's monument has an half- length marble por- 
4 . eee placed on a pedeſtal of fine Egyptian 
marble, and enriched with emblematical devices N 
drama. Beneath it is an inſcription in Engliſh, ſetting forth 
his great virtues and abilities, and that this monument was 
erefted to his memory by Henrietta, Dutcheſs of Marlbo- 
Wl. next monument is that erected to the memory of the 
Right Honourable James Craggs, Eſq. His ſtatue is repreſented 
leaning on an urn, and was one of the firſt in the abbey made 
in an erect poſture. The inſcription informs us that he was 

rincipal ſecretary of ſtate, and a man univerſally beloved, which 
is there particularly remarked, becauſe, as he was only a ſhoe- 
maker's ſon, it is the more ſurpriſing that, in the high ſtation to 
which he was raiſed by his merit, he ſhould eſcape envy, and 
acquire the general eſteem. He died on the 16th of February 


1720. Upon the baſe of this monument are the following lines, 


written by Mr. Pope: 


Stateſman, yet friend to truth, of ſoifl ſincere, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear: 

Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 
Who gain'd no title, and who loft no friend ; 
Ennobled by himſelf, by all approv'd; 

Prais'd, wept, and honout'd by the muſe he lov'd. 


South, on the ſide of the great Weſt entrance, is a noble 
monument erected to the memory of the brave Captain Corn- 
wall, who, after diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his heroiſm, was un- 
happily ſlain in battle between the Engli « 
the Admirals Matthews and Leſtock, and the combined fleets of 
France and Spain. This monument was erected to his honour 
by order of parliament, and is a noble teſtimony of the public 
gratitude for his diſtinguiſhed merit. On the back is a loftv 
pyramid of Egyptian marble, beautifully variegated, and finely 
poliſhed, ſtanding on a baſe of the fame marble. Upon this 
baſe is a rock of white marble, along the different parts of which 
run ſea-weeds. Near the top ſtands a fine figure of Fame, 
placing a medallion of the captain on the ſummit of the rock, 
underneath which is a naval crown, a globe, the trumpet of 
Fame, ard other ornaments; and behind riſes to the top of the 
pediment a palm, entwined with a laurel. On the other ſide of 
the medallion ſtands a beautiful Britannia, with the Britiſh lion 
couchant at her feet. Bencath, in an opening of the rock, is 
an inſcription on a fine piece of poliſhed porphyry, mentioning 
his deſcent, and the manner of his death, which happened 
white fighting for his country, on the third of February 1743, in 


the forty-fifth year of his age, and that the ſenate of Britain 


conſecrated this monument to his memory. In another opening 
of the rock, a little lower, is repreſented, in bas relief, a view of 
the engagement in which this great man periſhed, and at the 
bottom of the rock, on the ſides, lie cannons, flags, anchors, 
&c. all of white marble. Near this is an elegant monument to 
the memory of Sir Thomas Hardy, Knt. On the back is a 
loſty pyramid of a bluiſh-coloured marble, at the foot of which 
the ſtatue of the deceaſed is placed, reclining upon a tomb of 
elegant workmanſhip, with a naked boy on his left ſide weeping 
over an urn: the enrichments round the pedeſtal on which he 
ſtands are juſt and proper, and the inſcription contains a ſhort 
hiſtory of his life. | 
The monument of Sir Godfrey Kneller, Knt. has a buſt of 
that gentleman under a canopy of ſtate, the curtains of which 
are guilt, and tied with golden ſtrings; and on each ſide the buſt 
15 2 weeping Cupid, one reſting on a framed picture, and the 
other holding a painter's pallet and pencils. In the pedeſtal is 
a Latin inſcription, which informs us that he was painter to King 
Charles II. King James II. King William III. Queen Anne, and 
King George 1. And beneath is the following epitaph written 
by Mr. Pope : | 


Kneller, by heaven, and not a maſter, taught, 
hoſe art was nature, and whoſe picture thought, 


to England from the Leeward-Iſlands, 


relative to the 


fleet, commanded by 


| The next is the monument erected to the memo 
Weſt, on which is the following inſcription : 


Now for two ages having ſnatch'd from fate 
Whate'er was beauteous, or whate'er was great, 
Reſts crown'd with princes honours, poets lays, 
Due to his merit, and brave thirſt of praiſe. 
Living, great nature fear'd he might outvie 

Her works, and dying, tears herſelf may die. 


The monument of John Woodward, M. D. is a very 


beautiful one, and the figures moſt admirably finiſhed. The 
head of the deceaſed is repreſented in profile in a very maſterly 
manner, and the lady who holds it is inimitably performed. The 
inſcription cogtains a panegyric on the parts and learning of the 
deceaſed. 
reckoned one of the beſt pieces of ſculpture in the whole church, 
and, what is remarkable, is cut out of one ſtone. 
belliſhments are diſtin, and very pictureſque, and the inſcrip- 
tion ſhort, modeſt, and ſoldierslike. 


Near this is the monument of Mr. Killegrew, 


The em- 


It is as follows ; 


« Robert Killegrew, of Arwenach in Cornwall, Eſq. ſon of 


Thomas Killegrew, page of honour to King Charles II. 
brigadier general of her majeſty's forces, killed in Spain at the 
battle of Almanza, the 14th of April 1707. Atatis ſuz 
forty-four, Militavi annis twenty-four,” 


The next monument is that erected to the memory of the 
celebrated Dr. Mead. The bult of that great man is finely 
executed, and will convey to poſterity the features of a phyſician 
who did honour to his country. Not far from this is the monu- 
ment of Philip Carteret, fon to Lord Carteret, who died a king's 
ſcholar at Weltminſter, ripe for the univerſity, on the 19th of 
March 1710, aged nineteen. On the upper part is an admirable 
buſt of this noble youth, and underneath a very fine hgure of 
1'ime itanding on an altar, and holding a ſcroll in his hand, where- 
on is written, in Sapphic verſes, lines to the following import, 


whiclf he is ſuppoſed to be repeating : 


Why flows the mournful muſe's tear 

For thee! cut down in life's full prime: 
Why ſighs for thee the parent dear! 

Cropt by the ſcythe of hoary Time? 


Lo! this my boy's the common lot! 
To me thy memory intruſt; 

When all that's dear ſhall be forgot, 
I'll guard thy venerable duſt. 


From age to age, as I proclaim 
Thy learning, piety, and truth, 

Thy great example ſhall inflame, 
And emulation raiſe in youth. 


ry of Admiral 


Sacred to the memory of TEM FIE WEST, Eſq. 
Who dedicated himſelf from his earlieſt youth 
To the naval ſervice of his country, 
Roſe with merit and reputation to the rank of 
 Vice-admiral of the White: 
Sagacious, active, induſtrious, 
He was a ſkilful ſeaman, 
Cool, intrepid, and reſolute. 
He approved himſelf a gallant officer 
In the ſignal victory 
Obtained over the French, May g, 1747. 
He was captain of the ſhip which carried Sir Peter Warren, 
And acquired peculiar honour, 
Even on that day of general glory, 
In the leſs ſucceſsful engagement near Minerca, 
May 20, 1756, 

Wherein, as rear-admiral, he commanded the ſecond diviſion ; 
His diſtinguiſhed courage and animating example 
Were admired by the whole Britiſh ſquadron; 
Confeſs'd by that of France ; 

And amidſt the national diſcontent which follow'd 
Rewarded as they deſery'd, by the warmeſt applauſe of 
His country, and the juit approbation of his ſovereign. 
On the 17th of November following 
He was appointed 
One of the lords- commiſſioners of the admiralty : 

| He adorned this ſtation 
By a modeſty which concealed from him his own merit, 
And a candout which diſpos'd him to reward that of others. 
With theſe public talents 
He poſſeſſed the milder graces of domeſtic life : 
To the frank and generous. ſpirit of an officer, 

He added the eaſe and politeneſs of a gentleman ; 
And with the moral and ſocial virtues of a good man, 
He exerciſed the duties of a Chriſtian. 

A life ſo honourable to himſelf, 

So dear to his friends, ſo uſeful to his country, 

Was ended at the age of forty-three, . D. 1557. 

To 
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Too preſerve to poſterity . 
His fame and his example, | 
This monument was erected 
By the daughter of the brave unfortunate Balchen, 
The wife of Temple Weſt, EL 
A. D. 1761. 


The next monument is that of William Croft, doctor of 


muſic. On the pedeſtal is an organ in bas relief, and on the top 


a buſt of the deceaſed. Near this is a neat monument to the 
memory of Philip de Sauſmarez. The portrait of the deceaſed 
is well executed in bas relief; and beneath is the following in- 
ſcription; | | | 


« Sacred to the memory of Philip de Sauſmarez, Eſq. one of 
the few whoſe lives ought rather to be meaſured by their 
actions than their days. From ſixteen to thirty-ſeven years 
of age he ſerved in the navy, and was often ſurrounded with 
dangers and difficulties unparalleled, always approving himſelf 
an'able, active, and gallant officer. He went out a lieutenant 
on board his majeſty's ſhip the Centurion, under the auſpicious 
contluct of Commodore Anſon, in his expedition to the South- 
Seas. He was commanding officer of the ſaid ſhip when ſhe 
was driven from her moorings at the iſle of Tinian, in the 
year 1746. Being captain of the Nottingham, a forty gun 
hip, he (then alone) attacked and took the Mars, a French 
thip of ſixty-four guns. Tn the firſt engagement of the fol- 
lowing year, when Admiral Watſon defeated and took a ſqua- 
dron of French men of war and Indiamen, he had an honour- 
ble ſhare: and in the f:cond, under Admiral Hawke, when 
the enemy, after a long and obſtinate reſiſtance, was again 
routed, in purſuing two ſhips that were making their eſcape, 
he gloriouſly, but unfortunately, fell. He was the ſon of 


Matthew de Sauſmarez, of the iſland of Guernſey, Eſq. by 


Anne Durell, of Jerſey, his wife. He was born the 17th of 
November 1710; killed the 14th of October 1747; buried 
in the old church at Plymouth, with all the honours due to 
his diſtinguiſhed merits; and this monument is erected out of 
gratitude and affection by his brothers and ſiſters.” 


The tomb of John Blow, doctor of muſic, is adorned with 
cherubs, flowers, and a canon in four parts ſet to muſic. In 
the centre is an Engliſh Net Togo by which it appears he was 
organiſt, maſter, and compoler to the children in the Chapel- 
Royal thirty-five years, and organiſt to this abbey fifteen years ; 
that he was ſcholar to Dr. Chriſtopher Gibbons, and maſter to 
the famous Mr. Purcell, and to moſt of the eminent maſters of 
his time. He died on the 1ſt of October 1708, in his ſixtieth 
year; and his epitaph obſerves, that his own muſical com- 
poſitions, eſpecially his church-muſic, are a far nobler monu- 
3 to his memory, than any other that can be raiſed to 

im. | 
The neat and elegant monument of Dr. Boulter, Archbiſhop 
of Armagh in Ireland, is of the fineſt marble, and of a new- 
invented poliſh ; and the buſt is ſaid to be a cloſe copy of the 
original. The enſigns of his dignity, with which it is orna- 
mented, are exquiſitely fine, and every part about the monument 
diſcovers a maſterly genius in the ſculptor. The inſcrip- 
tion is encloſed in a beautiful border of porphyry, and is as 
follows: FTI TO „ 


« Dr. Hugh Boulter, late Archbiſhop of Armagh, primate of 
all Ireland; a prelate fo eminent for the accomplithments of 
his mind, the purity of his heart, and the excellence of his 
life, that it may be thought ſuperfluous to ſpecify his titles, 
recount his virtues, or even erect a monument to his fame. 


His titles he not only deſerved, but adorned ; his virtues are | 


manifeſt in his good works, which had never dazzled the 


public eye, if they had not been too bright to be cancelled; | 


and as to his fame, whoſoever has any ſenſe of merit, any 
reverence for piety, any paſſion for his country, or any charity 
for mankind, will aſſiſt in preſerving it fair and ſpotlefs, that, 
when braſs and marble ſhall mix with the dult they cover, 
every ſucceeding age may have the benefit of his illuſtrious 
example. He was born January 4, 1671; was conſecrated 
Biſhop of Briſtol 1718 ; tranſlated to the Archbiſhoprick of 
Armagh 1723; and from thence to heaven September 27, 


1742.” a 
The next is a neat monument erected to the memory of 


Richard Keane, Eſq. Governor of Minorca.” It is adorned with 
a curious buit of that gentleman in white marble, placed on a 


handſome pedeſial, whereon are inſcribed the molt remarkable. 


paſſages of his lite. | 
Ata ſmall diſtance from this is a handſome monument ereed 
to the memory of Lord Aubrey Beauclerk. It is ornamented 
with arms, trophies, and naval enſigus; and in an oval niche, 
on a beautiſul pyramid of dove-coloured marble, is a fine buſt of 
that young hero. On this pyramid is the following hiſtorical 


| inſcription : 


« The Lord Aubrey Beauclerk was the youngeſt ſan of Charles, 
Duke of St. Alban's, by Diana, daughter of Aubrey de Vere, 
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| Earl of Oxford. He went early to ſca, and - Dr 
mander in 1731; and in 1740 he was ſent on that memes 
expedition to Carthagena, under the command of View 
Vernon, in his majeſty's ſhip the Prince Frederick 29 
with three others, was ordered to cannonade the all ich, 
Boccachica. One of theſe being obliged to quit her fare? 


the Prince Frederick was expoſed not only to the fire gf U 
lle 


caſtle, but to that of Fort St. Jofeph, and to two ſhine h 
guarded the mouth of the harbour; which he Cuftaineq fr 
many hours that day, and part of the next, with uncoy; A 
intrepidity. As he was giving his commands. upon 2 
both his legs were ſhot off; but ſuch was his magnanim; : 
that he would not ſuffer his wounds to be dreſſed til} he 0 
municated his orders to his firſt lieutenant, which ew; 
fight his ſhip to the laſt extremity. Soon after this he , 2 
ſome directions about his private affairs, and then reſigneß he 
ſoul with the dignity of an hero and a Chriſtian. Thus y, : 
he taken off in the thirty-firſt year of his age; an Mufrig: 
commander of ſuperior fortitude: and clemency, amiable in ti 
perſon, ſteady in his affections, and equalled by few in A 
focial and domeſtic virtues of. politeneſs, modeſty, "PT IS 
and benevolence. He married the widow of Colon 
Alexander, a daughter of Sir Henry Newton, Knt. envoy 
extraordinary to the court of Florence and the republic of 
Genoa, and judge of the high-court of Admiralty.” 


Over this inſcription is the following epitaph, Written by 


Dr. Young. 


Whilſt Britain boaſts her empire o'er the deep, 
This marble ſhall compel the brave to weep, 
As men, as Britons, and as ſoldiers mourn :; 
"Tis dauntleſs, loyal, virtuous Beauclerk's urn. 
Sweet were his manners, as his ſoul was great, 

And ripe his worth, tho' immature his fate; 

Each tender grace that joy and love inſpires, 
Living he mingled with his martial fires ; 
Dying he bid Britannia's thunder roar, 

And Spain ſtill felt him, when he breath'd no more. 


Near this is a handſome monument ereQed to the memory of 
Admiral Balchen. The buſt of this gentleman in beautiful white 
marble, is placed at the top of the monument; under which, in 
relief, is the repreſentation of a ſhip periſhing in a ſtorm. The 
enrichments, arms, and trophies are admirably well executed; 
and the inſcription is as follows: ” 


To the memory of Sir John Balchen, Knt. admiral of the 
white ſquadron of his majeſty's fleet; who, in 1744, being 
ſent out commander in chief of the combined fleets of Englaud 
and Holland, to cruiſe on the enemy, was, on his return home, 
in his majeſty's ſhip the Victory, loſt in the channel by a 
violent ſtorm : from which ſad circumſtance of his death we 
may learn, that neither the greateſt ſkill, judgment, or expe- 
rience, joined to the moſt fem, unſhaken reſolution, can reſiſt 
the _ of the winds and waves ; and we are taught from 
the paſſages of his life, which were filled with great and gal- 
lant actions, but ever accompanied with adverſe gales of 
fortune, that the brave, the worthy, and the good man, meet 
not always their reward in this world. Fifty-eight years 

of faithful and painful ſervices he had paſſed, when being juſt re- 
tired tothe government.of Greenwich-Hoſpital, to wear out the 
remainder of his days, he was once more, and for the lat 
time, called out by his king and country, whoſe intereſt he 
ever preferred to his own, and his unwearied zeal for their ſer- 
vice ended only in his death; which weighty misfortune to 
his afflicted family became heightened by many aggravating 
circumſtances attending it: yet, amidſt their grief, they had 
the mournful conſolation to find his gracious and royal maſter 
mixing his concern with the general lamentations of the 
public, for the calamitous fate of ſo zealous, ſo valiant, and 
ſo able a commander; and as a laſting memorial for the ſin- 
cere love and eſteem borne by his widow to a moſt affectionate 
and worthy huſband, this honorary monument was erected by 
her. He was born on the 2d of February 1669; married 
Suſannah, daughter of Colonel Aſcreece, of Waſhingly in the 
county of Huntingdon; and died on the 7th of October 1744 
leaving one fon and one daughter: the former of whom, 
George Balchen, ſurvived him but a thort time; for being ſent 
to the Weſt-Indies in 1745, commander of his majeſty's ſhip 
the Pembroke, he died at Barbadoes in December the lame 
year, aged twenty-eight, having walked in the iteps, and 
* the virtue and bravery of his good, but unfortunate 
father.“ OE 


._ Near to the monument of Admiral Balchen is a noble and 

elegant pile, erected in honour of General Gueſt. It is adorned 
with a pyramid and baſe of the moſt beautiful Egyptian porphy7?» 
ornamented with the fineſt enrichments ; and on the latter is an 
admirable butt of the general in white marble. The inſcription 
runs thus: 


« Sacred to thoſe virtues that adorn a Chriſtian and a ſoldier, 
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inſcription ; | 


To the memory of CHARLES WarsoON, 
10 Vice-adwiral of the white, commander In chief of his ma- 
jeſty's naval. forces. in the Eaſt-Indies, who died at Calcutta 


th of Auguſt 1757. | | 
the vc of A lads-Compa,, 


et 5 valour and prudent conduct, cauſed this monument to 
- 55 ; A 


be crected. 


The next monument worthy of notice is that of Sir Charles 
Wager. The principal figure here 18 that ot Fame holding 
trait of Sir Charles in relief, which is ſupported by an infant 
les The enrichments are naval trophies, inſtruments of 
1aV1gatllion- 
To mag = taking the Spanifh galleons in 2708, The in- 
ſcription is as follows: e | 5 5 
To the memory of Sir CHARLES WAOGRER, Ent. 
Admiral of the white, Tr 
Firſt commiſſioner, of the admiralty, 
And privy-counſellor ; 
A man of great natural talents. 
He bore the higheſt commands, 
And palled through the greateſt employments, 
With credit to himſelf, and honour to his country. 
He was in private life 
Humane, temperate, juſt, and bountiful : 
In public ſtation 
Valiant, prudent, wiſe, and honeſt : 
__ Faſy of acceſs to all, 
Plain and unaffeQed in his manners, 
Steady and reſolute in his conduct: 
So remarkably happy in his preſence of mind, 
That no danger ever diſcompoſed him. 
Eſteemed and favoured by his king, 
Beloved and honoured by his country, 


He died 24th May 1743, aged 77. 


* 
2 


A handſome monument is near Admiral Watſon's to the me- 
mory of Admiral Vernon. On a pedeſtal of beautiful marble is 
repreſented the buſt of this gallant admiral, with a fine figure 
of Fame crowning him with laurels. The monument is ſu— 

erbly ornamented with naval trophies, and under it is the fol- 
— inſcription: | 


As a memorial of his own gratitude, 
And of the virtues of his benefactor, 
This monument was erected by his nephew, 
| Francis, Lord Orwell, 
In the year 
1703; 
Sacred to the memory 
of 
EDWARD VERNON, 
Admiral of the white ſquadron 
| Of the Britiſh fleet. | 
He was the ſecond ſon of James Vernon, © 
Who was ſecretary of {tate to King William III. 
And whoſe abilities and integrity 
Were equally conſpicuous. 
In his youth 
He ſerved under the admirals Shovel and Rooke; 
By their example he learned to conquer, 
By his own merit he roſe to command. 
In the war with Spain of M, DCC, XXXIX. 
He took the fort of Porto-Bello 
With fix ſhips, 
A force which was thought unequal to the attempt. 
| For this he received 
The thanks of both Houſes of Parliament. 
He ſubdued Chagre, and at Carthagena 
Conquered as far as naval force 
Could carry victory. 
After theſe ſervices he retired, 
Without place, or title. 
From the exerciſe of public 
To the enjoyment of private 
Virtue, 


On the baſe is repreſented in relief the 


— 


tate ful teſtimony of the ſignal adyantages they obtained 


| 


No. 29 


— 


— 


The teſtimony of a good conſcience 
- Was his reward, 
The love and eſteem of all good men 
Ee His glory. 
In battle, though calm, he was active, 
And though intrepid, prudent, 
Succeſsful, yet not oſtentatious. 
Aſcribing the glory to God. > 
In the ſenate he was diſintereſted, vigilant, and ſteady. 
On the goth day of October M, DCC,LVII. 
| He died as he had lived, 
The friend of man, the lover of his country, 
The father of the poor, | 


Aged LXXIII. 


A grand monument is erected on the other. ſide of the North- 
croſs to the memory of John Hollis, Duke of Newcaſtle, by his 
daughter the Counteſs of Oxford. This is, perhaps, the loftieſt 
and moſt coſtly of any in the abbey: a pediment is ſupported 
by beautiful columns of variegated marble ; the duke is repre- 


ſented reſting upon a ſepulchral monument, holding in his right- 


hand a general's ſtaff, and in his left a ducal coronet. On one 
ide of the baſe ſtands a ſtatue of Wiſdom; and on the other 
a ſtatue of Sincerity. On the angles of the other compart- 
ments fit angels, and on the aſcending- ſides of the pediment 
two cherubs, one with an hour-glaſs, alluding to the admeaſure- 
ment of human life by grains of ſand ; the other pointing up- 
wards, where life ſhall no longer be meaſured by hours and 


minutes. On the baſe is an inſcription, enumerating his grace's 
titles and ſeveral employments ; his marriage and iſſue; and 


informing us, that he was born on the ninth of January 1661-2, 
and died on the 15th of July 1711. 

The monument of William Cavendiſh, Duke of Newcaſtle, 
is alſo very pompous; and beautifully ornamented. Under a 
rich canopy of ſtate lie, as the inſcription expreſſes it, "The 
loyal Duke of Newcaltle, and his dutcheſs, his ſecond wife, by 
whom he had no iflue ; her name was Margaret Lucas, youngeſt 
ſiſter of Lord Lucas, of Colcheſter, a noble family; for all the 
brothers were valiant, and all the ſiſters virtuous. The dutcheſs 
was a wiſe, witty, and learned lady, which her many books do 
well teſtify: ſhe was a moſt virtuous, and a loving and a careful 
wife, and was with her lord all the time of his baniſhment and 
miſeries; and when he came home, never parted from him in 
his folitary employments.”” Beſides the above inſcription, there 
is another in Latin, which enumerates his titles and employ- 
ments; and obſerves, that, for his fidelity to King Charles I. he 
was made captain-general of the forces raiſed for his ſervice in 
the North, tought many battles, and generally came off victo- 
rious ; but when the rebels prevailed, knowing himſelf to be 
one of the firſt they deſigned to ſacrifice, he left his eſtate, and 
endured a long exile. It then gives his- iſſue by his wife ; and 
concludes with obſerving, that he dicd on the 27th of December 
1076, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 

The monument erected to the memory of Sir Peter Warren, 


is a very elegant ſtructure in white marble, done by the famous 


Roubiliac. Cloſe to the wall is a large flag, hanging on a flag- 
ſtaff, and ſpreading in very natural falls behind the Sole monu- 
ment: before it is a fine figure of Hercules, placing Sir Peter's 
buſt on its pedeſtal; and on the other ſide, Naval- Victory, with 
a laurel-wreath in her hand, is ſeated, gazing on the buſt of 
Melancholy, mixed with admiration : behind her a cornucopia 
pours out fruit, corn, the fleece, &c. and by it is a cannon, an 


anchor, and other decorations. The inſcription is as follows: 


Sacred to the memory 
Of Sir PETER WARREN, 
Knight of the Bath, 
Vice-Admiral of the red ſquadron. 
Of the Britiſh fleet, 
And member of parliament 
For the city and liberty of Weſtminſter. 

He derived his deſcent from an ancient family of Ireland, 
His tame and honours from his virtues and abilities. 
How eminently theſe were diſplayed, 

With what vigilance and ſpirit they were exerted, 

In the various ſervices wherein he had the honour to command, 
Will be more properly recorded in the annals of 
Great-Britain. 

On this tablet, affection with truth may ſay, 

TIuhhat deſervedly eſteemed in private life, 
And univerſally renowned for his public conduct, 
The judicious and gallant officer 
Poſſeſſed all the amiable qualities of the friend, 
The gentleman, and the Chriitian, 

But the Almighty, 
Whom alone he feared, 

And whoſe gracious protection he had often experienced, 
Was pleaſed to remove him from a life of honour 
To an eternity of happineſs, 

On the 29th day of July 1752, in the 49th year of 

5 11S age. | 
Suſannah, his afflicted wife, Seq this monument to be 
| | erected. 
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The monument erected to the memory of Hugh Chamberlayne, 
M. D. was ſome years ago eſteemed one of the moſt ſuperb in 


the abbey, but it is now eclipſed by ſeveral. The principal 


figure lies as it were at eaſe upon a tomb-ſtone, leaning upon 
his right-arm, with his hand upon his rg N and his head 
uncovered. In his left-hand he holds a book, to indicate his 
intenſe application to ſtudy. On each ſide is a beautiful ſtatue, 
one. repreſenting Phyſic, and the other Longevity ; and over 


his head is Fame deſcending, with a trumpet in one hand, and 


a wreath in the other. On the top are weeping cherubs, and 
on the pedeſtal a long Latin inſcription, which mentions his 
great eder and induſtry in his profeſſion, his humanity in 
relieving the ſick, and his affinities and connexions in ſocial 
and private life. He died on the 17th of June 1728, aged 
ſixty-four. Near this is the monument of Almericus de Courcy, 
Baron of Kinſale in Ireland. It is prnamented with the figure 
of his lordſhip in armour, repoſing himſelf, after the fatigues of 
an actire life, under a gilded canopy. The inſcription ſhews, 
thar he was deſcended from the famous John de Courcy, Earl 
of Ulſter, who, in the reign of King John, obtained, in con- 
ſideration of his great valour, the extraordinary privilege, for 
him and his heirs, of being covered in the king's preſence. 
Almericus de Courcy died on the gth of February 17 19. 
We arc come now to the grand and magnificent monument 
of the great Sir Iſaac Newton, whoſe ſtatue is formed recum- 
bent, leaning his right-arm on four folios, entitled, Divinity, 
Chronology, 
mathematical diagram, ſupported by cherubs. Over him is a 
large globe, projecting from a pyramid behind, whereon is 
delineated the courſe of the comet in 1680, with the ſigns, 
conſtellations, and planets. On this globe ſits the figure of 
Aſtronomy, with her book cloſed, in a very thoughtful, com- 
poſed, and penſive attitude. Beneath the principal figure is a 


Optics, and Phil. Prin. Math. and 3 to a 


but the lady deteſted the horrid deed,, and was ſoo! Es: 
to the = Duke of Somerſet. : Det ne 
The monument of dame Grace Gethin is ornamented v. 
lady devoutly kneeling, with a book in her right-hand ws : 
leſt upon her breaſt : on each ſide is an angel, one holdin 
her head a crown, and the other a chaplet ; and on the 1 IP 
ing {ide of the pediment are two female figures in a Sep 
ſture. It is adorned with three different coats of famil ot 6 
and on the baſe is an Engliſh inſcription, which infor * 
that ſhe was married to Sir Richard Gethin Grott, in Int 
was famons for her exemplary piety, and wrote a book of * 
tions, which Mr. Congreve has complimented with 2 ny 
She died on the 11th of October 1697, aged twenty-one year. 
Not far from this is a large monument of black marble, r 
to the memory of Sir Thomas Richardſon, lord-chief. juſtice of 
3 in - _— of Nu e I. He died in 16g, 4 
his tomb is adorned with his effigy, in brafs, lying in his r 
1 his collar of SS. W . p00 rang 
[he laſt we have to mention within the abbey, is 
monument raiſed to the memory of William 43 of Bat 
terville, Eſq. It is of marble and alabaſter, gilt, and adorned 
with the ſtatue of that gentleman, lying at full length, Th 
inſcription informs us, that he was a polite gentleman, Nr 
traveller, and a brave ſoldier ; and that he died on the 14th of 
March 1584. Near the ſpot where this laſt monument ſtands, 
on the pavement, are ſeveral names too conſiderable to elcape 
notice. | 
The firſt is Thomas Parr, who was born in the county of 
Salop in the year 1483, and lived in the reign of ten prince 
viz. King Edward IV. Edward V. Richard III. Henry VII, 
Henry VIII. Edward VI. Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth 
King James, and King Charles. He died the 15th of November 
1635, aged 152. A very remarkable circumſtance of this old 


very fine bas relief, repreſenting the various labours in which | man is, that at the age of 130, a proſecution was enteied 
a 


Sir Iſaac chiefly employed his time; ſuch as diſcovering the 
effects of gravitation, ſettling the principles of light and colours, 
and reducing the coinage to a determined ſtandard. The in- 
ſcription on the pedeſtal is in Latin, ſhort, but full of meaning; 
it intimates, that by a ſpirit nearly divine, he explained, on 
principles of his own, the motion and figure of the planets, the 
paths of the comets, and the ebbing and flowing of the ſea; 
that he diſcovered the diſſimilarity of the rays of i ht, and the 
roperties of colours flowing from thence, which none but 
himſelf had ever dreamed of ; that he was a diligent, ſagacious, 
and faithful vs me of nature, antiquity, and the Holy Scrip- 
is philoſophy, he maintained the dignity of 
the Supreme Being; and by the purity of his life, the ſimplicity 
of the Goſpel. It concludes with the juſt exclamation, «© What 
reaſon have mortals to pride themſelves in the exiſtence of ſo 
great an ornament of the human race!” He was born on the 
25th of December 1642, and died in 1726. 

On the other ſide of the entrance into the choir is another 
lofty and pompous monument, erected to the memory of Earl 
Stanhope, who 1s repreſented leaning on his arm, in a recumbent 
poſture, holding in his right-hand a general's ſtaff, and in his 
eft a parchment-ſcroll. Before him ſtands a Cupid reſting on 
a ſhield. Over a martial tent fits Minerva, holding in her 
right-hand a javelin, and in the other a fcroll. Behind is a 


| ſlender pyramid ; on the middle of the pedeſtal two medallions, 


and one on each fide the pilaſter. Beneath the principal figure 
is an inſcription, diſplaying the merits of this great man, as a 
ſoldier, a ſtateſman, and a ſenator ; obſerving, that in 1707 he 
concluded an advantageous peace with Spain, and the fame 
your was ſent ambaſſador to Charles III. In 1708 he took 

ort-Mahon : in 1710 he forced his way to the gates of Madrid, 
and took poſleſſion of that capital: in 1715, being a member of 
the ſecret committee, he impeached the Duke of Ormond : in 
1717 he was made firſt commiſſioner of the Treaſury, and 
chancellor of the Exchequer, and in July following was cre- 
ated a peer. He died in 1721, in the forty-ſeventh year of 
his age. | : 

Another beautiful monument is, one erected to the memory 
of Thomas Thynne, Eſq. and eſteemed by the curious as a ſine 
piece of modern ſtatuary. The principal figure is repreſented 
in a dying poſture, and at his feet is a cherub weeping. mh, | 
on a table of black marble, in white letters, is the following 
inſcription : “ Thomas Thynne, of Longleate, in com. Wilts, 
Eſq. who was barbarouſly murdered on Sunday the 12th of 
February 1682.“ On the pedeſtal, in relief, is a repreſentation 
of the manner of the murder, which was conſpired by. Count 
Koningſmarck, and executed by three aſſaſſins hired for that 
purpoſe, who ſhot this unhappy gentleman in Pall-Mall, in his 
own coach. The motive was, to obtain the rich heireſs of 
Northumberland in marriage, who, in her infancy, had been 
betrothed to the Earl of Ogle, but left a widow before conſum- 
mation; ſhe was afterwards married to Mr. Thynne, but being 
ſcarce fifteen years of age, and her mother extremely tender of 
her, the prevailed upon her huſband to ſuffer her to travel ano- 
ther year before he bedded her; in which time ſhe became 
acquainted with Koningſmarck at the court of Hanover. 
Whether ſhe had ever given him any countenance is uncertain, 
but having no hopes of obtaining her while her huſband was 
alive, he, in this villanous manner, accompliſhed his death; 


fourth is the eldeſt of all, and was formerly covered with 


inſt him in the ſpiritual court for baſtardy, and with ſuch 
effect, that he did penance publicly in the church for that 
offence. . GE 

At a ſmall diſtance lie the remains of that once celebrated 


poet Sir William Dayenant, the particulars of whom have been 


already given in our account of Oxfordſhire. Alſo the remains 
of that great mathematician, Sir Robert Murray. This gentle 
man was one of the founders of the Royal-Society, of which 
he was the firſt preſident, and, while he lived, the principal 
ſupport of it. He was well verſed in chymiſtry, and experi- 
mental philoſophy, and in great favour with King Charles II. 
to whom he yas ſecretary for Scotland, and a privy-counſcllor. 
He was buried at the king's expence, after having died ſud- 
denly in the garden at Whitehall on the 4th of July 167g. 
agen. fo this 1s an ancient ftone of grey marble, which, 
by the marks, has been the figure of a man in armour. It 
covers the body of John Haule, a private ſoldier in the reign 
of Richard III. At the battle 7 Najara in Spain, he, to- 
gether with John Shakel, his comrade, took the Earl of Denne 
priſoner, who under pretence of raiſing money for his ranſom, 
obtained his liberty, leaving his ſon as ſurety in their hands. 
Upon their coming to England, the Duke of Lancaſter demanded 


him for the king; but they refuſed to deliver him up without a 


ranſom, and were therefore both committed to the Tower, 
from whence eſcaping, they took ſanctuary in this abbey. 
Sir Ralph Ferreris and Alan 3 the one governor, the other 
captain of the Tower, with fifty more men, purſued them, and 
3 fair promiſes gained over Shakel, they attempted to 
ſeize Haule by force, who made a deſperate defence: but being 
overpowered by numbers, was ſlain Auguſt 11. 1378, in the 
choir before the prior's ſtall, commending himſelf to God, the 


| avenger of wrongs ; and at the ſame time a ſervant of the abbey 


fell with him. Shakel they threw into priſon, but afterwards 
he was ſet at liberty, and the king me 2 council of England 
agreed to pay Shakel for the ranſom of his priſoner 500 marks, 
and 100 marks per annum. Some years afterwards Shakel died, 
and was likewiſe buried here in 1396. 

Under the pavement, near Dryden's tomb, lie the remains 
of Francis Beaumont, the dramatic writer, who died in London 
in March 1615, and was buried here the gth of the ſame month, 
without either tomb or inſeription. 

Before we quit this venerable pile, we ſhall point out a ſen 
particulars worthy of notice in that part belonging to it called 
the Cloiſters. 

Towards the Eaſt-end of 'the South-walk lie the remains 
of four abbots, diſtinguiſhed in the pavement by four 
ſtones. | 

The firſt is of black marble, called Long Meg, from its 
extraordinary length of eleven feet eight inches, and covers the 
aſhes of Gervaſius de Blois, natural ſon to King Stephen, who 


| died in 1166. The ſecond is a raiſed ſtone of Suſſex mardle, 


under which lies the abbot Laurentius, who died in 1170, an 
is ſaid to be the firſt who obtained from Pope Alexander III 
the privilege of uſing the mitre, ring, and globe. The third 1s 
a ſtone of grey marble, to the memory of Geſlebertus Crilpin 
who died in 1114. His effigy may ſtill be traced on his gra 
ſtone, by the fragments of his mitre and paſtoral-ſtaff. yy 
par? 
of braſs, inſcribed to the abbot Vitales, who died in 10 


3 : | 
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All 3 ments worthy to be preſerved. 
2 


| emory o . . 
zo the Memes that merit particular notice. 


the memory 


an urn. · 

diſtance 15 
| Eſq. on W 
Wear this p 


Eſq. late lieutenan 


*g fort 
8 aged leventy-three. 


hich is the following inſcription : 


lace are depoſited the remains of George 


The toils of life and pangs of death are o'er, 
And care, and pain, and lickneſs, are no more.“ 


cloiffers. It is as follows : 


Reader, 
IAf thou art a Briton, 
| Behold this tomb with reverence and regret : 
Here lieth the remains of 
DANIEL PULTENEY, 
The kindeſt relation, the trueſt friend, 
The warmeſt patriot, the worthieſt man ; 
He exerciſed virtue in this age, 
Sufficient to have diſtinguiſhed him even in the beſt. 
Sagacious by nature, 
Induſtriqus by habit, 
: Inquiſitive with art, 
He gained a — knowledge of the ſtate of Britain, 
| oreign and domeſtic, | 
In moſt, the backward fruit of tedious experience, 
In him, the early acquiſition of undiſſipated youth. 
| He ſerved the court ſeveral years: 
Abroad, in the auſpicious reign of Queen Anne, 
At home, in the reign of that excellent.Prince George I. 
He ſerved his country always, 
At court independent, 
In the ſenate unbiaſs'd : 
At every age, and in every ſtation, 
This was the bent of his generous ſoul, 
This the buſineſs of his laborious life. 
Public men, and public things, 
He judged by one conſtant ſtandard, 
The true intereſt of Britain; 
He made no other diſtinction of party, 
He abhorred all other: | 
Gentle, humane, diſintereſted, beneficent, 
He created no enemies on his own account : 
Firm, determin'd, inflexible, 
He feared none he could create in the cauſe of Britain. 
| „„ 4 
In this misfortune of thy country lament thy own ; 
For know, 
The loſs of ſo much private virtue 
Is a public calamity. 


here receive their education, 


ſtructure, well enlightened by a ſeries of large windows. 


pillars riſing to the roof, which is ornamented with ſtuceo. 


and ſaints, hnely executed. 


the officers of this pariſh for 400 guineas. 


to have had their names and dates cut afreſh, and 


*veral monuments againſt the walls of the cloiſters 
f diſtinguiſhed perſonages ; but the following 
nly ones A neat marble 
are the 1 the North-end of the Eaſt-walk, erected to 
monum of Bonhill Thornton, _ 8 the pedeſtal 

one of which is open, and on the top is a very 
M I 3 of the decealed, ſupported on each fide by 
PC He died the gth of May 1768, aged forty. At a ſmall 
2 neat monument to the memory of George Walſh, 


Walſh, 


t-general of his majeſty's forces, and colonel 
y-ninth regiment of foot, who died on the 2gd of 


We ſhall mention but one inſcription more, and then cloſe 
This is upon a handſome monument in the 
Eaſt-walk, facing the ancient abbots already mentioned; and 
for the purity of the dition, the propriety and elegance of the | 

oſition, equals, at leaſt, any other either in the church or 


* Adjoining to the cloiſters, are the houſes where the dean and 
prebendaries reſide, and the free-ſchool, called the Queen's- 
College, beacauſe it was laſt endowed by Queen Elizabeth, for 
2 matter and forty ſcholars, who are elected from thence to 
Chriſt-Church in Oxford, and Trinity-College, Cambridge. 
It is now become one of the greateſt ſeminaries of learning in 
England ; and beſides thoſe on the foundation, there are ſeldom 
leſs than 200 young gentlemen, and ſons of the nobility, who 


y the Weſt-end of the abbey was formerly a priſon for the 
liberty of Weſtminſter, called the Gate-Houſe ; but this has 
been lately taken down, and another built in Tothill-Fields. 
Not far from the North-door of Weſtminſter-Abbey is the parith- 
church of St. Margaret, originally erected by Edward the Con- 
felſor; but it has been ſeveral times ſince rebuilt and repaired. 

he preſent edifice is a plain, neat, and not inelegant Gothic 


Fo: two handſome galleries of conſiderable length, adorned in 
ie front with carved work : theſe are ſupported by {lender 


tne Eaſt-end is a window curiouſly painted with the figure of the 

rucifixion, together with the figures of ſeveral of the apoſtles 
chad It belonged formerly to a private 
pel at Copt-Hall, near Epping, in Eſſex, and was purchaſed 


—_— 


K * 


The pariſn of St. Margaret having greatly increaſed, it was 
divided into two by act of parliameht; and in 1728, the church 
of St. John, near Milbank, was erected, which is the only edifice 
worthy of notice in that pariſh. While it was building, the 
ground gave way, and it ſunk, which occaſioned an alteration 
in the you On the North and South ſides of this church are 
magnificent porticos, ſupported by ſtrong ſtone pillars, as is 
allo the roof. On each of the four corners is a beautiful ſtone 
tower and pinnacle; and the different parts of the building are 
held together by iron bars, which croſs even the aiſles. The 
next public building that engages our attention is 

Weſtminſter-Hall, in which are held our ſupreme courts of 
law and equity, It was firſt built by William Rufus; as a 
banquetting-houſe to the palace, which ſtood in the place now 
called Old Palace-Yard ; but Richard IT. ordered the whole to 
be pulled down, and the preſent edifice to be erected in its ſtead, 
It is 270 feet long, ſeventy-four feet broad, and ninety feet 
high, being eſteemed one of the largeſt rooms in Europe. The 
pavement is of ſtone, and the roof of timber, without any 
pillar to yy 7 it. It was formerly covered with lead, but 
that being thought too heavy, was ſome years ago removed, and 
light ſlates placed in its ſtead. 

It has been uſual for our kings to hold their coronation-feaſts 
in this hall ; and here peers are tried for high-treaſon, or any 
other crimes committed againſt the ſtate, On entering it at 
the North. Eaſt-gate, there are ſtairs on each ſide adjoining to 
the wall, thoſe on the right leading to the Court of Exchequer, 
and thoſe on the left to the office where the revenue is paid in, 
called the Receipt of Exchequer. The Court of Exchequer is 
ſo called from a chequered cloth which anciently covered the 
bench where the judges or chief officers fat. In this court are 
determined all matters, both of law and equity, where the king 
is plaintiff, for the recovery of his revenue. If any caſe ſhould 
appear ſo difficult, that the judges are divided in their opinion, 


che vote of the Chancellor of the Exchequer decides the matter. 


This court was firſt eſtabliſhed by William the Conqueror; and 
beſides the lord-chief-baron, and three other judges, there is 
one called the curſitor-baron, before whom the ſheriffs are ſworn 
into office ; but he does not fit on the bench. Near the middle 
of the hall, on the right-hand, is the Court of Common-Pleas, 
eſtabliſhed by Magna-Charta in 1215, before which time it was 
ambulatory, and followed the king. It is called the Common- 
Pleas, becauſe that in it all civil actions, whether real, mixcd, 
or perſona], are tried, and all fines and recoveries ſued out. It 
has a chief. juſtice, and three other judges ; but no perſon can 
plead in it, unleſs he has been called up to the degree of ſerjeant 
at law. At the upper-end of the hall are the two courts of 
Chancery and King's-Bench. 

The Court of Chancery is ſo called from the Latin word 
Cancelli, or a ſkreen, within which the judges ſat to determine 
cauſes, without being annoyed by the ſpectators, who came to 
be witneſſes of their proceedings. The ſupreme judge of this 
court 1s the lord-chancellor of England, who, next to the-king, 
is the firſt magiſtrate in all civil affairs whatever. He is allo 
ſpeaker of the Houſe of Lords, and commonly appointed high- 
ſteward on the trial of peers. The Chancery conſiſts of two 
courts, in one of which the chancellor procceds according to 
the law of the land; but the principal one is the Court of 
Equity, deſigned to moderate the rigour of the common-law, 
and grant redreſs of grievances, where the ſtatute-law has not 
made any proviſion. : | 

The Court of King's-Bench is directly oppoſite the Court 
of Chancery, and is ſo called becauſe the king is ſuppoſed to 
ſit there in perſon ; but more properly becauſe all pleas of the 
crown are determined here, from high-trealon to miſdemeanors. 
It has a ſovereign and ſupreme juriſdiction over all the courts 
of law in England, and a right to inquire into-the conduct of 
every magiſtrate in the kingdom. Every breach of the peace, 
whereby one or more of his majeſty's ſubjects are injured, is 
cognizable by this court, and they can reinſtate officers in their 
employments, who have been unjuſtly thrown out by the 
corporations to which they belong. "They may likewiſe remove 
the cauſe of action, while depending, from every court of law, 
2 the Exchequer, and they have a ſupreme power of 
reviſing the judgments given in other courts, no appeal lying 
from them, but by writ of error to the Houſe of Lords. 
The chief: juſtice of this court takes place next the chancellor, 
and is allo ſtyled lord-chief-juitice of England, having for his 
aſſiſtants three other judges. Near the South-Weſt angle of 
Weſtminſter-Hall is the Houſe of Lords, where the peers of 
Great- Britain aſſemble, and where his majeſty meets both houſes 
of parliament. It is a large room hung with rich tapeſtry, - 
repreſenting the defeat of the Spaniſh armada in 1388. The 
throne on which his majeſty ſits, when he goes to the houſe, is 
at the oppo of the room, with a feat on the right-hand 
for the Prince of Wales, and one on the left for the next 
prince of. the blood. Adjoining the Prince of Wales's ſeat 
are thoſe for the archbiſhops, and below, thoſe on which the 
chancellor fits, and ſuch of the judges as attend to give their 
opinion in caſes of law. When the king goes to the houſe, he 
is dreſſed in his royal robes, with the crown on his head, and 
being ſeated on the throne, the uſher of the black rod is ſent 
with a meſſage, ordering the Commons to attend, who come, 

' preceded 
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The Houſe of Lords is the ſupreme. court of the nation, and 


$ 


appeals may be. brought: to it from. all 'other courts whatever. 


As noblemen, they give their verdict on trials for life or death, kl | | 
# rebuilt at the charge of Dr. Buſpy and Charles Twitty, El 


by repeating the, words, + Guihty,, or not; guilty, upon my 
honour,” without being, obliged,to take an gath, Ihe votes 


are taken, beginning with the youngell baron, andoſo going 


upwards to the fixit peer. Putb if the ſpeaken as name peer, 


which is ſaldom the caſe, auc the votes are equally, divided, it 
paſſes in the negative. MET | 17> 4 ; 


Wend um Wn $4 $4.62 5 1.34 CORO TYPO TEES * 
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The Houſe, of, Commons is ſargar thani that of the Lords, 


and, before he Reformation, was aaollegiate chapel; » dedicated 
to St. Stephen. It is capable of, haldiog npwardsf-v00 people. 


The ſpeaker s chair, whifh is at the ipper end of the room, is 
ornamented with Corinthian columns, and over it is the king's- 
arms. The table where the clerk: fits, is placed he fore the chair, 


and the ,foats for the members con ſiſt of rows of benches riſing | 
behind each other; and above are galleries, where ſtrangers lit” þþ 


to hear debates. Ihe four members for London fit; next the 


ſpeaket on the right-hand of the chair; and on the firſt day. Mi 


of every new parhament they are dreſſed intfine ſcarlet gowns. 
Every member when he, ſpeaks; is to addreſs himfelt>zto the 


ſpeaket, and not to {peak twice in. one de hate, umeſs permitted | 
by the-houle,,, Lhe ſpeaker is not allowed to vote, unſeſs the if 


houſe is equally; divided 4 and/when he does ſpeak, he is not 
to-take part jt}, gather, but only to deliver a ſhoft ſtatè of the 
caſe Thoſe, who, haye bultneſ(s,withithe Houſe of Commons 
attend ina large hall, galled the Court of Requeſts, ftom which 


there is a commmnicahon, by means of a gallery, to prevent the 


members from being incommoded. 


Between the Houſe of Lords and that of the Commons, is 
an apartment called the Painted Chamber, ſaid to have been 


1 


the bed-room of Edward the Confeilor. It is chiefly appro- 


priated for the purpoſe of holding conferences by members, 
deputed from each houſe, upon any diſputed points. From 
the North-Eaſt corner of New: Palace- Tard is a paſſage lead- 
ing to Ve | 5 1 


Weſtminſter-Bridge. One of the piers of this noble ftruQure 
ſinking, it was loaded with 12,090 tons'gf cannon and leaden 


weights, in order to ſettle it. This, and the deliberations how 
to repair the defect, took up above a year; but in the ſummer 
of 1549, materials being ready, it was entirely finiſhed for uſe, 
and opened November 17, 1750, at midnight, The pier that 
had failed was freed from its burden by a ſecret arch now not 


to be feen. It conſiſts of thirteen ſemicircular arches, . beſides 


a ſmall one at each end. The aſcent to it is very eaſy ; and 
there is a ſemi-oQtangular receſs over every pier, with benches 
in them, for the accommodation of paſſengers. Twelve of 
them are covered over with ſemi-domes, viz. the two middle 
and two extreme ones on each ſide. Theſe receſſes are ſup- 
ported by ſolid buttreſſes riſing from the foundation, which 
form the angular extremities of the piers below. Over the 
centre- arch are pedeſtals in the haluſtrades, intended for groups 
of ornamental figures. This magnificent ſtructure is 1224 feet 
in length; and the room allowed for paſſengers conſiſts of a 
commodious foot-way, ſeven feet broad on each fide, paved 
with broad moor-itone, and raifed above the road allowed ſor 
carriages. © This laſt is thirty feet wide, and ſuſſhcient to admit 
the paſſage of three carriages and two horſes a-breaſt, without 
the leaſt danger. The conſtruction and diſtance of the piers 
from each other are ſuch, that the vacancies under the arches 
allowed for the water-way are ſo conſiderable, that there is no 
fall; nor can the lealt danger ariſe to boats, or craft, in paſſing 
through the arches. The length of every pier is ſeventy feet, 
and each pier is terminated with a ſalient angle againſt either 
ſtream. The centre-arch is ſeventy-ſix feet wide, and the 
others decreaſe in width tour feet on each fide ; Io that the two 
next to the centre-arch are ſeventy-two feet wide, and ſo on to 
the leaſt of the arches, which are each fifty-two feet wide, and 
the two ſmall ones in the abutments cloſe to the ſhore are about 
twenty feet. The whole expence of erecting this bridge 
amounted to g89, Sol. a part of which was railed by different 
lotteries, and the reit granted by parliament. | 
If we conſider its length, its breadth, the regularity of the 
deſign, the beauty of the workmanthip, the great inland navi- 
gation, which it does not impede, the avenues that lead to it, 
the proviſion made for the delence of paſſengers againſt the 
weather in their way over it, the watch of twelve men every 
night for the ſecurity of their perſons, and the beautiful globular 
lamps, fixteen on each {ide, ſuſpended on irons that project 
inwards, with a lofty. ſweep from the top of each receſs, and on. 
the ſides of. the abutments, ſoftening the horrors of the night, 
and diffeling a ſtar-like radiance, not only over the circumfluent 


* 


waters, but over the circumjacent lands, and princely palaces; 
P FP ? 


all theſe circumitances may well ſeem to give this bridge a.ſupe- 
riority over molt other bridges mentioned in hiſtory, 

Mr. Labeley, the Swiſs architect of Weltminſter-Bridge, in 
his deſcription thereof, publithed ſoon after it was finiſhed, ſays, 
it contains ncar double the quantity of ſtone materials as St. 
Paul's cathedral. 

In St. Margaret's'pariſh are many charitable foundations, by 
different perſons, for the relief of the poor. Among theſe, near 


2 
* 
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1706, for ſeventy. hoys and forty | om * are maintaingg. 
es. I here is alſo another 
1 ſer 


| called the Green-Coat-Hoſpital, founded: by King Charles] 


for the relief of poor fatherleſs children of this, pariſh. It wa; 


in the year 1700-,,"'There;are likeviſe many alms-houles, 
a workhouſe for the poor, as well of this pariſh as that * 


T r * * 
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| ham-Houſe till the year 1762, When his preſent majeſty bought 


John the Evangeliſt, Near the Eaſt-end of the Green-Cog. 


„ 


called the ie 
Queen's-Palace, The original building was known by the 
name of Arlington-Houſe ; which being purchaſed by the Dule 


of Buckingham, who rebuilt it in 170g, it was called Bucking. 


it at the expence of 27,000]. and it has obtained the name gf 
the Queen's-Palace from the particular ſatisfaction her majeſty 


has expreiled in, the retirement of it; and is ſettled upon the 


queen as her';place of reſidence, in caſe of the death of his 
majeſty. The building+is a mixture of; brick and ſtone, in ihe 
front of which is a ſpacious .court-yard, | encloſed by a {enij- 
circular ſweep of iron xails. The principal door is placed 
between four tall Corinthian pilaſters, which are. fluted, aud 
reach to the top of the ſecond ſtory. Within this compaſs arc 
two ſerzes of very large and lofty windows, oyer which is the 
entablature; and above is an attic ſtory, with ſquare windoys 
and Tuſcan pilaſters. On each ſide of the building are bending 
colonades, with columns of the Ionic order, crowned with 
a baluſtrade and vaſes. . Theſe calonades join the offices at the 
extremity of the wings to the main building; and each of theſe 
offices is crowned with a turret, ſupporting a dome, with a vane, 
Behind the houſe is a ſpacious. park, with a garden and terrace, 
from the latter of which, as well as from the apartments, there 
is a beautiful proſpett of the adjacent country. Several additions 
have been lately made to this ſtructure, particularly a library 
and a riding- ſchool. The library is furniſhed with the belt 
authors in various languages; and in both that and the gallery 
are great numbers of curious prints and paintings, executed by 
the beſt maſters, Amongſt theſe are the famous cartoons of 
Raphael, brought from the palace of Hampton-Court. They 
conſiſt of ſeveral fine paintings, repreſenting, 1. The Delivery 
of the Keys to Peter, Matt. xvi. 2. The Miraculous Draught 
of Fiſhes, Fas v. 3. The Healing of the Cripple at the beautiful 
Gate of the Temple, Acts iii. 4. The Death of Ananias, 
Acts v. 5. Elymas the Sorcerer {truck blind, Acts xiii. 6. The 
People of Lycaonia ſacrificing to Paul and Barnabas, Acts xiv. 
7. Paul preaching to the Athenians, Acts xvii. 

On the North-Weſt-ſide of the Queen's-Palace is the Green- 
Park, which extends between St. James's-Park and Hyde-Park; 
and near about the centre of it ista good gravel-walk, or road, 
called Conſtitution-Hill. This park contributes greatly to the 
pleaſantneſs of thoſe buildings that are fo ſituated as to command 


a view of it. Amongſt theſe, one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed is | 


Lord Spencer's, which is not only exceeding magniticent in point 
of architecture, but alſo in the richneſs of its furniture. Nothing 
can be more elegant than the Park-tront, which is ornamented 
to a high degree, and yet not with profuſion ; nor are the beau- 
ties of the rooms within inferior to the ſplendour of the buildings 
without. On the South-ſide of the high Weſtern- road, betwecn 
the Green-Park and Hyde-Park, is 

St. George's-Hoſpital, which was opened for the admiſſion of 
patients on the 1it of January 1734, and has ever ſince been 
ſupported by voluntary contributions. The building is ſituate 
on a fine ſpot, and has all the benefit of a clear and pure al. 
It is a very neat, edifice, and though -cxceedinÞ plain, yet t 
not void of beauty. It has two ſmall wings and a large front, 
with only one door, which is in the centre, and to which thete 
is an aſcent by a few fteps. On the top of this part ot the 
building is a pediment raiſed above the reit of the edifice; and 
under this ornament is a ſtone with an inſcription, expreſlig 
the noble purpoſe for which it was erected. This hoſpital haz 
had ſo many benefactions, and been ſo well attended and ma: 
naged ſince its firſt inſtitution, that great numbers of diſtreiled 


objects are annually relieved; and it is now one of the mot 


al 


flouriſhing public charitics in the kingdom. Near this hop! 
is 
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is arigther © as are afflicted with the venereal diſeaſe. The 


f admiſſio 


terms © tain a cure, either as an in or out-patient, without 


1 _ Behind the hofpital is a neat chapel, in which is 
an 


nce. 


fore organ; and the hoſpital is ſo cloſely. connected 

th e that the patients may attend divine worſhip, | 
wx ; expoſed to the people. On the North-ſide of 
PE - e e | ſituated at the South-Eaſt. corner of the ſquare. 


ithbut being expo 
Wit ames's-Pa —_— 


St. | | tl d | 
| Palace, where the court is kept. It ftands on 
8 fora was once an hoſpital dedicated to St. James, || hou 
1} diſtinguiſhed amongſt theſe is Burlington-Houſe, ſituated on the 


founded by the citizens of London for fourteen 


originally - Fed with the leprofy, who were to live a chaſte and 


women ail 


devout life ; but afterwards, additional donations coming in, the 


eatly extended, and eight brethren were added, to 


Ane divine Maier. This hoſpital, which is mentioned ſo 
rr ear 1100, was at _ ſuppreſſed by King 

whole edifice, except .the | 
erected the preſent palace in its ſtead, which, from | 
m the hoſpital was dedicated, was called St. 


ny VIII Sitio took down the 
chapel, and 
the ſaint to who 


ames's-Palace. In this edifice our kings have kept their court 


ever fince the palace at Whitehall was conſumed by fire in 1698. 


It is an irregular brick building, without the leaſt ornament; 


| hut it has very convenient and elegant 8 within. In 
me front, near St. James's- Street, is a b | 
that leads into a ſmall ſquare court, with a piazza on the Welt- | 
fide: on the South-fide of this court is the guard-room, the 


entrance to which is by the grand ſtair-caſe, ſituated at the 


South-Weſt-corner of the piazza. 
little the appearance of a pela The, windows, however, 
Jook into à large garden, and command a very pleafant view of 


St. James's-Park.” On the Weſt-ſide of the ſquare is the chapel, | 
which is the ſame as belonged to the ancient hoſpital, and ever 
ſince the demolition of that building has been uſed as a place of 


worſhip by the royal family. The ſervice is performed in the 


ſame manner as at cathedrals ; and there belongs to it a dean, | 
a lord-almoner, a ſub-dean, and forty-eight chaplains, who 


reach in their turns before the royal family. | 
The palace of St. James, though the winter-receptacle of 


all the pomp and glory of this kingdom, is really mean, in 
compariſon of the glorious court of Great-Britain. The ſplen- 
dour of the nobility, the wealth and greatneſs of the attendants, / 


the ceconomy of the houſe, and the real grandeur of the whole 
royal family, outdo all the courts of Eu h 
palace comes beneath thoſe of the moſt petty res in it; 
although there cannot be in the world a nobler ſituation for a 


royal palace than Whitehall. And it is with ſome concern that 
we ſee ſo fine a ſpot become a ſacrifice to private ſpirit, ſo much 
of it being given away to particular families, as makes more 


remote, than we might otherwiſe expect, the hope of ſeeing a 
palace built there, worthy of the glory of our monarchs. 
Many plans have been drawn for the rebuilding of this palace; 


but the moſt celebrated draughts are thoſe of Inigo Jones, and 


may be ſeen in Mr. Campbell's Vitruvius-Britannicus, and 


n into this hoſpital are ſo eaſy, that the pooreſt - 


10 the Lock, which is ſolely adapted for the recep- | 


baſon, 150 feet in 


urope; and yet this 


othic arched gateway | 


The buildings are low and | 
lain; and there are two other courts beyond, that have very | 
: Square, the church belonging to which is ſituated on the Eaſt- 
| ſide of ES Et, | 


Mr. Kent's edition of Jones's works. The laſt of theſe, if 


executed, would, for magnificence and beauty, tranſcend even 


the temple of Solomon, 1f we are to form a judgment from the 
plans given of that famous edifice. But it is a queſtion whether 
the expence would not exceed that of St. Peter's at Rome, 
'which coſt forty millions of Roman crowns. 

At a ſmall diſtance, to the North-Eaſt of St. James's-Palace, 
ſtands Marlborough-Houſe, a very large brick edifice, orna- 
mented with ſtone, and built in a beautiful taſte. The front is 
extenſive, and the wings on each ſide are decorated at the cor- 
ners with a ſtone ruſtic. The apartments within are noble and 
well diſpoſed, and the furniture is exceeding magnificent. In 
the veſtibule, at the entrance, is painted the battle of Hockſtet, 
in which the moſt remarkable ſcene is the taking Marſhal 
Tallard, the French general, and ſeveral other officers of diſ- 
tnction, priſoners. The figures of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, Prince Eugene of Savoy, and General Cadogan, are 
finely executed. To the Eaſt of this building is Cumberland- 


Houſe, which was built at the expence of his preſent majeſty, ' 


for his eldeſt brother, the late Duke of York, and was the town- 
reſidence of his younger brother, the late Duke of Cumberland. 
It is a lofty and regular building; and the back part of it com- 
mands a beautiful proſpe& of St. James's-Park. Near this is 
Carleton-Houſe, the reſidence of the Prince of Wales; it is an 
exceeding handſome building, with a garden behind that extends 
along the wall of the park; and in the wall is a gate, over 
which is a very neat ſummer-houſe. This palace has lately, ſince 
it became the reſidence of the heir-apparent, been re-built in a 
moſt elegant and coſt. y manner. | 
On the South-ſide of the ſtreet called Piccadilly, ſtands the 
pariſh-church of St. James, which was built in the reign of 
Charles II. at the expence of the nobility and gentry who lived 
in its neighbourhood, and was made parochial by act of par- 
liament in 1685, It is a plain edifice, the walls of which are 
tick, ſupported by ruſtic. quoins of ſtone; and the windows, 
Which are large, are alſo caſed with ſtone. The tower at the 
{t-end riſes regularly from the ground to a conſiderable height, 
and (+ crowned with a neat and well-conftruQted ſpire. 
No. 29. | 
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St. James's-Square is exceeding handſome, and ſurrounded 
with good e oh In the centre of it is a curious oval 
0 diameter. It is encompaſſed with iron rails, 
which form an octagon, and at each angle, without the rails, 
is a ſtone pillar about nine feet high, with a lamp on the top. 
Within the rails is a gravel-walk about twenty-ſix feet broad 
from each angle to the margin of the baſon. Here are many 
elegant 1 but the moſt diſtinguiſhed is Norfolk-Houſe, 


In St. James's pariſh 'are many ſuperb manſions, the town- 
houſes of noblemen and gentlemen of fortune, The moſt 


North-ſide of Piccadilly, and ſo called from its mY the reſi- 


dence of the earls of that title. This building is fenced from 
the ſtreet by a brick wall about 220 feet in length, in the courſe 


of which are three gates for the atlmittance of carriages. The 
front of the houſe is of ſtone, and it is remarkable for the beauty 
of the deſign and workmanſhip. It has two wings joined by a 
circular colonade'of the Doric order. The front was built by 


the late Earl of Burlington, The apartments are exceeding 
elegant, and the ſtair-caſe is adorned with beautiful paintings. 


Behind the houſe is a ſpacious and elegant garden, 
 Golden-ſ{quare is very neat, but {mall, contaihing about two 
ac! The centre of it is encompaſſed: with handſome iron 
rails, within Which are graſs-plats and gravel-walks; and the 
hin be r with handſome and uniform buildings. 

n this 
one of which is called St. James's, and the other Carnaby- 
Market. FE 5 

The next pariſh we come to is that of St. George, Hanover- 


| | It is a very neat modern building, and 
remarkable for its elegant erp The columns, which are 
Corinthian, are of a large diameter, and the pediment has its 


acroteria, but without further ornament. It has a tower, which, 


above the clock, is elegantly adorned at the corners with coupled 


Corinthian columns that are very lofty ; theſe are crowned with 
their entablature, which at each corner ſupport two vaſes ; and 
over theſe the tower ſtill riſes, till it is terminated by a dome 
crowned with a turret that ſupports a ball, over which riſes the 
weather-cock. This pariſh contains ſeveral handſome ſquares, 
moſt of which are ornamented with very ſuperb 585 
The firſt of theſe, called Hanover- Square, received its name in 


compliment to the preſent royal family. It contains about two 


acres of ground, in the centre of which is a garden encloſed 
with rails. The houſes, which are built in the modern taſte, 
make an elegant appearance, and are inhabited by perſons of 
the firſt diſtinction. The houſe in the South-Weſt. corner, 
though an irregular ſtructure, and neither remarkable for its 
elegance or architecture, is ſtill worthy of obſervation, for being 
compoſed of the beſt and neateſt brick-work in the kingdom. 
Cavendith-Square contains an area of between two and three 


' acres, and is Wewer der with very handſome buildings. In 


the centre is an equeſtrian ſtatue of the Duke of Cumberland, uncle 
to his preſent Majeſty, in a modern Britiſh habit; on the pedeſtal 
of which is the following inſcription : 


| Wirriam, Duke of Cu BERLAN PD, 
Born April 15, 1721. Died October 31, 176g. 
This Equeſtrian ſtatue 
Was erected by 
Lieutenant-General 
William Strode, 
In Gratitude 
For his private Kindneſs, 
In Honour 
For his public Virtue, 
November 4, 4. D. 1770. 


/ 


To the North of Cavendiſh-Square is a new one, called 
Queen-Anne-Square; and on the Wet is another, called Portman- 
Square. Theſe two ſquares are ſmall, but very neat ; and are 
furrounded with good buildings, inhabited by the nobility and 

entry. | 

Berkeley-Square contains about three acres of ground, laid 
out 1n wx 8 of _ parallelogram. In the centre of it is 
an equeſtrian ſtatue of his preſent Majeſty, erected by h 
hiphneſs the Princeſs Amelia. Ra ap 

Groſvenor-Square contains about five acres, and in the middle 
is a large garden ſurrounded with paliſado-rails placed upon a 
dwarf-wall. The garden is laid out into walks, and adorned 
with an equeſtrian ſtatue of King George I. gilt, which ſtands 
on a pedeſtal in the centre. The ſquare is ſurrounded with 
elegant houſes, inhabited by perſons of diſtinction. 

In Duke- Street, Groſvenor-Square, is a Lying-in-Hoſpital 
for lingle as well as married women. It is ſupported by volun- 
tary contribution ; and any woman recommended by a governor 
or ſubſcriber is received, and provided with proper alſiſtance, 
and all neceſſaries, during the laſt ſtate of pregnancy, and the 
month of lying-in. And on the North-ſide of Oxford-Road js 
a plain, but commodious brick building, called the Middleſex- 
Hoſpital. It was inſtituted in the year 1745, for the relief of 
the indigent lick and lame, at which time, and for ſeveral years 
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riſh are two markets for the ſale of proviſions ; 
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belonging to a family of that name. 
area, in the centre of which is a market-houſe, and round it are 


- 


Pr" 
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each other, in Windmill-Street, Tottenham-Court-Road. - The 


benefactions of the public having greatly increaſed, the govern- 


r; when the great increaſe of patients 


of the induſtrious 


ors, in 1747, extended their plan to the relief of pregnant wives 


ſoon obliged them to think of enlarging their edifice as well as 
their plan; and by the benevolence of the contributors, they 


were enabled, in 1765, to erect the preſent building, which at 


that time was ſituated in the open fields, but, by the great in- 


creaſe of ſtreets. and buildings, is now connected with the town. 


anſwer the charitable purpoſes for which it was erected. The 
apartments for the Hing in women are in a ſeparate part of the 


building from the ſic 


caſes lead to each; the wards belonging to the ſick and lame 


and lame; and that ladies may vilit the 


former without being incommoded by the latter, different ſtair- } | 
gardens of public amuſement during the ſummer, but 5 


not having any communication with the other. On the ſame 
ſide of the ſtreet where this hoſpital ſtands, is Oxford- market, 


which is very neat, and well ſupplied with all kinds of pro- 


viſions. Oppoſite to Oxford-Market is a building lately erected, ' 


called the 


Pantheon, which, in taſte, magnificence, and novelty of deſign | 


and decoration, may be pronounced ſuperior to any thing of 
the kind in Europe. Its principal room. is N magnificent: 
it is lighted by a centrical dome of à conſiderable 


of a new-diſcovered comꝑoſition, which rivals the moſt beautiful 
marble, both in colour and hardneſs. By an upper range of 


them the roof is ſupported, and the other decorations are by no 


means inferior, either in taſte or finiſhing. ; The circumjacent 


apartments are alſo finely ornamented with whatever the inven- 
tion of modern luxury can ſuggeſt : and beholders will find it 
difficult to determine, whether this place is moſt remarkable for 
its magnificence and convenience, or the novelty, taſte, and 


ropriety of its decorations, The Rated diverſion of this place 
1s a concert once a fortnight, with a ball after it ; to which any 


one is admitted, who purchaſe the tickets neceſſary for that 


e , are alſo e held here, when 
the building is finely and moſt magnificently illuminated, and 
has been allowed to exhibit a more ſplendid ſcene of this kind, 
than is to be ſeen in any other country in Europe. 


The laſt pariſh that now remains to be noticed in the liberties | 
of Weſtminſter, is that of St. Anne's, the church S. Fam to 


which is uſually called St. Anne's, Soho. This, like St. James's 
and ſome others, was taken out of St. Martin's in the Fields, 
and owes its origin to the great increaſe of buildings, and num- 


after, it was carried on in two convenient. houſes adjoining to 


* „ — 


ber of inhabitants in London. It is a plain brick building, but | 


the corners are bound with ſtone. The tower, which is ſquare, 
is ſtrengthened with a kind of buttreſs, and at the ſpringing 
of the dome, which ſupports the lantern, there are urns on the 
corners with flames. The lantern, which is formed of arches, 
is ſurrounded with a baluſtrade at the bottom, and over it is a 
turret crowned with a globe and vane. Amongſt other monu- 
ments in the church-yard is one to the memory of "Theodore, 
King of Corſica, who was raiſcd to the imperial dignity in that 
iſland to ſerve a political job, and was afterwards ſuffered to 
ſtarve in the King's-Bench-Priſon, Southwark. 

Soho-Square contains an area of conſiderable extent, ſur- 
rounded by neat iron rails. Within the area is a garden, in the 
centre of which is a ſtatue of King Charles II. ſtanding on a 


edeſtal placed in the middle of a ſmall baſon. At his majeſty's 
feet lie 8 of the four principal rivers in England, 


viz. the Thames, Trent, Humber, and Severn, pouring out 
their waters. The buildings round the ſquare, though not 
uniform, are in general very ſpacious and handſome, but the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed is on the Eaſt. ſide of it, and known by the 
name of Carliſle-Houſe. . 
Leiceſter- Fields is a very ſpacious place, containing an area 
of between two and three acres. It takes its name from 
Leiceſter-Houſe, a large brick building on the North-ſide, 
which was originally the manſion of the Earl of Leiceſter, and 


afterwards the reſidence of Frederick, Prince of Wales, father of 


his preſent Majeſty ; and was lately occupied by Sir Aſhton Lever, 


as a repoſitory of the numerous curioſities collected by that gen- 


_ tleman, but which are now removed to an elegant building 
erected for that purpoſe on the Surrey-ſide of Black-Friars-Bridge. 


Adjoining to Leiceſter-Houſe is another large building, called 


Saville-Houſe, which was e winter-reſidence of his 


82 Majeſty when Prince of Wales, but ſince of the late 


ir George Saville. The inner-part of the ſquare is encloſed 


with iron rails, and adorned with graſs-plats and gravel-walks. 
In the centre is a gilt equeſtrian ſtatue of his late majeſty, King 


George II. The buildings that ſurround the ſquare are in 


general very uniform, ſpacious, and handſome, and are chiefly 
inhabited by perſons of diſtinction. WES 
There is alſo a market in this pariſh called Newport-Market, 
from its being ſituated on the ſpot where once ſtood a manſion 
It conſiſts of a ſmall 


praper conveniences for the ſale of proviſions, with which it is 
in general very plentifully ſupplied. ©. 


aving thus taken a ſurvey of the principal buildings and 


| 


Though this edifice is exceeding plain, yet it has a very decent 
appearance, and is accommodated with every. convenience to 


Fields. 


places in the cies and liberties of Lendon-and Weſtminſte, © 
thall now proceed to the ſeveral out- pariſhes. we 
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A deſcriptive Account of the Suburbs of London and WV eftminſer 
ey of theſe parts with the ar 


| \ N 7 E ſhall begin our ſury N 
| of Marybone, ſituated at the Weſtern extremity 1 . 


metropolis. It was formerly a village entirely detache 

the CET but, from the me Mr. . 9 is af 
connected with it as to form a part of the whole. 1 
The church of St. Mary-le-Bon is a plain brick buildin 
on each ſide of which is a ſeries of ſmall arched windows: a, 
the only ornaments belonging to it are a vaſe at each corner 
and a turret at the Weſt-end. Near the church were former) 


have been lately deſtroyed to make way for new buildings. 
Near Marybone ſtood the ancient village of Tyborne, in the 
neighbourhood of which the city of London had nine fountain 
or conduits, that. were erected about the year 1238, for 15 
plying the city with water, but it being afterwards better ſu 
plied from the New-River, &c. they were laid aſide. Since 
that time the village of Tyborne has been entirely loſt ; though 
the remembrance of it is ſtill preſerved, by the common place 


magnitude; of execution having been for many jones on the ſpot where 


the galleries round this room are ſupported by columns formed 


the village ſtood, and which ſtill bears the name of Tyburn. Ad. 
joining to this is Hyde-Park, ſo called from its havifſg been 
formerly a grant to Lord-Chancellor Hyde, though now the 
property of the crown. It extends from the new buildin 
Weſt of London, to the village of Kenſington, is ſituated on a 
line ſpot encompaſſed by a «a and is well ſtocked with deer, 
In one part of it is a place called the Ring, which uſed for- 
merly to be frequented by people of faſhion in their carriages, 
Here are alſo a fine ſerpentine river and a large baſon, to ſupply 
the adjacent buildings with water. On that fide of the park next 
Tyburn is a ſmall ſtene, which is the common place of execution 
far ſoldiers who deſert from the army. | 

Among the improvements made about Marybone is a flreet 
called Portland-Place, which, for the elegance of its buildings, 
may juſtly be acknowledged to exceed any other throughout the 


Wenn, 5 | Tn Wy: 
Leaving Marybone, and proceeding Ealtward, the next 
ariſh we come to is St. Giles's in the Fields, fo called becauſe 


it as oh detached from the town, as alſo to diſtinguith 


it from St. Giles's, Cripplegate. The church, which was 


built in 1734, is one of the moſt beautiful ſtructures in London. 


It is elegant without afteQation, and ſimple without mcannels. 
It is built entirely of Portland-ſtone; and the roof is ſupported 
by pillars of the Ionic order. The ſteeple, although ruttic, is 
extremely beautiful; and over it are —.— Doric pilaſtets, 
from which riſes the ſpire, adorned with columns of the Tonic 
order. Amongſt other public ſtructures in this pariſh is Lincoln's- 
Inn, and its fine ſquare, commonly called Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
The former is one of the inns of court, and the moſt elegant 
of any of the ſame nature in London. It principally conſilts 
of one handſome ſquare, on three ſides of which are rows of 
large and uniform buildings, moſt of them taken up by gentlemen 
of the ſociety. The North-ſide of the ſquare lies open to the 
gardens, which are ſpacious, and adorned with gravel-walks, 


| Lowes rows of trees, and a very long, terrace-walk, 
0 


elevated as to command a fine proſpect of Lincoln's-Inn- 
In the centre of the ſquare is a neat fluted Corinthian 
column in a ſmall baſon, ſurrounded with iron rails. This 
column ſupports a handſome ſun-dial, which has four ſides, and 


at each corner of the pedeſtal is a naked boy imitating the 


ſpouting of water out of Triton-ſhells. Behind the North- 
ſt-ſide of the ſquare is a good hall and chapel, the latter of 
which was built by Inigo Jones about the year 1622, on pillars, 
with an ambulatory, or walk, underneath, paved with broad 
ſtones. The outſide of the chapel is a good piece of Gothic 
architecture, and the windows are painted with the figures at 
full length of the principal perſonages mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures. Under theſe figures are the arms of a great number of 
gentlemen who formerly belonged to the ſociety. In the hall 
the lord-high-chancellor of England frequently fits to hear 
cauſes. The old buildings fronting the gardens, beyond the 
ſquare, contain the library, which conſiſts of a good collection 
of books in moſt languages. On the whole, this inn is one o. 
the neateſt ſquares in town, and though it may be though! 
imperfect by being open on one ſide, yet that imperfection pro- 
duces a convenience, by giving a proſpect of the gardens, which 
are only ſeparated from it by iron rails, and fills the ſpace to 
much greater advantage. The gardens are excecding pleafant 
and commodious, and are open every day for the recreation 0 
genteel company, The wall of thele gardens on the Welt-lide 
divides them from the beautiful ſquare called Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, ſituated between the South-lide of Holborn, and the 
North-ſide of Portugal- Street. This ſquare was originally laid 
out by Inigo Jones, and is ſaid that the ſides ot it are the 
exact meaſure of the baſe of the great pyramid of Egypt. Ihe 
area is ſurrounded with graſs and gravel-walks, in the centre of 
which is a large baſon, and the whole is eacompailed with an 
: | iron 
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ſtone plinth. Th uf oY; fam 

f it are adorned with very elegant buildings, 
and Son Woes 3 formerly belonging to the Dukes of 
amon er and Newcaſtle. The North-ſide of the ſquare 1s 


Ancal w ; the Weſt-ſide, Arch-Row; the South- 


2 Norms and the Eaſt-ſide, Lincoln's-Inn-Wall. 
f ke = hounds and the iron rails that encloſe the centre, 
Bee avenue for carriages, and a path for foot · paſſen- 
= . with broad flat ſtones, and ſecured by poſts at proper 
diltances. 5 5 : > Hoſpital f 
| Street, Long-Acre, is a Lying-in-Holpital for 
e oat where ſuch ph are objects of charity are amply 
opted with commodious apartments and beds, good nyrſing, 
Fain ſuitable diet, proper medicines, and the advice and” afliſt- 


*nce of gentlemen of ikill and experience in midwifery, as well 


dance of midwives in the laſt ſtage of their preg. 
— . and during the-month of their lymg-in. This hot; 
is inſtituted in 1759, and has been ever ſince ſupported by 
voluntary contributions. The next 
tention is St. George's, Bloomſbury, the church belonging to 
which is one of the fifty new ones appointed to be built by 
rliament in | 
2 Ke was given it in honour of his late Majeſty, and it re- 
ceived the additional epithet of Bloomſbury, to diſtinguiſh it 
from other churches dedicated to the ſame ſaint. It was erected 
at the public expence, and the pariſh belonging to it was taken 
out of that of St. Giles's. The building is very irregularly 
conſtrued ; the portico, which is of the Corinthian order, 
ſtands on the South-ſide, and makes a very good figure in the 
ftreet, but has not any affinity to the building. The ſteeple at 
the Weſt-end is of a very ſingular form. On the top, ſtanding 
on a round I, is a coloſſal ſtatue of his late majeſty, King 
George II. and at the corners, near the baſe, are alternately 
laced the lion and unicorn, the Britiſh ſupporters, with feſtoons 
tween ; theſe animals being made very large, are placed over 


columns exceeding ſmall, which make them appear prepoſte- 


rous. The form of the ſteeple was intended to repreſent an 
Egyptian pyramid ; but the abſurdity of placing a coloſſal figure 


pital 


pariſh that claims our at- 


the reign of Queen Anne. The name of 


— . = 


on the ſummit, totally deſtroys the beauty of the deſign z which | 


ſingular incongruity occaſioned the following epigram : 


When Harry the eighth left the pope in the lurch, 

England's monarch was made the head of the church: 
But the ſagacious Bloomſbury people, | 

Inſtead of the church made him head of the ſteeple. 


To the Eaſt of this church is Bloomſbury-ſquare, in the 
centre of which are graſs-plats and gravel-walks, encompaſſed 
with neat iron rails. The Eaſt, Weſt, and -South-lides are 
ornamented with very elegant and uniform buildings, and the 
North-ſide is entirely occupied by the manſion belonging to the 
Duke ot Bedford. This edifice was defigned by the famous 
Inigo Jones, for the uſe of the Earl of Southampton, lord-high- 
treaſurer in the reign of Charles II. but that nobleman dying 
without male iſſue, his daughter married the great Lord Ruſſel, 
who was beheaded in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields for oppoſing the 
arbitrary meaſures of government; by which means it came to 
the family of Ruſſel, and has heen their principal town- reſidence 
ever ſince the Revolution. Beſide the hou: are two wings 
to which are joined proper offices. The ſquare forms a magni- 
ticent area before it, and the principal-ſtreet in front throws an 
advantageous proſpect of it open to Holborn. Behind the houſe 
are extenſive gardens, which command a fine view of the riſing 
hills of Hampſtead and Highgate. On a line with Bedtord- 
Houſe is Great Ruſſel-Street, on the North-ſide of which ſtands 
the molt diſtinguiſhed building in this pariſh, namely, the 

Britiſh-Muſeum. It was formerly called Montague-Houſe, 
from its being the town-relidence of the family of that name. 
It was purchaſed with money granted by parliament in 1753» 
and deſigned not only as a library for gentlemen to ſtudy in, 
but allo as a place for the reception of natural and artificial 
curioſities, to be ſhewn gratis, according to a ſettled form, or 
preſcribed rules. | 

The form of admiſſion, to this diſtinguiſhed and valuable 
receptacle, is as follows: ſuch literary gentlemen as deſire to 
ſtudy in it from time to time, are to give in their names and 
Places of abode, ſigned by one of the officers, to the committee; 
and if no objection is made, they are permitted to peruſe any 
books or manuſcripts, which are brought to them by the 
meſſenger as ſoon as they are come to the reading- oom, in the 
morning at nine o'clock, and this order laſts ſix months; after 
which they may have it renewed as often as they pleaſe. There 
are ſome curious manuſcripts, however, which they are not 
permitted to peruſe, unleſs they make a particular application 
to the committee, and then they obtain them; but they are 
taken back to their proper places in the evening, and brought 
gan in the morning. Thoſe who are deſirous of ſeeing the 
cariolitins muſt pive in their names to the porter, who enters 
2 in a book, which is given to the principal librarian, who 
el them off, and orders the tickets to be delivered in the 
5 ing manner. During the months of May, June, July, 

ad Auguſt, forty-five are admitted on Tueſdays, Wedneldays, 


and Thurſdays, VIZ. fifteen at nine in the forenoon, fiſteen at l! miniſter, and ſince to the Muleum. 
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eleven, and fifteen at one in the afternoon. On Mondays and 
Fridays fifteen are admitted at four o'clock in the afternoon 
and fittcen at ſix. The other eight months in the year forty-five 
are admitted in three different companies, on Mondays, Toe 
days, Wedneſdays, Thurſdays, and Fridays, at nine, eleven, 
and one o'clock. Thoſe who deſire to Walk in the gardens, 
are admitted by tickets, which laſt one year, with this ditterence, 
that they are all dated from the 1ſt of January, though the per- 
ſon ſhould not apply for them till September. | 
The Britiſh-Muſeum conſiſts of Sir Hans Sloane's famous 

collection of curioſities and natural productions: his library of 
priuted books, and his manuſcripts, which all together coſt him 
more than 30, oo0l. he directed to be offered to the parliament 
for 20,9001. and it was accepted on theſe terms : the Cottonian- 
Library being joined to it, the whole required ſo much room, that 
Montague-Houſe, being a very noble and roomy manſion, was 
purchaicd, as a fit repoſitory for ſo valuable a treaſure. Another 
tamous library of printed books and MSS. has been alſo pur- 
chaſed by the public, and added to the above, collected by the 
late Earl of Oxford, called the Harleian-Library. 1 

The names and numbers of the ſeveral things contained in 
Sir Hans Sloane's collection only, are as follow: 


1. The library, which including about 347 volumes of draw- 


ings and illuminated books, g506 volumes of MSS. together 
with the books of prints, conſiſts of about 50, ooo volumes. 


2. Medals. 
3. Seals, &c. 268. 
4. Cameos, intaglios, &c. 700, | 
5+ Precious ſtones, agates, jaſpers, &c. 2256: 
6. Veſſels, &c. of agates, jaſpers, &c. 542. 
7. Cryſtals, ſpars, &c. 1864. : 
8. Foltils, flints, ſtones, &c. 1275; 
9. Metals, mineral ores, &c. 2725. 
10. Earths, ſands, falts, &c. 10gz.. 
11. Bitumens, ſulphurs, ambers, ambergris, &c. 39g. 
12. Paleæ, micæ, 388. | 
13. Teſtacea, or ſhells, 5849. 
14. Corals, ſponges, &c. 1421. 
15. Echini, echinites, &c. 659. 
10. Alteriz, trochi, entrochi, &c. 241. 
17. Cruſtacea, or crabs, &c. 368. 
18. Stellæ marine, &c. 178. 
19. Filhes, and their parts, 1555. | | 
20. Birds, and their parts; eggs, and neſts of different ſpe- 
cies, 1172. | | | 
21. Vipers, ſerpents; &c. 521. 
22, Quadrupedes, &c. 1886. 
23. Inſects, 5439. 
24. Humana, as calculi, anatomical preparations, &c. 756. 


; 25. Vegetables, as ſeeds, gums, woods, roots, &c. 12,500. 
20. Hortus ſiccus, or volumes of dried plants, 334. 


27. Miſcellaneous things, natural, &c. 2093. 
28. Pictures and drawings, &c. framed, 301. 
29. Mathematical inſtruments, 55. 


All the above particulars are entered and mimbered, with 
ſhort accounts of them, and references of ſeveral writers, Who 
have hitherto written about them, in thirty-eight volumes in 
tolio, and eight in quarto. uy 


It is certain, that a treaſure like to this, excluſive of the 


adding the King's and the Harleian libraries, was never before 


amaſſed together; nor can ſuch an one ever be compiled again, 
unleſs ſuch another almoſt miraculous combination of cauſes 
ſhould appear to give it origin; unleſs Providence again ſhould 
Join together in one mortal being ſo much true knowledge, and 
{o great benevolence, ſuch talents, and ſuch affluence of for- 
tune; and thould, beſides, extend the life of him who was poſ- 
ſeſſed of them almoſt to the age of a patriarch. 

The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord-high-chancellor; 
and the ſpeaker of the Houſe eee have the nomi- 
nation of all the officers, aſſiſtants, and ſervants, in the Muſeum. 

On February 23, 1756, a committee of the truſtees of the 
Britiſh- Muſeum waited on the executors of the late Colonel 
Lethicullier, to return thanks for the valuable legacy left to the 
public by that gentleman; being a fine mummy, and a curious 
collection of Egyptian antiquities. On this occaſion, Pitt 
Lethicullier, Eſq. nephew to the colonel, preſented them with 
ſeveral antiquities, which he himſelf had collected, during his 
reſidence in Grand-Cairo; and as an addition to the Cottonian- 
Library, Mrs. Maddox, relict of the late Mr. Maddox, hiſtorio- 
grapher-royal, left by her will her huſband's large collection of 
MSS. which had engaged his attention for many years, and 
which are faid to attord materials for a complete hiſtory of 
tenures, which is much wanted. 

His Majeſty, 4. D. 1757, was pleaſed to preſent to the 
Britiſh-Muſeum that fine collection of Books and MSS. com- 
monly known by the name of the King's-Library, which was 
founded by Henry, Prince of Wales, eldeſt ſon of James I. 
amounting to about 10, 200 volumes, and the MSS. to about 
1800; which, till the fire that happened October 13, 1731, 
were kept in the ſame houſe with the Cottonian-Library ; on 
which occaſion they were removed to the Old Dormitory, Wel 
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Many other benefactions have been ſince added to this valu- 

Able library, particularly by Mr. Wortley Montague, and the 

honoutable Mr. Hamilton, late envoy at Naples. Pr. Gifford,” 

one of the late officers, alſo made this 8 foundation a 
preſent of a fine ſet of paintings by Vandyke, preſerved in the 

| {eve rfe&ion ; and one copy, of every book entered in the 


hall of the company of Stationers, is always ſent here, as it was 


at Weſtminſter. 


formerly to his majeſty's library tminſter. 
direction of forty-two truſtees,” 


The Muſeum is under the orty-two. 
| er t bt rin whom are appointed to a& in conſequence” of 
their being great officers of ſtate. Two are choſen as deſcend- | 


| 
| 
ants of the Cottons, two for Sloane*s collection, and two for l 
the Harleian manuſcripts, beſides fifteen elected for the others. I} 
| 
| 


A committee of three, at leaſt, is held every other F inp and 
a general meeting once a quarter; but no perſon can be ad- 
mltted into any office in the houſe, except by a warrant ſigned 
by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord- chancellor, and the 
ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons. e. 
The domeſtic officers of the houſe are, a pripeiga librarian, 
to whom all the others are ſubject; the keeper of the natural 
curioſities, and his deputy z the keeper of the printed books, 
and his deputy ; the keeper of the 85% . and his deputy; 
the keeper of the reading room; the meſſenger, and his deputy ; 
with the porter and houſekeeper, under which there are ſeveral 
women ſervants, to do the neceſſary buſineſs of the houſe. 
With reſpe& to the houſe itſelf, it is one of the largeſt in or 
near London; the back is ſuitable to the front. The archi- 
tecture is Extremely noble and ſpacious, although too much 
in the Dutch taſte; being rather heavy; but were it ever 
ſo beautiful, the whole is ſhut up in the front from public 
view,. by a heavy, dead, brick wall. Were it laid open to pub- 
lic view, with a fine iron rail placed before it, many people 
might reſort to ſee its outſide from motives of curioſity ; whereas 
at preſent it appears as a priſon before, anda palace behind. 

N 0 the North-Weſt of the Britiſh-Muſeum is a ſquare, lately 
made, called Bedford-Square, which is very handſome, and 
ornamented with elegant buildings. TL { 

The next pariſh we come to is that of St. George's, Queen- 
Square, the church belonging to which was erected in the year 
1706, as a chapel of eaſe to St. Andrew, Holborn. The ex- 
pence of building it was defrayed by the ſubſcriptions of ſeveral 
- gentlemen, who intended to reimburſe themſelves by the ſale of 

the pews ; but the commiſſioners for erecting fifty new churches 
reſolving to make this one of the number, purchaſed it of the 
proprietors, cauſed a certain diſtrict to be appointed for its 
pariſh, and had it conſecrated in the year 1/783, when it Was 
dedicated to St. George, in compliment to Sir Streynſham Maſter, 
who was one of the principal founders of it; and had been 

overnor of Fort St. 88 the Eaſt- Indies. It is a plain 
rick edifice, void of all ornament, either within, or without ; 
but it is convenient and well enlightened. It is a rectory, the 
patronage of which is in the Duke of Montague. = 
Queen-Square, on the Weſt-ſide of which this church is 
ſituated, is of an oblong form, and contains about two acres of 
ground. It is encloſed with very handſome buildings on the 
aſt and Weſt-ſides, as alſo at the South-end; but the North- 
end is left entirely open, which not only renders the ſquare 
remarkably airy and pleaſant, but alſo admits a beautiful and- 
| ſcape, terminated by the hills of Hampſtead and ob 1971 

The area of the ſquare is laid out in gravel-walks and graſs- 

lats, encloſed by neat iron rails; and at the North-end of 
It is a very handſome ftatue of her preſent majeſty Queen 

Charlotte. | | 

Near the North-Weſt-end of Great Ormond-Street formerly 
ſtood an ancient and handſome building, called Powis-Houſe ; 
but this has been lately taken down, and on its fite are erected 
three elegant houſes in ſo uniform a manner, that they appear 
at a diſtance as but one; and on the Eaſt- ſide of theſe is a hand- 
ſome new ſtreet called Powis-Place. 2 
Red-Lion-Square, though ſmall, is very neat, and ſurrounded 

with good buildiogs. - The area is encloſed with iron rails ; at 

each corner is a ſtone watch-houſe, and in the centre of the area 
is a plain obeliſk. There are convenient ftreets that enter this 
ſauare in the middle of the North, Eaſt, and South-ſides; as 
- alſo other ſtreets and foot-paſſages at the corners. At the ex- 
tremity of Lamb's-Conduit-Street, and Juſt on the borders of 
e 


the fields, is the hoſpital for expoſed and deſerted children, com- 


n 


PR n 


—— ä — — 


monly called the | | | 
Foundling-Hoſpital. It conſiſts of two large wings, one of 
which is for the boys, and the other for the girls. They are 


built in a plain, but regular, ſubſtantial, and convenient manner, 
of brick, with handſome piazzas. At the furtheſt end is the 
chapel, which is joined to the wings by an arch on each ſide, 
and is very elegant within. In the front is a large piece of 
ground, on each fide whereof is a colonade of great length, 
which alſo extends, towards the gates, that are double, with a 


—— 


and the ſubject taken from Exodus ii. 10. 


and n Mr. Thomas Coram, x 


— — —T—T———— ²Y Pe a en A 


maſly pier between them, ſo that coaches may paſs and repaſs 
at the ſame time. Theſe colonades are encloſed, and contain 
ranges of workſhops, where the children are taught to ſpin, 
weave, and exerciſe other handicrafts. The large area between 
the gates and the hoſpital is adorned with grals-plats, gravel- 
walks, and lamps erected upon handſome poſts; beſides which 
there are two very convenient gardens behind the building. In 


Here is alſo an exceedi 


erecting this edifice, particular care was taken to render it 
and ſubſtantial, without any coſtiy decorations ; but the f 
wing of the hoſpital was ſcarcely inhabited, when ſeveral e p; 
nent maſters in painting, carving, and other of the polite 5 
were pleaſed to contribute many elegant ornaments, which 
preſerved as monuments of the abilities and charitable beneſ 
tions of the reſpective artiſts. e 


- : 


In the court- rom are four capital pictures, taken from fc 


| hiſtory, the ſubjecte of which are properiy adapted to thei 


ſituation, The. firſt of theſe was executed by Mr. Hay 
the ſubje& of which'is taken from Exodus ii. 8, 9. 94, ae 
went and called the child's mother; and Phardoh's daughter / 1 
undo her, Tale this child awiy and nurſe wand me, and I will ; 
' thee thy wages. — The ſecond piece was done by Mr, Hogunt 
| And the c 
grew up, and ſbe brought him to Pharaos daughter, A 
came her ſon, and ſhe kalled his name Moſrs.— The third painting 
repreſents the hiſtory of Iſhmael, painted by Mr. Highmon 
from Genefis xxi. 17. And the angel of God called to Hagar ay 
of heaven, and ſaid to her, What atleth thee, Hagar? fear mn 
for God hath heard the woice of the lad where he is.—The |; 
iece was painted by Mr. Wills, and is taken from Luke xviii, 16 
72 ſaid, Suffer little children to tome unto me, and forbid they 
not: for of ſuch is the kingdom of God, On each fide of theſs 


paintings are placed ſmall drawings, in circular frames, of the 


moſt 'confiderable hoſpitals in and about London, by Haytley 
Wilſon, Wale, and Gainſborough. Over the chimney is 
curious bas relief, preſented by Ryſbrack, repreſenting children 
1 in huſbandry and navigation, to which thoſe of the 
hoſpital are principally deſtined. The other ornaments of thi; 
room were given by ingenious workmen who had been em. 


| ployed in the building, and were deſirous: of contributing to 
| adorn it. The ſtucco-work Was given by Mr. Wilton; the 
| marble chimney- piece by Mr. Deval; the table, with its frame 
l Rey carved, by Mr. Saunderſon; and the glaſs by Mr, 
ll 4 et. ; f 1 , þ $ > x; FLY g 


In the other rooms are the pictures of ſeveral of the on 
ogarth; 

Mr. Milner and Mr. Jacobſon, by Hudſon; Dr. oF 
Ramſey ; and Mr. Emmerſon, by Highmore. In one of the 
rooms is Hogarth's original painting of the March to Finchley; 
and in the dining-room is a fine ſea-piece of the Engliſh flect in 
the Downs, by Monamy. p. We þ 
Over the altar-piece in the chapel is à beautiful painting, 
executed by an Italian artiſt, repreſenting the Wiſe Men making 
their offerings to the infant Jets, who is held in his mother's 
arms. The organ, originally preſented by Mr. Handel, was 
rendered particularly ufeful to the inſtitution by that gentleman 
performing a ſacred oratorio on it at certain times for the beneſt 


| of the charity. Since Mr. Handel's death, a new organ has 


been placed inſtead of the one preſented by him, which by time 
and ùſe was become defective. This organ is played by one 
1 up by the charity, who, having had the misfortune to 
loſe his ſight, was taught muſic. | 
From three years Ki 
at proper intervals employed in ſuch manner as may contribute 
to their health, and induce a habit of activity, hardineſs, and 
labour. From that time their work' is to be adapted to their 
age and ſtrength, and ſuch as may fit them for agriculture, or 
the ſea-ſervice. 'Many of them are employed in the gardens 
——_— to the hoſpital, where, by their labour, they ſuppiy 
the houſe with vegetables; and being inſtructed in gardening, 
are kept in renitien for ſuch perſons as may be inclined to take 
them into their ſervice. * Wea 
From fix years of age the girls are employed in common 
needle-work, knitting, and ſpinning, and in the kitchen, laun- 
dry, and houſehold-work, in order to make them uſcful ſervants 
to ſuch as may apply for them. This noble charity was fit 


eſtabliſhed by royal charter in the year 1799. It was fir! 


projected by ſeveral eminent merchants in the reign of Queen 
Anne; but being unable to obtain a charter, ſome of them let 
large ſums for the uſe of ſuch an hoſpital, in caſe it ſhould ever 
be erected ; which coming to the knowledge of Mr. Coram, 3 
commander of a ſhip in the merchants fervice, he, with un- 
wearied aſſiduity, ſpent the remainder of his life in promoting 
this humane deſign, which he lived to ſee firmly eſtabliſhed. _ 
The next place that claims our attention is Gray's-Inn, ſitu- 
ated on the North-ſide of Holborn. This inn obtained its name 
from having been formerly the reſidence of the ancient family 
of Gray of Wilton, who deviſed it to ſeveral ſtudents of the 
law, in the reign of Edward III. It is one of the four inns 
court, and inhabited by barriſters and ſtudents of the law, 28 
alſo by ſuch gentlemen as chooſe this ſpot for the ſake of at 
agreeable retirement. The inn conſiſts of ſeveral well-bvi!! 
courts, particularly Holborn-Court and Coney-Court, the latter 
of which was built in 1687, The hall where the gentlemen of 
the ſociety dine and ſup, is large and commodious; but tne 
Chapel is very ſmall :- it is a Gothic ſtructure, and has marks of 
much greater antiquity than any other part of the building: 
good library, well furniſhed wit 


books, for the uſe of the ſtudents ; but the chief ornament ot 
this inn is the ſpacious garden behind it, which conſiſts 0 
gravel-walks between lotty trees, graſs-plats, agreeable * 
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| a I d the Six- 6 N 4 * TE * | | 
1 "6 e ſix clerks are next in degree to Charter-Houſe, one of the nobleſt foundations evet eſtabliſhed 4 


an office in ON; urt. They enroll. commiſſions, [| at the expepce of a private perſon. It was anciently a mo- 
Te of ht 1 * that = paſſed the great || naſtery for Franciſcan friars, but at the diſſolution of religious 
rdons, EY 5 ä | 


hs 43 ad proceeding to the Eaſt, after paſling ||. to Thomas Sutton, Eſq. a rich citizen of London, for the ſum 
ab of Ae e Airis, we come to that called || of 13,01. In 1611 he procured a patent from King James I: 1 
throug 11, which, although naw joined to London, wag for- || to turn this houſe into an hoſpital, which was afterwards con- 1 
Cle nfiderable diſtance. from it, This place received || firmed by ad of parliament. He ſpent above 57, ol. in fitting bo 
mel # am a well, which anciently ſtood at the bottom. gf a || It up, and left lands and houſes to the yearly value of 4, 500l. 
1 ground, where the clerks or patent af the ae or the ſupport of eighty decayed gent Pe) -5 forty Dos, 
vacant Plein London uſed to meet, and repreſent certain || The men have commodious apartments to reſide in; and a 
ferent (Ine I Ts manner on the 1 bur 7 Gen an life, except . for 155 they have an 15 
ws ft. his well kas been long ſince: diſuſed, but || allowance of 7l. a year, with a gown. he boys are alſo 
ohn the Bap J Wb Qill preſerved g the name of the ſupported in the houſe, where ther have td and they | i 
8 N 1 | 51 8 all ane in bs ks learning. Twenty-nine of them, 
waz” 7 n is 2 larg n place, on the North: ſide [| when properly qualified, are ſent to the univerſity, where the 1 
S ce 4 7 which has been || have vol. a 5 for their ſupport. The 1 51 are put Si l 
oy en in . meat. nd. cjegant mere It in in e on || apprentices to ſuch trades as they chooſe, and with each is 
F where was formerly a nunnery, foundec in the firſt 1] given the ſum of qgol. As a further encouragement to the 
0 _— n of 1 ſome remains of which are ſtill cholars brought up on this foundation, there are nine eccle- 
Je be ſeen. Within it are feveral handſome monuments, ||. ſiaſtical preferments in the patronage of the goyernors, who, 
— «ticularly one to the memory of Biſhop Burnet, ap. i Ne th- dect to * Tae of 30 charity, are een Rene | 
. ar, who lived, during the latter part gf his life, in || upon thole who receive their education in the ſchool; The 1 
0. ob, « — N fon Gilbert WAS fy miniſter of || penſioners and ſcholars are taken in at the recommendation 1 
* Ph, On the South-ſide of the Green, at the Welt-eng, gf the governors, who appoint in rotation It is neceſſary N 
the gs Red a Sefſion-Houſe, inſtead of that called Hicks's- || to add, that as the revenues have increaſed of late years, the | | 
ht the end of St. John's-Street. The firſt ſtone of this || governors have added five men and four boys to the original "Ri 
building was laid with great ceremony on the goth of Auguſt ma 1dings of the Charter- Houſ- ier aud 
1 on it ing inſeription: ae QUIICIN marter-Houſe are very irregular, an 
1779 and on it was the following iplcription have little to recommend them 8 their 3 and 
« The firſt Stone of this Seſſion-Houſe, erected for the Uſe of ſituation. The rooms are well diſpoſed, and the court within, 
the County of Middleſex, and for other good and neceſſary [| though ſmall, is very neat. In one corner of the court is a 
Purpoſes, for the hetter Performance of the King's Service handſome chapel, in which, among others, is a very ſuperb 
: © ſaid County, in purſuance of an AR of yet monument erected to the memory of Mr. Thomas Sutton, the 
— and paſſed in the Eighteenth Lear of the Reign of founder. In the front of theſe buildings is a very handſome 
Kin g George III. was laid by the moſt noble and puiſſant ſquare, and behind, a large garden, which at once contribute 
Prince, Hock, Duke and Earl of Northumberland, Cuſtos both to the health and pleaſure of thoſe who receiye the benefit 
Rotulorum of the ſaid County, at the Requeſt, and in the || of ſo valuable a foundation. 
Preſence of the Commiſſioners, appointed for building the The next pariſh 1s that of St. Luke's, commonly called 
ſaid Seſſion-Houſe, on Friday, the goth day of Auguſt na Bhd rh 11 Hanes on the wy: 20 highway, which 
* | II formerly croſſed the iſland from ſea to ſea. he church is one 
1779 | | 1] of the hfty new ones erected by act of Aae and the 
The grand jury meet here eight times in the year, to find pariſh Was taken out of that part of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, 
bills of indictment againſt ſuch felons as are accuſed of com- without the liberty of London. This ſtructure was finiſhed in 
mitting crimes in London and Migdlefex. The juſtices like- || 1732) and conſecrated the following year on St. Luke's-Day, 
wiſe determine all diſputes concerning ſettlements, miſdemean- when the name of that ſaint was given as its patron. It is a 
ors, and breaches of the peace; they alſo impanel juries to try || very ener ente dut 3 and well 12 wah 
tit larcenies committed within the county, and hear and de- || two rows of windows. Ihe tower is carried up ſquare, an 
333 in all appeals from the order of ſingle juſtices. from it riſes, as a ſteeple, a fluted obeliſk, which reaches to a 
To the North-Eaſt of St. James's-Church are two priſons [| great height, and being of a conſiderable thickneſs towards the 
adjoining to each other, both of which have been lately repaired || top, the upper edges are ſloped off, and the whole is terminated 
and enlarged ; the one is a priſon of eaſe to Newgate, for the || by a ball-and vane. | . 
county of Middleſex, called the New-Priſon ; and the other is Several public edifices and charitable foundations in this pariſh 
2 houle of correction for diſorderly perſons, called Clerkenwell- || merit particular notice. The firſt is an hoſpital for aged French 
Bridewell. In this diſtrict is another church, dedicated to St. || Proteſtants of both ſexes, ſituated a little to the Fal of St. 
John; it is a plain brick building with ſtone corners, and is Luke's-Church. It 1s ſupported by voluntary ſubſcriptions of 
partly ſubject to St., James's. But the greateſt glory of this the nobility and gentry, and is certainly a yery yaluable charity: 
lace in former times was, the houſe or hoſpital of St. John of || Upwards of 200 poor helpleſs men and women, all of whom 
1 founded by Sir Jordan Briſſet, about the year 1100. || are ee De e of F mag, or i e. are 
The prior of this convent took place of all others of the ſame || plentifully ſupplied with all the neceſſaries of life. is charity 
kl England ; and likewiſe Fad precedence of all the lay || alſo extends to lunatics, for whoſe accommodation 2 large 
barons in parliament. That it was a place of great eminence, || infirmary is provided. There is a clergyman belonging to it, 
and endowed with ample revenues, appears from this circum- aye feats prapers and preaches 75 Sunday, ior den #i has 
fiance, that when the convent was diſſolved, the prior was || a ſalary of 501. per annum. ere are likewiſe a phyſician; 
allowed 1000l. per annum during life. This ſtately edifice was || ſurgeon, and other aſſiſtants, who carefully attend the penſioners, 
deſtroyed by the rebels of Kent and Eſſex, under the conduct || and adminiſter to their ſeyeral neceſſities. 
of Wa Tyler and his rabble, in the year 1381. The tai Near this Ar 2 es eden, Wong by George 
where this famdus monaſtery ſtood, is now called St. John's- || Palyn, citizen and girdler, for ſix poor members of that com- 
Square. It is of an hs form, and conſiſts chiefly + two || pany; who alſo endowed the ſame with an eſtate of 4ol.. per 
rows of good hquſes. It is entered by two gates that formerly || annum, which he left in truſt to the Girdlers-Company. 
belonged to the monaſtery, both of which bear evident os dari oppoſe to the ow Lis N ſet of dene 
of antiquity. The largeſt of theſe has a fine lofty Gothic arch, || founded in the year 1616, by Edward Alleyn, a comedian, for 
and on each ſide, over - gate, are ſeveral 2 of arms Iten poor men and women, who recejve ſixpence a week each, 
R U oe es Ce on oo rt foil, This s for the 
Qt Ume, are now entire aced. | 8 ing! Ving-in-x 4 f 
In Cold-Bath-Fjelds, in this pariſh, js an os for the || relief of poor married women: It is ſituated near the end of 
relief of poor people afliQed with the ſmall-pox. It is a plain, {| the City-Road, and the charity is entirely ſupported by the 
convenient — and well adapted to the . for rigs: ens of the . The date is * 
mich it was erected. The centre of the buildi rojects a I neat, and conliits of à centre and two wings, the latter o 
2 from the reſt, and is terminated by an 2 [+ oo | which project a little from the main building. In the front of 
his excellent eben was firſt inſtituted in the year 1746, at J the centre is a very neat, but plain pediment, and beneath it, 
which time it conſiſted of three houſes, one for preparing {| in a circle, is painted the repreſentation of Charity. In chis 
patients for inoculation, a ſecond when the diſeaſe appeared, || part of the building is a very neat chapel, with a handſome 
und the third for patients in the natural way. It now conſiſts || organ, and the top of it is crowned with a light open turret, 
No. 3o. | | 32 terminated 
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terminated by a vane. The wards. for the patients are in the 

wings, and are eight in number, each of which is ſo fornied as 

to contain ien beds; behind the building are- regular and Conve- 

nent offices. In the front of the left Ling is this inſcription: 

1 Erected by fubfcription 'M,DCC,LXXI.” beneath Wffich is 
painted at full leilgth the figure of Faith. In tie front bf the his reſidence. 

.- * other wing are theſe words: Supported by Voluntary Contri- ' | 

| of Hope. On a ſlip of 

ſtone in the centre, and on the South-ſide, are theſe words: 


butions; beneath which is the figure of 
« City of London Lying-in-Hoſpital,” „ant 
To the North- | 


inea a year. To the Weſt of this, on the South-ſide o 


8 | 
the City-Road, is à la 


' whole, on a flip o 


tion of Orp 


Voluntary Subſcription, erected 177g.” Adjoining to this 
the company of 


edifice is a ſet of alms-houſes lately built by 
Dyers, for decayed members of that corporation. 


To the North of Finſbury-Square are two Methodiſt meet. 
© ing-houſes, one of Which is a very handſome edifice, erected, 

w 1 : Mr John Weſley ; and the 
other, 1 8 = led 5 being was hug, A | 7 centre, whic 
direction of the Rev. Mr. George Whitefield. n the Eaſt- I The front of the chapel is terminate : f 
ſide of Moorfields is the Axtillery-Ground, ſo.,called from 4 T by Plein pediment, i 
its being the place of exerciſe for the Artillery-Company 
and Trained-Bands of the city of London. In the mid- || every day, and preaches on Sundays, for which he has a proper 


dle of the North-ſide is a "my neat brick building called the ary, 
ch are ſtrengthened with ruſtic || o the Weſt of Kingſtand-Road is a pics called Hoxton 
i . ; 


a few years ago by the late Rev. 


Armoury, the corners of whi 
ſtone. 


at the corners by quoins : on the t 
balls; and on the 


of iron gates, which 2 5 to a ſpacious ſtair-caſe decorated with 
military ornaments. 
which are two chimney- pieces, the one ornamented with the 
king's-arms, and the other with the arms of the Artillery- 


Company. In this room are two chandeliers, and it, is deco- }[- 


| eſt, behind this hoſpital, is à place called 
Peerleſs-Pobl, which is greatly reſorted to, particularly in fum- | | 

mer, for the convenience of bathing. There is alſo a fifh:-pond, front of the chapel : there is alſo another pair of iron 

belonging to it, and a cold-bath. The terms of admiſſion a SUES at 


| andſome brick building lately, erected men that were admitted into the hoſpital. Thi 
for the relief of diſtre! b oiphans.””" This edifice conliſts 'of a tion is under the government of the 3 noble found. 
centre and two wirigs, the latter of which project from the for- 
mer. The centre part of the building is crowned with a dome, 
round which are port-hole windows; and in the front of the 
In a ſtone, is the following inſcription : © The 
Orphan Working-School, for the Maintenance and Inſtrue- 
hans and other neceſſitous Children. Supported by 


fore it is a flight of ſteps, and in the centre is the 
door, which is very lofty, and adorned with a porch formed by 


two columns of the Tuſcan order, and two pilaiters, ſupporting | 
a balcony. In the front of the building is a pediment ſupported It is chiefly inhabited by gentlemen and others, whoſe buſine(; 


are placed ſeveral large 
apex of the pediment is a lofty flag-ſtaff. 
The hall of the armoury is hung round with breaſt-plates, hel- 
mets, and drums: and fronting the entrance is a handſome pair 


his ſtair-caſe leads into a large room, in 


There are alſo twenty boys, ſons of freemen;' w 8 
and edueated, belies bein rovided with all: the Werfel 
life. The maſter, whio is alſo a clergymafi, reads pra) ee 
a day in the chapel, and preaches on ndays, for which 1 
a ſalary et net annum, with commodious apaftme * 
The houſe is a moſt noble edifice, built. ** f 

and ſtone. In the front is a walk, or ambulatory, 340 f duct 
length, under an elegant N ſupported by "Bar i 0 j 
the Fuſcan order. e chapel, which is in the fda. . a 
building, is adorned with pillars of the Tonic order; and = 
front is a ſtatue of the founder. The principal entrance = 
building is by a pair of handſome gates direaly dope. 8 
e 


che South-end, ſupported by a pillar on each ſide, 
each of which is a ſtatue at full length, repreſenting the we 


| | ers- 
and beſides the chaplain, there is a clerk or — Bo F wr i 
porter, and cooks, with nurſes, and other neceſſary domeſtic,” 
© Fhe next diſtinguiſhed foundation of a public nature "get 
Era is Jeffries's alms-houſe, or the Ironmongers-Hoſyita, . 
. r It was built in 1713, purſuant to the wil . 
Sir Robert Jeffries, formerly lord-mayor of London, and is . 
| propriagen for the reception and ſupport of fifty-ſix decayed * : 
ders of the Ironmongers-Company, each of whom has 2 Nh 
with part of a cellar, ſix pounds a year, and a gown. None > 
admitted under ſixty years of age; but a wife may reſide with 1 
huſband, and when he dies be elected in his ſtead. The bull. 
ing conſiſts of a ſpacious front, with two wings, and a cha lin 
is crowned with a well-proportioned ' why 


- 
— 


% which is a clock, and beneath, a ſtatue of the founder. There 

is a clergyman belonging to this charity, who reads prayers 
ſalary, with commodious apartments for his reſidence. 

It was anciently a village ſituated at ſome diſtance from London: 


but from the great number of buildings that have been added to 
it within theſe few years, it is now joined to the metropolis 


incipally lies in the city, but occaſionally retire hither 
benefit of the air, which 1s eſteemed very pure and — 
The place had formerly a weekly- market, but that has been * 
ſince diſcontinued. At the South-end of this place is * 
neat ſquare, the area of which is laid out in an and prone. 
walks, and ſurrounded by” good buildings. At the North-Fal 
corner of the ſquare is a ſchool for the orphan daughters of 

clergymen. 1 e a) 
In-Holy-Well-Lane, in this pre anciently ſtood the priory 


rated with guns, ſwords, and bayonets, preſented by the officers' 
of the company, all of which are handſomely diſpoſed againſt; 
the walls. On each fide of the principal building, at ſome; 


of St. John the ee founded towards the end of the twelfth 
century for Benedi Ine nuns. This priory, after many repara- 
tions, was re-edified by Sir Thomas Lovel, Knt. in the reign of 


' diſtance backward, is a ſmall edifice, uſed by the company on. I} Henry VII. who, after having given conſiderable benefactions to 


particular occaſions. ' or 


Near the Artillery-Ground is a large burying- ground, called 
Tindall's, which is Chieffy appropriated for the interment of Pro- 


| All the nunnes in Holy-Well, 


teſtant Diſſenters. | 
Befides the particulars already mentioned in St. Luke's pariſh, 


there are three charity-ſchools, and a workhouſe for the reception 


of the poor: alſo, a free-ſchool in Bunhill-row, which was re- 
built in the year 1770. Likewiſe, at the Eaſt-end of Old-Street 
has lately been erected a new St. Luke's Hoſpital, for the recep- 
tion of lunatics, ſupported by voluntary contributions, and which 
is a very commodious ſpacious building ; and the ſame may be 


ſaid of the New Work-houſe, oppoſite the Shepherd and Shep- 


' herdeſs, near the City-Road. 49 | 
Leaving St. Luke's pariſh, the next-we come to is that of 
St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, one of the molt populous adjoining 
to London. It had a very ancient church, built in the time of 
' the Saxon kings; but being greatly decayed, it was taken down, 
and the preſent elegant ſtructure erected in its ſtead, The aſcent 
to it is by a double flight of plain ſteps, which lead to a portico 
of the angular kind, ſupported by four Doric columns, bearing 
an angular pediment. The body is plain, but well enlightened; 
and the ſteeple' is light, elegant, and lofty. The tower, at a 
pro height, has a ſeries of Ionic columns, and on their en- 
tablature are ſcrolls, which ſupport as many Corinthian columns 


on pedeſtals, bearing a dome, from whoſe crown riſes a ſeries of 
columns of the Compoſite order; on the entablature of which 


reſts the ſpire ſtanding upen walls, which is terminated by a ball 
and vane. In this pariſh are eight different ſets of alms-houſes, 
with two charity-ſchools, and a handſome workhouſe for the 
poor. But, beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other public founda- 
tions, two of which merit particular notice. The firſt of theſe: 
is Aſke's-Hoſpital, commonly called the Haberdaſher's-Alms- 
Houſes, ſituated on the North- ſide of Old- Street-Road. It was 
erected in the year 1692, purſuant to the will of Robert Aſke, 


Eſq. who left the ſum of go, oool. for that purpoſe,” and to, 
ſupport twenty-four decayed members of the Haberdaſhers- 
Company, wo have each an apartment containing three rooms, 


with all the other neceſſaries of life, except clothes, inſtead 
whereof they have 3l. a year, and a gown every two years. 


| the ſame, was interred here in a r erected at his own ex- 
ence; and in commemoration of ſo great a benefaQor, the 
following lines were painted on moſt of the windows: 


Pray for the ſoul of Sir Thomas Lovel.“ 


At the general ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, this monaſtery 
was ſurrendered to Henry VIII. in the year 1539, at which 
time its revenues amounted to 3471. 18. gd. per annum. The 
.ruins of this priory, which are ſtill to be ſeen in King John's 
court, have been conceived by ſome to be the remains of King 
John's palace, though it does not appear that a royal manſon 
was ever ſituated in this neighbourhood. © © © 

To the Weſt of Holy-Well-Lane was till lately a ſpot of 
ground called Holy-Well-Mount, where was anciently a ſpring 
or well, which had the epithet Holy conferred on it from the 
excellence of its water. This ſpot became elevated from the 
great number of people who died of the plague, and were here 
interred, in the calamitous year 1665; but it has lately been 
let upon a building leaſe, and a conſiderable number of houlss 
have been erected, ſo that it now appears like a little town. 

The next pariſh-we come to is that of Chriſt-Church, Spital 
fields, which is the .moſt populous of any belonging to the me. 
tropolis. It obtained the name of Spitalfields from an hoſpital 
dedicated to St. Mary, and called St. Mary Spital. This hoſpit?! | 
was ſituated at that time in the fields, and after it was ſuppteſſed 
the ground on which it ſtood was called Spitalfields. Theſe fields 
now conſiſt of a great number of ſtreets, lanes, and alleys, princi- 
1] -pally inhabited by the deſcendants of thoſe French refugees wo 
fled hither in 1686, from the perſecution of Lewis XIV.. Who fe- 
voked the edict of Nantz made by Henry IV. Theſe refugees 
ſettled themſelves on this ſpot, where they: eſtabliſhed the west. 
ing buſineſs in all its branches; and where it has been ever ſince 
1 on to the greateſt perfection, eſpecially in ſilks and bro- 
aa. RUG B51 48} I&35 $6.49 2453 BS BI 3; $35 

Spitalfields was originally a hamlet belonging to the pariſh ci 
St. Dunſtan, Sepueyz but frond the great — of badi 
| it was made a diſtinct pariſh in the year 1729, and the church, 
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1 abe ball by a& of parliament. It is a handſome edifice built 
to 5 

| of ſtone, win the church is ſolid and well-proportioned. 
bells. 1 . and eighty-ſeven in breadth, the height 
Ki 11 lis: forty- one feet, and that of the ſteeple 234 feet. 
2288 with a Doric portico, to which there is an 

by a flight of ſteps 3 and upon theſe the Doric order ariſes, 
arcane on. Pedeſtals. The tower over theſe has arched win- 
wo — niches; and, on its diminiſhing from the ſteeple, is 

0 | 


orted by the heads of the under corners, which form a 


: | ſſes. | 
_ gr Lerman Its corners are in the ſame manner ſupported by 
W 


kind of pyramidal buttreſſes ending in a point, and the ſpire is 
Bea” ted by a vaſe and vane. - 5 ; | 
To the North-Weſt of this church is Spitalfields-Market, 
which is well provided with all ſorts of proviſions, particularly 


roots and greens. 


ih alms-houſes; alſo two charity-ſchools, and a work- 
3 _ 2 poor. Adjoining to the pariſh of Chriſt-Church, 
Spitalfields, is that of St. Matthew, Bethnal-Green. This 
= Fiſh was likewiſe formerly one of the hamlets of St. Dunſtan, 
Stepney, from-which pariſh it was ſeparated in the reign of his 
| Jate majeſty... The church is one of the fifty appointed to be 
built by act of parliament. It is a plain brick edifice faced with 
ſtone, and has a ſquare tower, with a ring of ſix bells. There 
is alſo a good meeting at Bethnal-Green for Proteſtant Diſ- 
db. Ed, in this pariſh, is ſo called from its being a 
mile from Aldgate. This was the ſituation of former times; 
but at preſent, what is called Mile- End extends above a mile in 
length, its furtheſt extremity being bounded by Bancroft's Alms- 
5: | ; | 
 Foemuly there were. ſeveral ſmall hoſpitals here, particularly 
one for lepers; but no remains of it are left, At preſent there 
are many good houſes at Mile-End, and more alms-houſes than 
in any place of the ſame extent either within or round the me- 
tropolis; but then it muſt be remembered, that they were not 
built by the inhabitants, but by other benefactors, who made 
choice of the ſpot from its agreeable ſituation. The firſt of 
theſe that deſerve our notice is an hoſpital —_—— to the cor- 
poration of Trinity-Houſe, - Deptford. It was ounded in 1695 
for the habitation of twenty-eight decayed ſeamen, who have 
been formerly maſters of ſhips, or their widows. Their allow- 
ance, befides the handſome apartments where they reſide, is 
ſixteen ſhillings the firſt Monday of every month, twenty ſhillings 
a year for coals, and a gown every other year. It is a noble 
- edifice, built of brick, faced with ſtone ; and conſiſts of two 
wings, having a handſome chapel in the middle, the aſcent to 
which is by a flight of ſteps ſecured on 'each fide by iron 
rails. Within the gate is a fine area, covered with graſs, having 
gravel walks on the fides; and in the centre is a ſtatue of 
Captain Robert Sandys, executed in the moſt elegant manner, 
with a globe and anchor at his feet, and his right-hand on a 
bale of goods. The following inſcription is on the pedeſtal : 


« To the Memory of Captain Robert Sandys, an elder Brother, 
and Deputy-Maſter of the Corporation of Trinity-Houſe, who 
died in 1701, and bequeathed to the Poor thereof One Hundred 


Eſtate in the County of Lincoln, of One Hundred and Forty- 
Seven Pounds a Year, now in their Poſſeſſion. This Statue 
was erected by the Corporation, A. D. 1746.” 


Near to theſe alms-houſes are eight more belonging to the 
Drapers-Company, for the widows of four freemen, and the 
widows of four ſailors, who have each an allowance of one 
thilling and eight-pence per week,. with half a chaldron of coals 


place are twelve alms-houſes belonging to the Skinners-Com- 
pany, . for twelve widows, who have each an allowance 
of 8 pounds four ſhillings a year, with half a chaldron of 
coals. 

Fuller's Alms-Houſes, founded by a judge of that name, in 
1592, for twelve poor men, are in the ſame neighbourhood: 
and there are twelve more for widows of the Vintners-Com- 
pany. There are alſo a few alms-houſes for the widows of 
. thip-maſters, founded by Captain Fiſher in 1711, who ſettled 
upon them a freehold eſtate of 40l. per annum. 

The laſt and molt diſtinguiſhed public foundation in this neigh- 
bourhood is that called Bancroft's Alms-Houſes, built purſuant 
to the will of Mr. Francis Bancroſt, one of the lord-mayor's 
officers, in 1745, and is under the direction of the Drapers- 
Company. He left the ſum of a8, oool. for building and ſup- 
porung this noble charity, .and ordered it to be ſet apart for the 
reception of twenty-four poor men, who, beſides their apart- 
ments, have each an allowance of 8l. a year, with half a chal- 
dran of coals, and a gown every three years. One hundred 
Poor boys are alfs-maintained in it, and inſtructed in reading, 
„ums, and arithmetic; after which thoſe who are put out 
Ta receive four pounds, but ſuch as go to ſervice only 
My ſhillings, There are two ſchool-maſters, who have each a 


From this part riſes the baſe of the ſpire, 


at Michaelmas, and a gown every two years. Near the ſame 


— 3 in 17a, is one of the fifty new ones ordered 


The other remarkables in this pariſh are, two French and | 


Pounds; alſo the Reverſion (after two Lives) of a Freehold | 


lofty ſteeple, in which is a good ring of | 


| dwelling-houſe, with a. ſalary of thirty pounds a year, beſides 
twenty pounds annually, for coals and -candles. for themſelves 
and the ſchool; with. a ſufficient ſum for purchaſing books, paper, 
pens; ink, and other neceſſaries. He likewiſe ordered, that the 
committee of the court of aſſiſtants ſhould have five pounds to 
defray the expences of their dinner, at their annual viſitation, 
and that forty ſhillings ſhould be given for two yearly ſermons 
to be preached in the churches of St. Helen's, and St. Michael's, 
Cornhill. This ſtructure is one of the moſt airy and elegant 
edifices near London: it conſiſts of two wings finely conſtructed, 
with a middle one, raiſed proportionably higher than the others, 
in the centre of which is the chapel, and the front of it is 
adorned with ſtately cqlumns of the Ionic order. The aſcent 
is by a flight of ſteps, and the chapel is crowned with a turret, 
in which 1s a clock and bell. From the whole there is a fine 
proſpeQ, and before the front next to the road is a row of iron 
rails. The area is covered with graſs, and on each ſide are fine 


| gravel walks. It was remarkable of this Mr. Bancroft, that he 


entertained a notion of riſing from the dead, after a certain term 
of years, and ordered his body .to be preſerved within a. ſhew- 
gal, in the church of St. Helen's, Biſhopſgate-Street, where it 
{till lies, and the door is, by his direction in his laſt will, ſet open 
during the time the annual ſermon is preached in that church 
in memory of himſelf. 1 1 5 
The next pariſh we come to is that of St. Mary, Whitechapel, 
the church belonging to which was anciently a chapel of caſe to 
St. Dunſtan, Stepney ; and is ſuppoſed to have obtained the epi- 
thet White from its having been white-waſhed, or plaſtered, on 
the outſide. The old ſtructure being in a very ruinous condition, 
it was taken down in 1673, and the preſent edifice erected in its 
ſtead. It is a coarſe and very irregular ſtructure: the body, 
which is formed of brick, and ornamented with ſtone ruſtic- 
work at the corners, is ninety-three feet in length, ſixty-three 
feet in breadth, and the height of the tower and turret is eighty 
feet, The principal door is ornamented with a kind of ruſtic 
pilaſters, with cherubs heads by way of capitals, and a pediment 
above. The body is enlightened with a great number of win- 
dows, which are of various forms and different ſizes ;-a ſort of 
Venetian, oval and ſquare, .The ſquare windows have ill-pro- 
portioned circular pediments ; ,and the oval, or more properly 
elliptic windows, ſome of which ſtand upright, and others croſs- 
ways, are ſurrounded with thick feltoons. The ſteeple, which 
is of ſtone, riſes above the principal door, and is crowned with 
a plain ſquare battlement, in the centre of which riſes a ſmall 
turret, with its dome and vane. The high-ſtreet, leading from 
Aldgate to this church, was new paved in the year 1773, and is, 
perhaps, one of the moſt ſpacious to be met with. There are 
two markets in this diſtrict that deſerve particular notice ; the 
one for butchers meat, and the other for hay. It is amazing 
to ſee what numbers of ſheep are killed in Whitechapel every 
week, great quantities of the carcaſes of which are fold to the 
retail butchers. More money is taken for mutton and hay in 
one week in this market than the whole revenues of ſome petty 
tyrants ; and it preſents a ſtranger with a view of the fertility 
and opulence of the nation. In this pariſh is one of the nobleit 
foundations in England, for the reception of ſick and diſcaſed 
perſons who are unable to pay for their cure. It was formerly 
called the London-Infirmary, but now the 
London-Hoſpital, ſituated near Whitechapel-Mount. The 
ſtructure, which is built of brick, is "ey commodious, though 


by a flight of ſteps ; and over this part extends a very large 
angular pediment, within which is a dial, and beneath is the 
following inſcription: “ The London-Hoſpital, ſupported by 
Voluntary Contributions.” Above the ground-floor are two ſe- 


ing an air of dignity. The inſide is conveniently adapted in 
every reſpect to anſwer the purpoſes for which it was intended. 
It is very completely furniſhed, and contains near goo beds for 
the accommodation of patients. This charitable foundation was 
inſtituted in the year 1740, at the expence of the generous citi- 
zens of London, and other benefactors ; and has been ever ſince 
ſupported by the voluntary contributions of the public. Every 
ſubſcriber, who. pays thirty guineas, becomes a governor for 
life; and thoſe who pay five guineas annually are governors du- 
ring the time of ſuch ſubſcriptions. "Theſe governors, who arc 
numerous, have a general court four times in the year, for in- 


ſpecting accounts, appointing perſons to vacant offices, and 


chooſing a committee of thirteen, who meet every Tueſday at the 
hoſpital, to receive and diſcharge patients, inquire into the ſtate 
of the houſe, inſpeC the proviſions, and regulate the conduct of 
the ſervants. A ſociety is likewiſe choſen annually, to which this 
committee is ſubject: it conſiſts of a preſident, two vice-pre- 
ſidents, and a treaſurer, annually elected from among the gover- 
nors. At a general meeting of the governors in the month of 
June, a committee of twelve is choſen, who meet quarterly at 


the hoſpital, and inſpect into all tradeſmen's bills and accounts; 


and there is a phyſical committce of all ſuch governors as are 
acquainted with phyſic, pharmacy, or drugs, except fuch as 
ſerve the hoſpital with thoſe articles. This committee inquire 


into the quality of the drugs and compoſition of medicines, of 
which they make report to the general quarterly meeting. 
Two governors are appointed viſitors, who have a right to in- 
ſpect 


not 48 00 elegant. There is an aſcent to the middle door 


ries of windows, which are ſp conſtructed as to give the build- 
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N every ching in the houſe, during the abſence of the 
weekly committee.” And there is a clergyman who reads prayers 
twice every day, preaches on Sundays, and adminiſters the ſacra- 
ment once a month.” He is likewiſe ready at all times to pray 
with ſuch of the patients as deſire his aſſiſtance, and alſo to ad- 
- miniſter the ſuerament. Three phyſicians attend alternately, and 
two ſurgeons'daily; from eleven t6'one o'clock, and all without 
fee or reward.' In difficult caſes a ſurgeon extraordinary attends 
to give his opinion, Whet! it is found neceſſary to hold a conſul- 
tation; and each of the principal ſurgeons have a pupil con- 


ſtantly in the houſe to attend ſuch as meet with accidents, and | 

if neceſſary, to call the es of the ſurgeons at any hour in | 
| ſs an apothecary, with an aſſiſtant, con- 

ſtantly reſiding in the houſe, whoſe buſineſs is to compound and | 
diſpenſe the medicines to the patients. The domeſtic affairs of 


the night. There is al 


the hoſpital are under the direblion of a ſteward, who is obliged 
to find 


of the houſe is intruſted to his care. He keeps an account of | 


every thing expended, and ſubmits the inſpection of the whole 
to the houſe-contnittee': he has alſo the direction of every 
thing done by the men-ſervants, and a right to regulate their 
conduct. Alſo two matrons, who direct the nurſes and women- 
fervants, and ſee that the medicines and diet are properly ad- 
miniſtered, according to the order of the phyſicians. The nurſes 
and watches are appointed for each ward in proportion to the 
number of ee and to prevent any miſconduct, they have 
all their ord 

bd leſt either they or their friends ſhould think that juſtice is 
not done them, printed accounts of theſe orders are ſtuck up in 
every ward, If any fervant or officer belonging to the houſe 
ſhall take any fee or gratuity from tradeſmen, patients, or others, 
for ſervices 


already mentioned, are entitled to recommend one in- patient at 
a time, and as many out- patients as they think proper. Such 
as are recommended to this charity are admitted at any hour, 
without the leaſt difficulty or trouble, ſo as there are empty beds, 


and ſupplied with every neceſſary during their illneſs, without 


the leaſt expence. No ſecurity is required of their friends, as in 

many other hoſpitals; for if they die, the committee buries them 

at the expence of the hoſpital. Thoſe who unfortunately meet 
with accidents are taken in at any hour of the day or night, no 

recommendations being required. Such is the plan of this noble 

charity, which might do honour even to the nation itſelf ; for 

although the deſign is not ſo extenſive as that of the Hotel de 

Dieu at Paris, yet the methods uſed in admitting patients are 

attended with leſs trouble than in moſt other hoſpitals in or near 

London; and to the honour of this great city, although it is 

only ſupported by voluntary ſubſcriptions, yet the plan is more 
generous, and better calculated for the relief of poor afflicted 

objects, than ſuch as are ſupported by the government. 

In Oſborne-Street, leading from med to Brick-Lane, 
has been lately erected a court of juſtice for the recovery of 
ſmall debts; and in Whitechapel is a priſon for the confinement 
of debtors. | 

Roſemary-Lane, in this pariſh, has been long noted for the 
ſale of old clothes, and all forts of wearing-apparel. It is.com- 
monly called Rag-Fair; and it is amazing to ſee the great 
number of Jews who reſort to it every afternoon, with ſuch things 


as they have purchaſed during their morning walks through the 


ſtreets of the metropolis. Conſiderable wealth is obtained here by 


ſome of the ſhop-keepers, who, excluſive of their retail trade at 


home, deal largely with country ſhop-keepers, and export quanti- 
ties, both of new and ſecond-hand clothes, to foreign parts. 

Near Roſemary-Lane is a place called Wellcloſe-Square, 
which is very neat, and well inhabited. The principal thing in 
it is a church belonging to the Danes. It is ſituated in the 
centre of the ſquare, in the midſt of a church-yard, well planted 
with trees, and ſurrounded by a handſome wall, adorned, at 
equal diſtances, with iron rails. The church. is a commodious, 
and elegant ſtructure, conſiſting of a tall and handſome body, 
with a tower. and turret. The body is divided, by the projection 
of the middle part, into a fore-front in the centre, and two 
ſmall fronts. At the Weſt-end is the tower, and at the Eaſt it 
ſwells into the ſweep of a circle. The corners of the building 
are faced with ruſtic : the windows, which are large and well- 
proportioned, are caſed with ſtone, and the roof is concealed by 
a blockihg courſe. The tower has a conſiderable diminution 
in the upper ſtage, which has on each ſide a pediment, and is 
covered by a dome, from which riſes an elegant turret, ſupported 
by columns of the Compoſite order. | 

To the Eaſt of Wellcloſe-Square is another called Prince's- 
Square, which is alſo neat and well inhabited. The principal 
ornament of this ſquare is the church and church-yard belonging 
to the Swedes, which are ſurrounded with iron rails, and well 
planted with trees. The front of this building is carried up flat, 
with niches and ornaments, and on the ſummit is a pediment. 
The body is divided into a central part, projecting forwarder than 
the reſt, and two ſides. The central part has two lofty windows 
terminated by a pediment, in the middle of which is an oval 
window; but in the ſides there is only a compartment below, 
with a circular window above. The corners of the building are 


| ſecurity for his fidelity, becauſe the whole furniture | 


rs written. The'phyſicians and ſurgeons have ſettled | 
1 for the patients, according to their different cafes, | 


| ne, or to be done, in this hoſpital, they ſhall for 
ſuch offence be expelled. Governors, with the qualifications | 


| wrought in a bold ruſtic. The tower riſes ſquare r 
and at the corners are placed urns with flames: from thence , 
a turret in the lantern form, with flaming urns at the n 
the turret is covered with a dome, from which riſes a ball nt 
ing the vane, in the form of a rampant lion. . by. 
Beſides the particulars already mentioned, there are f 
Diſſenting meeting-houſes, two free-fchools, and a large w 
houſe for the poop. at. 
| At the South-Eaſt extremity of this pariſh is the Ton 
| London, already deſcribed ;* adjoining to which is 2 Ci, 
| called the Tower-Liberties. Tbeſe liberties are not conf * 
| the limits of the fortreſs only, but include many other | . 
| For this diſtrict there is a court of record held by preſcription q 
| Great Tower-Hill, by a ſteward appointed by the conſtabl, ® 
| the Tower; before whom are tried actions of debt for any ſ q 
| damage and treſpaſs. Here alſo the coroner's inqueſt ſit fo. 
| accidents that happen 2 the Tower-Liberties. 1 
To the Eaſt of the Tower is a precinct called St. Catharine 
to which belong two courts. In one of theſe are tried arte 
actions for debt; and in the other, which depends upon the c 5 
om wn ang rt e ae matters. OY 
The church of St. Catharine originally belonged 
| founded by Matilda, confort to ng Carphone 2 
endowed by Queen Eleanor, who not only confirmed all the f : 
| mer grants, and added ſeveral other conſiderable ones, but = 
an ample charter to the hoſpital. It was exempt from th 
juriſdiction of the Biſhop of London till its ſuppreſſion by 
Henry VIII. ſoon after which King Edward VI. annexey j | 
the dioceſe of London. The church, which is a very anti a 
building, is at preſent collegiate, and has a maſter and ou 
brethren, who have gol. a year each. It is a very plain buildine 
| without contajning any thing remarkable. 5 
The next pariſh is that of St. John's, Wapping. The old 
church was erected in 1617, as a chapel of eaſe to St. Mars, 
| Whitechapel ; but, by the great increaſe of buildings, the 
| hamlet of Wapping was, in 1694, conſtituted a diſtinct pariſh, 
The preſent church is built entirely of brick, and conſiſts 
only of a plain body, with a tower, from which riſes 2 
Vane. | s | | 
Wapping conſiſts of very narrow ſtreets, with indifferent 
buildings ; but it is one of the moſt populous places of its ſize 
in or about London, and is chiefly inhabited by ſeamen, maſters 
of ſhips, or ſuch other perſons whoſe buſineſs confiſts in workin 
for the merchant's ſervice. It is amazing to conſider the vai} 
numbers-of people that inhabit this place, and ſome idea may 
be formed of the riches and trade of the metropolis, from a view 
of the ſhips of all ſizes. that are conſtantly either coming up, 
lying at anchor, or going down the river. In this. pariſh is a 
place called Execution-Dock, where all pirates, and others con- 
demned for offences on the high ſeas, are executed on a gibbet 
at low-water-mark. There is alſo a dock for the building of 
ſhips, and many ſtore-houſes of timber, and other materials 
for ſhipwrights. Here are likewiſe two charity-ſchools, and 
ſeveral meeting-houſes both for Diſſenters and Methodiſts. 
Adjoining to the pariſh of St. John, Wapping, is that of 
St. George's, Ratcliff-Highway, the church belonging to which 
is ſituated at the Eaſt-end of Cannon-Street, and called St. 
George's in the Eaſt. It is one of the fifty new churches 
appointed to be erected by act of parliament, and the pariſh was 
taken out of that of St. Dunſtan, Stepney. It is a may 
ſtructure, and erected in a very particular taſte, The floor is 
raiſed a conſiderable height above the level of the ground; and 
the principal door, which is in the Welt-front, has an aſcent to 
it by a double flight of ſteps, cut with a ſweep, and defended 
by a low wall of the ſame form. But the greateſt ſingularity in 
this building is, there are two turrets over the body of the church, 
and one in the tower; the latter of which is in the form of a 
fortification, with a ſtaff on the top for an occaſional flag. 
The we remarkable building in. this pariſh, except the 
church, is Raine's-Hoſpital, which is a very handſome edifice, 
[1- ſituated in a place called Fowden-Fields. It was erected by 
Mr. Henry Raine, brewer, in the year 1737, who endowed it, 
by a deed of gift, with a. perpetual annuity of 240l. per annum, 
and added the ſum of 4oool. in South-Sea annuities, to be laid 
out in a purchaſe. This hoſpital contains forty-eight gitls 
|: who are taken out of a pariſh-ſchool almoſt contiguous to it, 
erected in the year 1719 by the above gentleman, at the expence 
of about 2000l. and alſo endowed with a perpetual annutty- 
Theſe children are ſupported with all the neceſſaries of lite, 
and are taught to read, write, ſew, and do houſehold work, to 
- qualify-them for ſervice, to which they are put, after having 
been three years on the foundation. © | 
The next pariſh is that of St. Paul's, Shadwell, which, thovgh 
now joined to London, was anciently a hamlet belonging de 
- Stepney ; but being greatly increaſed in the number of its inha- 
bitants, Thomas Neal, Eſq. erected the preſent church 6 
their accommodation; and in 1669 this diſtrict was, by act of 
| arliament, conſtituted a diſtinct pariſh from that of Stepney- It 
is divided into- Upper and Lower. Shadwell, the latter of which 
is fo diſtinguiſhed from its having been anciently a part of Waß⸗ 
ping-Marth. It is one of the — —— received is 
name from a ſpring, or well, which iſſues from the South-wa! 


of the church- yard. The church is ſituated in that part —_ 
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1 Daniel Saul, a Weaver of Spitalfields, which is thus conciſely 


expreſſed: 


Here ties the body of Daniel Saul, 
Spitalfields Weaver, and that is all. 
In we 1 ariſh_ are four meeting-houſes, viz; 4 Preſby- 
terian, an Independent, an Anabaptiſt; and a 5 alſo 
two charity-ſchools, two work-houſes, and a 


arge yard for 


houſe for the Po inds of proviſions. the building of ſhips. There are likewiſe two burial-grounds, 
arts, ſi _ * „ Rats! Shadwell; is the pariſh'of' St. one for the Germih, and another for the Portugueſe J "thy the 
Qon hep Stepney- This was anciently a village, though now I latter of theſe contain near one thouſand: ſepulchral ſtones of 
le of Dunſtan, conſidered as an appendage” to this great metropolis,” JJ beautiful marble, under which perſons of all ages and ranks lie 
im, | ad git + continuity of buildings, extends beyond it both on promiſcuouſly in rows without diſtinction. E 9 
Tal wie and South-ſides. It was formerly one of the moſt The next and laſt pariſh we have to mention belonging to the 

_ ſhes in England, as appears from the following J ſuburbs of London is that of St. Anne's, Limehonfe. It was 


ce (ah out of it, Viz, St. _ Whitechapel; St. Mary- 
| 85 


Stratford; Chriſt-Church, italfields; St. Matthew's, 


cuil | N le-Bow, - 245.6 | . . G17 101 d 8 
Green; St. George's, Ratcliffe- Highway and St. 

: De 105 Weng and notwithſtanding all theſe being taken 

_ = - * of it; yet it Rill remains one of the largeſt pariſhes within 


Lor mortality. It is not recorded at what period the 
ene was ed : however, there was a church Here 
{p long ago as the time of the Saxons, when it was called the 

1 nen nor of Stepney under the reign of- William the Con- 
to ; n the Aue of Stipenhade, oy Stiben's-Heath ; but it 
bo | oes not appear when the church changed its name, by being de- 
 ficated to St. Dunſtan. The preſent building is of very conſi- 
erable extent, being 104 feet long, though it is no more than 
fifty⸗ four feet broad. The height of the roof is thirty-five feet, 
; and that of the tower, with its turret, ninety-two feet. The 
he FVaalls and battlements are built of brick atid wrought ſtone 
plaſtered over; and the roof is covered with lead. The pillars, 
arches, and windows, are of the modern Gothic; and the Weſt- 

orch, which was built in 1610, has not any reſemblance to the 
reſt of the building, it being of the Tuſcan order. The tower, 
which is plain and heavy, is ſupported: at the corners by a kind 
of double buttreſſes; it is crowned with plain ſquare battlements, 
without pinnacles, and with a ſmall- neat turret, and the fame 
kind of battlements are carried round the body of the church. 
The infide'is wainfcotted about eight feet high, and well pewed 
with oak. It contains three gallertes, in one of which is an 
organ ; and the altar- piece is ornamented with four Corinthian 
pilaſters, with their entablature, and a pediment; theſe have gilt 
capitals, with the arms of Queen Anne carved. On the Eaſt-{ide 
of the portico leading up to the gallery, on the North-ſide 
of the chancel, is a ſtone, on which are engraved the following 
lines : | TS. | bs | 


OE Cm great I was a ſtone, 
O O'mortals read with pity! 
Time conſumes all, it ſpareth none, 
Men, mountains, towns, nor city: 
Therefore, O mortals ! all bethink 
You whereunto you muſt, | 
Since now ſuch ſtately buildings 


Lie buried in the duſt, 


In the church and church-yard are a great number of 
monumental inſcriptions, but particularly in the latter; 
amongſt which we ſhall ſelect the following, as being the moſt 
remarkable. 


is this inſcription: 


* Here lies interred the bodies of Captain Thomas Chevers, 
who departed this life November 18, 1675. Aged forty- four 
years. | 

And of Anne Chevers, his wife, who departed this life 
November 14, 1675. Aged thirty-four years. 

* And of John Chevers, their ſon, who departed this life 

November 13, 1675. Aged five days.” 


Reader, conſider well how poor a ſpan, 

And how uncertain is the life of man: pe 
Here lie the huſband, wife, and child, by Death, 
All three in five days time depriv'd of breath. 
The child dies firſt, the mother on the morrow 
Follows, and then the father dies with ſorrow. 

A Czfar falls by many wounds, well may 

Two ſtabs at heart the ſtouteſt captain (lay. 


On a ſtone at ſome diſtance from the above, is the following 
inſcription ; | | | 


Whoever treadeth on this ſtone, 
I pray you tread moſt neatly ; 

For underneath the ſame doth lie 
Your honeſt friend Will Wheatly. 


church of All-Sai nts, Ecclefia omnium CA Int and we read | 


On a ſpacious marble ſtone, near the South- ſide of the church, | 


formerly a hamlet belonging to Stepney, but being joined to 
the metropolis by the great increaſe of buildings in that part, 
the commiſſioners for erecting the fifty new ' churches erberel 
one of them to be built on this ſpot. The foundation of 
this ſtructure was laid in the year 17 12, and it was completely 
| finiſhed in 1724; but the inhabitants neglecting to apply td 
parliament to have the hamlet erected into a pariſh till the year 
1729, the church was not conſecrated till the 12th of September 
1730. This edifice is of very. ſingular conſtruction; the body 
is not one plain building, but is continued under ſeparate por- 
tions. The door undef the tower has a portico covered with a 
dome ſupported by pilaſters, and to this door there is an aſcent 
by a flight of ſteps. The tower, which is ſquare, has a Corin- 
| thian window adorned with pilaſters, which ſupport vaſes on 
their tops. The upper ſtage of the tower is plain and exceeding 
| heavy; and from this part riſes a turret at each corner, and a 
more lofty one in the middle. | 5 
Limehouſe, though very populous, contains nothing remark- 
able, except the church and two docks for building ſhips, 
with ſeveral others for repairing ſmall veſſels. Next to this 
| pariſh is the hamlet of Poplar, which reaches to Blackwall, and 
' forms a ſtreet upwards of a mile in length, chiefly inhabited 
by eg people, and ſuch as are concerned in ſhip- 
building. 
Black wall is the place where the Eaſt-India ſhips generally 
moor, whether homeward or outward-bound, as they ſeldom 
come much higher up the river; and here is a conſiderable yard, 
where theſe veſſels are both built and laid up. 

Poplar formerly belonged to the pariſh of Stepney, and re- 
| ceived its name from the vaſt number of poplar-trees that grew 
in its neighbourhood. In 1654, the village beginning to increaſe 
in the number of its inhabitants, the Eat-India-Curtpaiy gave 
them a piece of ground whereon to build a chapel, and ſettled 
an annual ſalary on the miniſter ; but this chapel for want of 
an endowment, has never yet been conſecrated. In Poplar are 
alſo two alms-houſes, ad an hoſpital ſupported by the Eaſt- 
India- Company. Here is a piece of ground called Poplar- 
Marth, but more commonly the Iſle of Dogs, from the king's 
dogs being kept there when the court was formerly held at 
Greenwich. This ſpot of ground, which is rather an iſthmus 
than an iſland, is eſteemed one of the moſt fertile in England, 


health, when affficted with certain diſtempers. 

We ſhall conclude this part of our ſurvey of the metropolis 
with the following very ſingular diſcovery, which was made a 
few years ago in the hamlet of Poplar. Two young women, 
who had been both diſappointed in a love-affair, agreed to live 
here as huſband and wife, which they actually did, having taken 
a public-houſe, wherein they continued above twenty years, 


whom they were obliged to bribe to keep the matter a ſecret. 
They lived together in a very ſober induſtrious way, the one 
who paſſed for the huſhand having ſerved all the parith-offices. 
In this ſtation they acquired money, and the'one who paſſed for 
the wife retired into the country, and died; but left the reputed 
huſband in poſſeſſion of the boaſt. On her death-bed ſhe drop- 
ped ſome hints concerning her partner; and the man who was 
intruſted with the ſecret was continually threatening to make a 
diſcovery of the whole affair, unleſs he was ſupplied with money. 
The diſcovery was at laſt made ; but the mean wretch who had 
been ſo clamorous ſuffered dearly for his conduct, being in- 
dicted and tried for extorting conſiderable ſums of money. 
The jury found him guilty, and he was fined and impriſoned in 
Newgate. | 

Thus having made a full and complete ſurvey of the cities 
and liberties of London and Weſtminſter, with their annexed 
ſuburbs, we ſhall proceed now to 


A Survey and deſcriptive Account of the ancient Borough of 


Southwark. 


T Is diviſion is ſo called from its being ſituated South of 
London, from which it is only divided by the river Thames. 


Some authors ſuppoſe it to have been the firſt place uſed for trade 
by the Romans in this iſland, and that London roſe out of it many 


Near this is another on a ſtone that covers the remains of one 
0. 30. 


| years after, 


Be this as it may, certain, however, it is, that ever 
4A ſince 


and is ſaid to be uſeful in reſtoring horſes to a proper ſtate of 


without any perſon knowing of the affair, except one man, 


* 


o 


. 
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ſince. London began to flouriſh, Southwark has always been The rege building in this diſtrict is the Pariſh<churq 
conſidered as one of its appendages, and connected with t in 1 ſituated near the bank of the river, and called St. Mary, Rother 
commerce. W wv 8 hithe, The old church had ſtood about 200, years, when 5 
The firſt mention we find of Southwark in hiſtory, is in the | 1736, it was in ſo ruinous a condition; that the inhabitantg 
roign of Edward the Confeſſor, about the hear 10g, at which I plied to parliament for leave to pull it down,. which, being gr, 
time it appears to have been a corporation governed by a bailiff, ed, the preſent ſtructure was eredted in its ſtead. It 18 builk 
and continued in that ſtate till the year 1327, when the city of [| with brick, and ornamented with ſtone,'! It is enightened mi 
London obtained a grant of it from the crown, and the mayor IF a double range of windows, and the corners, both of the ton, 


19 e 
was to appoint all its officers. Some few; years after, the jnba- | and body, are ſtrengthened with a handſome ruſtic, The 4 
bitants recovered their former privileges, and kept poſſeſſion of conſiſts of two ſtages; in the lower are a door and window. er 
them till the reign of Edward VI. when the crown made a | the uppet a window and dial and the whole is terminated . 
ſecond: grant of it to the city of London, for a valuable cnſi- ¶ baluſtrade, from which riſes a circular baſe that ſupports a kin N 
deration in money. At the ſame time the city purchaſed all the of lantern, very elegantly. conſtructed with Corinthian Fay 
privileges W the nen, of Canterbuek e e 2x6 toner with. e e ee ee er J 
of Bermondſey in Southwark; and from that period it hath been ||} lantern, riſes a well conſtrued ſpire terminated by a ball 0 
annexed to London, and is governed by one of the aldermen; | | | 
anda ſteward and bailiff appointed by the mayor. 


1 
4 
» 


F 


_— 


&. ' | 0 + Trane {un 4 3 
a | be ſtreets of this pariſh, are, in general, exceeding nato 
That part of the borough” of Southwark ſubject to the city of which occaſions great ravages to bę made when a fire happens in 
London, is called the Borough-Liberty; the other diviſion is the neighbourhood, more particularly as many of the inhabitantz 
called the Clink, and belongs to the Bithop of Wincheſter, who deal in combuſtible articles. Theſe. diſaſters, however, which 
appoints a ſteward, and. bauliff,, under whom that. diſtrict is have ſeveral ues apprnicd, have proved of ſome utility, as th, 
J rat ot 3 gk 5; 43468 old buildings have been removed, and very handſome and ſub. 
Southwark contains [everyl gong ſtreets; but the principal is | | | 
1 


| 1 ſtantial ones erected in their ſtedd. 
that called the Borough, or High-Street. It reaches from the Returning to the Borough High-Street, behind the houſes on 
South-end of London-Bridge to St. Margaret's-Hill, and is 2 


| I]. the Weſt-fide, at a ſmall diſtance from London-Bridee, is the 
long ſpacious ſtreet, well-built and inhabited. One fide of it is [| pariſh-church of St. Saviour, anciently called St. Mar- Oven. 
principally occupied by butchers, and the other by hop- factors | 


and other conſiderable tradeſmen. on which ſide alſo are ſeveral 


On the ſpot where this noble ſtructure ſtands. was anciently a 
' nunnery, founded by one Mary, a woman Who acquired conj.. 
large inns for the accommodation of. carriages and paſſengers to Ky 
— from the various parts of Surrey and Kent. 


derable riches by a ferry over the Thames at this place, where 
d , 11.55. 153 2 Wt the had * number of boats. In the beginning of the reigh 

-.,Toeley or St. Olave's-Street, is fituated on the Eaſt-ſide of 12 

the entrance into the High- Street from London-Bridge. This 


of Henry 1. it was converted into a college of ſecular prieſts, 
| zh whom the biſhop, of Wincheſter afterwards turned out, and 

ſtreet is long, but in ſome parts narrow, and in general exceed- 

ing dirty, owing to the great number of carts that are con- 


placed canons regular of the order of St. Auguſtine in their 
tinually paſſing with goods from the different wharfs on the 


ſtead. In the year 1207 this convent. was burnt down; but 
| Peter Rupibus, Biſhop of Wincheſter, rebuilt it, and added ; 
Southſide of the river Thames. On the North-fide of this | e. 
ſtreet, at a ſmall diſtance from London-Bridge, ſtands the pariſh- 


fine chapel for the uſe of the canons. This ſtructure remained 
church of St. Olave. The old ſtructure, which was built in 


till the reign of Richard II. when the whole was pulled down 
the 0 of Henry III. remained till 1786, when being greatly 


* 1 at 


* 


9 


and rebuilt, together with the noble conventual church, which, 
by act of parliament in the reign of Henry VIII. Was made pa- 
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decayed, the pariſhioners applied to parliament for leave to build II rochial, and ſold by that. prince to the inhabitants of St. Mar- 
another, which was finiſhed in 1799. It conſiſts of a plain I garet's and St. Mary's, after which it was called St. Saviour's. 
body ſtrengthened with ruſtic quoins: the door is well-propor- This, perhaps, is the largeſt pariſh- church in the kingdom; it « T. 
tioned without ornament, and the windows are places in three is a noble Gothic ſtructure in the form of a cathedral, only that th 
ſeries z the loweſt upright, but very broad; thoſe above them ſome additions, have been made to it of brick: theſe, how- of 
circular, and others on, the roof large and ſemicircular, , The If ever, being placed in the room of ſuch parts as were decayed, th 
tower conſiſts of three ſtages, the uppermoſt of which is the uniformity of it is not hurt, and the whole has a grand and 5 5 
greatly diminiſhed: in this ſtage. is the clock, and in,.thoſe be- venerable appearance. The length of the church is 260 feet, 2 
OW, are Farge windows. The top of, the tower is ſurrounded by and that of the croſs aiſle 109; the breadth of the body is fifty-four "tow! 
a ſubſtantial baluſtrade; and there. is a plain uniform ſimplicity I feet, and the height of the tower, including the pinnacles, is | 
throughout the whole building. Near this church is a place | 150 feet. The conſtruction of the windows, entrance, and T 
called the Bridge-Houſe, which, conſiſts of ſeveral buildings I overy other part, except one door, which is of the modern order, th 
adapted as, 8 for timber, ſtone, and other materials for || is py in the Gothic ſtyle. The tower, which is ſquare aud Et 
repairin London- Bridge. Near theſe. formerly ſtood a large || well-proportioned, is ſupported by maſly pillars over the meet- bo 
houſe of . ſtone and wood, the city-refidence of the abbot [| ing of the middle and crols aiſles: it is crowned with battlements, 
of St. Auguſtine's in Canterbury; which afterwards de- and at each corner is a tall ſlender pinnacle. The inſide is ex- T 
ſcending to Sir Anthony Sentleger, the ſite thereof was con- I tremely grand, and in it are many monuments to the memory of ſtone 
verted into a Wharf, which, by an caſy tranſition, is now called || eminent perſons, ſome of which have been lately repaired by the neat! 
Sellenger's-W hart. Td Il deſcendants of thoſe families who have made choice of this a gil 
On the Eaſt-ſide of the Bridge-Yard, was formerly. ſituated II place for their interment. Among theſe, in a chapel at the Eaſt- little 
the manſion of the abbot of Battle in Suſſex, the name Whereof || end of the church, is a remarkable monument belonging to with 
is partly preſerved by the place called Battle-Bridge; oppoſite to || the family of the Auſtins, which was erected in the latt cen- Ove: 
which, on the South, lay its, fine and ſpacious garden, wherein [| tury, and repaired, new painted, and gilt, in the year 1706. In figur 
was a maze, or labyrinth, the name whereof. is alſo. preſerved [| the front of this monument is the repreſentation of a rock, on inſer 
by the ſpot of ground, which conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, being at II which is written Petra erat XTS. that is, The rock was | 
this time called the Maze. 5 3 „ Chriſt.” Down the rock runs a ſtream of water, and out of it 1 N 
Next to St. Olave's pariſh is that of St. John, Horſely- glides a ſerpent, his ſkin being ſtripped off by the rock, which L 
down, corruptly ſo called from Horſe-down, it having been || is ſeen hanging on the upper part of his back. On the foot of m 
original a S z-ground for horſes. The great increaſe of || the rock appears ſtanding corn, with this motto, Si non moridtur, B 
the pariſh of St. Olave, occaſioned this ſpot of ground to be con- [| non reviviſcit; that is, © If it dieth not, it liveth not again.“ Be- 
ſtituted a pariſh, and the church, which. is one of the fifty new || neath the corn is this motto, Nes fevit, fouit, lavit, coget, reno. U 
. ones ordered to be built by parliament, is called St. John the || vabit; © that is, © He hath ſown, cheriſhed, waſhed us, and ſhall the 
if Evangeliſt. It is a ncat ſtructure, well enlightened by two J gather us together, and renew us.“ On the top of the rock Is has 
[i ranges of windows, with a Venetian one in the centre. The || an angel holding a ſickle in his left hand, and with his right ON | 
5 | tower riſes ſquare, with a baluſtrade on the top, from whence pointing to the ſun, which ſhines; and on his lower ray is 2 Cor! 
bt ft . | riſes a very lofty ſpire, which is well wrought and properly di- IJ label, on which is written, Sol juſticiæ; that is, © The ſun of pedi 
1 miniſhed. 25 righteouſneſs. On the ſides of the monument are ſcythes, flails, and 
\ The next pariſh-church is that of St. Mary Magdalene, Ber- ſhepherds crooks, and other implements of huſbandry, hanging wit 
| mondſey. This church is of very great antiquity, it appearing, || out of a death's head, and above them is the following inſcrip- a h: 
, from a ſurvey made by William the Conqueror, to have been || tion, Yoſt eſtis agricultura; that is, (Ve are God's huſbandry.” mak 
g founded during the time of the Saxons. It received the addi- || Without theſe is a harveſt-man ſeated on each ſide, with wings, his 
| tion of Bermondſey from its ſituation in or near the royal manor || one with a fork behind him, and the other with a rake. The) iron 
i called Bermond's-Eye, corr uptly Bermondſey; on which there II have ſtraw hats, and lean their heads upon their hands, their tollc 
[. ſtood a royal manſion in the reign of Henry VIII. The preſent || elbows reſting upon their knees, as if fatigued with labour: 
4 church was erected in the year 1680, at the charge of the pariſh. || under them are theſe words, Meſſires congregabunt ;.that is The 
it It is a plain, but very convenient edifice ; the walls are brick || reapers ſhall gather.” Beneath the whole is a winnowing-fan, 
4: BY covered with {tucco, and the door-caſes and arched windows are || on which is ſtretched a ſheet of parchment, containing a long in- 
| al caſed with itone. To the Eaſt of this pariſh is that of Rother- || ſcription in Latin. | | 
1 hithe, otherwiſe called Rederiff, anciently a village; but, by a con- Near to this church is Montague-Cloſe, ſo called from the 
41 tinuation of buildings, it is now joined to the Borough of South- || manſion of the Lord Montague, which was former] ſituated on 
| 1 wark. This Pparita extends along the South-bank of the || this ſpot, as was alſo that of the Lord Monteagle. In this cloſe, 
4: i Thames, and is principally inhabited by maſters of ſhips, ſea- || it is ſaid, the Gunpowder-Plot was diſcovered by the miſcarriag* 
I! faring men, and artificers and tradeſmen depending on navi- || of a letter, to one of which lords it was delivered by miſtake, 
| il gation. | 35 I inſtead of delivering it to the other. In conſequente of this 
f \ - | * cigzumltance, 
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2 — eee, 
ee Cloſe enjoyed ſeveral diſtinguiſhed pri- 
| cjreunſiaer; Montagne- vi 2 whoever dwelt there was 
Fun . having any actions of debt, treſpaſs, &c. ſerved 
but this privileges with ſeveral others, has been long 
1 u. 4 At the Welt-end of the church was anciently ſitu- 
il | ſurf Wincheſter-Houſe, firſt erected by William Gifford, biſhop 
th = hat ſee, about the year 1107; adjoining to which, on the 
er | 1 ſtood ehre. 2 Prong * of Rocheſter, but when, 
: 5 ide South-ice of St. Saviour's church- yard is a free 
2 RE... nmar-ſchool, founded at the charge of the pariſh, by a patent 
by ted by Queen Elizabeth, conſtituting fix governors choſen 
aq the veltry. To this ſchool belong two maſters, who 
| ca each a fixed ſalary paid by the - —. . Adjoining to this 
wp free Engliſh ſchool, founded by Dorothy Appledore, about 
i year 1681, for thirty. poor boys of this pariſh, to be taught 


— 


ö riting, and arithmetic. This ſchool is, by the will 
| of der, under the inſpection of the governors belonging 
to the before-mentioned grammar. ſchool. ; RES, 
The Porough-Market, which is ſituated near St. Saviour's- 
Church, conſiſts of a large area ſurrounded with ſtalls, and 
other conveniences; for the ſale of different kinds of proviſions, 
but particularly vegetables. The principal market for fleth is 
in the Borough High-Street. In this pariſh are ſeveral ſets of 
alms-houſes, founded by different . perſons for the relief of the 
or; and near the centre of the Borough High-Street, on the 
ſt-ſide, ſtands that noble, charitable foundation, called St. 
Thomas's-Hoſpital, inſtituted by Edward VI. for the relief of 
the pocr, afth ed with. various diſeaſes incident to human na- 
ture, and afterwards enlarged by other charitable benefactors. 
This. hofpital now conſiſts of three quadrangles, or ſquare 
courts. In the front next the ſtreet is a handſome. pair of large 
iron gates, with a door of the ſame work on each tide, for the 
convenience of foot-paſſengers. Theſe are faſtened on the ſides 
to ſtone piers, on each of which is a ſtatue repreſenting one of 
the patients. Theſe gates open into a very neat ſquare court, 
encompaſſed on three ſides with a colonade, ſurrounded with 
benches next the wall, for the accommodation of people to fit 
and reſt themſelves. On the South-ſide, under an empty niche, 
is the following inſcription: Vi 


„4 


Oppoſite this, under the ſame kind of niche, is the fol- 


« This building, on the North-ſide of this court, containing 

| three wards, was erected at the charge of Thomas Guy, 
Eſq. Citizen and Stationer of London, a worthy governor and 
bountiful benefactor to this hoſpital, 4. D. 1707.” 


The centre of the principal front, facing the ſtreet, is of 
ſtone 3 on the top is a clock under a ſmall pediment, and be- 
neath that, in a niche, the ſtatue of King Edward VI. holding 
a gilt ſceptre in his right-hand, and the charter in his left. A 
little lower, in niches on each ſide, are the figures of a man 
with a wooden leg, and a woman with her arm in a ſling. 
Over the niches are feſtoons, and between the laſt-mentioned 
figures the king's arms in relievo; under which is the following 
inſeription: 5 i "50 


* King Edward VI. of pious memory, in the year of our 
Lord 1552, founded and endowed this Hoſpital of St. Tho- 
mas the Apoſtle, together with the Hoſpitals of Chriſt and 
Bridewell in London.“ TY: 


Underneath this is a ſpacious paſſage down ſeveral ſteps into 
the ſecond court, which is more elegant than the former. This 
has alſo colonades, except at the front of the chapel, which is 
on the North-hde, and is adorned with lofty pilaſters of the 
Corinthian order, placed on high pedeſtals. On the top is a 
pediment, as well as in the centre of the Eaſt and Welſt-ſides, 
and above the piazzas the fronts of the wards are ornamented 
with handſome Tonic pilaſters. In the centre of this court is 
2 handſome braſs ſtatue of King Edward VI. by Mr. Schee- 
makers, behind Which is placed, on a kind of ſmall pedeſtal, 
his crown laid upon a cuſhion, The ſtatue. is encloſed with 
iron rails, and ſtands upon a lofty ſtone pedeſtal, on which is the 
tollowing inſcription in capitals : / 

| 'This Statue 
Of King Edward VI. 
A moſt excellent Prince, 
Ot exemplary Piety and Wiſdom, 
above his Years; 
The Glory and Ornament of his Age, 
And moſt muniticent Founder 
Of this Hoſpital, 


Was erected at the Expence | 
Of Charles Joyce, Eſq. 
In the Year MDCCXXX VII. 


* 


The ſame inſcription in Latin is on the oppoſite ſide of the 
pedeſtal. In the centre of the Eaſt-lide of this court is a ſpa- 


cious paſſage. into the next, the ſtructure above being ſupported 


by rows of columns. The buildings in the third court are 
older than the others, and are entirely ſurrounded with a colo- 
nade, above which they are adorned with a kind of long lender 
Ionic pillars, with very ſmall capitals. In the centre is a ſtone 
ſtatue of Sir Robert Clayton, Knight, drefled in his robes, as 
lord=mayor, ſurrounded with iron rails: upon the Weſt of the 
pedeſtal are his arms in relievo, and on the South=ſide the fol- 
lowing inſcription : | 


To Sir Robert Clayton, Knight, born in Northampton fire, 


citizen and lord-mayor of London, preſident of this hoſpital, 
and vice-preſident of the new workhouſe, and a bountiful 
benefactor to it ; a juſt magiſtrate, and brave defender of the 
religion and liberty 'of his country; who (beſides many 
other inſtances of charity to the poor) built the girls-ward 
in Chriſt's-Hoſpital, gave firſt towards the rebuilding of this 
houſe 600l. and left by his laſt will 2,3ool. to the poor of it. 
his ſtatue was py 
A. D. MDCCI. as a monument of their eſteem of ſo much 
worth; and to preſerve his memory after death, was by them 
beautified, A. B. MDCCIV.” | 


An incredible number of the moſt diſtreſſed objects have, ſince 
the foundation of this charity, received relief, and been cured. 
of the various diſorders to which human nature is ſubje& ; and 
though the eſtates at firſt belonging to this foundation were 


ruined, yet by the liberal munificence of the citizens and others 
ſince that time, the annual diſburſements have of late amounted | 


to very conſiderable ſums. 1 

The houſe contains nineteen wards, and 474 beds, which 
are conſtantly occupied; beſides which there are a conſiderable 
number of out-patients. On the South-lide of this hoſpital is 
the pariſh-church of St. Thomas. It was originally erected for 


the uſe of the hoſpital, but the number of houſes. and inha- 


bitants having greatly increaſed in the precinct of that hoſpital, 
it was judged neceſſary to make the church parochial for the 
uſe of the inhabitants, and to ere& a chapel in the hoſpital for 
the uſe of the patients. The church is therefore neither a 
rectory, vicarage, nor donative, but a ſort of impropriation in 
the giſt of the hoſpital, the governors chooſing one out of two 
, perſons returned by the parithioners. This church is a plain 
brick building, enlightened by one ſeries of large windows, and 


the corners ſtrengthened and adorned with ruſtic, as are the 


corners of the tower. The principal door has a cornice ſup- 


ported by ſcrolls, with a circular pediment; and the tower, 
inſtead of a baluſtrade, is crowned with a blocking courſe of 
the attic kind. Near this church is a ſet of alms-houſes, as 
alſo a ſchool, ſupported by private contributions, fer educating, 


clothing, and putting apprentice thirty boys. 


At a ſmall diſtance from St. Thomas's-Church and Hoſpital, | 
on the oppoſite ſide of the ſtreet, is Guy's-Hoſpital, ſo called 


from its having been founded by Mr. Thomas Guy, a citizen 


of London, for the relief of the poor ſick and lame. The 
building conſiſts of two quadrangles, beſides the two wings 


that extend from the front to the ſtreet. The entrance is by an 


elegant and noble iron gate, ſupported by ſtone piers. This 
opens into a ſquare, in the centre of which is a ſtatue of the 


founder, dreſſed in a livery-gown. In the front of the pedeſtal 
is this inſcription : 


Thou As Guy, sO0LE FOUNDER of THIS HosSPITAL IN HIS 
Lirt-Time. MDCCXXI. 


On the Weſt-fide of the pedeſtal is repreſented, in baſſo 
relievo, the parable of the Good Samaritan : on the South-ſide 


are Mr. Guy's arms; and on the Eaſt-ſide is a repreſentation 


of our Saviour healing the Impotent Man. The ſuperſtructure 
of this hoſpital has three floors, beſides the garrets, and the 
ſame conſtruction runs through the whole building, which is 
advantageouſly diſpoſed for the mutual accommodation of the 
ſick, and thoſe who attend them. The expence of erecting 
and furniſhing this hoſpital amounted to 18,7921. 16s. great 
part of which Mr. Guy expended in his life-time ; and he left 
2 19,499]. to endow it, both together amounting to 238,2911. 16s. 


a much larger ſum than was ever left before in this kingdom by 


one {ingle perſon to charitable purpoſes. 

South of the Borough High-Street formerly ſtood a church 
dedicated to St. Margaret, on whoſe ſite is now ſituated a court 
of juſtice. This court-houſe ſtands on a ſmall colonade that 
leads to a tavern, over which is the court-room, where the 
ſteward for the city of London holds a court of record for ali 
debts, damages, and treſpaſſes within his limits. On the front 
of this edifice is the ſtatue of King Charles II. under which is 
the following inſcription : 


| © Combuſlum A. D. 1670, re-edificatum A. D. 1685 & 1686. 


Jacobs Smyth, Mil. & Riberta Geffery, Mil. Prætoribus. 
Impenſis S. P. Q. I.“ 


From 


ed in his life-time by the governors, 


— — 


8. 


eſt· corner of St. George 

Church, is called St. Margaret's-Hill. On the Weſt-ſide of 
this: ſtreetj on a ſpot formerly the Greyhound: inn. a new ſtreet 
has been built, called Union- Street, which leads from St. Mar- 


ſtreet, which, as far as the South- 


garet's-Hill, through ee wre. in the Park, tothe road 
fad to: Black -Friars- Bridge; on the South- ſide of this ſtreet | 
is Union-Hall, in which a court is held for the recovery of 


ſmall debts, and where tlie Surrey juſtioes ſit to determine trivial 


cauſes. Adjoining to this building is another called the Surrey: 


Diſpenſary, for the purpoſe of relieving the fick poor, with, 


advice and medicines gratis. | 1 

On the Eaſt-fide of St. Margaret's-Hill is @ prifon called the 
Marſhjalſea, where all priſoners are confined for crimes committed 
on the ſeas, ſuch as pirates, & . and for debt by land. To the South 
of tkis priſon, on the fame fide of the ſtreet, is the; jail for the county 
of Surrey, near which ſtands the pariſh- church of St. George. This 
is a very handſome ſtructure, with a lofty and noble ſpire. The 
aſcent to the great door is by a flight of ſteps, defended by plain iron 
rails that extend along the whole front of the building. The. 
door-caſe, gyhich is Ionic, has a circular pediment, ornamented 
with the heads of cherubs in clouds; and on each ſide of, this 


all the faces. 
riſes the vane. /F ͤ » 
Oppoſite St. George's- Church anciently ſtood a magnificent 
manſion belonging to the Duke of Suffolk; which afterwards 
coming to King Henry VIII. he converted it into a Mint, and 
the ground on which it ſtood ſtill preſerves the name. This 
place continued for many years an aſylum for debtors and ſrau- 
duüſent perſons, who took refuge here with their effects, and ſet 
their creditors at defiance; but this privilege was entirely ſup- 
preſſed in the reign of George J. one i Res 
he High- Street, from St. George's-Church. Southward, is 
calledl Blackman. Street; at the South-Weſt- end of which is the 
King's- Bench-Priſon, adapted for the confinement of debtors, 
and thoſe ſentenced by the Court of King's-Bench to ſuffer im- 
priſonment for libels and other miſdemeanors. The building 
is very extenſive, and ſurrounded by a lofty brick wall, which 


exeludes any proſpect from within except from the uppermoſt: 
windows. 22 of two rows of ſmall houſes, forming a 
ſtreet: between them, were the priſoners follow their reſpective 
rofeſſions. At one end of this range is a large houſe called the 
tate-Honſe; where thoſe priſoners who can afford it are accom- 
modated with more agreeable apartments than in the other parts 
ofthe priſon. Oppoſite the State-Houſe is a neat chapel, and 
beyond theſe is a large ſpot of ground converted into a garden 
for the uſe of the priſoners. Without the building, at the 
Weſt-end; is a handſome. houſe for the marſhal, who has the 
cuſtody of the priſon. Priſoners in other jails may be removed 
to this by Habeas Corpus. This noble priſon; was burned; and 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed by the rioters in 1780, but is now 
rebuilt upon the old plan, and the old wall and huts in the 
area have been cleared away; fo that the priſon. makes a much 
better appearance within the walls than formerly. | 
At a ſmall diſtance: from this priſon is another called Bride- 
well, which has been lately erecied, and is a: very large. brick 
building. It is a houſe of correction for vagrants, and other 
diſſolute perſons who have not any eligible means of ſupporting 
themſiclves, * © ' | Tali 4 4 
On the Weſt-ſide of the road that leads from St. George's- | 
Fields to Black-Friars-Bridge, ſtands the parith church called 
Chriſt- Church. It wass founded by Mr. John Marſhall, of the 
Borough, in 1627, who/endowed it with 60l. per annum towards 
the maintenance of a miniſter. In 16% it was made parochial, 
and a diſtinct parith from that of St. Saviour's. The preſent 
edifice was. built in 1737, at the expence of the pariſh, and is a 
regular well. conſtructed building, with a ſquare tower and turret. | 
The road which leads from Black- Friars-Bridge to the Circus 
in St. George's-Fields is exceeding ſpacious, and on each ſide of 
it are very large and elegant new buildings; particularly one 
eredted for the purpoſe of containing the numerous curioſities 
collected by Sir Aſhton Lever, which is called Parkinſon's Mu- 
ſcum; it is huilt in the ſorm of a Rotunda,” with an elegant por- 
tico at the entrance. This road joins with four others, one of 
which goes to Weſtminſter, another to Newington- Butts, a third 
to Kennington, and the fourth to the Borough. In the centre, 
where theſe roads meet, is erected a very plain, but neat Obeliſk, 
on which is written the diſtance from thence to the reſpective 
places of Fleet-Street,, London-Bridge, and Weſtminſter-Hall. 
Amongſt other buildings on the Weſt-ſide of the road. from 
Black-Friars-Bridge to this. Obeliſk, is a very handſome one 
called the Magdalen, erected for the reception of penitent proſti- 
tutcs. This noble charity was firſt projected by Mr. Robert 
Dingley, in the year 1758, and kept in a large houſe in Preſcot- 
Street, Goudman's Fields. The utility of it was ſo conſpicu- 
ous, and the charity fo well ſupported, that the views of the 
henetactors extended to the building an edifice more enlarged 
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This hoſpital conſiſts of four brick buildings, which encloſe 


octangular edifice, erected at one of the back corners; and to 
N tront is placed at the oppoſite corner. 


» | | 


; erected, are received by petition ; and there is 2 diſtinction in 


; lons admitted: the inferior wards conſiſting of meaner perſons 
and of thoſe degraded for their miſpehaviour. Each perſon i 
employed in ſuch kind of work as is fuitable to her abilities. 
and has ſuch part of the benefits ariſing from her induſtry, 28 
the committee think proper. The articles of their employment 
are, making their own clothes, both linen and woollen; knitting 
and ſpinning; making lace, artificial flowers, and children's 
toys; winding ſilk, drawing patterns, making women's and 
children's ſhoes, mantuas, ſtays, coats, &c. but no part of their 
labour is to be ſold in the houſe, but at ſuch place as the 
every other circumſtance, the utmoſt care and tenderneſs are 
abſerved, that this eſtabliſhment may not be thought a houſe of 
correction, or even of hard labour, but a ſafe retreat from 
their wretched circumſtances. When any woman has continued 
in the houſe three years, upon the modeſt and virtuous demeanor, 

and induſtrious conduct of ſuch woman, or upon application of 
her parents or friends, or any houſekeeper of ſufficient credit, 


will provide for her; or.if ſuch houſekeeper- will receive ſuch 
woman as a ſervant: in either of theſe cafes, the governors 
diſcharge them with a diſcretionary 


year in ſuch ſervice, to the entire approbation of her maſter and 
committee, they give the woman a gratuity as a reward for her 
paſt, and an encouragement for her future conduct. In thort, 
ſuch is the eſtabliſhment of this excellent charity, that nothing 
is omitted that can promote the great ends of preſerving life; 


of thoſe who would otherwiſe be loſt to themſelves and to the 


parts into two, is a large building called the Aſylum. This 1s 
alſo a very humane and noble charity, ſupported by vo!untars 
contributions. It was projected by Henry Fielding, Eſq. in ite 


wretchedneſs and vice. As ſoon as the 


and the firſt meeting for carrying it into execution was held dn 
'the 10th of May. 


and convenient for the purpoſe 3 in conſequence of which the 
T2 | | 1 8 
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cho His moſt ſacred Majeſty 1 | 
-: -- GEORGE HL, ©: 
King of Great-Britain, i: | 


 . QUEEN: CHARLOTTE, 

- +: {v0}, 2808 Holpuab: |: 
For the Reception f 
PENITENT PROSTITUTES, | 

Supported by voluntary Contributions, 
Was begin to be ereted, 
And the firſt ſtone laid by, 
F FRANCIS, Earl of HERT FORD, 
Knight of the moſt noble Order of 
the Garter, Lord. Chamberlain of 
his Majeſty's Houſehold, and one 
of his moſt honourable Privy- 
Council, the Preſident. 1 0 
Io Joel Johnſon, Architeg, 


ene. 4 


a quandrangle, with a baſon in the centre. The chapel is an 
ive the encloſed court an uniformity, a building of a ſimilar 


The unhappy women, for whoſe benefit this hoſpital waz 


the warde, according to the education or behaviour of the per- 


committee ſhall think proper to appoint. In their work, as in 


if ſuch friends declare they will forgive her paſt offences, and 


ge; . bounty ; and every woman 
placed in ſervice from this houſe, who ſhall continue one whole 


miſtreſs, on its being made appear to the ſatisfaction of the 


of rendering that life uſeful ; and of making valuable members 


World. | | 

At a ſmall diſtance from the Magdalen, towards the Obelilk, 
is the Circus, built by Mr. Hughes, where he and his company 
perform extraordinary feats of horſemanſhip. The building 1s 
light, airy, and within exceeding commodious, and well con- 
trived, for the convenience of the ſpectators. On the Wel- 
fide, and not far from the bridge, is a very handſome chaps), 
in the form of an octagon, of which Mr. Bland Hill, bro- 
ther of Sir Richard Hill, is the proprietor and miniſter. 

At the angle where the new road from Weſtminſter-Bridg 


year 1758, for the reception and education of deſtitute you 
girls, daughters of the ignorant poor, to preſerve them from 
125 was known, l. 


was patronized by great numbers of the nobility and gent 


This meeting was ſucceeded by ſeera 
others, in which the rules and orders for the reception 40 
management of the children were laid down; and the leaſe of 4 
houte (which is the preſent. building, and was formerly the 
Hercules-Inn) was immediately agreed for. This houſe was 


ſoon fitted up and furniſlied, aud the firſt children were ©” 
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a on thei gth1of July 1758. The objefts to be taken 


dhe buſineſs of the kitchen, to which latter employment four 
ure ap 


Th likewife make the beds, clean the rooms, aſſiſt in waſhing 
and 22 reſpective ages and abilities, at te diſcretion of 
5 * matron-'; The chaplain preaches on Sundays, and performs 
"the other parts of divine ſervice, and catechiſes the children. 
On the other days of the week prayers are tead by the matron 
or teacher';5 and ſome portion of Scripture is read by thoſe of 


Rough 


W 


orderl 8 
0 oo en taken 


de centre of the edifice is a pediment ſupported by four columns, 
over Which is an handſome turret, and through this part is an 
opening that leads entirely through the building. On the 
leſt- hand- ſide of this entrance is the chapel, the furniture and 
plate of which was given by King James I. and on the other 
ide is the hall,” where all the penſioners dine. In this hall is 
the picture of King Charles II. on horfeback, with ſeveral other 
pieces as large as life; all of which were preſented by the Earl 
of Ranelagh. The altar:piece of the el is ornamented 


With a painting of the Reſurrection, and both the chapel and 


hall are paved with black and White marble. The wings, which 


extend Eaſt and Weſt, join the chapel and hall to the North, 
+ and are open towards the Thames on the South; theſe are near 


Jo feet in length, and about eighty in breadth; and on the 
douth-ſide they form a very ſpacious and handſome ſquare. In 
the front of this ſquare is a colonade extending along the fide of 


| the hall and chapel, over which, upon the cornice, is the fol- 


I ” © candidit 'Carolus II. auxit Jacobus 


- 


- 


lowing inſcription in capitals: ' 


« in fubſidium 5 levamen emeritorum 


* 


17 * Bellague fraforum, 
II. perfecere Gulielmus el 


"Marie, Rex e Regina. "MDCXC.” | 


In the centre of the ſquare is the figure of King Charles II. 
u the ancient Roman dreſs, ſomewhat larger than life, ſtanding 
on a marble pedeſtal. 
"ud is ſaid to have coſt 
wo other large 

| 0. 31. 


It was given by Mr. Tobias Ruſtat, 
500l. Several buildings adjoining form 
ſquares, and conſiſt of apartments for the officers 
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and ſervants of the houſe ; for old maimed officers of horſe and 
foot; and an infirmary for the ſick. The whole of this building 
is not only grand and elegant, but the walks render it exceeding. 
agreeable to the penſioners. The expence in building and 
furniſhing it amounted td -150,000l. and it is ſupported by a 


| tax of one day's ay in the year from each officer and ſoldier | 


in the army. This produce, however, being often too ſinall 
to defray the expences, the deficiency is made good by an annual 
ſum allowed by parliament. Beſides thoſe who are maimed in 
the houſe, there are ſeveral thouſands who are paid 71. 12s. 6d. 
annually, - at two different times. There are ſixteen wards 
with beds for- the penſioners, whoſe livery is ſcarlet, lined. with 
blue. The governor is always-a general officer, and he has a 
ſalary of gool. with a great number of officers under him. 
But the whole is under the ſuperior management of the great 
officers of ſtate. 7 RG” 125 
Chelſea is alſo celebrated on account of its fine gardens called 
Ranelagh, where great numbers of the nobility and gentry ſpend 
their ſummer evenings. Theſe gardens are delightfully Kusel. 


and kept in the moſt regular and decent order; but what 
chiefly attracts the attention is the amphitheatre; This is 


a circular building, the external diameter of which is 185 


feet: round the whole is an arcade, and over that a gallery 


with a baluſtrade, which alſo runs round, except where the 
entrances break the continuity, The internal diameter is 150 
feet, and the architecture of the infide correſponds with that 
of the outſide. The orcheſtra fills up the place of one of the 
entrances, and in it is an organ, with a good band of muſic, 
which is hired for the ſeaſon. The entertainments conſiſt of 
vocal and inſtrumental muſic by the beſt performers. The 
price of admittance is half a crown, for which, excluſive of 
the muſical entertainments, the company' are accommodated 
with tea and coffee. 40 | ; 

In this village is an uſeful engine called Chelſea-Water-Works, 


| which belong to'a ſociety who were . by act of 


parliament in the year 1722, by the name of The Governor 
and Company of the Chelſea-Water- Works.“ Theſe water- 
works ſupply a great part of Weſtminſter with water; and the 
proprietors, by the before-mentioned act, are enabled to purchaſe 
lands in mortmain to the value of 1000]. per annum, the 
whole ſtock being divided in 2000 ſhares, under the management 
of a governor, deputy-governor, and thirteen directors. 
Chelſea, at that part which faces the river Thames, is moſt 
delightfully ſituated ; and from hence has been lately erected a 
very handſome wooden bridge over the river to the village of 
Batterfea. The church ſtands at the Weſt-end of the vi lage, 
and though but a plain ſtructure without, is very ſpacious, and 
decently ornamemed within. CO ARE, + LR 5 
South-Weſt of Chelſea is the village of Ful HAM, ſituated 
on the banks of the Thames, directly oppoſite to Putney in 
Surrey, with which it has a communication by means of a 


vwooden bridge. Ever ſince the Norman conqueſt this manor 


has belonged to the Biſhops of London, who have a country- 


ſeat in the village, and are perpetual patrons of the pariſh, A 


part of the palace was a few years ago rebuilt, and the whole 


| of it repaired and beautified. The church is a plain edifice, 


without containing any thing remarkable. 
North of Fulham is a ſmall village called PA RSONS-GREREN, 
and a little beyond it another called WALHAM-GREEN, both 
of which are pleaſantly ſituated, and contain ſeveral good build- 
ings belonging to the gentry and citizens of London. 888 

Fade to the North from Fulham is KENSINS rox, which 
although formerly only a ſmall village, is now become a very 
conſiderable place, and has been long noted for its royal palace, 


| the favourite reſidence of his late majeſty. This palace, with 


reſpect to its architecture and exterior appearance, is exceeding 


| heavy, and far from being uniform; but the royal apartments 


are furniſhed in. the moſt elegant manner. The whole deſign 
of the building is irregular, which may be aſcribed to its having 


| been built at different times. It was originally the ſeat of the 


lord-chancellor Finch, and purchaſed of him by King William, 
who greatly improved the building, and aſe a road to be 
made through St. James's and Hyde-Parks, with lamp-poſts 
erected at equal diltances on each fide. Further improvements 
were made to it in the reigns of Queen Mary and Queen Anne; 
but it was not completed till the late Queen Caroline, who took 
great pleaſure in it, added the neceſſary decorations that were 
wanting, and brought it to that ſtate of perfection in which it 


at preſent appears. The entrance to the palace is by a ſtone 


ſtate- chamber is of crimſon 


llery that leads to the great ſtaircaſe, which is very hand- 
Fe: and conſiſts of ſeveral flights of black marble ſteps, 
adorned with iron baluſtrades, finely. wrought. The painting 
here conſiſts of ſeveral balconies with groups of figures, repre- 
ſenting yeomen of the guard, and Pech e among whom are 
Mr. Ulrick, commonly called the Young Turk, in the Poloneſe- 
dreſs, in which he waited on his majeſty King George I. Peter 
the Wild Youth, &c. The apartments are very ſpacious, and 
richly 'furniſhed, * Several of them are hung with beautiful 


tapeſtry, and the ceilings are ornamented with hiſtorical paint- 


ings. The tapeſtry in the late queen's apartment is exceeding 
handſome, and repreſents a Dutch winter-piece, with the various 
diverſtons peculiar to the natives of Holland. The bed in the 
damaſk, and the hangings of the 
” iy - dreſling- 
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dreffing-room are all of needle-works and were a preſent from | 
the Queen of Pruſſia. The painted gallery. is exeeedivg hand- 


ſome, and is adorned with many admirable paintings, executed 


by the beſt maſters. All the apartments are ornamented with 
a great number of beautiful pieces, though they formerly con- 
tained many more than at preſent; for, as the place has been 1 
| 


long neglected, many of them have: been removed to the other 
palaces. The greateſt ornaments, however, about this palace, 
that attract our attention, are the gardens, which, though not 
letz, are laid out in ſuch a manner as to inſpire the mind 


Wit a pleaſing melancholy. They are upwards of three miles 


in circumference, and in ſummer time are viſited by great num- 


bers of people, who, from a.. genteel appearance and decent | 


behaviour, eaſily obtain admittance. + 


44 Beſides the palace there are many handſome buildings in chis | 
Charles I. when the royal foxces under Prince Rupert obtained 


- :ſchpols... Not far from Kenſington is Holland-Houſe, the feat Þ a complete victory over thoſe of the parliament. | . 


| It is, a large Gothic Þ 
ſtructure, built of brick, and very pleaſantly ſituated. -. The If ſchools. 
from London ſeyen miles. 


To the North of Brentford 


| village, as alſo a pariſh-church, and ſeveral genteel boarding- 
of the right honourable Lord Holland. 


inſide is adorned with fine paintings, and furniſhed in the moſt 


elegant manner. This houſe was the country-reſidence of 
the celebrated Mr. Addiſon, who married the Counteſs of 


Warwick. 


be The next village we come to is HAMMERSMITH, a long 


ſtraggling place ſituated on the high Weſtern · road from London, 
In its neighbourhood are a great number of gardens, and ſeveral 


very handſome ſeats belonging to the e and citizens of 
London. It is a hamlet belonging to Fulham; and though it 
has a good church, yet it is ſubject to that pariſh. Here was 
formerly a nunnery, and the place is at this time particularly 
diſtinguiſhed for being the reſidence of many families of the: 
Roman-Catholic perſuaſion. 
Near ee 
GRE#N,. in which are ſeveral handſome houſes, though not any 
that merit particular deſcription. To the North of this village 
is CHISWICK, ſituated on the banks of the Thames- It conſiſts 
of two manors, one of which belongs to the dean of St. Paul's, 
and the other to the dean and chapter. In this village are many 
elegant ſeats belonging to perſons of quality; but that which 
_ principally engages the attention, is the Duke of Devonſhire's 
| Fon built by the late Earl of Burlington. Though this ſeat 
is not very large, yet it is ſo well contrived, that every. part 
appears regular, not only at firſt ſight, but alſo upon a nearer 
inſpection. The court in the front is very ſpacious and hand- 
ſome, and, to add. to its beauty, the walks are ſet off to great 


advantage with rows of yew hedges and trees, The building | 


is white; but there being a row of cedars on each ſide, their 
ſhades intercept the light, and make the whole appear exceed- 
ing pleaſant, The 2 > to, the houſe is by a large flight of 
noble ſteps, on each fide of which are the ſtatues, of thoſe great 


grand, and ſupported by fluted columns of the Corinthian 
order, with all their proper ornaments, cornice, frize, and 
architrave. The ſaloon is in the form of an octagon, and, beſides 
the windows, it receives light from the dome. All the other 
rooms are equally elegant, and in them are ſome of the fineſt 


_ _ paintings executed by the beſt Italian maſters. The front next 


the gardens appears very plain at firſt ſight ; but when viewed at- 
tentively, it is exceeding bold and noble; and the gardens are 
laid out in the moſt elegant.taſte. 
| rom the back part of the houſe you enter a verdant lawn, 
lanted with ever-greens, between which are two-rows of large 
3k vaſes. At each end, next the houſe, are. two figures of 


wolves in ſtone; done by the celebrated ſtatuary Scheemaker. | 
At the further end are the figures of two lions; and the view. | 
five monks and ſixty nuns of the order of St. Auguſtine. This 


is terminated by three antique ſtatues in ſtone. On the right- 
band, turning from the extremity of the gardens to the houſe, 
is an open grove of trees, which affords a view of the orangery, 
that is ſeen as perfectly as if the trees were planted on the 
lawn; and when they are in flower, their fragrance is diffuſed 
over the whole gardens. Jo the left, leaving the houſe, there 
is a gentle ſlope, coyered with ſhort graſs, that leads to a ſer- 
pentine river, on the ſides of which are very beautiful, ever- 
greens, with agreeable breaks, that preſent a pleaſing view of 
the water; and at the further end is an opening into, an enclo- 
ſure, where are a Roman. temple, and an obelitk, with graſs 
' ſlopes, and in the centre is a circular piece of water. From 
hence there is a paſſage to the wilderneſs, through , which there 
are three ſtraight avenues terminated by N edifices, 
and within the quarters are ſerpentine Walks. On each ſide the 
river are verdant walks, which accompany it in all its turnings. 
On the right-hand of this river is a very neat building that 
repreſents the porticq of St, Paul's-Church, Covent-Garden; 
on the left is a wilderneſs, laid out in regular walks; and in the 
middle, acroſs the river, is a Palladian wooden bridge. In 
. ſhort, the diſpoſition of this houſe and gardens would do. 
honour to the greateſt architect, and it is at the ſame time a. 
conyincing, proof how far human genjus may be able to exert. 
itſelf, when regulated by Tound judgment, Nd improved by an 
attention to the dictates of ature e. 
BRN TTORp, the next place we come to, is a large town, 
and contains ſeveral good ings. It receives its name from 2. 
. Ioaall river. called the Brent, a Which runs through, it, and here 


— A. 


th is a pleaſant village called TURNHAM- : 


do 


1 


- 
4 o 


falls into the Thames: This river divides. it into — | 


the diviſion on the Weſt is a church 


| ſpe 


his grace the Duke | 
from a monaſtery. founded by Henry V. in the year 1414. It 


| 


The portico is a delightful. place to ſit in 


their prieſts, the particulars of which are as follow: | 
king was at Greenwich, 4. D. 1834, one Peto, a feditious 


of 

Sion-Hguſe in the year 1547; but he being attainted in 1559 

it became once more. the property ot. the crown, and Queen eule! 
| * fe 


Pa 
Welt th 


that on the Eaſt being called the Old. and that dn the 
New Town, becauſe they were built at different 
the « h originally 
xcign of Richard I. the body of vchich has been 
theſe few years: it is ſubject to the pariſh of Eal 
neighbourhood. Ia this town. che frecholders of the 
allemble to chooſe; their repreſentatives iu parliament. 
eat thoroughfare, and carries on a:conſiderable trade i 
by means of barges on the tiver Iames, which are 
continually going to, and returning from London. 
2 bloody battle was fought in this town between Rum 
ſide and Canute the Dane, wherein the latter was defeated 
and great numbers of his people killed. Another bloody battle 


was alſo fought here during the. civil wars in the reign. of 


erected in 
rebuilt —_ 
8 in its 
* 

It is 2 
n corn, 
al 


. The only public foundations.in Brentford are . two 
It; has a weekly market on Tueſdays, and is difay 


and L1TTLE EALING, än the former of which. is a handſome 
church, with a Ig of eight fine: bells. This is the mother. 
church to Brentford. In this village are allo a charity- ſchoo 
and a workhovfe for the poop. Ip 
Among other beautiful ſeats in the pariſh of Great-Ealing i 
one: called Gunnerſbury-Houſe, the country-reſidence of her 
royal highneſs the late Princeſs Amelia. It is a very noble ſtruQuee, 
 cretted either by Inigo Jones, or by Mr. Webb, who wa, 
ſon-in-law to that great architect. It is ſituated on a riſin 
ground, and the approach to it fram the garden is remarkable 


beautiful. It commands a fine, proſpect of the county of 


its banks, and, 


Surrey, the river Thames, and the meadows on 
The apartments 


in clear weather, even of the city of London. 
are extremely convenient, and well-contrived, The hall, 
which is very ſpacious, is ſupported on each ſide by a row of 
columns, from whence you afcend by a noble flight of itairs to 
a ſaloon, which is a double cube twenty, feet in height, and moſt 
elegantly furniſhed. .. This fine room has an entrance into the 
portico on the back-front, which is ſupported by Corinthian 
columns, and commands a. fine pion. 2 over the Thames. 
; 2 during the aftemoon 
in the ſummer ſeaſon; for being contrived to face the South-Eaſl, 
the ſun never fhines. on it after two.o'clock, but extending it 


beams over che country, enlivens the fine; landſcape that lies 


The gardens ate properly ſuited 


before this part of the ediſice. 
On entering them you aſcend 


to the grandeur of the houſe. 


| a,noble terrace, that alſo affords a delightful view of the neigh- 


[ 3 country; and from this terrace, which extends the 
whole 


architects Palladio and Inigo Jones. The portico is exceeding of ſteps ornamented on each fide with a grand baluſtrade. 


adth, of the garden, you deſcend. by a beautiful flight 


To the North. of this ſeat is the village of AcTqx, otherwiſe 
called WST-Acrox, to diſtinguiſh it from another ſituated 
near it, but ſmaller, called EAsT-Acrox. It was formerly 
noted for its medicinal. ſprings, but theſe have for many. y 


d church for 
The 
the South - Weſt produces a very p 
n 


South Weſt of 


oſpect of this village 
leaſing ed on the eye of the 
Brentford is Sion - Houſe, the country-ſeat of 
of Northumberland. It received its name 


was, ſituated near the ſpot where the houſe now ſtands, and was 
endowed with 200e marks a year for the maintenance of twenty- 


monaſtery was one of the firſt ſuppreſſed by order of Henry VIII. 
in revenge for the countenance given by the nuns to the Holy 


Maid of Kent, who played many of her pranks here, and even 


brought over the great Sir Thomas More to believe her falſe- 
hoods.. The monks . and, nuns of this monaſtery mult have 
lived in great ſplendour; for, at the diſſolution of it, their 


annual revenues amounted to-19441. 118. 11d; The king being 


greatly delighted with its ſituation, kept it himſelf, and here the 


apiſts tell us was fulfilled a remarkable prophecy er 4 
ent 


prieſt, preaching before him, boldly declared that the dogs 


ſhould lick his blood in the abbey of Sion, which the Papilts 


ſay was literally fulfilled. The truth is, the king died of 2 


dropſy, and the body was kept a fortnight before it was. carried 


to be inferred at. Windſor. Now, as the corꝑſe teſted one night 


at Sion, ſome of the corrupted matter ran through the. coffin: 


but this was merely a natural circumſtance; nor does it appear 
that, ever any dogs licked it. The Papiſts, however, avail 


themſelves of this circumſtance, and made their deluded votaries 


believe that it was a juſt judgment inflied by Providence on 
the king, for having ſuppreſſed the monaſteries, and perſecu 
ſo. many of their Aint... 27 7-7 YT i wo agrt 
This monaſtery Edward VI, gave to his uncle the great Dok 
Somerſet; who! (as is generally ſuppoſed) began to.Þ 


25 


May 


periods. In 


4. D. 1016, A 
und Irn. | 


charity. IM 


e 


been entirelyadeſerted. It ſtands on a very pleaſant ſpot, and 
| contains ſeveral agreeable ſeats, as alſo a very 


| the uſe; of the inhabitants. from. 
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Ls 
* 


ſettled rich this favourable circumſtance, that they were 
Elis itted, to carry their treaſure along with them; and thoſe 


eg in their ſuperſtition, ſettled in different places 


who” icularly at Liſbon, where they have fhll a monaſtery. 
abroad, 33 Th ſecond diffolution of the monaſtery it was 


Some he by a long leaſe, to Henry, Earl of Northumberland, 


„* 


advantage. 


Many impro 


and, accordin 


Saaten I ahderation of his eminent ſervices to the govern- 
ho. was permitted to enjoy it by paying a very ſmall rent as 
wen owledgement- This, however, was entirely laid aſide 
an ach James I. who, confidering his 8 in the moſt 


. kd eirs for ever. 


it appears fro 


ie had laid out goool. in the houſe and gardens, which 
. end of the parterre is a grotto, and the pleaſure- garden is ter- 
Duke of omerſet's plan. His ſon Algernon, who ſucceeded to w minated by a beautiful mount. The ſituation of this delightful, 
| | village is conſiderably heightened by the river Thames, which 


| glides on the {ide of it. 


ſum was 
the eſtate in 1632, employed Inigo Jones to new-face the inner- 


court, to make many alterations in the apartments, and to finiſh 
* 


the great hall in the manner it now appears. 


9 


Princeſs Elizabeth, were ſent hither by an order of parliament, 


Counteſs of orthumberland in all reſpeCts ſuitadle to their high 

ignity. The unhappy. father, Charles I. frequently viſited 
them at this place, and thought it a great alleviation of his 
misfortunes to find his children ſo happy in their confinement: 
The Duke of Glouceſter and the Princeſs Elizabeth continued at 
Sion till 1649, when the earl reſigned them to the care of his 
liter the Counteſs of Leiceſter. In 1682, Charles, Duke of 
Samerſet, married the . rr get Piercy, the only daughter 
and heireſs of Joceline,” Earl of Northumberland, by which 
means Sion, and the immenſe eſtate of the Piercies, became 
his grace's 3 On the death of the Duke of Somerſet, 
Algernon, Earl of Hertford, his only furviving ſon, ſucceeded 
to the title and eſtates; but ſoon after gave it to his daughter, 
the late Dutcheſs of Northumberland. This lady married 


Sir. Hugh Smithſon, who having procured an a&-of parliament 


to aſſume the name of Piercy, he was created firſt Earl, and* 
afterwards Duke of Northumberland ; and the elegant feat of 
Sion-Houſe is now the property of that nobleman. 

The houſe is built on the ſpot where the church and monaſtery ' 
ſtood, on the North of the Thames, and communicates both 
with Brentford and Iſleworth, by means of a fine lawn inter- 
ſperſed with ſeveral thrubberies, which makes it delightfully 

ant. The ground where the old garden was is both 

tly enlarged and improved by an artificial ſerpentine river 
that divides it into two parts. This river communicates with the 
Thames, and is well {ſtocked with all kinds of river 6h. It 
is emptied or filled by means of a ſluice, which is ſo contrived 
ab to admit the fiſh into the new river, but to prevent their 
going back again into the Thames. The communication with 


the two gardens is preſerved by two bridges, built by order of | 


his grace; and in that next Brentford is a ſtately column of 
the Doric order, with the ſtatue of Flora on the top, executed 
with great * and ſo placed as to be ſeen to the beſt 

itchen-gardens are placed at a proper diſtance 
from the houſe, and the green-houſe is a handſome Gothic 
ſtructure deſigned by the preſent duke, who greatly delights in 
the ſtudy of rural architecture. 
very ſpacious, and furniſhed in the moſt ſumptuous manner. 
The long gallery extends the whole length of the Eaſt front, 
and, beſides many fine paintings, the different apartments of it 
are ornamented with China vaſes of the moſt curious patterns 
that were ever brought to England. The proſpect from the 
houſe is very extenſive over the river, and great part of the 
neighbouring counties; and the gardens, when viewed from the 
top of it, form one of the moſt beautiful landſcapes in the 


univerſe. 6 


Not far from Sion-Houſe is IsLEWwORTH, otherwiſe called 
TarsTLEWORTH, on the banks of the Thames. It is a very 
agreeable village, and near it are ſeveral handſome buildings, 
though none of them ſufficiently conſpicuous to merit SET 
deſeription. This village was anciently famous for being the 
8 of reſidence of Richard, King of the Romans. To the 

eſt of this is Hou NSTOW, where was anciently a convent of 
begging. friars; but no remains of the building are now to be 


ſeen. This place being ſituated on the high Weſtern-road, has | 
many public-houſes, and ſeveral good inns. Here is a chapel 


of eaſe and a charity-ſchool; but no buildings that merit par- 
ticular notice. Hounſlow- Heath, which adjoins to the Weſt- 


end of it, is very extenſive, and has been long noted on account 


of the many robberies committed thereon. It has been alſo a 
remarkable place for expoling the bodies of thoſe malefactors 
who were ſentenced to be hung in chains after their execution. 
North of Hounflow is TWICEKEN HAM, à moſt delightful vil- 
lage, ſituated on the banks of the Thames. It was the favourite 
telidence of the celebrated Mr. Pope, who built a moſt beautiful 

e, and reſided here the principal part of his life, with his 


mother, who lived to a great age. This houſe is now inhabited | 
dy Sir William Stanhope, Knight of the Bath. 


he church is a beautiful modern ſtruQure, of the Doric 
order, and was built by the voluntary contributions of che 
CATE : 2 ' 


A in it, who were expelled in the firſt year of Queen | | 
| | are clothed and educated; | This is certainly a moſt agreeable - 


| the father of the poet; but the other was done by a foreigngrs 


The rooms of the houſe are 


inhabitants. Here. is alſo a charity-ſchool for fifty boys, wha 


village, and contains more elegant buildings than any other of 
the fame ſize in England, At the upper-end of it is a beautiful 


| Gothic ſeat called Strawberry-Hill, belonging to the honourable 
Mr. Walpole ; and in another part of it is an 7 75 ſtructure 
called Marble-Hall, belonging to the Counteſs of 

park of Twickenham is exceeding pleaſant, and in it is an 
elegant ſeat built by the-late Mr. James Johnſon, who was 


uffolk. The 


principal ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland. It is a very. ſtately 


; houſe, with a front to the river Thames, and is built exactly 
| aſter the model of the gentlemen's country-ſeats in Lombardy, 


having two galleries, with rooms going off on each ſide. The 


| gardens are laid out in the moſt elegant manner, and there is an 


octagon near the green-houſe which is greatly admired. At the 


The village of HamrToN is alſo pleaſantly ſituated on the 


banks of the Thames; and remarkable for having in it the 


beautiful feat of the late David Garrick, Eſq. The houſe is a. 
modern building, and very neatly conſtructed. In the front of 
it is a pediment ſupported by four beautiful columns; and the 
whole is a very neat and uniform ſtructure. 


In one part of them is a neat building called the Temple of 
Shakeſpeare, erected by Mr. Garrick in remembrance of that 
great and diſtinguiſhed poet. But what renders this village the 


; molt remarÞable is, the royal palace ſituated in, its neighbour- 


hood, called Hampton-Court. This palace was firſt built by 
the great Cardinal Wolſey, who reſided in it for ſome time with 
the ſplendour of a prince; but ſome of his enemies having, 
endeavoured to 'repreſent him, to the king as too powerful a 
ſubject, the cardinal gave it to Henry in exchange for the palace 


of Richmond. At preſent little of the original building remains; 


for it has been much enlarged and improved, particularly by 
King William and Queen Mary, who delighted much in the 
ſituation, and built the magnificent front facing the park. 
This edifice is encompaſſed in a ſemicircular form by the Thames, 
and were the whole properly improved, it would not be exceeded 


by any palace in Europe. 


In the back-front of the palace, next the garden, is a pediment 
in which 1s N the triumphs of Hercules, and near it a 
large oval baſon. At the entrance of the grand walk are two 
large marble vaſes, one of which was executed by Mr. Cibber, 


That on the right-hand repreſents the triumphs of Bacchus 
and that on the left Amphitrite and the Nereids. 


7. 


There are 


'alſo two large vaſes at the bottom of the walk, one of which 
; repreſents the Judgment of Paris, and the other Meleager hunt- 
ing the wild boar. | | 


Four fine braſs ſtatues are in. the parterres, which formerly, 
ſtood at the bottom of the parade in St. James's Park, but 
were brought to this place in the reign of Queen Anne. One 
of theſe ſtatues is an original, and was brought from Rome, 
being the workmanſhip of Agaſias Deſitheus of Epheſus, The 
ſecond is a young Apollo; the third a Diana; and the fourth 


Saturn going to devour one of his own children. 


On the South: ſide of the palace, in the privy-garden, is a 
fountain with two grand terrace-walks, from whence there is 
a fine proſpect of the river Thames, and the adjacent country; 
and on. the North-ſide is the Tennis-Court, beyond which is the 
wilderneſs, and a paſſage leading to the great garden. 

At the entrance to the palace are large brick, piers, orna- 
mented with the figures of a lion and unicorn, each holding the 
arms of Great-Britain, with their appendages properly quartered, 
The court-yard is very ſpatious, having on each ſide of it ſtables 
and other offices for his majeſty's domeſtics. Beyond it is the 
original portal, one of the pieces firſt built by Wolſey. It is 
adorned with the heads of Tiberius and Vitellius on the one 
{ide, and on the other thoſe of Trajan and Adrian. | 


Beyond this portal is a large quadrangle that leads to another, 


in Which is a fine aſtronomical clock made by the famous 
Tompion, one of the greateſt artiſts in his time; and on it are 
repreſented the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, with the riſing and 
, ſetting of the ſun. On the left-ſide of this quadrangle is the 


hall, in which her late majeſty Queen Caroline ordered ſeveral 


| plays to be acted, particularly one for the entertainment of the 


late Emperor of Germany, when he was in England on a viſit 


in the year 1730. On the oppoſite ſide of this quadrangle is a 


ſtone colonade of fourteen columns, that leads to the great 
ſtaircaſe, from the ceiling of which hangs a large glaſs lanterg 
with an imperial crown on the top. he paintings of the 


ſtaircaſe are exceeding beautiful, and were executed by Verro, 
an Italian artiſt, On the left-ſide are repreſented Apollo and 


the nine Muſes, at whoſe feet fits the god Pan with his unequal 
reeds, and a little below is the goddeſs Ceres, holding in the 
one hand a wheatſheaf, and with the other pointing to Pures of 


bread. At the feet of Ceres is Flora ſurrounded with her 
attendants, and holding in her right-hand a chaplet of flowers. 
Near her are the two river gods, Thame and Iſis, with their 
urns, and in the centre is a large table decorated with flowers. 


On 


The gardens. 


| belonging to it are very extenſive, and laid out with Ren taſte. 
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with two attendants, who are ſerving them with fruit. Bacchu 
is leaning on a rich ewer, and, beipg accompanied by bis 
- attendants, places his left-hand on the head of Silenus, who its 


rated with a laurel. Beneat ap 
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and offering the cup; and in the front is Juno's 


figures are covered with a fine canopy ſurrounded with the 


a+ 


their hands: and on one ſide. of them is Fame with her two 
Beneath is a beautiful * of Venus riding on a 
r as a lover, and Cupid 


trumpets. 1. 
ſwan, Mars addreſſing himſelf to 


riding, on another wan. On the right-hand. are Pluto and 


Proſerpine, Coœlus and Terra, Cybele crowned with a tower, 


and her figures. In the front are Neptune and N 


acchus 


on an aſs that is fallen down, he ſeeming to catch at a table, to 


which Diana above is pointing with her finger. The table is 
ſupported by eagles ; on one {ide of it fits Romulus the founder 
0 

leaning on his club. Between theſe is Peace, holding in her 
right-hand a laurel, and in her left a palm- branch over the head 
of Eneas, Who ſeems inviting the twelve Cæſars (among whom 
is Spurina the ſoothſayer) to à celeſtial banquet. Over. their 


heads hovers the genius of Rome, with a flaming ſword and a 
bridle; the latter the emblem of government, and the former 


Ly 


| eka. F Hin 
2 11 amber is a very ſpacious room, and contains a 


reat quantity of arms curiouſſy placed in various forms. This 
ſeads to the royal apartments, Which are all elegantly furniſhed, 
and ornamented with a great number of curious paintings exe- 
cuted by the beſt artiſts. | 

The Preſence-Chamber is hung with rich tapeſtry, and from 
the ceiling hangs a luſtre of thirteen branches. King William 
III. is here painted in armour on horſeback, trampling on 


trophies of war, by which ey HEAPS fred. In the clouds 


are Mercury, and Peace ſupporting his helmet, which is deco- 
pear Neptune, and his attendants 


by the ſide of a rock, welcomi. gp hero to ſhore; and at a 
iſtance is ſeen a fleet of ſhips,. t 


Marquis of Hamilton, lord-ſteward of the houſehold to King 


Charles I. finely executed by Van Somer. 


of Chriſtian TV. King of Denmark, by Van Somer. 
likewiſe two fine marble tables, with two elegant pier-glaſles, 
and two pair of gilt ſtands. The tapeſtry. of this room is 
ancient, but very rich; the lights being all gold, and the 
ſhadows ſilk. * Th | | 

and Midas with his aſs's ears, E's 

In the next room the tapeſtry repreſents part of the ſtory. of 
Abraham. Over the . chimney. is a batt picture of 


ere are 


Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, daughter of King James I. and 


over each of the doors is a Madona, by Dominico Feti ; and 
in the fourth room is a very ancient but rich piece of tapeſtry. 
repreſenting Abraham ſending his ſervants to procure a wite for 
his ſon Iſaac. Over the chimney is an admirable whole-length 
of King Charles I. by Vandyke: and over the doors are two 
capital pictures; the one, David with Goliah's head, by Feti ; 
and the other, the Holy Family, by Correggio. 8 | 

The State Bed-Chamber is exceeding I and very richly 


- furniſhed. The bed is of crimſon; velvet, faced with gold, and 


on the top of the canopy are plumes of white feathers. The 
tapeſtry repreſents the hiſtory of Joſhua, about which are eight 
large lilver ſconces chaſed with he Jycgmens of Solomon. 
The ceiling of this room is painted by Verro, and repreſents 
Endymion lying with his head in the lap of Orpheus, and Diana 


admiring him as he ſleeps. Over the doors are flower-pieces 


by Baptiſt ; and over the chimney is a whole-length of the late 
u 


tcheſs of York, by Van Somer. In the private Bed-Chamher 


the bed is of crimſon damaſk ; and the tapeſtry repreſents the 


battle of Solbay,. between the Scots and the Borderers. 


The Dreſſing-Room is hung with. ſtraw-coloured India 


damaſk, as are likewiſe the chairs, ſtools, and ſkreen. The 
ceiling is painted by Verro, and repreſents Mars ſleeping in 
Venus's lap, with ſeveral Cupids ſtealing away his armour, 
ſword, and ſpear, and others brine his legs and arms with 
fetters of roſes. Over the doors are flower-pieces by Baptiſt ; 
and over each door of the King's Writing-Clolet is alſo a flower- 


* 


piece by the ſame artiſt; and over the chimney is a painting of 


a great variety of birds, by Boudagne, 1 
Queen Mary's Cloſet is hung with needle-work, ſaid to have 


been wrought by the hands of that princeſs. The chairs and 


ſkreen are likewiſe ſaid to have been her work. Over the 


chimney is an old painting, repreſenting Jupiter's throne, 


near which, is the thunder, and his eagle in the clouds, by 
Raphael. wh 3 
he 9 is ſeventy feet long and twenty-five feet 


wide, and is hung with ſeven pieces of tapeſtry, repreſenting the 


hiſtory of Alexander the Great, from the paintings of Le Brun. 
The Queen's State Bed-Chamber is excceding elegant. The 
bed is of crimſon damaſk, and, beſides other furniture, there is 


» » 
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ov 


n the ceiling are Jupiter and Juno, with Ganymede riding on, 
- 18 7 1 * - ' 4 : 
Jupiter 85 | 0 in the front is 
2 7175 One of the Parcæ, with her ſciſſors in her hand, | 
ms to. wait for Jove's orders to cut the thread of life. Theſe 


; 


g 


ſigus of the Zodiac, and by ſeveral a 5 with flowers in 


"Rome, with a wolf; and on the other fide of it is Hercules 


| eir ſails ſwelled with the Eaſt- 
wind. In the front is Plenty with a cornucopia, offering him 
an olive-branch, and Flora preſenting him with flowers. Over. 
the chimney of this room is a . Painting of the 
- Tolls In the ſecond. 
Preſence-Chamber, over the chimney, is a whole-length painting 


e ſhadows repreſent, Hercules and the Hydra; 


* 


1 


4 
l 
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© The Queen's Drawing-Room is hung with green damaſk on 


Julius Cz 


« 


— 


a handſome glaſs luſtre, with flver fackets. The ceilin * 
| painted by Sir James "Thornhill, and repreſents Aurora tif 


out of the ocean. in her golden chariot drawn b | 

horſes. - In this room ROE following fichures, 80 roo 
James I. a whole-Jength, by Van Somer, Queen Anne 0 
conſort, ditto. Princeſs Elizabeth, their daughter, ditto. H % 
Prince of Wales, a whole-length, by Vandyke. Geo ax 
and II. Queen; Caroline, and Frederick, Prince of Wale 


which are placed nine pictures repreſenting the trium h 

| 25 painted in water-colours upon raff 1 
1 Andrea Montegna. The ceiling of this room is painted * 
| Yerro. In the centre of it is repreſented Queen Anne in tha 


character of Juſtice, holding the ſcales in one hand, and 2 


{ ſword. in the other. She is dreſſed in a purple robe, lined with 


ermine, and over, her head is a.crown ſupported by Neptune nd 
V 
In the Queen's State-Audience Room the t xeſtr re 

the children of Ifrael carrying the twelve — 5 2 3 
Jordan. Among other paintings in this room are, the Dutcheſ; 


of Lenox, and Margaret, Queen of Scots, both full. | 
by Holbein. 2 1 2 „„ wplengths, 


In the Prince of Wales's Preſence-Chamber, over the door 

are Guzman and Gondamore, two Spaniſh ambaſſadors. Ove: 

the chimney is Lewis XIII. with a walking-ſtick in his Pan 

and a dog by his fide. Theſe were all done by Holbein 

Lhd tapeſtry in this room repreſents the ſtory of Tobit and 
Oblas. i | | ES 


In the Prince's Drawing-Room, over the chimney, is the 


6 
SI 


| Duke of Wirtemburgh ; and over the doors the wife of Philip II. 


King of Spain, and Count Mansfield, general of the Spaniards : 
all whole-lengths, by Holbein. The. tapeſtry of this room 
repreſents Elymas the ſorcerer ſtruck with blindnefs. The 
Prince's Bed-Chamber is of green damaſk, and adorned with 
many beautiful paintings. Among others are the following 
'viz. Over the chimney a whole-length of the. Duke of Lunen- 
burghs. grandfather to King George I. Over the doors 
Philip II. King of Spain; the conſort of Chriſtian IV King 
of Denmark; and a whole-length of the Prince of Parma 
governor. of the Netherlands; all by Holbein. : 
In the private Dining-Room are four pictures of the defeat 
of the Spamiſh-Armada, by Vanderveldt; and over the chimney 
is a fine panting of the Lord Effingham Howard, lord-high- 
admiral of England, by Vandyke. 1 
In the nne are paintings of the following cele- 
brated admirals, viz. Sir George Rooke, Sir Clondeſley Shovel, 
Sir John Leake, Lord Torrington, Admiral Churchill, Sir 
Strafford Fairbone, Sir John Jennings, Sir Thomas Hopſon, 
Admiral Beaumont, Sir Thomas Dilks, Admiral Bembo, 
Admiral Whetſtone, Admiral Wiſhart, Admiral Graydon, 
and Admiral Munden. All theſe paintings were executed by 
Dahl and Sir Godfrey. Kneller. | 8 
In the room of beauties are paintings of the moſt admired 
ladies in the laſt century. Theſe are Lady Peterborough, Lady 
Ranelagh, Lady Middleton, Miſs Pitt, the Dutcheſs of St. 
 Alban's, Lady Eſſex, Lady Dorſet, the Dutcheſs of Grafton, 
and Queen Mary.—T he laſt was painted by Wiſſing, and the 
reſt by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 08; th | 


In the Cartoon-Gallery were placed the celebrated cartoons 


of Raphael; but theſe were ſome, years ago removed to the 
Queen's-Palace. Over the chimney-piece in this gallery is a 
fine bas relief in white marble, of Venus drawn in py chariot, 
and attended by ſeveral Cupids. The ceiling of the Queen's 
' Staircaſe is painted by Vick. Here are King Charles II. and 
_ Catharine, his queen, with the Duke of Buckingham repre- 
ſenting Science in the habit of Mercury, while Envy is {truck 
down by naked boys.. | 8 . 

From this ſtaircaſe we leave the royal apartments, and enter 
another quadrangle, in the centre of which is a round baſon, 


and four large lamps on pedeſtals of iron-work. On the right- 


hand of this Ae over the windows, are the twelve 
labours of Hercules in freſcto. | 

This palace might be conſidered as the moſt beautiful in 
England, were the architecture of it but of one piece; but two 
of the quadrangles being Gothic, and the other 8 an elegant 
deſign of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, the whole is exceeding irregular. 
The royal apartments, however, are very commodious, and the 
ſituation of the palace and gardens truly delightful.  _—_ 

Beſides the palace, there are in this neighbourhood ſeveral 
elegant ſeats belonging to the nobility and gentry ; and ſince the 
bridge was erected here over the Thames, conſiderable improve- 


ments have been made to this part of the country. Near to the 


palace is Buſhy- Park, which is well ſtocked with deer, and adorn- 
ed with > 6 gs fine fiſh-ponds, and water-works. 
Near Hampton is a village called HaxnworTH, once remark- 


able for having in it a royal ſear greatly admired by Henry VIII. 


who made it his chief pleaſure-houſe. It had two parks be- 


longing to it, one called Kenton, and the other Hanworth-Park. 


This village is delightfully ſituated, but at preſent does not 
contain any thing remarkable. | 


To the South of Hanworth, on the back of the Thames, is 


= 


the village of SUNBURY, remarkable for having in it a beautiful 


ſeat belonging to Lord Hawke. The houſe is very ſpacious and 


ha ndſome, 
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 indfatriescafid he-gardens belonging to it are laid out with || remained till 4751, when being in a very tuinous condition, an 


taſte. In the u 
2 — in Which is a figure of Britannia: the entrance to 
1 A pair of haridſome iron gates, ſupported by two pillars, 
4 — top of each of which is the figure of an eagle. To the 
Such- eſt of Sunbury is another pleaſant village called Sn E- 
, which is chiefly: remarkable for being frequented by 


a people from London who are lovers of angling. In a 
an” of -encloſed-;ground belonging to this village was dug up. 


ume years ago, ſpurs, ſwords, human bones, and other remains 
of antiquity and a little to the Weſt of it are ſtill to be ſeen 
abe remains of a Roman camp V 
'$TANES, or STAINES, the next place we come to, is ſituated 
-ar the South-Welt extremity of the county. It receives its 
ame from the Saxon word Sana, ſignifying a ſtone, which was 
anciently placed here to mark the bounds of the city of Lon- 
2 GurifdiQtion on the river Thames. It is a pleaſant and 
& pulous town, with a bridge over the river; and contains 
3 good inns for the accommodation of travellers. The 
church is = plain edifice, and ſituated near half a mile from the 
town. This place is a royal demeſne, and governed by two 
conſtables, appointed by the high-ſteward, with other proper 
-officers- It has a good weekly-market on Friday, and is diſtant 
From London ſixteen miles. In the road from Staines to Ux- 
' ridge is a ſmall village called K1nc's-ArBOUR, near which are 
the remains of two Roman camps. ING 
-UxXBRIDGE is a noted town for inns, being the firſt poſt ſtage | 
on the road from London to Oxford. It is pleaſantly ſituated 
on the river Colne, and is very populous, and well inhabited. 
The government of it ia veſted in two bailiffs, with other proper | 


officers, and in its neighbourhood are feveral mills on the river 
for grinding corn. e church is but a poor mean ſtructure, 


not containing any thing that merits particular notice. Over 
the river is a ſtone bridge erected in the reign of Henry VI. 
Tt was at this place that King Charles I. entered into a treaty 
with a.committee of the parhament in 1644. The town has 
a weekly-market on Thurſday, and is diſtant from London 
fifteen miles. In this neighbourhood are ſtill to be ſeen the 
remains of an ancient camp, which is ſuppoſed to have been 
raiſed by the Britons when the Romans invaded this iſland. 
Near Uxbridge are three villages, two of which are called 
HitLiNGTON, or HILLINGDON, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
epithets Great and Little, and the other is called Havzs ; but 
neither of them contain any thing remarkable. | | 
HARRNOW ON THE HILL, between Uxbridge and Edgworth, 
is ſo called from its being ſituated on a remarkable eminence. 
This village is noted for an excellent 'free-ſchool erected by 
one Mr. John Lyons, /in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, ang 
placed under/ the government of a certain number of 'truſtees, 
who. are all gentlemen of property. The head maſterſhip of 
this ſchool is very valuable; for beſides all the ſcholars on the 
foundation, there are always a great number of boarders, many | 
of whom are ſons of the nobility and gentry. To divert the 
oung gentlemen, in the month of Auguſt, a ſelect number of 
them are drefſed in the habits anciently worn by archers, and 
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they ſhoot at a mark for a ſilver arrow, which is annually given 


for their encouragement. - The church in this village has a 
very lofty: ſpire, ' and being ſituated on an eminence may be 
feen at a 
counties. FRF ron | | | 

EpeworTn, or EDGWARE, conſiſts of one long ſtreet, and 
although but a poor town, yet it has been often mentioned in 
hiſtory, as one of the places through which the Roman highway 
led to Verulam, or St. Alban's. It has a weekly- market on 
Thurſday, and is diſtant from London eight miles. In this 
neighbourhood the late Duke of Chandos built a moſt magnifi- 
cent houſe; but that nobleman's affairs having taken quite a 
different turn from what he expected, it was pulled down, and 
the materials ſold; but a neat modern houſe has been ſince 
erected in its ſtead. Near Edgworth is an agreeable village 
22 STANMORE, but it does not contain any thing remark- 
able. ez 

From Edgworth the road runs almoſt in a direct line to the 
metropolis; in the way to which are ſeveral trifling villages. 
Among theſe is ont called KIL BURN, formerly famous for a 
priory, ſubje& to the abbey of Weſtminſter, but no remains of 
it are now to be ſeen. Not far from hence is another village 
called PADDINGTON, Where ſo many new buildings have been 
lately erected, that it almoſt joins to London; but Tn as not 
any among, them that. merit particular deſcription. Havin 
now returned to the metropolis, after 8 the moſt material 
none in the county fituated to the Welt of it, we ſhall again 
eave it, in order to particularize thoſe ſituated to the North and 
Eaſt, The firſt place we meet with to the North of London is. 
Is:1x6TON, which was formerly a ſmall village at ſome diſ- 
tance from the town; but it has been ſo conſiderably c—_— 
Within theſe few years; by the addition of new buildings; that 
it now almoſt joins the metropolis: © It is a place of great 
antiquity, being originally built by the Saxons, by whom it was 
call 1 Iſendon, or 1 — We do not read of any church 
in this place before the reign of Henry VII. when the dean and 

apter of St. Paul's (to whom the living Ro built a ſmall 

and dedicated it to St. Mary, in 150g. 
No. 31. ; - 9 


great diſtance from ſeveral of the neighbouring 


part of the centre of the building is a 
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his ſtructure ¶ beautiful new road that leads from it to Doghouſe-Bar, Old-Street. 


in the ruſtic taſte. Within, it is fitted up in a very handſome 


in a public-houſe ſeated as a young lady by the ſide of a 


act was procured to pull it down, after which the preſent one 
was erected in its ſtead, at the expence of the inhabitants. 
ö According to the rules of architecture, this edifice has many 
blemiſhes as well as beauties. The body of the walls are of 
brick, but the windows and angles are adorned with plain ſtone 


manner, without any unneceſſary profuſion or decorations; and 
the windows are ſo conſtructed as to throw in a ſufficiency of 
light. The floor riſes above the level of the church- yard, and 
although the body of the church is conſiderably large, yet there 
are no pillars to ſupport the roof, each ſide of. it reſting on the 
walls. The Well. ront is adorned with a porzico, built in a 
circular form, ſupported by four pillars of the Doric order; but 
every thing in this part may be conſidered as very irreghlar, for 
the pillars ae not built in proportion to the church. From the 
Welt-front riſes a ſquare tower, wherein is a clock, with a ring 
of eight bells. The upper part, which forms the ſpire, is exe- 
cuted in a very ſingular manner, but has ſomething in it that is 
beautiful, The lower part of it is encircled with an octangular 
baluſtrade, and the baſe ſupports Corinthian columns wrought 
with ruſtic. Over theſe is the dome, from which riſes the ſpire, 
terminated by a ball and vane. + Beſides the church, there are 
two Independent-Meetings in this village; as.alſo a charity- 
ſchool, founded and endowed by Mrs. Alice Owen, in 1613, 
where twenty children are educated. This foundation, together 
with another, which conſiſts of alms-houſes for poor people, are 
under the direction of the Brewers-Company, | 
On the North-ſide of Iſlington, near the New-River, is an 
ancient edifice called Canonbury-Houſe, from its having for- 
merly belonged to the prior and canons of St. Bartholomew in 
"Smithfield, the Eaſtern-part whereof ſtill ſhews it to be of great 
antiquity. The eſtate adjoining to this building belongs to the 
Earl of Northampton, and within theſe few years ſevèral hand- 
ſome houſes have been built near it. To the North of this 
building is a farm and a public-houſe, called Highbury-Barn, 
near which are the remains of an ancient fortification, in a place 
now known by the name of Redmoar, or Six-Acre-- Field. Moſt 
of our antiquarians have ſuppoſed that this was the place where 
Paulinus, the Roman general, fled with his men, when the 
Britons, under the command of Queen Boadicea, murdered all 
the inhabitants of London, and ſet fire to that city, If this be 
true, the fatal engagement which completed the ruin of our 
brave anceſtors 2 been fought near London; for we àre 
told that Paulinus ſallied forth from his camp, and totally de- 
feated the Britons, whom ſucceſs had rendered negligent, by 
which they were ſlain in great numbers. That it has been a 
Roman camp is evident from the remains of the general's Præ- 
torium, in the South-Weſt angle of the field, although it is now 
called Jack Straw's Caſtle. At a ſmall diſtance from Highbury- 
Barn has been lately erected a moſt elegant ſet of buildings, 
called Highbury-Place. They are very lofty and uniform, and 
command a moſt delightful proſpect of the adjacent country. 
Iſlington, in proportion to its ſize, contains as many public 
houſes as any other village round London; beſides which there 
are many hacks of public entertainment adjoining to it that 
deſerve particular notice. The firſt of theſe is the White- 
Conduit-Houſe, ſo called from a conduit which ſtands before 
the door ſurrounded with white ſtone. It has very handſome 
gardens, laid out with great taſte, and at the upper-end of the 
middle-walk is the picture of a ruin, done with ſo much art, 
that a perſon viewing it at a diſtance is deceived, and imagines 
it to be real. The walks in the gardens are extremely fine, and 
in the centre there is a large baſon of water, which, with the 
plantations, makes the whole very delightful. Beſides other 
rooms there are two exceeding large, the one above the other, 
and in the ſummer great numbers of people reſort hither to 
drink tea, coffee, &c. | 
At the South-end of Logos boy gardens to which great 
numbers of genteel people reſort, during the ſummer, to drink 
the waters of a chalybeate ſpring. The place is called New- 
Tunbridge, and the walks are laid out in ſo rural a manner as 
to imitate the ſimplicity of nature. But of all the public places 
of entertainment in the neighbourhood of Iſlington, that which 
deſerves the moſt particular notice is Sadlers-Wells. This is a 
ſpacious building ſituated near the New-River, and was licenſed 
by act of parliament in 1753- In this place, during the 
ſummer-ſeaſon, a variety of entertainments are exhibited, to 
which great numbers of people reſort ; and as the price is but 
ſmall, it is no uncommon thing to ſee the girl who draws beer 
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tradeſman's daughter; and the girl who drives a wheelbarrow, 
joſtling the elbow of a kept miſtgeſs. It is incredible to think 
what numbers of people of all ranks flock to this, and the 
before- mentioned places, during the ſummer-ſeaſon, particularly 
females:  _. | 1 Fo 
To ſee, and to be ſeen, in crowds they run, 
Some to undo, and ſome to be undone; - 


Dxypen. 
We muſt not leave Iflington without taking notice of the 
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TE NEW AND. COMPLE 


; Tt is known by. the name of the Sen and the ſcheme 


for making it was projected by Mr. 


Dingley in the year 1760. 


By means of this road a communication 1s now opened between 


the city and the Weſt-end of the town, without being under 


the .difagreeable neceſſity of travelling over the ſtones. It is 
about a mile in length, and one of the handſomeſt roads in 


England. To keep. it in proper repair, a toll is taken for 
| horſes and carriages, without having connection with any other 
truſt. 7 a 5 5 Fu 8 . | BED 
Io the Weſt of Iſlington is the village of PANCRAS, ſituated - 
in the high North-road from London. The moſt diſtinguiſhed: 
building in it is the church, which is a plain Gothic ſtructure, 
and conſiſts only of a low ſquare tower, without a ſpire. 
Divine ſervice is performed in this church only the firſt Sunday 
in the month; the living, however, is very valuable, and in the 


gift. of the dean and chapter pf St. Paul's. The church-yard 


Contains a prodigious number of tomb-ſtones, the chief part 


of which are erected to the memory of Roman- Catholics, it 
being the principal place of interment for thoſe 1 N in the 


planted with trees. 


.neighbourhood of London. This hamlet, or pariſh, is very 
extenſive, and the buildings in it are widely diſperſed. 


— 


and the houſe is now uſecꝭ as a boarding- ſchool. 


There are only a few houſes near the church, one of which 


Was formerly a place of public entertainment, and noted for a 
mineral ſpring; but the waters have been ſome time deſerted, ' 


T0 the. South of the church, almoff adjoining to the road, 


is the Small-Pox-Hoſpital, for inoculating N before their 


admittance into that at Cold-Bath-Fields. It is a ſtately edifice, 
magnificent without profuſion, and plain without meanneſs. 


In the centre, on the top, is a cupola, and the whole is ſur- 
rounded with a large piece of ground well laid out, and neatly . 


| ear this is a ſmall place called BATTLE- 
.Bx1DGE, where there is a mineral ſpring much frequented by 


the inhabitants of London. 


„On the Eafſt:fide of Gray's-Inn-Lane-Road, from Battle 


Bridge, are many new buildings lately erected, among which is 


a chazity-ſchool for the education of poor children, the ſons and 


daughters of Welch parents. It was erected in 1772, and is 


ſupported by voluntary contributions. To the aſt of this 


building is a place of public entertainment called Bagnigge- 


Wells, much frequented in ſummer. This place has been long 
noted for a mineral ſpring, but it is now more particularly 
reſorted to on account of its gardens, which have been greatly 


' improved, and laid out in the moſt agreeable manner. On one 


ſide of the gardens is a long room, which is very elegantly fitted 


up; and round the 


who lived in a ſmall hut near it about the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century. EY | | 


dens are convenient little boxes for the 
accommodation of the company. Near to Bagnigge-Wells is 
a place called Birack-Mary's-HoLE, from a black woman 


To the North of Pancras is KEN TISsH-Towx, which was 


formerly a very ſmall village, but is now become a conſiderable 

lace. The air here is eſteemed exceeding wholeſome, for 
which reaſon many of the citizens of London, and others, have 
built houſes. in it, ſome of which are very handſome. There is 


no pariſh-church in this place, but they have a good chapel of 
. eaſe, which belongs to St. Pancras. - Here are ſeveral boarding- 
. ſchools, and many public-houſes, it being much reſorted to, | 
eſpecially in ſummer-time, by the inhabitants of London. 


The next village we come to is HamesTEAD, which was 


once very ſmall, but is now of conſiderable extent. The ſitua- 
tion of this village is. exceeding delightful, and. the air is 
; eſteemed particularly clear and wholeſome. Among other build- 


ings here 1s a public place called the Long-Room, where the 
ntry meet to amuſe themſelves. There is alſo an afſembly- 


manner. Moſt of the gentlemen. in the village pay an annual 
fubſcription, but others pay 2s. 6d. each time of admittance. 


In this WA is a very handſome church for the uſe of the 
eſides which there is a neat chapel, and a meet- 
. ing-houſe for Proteſtant-Diſſenters. | | 


inhabitants ; 
At the North extremity of this village is a heath or common, 


as to command one of the moſt extenſive proſpects in the king- 
dom. At the bottom of the heath, towards Highgate, is Caen- 


Wood, where there is a handſome ſeat belonging to the right 


honourable Earl Mansfield. 


 HiGHGATE received its name from its ſituation on a hill, and 


from a gate which was erected by the Biſhop of London upwards 
of 400 years ago, where a toll was paid by- carriages, as the 


road at that time ran through a part of the biſhop's park.. This | 


te, however, has been taken down ſome years, and the road 
Jaid entirely open. The church, although only a chapel of eaſe 


room, ſixty feet long and thirty broad, adorned in a very elegant 


— 


- which is adorned with many handſome pe and ſo elevated 
Þ 


to Hornſey, is a very ancient ſtructure, and adjoining to it was 


formerly a ſmall hermitage, but not the leaſt remains of it are 
now to 1 In the beginning of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
bethy the lord-chief- baron Cholmondeley founded and endowed 


a free-ſchool hers for grammar-learning, which was afterwards 
r. 


enlarged; and 
to it. 5 | | 
Highgate is extremely populous, and in it are many ſeats 
belonging to the gentry, beſides a great number of public-houſes. 
The proſpect from hence over Londbn and its neighbourhood, 


Sandys, Archbiſhop of York, added a chapel 


| 


- 


TE BRITISH TRAVELLER. © | 


— A 10 255 5 3 32 | 5 ; — 
Surrey, Kent, and the river Thames“ is really aſtoniſhing, aud 


the variety of _— which preſent themſelves to the Geht, 6) 
the mind with admiration. But the moſt remarkable panic 


in this village is, a cuſtom uſed at ſeveral of the Public-houſes 


manner to be ſworn. If 5 the words 


except you like: the other better.” 


that merit particular deſcription. 


called ſwearing, which is practiſed on thoſe country peopſe 
ſtop in the village for refreſhment in their way to 4 15 
form of this ridiculous ceremony is as follows: : 
A large pair of horns being fixed to the end of a long pol 
are held to the perſons, and they are preſſed in the moſt ea ” 
of the oath 
iſe never to eat 


are repeated aloud, viz. * t they will 
they will never 


brown bread while they can get white; | that 


drink ſmall beer while they can get ſtrong ; that they will never 


kiſs the maid while they can enjoy the miſtreſs;” with many other 
expreſſions to the ſame purpoſe, which are repeated white the 
perſon, inſtead of a Bible, claps his hand upon one of the horns, 
after which he kiſſes them, and gives a ſhilling to be ſpent % 
the company. This ridiculous ceremony is altered, A oni 
to the ſex of the party, and to each article they uſe the words 
From whence this ſtrange 
cuſtom originated is not known, but from the, ſituation of the 
village on the high road, and being hear London; we may ſup. 
ole it to have been firſt uſed by ſome humorous publican, to 
initiate the lower ſort of country people into the manner of the 
inhabitants of London, when they paſſed through here, in order 
to ſettle in the metropolis. | TE SY 
To the North-Wett of Hi 
It is ſituated in a valley, and t 


beate is a village called Hoary 
New-River winds through it, 


which makes it in ſummer- time exceeding pleafant. The church 


is a poor irregular ſtructure, and faid to have been built out of 
the ruins of an ancient caſtle, which ſtood on a piece of ground 


called Lodge-Hill. There are ſeveral ſeats here, but not any 


About a mile from this village, nearer London, is Hornſey. 


Wood, which is properly little more than a thicket; for although 


it covers a large extent of ground, yet the ſmall trees, {hrubs, 
and buſhes are ſo interwoven, that in ſome places it is impaiſable. 
At the corner of this wood is a large ra where in ſummer. 
time many: people reſort to drink tea, &c. but its trade has of 


late years much decreaſed, owing to the ou number of houſes 


and a ſmall church; but neither of 


on the ſame plan being eſtabliſhed nearer London: 
North of Highgate is a large track of land called Finchley- 
Common, which has long been remarkable us a particular ſpot 
for the commiſſion of robberies; and it has been uſual to erect 
gibbets on it, where ſome of the moſt notorious malefaQors 
have been hung in chains. On the Weſt of the common is 
the village of FINCHLEY, which has ſome good houſes in it, 
theſe merit particular de- 
ſcription. Mm EIS i ore ops ns 3s: 
North-Eaſt of Finchley is a ſmall but agreeable village called 
Cornxy-HaTcH; and a little further is another village called 
SOUTHGATE, In this laſt is a handſome ſeat belonging to the 
Duke of Chandos. It is a large regular building, with very 
ſpacious gardens behind; and the ſituation is fo pleaſant that his 
grace often viſits it during the courſe of the ſummer. 
ENFIELD, the next place we come to, is an agreeable town, 


and contains many good buildings. It is ſaid to have been 


anciently called Enfen, from its fituation among fens and in. 
marſhy ground. It had anciently a royal ſeat, : ſuppoſed to have 
been built in the reign of Henry VII. and in the laſt century it 
was noted for being the reſidence of a great number of tanners, 
but at pool little of that trade is carried on here. The town 
is pleaſantly ſituated, and being at a moderate diſtance from the 
metropolis, there are ſeveral boarding-ſchools in it for the edu- 
cation of youth of both ſexes, The church ſtands about the 
middle of the town, and is a low Gothic ſtructure, without 


containing any thing remarkable. There is alſo a meeting for 


Proteſtant-Diſſenters; and near the town are ſeveral handſome 


were planted, and the whole well ſtocked with game. 


enjoyed the diverſion of huntin 
were common in thoſe warlike times. As commerce and a love 


ſeats, among which the moſt: conſpicuous is that belonging to 
Mellith, Eſq. It is ſituated 2 a beautiful park, and 1s a 


handſome and extenſive building. At one end of it is a ſquare 


tower, with a clock, above which is a dome, terminated by a 
ball and vane. Enfield has a weekly market on Saturday ; and 
is diſtant from London ten miles. ; 
North-Weſt of the town is Enfield-Chace, the remains of 
an ancient foreſt that belonged to the citizens of London in the 
reign of Henry IT. This foreſt extended from that part of the 
city called Houndſditch to above twelve miles North, and was 
the joint property of the whole corporation. Here the citizens 
and ſuch other exerciſes 35 


of induſtry.increaſed, theſe diverſions: were in a great meaſure 
neglected, the foreſt was gradually laid open, and at laſt became 
in general the property private perſons. > | 
nfield-Chace, the only part now remaining of this extenfive 
foreſt, has been many years the pro rty of the crown, and 15 
at preſent annexed to the Dutchy of | pak? i When James 1. 
refded at Theobald's, the chace was well ſtocked with deer, 


that prince being exceeding fond of hunting; but the army of 


the parliament, during the civil wars, deſtroyed all the game, 


cut down the trees, and let the ground out in ſmall farms. In 
this ſtate it continued till the: Refloration, when youn 18 
ately, 


however, 
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2 gert uantities of timber have been cut down, and 
however | be. for farms by order of government. The 


the land ois appointed by the crown, has in it a very elegant. 


rangers Wi the Lodge; and on the borders of the chace are 
eat 1 ſeats belonging to perſons of quality. Adjoining to 

held Chace, on the Weſt-ſide, is a pleaſant village called 
Fate BaRNET, and formerly much frequented on account of 
a al ſpring: The church is a ſmall low edifice, not 


| 185 any thing remarkable. Near this is another village 
. 


called WHETSTONE, in which are ſeveral good houſes belong- 


: try and citizens of London. 3 
* af > Faſt of Enfield-Town -is a en called PoNDERs- 


50981 and a meeting for Proteſtant-Diſſenters. Proceeding 
ban hence towards the metropolis, we come to EDMONTON, 
which was anciently a ve mall village, but by the great 
- creaſe of buildings is now 10 conſiderable, that the gentry who 
ide in it have a public aſſembly-room. The form of this 

; ola is very ifregular, the houſes being ſcattered along the 
- * ſeparated by gardens and encloſures; but there are 
* good buildings, ind ſeveral convenient public-houſes for 
the accommodation of travellers. The church is a convenient 
ſtructure; but does not contain any thing remarkable. . On the 
ſame road adjoining to Edmonton, is the ancient village of 
TorTENHAM, commonly called Tor TENHAM-HIioR-CRoss, 
from a croſs being erected here in memory of Queen Eleanor. 
This croſs is ſtill ſtanding, and perfect as to its original form, 
though greatly decayed by time. The manor of this place muſt 
have been very conſiderable in ancient times, for when David, 
King of Scotland, was Earl of Huntingdon, he got a grant of it 
from his brother-in-law, Henry I. and when his ſiſter, Queen 
Matilda, founded the monaſtery of the Holy Trinity, in London, 
King David ſettled this manor, with all its revenues, upon the 
rior and rnonks of- that convent. At the general diſſolution it 
was given to Howard, Lord Effingham; but that nobleman 
having been attainted, it became the property of the dean and 

chapter of St. Paul's. In this village 1s an alms-houſe founded 
by one Zancher, a Spaniard, who was the firſt confectioner ever 
known in England. There are alſo a free-ſchool, and a charity- 
ſchool for twenty girls, who are both clothed and educated. 

The Lord Coleraine had formerly a feat here, with a conſiderable 
landed eſtate annexed to it; but his lordſhip dying without 
legitimate iſſue, it became the property of the crown, till ſome 

few years ago, when James Townſend, Efq. alderman of London, 

having married a natural daughter of the Lord Coleraine, his 
reſent Majeſty made him a free grant of the whole eſtate, which 
be enjoyed till his death. CCC 
The pariſ of Tottenham is large, and the living extremely 
rich. The church has a romantic appearance, being ſituated 
on the top of a hill, near which runs a ſmall ſtream called the 

Moſelle. In Popiſh times the devotees uſed to frequent a well 
in this pariſh, which the prieſts ſaid had the virtue of curing 
almoſt all diſorders. Many pretended miracles were wrought 
at this place; and as- moſt of the patients were laid under 


contributions, for the good of holy mother church, the prieſts 


reaped conſiderable advantages. Tottenham is at preſent a 
very agreeable villa ge, and contains many good houſes ; 
as alſo ſeveral genteel boarding-ſchools for the education of, 
outh. 11 ee 5 
: Nearer to London, on the ſame road, is STAMFoRD-HILL, 
in different parts of which are ſeverat handſome buildings; 
though none of them ſufficiently conſpicuous to merit particular 
deſcription. 9 1 | ret 

To the South of Stamford-Hill is a place called UPPER“ 
CLAPTON, in which many good buildings have been lately 
erected; as allo a very neat chapel. BET Cf 7 

The next place we come to is NEWINGTON, otherwiſe called 
STOKE-NEWINGTON. It was formerly a ſmall village, but 
the ſituation being near London, many of the citizens have 
built houſes in it, ſo that it is now become very populous, and 


here there are ſome handſome houſes, ſeveral boarding- 


/ 


. 
. 
— 

* 


appears rather like a large town than a village. The church is 


a ſmall, low, Gothic ſtructure, and belongs to the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul's. Here is alſo a Diſſenting meeting-houſe, 
where great numbers of thoſe people conſtantly attend divine 
ſervice. Behind the church is a pleaſant grove, ſhaded with 
tall trees; and in different parts of it are ſeats for the accom- 
modation of thoſe who frequent it for the benefit of the air. 
Among other handſome houſes in wis village is one erected 
in the year 1700, by Thomas Gunſton, Eſq. lord of the manor, 
but that gentleman dying juſt as it was finiſhed, it became the 
property of Sir Thomas Abney, lord-mayor of London, who had 
married his only ſiſter. Mifs Abney, daughter of that gentle- 
man, is now ſole proprietor of this manor, and lives in the 
houſe, which is one of the moſt elegant for a private family 
any where near London. There is alſo another elegant houſe, 
which formerly belonged to Mr. Cooke, a Turkey-merchant, 
who left it to his lady, and at her death is was purchaſed by 
the honourable George Perrot, one of the barons of the Court 
of Exchequer. | . 5 
ear N 

TON-GREEN, a very elegant place, and chiefly inhabited by the 
citizens of London. The principal part conſiſts of a handſome 


* 


ewington, and partly in the ſame pariſh, is NEWING- . 


C 


| 


pariſh of - Iſlington. 


minations ; and, on the whole, Hackney is at preſent both a 


— 


ſquate, ſurrounded with good buildings. In the centre is a 
large graſs-plat, with gravel-walks leading from each of the 
angles; and on one of the ſides is a handſome meeting-houſe 
for Proteſtant-Diſſenters. A | | 
About a mile to the South of Newington is a village 
called KincsLaNnD, which is a hamlet, belonging to the 
| Here was anciently an hoſpital for 
lepers, the chapel belonging to which is {till ſtanding, and, 
from its appearance, 1s of great antiquity. Divine ſervice 
wigs in this chapel once eyery Sunday, and the profits 
of the miniſter ariſe from the voluntary ſubſcriptions of the 
inhabitants. . 1 „ 
To the Eaſt of Kingſland is the ancient village of Hackney, 


which contains more country-ſeats belonging to the citizens of 


London than any other round the metropolis. Many elegant 
buildings have been lately erected near it, by which it is in a 


manner joined to Clapton and Homerton, two other villages 


in its neighbourhood. It is from this .village that the coaches 
tet to the people in London firſt received the name of Hackney- 
Coaches; for in the laſt century ſuch numbers of people were 
frequently going to ſee their friends here, that it occaſioned 
them often to hire horſes or carriages for that purpoſe ; ſo that 
in courſe of time the epithet Hackney was added to all carri- 
ages that went from London to this village; and the name has 
been ſince diffuſed not only through the principal cities in Eng- 
land, but alſo in Scotland and hated. 

The pariſh of Hackney is very large, and contains ſeveral 
hamlets; among which are Clapton on the North, Dalſton 
and Shacklewell on the Weſt, and Homerton on the Eaſt. The 
church, which is a very ancient Gothic ſtructure, was a diſtinct 
rectory and vicarage in the year 1292, and dedicated to St. 
Auguſtine. At that time it belonged ts the Knights Templars; 
but on the ſuppreſſion. of their order, it was granted to the 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, from whom the church is 
ſuppoſed to have received the preſent appellation of St. John. 
It is a vicarage in lay hands, but in all eccleſiaſtical matters it 
is ſubject to the Biſhop of London. Beſides the church there 
are ſeveral meetings for Proteſtant-Diſſenters of different deno- 


flouriſhing and populous village. The hamlets of HomtRToON, 
DaLSTON, and CLAPTON, Which are in the neighbourhood 
of Hackney, are very pleaſantly ſituated, and contain many 
handſome buildings. Clapton, in particular, is very large, and 
in it are a great number of good houſes, belonging to the gentr 
and citizens of London. Here is alſo a good reſervoir, which 
ſupplies not only the hamlet of Clapton, but likewiſe the village 
of Hackney, with water. 0 > 

_ North-Eaſt of Hackney is a large open piece of ground called 


Hackney-Marſh, where, ſome few years ago, were ' diſcovered - 


the remains of a Roman highway. 1 | 
The next and laſt place we have to mention in this county 
is a village called Bow, which is ſeparated fk another vil- 
lage called Stratford, in Eſſex, by a branch of the river Lea. 
This village is remarkable for having the firſt ſtone bridge in 
it ever erected in England, the particulars of which are as 
follow : 1 ts ; 
Matilda, the queen of Henry I. often went to viſit the ſhrine 
of the nunnery at Barking in Eſſex, to which ſhe uſually rode 


* 


on horſeback. | 
attendants were croſſing at Old-Ford, the water, by a ſudden 
rain, had ſwelled conſiderably, fo that the queen narrowly 
eſcaped drowning, after the loſs of feveral of her attendants. 
In memory of this ſignal deliverance, ſhe cauſed a bridge to be 
built at this place, different from all others in the kingdom, it 
being a ſtone Gothic arch. The place where it was built was 
then called the Strait-ford; and the people, who had never ſeen 
a ſtone arch over a river before, called it a Bow, or the Bow, 
near Strait-ford, from. which its preſent name is derived, namely, 
STRATFORD-LE-Bow. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth this 
village was remarked for being the place of reſidence tor Bakers, 


who ſupplied the city of London with bread ; from whence 


it was taken to town in carts, and fold to the people at 
their own doors. | 

The church is very ancient, and there is great reaſon to 
believe that it was firſt erected by Queen Matilda. 
formerly only a chapel of eaſe to Stepney ; but it has for ſeveral 
years been made a diſtin pariſh of itſelf, There are ſeveral 
monuments both in the church and church-yard, but few of 
them contain any remarkable inſcriptions. About the middle 
of the North-wall, on the South: ſide, is a ſtone to the memory 
of Mrs. Joyce Hunt, ſpinſter, who died the 24th of January 
1758, aged eighty-three. | 

Adjoining to the church is an excellent free-ſchool, founded 
in the year 1694, for thirty boys, who are clothed and inſtructed 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, and Latin. In this village are 
great numbers of Scarlet-Dyers and Calico-Printers, Who live 
here from the particular convenience of the place for the execu- 
tion of their buſineſs. Here was formerly a manufactory for 
making porcelaine ; but it not anſwering the expectations of 
the projectors, it has for ſome time been laid aſide, and the place 
converted to other purpoſes, 105 
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A Biographical Account of the moſt eminent Men who were born in ff lady, hoſe name is not known, but whom. he hath 1. 

e e | | us in 6 under the name of Roſalinda. Leaving this "a 


15 T give a liſt of all he diſtinguiſhed characters in London 
| and Middleſex would far exceed the bounds of this work; 


and to omit ſome of the moſt celehrated would be derogatory to 


to the reader. We 


our engagements, and an indignity offered 


ſhall-therefore only ſelect the following, whoſe diſtinguiſhed | 


abilities will make their names remembered 


* x 


| ſo long as learning 
and virtue are known among mankind. | | 


Sir Tuomas Monz was born in Milk-Street, in the city of 
London, in the year 1480, his father, Sir John More, having F 


| been one of the judges of the Court of King's-Bench. When 
he had paſſed through the grammar-ſchools he was ſent to 


Oxford, and aſterwards entered at Lincoln's-Inn to ſtudy the 


; 
i 


n 


laws of the nation. He was called up to the bar; but 


munici 
gabe he made a very conſiderable figure as a lawyer, yet 


the clafſic authors were his greateſt favourites. | 

Sir Thomas was about Trier years of age when he married, 
and had ſeveral children; but when Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
oppoſed the diffolutian of religious houſes, More took part with 
hin, and contraQted a very cloſe intimacy with the monks of 


the Charter-Houſe. During the time he viſited the Charter- 
Houſe, he became acquainted with the celebrated Jane Shore, 


the favourite miſtreſs of Edward IV. but then reduced ſo low, 
r-end of Golden-Lane, near Old-Street, 


. as to ſu at the up 
begging, though ede manner, alms from ſuch as paſſed 


that way. He obtained feveral lucrative employments at court, | 
and on the diſgrace of Cardinal Wolſey, was advanced to the 


A. 


great ſtiekler for the 
going to break off all dep 
Feigge the 

retired life. 
who ſeldom advanced any of his 


apal ſupremacy, and finding the king Was 


ut in this he was * for Henry 


ubjects without degrading 


them in the end, reſolved that Sir Thomas More thould ſuffer 
the ſame fate. He was undoubtedly a moſt ſevere ſtickler for 
„which is the more ſurpriſing, as he 
had entered into the ſpirit of the fineſt writers of antiquity ; . 
thoſe 


all the errors of Popery 


it is often impoſſible to account for all, or indeed any 

frailties to which mankind are, by nature, ſubject. 
When Fiſher was attainted, Sir Thomas More ſtood ſo firmly 

to his intereſt, that he was accuſed of an overt act of high- 

treaſon; in denying the king's ſupremacy, and being brought 
to a mock trial, Fe received ſentence of death, and was be- 
headed on Tower-Hill, on the 5th of July 15935. He was of 


a gay, pleaſgnt diſpoſition, and indulged his vein for humour 


even to the laſt, hen he was firſt committed to the Tower, 
the gentleman-porter aſking for his fee, which is the upper 
garment, Sir Thomas took off his cap to give him, ſaying 
© This is the uppermoſt * I have.” But that not Fl 
cing, he took out a handful of angels, which he gave to the 


officer. A knight who was preſent, ſaid, “ He was glad to 


find he was ſo full of angels.“ Les, replied Sir Thomas, I 

always love to have my beſt friends about me.” After he had 
been cloſe priſoner for ſome time, his books were all taken from 

him, on which he ſhut up the windows of his room; and being 

aſked why he did ſo? © It is time, ſaid he, to ſhut up ſhop, 

when the ware is all gone. On the day of his execution, as 

he was mounting the ſcaffold, he ſaid to one of the officers, 

« Friend, help me up, and when I come down, let me ſhift for 

myſelf.” When the executioner aſked him forgiveneſs, he 

readily anſwered, «© Why, man, thou haſt never offended me, 

but my neck is ſo ſhort, that you will have no credit in cutting 
it off,” When he laid his head down on the block, having a 

long grey beard, he ſtroked it, and ſaid to the executioner,, “ 1 

pray you, let me lay my beard over the block, leſt you ſhould 
cut it ; for though you have a commiſſion to cut | 

ou have none to cut off my beard.” His remains were interred 


in Chelſca-Church, where a monument, with an inſcription 


written by himſelf, are ſtill to be ſeen, He was the author of 
ſeveral works, but his moſt celebrated piece is that called 
Utopia, which 
\ Burnet, | 
 W1LLIaM CAMDEN, the great antiquarian, and author of 
the Britannia, was born in the Old-Bailey in the year 1551, 
and educated in Chriſt's-Hoſpital, St. Paul's-School, and after- 


| wards at Oxford, where he took the _ of bachelor of arts. 


His firſt — N was that of ſecond maſter of Weſtminſter- 
School; at laſt he was appointed head maſter; but he 
reſigned it for a place much more ſuitable to his genius and 
diſpoſition, namely, Clarencieux, king at arms. He wrote a 
Greek grammar for the uſe of Weſtminſter-School, and ſpent 


many 


' where a monument has been erected to his memory, He m 
hiſtory his favourite ſtudy, and founded a e 


it at Oxford. | 


endence on the court of Rome, he 


zreat ſeal, in order to enjoy the pleaſures of a | 
5 VIII. 


has been tranſlated into Engliſh by Biſhop 


years in compiling his Britannia, which has been ſince' 
publiſhed, with notes, by the late Biſhop Gibſon. He died the: 
gth of November 162g, and was-interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 


or promoting 


dignity of lord-high-chancellor of England, an office which he 
with integrity upwards of three years; but being a 


1 


ad 


a 


OY * 


my head, 


up to London, and by the patepnage of Sir Philip Sd 


1399. 


born at York-Houſe in the Strand in the year 1661. 


addreſſed itſel 


b 


| 


reputation all over Europe, that Chriſtian IV. King of 


Attor 


year. But he was ſoon furpriſed with a ſtran 
tune, and all his 
into parli 
too glaring a nature, and ſupported by too poſitive evidence, to 
| be denied. He confeſſed himſelf guilty, and received judgment 


Highgate 


8. retreat, he eau 
recommended to Queen Elizabeth, Who appointed hi * 
laureat. In 1380 he was made Tecretaty to the Lade 


Wilton, lord -deputy of Ireland, -whem he accompanied 
that 3 by his my intereſt, — et 
generoſity, he obtained a grant of lands in Munſter 10 ” 
amount of goco aeres. Here he liyed'for-ſome tim 0 
of affluence, and employed his leiſure- hours in 
of his Fairy-Queen, Which had been begun lon 
_ the breaking out of the .cebellion, raiſed by the Far of 
Tyrone, he was obliged to abandon Ireland, and return on 
more to London, where he died in extreme poverty, in the v 
He was interred near Chaucer, in * eſtminſter-Ap,” 
where, about thirty years after his death, a monument yy, 
erected to his memory. 51585 | 
Sir FRANCIS BACON, the fon. of the lord-keeper Bacon, wa 
: | While 
a young, his father took him often to court, and 
Elizabeth aſd to call him her young lord-keeper. — 
ſuch progreſs in grammatical-learning, that when only twelwe 
years of age he was admitted into Trinity-College, Cambridge 
under the tuition of Dr. Wright, afterwards Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. The ſtudy of the ſchools was then little better 
than ſophiſtry, but Bacon had a ſoul ſuperior to prejudice, ang 
ſuch as could not be confined within the ſmall circle of wha 
was e ſeience. He ſaw that the ſtudy of nature 
to the ſenſes, and that without the uſe of in. 
ſtruments in order to try experiments, all attempts to inveſti 
it would be vain and fruitleſs. When he had gone through 
the forms of the college, as a gentleman-commoner, he went 
over to France as ſecretary to Sir Amias Powlet, the Engliſh 
ambaſſador. While in France, his father the lord-keeper died, 


time in a ſtate 
detore * 


and his mother having ſent for him home, he was entered 3 
1] ſtudent in Gray's-Inn, and in proper time called up to the bat. 


When be was only twenty-ſeven years of age, he was 
pointed one of the, queen's council, and afterwards regiſter of 
the ſtar-chamber. . 5 x 

On the acceſſion of James I. he was honoured with knight. 
hood, and appointed ſolicitor-general. He was ſoon after made 

-general ; and when the Lord Egerton reſigned the great 

ſeal, Bacon was created a peer, and conſtituted lord-high-chan- 

cellor of England. During his leiſure- hours he applied himſelf 
fo cloſely to the ſtudy of nature, that although he did not live 


os hiloſophy brought to a ſtate of perfection, yet he not 

only 1 | 
made room for all thoſe improvements that have laid open the 
' ſecrets of nature to the meaneſt capacities. 
was raiſed to the dignity of Viſcount St. Alban's, and appeared 


the way, but alſo pointed out the road which has 
A. D. 16921, he 


with great pomp and fplendour at the opening of the ſeſſion 
of parliament, which met on the goth of January of the ſame 
reverſe of for- 
honours totally annihilated, A bill was brought 
liament againſt him for bribery, and the crime was of 


to pay a fine of 40,0001. to be deprived of all his employments, 
rendered incapable of ever ſitting in the Houſe of Lords, and to 
be impriſoned in the Tower during his majeſty's pleaſure. The 


king, however, remitted his ſentence, and ſuffered him to retire 


'privately, on an annual penſion of 1,800]. | 
During the remainder of his life he devoted his time to the 


' purſuits of literature; and it appears from the works he com- 


_ during this period, that, notwithſtanding his misfortunes, 
is thoughts were ſtill free, vigorous, and noble. He died at 
on the gth of April 1626, and was buried at St. 


Alban's. 
. In160 Jones, the celebrated architect (whom we have often 


| mentioned in the courſe of this work) was born about the year 


1572, in the neighbourhood of St. Paul's, London. In what 


manner he received his firſt education we are not informed, 


different conjectures having been advanced on that head. Be 
this as it may, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf early by the extraordi- 
nary progreſs he made in the art of drawing and deſigning, 
and was particularly noted for his ſkill in the practice of land- 


ſcape painting. Theſe admirable talents introduced him to the 
knowledge of the Earl of Pembroke, who was a great patro" 
of all liberal ſciences. This nobleman, admiring Mr. Jones“ 


genius, took him under his protection, and ſent him abroad in 
order to perfect himſelf, by ſtudying the works of the beſt 
maſters in Italy, and the politer parts of Europe. Thus ſup- 

ported, he ſpent many years in completing his education: '9 
which end, chooſing Venice for the chief place of his reſidence, 
he ſuffered nothing of real value or merit to eſcape his attention: 
and the improvements he there made gave ſuch an eclat to hus 
Denmark, 
ſent for him, and appointed him his architect- general. In this 
poſt he continued tor' ſome years, and acquitted himſelf with 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed reputation, However, on the acceſhon 
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he returned to England; when, Anne, the; conſort 
ice; took him _ en in conſequence af letters 
| which ſhe had received from her brother the 
e Deng. The queen appointed him her architect; 


; on,” Joes not appear that he was employed in any works of 


-  -ortance till ſome years after; for, upon the death of Henry, 
3 of Wales, he went once more to Italy, and continued 
be me: years, improving himſelf fill further in his favourite 
o—_—_— his return to England a ſecond time, he was made 
dal overſeer of his majeſty's works throughout England, 
ne; after which be finiſhed that magnificent edifice the Ban- 
uetting· Houſe at Whitehall. | thes 
q the king's orders, 4. D. 1620, he took an accurate ſurvey 
J Aer ſurpriſing group of ſtones on Saliſbury-Plain, commonly 
led Stone-Henge, and drew up an account, with his opinion 
* Aing that famous monument of antiquity, which he pre- 
ſented to the king. In this account, after much reaſoning, and 
2 long ſeries of authorities, he concludes at laſt that this ancient 
10 Fupendous pile muft have been . e a Roman temple, 
- ſcribed to Coelus, the ſenior of the Heathen gods, built after 
the Tuſcan order, and that it was erected when the Romans 
fouriſhed here, and probably betwixt the time of Agricola's 
vernment, and the reign of Conſtantine the Great. Mr. Jones 
was continued in all his employments by King Charles I. and it 
ars from the writings of ſeveral of our poets, that. his 
e deus were ſpent in deſigning proper decorations for 
ſtage. 8 | 
Ks the civil wars broke out, he adhered to his royal 
maſter from a principle of gratitude ; and ſo conſpicuous was 
his fidelity, that it a won him to very conſiderable loſſes. 
During the uſurpation, 
.vernment, and was conſtrained to pay 400l. by way of compo- 
fate of his maſter fat heavy 
on his mind; and though he {t1]} preſerved his office, after the 
death of that prince, 5 ag he did not live to ſee the reitoration 
of the royal family. | | 
interred in the chancel of St. Bennet's-Church, near Paul's- 
Wharf, London. Againſt the wall, at ſome diſtance from his 
ve, was a monument erected to his memory ; but it was de- 
itroyed by the fire in 1666. 
when 


This great architect was about ſeventy-nine years of 
he died, and retained all his faculties to the laſt. He left ſeveral 
manuſcripts, which were afterwards printed and publiſhed. 
He was perfectly well {killed in the mathematics, and had ſome 
inſight into the twö learned languages, Greek and Latin; 
beſides which, he had an excellent taſte for poetry. Theſe 


accompliſhments, however, were no more than the decorations 


and counterpart of his proper character, namely, that of an 
architect, of which he was certainly the greateſt that ever lived 
in Britain. The ſtrength of his genius, and the ſolidity of his 


judgment, enabled him to ſoar above vulgar prejudices; and 


had his ſucceſſors attended to the rules laid down by him, we 
might by this time have ſeen ſuch edifices erected, as would 
have been an honour to the projectors, and an ornament to 
the nation. | | 
BENJAMIN, or, as he is more commonly called, Bex 
Jonxsox, was the ſon of a clergyman in Weſtminſter, and 
born in that city in the year 1574, about a month after his 
father's death. He was educated firſt in a private ſchool in 
St. Martin's in the Fields, and afterwards in Weſtminſter-School, 
under the learned Mr. Camden; but his mother marrying a 
ſecond huſband, who was by trade a Bricklayer, Ben was obliged 
to leave the ſchool, and work at his ſtep-father's buſineſs. In 
reſentment to this indignity, he inliſted as a foldier in the army, 
and was ſoon after ſent to the Netherlands. In this character 
he is ſaid to have behaved with great bravery ; for having killed 
one of the enemy in ſingle combat, he brought off the Pois in 
ſight of both armies. On his return to England he entered 
himſelf a ſtudent of St. John's-College, Cambridge; but his 
finances not permitting him to purſue his ſtudies, he was glad 
to be admitted into a company of players. In this character 
he had another opportunity of ſignalizing his courage; for a 
quarrel happening between him and one of his fellow-aQors, 
a duel enſued, when Ben killed his antagoniſt. Whether he 
was ever tried for it, or not, is uncertain ; but we rather ima- 
gine he obtained the queen's pardon before any bill was found. 
The firſt play Ben · wrote was brought upon the ſtage by the 
intereſt of Shakeſpeare, who was then both an actor and mana- 
ger, and generally performed himſelf one of the principal parts 
of it. Thus encouraged, Ben's genius ripened apace; and from 
— regularly with a new play 
every year. After this he became more flow in his productions, 
though he ſtill continued to write. He was made poet-laureat, 
4. B. 1619, with an annual falary of x00}. He is ſaid to have 
mdulged himſelf very freely with his bottle, and although he 
was above want in his latter years, yet he was too bad an 
deconomiſt ever to ſave money. He attempted to write tragedy, 
but could never ſucceed in it. Some of his comedies are och 
lent, particularly, Every Man in his Humour, Volpone, and the 
Alchymiſt. He died in 1637, and was buried in Weſtminſter- 
ey, where a monument was erected to his memory. 
Sir THOMAS GRESHAM, an eminent merchant, and a gene- 
rous * to the public, was the ſon of Sir Richard Greſham, 
O. 32. x 


e was conſidered as di ſaffected to go- 


e died about Midſummer 1652, and was 
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Lord-Mayor of London, and born in that city in the year 1519. 
After ſtudying for ſome time at Cambridge, he refolved, in 


imitation of ſeveral of his predeceſſors, to apply himſelf to trade, 


and in this he met with ſuch uncommon ſucceſs; that he ſoon 
became one of the richeſt merchants in the kingdom. He 
managed the money-affairs. of the crown at Antwerp, during 
the reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Mary; and was not only 
continued in the ſame employment on the acceſſion of Queen 
Elizabeth, but was likewiſe raifed to the honour of knighthood. 
and conſtituted the queen's merchant. About the year 1560 he 
built his ſpacious and magnificent houſe in Biſhopſgate- Street, 
pot where. the Exciſe-Office now ſtands) which he 
afterwards endowed and converted into a college; and, in 1566, 
he eretted the ſuperb. fabric of the Royal-Exchange, for the 
reception of the merchants. This ſtructure was unhappily 
deſtroyed by the great fire in 1666, but was immediately rebuiſt 
by the city and the Mercers-Company. Sir Thomas died ſud- 
my on the 21ſt of November 1579, in the lixty-firſt year of 
is age. | | | 

John MiLToN (the celebrated author of Paradiſe Loſt, and 
the greateſt poet of his time) was born in Bread-Street, London, 
in the year 1608, He received the firſt rudiments of learning 


from a private tutor, but was afterwards ſent to St. Paul's- 


School, and from thence removed to Chriſt's-College, Cam- 


bridge, where he applied himſelf ſo cloſely to ſtudy, that even 


in his youth he laid the foundation of thoſe diſorders which never 
after forſook him ; and towards the latter part of his life he loſt 
his eye-ſight. He imbibed the fineſt ſentiments of the Greek 


and Roman claſſics, and ſtudied the Scriptures according to 


their true literal meaning. Aſter having taken his degree of 
maſter of arts, he left the univerſity,. and went to reſide with 
his father at a private houſe in Buckinghamſhire, In this ſtate 
of retirement he ſpent about five years, proſecuting his ſtudies 
with the greateſt aſſiduity; and here he wrote his celebrated 
pieces, the Maſque of Comus, L'Allegro, Il Penſeroſo, and 


| Lycidas. 


A. D. 1637 he ſet out on his travels, and ſpent ſome months 
at Paris, in company with the famous Hugo Grotius, ambaſſa- 
dor from the King of Sweden. From France he went into Italy, 
and ſpent ſome time at Florence, where he learnt to ſpeak-the 


language with all the fluency of a native. Venice alſo engaged 


his attention, and he ſpent a conſiderable time at Naples and 
Rome. When in Italy he received information that the flames 
of civil war were breaking out in England; in conſequence of 
which he immediately returned to his native country, in order 
to be a ſpectator of that ſtruggle which England was about to 
make in defence of its natural rights and privileges. As he 
had conceived the moſt inveterate antipathy againit the whole 
frame of the church of England, he publiſhed ſeveral ſpirited 
23 againſt the biſhops, which at that time made a con- 
erable noiſe. | | T 
A. D. 1642, he took a houſe in Jewin-Street, and opened a 
enteel academy for the inſtruction of young gentlemen ; and 
it appears, from a treatiſe he wrote on that ſubject, that no 
man was ever better qualified for diſcharging the duties of ſo 
important a character. In this office he ſo diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, that it was conſidered as a great favour to have a young 
gentleman admitted into his academy. About this time he 
married one Miſs Powel, the daughter of a gentleman of fortune 
in Worceſterſhire. This gentleman was a great royaliſt, and 
to him is generally aſcribed the difference which ſoon after aroſe 
between Milton and his wife. They had not been marricd 
above a month, when Mrs. Milton went to viſit her relations 
in the country, promiſing to return at a {tated time: but inſtead 
of fulfilling her engagements, ſhe ſent her huſband word, that 
ſhe was determined not to have any thing further to ſay to him. 
Milton had too much ſpirit not to reſent ſo groſs an inſult ; and 
therefore wrote his celebrated treatiſe on Divorce, which brought 
upon him the indignation of the Weſtminſter-Aſſembly, in 
whoſe defence he had learnedly written againſt the biſhops. He 
looked on the marriage-obligation as diſſolved; and it having 
been repreſented to his wife, that he was actually making his 
addreſſes to a young lady in St. Martin's-le-Grand, her pride 
and jealouſy took the alarm, and the friends of both were earneſt 
in effecting a reconciliation. One evening, when he was in 
company with this young lady, it was ſo contrived, that his 
wife ſhould be placed in an oppoſite chamber; when, in the 
midſt of the converſation, ſhe entered the room, and fell upon 
her knees before her huſband, who, after a few words, received 


her with open arms, and took her home to his houſe. They 


afterwards lived exceeding happy, ſhe being in every reſpect a 
very prudent woman. She bore him ſeveral children, and at laſt 


died in child-bed. 


When Oliver Cromwell aſſumed the reins of government, 
Milton was made Latin Secretary, ſoon after which he loſt the 
uſe of his fight, Though this affliction was very great, it did 
not prevent him from attending to the duties of his office, and 
even proſecuting his ſtudies by means of an amanuenſis, whom 


he procured to read to him. He married a ſecond wife, the 


daughter of 'one Captain Woodcock, of Hackney, who alſo 
died in child-bed about ten months after their marriage. Some 
time after the death of this lady, he married a third, the daughter 
of one Mr. Minſhal, a gentleman in Cheſhire, who ſurvived 
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him many years, as appears by her having been alive at Nant- 


8 
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wich, in the year 1729. 


4. D. 1665, he retired with his family to a ſmall houſe at 


Chalfont m Buckinghamſhire ; and here it a ge he finiſhed 
his great work on the Fall of Man. It was ſome time before 
the merit of this piece was diſcovered, party- prejudice having 
been fo violent during the reign of King Charles II. that the 
name of the author was ſufficient to have deſtroyed its. reputa- 
tion, had it been formed by the beſt writer in the univerſe. It 


has ſince, however, obtained its juſt reward, and will certainly 


render his name iminortal-ſo long as the Engliſh language is 
known. This great poet lived in an eaſy, though not affluent 
manner, till 1674, when he died of a fit of the gout in Bunhill- 
Fields, London. He was buried in St. Giles's-Church, Cripple- 
gate, but there was not any en erected in that place to 
perpetuate his memory. * 85 
he late Mr. Benſon, auditor of the Exchequer, has ſupplied 
that deficiency, by erecting a marble monument for him in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey. His diſtinguiſhed abilities occaſioned: the 
following lines to be written on the comparative difference be- 


tween him, Homer, and Virgil: 


Three poets in three diſtant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn ! 
Ihe firſt in loftineſs of thought ſurpaſs'd, 
The next in majeſty, and both the laſt. 
The force of nature could no further go, 
To make a third, ſhe join'd the former two. 


ABRAHAM COWLEY, who was equally celebrated for the 
urity of his life, as his poetical genius, was the ſon of a Grocer 
in Fleet- Street, where he was born in the year 1618. He was 
a poſthumous child, - being born after his father's death ; but 
this loſs was made up by the indulgent care of his. mother, who 
rocured his admiſſion as one of the king's ſcholars on the royal 
e at Weſtminſter. He diſcovered an early genius for 
poetry, and an old edition of Spencer's Fairy-Queen having 
accidentally come to his hands, he read it all over; and the 
ſtories of giants, knights, and enchanted caſtles, filling his 
mind with the moſt elevated notions, he publiſhed a volume of 
poems before he had attained his fifteenth year. Cowley re- 
mained at Weſtminſter-· School till he became perfectly acquainted 
with the learned languages; after which he was elected into 
Trinity-College, Cambridge, where he made conſiderable pro- 
eſs in the ſtudy of the ſciences, particularly botany, of which 
he became a perfect maſter. On the breaking out of the civil 
wars, he left the univerſity; and after the death of the king he 
followed the royal ſamily abroad, giving them all the advice, 
and doing them every ſervice in his power. From theſe views 
he came over to England in 1656; but was apprehended and 


committed to priſon, from whence he was not diſcharged till 


he had ſubmitted to comply with very rigorous conditions. At 
the Reſtoration, Cowley was offered ſeveral lucrative employ- 
ments ; but having ſpent great part of his time in an unſettled 
manner, and being fond of retirement, the king gave. him an 
eſtate at Chertſey in Surrey, where he lived about fix years, and 
died on the 28th of July 1667. He was interred with great 
funeral pomp in Wettminſter-Abbey, and a monument erected 
to his memory, with an inſcription on it, written by Dr. Sprat, 
afterwards Biſhop of Rocheſter. d 8 


When the king was informed of his death, he ſaid, Mr. Cow- | 


ley had not left a better man behind him in England, 

Isaac Barrow, D. D. was the ſon of an eminent merchant 
in London, where he was born in the year 1630. He was ſent, 
while very young, to the Charter-Houſe-School, but was ſo 
averſe to bring + and fo naturally miſchievous in his diſpo- 
ſition, that his father, who was a very pious man, heartily 
lamented he had ever been born. However, the old gentleman 
lived to ſee him an ornament and honour both to learning and 
religion, and often bleſſed God that he had made him the cher 
of ſuch a ſon. Barrow began his ſtudies in Trinity-College, 
Cambridge, of which he was choſen fellow when only eighteen . 
years of age. Here he ſtudied. phyſic and the mathematics, in 
the latter of which he is ſaid to have made greater progreſs than 
any Engliſhman, had ever done hefore. | 

A. D. 1656 he travelled abroad; and after viſiting his father, 
who was then at Paris, he went to Florence, Venice, Rome, 
and Naples; after which he 12 about a year in Turkey, and 
then returned to England. During his voyage from Italy to 
Smyrna, he was delivered in a ſignal manner 3 being taken 
by an Algerine corſair. The pirate attacked the ſhip in which 
he was, not far from the iſland of Malta; and in ſuch caſes 
every E on board is obliged to give what aſſiſtance they 
are able, Mr. Barrow was placed at one of the guns, and 
behaved with great courage during the engagement, till one of 
the enemy's guns burſting, it ſo intimidated them, that they 
tacked and ſheered off, with the loſs of ſeveral of their hands. 

A ſhort time after his return to England, he entered into 
orders, more in conformity to the ſtatutes of his college, than 
with any intent of ſoliciting for eccleſiaſtical preferments. He 
was choſen profeſſor of Greek, fellow of the Royal-Society, and 
profeſſor of Geometry in Greſham-College. He was alſo 
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choſen profeſſor of the mathematics in Cambridge, where he 
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ſermons have in them whatever wit or knowledę 


bim on it, he told them, 


brought that fort of learning to a ſtate of perfection unknog 
in former times; and in 1969 he reſigned. it in favour of f, 
friend and pupil the great Sir Iſaac Newton. The year fallow. 
ing he took the degree of doctor in divinity; and his uncle the 
' Biſhop of St, Aſaph, prefented him to a ſmall ſinecure in Wales. 
but he ſtill remained in the college as a fellow. ö 
4. D. 16% he was promoted to the dignity of maſter g 
Trinity-College by Charles II. who ſaid he was ſure he had be 
ſtowed it on the beſt fcholar in England. In 1675 he was cho... 
 vice-chancellor, which office he enjoyed but a ſhort time; 8 
was haſtily taken off by a violent fever in 1677. . ; 
RopxrT SouTH, D. D. was born at Hackney in 1, 
county, in the year 1639. He learned the Latin and Greek 
languages at Weſtminſter-School, under the famous Dr. Bug 
He was ſo remarkable for his knowledge in Latin, that he was 
appointed by the maſter to read prayers in the ſchool. Accord. 
ing to the rules of the foundation, he was ſent to finiſh his 
ſtudies in Chriſt- Church, Oxford, where he particularly diſtin- 
iſhed himſelf, by writing a copy of Latin verſes in praiſe gf 
Oliver Cromwell. Soon after the Reſtoration he complied 


ble place of a prebendary in the collegiate church of We. 
minſter. . | | 


and accompanied the honourable Mr. Hyde when he went am- 
baſſador to the King of Poland. He had a great averſion to 
Popery, and in the latter part of the reign of Charles II. he 
refuſed to accept of ſome biſhopries that were offered him, on 
condition of his complying with the corrupt meaſures of admi- 
niſtration. Dr. South was by nature endowed with ſuch a ſeve. 
rity of expreſſion, and had fo much ſarcaſtic humour, that when 
the Earl of Rocheſter pitched upon himas a divine of the church 
of England to diſpute with a Romiſh prieſt, King James II. 
objected to it, leſt his beloved idolatry ſhould be treated with too 
much ridicule. He complied heels with the Revolution, and 
took the oaths to the government, but refuſed a biſhoptic that 
was offered him, dent the perſon ejected had lived long with 
him in a ſtate of friendſhip. - He died in 1716, and was in- 


terred in Weltminſter-Abbey, where a handſome monument has 


been erected to his memory. | 

Dr. South was certainly a moſt admired preacher, and his 

could put to- 

gether. In his younger years he had imbibed the notions of 

Socinus ; but being'in company with ſome divines who ridiculed 
if they could eſtabliſh the doctrine of 

preſcience, he would immediately relinquiſh his former opinions, 


and that having been done to his utmoſt ſatisfaction, he became 


for ever after a. moderate Calviniſt. As an inſtance of the natu- 
ral turn of wit to which this gentleman was ſubject, we ſhall, 
for the amuſement of our readers, ſubjoin the following anec- 
dote : . od Fel Sta; 

Some time before his death he reſided at Caverſham in Oxford- 
ſhire, and having occaſion to come to London on particular affairs, 


| he took the opportunity of paying a morning viſit to his old friend 


Dr. Waterland. The doctor being rejoiced to ſee him, preſſed 
him to ſtay dinner, which he at length conſented to do; but the 
doctor's lady, who was a remarkable ceconomiſt, diſapproved of 


this, and calling her huſband into an adjoining room, began to 


expoſtulate with him on the abſurdity of aſking the gentleman to 
dine, when he knew ſhe was utterly unprovided. The doctor 


endeavoured to pacify her by ſaying it was his fellow-collegian, 


and he could not do leſs than aſk him to dine: he thereſore 
begged ſhe would compoſe herſelf, and haſten to provide ſome- 
thing elegant, for there was not a man in the world he reſpected 
more than the friend that was now come to ſee him. This, in- 
ſtead of mending the matter, made it worſe : the lady ſaid ſhe 
had already got a leg of mutton, and if he would be ſo filly 
to invite his friends upon ſuch occaſions, they ſhould take what 
ſhe had to give them, for the would not be put out of her way 
for any of them. The doctor was now provoked beyond all 
patience, and proteſted, that if it was not for the ſtranger then 


in the houſe, he would thraſh her. Dr. South, who had heard 


—GC. 


been ſecretary to the great Lord Bur 


the whole dialogue, and was not a little diverted, inſtantly ſtop- 
ped the diſpute, by ſaying, with his uſual humour, in a voice 
loud enough to be heard, © Dear doctor, as we have been 
friends ſo long, I beſeech you not to make a ſtranger of me 
upon this occation.” The lady, aſhamed of the diſcovery, fe- 
tired, and appeared no more that day, but ordered a handſome 
dinner to be ſerved up, and left the two doors to enjoy them- 
ſelves peaceably to their mutual ſatisfaction. | | 

Jonx STRYPE, was born at Stepney in this county, in the 
year 1643. His parents, who were in very reputable circum- 
ſtances, ſent him to St. Paul's-School, and from thence to Jeſus- 
College, Cambridge, where he finiſhed his ſtudies. When he 
had taken his degree of maſter of arts, he entered into hol) 
orders, and was preſented to a ſmall living in Eſſex, a thort time 
after which, he obtained the reQory of Low-Layton in the ſame 
county, | 3 | | 
He was ſtrongly attached to the ſtudy of hiſtory, and having 
contracted an acquaintance with one Sir Michael Hicks, a bel 
learned gentleman, who lived in his pariſh, and whoſe father had 
eigh, he obtained copies $ 
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with the act of uniformity, and was appointed chaplai 
the lord- chancellor | as heh who procured him hs 6 a 


A. D. 1676 he was appointed chaplain to the Duke of York, 
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and actions of th 


540 emi | he Quak 
| „ PENN, an eminent writer among the Quakers, 
7 — wg of the colony of Pennſylvania in e in 
50 MS fon of Sir William Penn, Knight, admiral of England, 
| _ n in the pariſh of St. Catharine's, London, October 14, 
I He received the firſt rudiments of learning at Chigwell 
2 ſex ; after which he was entered a gentleman-commoner of 
-4-Church in Oxford. He did not, however, remain long 
be = learned ſeminary, for having withdrawn himſelf from the 
. method of worſhip, and embraced the principles of the 
wy in a heavy fine, and then expelled the college. When 
we to his father he met with treatment ſtill more ſevere. 


He turned him out of doors, and refuſed to give him a fingle ſhilling 


ards | were | 
cient to damp the natural vigour of his ſpirit, nor extin- 


i the flame ol zeal that had been kindled in his mind. He 


was frequently apprehended and committed to priſon, for no | 


ſon but that he did not comply with the forms of the 
liſhed church. Sometimes he Ky abt ES in the Tower, 
1 others in Newgate, and ſometimes in Ireland, where his 
father, though ſtill diſſatisfied with him, had committed to his 
care the management of an eſtate. But the old gentleman was 


at laſt perfectly reconciled to him, and left him at his death a very 


lentiful fortune. : . 
Penn's perſecutions, however, were continued till 1681, 


when King Charles II. in conſideration of the ſervices of his 


father, and ſundry debts due to him from the crown at the time 


of his deceaſe, granted, by letters patent, to his ſon and heirs, 
a large track of lend in America, ſince called Pennſylvania. In 
confequence of this, young Penn immediately failed for that 
country, and made ſuch remarks as to be able to form a true 
judgment in what manner he could turn it to advantage. 
Having made theſe diſcoveries and obſervations, and being of a 
generous turn of mind, he returned to England, and engaged 
ſeveral people to go over and ſettle there, upon whom he be- 
ſtowed many valuable privileges. At this time he had thoughts 
of returning to America, but James II. whoſe delign was to 
introduce Popery, took him into his favour, under the pretence 
of eſtabliſhing an unlimited liberty of conſcience, although with 
no other view, but that of granting the Popiſh prieſts every op- 


portunity ta delude the multitude, and bring them over to their 


idolatry. His connections with the court rendered him an object 
of reproach, becauſe moſt people believed, that unleſs he had 
been a Papiſt, he could not have been admitted to ſuch a degree of 


familiarity with the bigotted king; but when Queen Anne came to 


the throne theſe ſuſpicions ſublided, and he was once more taken 
into favour, even by the whig 1 


A. D. 1699 he went over to Pennſylvania with his wife and 


ſamily, and in 1701 returned to England. The air of London 
not agreeing with his conſtitution, in 1710 he took a handſome 
houſe at Ruſhcomb near Twyford in Buckinghamſhire, where 
he reſided during the remainder of his life. He died on the goth 
of July 1718, in the ſeventy-fourth year of his age, and was 
buried at a place called Jordans in that county. Never, perhaps, 


was a man better qualified than Mr. Penn for conciliating the 


friendihip of an uncivilized people. By his humane and kind 
behaviour he ſo ingratiated himſelf with the native Americans, 
that they {till retain a veneration for his memory. His 
3 in defence of the Quakers are numerous and well 
nown. 5 | 


Jonx Hoven, D. D. was born in ſome part of the county | 


of Middleſex in the year 1650. He received his firſt education 
at the free- ſchool in 8 from whence he was removed 
to Magdalen-College, Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and 
was choſen a fellow. Having taken his degrees, he entered into 
orders, but remained a fellow of his college till 1687, when King 
James II. in order to promote Megs = echt of Popery, 
thought no meaſures ſo likely to be effectual as that of placing 
Romiſh prieſts at the head of our ſeminaries of learning. As 
Magdalen-College was one of the richeſt in the nation, he de- 
termined to bcitow it on one of the Jeſuits; and accordingly 
a royal mandamus was iſſued, ordering the fellows to elect one 
Farmer, a Romith prieſt, to the maſter{hip; but they treated the 
order with the contempt it deſerved, and, according to the oaths. 
they had taken, elected Dr. Hough in his ſtead. The bigotted 


king, who was at this time ſolely under the direction of Petre, 


the Jeſuit, was ſo highly offended at this inſult, that the Court of 
King's-Bench was moved for a writ of que warrants againſt the 
college. The fellows appeared with the ſtatutes of their ſociety; 
and pleaded, that by oath they were obliged to ele& one of their 
own body as maſter. This, however, had but little effect on 
their na” Rede, who treated them with the greateſt inſolence, 
and diſmiſſed them with contempt. Dr. Hough was deprived 
of the maſterſhip by letters- patent; but when the news arrived 
that the Prince of Orange intended to invade England, the pu- 
lillanimous king ordered him to be re-inſtated in, his ofhce. 


he great age of ninety-four, and enjoyed all his ſenſes 


his ſubſiſtence. All theſe perſecutions were not, however, 


among whom he became a preacher, he was firſt con- 


After the Revolution he was appointed Biſhop of «Oxford; and | | 


On the death of Dr. Tenniſon, he was offered the archbithopric 
of d . Te he thought proper to decline, but accept- 
ed the ſee of Worceſter, which he enjoyed during the remainde 


of his life. He died in the year 1749, at which time he was 
in the ninety-third year of his age. This gentleman was 


poſſeſſed of many valuable properties, and was greatly reſpected 
by all who had he honour of his e F 
As a proof of the natural ſweetneſs of temper, as well as ready 


turn of wit, with which this gentleman was polleſſed, we ſhall 
preſerve the following anecdote. | | 


A young gentleman, whoſe family had been. well acquainted 
with the biſhop, in making the tower of England, called to pay 
his reſpects to his lordſhip as he paſſed by his 14 10 the country: 
it happened to be dinner-time, and the room full of company. 
The biſhop, however, received him with great familiarity; but 
the ſervant, in reaching him a chair, threw down a curious 
weather-glaſs, that had coſt twenty guineas, and broke it. 
The gentleman was under infinite concern, and began to excuſe 
the ſervant, and make an apology for being himſelf the occaſion 
of the accident, when the biſhop, with great good nature, in- 
terrupted him: „Be not under any concern, Nie his lordſhip, 
ſmiling, for I am much beholden to you for it. We have had 


a very dry ſeaſon ; and now I hope we ſhall have rain. I never 
ſaw the glaſs ſo low in my life.” The whole company were 


pleaſed with his lordſhip's humour and pleaſantry; and the 
more ſo, as he was then turned of eighty, a time of life 
2 the infirmities of old age make moſt men peeviſh and 
la Yo ; . 

EpMunD HADLEY was the ſon of a Soap-Boiler in Shoreditch, 
where he was born in the year 1636. He received his firſt edu- 
cation in St. Paul's-School, where he acquired a competent 
knowledge of the claſſic. authors, and became familiarly ac- 
-quainted with the mathematics, after which he removed to Ox- 


ford, and there completed his ſtudies. His deſire to obtain 
knowledge was unbounded, but his moſt darling ſtudy, and to 
'which he had devoted his time from the earlieſt part of life, was 
that of aſtronomy. In this ſcience he became f 

as to ſurprize all the learned in Europe. There was not any 
thing that appeared beyond the reach of his abilities; nor did 


uch a proficient, 


he conſider any difficulty too great, when he had an opportunity 


of gratifying his curioſity. 


A. D. 1677 he made a voyage to the iſland of St. Helena, to 
know the number of the fixed ſtars; after which he ſailed 
through every part of the Atlantic Ocean, in order to conſider 
the variation of the needle, a curious account of which was 


afterwards publiſhed in the Philoſophical TranſaQions. He 


likewiſe attempted to diſcover the nature of the longitude at ſea ; 
and although he laid the ground-work, yet he had never the 
bs} Sn of raiſing the ſuperſtructure. | | 


, I 


Hle was continually employed in inventing ſchemes for the 
benefit of his country; and although he was never advanced to 


any lucrative place, yet, by his ingenuity, he enjoyed a comfort- 
able ſubliſtence, He died in the year 1748, in the eighty-lixth 
year of his age. | 


MaTTHEw PRIOR, a diſtinguiſhed poet of his time, was 


the ſon of a Joiner, and born in London in the year 1664. He 
was but very young at the time of his father's death ; and hay- 
ing an uncle who kepta reputable tavern, he was taken into the 
houſe in order to aſſiſt as a waiter. Prior had been ſome time in 


. Weſtminſter-School before his father died, at which place he 


acquired a conſiderable knowledge of the claſſics; and although 
he was through neceſlity confined to the mean employment of. a 


waiter, yet, when his leiſure hours would permit, he dedicated 


his time to the improvement of his underſtanding. His uncle's 
houſe being a place of the moſt genteel entertainment, it was 
frequented by ſeveral noblemen, among whom was the Earl of 


Dorſet. This nobleman ſoon conceived an affection for young 


Prior, who often repeated to his lordſhip ſome of the moſt beau- 
tiful paſſages. of the claſſic authors. One evening a diſpute aroſe 
among the company concerning a fentence in Horace, when the 
Earl of Dorſet propoſed referring it to the waiter, who being 
called, ec the matter in diſpute to the entire ſatisfaction of 
the whole 1 This circumſtance highly pleaſed the earl, 
who entertained ſo great a regard for Prior, that he ſent him, 
at his own expence, to St. John's-College, Cambridge, where he 
completed his ſtudies, and was made a fellow. | 

When the Revolution took place, he as brought to court by 
his great patron the Earl of Dorſet, and made fecretary to the Earl 
of Berkeley, ambaſſador to the States-General. He went after- 
wards to France in the ſame character, under the Earl of Port- 


land, and was at length appointed ſecretary of ſtate for Ireland. 


In all theſe places he behaved with the greateſt integrity, and in 
1700 was appointed one of the lords commiſſioners of trade and 
plantations. On the acceſſion of George I. he was taken into 


cuſtody, in conſequence of articles of impeachment exhibited | 
againſt him by the Houſe of Commons, and favoured by the 


new miniſtry. All his papers were ſeized, but as nothing could 

be made of them, he was diſcharged, and ſpent the remainder of 

his life in peace and retirement, He died in 1721, and was in- 

terred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, where a handſome monument has 
been ereCted to his memory. | 

Few of the Engliſh poets have exceeded Prior. His thoughts 
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. are. ſublime, his ſentiments moral, his language eaſy, yet en- 
Scat; and the principal end and deſign of all his writings ſeem 

to de this, to enforce the practice of moral duties under the illu- 
71 / y a on 
_ . AnTHony AsHI ET CowPER was born at Exeter-Houſe in 
the Strand, where his grandfather, the lotd- chancellor, then re- 
ſided, in the year 1671. He was inſtructed in the Latin and 

| k languages by a- young lady in the houſe, who was ſuch a 
roficient in philological learning, as to be miſtreſs of all the 


| ſtructed him in all the principles of philoſophy and the mathema- 
tics, ſo that he acquired the principal part of univerſal knowledge, 
without either being at a ſchool, or any other place of learning. 
PR | When very young, he trayelled into foreign countries; but Ital 
= became his favourite place of reſidence, where he continued till 
bi the Revolution, and then e to England. 85 
A. D. 1689 he was made choice of as a member of parliament 
for Pool in Dorſetſhire; but he declined that honour till the 
death of Sir John Trenchard, which happened ſome years after, 


character he ſoon gave a very ſingular inſtance of the humanity 
and integrity of his heart. Before the Revolution, and for ſome 
time after, priſoners for high-treaſon were not permitted to be 
heard by counſel, unleſs a ſpecial. matter of law was ſtated to the | 
court. A bill was now preſented to the houſe to eradicate this 
remnant of ſlavery ; and, notwithſtanding the humanity of ſuch 
an intended law, it met with great oppolition. When the bill 
was brought into the houſe, Mr. Cowper had prepared a ſpeech. | 
in defence of it ; but when he ſtood up to read it, he was fo 
| confuſed, that he was unable to proceed. The members of the 
houſe were ſurpriſed ; but the ſpeaker told him to take time, and 
not be diſcouraged ; upon which Mr. Cowper, with the greateſt” 
. preſence of mind, ad reſſed himſelf in the following words: 
, Sir, if I who riſe only to give my opinion in the bill now de- 
pending, am ſo confounded, that I am unable to exprefs the leaſt 
of what I propoſed to ſay ; what muſt be the condition of that 
man, who, without any aſliſtance, is obliged to plead for his 
life, whilft under the apprehenſions of being deprived of it?“ 
This conciſe and emphatical ſpeech had fach an effect on the 
houſe, that the bill paſſed without oppoſition. 
On the death of his father he became Earl of Shaftſbury; and 
King William, who treated him with the greateſt reſpec, offered 
to make him ſecretary of ſtate ; but this honour he declined, on 
account of his ill ſtate of health. However, he always attended 
in the Houſe of Lords when he found he could be of ſervice to 
his country ; and although he refuſed accepting of any emo- 
luments, yet, like au honeſt patriot, he never failed to give his 
advice on all public occaſions. After the death of King William 
he left the town to enjoy the benefits of a retired life, and to 
proſecute his favourite ſtudies ; but finding his health greatly im- 
paired, he went to Italy, and reſided chiefly at Naples, where he | 
died in the month of February 1719. | | 
His works, which, were admired in his life, are ſtill held in 
the higheſt eſtimation, and will tranſmit his name with honour to 
the lateſt poſterity, They were collected in three volumes octavo, 
and publiſhed under the title of The Characteriſtics. His 
chief preceptor in philoſophy was the celebrated Mr. Locke, for 
whom, though he differed from him in ſome important points, | 
he was yet known to entertain a very diſtinguiſhed regard. 
His phitoſophical notions are ſomewhat ſimilar to thoſe: | 
of Plato. | 7 PS 5 „ 
RICHARD MEaD, M. D. was the ſon of an eminent diſ- 
ſenting miniſter, and born at Stepney in the year 1673. His 
father N a large family of children kept a private tutor in 
the houſe ; but when the Rye-Houſe plot was diſcovered and 
charged upon the Diſſenters, in order to avoid trouble he went 
over to Holland, and placed his ſon Richard in the univerſity of 
Leyden, where he apt 0 great progreſs in philoſophy, and all the 
branches of phyſic. Having finiſhed his ſtudies, he travelled 
into Italy, Where he reſided ſome time, and took his doctor's 
degree at Padua, On his return to England, he entered upon 
the practice of phyſic, and ſtruck out ſeveral new lights in that 
ſcience, which had been unknown before. His practice ſoon 
began to increaſe, and in a few years he was more followed by 
zeople of faſhion than any other phyſician in London, having 
For many years acquired upwards of 7oool. annually. His abili- 
ties were ſo diſtinguiſhed, that the univerſity of Oxford conferred 
on him the degree of doctor in phyſic, and he was elected Fellow 
of the Royal-Society, of the College of Phyſicians, and phy- 
{ician to St. Thomas's-Hoſpital. He was one of the greateſt 
patrons of learning that ever lived in England, and he ſupported 
a dignity in his houſe and equipages equal to one of the Grace 
nobility. He always gave his advice to the poor, and frequently 
aſſiſted them with money, both to purchaſe medicines and 
victuals. His houſe was not only the general reſort of the 
learned at home, but alſo of thoſe who came from abroad; and 
it was always the firſt queſtion aſked them, when they re- 
turned to their own country, whether they had converſed with 
Dr. Mead. | 5 | 
He was viſited by ſome of the learned from all parts of Europe; 
and many came for no other purpoſe but to converſe with him. 
He lived an honour to his country, and the glory of his profeſſion, | 


auties of the Greek and Roman poets. The ſame lady in- 


when he was choſen and took his ſeat in the houſe. In this | 


— 


was advanced to that 
| Ireland; an honour he little expected, and which he would 


| took part with the clergy againſt Dr. 
and the great favourite of the royal family. 


the Temple-Church, - The doctor wrote ſeveral Phyſical + 
tiſes, 2 pn the fmall-pox, meaſles, plague pa 
poiſons, which have been all colle&ed, and publiſhed ; 2 
volume quarto. — © . N 
|» THOMAS SHERLOCK, D. D. was born at London ; 
year 1678, He received his firſt education 2t Eaton. Col the 
from whence he was removed to Catharine-Hall, Cambrig® ; 
where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and took up his degree of 4 de, 
of arts. | PT . 8 "th 
A. D. 1704 he was appointed maſter of the Temple, alth 
at that time only twenty-ſix years of age. This procured f 
many enemies; but he was ſo good a preacher, and ſo dili 
in the diſcharge of his duty, that he baffled all their machinaticn 
Many of his auditors being gentlemen of learning, his ng 
was ſounded every where: and ſtrangers would often ſta A* 
London longer than they intended, for no other reaſon but he 
of having the pleaſure to hear him preach: _ 7 
A. D. 1714 he was choſen maſter of Catharine-Hall, Ca. 
bridge; and about two years after he was promoted to the ter : 
of Chicheſter, At this time the controverſy between civil . 
eccleſiaſtical power was carried to a vx height ; and Sherlock 


adley, Biſhop of Bangor, 


ed in one 


After this he engaged in a much more important argument; 


for ſome books being publiſhed againſt the Chriſtian relis; 
by one Mr. Collins, the doQor — — ſix r in ory | 


mple-Church againſt that gentleman's arguments. Theſe 
ſermons were ſo well received by his learned. auditory, that they 


were afterwards publiſhed at the earneſt requeſt of the benche:; 


of both ſocieties. | : 

A. D. 1728 he was advanced to the biſhopric of Chicheſter 
and afterwards to the ſee of Saliſbury ; but the benchers had 
been ſo many years accuſtomed to his preaching, that the 
would not ſuffer him to reſign the maſterſhip of the Temple 
After the death of Dr. Gibſon; he was promoted to the ſee of 
London, and enjoyed that office till his death, which happencd in 
the year 1761. Some time before he died, he publiſhed four 
volumes of ſermons, and ordered by his will that all the future 
profits ariſing from his works ſhould be given to the ſociety for 
propagating Chriſtian knowledge. 


HucH BoULTER,: D. D. was born in London in the vear 
1671, He received his firſt education at Merchant-Tavlor's- 


School, and afterwards completed his ſtudies at the univerſity of 
Oxford. In 1700 he entered into holy orders, and was appoint- 
ed chaplain to Dr. Tenniſon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, as alſo 


to Sir Charles Hedges, fecretary of ſtate. He was likewiſe made 


| Archdeacon of Surrey, and preſented by the Earl of Sunderland 


to the living of St. Olave, Southwark. 

A. D. 1719, when King George I, went over to Hanover, 
Dr. Boulter attended him as his domeſtic chaplain, and thc 
biſhopric of Briſtol r e- to become vacant ſoon aſter, he 

ee, and from thence to the primacy of 


willingly have declined, had not the king earneſtly preſſed him 
to accept it. | : | | | 
He continued in this high office till his death, during which 
time he behaved with the greateſt prudence, and was a generous 
benefactor as well to private families as public foundations. He 
died at London in the year 1742, bee was interred in Welt- 
minſter-Abbey, where a handſome monument was erected to his 
memory. | | A. | 
ALEXANDER PoPE, the moſt elegant, and moſt correct poet 
that ever appeared in England, was born on the 8th of June 
1688, in the city of London, where his father was then a conſi- 


| derable merchant. The old gentleman being of the Romiſſ re- 


K young Pope was brought up in the ſame perfualion. 
e was firſt educated under one Taverner, a Romith prieſt, who 
inſtrudted him in the knowledge of the Latin and Greek. He 
imbibed the elements of claſſical learning with the greateſt faci- 
lity, and the firſt reading of the poets diſcovered at once both the 
peculiar bent of his inclinations, and the excellency of his 
genius. Before he was maſjer of the Greek, he happened ac- 
cidentally to meet with Ogilby's tranſlation of Homer, which 


the badneſs of the verſification, it became for ſome time his 
peculiar favourite. When about ten years of age, ſome 
difference ariſing between him and his tutor, his parents to0k 
him home to their houſe on Windfor-Forelt, where they procured 
another prieſt to conduct him through the remainder of his 
ſtudies ; but whether he was impatient of reſtraint, or whether 
his tutor was of a phlegmatic diſpoſition, we are not informed. 


only that he was reſolved to become his own maſter, and th? 
rural ſituation being altogether ſuitable to his temper, he ſoon 


after compoſed his beautiful Ode on Solitude, which has been 
read with admiration and delight by every perſon of taſte: 
About this time he firſt peruſed the poems of Spenſer and Waller, 
which gave him the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſatisfaction ; but he aban- 
doned them all on the ſight of Dryden, as an author whom be 
intended to copy after in the whole of his compoſitions. And 


ſo attached was he to the writings of this ingenious poet, that 


he not only admired his thoughts, but alſo reſolved to imitate 
his harmonious verſification, and the turn of his periods. Frech 


till the 16th of February 1754, when he died and was buried in | 


ſuch a laudable reſolution, there is no wonder that his rhyme 
| | EXC 


ſtruck his imagination to ſuch a degree, that, notwithſtanding * 
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; thing of the kind ever written in our language, 
— 1 and fo delightful, that no per- 
ben an d if without aioiration | = e 
"About the fifteenth year of his age he was gerieatly maſter of 
deing aſſiſted in thoſe ſtudies by the Jeſuits and other Romiſh 
pe he publiſhed his admired paſtorals, which brought him 
9 acquaintance of ſome of the maſt eminent wits of that 
5 e particularly Sir William Trumbull, Mr. Wycherly, and 
5 Walſh. The latter ſoon underſtood the bent of our young 
vs genius, and found that it did not conſiſt ſo-much in ſtriking 
dut new thoughts of his own as in improving on thoſe of others: 
he therefore told him, there was one way left for him to excel all 
his predeceſſors, namely, to ſtudy correctneſs. This advice 
loſt ; Mr. Pope received it very gratefully, and obſerved 
it ve diligently. His 'next poem was Windſor- Foreſt, ad- 
dreſſed to the amiable Lord Lanſdownz whom he mentions as 
one of his moſt 412 en l His merit now 2 
:cihous, and his converſation and company were eagerly Toli- 
con byevery petfon of tr | taſte and yy | ago, | 2 : | 
At the time he pudliched his Eſſay on Criticiſm, he was but 
in his twentieth year; and every one ſtood amazed to find ſuch 
a knowledge of the world, ſuch a maturity of judgment, and 
ſuch a penetration into human nature, from one of ſuch 
tender years. 8 5 : . WR 
Mr. Pope's genius ripening thus early was owing to a happy 


was not 


| temptations to incontinence and luxury. by the delicacy of his 
conſtitution, and an almoſt continual bad ſtate of health ; ſenſual 
vices were too violent for his tender frame ; and he never fell 
into intemperance or diſſipation, which is of the greateſt conſe- 
uehce in preſerving the faculties of the mind in due yigour, 

t all the reputation he acquired by the Eſſay on Criticiſm was 
obſcured by the fame of his Rape of the Lock, which is written 
in the wollt elegant and engaging. manner. His next work was 
the Temple of Fame, which he publiſhed in 1712, and by a 
letter prefixed to it we are informed that he was then engaged 
in tranſlating Homer's Iliad. He afterwards tranſlated the 
Odyſſey in the fame elegant manner as he had done the Iliad, 
and in concert with Swift, Arbuthnot, and Gay, publiſhed ſeveral 
volumes of miſcellanies. About this time he narrowly eſcaped 
drowning; for as he was returning home in a friend's chariot, in 
png over a bridge the horſes took fright, and diſengaging 
themſelves from the carriage, it fell into the water. The coach- 


he loſt the uſe of two of his fingers. 


man got to Mr. Pope's aſſiſtance, but by the glaſſes breaking 
inſt one of his hands he was wounded in ſuch a manner that 


Tu COUNTY or MIDDLESEX. 


who uſed to viſit at his father's houſe. At ſixteen years 


' concurrence of circumſtances. He was ſecured from youthtul | 


but in 1727 he publiſhed the Dimciad, being determined to ſet 
them up to public view as objects of ridicule and deteſtation. 
The next publication after the Dunciad was his Eſſay on Man, 
Pi, ought him into the acquaintance of Dr. Warburton, 
Epiſtles, both of which were received with great applauſt by the 
public; Towards the latter end of his life he employcd himſelf 
wholly in writing ſatires, and publiſhing his miſcellaneous pro- 
ductions. From his infancy he had been ſubje& to an habitual 


— 


breaſt, which having laboured under for ſome time he at 1 3 5 
expired, on the goth of May 1744, in the fiſty-ſixth year of his 


— 


age. His body was interred at Twickenham, in the ſame 
vault with thoſe of his parents. Of all the Engliſh: poets Mr. 
Pope is, beyond compariſon, the moſt harmonious in his num- 
bers; and his voice, in converſation, was ſo naturally muſical, 
that he was commonly called, by way of diſtinction, The Little 
Nightingale. With reſpe& to his perſon ke was of à low ſtatuxe, 


thin habit, and deformed ſhape 3 but his epes were tne, ſham, 


e, | 
1ZLIAM-H0GARTH, To well known for his come genius, 
was born in the city of London in the year 1698. His parents 
being of very low circumſtances, put him apprentice to an 
engraver of pewter pots. Though this mean and laborious em- 
ployment was ill ſuited to one of his natural abilities, yet he 
bore it with great prudence, and acquitted himfelf with peouliar 
ſatisfaction to his maſter. At length, however, his genius be- 
gan to ſhew itſelf, and either before his time was elapſed, or 
ſoon after, he produced the humourous print called the Figures 
of the Wandſworth-Aſſembly. This piece made him known to 
the public; and the next, which was the Pool of Betheſda, 
completely eſtabliſhed his reputation. A ſhort time after this, ſome 
diſtinguiſhed perſons put into his hands the Reflections of the 
Abbe Dubois on Painting; and when he had read it over, he 
was ſenſibly touched with the complaint of the learned author 
| namely, that no /perſon had ever given us a regular ſeries 
hiſtorical rms. repreſenting the actions of a perſon from his 
cradle to his grave. Faces the reflections on this circumſtance, 
Mr. Hogarth was induced to do the Harlot's Progreſs, which 
has ever ſince been univerſally admired, and eſteemed as a com- 
| wh maſter- piece. The next piece produced by him was, the 
rogreſs of a Rake, which, although juſtly valued, is yet in- 
| ferior to the former. The moſt diſtinguiſhed of his pieces were, 
the Analyſis of Beauty ; the Roaſt Beef of Old England; and 
Marriage A-la-mode ; all of which are eſteemed maſterly pieces, 
and have never yet been equalled. He married the daughter of 
Sir James Thornhill, and in 1757 was appointed ſerjeant-painter 
to the late king. He died at his houſe in Leiceſiee Fields, 
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1131 


MC 


Mr. Pope had long borae the malicious inſults of his enemies; 1 


October 25» 1764, and was interred at Chiſwick. 
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Places, is Months. AJ Articles ſold, 
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Ax ACCURATE LIST or Taz FAIRS w Taxis COUNTY. 


E 0 Thurſday, | 
„ Friday, and 
Bo -w | Saturday zn + Toys 
L | Whit-Week.. | .1j - 
Beppgar's-Buſh. . . .. | September. . . . | 12 Horſes and toys 
| „ 7435 
| b o{ 18 | 
| | 1 
Brentford.. .. . . . 4 = Hor. cat. & hogs 
| September. & | 73 
114 
— 1 U | 
Chiſwick ........| July. .... | 15 [Toys.—Laſts g days 


Edgware ......-.. | May..---.... | 4 [Horſes and cows 


\ { For hiring fer- 
Edmonton . September. | 14 vants and toys. 
| | 


| | Laſts g days 
| | ͤ— | 29 [Hiring ſervants 
55 cv bo 205 WES | © | Hotſes, cows and 
| ovember.... 30 cheeſe 


Places. Months. 5 Arti cles ſold. 

Hammerſmith. .. .. May 1 | Toys 
Trin. Monday | — | * | 
1 Hounſlow w- 1 Monday after | > Horſes, cat. ſheep | 
USeptember.... {29 , 

London 5 - | 4 Toys, ſhows, &c.— 
5 Smithfield market 
| | for cattle, ſheep, - 

I horſes, &c. every 


Monday and Fri- 
5 day: for hay ever 

Tueſday, = 
day, and Satur- 


| day. | 
4 te OE 11 Horſes and cattle 
Staines. oo nn oo- { | 1 19 Onions and toys 
C Iuly . . 1] 1 Hiring ſervants 
Uxbridge ... . . 4 September. . 29 only 
October. 10] Hor. cows, and ſheep | 


Wallham-Green. . June | 1 Toys : 


With reſpect to the Roads in Middleſex, they have been already pointed out, as they naturally lead to ſeveral of the Counties 
| we have before deſcribed. | 
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HAMPSHIRE, which is ſitu 


ted in the Dioceſe of Wincheſter, and Province, of 
Canterbury, is 3 „ 


—— * U —— 4 : a. 


RS, = 85 | | Sends to Parliament Twe 
Bounded, by ; nn bo yah}. EA =! Contains 7 Members(excluſiveof thi 
| ec rt} | „ for the Iſle of Wight.) 
8 n of 2 1 3 Yan pn a 1 
r Nr 9 Di D 4" 49% 2. — — . — — — — N 
Surrey and Suſſex oh the Eaſt. In length fixty-four miles. 39 Hundreds, The County, 
Dorſetſhire and Wiltſhire on the In breadth thirty-ſix miles. 2: a0 =) 5. | Wincheſter, 
eine And is about 150 miles in circum- 18 Market-Towns, Southampton, 
'Berkſhire.on the North. ference. | | 259 Pariſhes. | Portſmouth, 
And by the Engliſh Channel on (Excluſive of the Iſle of Wight, : | 1 Lymington, 
| _ th Seth. which belongs to the county, For Chriſt-TChurch, 
F 9 but being detached, as it were, | | Andover, 
Lunt tl will be hereafter deſcribed in + © Whitchurch, 
amr ih our account of the other iſlands | I Petersfield, 
a adjoining to, and dependenton f, | Stockbridge, 
; . te crown of Great-Britain. ) : Io each. 
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Tux NaruRaL His ro Or THIS COUNTY. 


Southampton, the county-town. It was afterwards called 
- Hamteſchyre, and. hence its preſent names of Hampſhire and 
Hants are derived. | 


At the invaſion of the Romans a great part of the county | 
was pofſeſſed by the Regni and the Belgæ. The former were 


a tribe of the ancient Britons, and the Belgæ a people of Ger- 
many, who, on paſſing the Rhine, poſſeſſed themſelves of part 
of Gaul, and then failed over to the South-Weſt coaſt of Brit- 
tany, in order to plunder the inhabitants, and carry back their 


ſpoil ;. but liking the country, they drove out the Britons, toox 
poſſeſſion of it, and were found here by Cæſar when he made 


his firſt expedition into Britain. | 
This county is thought to be the firſt that wholly ſubmitted 
to the Romans. Though lefs than many others in England, it 


* 
„„ 
* 


TT AMPS HIRE, or the County of Ha Ns, was called 
by the Saxons Hamtunſcyre, from Hampton, ſince called 


— 


had fix Roman ſtations; and we are informed by a very emi 
antiquarian, that a Roman road ran parallel to the great Ike 
Street from the South-Weſt to the North-Eaſt, beginni 
the fea-coaſt by Rumſey in this county, and ending at the 
coalt in Suffolk. EY 5 
The Belgæ kept poſſeſſion of the place ſixty years aft 
firſt landing of the Saxons under Hlengilt; but Cerdic 
founder of the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons, landing at C 
ford, in the beginning of the ſixth century, reduced al 
Southern ſhore, as far as the county of the Damnonii, 0 
autharity. The poſterity of Cerdic ruled the whole count!) 
the Belgz for ſeveral generations ; but at length the county 
taken from it, and, for a-time, rendered a petty kingdom. 
In the reign of King Ethelbert, and the year 860, the Di 
invading the Iſle of Wight, ravaged all before them as ff 
Wincheſter; but as they were returning, Oſric, Earl of Hamp 
aſſiſted by the men of Berkſhire, defeated them, and recoſ 
the ſpoils. After the Saxons had been ſettled ſome time ing 
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they divided the count of the Belgæ into three counties, 
pour Somerſetſhire, Wilſhire, and Hampſhire. : 
canes of che county of Hants is in moſt parts pure and 
healthy, eſpecially on. the fine Downs, which extend acroſs the 
bern "Eaſt to Welt, and divide it nearly into equal parts; 


png billy parts are fit only for the rating of ſheep, but the 


Pnghand: both. the wool and fleſh. of the ſheep are exceeding 


and the hogs not being confined in ſtyes, but ſupplied with 
12 2 of ok which they find in the woods, the bacon 


ma 


Ham 


it is ſaid go produce the beſt and worſt in Britain. 

collected on the heathy parts is reckoned the worſt, and that of 
the champaign parts the beſt. Wood is likewiſe more plentiful 
here than in any other county, eſpecially oak, and the docks 


7 


y 2 county is abundantly ſupplied with game, as alſo with 

ſea and river fiſh ;, the former yielding large quantities of foals, 

flounders, crabs, and lobſters ; ſo that'the-inhabitants enjoy the 

greateſt plenty of the neceſſaries as well as conveniencies of life. 

” The principal rivers that water this county are the following. 
viz. the Avon, the Teſt, and the Itching. | 


4 


The Avon riſes in Wiltſhire, and enters this county near 


aps . . from whence it paſſes through Ringwood, 


* 


after which it receives the Stour, and falls into the ſea below 
% of us poet val He : 

The Tet riſes in the North part of the county, and running 
Southward forms ſeveral iſlands at Stockbridge : from hence it 
runs by Rumſey, and falls into Southampton-Bay, a few miles 
above that town. 


. The Itching, alſo called the Abre, has its ſource at Chilton- 


Candover, a village near Altesford, from whence it runs South- 


Weſt to the city of Wincheſter, and from thence flows directly 
South, till it diſcharges itſelf into Southampton-Bay. | This river 
was made navigable from Wincheſter to Southampton ſo early as 
the reign of William the Conqueror. 1 
With reſpe&'to the inhabitants of Hampſhire, thoſe towards 
the interior parts are plain, honeſt, and induſtrious, attending 
with aſſiduity to the duties of their [55 5 4h ſtations; but thoſe 


towards the ſea-coaſt are too much infected with the vices pecu- 


— 


iar to the places where great numbers of ſoldiers and ſailors are 
daily reſorting. g ee EY 15 


# 
; 


A Descrietrivs Account bs THE. City, BoroOuUGHs, | 
VIiLLAGES, | AND OTHER | 


. CorRPORATIONS,.... Towns, 
' REMARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


WI NENESTER,! the principal place, and the only city in this 
county, is of very conſiderable antiquity. It was called by the 
Britons Caer-Givent, and by the Romans, Vente-Belgarum. It 


was the capital of the Belgian-Britons, and after the decline of 


the Roman empire, the chief reſidence of the Welt-Saxon kings, 
as well as that of the Engliſh monarchs after the diflolution of 
the. Heptarchy. The Romans had a conſiderable. manufactory 
here for the weaving of cloth, great quantities of which were 
made both for the 'ule of the emperors and the army. A great 
number of dogs of the beit Britiſh breed wereggraized up here 
for the chace, and afterwards ſent over to Rom&®being at that 
time eſteemed ſuperior to any others that could be found in the 
Roman provinces. : Jr 
As Wincheſter Was a place of ſo much importance under the 
Romans, there is no doubt but the Chriſtian religion was early 
embraced by the people; and we are told by Bithop Godwin, 
that during the perſecution in the reign of Diocleſian, the church 
was deſtroyed, and the converts either killed or diſperſed. 

In the time of Conſtantine the Great, the church was rebuilt 
in a more magnificent manner than before, and the monaſtic 
life growing into. repute, a monaſtery was founded here, in 
which lived the Roman Monk Conſtans, .who was afterwards 
declared emperor ;' but failing in his attempt to mount the 
. throne, he was taken out of the monaſtery, and put to death 


by the army. Near the cathedral are ſome remains of an old 
wall, which ſeems to have been a Roman work, and having ſome 


windows reſembling thoſe of a church, it is generally ſuppoſed 
to be a part of the remains of the ancient monaſtery ; but of this 
there is not any poſitive proof. E g | 
On the arrival of- the Saxons in this part of the iſland, . they 
drove. out the prieſts, and uſed the church as a temple for one 
of their deities. A learned antiquarian tells us, that when the 
Weſt-Saxons were converted to Chriſtianity, this church was 
changed to a cathedral, and Winne, a Frenchman, at that time 


Bithop of Dorcheſter, was tranſlated hither. He is the firſt 


biſhop mentioned by our hiſtorians as guilty of ſimony ; for 


bs 


—_ 


| being driven from his dioceſe by King Kinewald, he travelled to 


the court of Wulphire, King of Mercia, and purchaſed of him 
the biſhopric of London. bs act, „„ 
As Wincheſter was generally eſteemed the capital of England 
before the Conqueſt, ſo it often became the theatre for great 
actions. When Egbert reduced the, other kingdom of the 
Heptarchy, he was ſolemnly crowned King of all England, in a 
Wittenagemot, or great coùncil of the nation, held in this city. 
The biſhop, either at that time, or ſoon after, was the famous 
St. Swithin. He was a man of great repute, as appears from 
King Egbert's appointing him tutor to his children: and fo high 


was his fame for ſanctity, that after his death he was canonized 


at Rome. 8 

Great ravages were committed by the Danes in this city, 
but it was ſoon rebuilt, and continued increaſing many 
years after. = 8 

Alfred the Great intended to have built a monaſtery in 
Wincheſter, but dying before he could execute his ſcheme, it 
was begun and finiſhed by his ſon Edward the Elder, who be- 
ſtowed many lands on it, and likewiſe endowed it with very 
ample privileges. It was called New Minſter, to diſtinguiſh it 


from the cathedral near which it ſtood. 


Canute the Dane kept his court here, and ſent for Queen 
Emma from Normandy, whom he married in order to ingratiate 
himſelf with the Engliſn; and when the barons invited Edward 
the Confeſſor to the throne of his anceſtors, he was crowned in 
this City by Edſius, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. wt 

It was in the monaſtery of this city that Biſhop Alwyn was 
confined by order of Edward the Confeſſor, for holding a cri- 
minal correſpondence with Queen Emma, who was herlelf.con- 
fined in the nunnery of Whorwell in this county, But Edward's 
ſole reaſon for contining her was that he might enjoy the trea- 
ſures left her by her huſband Canute, and which he laviſhed 
away among his Norman favourites. 

Queen Emma, in order to procure her liberty, and prove her 
innocence, appealed to God ; that is, ſhe offered to walk blind- 
tolded over red-hot plough-ſhares. This was a method, of trial 
invented in the ages of ignorance, but carried on in different 


ways according to the characters and inclinations of the parties, 


ſometimes by combat, ſometimes by water, and at others by 
fire. The perſon accuſed-was to go up to the altar, and ſwear 


in the moſt ſolemn manner that he was innocent, after which, 


having received the ſacrament, his hands were tied back, and 
a thick cloth laid over his face, and in this manner he was con- 
ducted between two prieſts to a convenient place near the church, 
where the plough-ſhares were laid at unequal diſtances. If he 


| touched them with his feet, and was hurt, he was declared guilty ; 


. 
+ art 
— ͤ —— OA > ES OT WAIT. — —ê— 


— 


but if not, he was declared innocent. Tay Fl 
All theſe formalities Queen Emma ſubmitted to, and as ſhe 


| beſtowed many manors on the church, it is very probable, the 


monks aſſiſted her by applying ſome chymical preparation to the 
irons, whereby they might appear hot; for although the queen 
might really be innocent, and although ſhe lived in an 1gnorant 
ſuperſtitious age, yet. we hardly. think ſhe would have -ventured 
upon ſuch a proof of her innocence, unleſs ſhe. had previouſly 
obtained a promiſe of aſſiſtance from the monks, who never failed 
to. turn ſuch occurrences to their own advantage. « 55 
About two years after . the Conqueſt, the king ordered 
Waltheof the G 


On the death of William Rufus, Henry I. attended a great 
aſſembly of the nobles then ſitting in this town, and claimed 
the crown of England; but the barons, who knew that Henry 
was a man of ſpirit, and beg afraid he would not ſuffer them 


| to oppreſs the people as they had done formerly, told him, they 


were bound by oath to give the crown to his brother Robert, 
who was then returning from à ccuſade in the Holy Land. 
Henry knowing that the ſeverity of his brother's ſufferings had 
gained him the, affections of the people, and that they loved 
him becauſe he was the firſt of the Norman race born in Eng- 
land, drew his ſword, and ſwore that no man ſhould take pol- 
ſeſſion of the crown unleſs he was approved of by the peo- 
158 Upon which the Lords, being afraid of the people, gave 
im the crown, rather than involve the nation in a Civil 
war. | | ES 7 | 
It was in the monaſtery of this city that Matilda, the daugh- 
ter of Malcolm, King of Scotland, reſided, when Henry I. to 
ingratiate himſelf with the Engliſh, took her out of the nunnery; 
and married her, thereby reſtoring the ancient Saxon line of the 
royal family, ſhe being, by her mother Queen Margaret, great 
grand-daughter of Edmund Ironſide, King of England. 

During the civil wars in the reign of King Stephen, Henry de 
Blois, brother of that prince, and Biſhop of Wincheſter, was 
appointed legate for England by the pope, and here aſſembled a 
convocation of the clergy, to which the king was ſummoned, 
but not Appcariug, his brother the legate declared him an 
uſurper, and 'made intereſt to get Matilda crowned. But the 


haughty 1 of the prelate could not be brought to ſubmit 


to the emprelſs's orders; for being deſirous of eſtabliſhing the pon- 
tiical above the regal authority, he once more changed ſides, 
and declared. for his brother, exciting the people to take arms 
againſt the empreſs; and ſhe was once ſo cloſely beſieged in the 

| | caſtle 


reat, Earl of Huntingdon, to be beheaded in 
this city, he being ſtrongly ſuſpected of concerting a plot againſt 


his government. 
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Faſlle of Wintheſter, that in order to facilitate her eſcape, ſhe 


was carried qut in à coſfin 


When Richard I. returned from his romantie expedition to 


Syria,” he was crowned in this city, although that ceremony had 
deen performed at Weſtminſter ſeveral years before. King John 
often kept His court here, and his fon Henry III. who was born 
in the caſtle, was always called Henry of Wincheſter ;/in whoſe 
reign, when the barons took up arms, Simon de Montfort took 
this city, plundered the inhabitants, and, at the inſtigation of 
the prieſts, put all the Jews that could be found to the ſword, 
dut the barons being overpowered by the royal army, the king 
held a parliament here, wherein the grievances of the people 
were redeſſer. , e 
It was in this city that Edmund Plantagenet, brother of 
Edward II. was beheaded; at the inſtigation of Mortimer, the 
favourite of the queen-dowager. And here Richard II. held 
one of his parliaments. ee - 
Henry IV. married in this: on neen Joan, widow of the 
Duke of Bretagne; and here his ſon Henry V. gave audience to 
me French ambaſſadors, who came with propoſals of peace; 
but their behaviour was ſo inſolent, that the Engliſh 
invaded France. f. fy Rane 
When Philip of Spain landed at Southampton, to eſpouſe 
Queen Mary, that princeſs met him at Wincheſter, where the 
ceremony was performed by Gardiner, and the marriage conſum- 
mated in the-epiſcopal palace. | | | 
During the wars between King Charles I. and his parliament, 


3 


this city ſuffered. conſiderably from depredations made on. the | 


ancient monuments by the ſoldiers, who conſidered them as re- 
ties of idolatry; but it recovered' again at the reſtoration, the 
| king and his court often 
ſome time in the place. | 
The firſt epiſcopal palace here/was built by Henry de Blois, 


brother of King Stephen, and biſhop of this ſee. It was a mag- 
nificent edifice, almoſt encompaſſed by the river _—_ and was 
i 


oli 


ornamented with turrets. This ſtructure was de ed by the 

wrhament army in the reign of Charles I. but it was rebuilt by 
Biſhop Morley in the hen of Charles It. and fnted up by Dr. 
Nelawney, the ſucceeding Bithop. % $05 Bt E110 336 6261 
The fee of Wincheſter, which is one of the richeſt in the 
1 originally founded by Kinegulfe, one of the _ 
of the Mercians, whoſe ſon, in the year 663, tranſlated the ſee 
of Dorcheſter:hither ; and _ 
afterwards taken out of it by King Ina, 
that when Edward III. offered to promote his favourite Edendon, 
who was then ue to the fee of Canterbuty, he refufed it, 
faying, * Though Canterbury was the higheſt rack, Wincheſter 
was the better manger.” | 
privileges and immunities for this ſee, while he was bifhvp. in 


the diocefe of Sherborne was 


ſho chancellors to rhe Archbiſhops of Canterbury, and pre- 
lates of the moſt noble order of the Garter. 0 
Thus, having ſaid ſo much concerning the antiquities of Win- 
cheſter, we ſhall now proceed to an account of its preſent ſtate, 
Atid deſoribe ſuch buildings and other particulars as naturally ex- 


» „ ” 


eite the notice of a traveller. 


The city of Wincheſter is ſituated on the Weſtern declivity | 


bf a hill, the river Itching running beneath on the Eaſt, and 
many branches of it paſſing through the middle of the city. It 
is abbut a mile and a half in circumference, and almoſt ſur- 
rounded with a wall built principally of flint, having ſix gates, 
with ſuburbs to each. The ſtreets are broad; open, and well 
paved; but the houſes are rather venerable than elegant. In 
- the higher parts of the city are the retains of a caſtle, which 
overlooks the whole; and in a part of this ſtructure is the town- 
hall, Where the aſſizes are held for the count 
Wincheſter had formerly thirty-two pariſh-churches, but at 
eſent only ſix remain. The cathedral, which firſt engages 
— attention, is à large and venerable ſtructure. It was begun 
by Biſhop Walkelin, about the year 1070, - and finiſhed by 
William of Wickham; whoſe! ſtatue is placed in a niche over | 
the great window oppoſite the choir, Inſtead of a ſteeple, 'or - 
ſpire, this church has only a fhort tower, with a flat covering, 
fo that it appears as if unfiniſhed. ' The whole length of tke 
cathedral is g45 feet, including a 1 at the Eaſt- end called 
Our Lady's Chapel, which 1s fifty-four feet long; and, the 
breadth of the body and croſs-aiſles is eighty-ſeven feet. The 
choit is 136 feet long, and forty broad; the great croſs-aifle is 
about 186 feet in length, and the tower in the middle is 150 feet 
highy the nave, or Weſtern body of the church, is aboye goo 
feet in length, and is reckoned the moſt: ſpacious. in England. 
The roof of the choir is adorned with the coats of arms of the 
Saxon and Norman kings, the gift of Biſhop Fon. 
The font is faid to be as old as the times of the Saxons : it 
is of black marble, and of a ſquare form, ſupported by a: plain 
ſtone pedeſtal; and the ſides are decorated with ſculptures 
in buſſo rolievo, vepreſenting the miracles of ſome of the Popiſh 
faints. | | 2 of „i bas nh 


The aſcent to the choir is by-a light of eight noble ſteps, the H 


whole breadth of the middle. aiſle, at the top of which are two 

ſtatues, finely caſt in copper,, one of James I. on mne tight. hand, 

and the other of Charles I. on the left. The biſhop's throne 

has a grand appearance, having on the pediment a mitte, with 
3 


ſoon after 


making journies to it, and ſpending þ 


et it became ſo rich, 


William of Wickham obtained ſome 
the ade of Edward III. ſuch as, that the Biſhops of Wincheſter } 
uld bi 


— — — — 


| after a certain number of 


the arms of the fee, and the whole ſupported by fluted . 
of the Corinthian order. The ſeats for the 6 1 
tiaries are ancient, but neat, being adorned: with n 4 
gilded; and before them is the figure of an eagle in braſs 8 
its wings enpanded, on which the leſſons are read in the f ith 
manner as at St. Paul's, London. 48 55 
The aſcent to the altar is by a flight of beautiful marble 
and the pavement is exceeding curious, being inlaid with m 
ble of different colours, and forming a variety of figures. Th. 
altar-piece, which iv ſaid: te be the nobleſt in England, „ae 
gift of Biſhop Morley. It conſiſts of a loft canopy of Wood: 
work, projecting over the communion-table like a curtain, wi h 
gilt feſtoons hanging down ſrom it, and other ornaments. Th 
rails of the altar are neat, and on each ſide are ſtone vaſes Wi | 
flames of gotd riſing to the roof of the church. Fu 
The great Eaſt-window is painted in the moſt magnifie 
manner, with repreſentations of the figures and actions of "hang 
| ral Engliſh ſaints, particularly ſuch as were benefaQtors to = 
b 5 * 1 fill entire, as is alſo the great 8 
in the Weſt- front; but the others were de d dur; 
| the civil %, tb foe EI 2 th, agel during 
1 As this cathedral was for many years he burying-place 0 
| the Weſt-Saxon kings and mag 2 need 4 "eve 1 
ö find that there were formerly many of their monuments ſtanding 
; 


ſteps; 


| here; but When the religious houſes were diſſolved, molt of 
thoſe repoſitories of the dead were fearched for hidden treaſures 
and their bones thrown out to public view, when Dr. Fox. 
then Biſhop of ' Wincheſter, collected them together, and en. 
cloſed them within a wooden ſcreen, where they remained till 
the civil wars in the laſt century, when they were toſſed about 
by. the ſoldiers as if they had been the bones of dogs or other 
animals. 1 | | 
| In an encloſed part of the cathedrab is the marble coffin of 
William Rufus, which being opened by the ſoldiers in the civil 
| wars under Charles I. they found on his thumb a gold ring, 
adorned with a ruby. Fhey took the ring with. them, but did 
| not commit any other depredation on the royal corpſe. | 
BI Langton built a neat chapel on the South-ſide of 
| Our Ladys Chagel, in this cathedral; in the middie of. which 
| he lies interred; under a ſtately. marble tomb; and Biſhop Fox, 
| who fcs-buricd an the South, Mas ef dhe lens has a fine ton: 
e 11 bo 1097 VP bo th ds | 
HBeſides theſe, there are ſeveral other very handſome monu- 
ments in this cathedral; among which *. of William of 
| _ Wickham. It is of white marble, richly guilt, and was ereQed 
by himſelf about thirteen years before his death. It ſtands in 
the body of the church, and is adorned with the enſigns of the 
order of the Garter, of which he was the firſt prelate, joined with 
his epiſcopal robes, all painted in their proper colours. 
Here is alfo a very elegant monument erected over the remains 
of the Earl of Portland, who. was lord high-treaſurer of England 
in the reign of Charles I. This monument conſiſts of a figure 
of the eatl, in copper, at full length, with his head raiſed on 
three cuſhions of the ſame metall. 


me — D: —— 


Globerry, who, when he was only a private centinel, had a 
eſtate given him, and raiſed to the dignity of knighthood, by 
Charles II. for his fidelity when he was employed as meſſenger 
between General Monk and the king's friends, relative to the 
3 nc Hy F434 $ 1 15 
he cle this city. have pleaſant and elegant lodgings in 
the cloſe — to — cathedeal :- the 3 W aq 
is a very handſome building, with large gardens, which are very 


\ 
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through the middle of them. ' 
Near the biſhop!s palace is the college of St. Mary, common- 

I called Wincheſter- College. It was founded and endowed by 
that munificent prelate and able miniſter, William of Wickham, 
and is one of the nobleſt foundations for ammar- learning ever 
eſtabliſhed by any ſubject in Europe. The building, which is 
of ſtone,” was begun in 1387, and completely finiſhed in 1393- 
This college, by the charter of foundation, conſiſts of a warden, 
ten fellows, three chaplains, three clerks, a ſchool-maſler, uſher, 
organiſt, fixteen choriſters, and ſeventy ſcholars. There are 
handſome apartments both for the officers and ſcholars. The 
' college conſiſts of two courts, and in the centre is a noble 
Gothic chapel, near which are the ſchools, with handfome 
cloiſters, and behind that a large piece of ground, where the 
ſcholars play at different forts of diverſion. 1 he hall in which 
they dine is a ſpacious building, and the glaſs in the windows 
_ painted. When the ſcholars come to the hall they wear 
black .gowns,. but when they attend divine ſervice in the chapel, 
| they are dreſſed in ſurplices. The library, wherein is an excel- 
tent collection of books, ſtands in the middle of the -cloilters, 
| 20 which all the fcholars have free acceſs, by aſking leave of 
|, the maſter or uſher. Many of the greateſt ſcholars in Eng- 
land have been educated in this college, from which they arc, 
years, ſent to finiſſi their ſtudies in 


e _ 
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New-College, Oxford. The -ſtatutes for the . preſervation of 
good government in this college, have been py adinired | 
doth by foreigners and natives; and when nry VI. 
erected his new foundation at Eaton, he almoſt copied them 
verbatim. 4 LOSES a 70 v5 71 


On che South-ſide of the nave is a/marble ſtatue of Sir John 


pleaſant, but fubject to be overflowed by the river which rung 
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ſide of the city is an hoſpital dedicated to St. John, 
of which the corporation hold their public v5. 
1 of the hall is the picture of Charles IT. by. Sir 
Lely ; and at the other a large table of all the mayors 
or incheſter, from the year 1184. Here are alſo 
benefactions to the city during the Saxon reigns, and 
Henry II. 1 Charles Ih 
Tear this building is a very elegant houſe, with iron rails be- 
it., built in the form of the queen's palace in St. James's- 
ben end behind it are very ſpacious gardens. = 
* the high-ſtreet is ie town-hall, a large handſome 
8... y ported "by. pillars of the Doric order; and in 
building 1 is a ſtatue of Queen Anne. In this hall are 


| t ok it is à N . . 
the FEY courts of recard, the one on Fridays, and the other 


1 Welt gate of the city ſtood the ancient caſtle where 


d had a grea 
A a palace to be b 
he ſubmitted 0 14 ? 

ighly approved ol the { 

hey at on March 0 
found a Roman pavement of brick 
ſtantine the Great, Had the king lived to fee this ae finiſhed, 
it would have been one of the nobleſt edifices in Britain, as the 
centre was to have been exaQtly in a line with the Weſt- end of 
the cathe a and the city laid open the breadth of the tranſept 
of the croſs from North to South in à ſtreet leading ſtraight to the 
palace; and on each fide were to haye been rows of houſes for 
the nobility and great officers of ſtate, the ground having been 
purchaſed for that purpoſe. 7 1 9 | 

This noble edifice was.carried up to the roof, on which there 
was to have been a large cupola, about thirty feet high, and the 
parks belonging to it were to have been ten miles in circumfer- 
ence. The whole, however, was left unfiniſhed by the death of 
the king, when it was ſettled by act of parliament on Prince 
George of Denmark, had he outlived the queen; but he dying 
before her majelty, the place was neglected, and during the laſt 
war was uſed as a prifon for French ſoldiers. | 


ac 


On the Ka 


| | h good natural parts, 
taſte for architecture, drew out a plan and ſection 


In this city is a magnificent building, called the Hoſpital of 


the Holy-Croſs, the church belonging to which is built in the 
ſorm of a cr, and has a large ſquare tower. This hoſpital 
was fqunded by Henry de Blois, biſhop of this fee, in the year 
1192. By its original inſtitution, every traveller who knocks at 
the door is to have a piece of bread and a cup of beer, a 1 er 
quantity of which is hits ſet apart for that Purpoſe” and what | 
0 d to 9ther poor, not any of it being allowed to 
8 Toy "The revenues of this hoſpital were 
ropr 
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chapel, and behave in ſo unexceptionable a manner, that they are 
JJ •ww- 3 | 
 'Thegpther. charitable foundations in Wincheſter are the follow- | 
ing, viz. A charity- ſchool for boys, who are ugh to read and | 
Agvrite, Ene the beneficence of one perſon; and two 
others for boys and girls, who are all clothed and bound out 
apprentices, being ſupported by the voluntary contributions of 
the inhabitants. -, * | 
There is - likewiſe a public hoſpital, or infirmary, ſupported ; 
b voluntary ablcriptions: It was firſt began by the reverend 
Dr. Aubre Clarke, and in it are admitted patients from any part 
of the kingdom. KS. RS 
As Wincheſter has been formerly a place of great repute, it , 
is not to be wondered at, that from time to time, it ſhould have 
received many charters or privileges; but variety having created 
confuſion, Queen Elizabeth granted them a new one, ' to be 
governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, and an unlimited i 
number of aldermen, out of whom are choſen ſix juſtices, two 
coroners, and two bailiffs, with other proper officers. The 
two repreſentatives to ſerve in parliament are choſen by the cor- 
oration, the mayor being the rceturning-officer. > 
Wincheſter has two weekly-markets held on Wedneſdays | 
and Saturdays; both of which are well ſupplied with all 
Sipds of proviſions. It is diſtant from London ſixty-ſeven 
mites. 1 „ 
The plains and downs about Wincheſter, which continue 
with few interſections of rivers or valleys for upwards of 
fiſty miles, render this part of the country excceding pleaſant, | 
more eſpecially to thoſe who are fond of an open ſituation and 
extenſive proſpect. 5 
SOUTHAMPTON, the county-town, was anciently called 
Hantun, from its ſituation upon a bay then called Triſanton, or 


the 3 of Anton, the old name of the river Teſt. Alter ere 
0. 33. | | 
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it took the name of South-Hanton, or Hampton, to diſtinguiſh 
It from another town called Northampton. It is pleaſantly 
firuated between the rivers Teſt and Itching, both of which are 
navigable for a conſiderable way up the country, from whence, 
eſpecially from'the New-Foreſt, great quantities of timber are 
brought down, which are taken from hence for the uſe of the 
ſhip- builders at Portſmouth- Dock. | | 

ome of our hiſtorians are of opinion that this town was the 
Clauſentum of the Romans; but that is certainly a miſtake, for 
that ancient city ſtood in the hamlet of St. Mary's, a little more 
to the Eaſtward, where ſome of its ruins are ſtill viſible. The 
preſent town was built after the deſtruction of the former, and 
became a conſiderable place under the Weſt-Saxon kings. It 
ſuffered greatly from the fury of the Pagan-Danes, but was after- 
wards repaired, and was frequently the reſidence of Canute the 
Great, as appears from the following ſtory related by all our 
ancient hiſtorians. 

Canute had been ſo ſucceſsful in almoſt every engagement, 
that his courtiers were daily beſtowing upon him the moſt fulſome 
e It was not enough to call him invincible in battle, he 
was alf6, they ſaid, able to reverſe the order of nature, and blaſ- 
114 told him that all things would obey his command. 

t is well known that Canute was a conſummate politician, and 
poſſibly for reaſons of ſtate might bear with their flattery and 
adulation ſome time; but at Jaſt, either being wearied out 
with it, or which is more poſſible, convinced in his own mind 
that no mortal was able to do ſuch things of himſelf, and that 
what his courtiers aſcribed to him was the ſole prerogative of the 
gh he was determined to give them a convincing proof, and 
or that purpoſe, called them together, juſt when the tide was 
riſing, when having placed his chair within the ſea-matrk, he ſat 
down, and fpoke in the following manner: „O ſea, I have 
command over thee, and the ground whereon I ſit is mine; 
none has ever yet dared to diſobey my command, without re- 
ceiving a ſevere 3 ſtop therefore, and come not 
upon my ground, nor preſume to wet either the clothes 
or feet of me thy ſovereign lord.” The ſea continued to ad- 
vance without paying any regard to the royal mandate, and when 
the king found Fimielf ſurrounded by water, he roſe up and 
ſpoke to his courtiers to the following import: © Let not 
only 'you who are preſent, but alfo all the inhabitants of the 
world know, that weak is the power of kings, and vain are 
their orders, nor are there any on earth worthy of that title, ex- 


i cept that Almighty Being, who rules the heaven, earth, and ſea.” 


On his return to Wincheſter, he took off his crown and placed . 


| 


| 


it on the image of Chriſt, declaring that he would never wear it 


any more. | | 

Ar the Norman-Conqueſt there were in Southampton eighty 
tenants, who held their lands as royal Jtmeſnes. In the reign of 
Henry IT. 'it received a charter of incorporation, after which it 


became a flouriſhing place. In the reign of Edward III. it was 
| burnt down by the French, but ſoon aſter. rebuilt 'in a more 
handſome manner, and ſurrounded with walls, ditches, and 


battlements, having watch-towers at proper diſtances, of which 
ſome remains are ſtil] to be ſeen. FEES 

When Eogland was threatened by the French, in the reign of 
Richard II. that prince built a ſtrong caſtle entirely of tree- 
ſtone, to ſcrve as a defence to the harbour; and when Henry V. 


went on his 8 gee to claim the crown of France, according 


to the principles of the Salique law, he muſtered his army at 
Southampton. During the king's abode in the town, he dit- 
covered the conſpiracy againſt -him, by the Earl of Cambridge, 


| whoſe title to the crown was prior to his own, and whoſe ſon, 
Richard, Duke of York, actually laid claim to it. 


In the reign of Henry VI. this town muſt have been a conſi- 
derable place for mercantile affairs; for we find that no leſs a 


perſon than Sir Thomas Cooke, Lord-Mayor of London, was the 


collector of the cuſtoms, It was at this port that the Portu- 
ueſe firſt landed with their foreign wines, after they had uſ- 


covered the Canaries ; but the London merchants being jealous 


of the growing power and riches of the place, procured an order 
that all thips coming from the Canaries ſhould land their goods 


at ſome port on the river Thames. 


In 1354 Philip of Spain landed at this town, and was the 
next day married to Queen Mary in the cathedral church of 
Wincheſter. Lo ae | | : 

Southampton is at preſent ſurrounded by a wall built of very 
hard ſtone, reſembling thoſe little white ſhelts, like honey-combs, 
that grow on the back of oyſters. + Theſe ſtones ſeem! to have 


been gathered near the track of the ſea, which encompalles al- 


molt one half of the town, and fo deep, that ſhips'of 300 tons 
burthen have frequently been built here. To defend this part 
of the town ſrom the force of the waves, a ſtrong bank has been 
erected of what is called ſea- ore, a ſubſtance compoſed of long 
and ſlender, but ſtrong filaments, ſomewhat reſembling undreſſed 


nem. 
his town has ſeveral good ſtreets, and the houſes in general 
are well built. The principal ſtreet is very broad, and reaches 


above three quarters of a mile in length: it is well paved and 


terminates in a very fine quay. Near the quay is a fort with 

ſome guns on it, which was erected by Henry VIII. in the 

year 1542. . | 

The moſt conſpicuous buildings in this town 
4 F 


are its 
churches, 


” 
* 


Fd 
* 
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churches, of which there are five, in number, beſides 'a 
French church; but neither of them contain any thing re- 
VVV 8 
- Here is an hoſpital called God's Houſe, in which the unfor- 
tunate Earl of Cambridge and his accomplices were buried, and 
near it is a free- ſchool founded by Edward VI. There is alſo a 
charity- ſchool for thirty boys, who are clothed, and taught read- 
ing, writing, and navigation. 3 . | ; 
Though this town is ſtill a very conſiderable place, yet the 
trade of it has greatly declined ſince the beginning of the laſt 
century. When bathing in ſea-water came into Faſhion ſome 
ears ago, ſeveral. baths were made here for that purpoſe, which 
— roved of great ſervice to the place; and during the ſeaſon 


it is frequented by great numbers. of the nobility and gentry, for 
whoſe accommodation an elegant pile gf buildings has been 
erected, together with an ines wig and ball-room. _ 


Southampton was incorporated by Henry II. and King, John, 
and made à county of itſelf by Henry VI. which renders it 
independent of the Jord-lieutenant of the ſhire. According to 
its laſt charter, which was granted by Charles I. the corporation 


conſiſts of a mayor, nine juſtices, two bailiffs, twenty-four | 


common-council, and as many burgeſſes. The mayor is ad- 
miral of the liberties from South-Sea-Caſtle to another called 


Hurſt-Caſtle, ſituated on that neck of land, which running far- 
ight, [| 


theſt into the ſea makes the ſhorteſt paſſage to the Iſle of 
the diſtance not being above two miles. The aſſizes of 


oy'cr, terminer, and gaol-delivery, are held here once in three 


. e | 
On the whole, Southampton is a pleaſant, healthy place, and 
the country round it well cultivated. It has three weekly mar- 


| kets, viz. on Tueſdays, Thurſdays, and Saturdays; and is diſtant 


from London ſeventy-eight miles. | 
As Southampton was long the reſidence. of the Weſt-Saxon 


kings, and even conſidered, as the capital, after the diſſolution 
of the Heptarchy, we need not be ſurpriſed that every means were 


_Y 


uſed to protect it againſt a foreign. invaſion ; and accordingly we 


find, that a ſtrong fortification was erected on a mount by the 
ſide of the river Itching, about a mile from the town. As the 
Danes generally attempted landing on this part of the coaſt, it is 
generally ſuppoſed that this was made to ſtop their progreſs, and, 
conſiſtent with true policy, hinder them from making incurſions 
into the country. * * e 

This mount is in the ſhape of a cave, but being near one of 
the eſtates of the Earl of Peterborough, that nobleman purchaſed 
it, and it is now converted into a wilderneſs. The top of the 


| _ unbounded rules, of the ſea, the rivers, and the fields. The 

aid out with judgment, and executed with ſuch } | | 
| beſieged; in Rochelle, they ſolicited aſſiſtance from England, and 
About three miles from this fort, ſtood the ancient abbey of | 
Littleby, or Nettleby, the greater part of the.church belonging 


i 
8 q | 
So late 


whole has been 


| taſte and elegance, as does honour both to the ann laid 


down the plan, and him who perfected the work. 


to which is ſtill entire. It was built in the form of a croſs, and 


appears, by its ruins, to have been extremely capacious. 


as the year 1704 the roof was entire, but ſoon after pulled down 
by one who had purchaſed the ground. Great part of the walls 


are at this time covered with ivy; and from ſome of the rooms 


et remaining, it muſt have been originally a very ſtately edifice, 


as it ſtill exhibits a picture of its ancient grandeur. 


A little to the Eaſt of Southampton is a ſmall market-town - 
called TICHFIEID. It was once a very confiderable place, and 
celebrated for an abbey founded and endowed by Peter de Ru- 
pibus in the reign of Henry III. that prince having given him a 
During the times of Popery this town was 


2 of the manor. 


3 
| 
| 


mount is divided like a fork, and from each of the points is an | 


| 


nient, than at Portſmouth. The church is a very conxeniem 


on Wedneſday, and the town is dil 


their huſbands are abroad: travellers alſo chooſe to lodse K 
becauſe every thing is conſiderably cheaper, and more cor.” 
ſtructure, and the ſtreets are broad and well paved H 
is a free-ſchool, and a noble hoſpital for ſick. and wou vs 
failors in the ſervice of the mark: The weekly-market ; 
ant fro! | 
is miles | | en London ſerenty 
 PoRTSMOUTH is fo called from its ſituation on the 
ſmall gy * rock that zuns up a part of the coaſt, which, ar 5 
tide is ſurrounded by the ſea, and is therefore called Port - 
Iſland. This town, which aroſe out of the ruins of Porcheſter 
is extremely populous, and the principal rendez vous of the r *; 
navy. It is ſtrongly fortified, and the haven is capable of ha. 
ing a thouſand ſail of the largeſt ſhips-without the leaſt incy,. 
venience. y 5 og j 
When the Empreſs Matilda came. over from Normandy t 
claim the crown of England, ſhe landed at this place, but _ 


obliged to take ſhelter in the caſtle of the Earl of Arundel, wh, | 


had married her'ſtep-mother the widow of Henry I. And when 
Henry III. propoſed to invade France he muſtered his army here, 


which was the greateſt that had ever been raiſed in England; 


but the expedition proved abortive by the treachery of the 

of Bretagne, and the weakneſs of the king, who 2 inn 

puſillanimous temper.” ' 8 f 
In the reign of Richard II. when that tnonarch was on bad 

terms with his fubjects, the French embraced that Opportunity 


of landing here, and burnt the town, after robbing the inhab;. 


tants of all their moſt valuable effects. A few years after, they 


made a ſecond attempt to land, but the town being rebuilt, the 


inhabitants fitted out a fleet, and took all the enemies thi S: the 
engagement being ſo herce, that only nine of the French 
eſcaped alive, who got on the Engliſh ſhore in a boat, and 
were immediately taken prifoners. The Engliſh, elated with 
their ſucceſs, attacked the French on their own coaſt, ſailed up 
the Seine, and burnt and ſunk many of the enemies fhips, re. 
turning to England with a rich booty of wines, and other articles 
of merchandize. | 5 

From this period the place began to flouriſh, and in the be. 
ginning of Edward IV. that prince erected two forts at the 
mouth of the harbour, all of free-ſtone, which were conſidered 
of great importance by Henry VII. who made them a garriſon 
tor the protection of the 8 oo | 


. 
o 


During the long reign of Henry VI IT. the fortifications were 


carried on with great vigour, and completed by his daughter 


Elizabeth, when it was conſidered as unneceſfary to add any 


new works. 


£ 


* 


upported by the abbey; but ever ſince the Reformation, it has 


been on the decline, and at preſent has not any thing worthy of 


a traveller's notice. YO, | 
-FAREHAM is an agreeable town, pleaſantly fituated, but 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
j 
5 
' 
N 
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In the reign of Charles I. when the French Proteſtants were 


the Duke of Buckingham muſtered his army at Portſmouth ; but 
before he had time to embark, he was ſtabbed by one John Felton, 
a lieutenant in one of the regiments. .  _ 's 
When the civil wars broke out between Charles I. and his 
parliament, this town was ſeized by the latter as a place of great 
importance; but it was one of the firſt that declared for Charles II. 
when, they heard of General Monk's deſign of reſtoring him to 
the crown; and Catharine, the confort of that prince, landed 
here, where ſhe waited five days before the king arrived, when 
they were married by Dr. Sheldon, and the marriage conſum- 
mated in the town. „ 4 6 
In the reign of James II. the Proteſtant officers in the army, 


then lying at Portſmouth, refuſed to obey the Duke of Berwick's 


it does not contain any thing remarkable. It has a weekly- | 
market on Wedneſday, and is diſtant from London feventy- | 


one miles. | 


Near Farcham is a village called BisHors-WALTHAM,. 
from its being one of the ſummer reſidences of the Biſhops of 


Wincheſter. It has a well-endowed charity-ſchool, wheres the 


children of the poor are inſtructed to read and write, ſo as to 


qualify them for uſeful employments. 


In the road from Farcham to Goſport is a village. called 


PORCHESTER, where it is ſuppoſed Veſpaſian landed, when he 


he trade was removed, with the inhabitants, 


to Portſmouth. 


_ Gos8PORT 1 


s a populous thriving town ſituated oppoſite to 


was ſent, by the Emperor Nero to command the army in Britain. 

In former times there was a caſtle here, the walls of which are 
ſtill remaining; and on the corners are ſome parts of the towers, 
from which there is a fine proſpect of Portſmouth and its 
harbour. There was formerly a harbour at this place, but the 


ſea having retired, t 


Portſmouth, from which it is divided by the harbour of that 


place; but though on a different ſide of the water, and in a 
different pariſh, it is generally conſidered as a part of Portſmouth, || 


being with reſpe& to that town what Southwark is to London, 
except their not being united by a bridge : boats,. however, are 
continually pang from one place to the other. | 
Many wives o 


ſeamen reſidę in this town during the time 


order in admitting Iriſh Papiſts to ſerve among them, for which 


Colonel Beaumont was impriſoned, together with five other gen- 


tlemen ; and had it not been for the Revolution, which happened 
ſoon after, they would certainly have ſuffered death. To the 
everlaſting honour of the gentlemen both of the army and nary, 


let it never be forgotten, that when the king was trampling on 


the conſtitution, the judges pfoſtituting the laws, and too 
many of the clergy countenancing Popery, -the officers, ſoldiers, 
and ſailors, ſtood up for the religion and liberties of their 
country |! | | 1 3 
The town of Portſmouth being ſituated in a low, marſhy 


| ground, is very unhealthy, the inhabitants being often ſubject to 


— RSEzunags 


ſafety, without touching the ground, and being ſheltered on al 


agues, though no expence has- been ſpared to drain off the wa- 
ters, in order to make a place of ſuch importance as agreeable 35 


poſſible. | 


As great numbers of our ſhips of war are laid up here in time 
of peace, and as all our outward-bound fleets rendezvous here 
in time of war, the town is generally crowded with people, 


and large ſums of money are ſpent in the ſhops, taverns, an 


public-houſes. | 
The legiſlative power, being ſenſible of the importance of 


this town and harbour, have cauſed it to be fortified; according 


to the beſt rules laid down by the molt eminent engineers ; ſo tha 
it may, with the greateſt propriety, be called the Key of Eng: 
land. What conſiderably adds to its ſtrength is, the entrance 
into the harbour, which in breadth does not exceed that of tif 
Thames at Weſtminſter-Bridge. There is alſo ſuch plenty a 


water in it, that a firſt-rate man of war may always ride" 


ſides from the wind, it may be conſidered as one of the fel 
harbours in Europe. e e 1 
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"x. mouth of the harbour is defended by a fort called South- 
1 erected by Henry VIII. and ſituated about a mile 
half South of the town. This caſtle is fortified with a 
le moat paliſadoes, ravelins, and a counterſcarp, from 
* | there are feveral advanced works to cover the fort againſt 
_ roach of an enemy: There is alſo on the ſame fide a large 
ne 3 next Goſport, there is another platform of twenty 
ns: ns, almoſt level with the water. WET | 
FOE "at convenience with reſpe& to the harbour of Portſ- 
outh, is the ſafe and ſpacious road of Spithead. It is defended 
2 all winds that blow from the Weſt to the South-Eaſt by 
ria h lands of the Ifle of Wight, and from the winds of 
re Solits quarter by the main land of Hampſhire, the town of 
Portſmouth fronting the middle of the road. The bottom is per- 
fealy ſound and good, and the flux and-reflux of the ſea repairs 
all the injuries done by the anchors. The limits of this road are 
exactly diſtinguiſhed by buoys properly placed. . 
The greateſt induſtry has been uſed in fortifying the town of 
Portſmouth on the land fide, where the fortifications are per- 
ſeckly regular, having a foſſe, which can be filled with water 
eight feet deep, in leſs than half an hour. Within the foſſe is 
a wall fifteen feet perpendicular, on which is a double parapet, 
with baſtions and curtains regularly flanking the parapet; 
there are alſo a glacis and covered way. Theſe works are 
carried round the dock-yard, ſo that the magazine of ſtores, 


arms, and ammunition, is well ſecured from any attack of an 


TRE dock-yard contains ſuch. an amazing quantity of every 
thing neceffary for the royal navy, and placed in fo. regular a 
manner, that it even exceeds. imagination. There are ſeldom 


leſs than a thouſand men employed in the dock-yard, and ſome- 


times double that number, who, in time of war, are all diſci- 
plined and formed into a regiment, under the command of the 


commiſſioner, who is colonel; the maſter- builder, lieutenant- 
colonel; and the clerk of the check, major; the ſubalterns being 


choſen from among the other officers. The dock and other yards 
are now like a town, and may be ſaid to form a corporation, there 
being large rows of dwellings, built at the expence of the pub- 

lic, for all the officers, Who are obliged to reſide conſtantly on 
the ſ t. 3 "og 

T G rope-houſe, where the cables are made, is 870 feet Jong, 

and ſome of the cables ſo large that it requires above eighty men 
to work them; the labour being ſo hard that they are not able to 
keep to it above four hours in the day. 

"There is a royal academy eſtabliſhed at the public expence, 
where youth are inſtructed in all ſorts of learning proper to 
qualify them for the naval ſervice; and in one of the rooms is a 
model of the Victory, a large ſhip of war unfortunately loſt 


near Guernſey, and a fine large orrery, : conſtructed by that inge- 
r. Rowley. Adjoining to the houſe of the deputy- 
- governor is a chapel for divine-ſervice, and near it is the wharf 


nious artiſt 


where the cannon are laid up, when landed, until they are pro- 
perly diſpoſed of. 39 Wi | 
The dock-yard of Portſmouth has within theſe few years 
ſuſtained conſiderable damage by fire. In 1759, whilſt we were 
at war with the French, the South-Sea-Caſtle was greatly da- 
maged, part of it being blown up; but whether by accident or 
deſign was never known. 1 4 


On the gd of July 1760, juſt aſter midnight, a dreadful fire 


broke out in one of the warehouſes in the dock-yard, containing 


pitch; tar, oil, and turpentine, with other combuſtible materials, 
which ſoon reduced it to a heap of ruins; but it did not ſtop 
here, for having communicated itſelf to another warehouſe, 
where were great quantities of dry ſtores, the whole exhibited 
a moſt diſmal ſpectacle; and many pieces of burning wood 
were carried, by the violence of the fire and wind, even as far 
as Goſport, The general opinion was, that it caught fire by 
lightning, it being a very tempeſtuous night; and had it not 
been for the great quantity of rain that fell during the ſtorm, 
the conilagration would, in all probability, have been general 
throughout the dock-yard. The damage by this accident 
amounted to upwards. of 50, oool. but ſuch was the aſſiduity of 
adminiſtration. to ſupply every deficiency, that the whole was 
in a few weeks put into as good a ſtate as before the accident 
happened ; for which, indeed, there was an abſolute neceſſity, 


England being at that time engaged in a very long and expen— 
ſive war. oy 


On the 27th of July 770, about four o'lock in the morning, 1 


another dreadful fire broke out in this dock-yard. It burnt 
with the moſt rapid fury, and communicating itſelf with the 
hemp-houſe, and other offices, conſumed every thing before it. 
Vhether this was an accident, or the work of ſome vile incen- 
diary, was never yet diſcovered. Some impoſtors, however, 
| pretended to have been concerned in it, particularly one Dudley, 
who, fince that time, has been tranſported for perjury; and 
another whoſe name was Britain, has been ſince executed for 
forgery. The moſt remarkable circumſtance attending this 
fatal affair was, the fire being diſcovered in five different places 
at once, which gave ſtrong ſuſpicions that more than one perſon 
muſt have been concerned; for accidental fires generally break 
out 1n one place only. Had this accident, or whatever it was, 
| happened during the heat of a war, it might have proved fatal 


which are placed pieces of ordnance and on the | 


. Ss 1 5 


to the nation; for the whole loſs, amounting to 149, 8881. could 
not have been made good without great difficulty, till ſuch time 
as the parliament had aſſembled. But even ſuppoſing one indi- 
vidual could have advanced it, yet the time . for replacing 
the ſtores, might have given the enemy an opportunity of doing 
us the moſt irreparable injuries. 5 . 

The laſt accident that happened to this dock-yard by fire, 
was on the gth of December 1776. It broke out in the rope- 
houſe about half an hour after four in the morning, and burnt 
with ſuch violence, that it ſoon conſumed the whole building, 


except the outer walls. However, by the timely aſſiſtance and 


vigorous efforts of the workmen of the yard, the ſeamen of his 
majeſty's ſhips, the marines quartered at Portſmouth, and the 
men belonging to the ordnance, with their reſpective officers, it 
was happily prevented from extending to any of the other build- 
ings in the yard, and was at length totally extinguiſhed. The 
loſs ſuſtained, by this accident conſiſted chiefly of the rigging of 


two ſhips, the implements belonging to the rope-makers and 


rigging-houſe, a ſmall quantity of cordage, and ſome toppings 
of hemp. 3 £2 5 

The alarm occaſioned by this accident was greatly increaſed 
by another of the like nature that happened a ſhort time after 
at Briſtol, which deſtroyed a large range of warehouſes, beſides 
many private dwellings; and, had it not been for the quick diſ- 


covery, and alacrity of the people in ſuppreſſing it, would have 


been productive of the moſt fatal conſequences. | 
'How theſe accidents happened was for ſome time a myſtery ; 

but at length it was diſcovered that they took place by the 
machinations. of a wretched incendiary, fnce well known by 
the appellation of John, the Painter, but whoſe real name was 
James Aitken. When he was taken up and examined, he re- 
tuſed anſwering any queſtions, and otherwiſe behaved in a very 
daring and reſolute manner; however, there appearing ſufficient 
reaſon to ſuppoſe him the guilty perfon, he was committed to 
Wincheſter-Gaol. At the next aſſizes he was brought to trial, 
and being found guilty, was ſoon after executed at Portſmouth. 
As the tranſactions of this man's life are of the moſt ſingular 
nature, as well as the crimes he committed, we think it neceſſary 
to preſerve an account of them, which we ſhall do in as brief a 
manner as the circumſtances will admit, from his firſt ſetting off 
in life to the time of his execution. 5 

He was born in Edinburgh, and bred up to the buſineſs of a 
Painter. As he poſſeſſed an extraordinary ſpirit for rambling, with 
a ſtrong propenſity to vice, he had paſſed, in the courſe of a few 
years, through an uncommon variety of thoſe ſcenes which attend 


the moſt profligate and abandoned (tate of a vagabond life, a kind 


of lite, for which a manual occupation, however followed, af- 
ſords the molt perfect opportunity and cover. 
Among his other exploits he had paſſed through ſeveral 
marching regiments of foot, from each of which he deſerted as 
ſoon as opportunity ſerved, after receiving the hounty-money. 
In his various peregrinations through the different parts of 
England, he alternately committed highway: robberies, bur- 
glaries, petty-thefts, rapes, and worked at his trade, as occaſion 
invited, villany prompted, or fear or neceſlity operated. Whe- 
ther it proceeded from the apprehenſion. of puniſhment, or that 
the original bent of his genius led him to new ſcenes of action, 
whatever was the operative motive, he ſhipped himſelf, off for 
America, where he continued for two or three years. His being 
of a melancholy,” ſolitary nature, which neither ſought for aſſo- 


equally to throw into utter darkneſs all thoſe: parts of his life, 
which he did not himſelf think fitting or neceſſary to communi- 


. cate, His tranſactions in America are accordingly unknown, any 


further, than that he wandered about, and worked. at his trade in 
ſeveral of the colonies. e 2 OT, 

As his pilgrimage on that continent was in the beginning and 
during the progreſs of the. troubles between England and her 
colonies, it may readily be imagined, that the violence, of the 


of people with whom he lived and converſed, gave birth to that 
madneſs of enthuſiaſm in him, Which afterwards became ſo dan- 
gerous. He accordingly returned to England with the moſt deadly 
antipathy to the government. and nation, and ſoon after, if not 
perſon, that power which he ſo, much abhorred. 

The ſcheme was as deteſtable as could be expected from the 


villanous character of the framer. It was to deſtroy the mari- 


time force of this country, as well as its internal ſtrength and 
riches, by ſetting fire to the royal dock- yards, and burning the 
principal trading cities and towns, with their ſhipping of what- 
ever ſort, ſo far as it could poſſibly be done. In the proſecution 
of this atrocious deſign, he — the kingdom to Ae the 
ſtate of the ſeveral docks, and the nature of the watch by which 
they were guarded, which he in general found to be as lax and 
inſufficient as he could have wicked. He alſo took wonderful 


pains in the conſtruction of fire-works, machines, and combuſti- 
| bles, for the purpoſe, but was ſtrangely unſucceſsful in all his at- 
tempts of this nature. 4... 1 | 

It was owing to this unaccountable failure in his machines, 


that the nation was ſaved from receiving ſome dreadful, if not 
| irretrievable 


ciates in crimes, nor admitted of partners in pleaſure, as it 
contributed much to his preſervation for ſo long a time from the 
juſtice of thoſe laws which he was conſtantly. breaking, ſerved 


language and ſentiments held in political matters, by that order 


originally, adopted the deſign of fubverting, in his own ſingle 
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NEW. AND COMPLETE. BRITISH TRAVELLER 


; itretrievable ſhock. ” One of nk which extinguiſhed of its | bailiffs; ani — of the inhabitants. 11 p — 
On accord, without 2 human interference, was found ſeveral 


ends ua 
IT reſentatives to parliament, who are choſem by t An 
weeks after it had been Taid, in the centre of a prodi ious : uan- 1 mayor being the — officer. of by the We 
tity of the moſt combuſtible ſubſtances, in the great hemp-houſe |} markets, on Thurſdays en "abdithe town i is ail b. 
at Phreſibth, ien orseven ſucceeded in ferting” Gre to. the I 
5 E uſe in that yard, and had an opportunity for ſeveral” 
- 1 in His Aight toWatds'London; to feaſt the 


from London then miles. 
A little ta the North-Eaſt of Pattſmouth is a: villa 
gnity of his pleat , 
E- | preg in the conte tiplation of that dreadful — 
A 8 he hac vccalioned;' and which, from its prodigious ap- if 


called Havant, which was formerly a market. ; and ne- 
it are two ſinall iſlands, the one called HA LIN ant the 3 
THORNEY, the inhabitants- of both which are chicfly em lined 


_ f „ he irtiagitied: wad Tpi to all the magazines, build- |} in making ſalt. Each of theſe iflahds have a ſmall . 

Ms z, ah docks. The fire was hap i ſubdued, with no other If and their 1 2 are exceeding pleaſant: ry Wag 
_— 15 that of the rope-houſe and its contents. The incen- If Prrrxsrisrn is 2 large populous town, and containg 

| * = Mill purſued his deſign, but failed in his attempts good inns for the accommodation of paſſengers. It is a 


of very great antiquity, but was not incorporated till t a 
of Queen Elizabeth. It is governed by a mayor, alle wo 


principal inhabitants; and ſends two members to parti 
who are elected by the inhabitants. It has not = cur, | 
only a chapel of eaſe, Which is a handfome edifice,” and well 


A e Ahl harro I y efcaped being taken at Thea. 
I city of Briſtol Was & this time SELL divided between 
the two. 5 — parties of Tories , as they were 

ke, the formet of which eaſily and he latter 

coridemned in the ſtrongeſt terms, 85 he meaſures of govern- 


The government of Portſmouth is refled] in a mayor, W | 


* 


n ſeven * aſſiſted by ſeven. burgeſſes, who act 85 
Commer” 


 - ment: fttedup: for divine ſervice. - It has à good 'weekly- 
| 4a this ſte of f party and. political Shana among the inha- | Saturd . ; and:is diſtant from London Hot fave - el - 
birants, inter, 7250 the month of January 1777, To che North of Petersfield is a place Yalled ALTON, but it 
attempt od Fr to burn the ing, and afterwards the city | ak not contain any thi remarkable, except a charity- chool 
ö itte And narrom- chaft which is nearly dry when I for forty boys and twenty girls“ The great Roman highw 
= Has 1 out, Tronts-a of the quay in Briſtol, which runs from the city of Wincheſter to this place, and is ſuppoſcy ith1 
is generally crewded with a prodigious number of veſſels, all {| to have continued from: hence to London, though the remains  thouſat 
oF 1 ing ſo cloſe together, und ſo free from water at thoſe times, ef it are not viſible beyond Alton. It was here that Lord flim a 
the fitſt thing Wich ſtrikes the attention of a ſtranger, is a I] Hopton poſted: himſelf with a body of troops in the reign of At the 
e how they could be ſv lodged; and the ſecond, à con- I Charles I. when Waller, with a bod of forces marched againſt North- 
ih W 5 of the fatal and irtetiiediable' cotiſeqtienices, both to the I him, and attacking the place; made Bowles's regiment long di 
Wha | hppa and — Sp which à fire muſt inevitably produce. of foot prifoners; for that officer nag wiah his men into the this pl 
The incendiary filing bn is attemp t to ſet two: or three-of thoſe | church, had not time to barricade the doors, and the encny and in 
 Velfels 6h — bund ſo ſtrict a — kept afterwards, that he immediately entering after them, his ſoldiers threw down chen 'Romat 
by +: obliged to — e 25 made of operation, and to ſecure the I arms and aſked for quarter, Which was granted them, and alfy Wk. 3 
| ion of the Lo wk beginning. with the houſes. After [| offered to the colonel; but he refuſing to no it, was killed Vieuri 
7 5 ſothefaflores' i in fn way, in which, as in all others, [ on the ſpot. Conſta 
WE the fiding of bs Re . A Sata afforded full evidence of [[ About five miles North-Eaſt of Alton i is a pleaſant village | ing, Þ 
| — 1 8 ye f the eng, h he at length fucceeded ſo far as I called BET I gy-GREEN,.-the houſes in which are exceeding coins! 
to fer Me to ſome Warchbilſes in the vici ty of the quay, tix or ; neut, and ornamented in front with well. -planted gardens. The Omen 
ener of which were . fences on each ſide of the road for ſome miles to and from this Ind en 
The rei gn W on, grew Rott. He was taken | rad are of white-thorn, of a good grow th: they are kept clean * 
5 ſoon after 5 de arture Aan Briſtol, upon ſome fuſpicious weeded, and the greater part of them, by being * OvER 
chens. 4 kd Vehaved with great boldneſs, art, n ped, are very handſome and uniform. The countpy here i * 
_ uhCcomttion 4 ment iti point ſpeech, upon! his. Feveral | | exceeding pleaſant, it being in the medium between hilly aw ., I 
exathihatioiis, Aung "peter torfly ts anſwer an f II flat, and open to the moſt. agreeable landſcapes. ' "ee 
WH MIA eben of d Geht Th he" Feins 8 
ODIHAM is a town of great antiquity, and eaſantly Garg fall 
that tlie anifwer Ed; by - an conſtruction be — to wrt bf on the road from London to Wincheſter. Here was formerly wor” 
own <ffitittiativn 4 for Was fe at a *Giſeohcerted er embur- I a palace, and in dhe reign of King John a caſtle, which held ot e 
1 _ Drone of, or che queſtions ropoſed to him teen againſt the army * the 'barons ; ; but Was at lat 111 
125 7s, and other” 177 | ipal c heers, of the- ad-  obligedto; ſurtender to ſuperior force. © . mY * 
A | In the reign'of Edwurd III. David Bruce, King of Scotland, Gnas 
—- is ow off /Hrbes, * al is ar acti / circumvented who was taken at the battle of Durham, was confined here ar- fe 
| 5 | Wenn allo ainter, who being either an American, I till his conn men ured w_ releaſe, ing a conſiderable 
J 8h #ving ke on cheat continent, 4 Ar thereby, and by 11 ranſom. © tf . 15 OY 8 eren : 
f j I —. mpathire in his! misfortunes, and to old prin- There are ſome good inns in Odiham, and a Gp years ago gi er 
| tes ne to br ge his confidence in priſon ; 4] a gentleman lelt the intereſt of 600l, to ſupport a charity: ſchool :nhabi 
: Yer | 28 and affiſted for the | urpoſe, he {| for inſtructing poor children of both ſexes. The town has a WI 
med = from im che whole: hiſtory of I weekly- market on Saturday, andi is diſtant from London n e 
i} : 4 "is | trial 5 Fincheſter, 'notwithſtanding the one miles. induce 
tho K k pearante and evidence of his pretended The country adjoinin to Odiham i is entwimoly pleaſant, and eviden 
* en . ito, we behaved with the ſame bold- at a ſmall village called Nr about four miles aſſiſted 
Els ol ide, /hichThe” had hitherto manifeſted, made a to the Northward, a monaſtery was founded for the receptiva ſudjec 
| e ahem meien ober on ttie nature of the-evidence, | of monks of the Ciſtertian order, in the reign of William the in par 
d* the acknow daſenels of the Witneſs, and received Conqueror, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. At the gene- thoſe 
10 fer 1 6 2 h the moſt perfect ĩnuffferencè: dut he ſent I ral diſſolution of religious houſes, this nunnery, as appca's The 
Of for 5 "naval Fiery! of Portſmouth, either [|] by the Monafficon, was inhabited by a prioreſs and ſeven- of at 
x 1955 "to, 1 Me kice of execution, to Whorn he acknow⸗ teen nuns; but not the leaſt remains of the edifice are now the m 
"Jedped *his Ente OA give ſome cuutions With reſpect to to de ſeen. marke 
; the future preſervation of the royal yards from finifar dangers. :; BASINGTOKE is an ancient 8 town, pleaſantly ſitu- miles. 
wakes x. ret crithinal” was tried at Wincheſter on the :aited on rich fertile ground, in the middle of agreeable woods. AN 
| Sea and from the heĩneuſneſs of his crime (o of Here is a good manufaQtory of druggets and ſhalloons, and the called 
ink He was 10 1 was hanged at the dock “gate, Portſ- inhabitants make great quantities of malt, which they {ell to the town, 
duth, on the 10% f the fame month. He was executed on inhabitants of the neighbouring towns and villages. its fit 
48 dWs ſixty Feet high, and after hanging the uſual time his The church is an ancient Gothic ſtructute, and near it is count 
yas Tut down, and immediately hung in chains. free-ſchool for the inſtruction of youth in gram mal. of gre 
Ytfinouth is hay Pop bus toyn, 0g contains a great Jearning,. There are alſo three chariry-ſchools, one of which nte 
1 of taverns lic houſes, moſt of which ure gene- is ſupported by the company of Skinners in London, for 2 f 
3 crowded Wick Nan and ſoldiers. The church is a large | twenty-four boys, vrho are both elothed and inſtructed in uſeſul | It r 
Age ſtructure, and in the tower is a bell which is tolled learning. which 
10 5 ive, notice of the titityber of hips'coming'ints the harbour: [ In the reign of Henry VIII. che firſt Lord Sandys built a neat capita 
on whe 1 the tower is a Tantern, ' from whence there is a chapel on an eminence adjoining to the town, and on the roof repreſ 
17 Olpe of all the MHips' in the harbour, ' as Well as thoſe | was painted the hiſtory of the apoſtles; but it is now fallen burgel 
Spithead. to decay, not ap. been uled for divine fern ice many which 
. has heen the increaſe of buſineſs at Portſmouth, and 4% years. ſhallo« 
4 1045 the cotifluence of” pi le, that as the town, from its being | In this wn Henry I II. folnided an hoſpital in = year 1861, Th 
urtounded dy a wall, does not damit of any enfar \ a fort [ for the maintenance of aged and helpleſs prieſts. in puiſuance given 
55 ſuburb has been built on the heath ground adjoining. This [| of the will of Walter de Menon'; and after the foundation 0 dalmy 
10 now a very cbnſiderable place, Ay exceeditig populous, [ Merton-College in Oxford, ſuch of the fellows and ſcholars of was T 
which ariſes not only from its ſituation deing more pleaſant. | | that college as ſhould become fit objects of this charity were de colleg 
abc Kealdhy, but becauſe” it is not ſubject to the laws of the be preferred. It was dedicated to St. Mary and St. Joirn Bapti; Th 
garriſon, nor incumbered with the duties aid ſervices of the I and the maſterſhip — it was very early annexed to the warden inns, 
corporation. The ſuburb has a church, a OTE: and ſeveral) mo Merton-C is an 
' meeting-houſes. | N he government of Baſi ngſtoke is veſted i in a- mayor, recorder, I 
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council. - The weekly-market is on Wedneſday, and 
un is diſtant from London forty-lix miles. 
the 0" Baſingſtoke was Baſing, the ſeat of the Marquis of 
Near Sho, during the: civil wars, deferided it tor the 
Winchelter, urb to the parliament's forces nts, a t 
ſtruggle for liberty; but Cromwell having 
part: the. Weſtern parts of the kingdom, attacked this fort 
reduced bert to London, and took it after an obſtinate reſiſtance 
on bis the mifon; who were at laſt taken priſoners, along 
mi the marquis, and the ſtately ediſice reduced to a heap of 
—— The plunder was ſo great, that the ſhare to one of the 
3 ed to Ls: hs 5 2 | ; Ae 
| ch of Baſingſtoke, at the extremity. of the county, 
ub ae. called SYLCHESTER. This is at preſent only a ham- 
iet, Conſiſung of one farm houſe and a church; but was anciently 


f ulous city, as appears from the veſtiges of its 
e . It was e ee Vindomia, or Vindonum, 
and the Caer-Segont of the Britons, once the 
Segontiaci. It is ſaid to have been built by 
Canſtantius, the ſon of Conſtantine the Great, who is ſaid to 
have ſown corn in the traces of the walls, as an omen of their 
* tuity. The walls are ſlill, in many places, almoſt entire, 
in ſome parts near twenty feet high, having various kinds 
h confiderable bulk ee * of them, that 
ithi w. years .there have been cut from them very near a 
Ye — — Worth of timber. Theſe walls are built of 
fim and rag ſtone, and are near two miles in circumference. 
At the diſtance of about goo feet. without the walls, to the 
North-Eaſt, ate the remains of an amphitheatre, which has 
long been a yard for'cattle, and a watering-pond for horſes. In 
this place ſeveral Roman roads, which are ſull-viſible, concur ; 
and in the neighbouring ſields have been found great numbers of 
Roman coins, bricks, and other materials. Among the reſt 
as a ſtone with the following inſcription: Memoriæ Fl. 
Vieerine T. Tum. Victor Conjunx Poſuit:“ and ſome coins of 
Conſtantine, on the reverſe of which was the figure of a build- 
ing, with theſe words : Providentiæ Caſs.” Some Britiſh 
coins have been alſo found here, which the common people call 
Onion Pennies, from one Onion, whom they ſay was a giant, 
and an inhabitant of Vindomia. be 5 1 
Returning to the South from Sylcheſter is a place called 
OvxxTONV- DEAN, which is tolerably populous, but does not 
contain any thing remarkable. 6 
K1NGSCLEAR is a well-frequented market-town, pleaſantly, 
It was formerly one of the ſummer- 


al 
ancient grandeur. 
of the Romans, 

chief city of the 


an 
of trees of ſuc 


ſituated on the Downs. 
reſidences of the Weſt-Saxon kings; but at preſent is only a 
ſmall place, and the principal dependence of the inhabitants is 
on the money ſpent by travellers at the inns. It has a weekly- 
market on Tueſday; and is diſtant. from London fifty-five 
JJ%ddddddù Te arc oh = 

About four miles to: the Weſt of this town is a village, 
ſituated under the ridge of a hill, called BURGHCLEAR, where 
was formerly a Roman camp, of which ſome part, particu- 

larly the ditch, ſtill remains. On the upper part was an ex- 
ploratory tower, from which the centinels, when they deſcried 
the enemy, gave notice of their approach to the neighbouring 
inhabitants. e | 2 

WHITCHURCH, the next place we viſited, is a borough by 
reſcription; but not being mentioned by Camden, we are 
induced to think that it is not of any great antiquity, although 
evidently much older than his time. It is governed by a mayor, 

aſſiſted by ſome of the principal inhabitants; and being a manor 
ſubje& to the Biſhops of Wincheſter. the repreſentatives to ſerve 
in parhament are choſen by thoſe who poſſeſs lands held under 
thoſe prelates. | 25 
The town is a poor mean place, 
of a traveller's notice, except that a little trade is carried on in 
the manufacturing of ſhalloons and ſerges. It, has a weekly- 
* on Friday, and is diſtant from London fifty-eight 
miles. 0 | | 95 

ANDOVER derives its name from its ſituation on a ſmall river 
called the Ande. It is a very handſome, large, and well-butlt 
town, having ſeveral, very elegant and ſpacious ſtreets. From 
its ſituation on the Downs it is conſidered as healthy, and the 
country adjoining is as pleaſant as can be imagined. It is a place 
of great antiquity, as appears from its firſt charter, which was 
3 in the reign of King John; but how its government'was 

n preſcribed we are not informed. . 

It received a new charter in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by 
which it was governed by a bailiff, a recorder, and twenty-two 
capital burgeſſes, who act as a common- council. It ſends two 
repreſentatives to parliament, who are choſen by all the free 
burgeſſes. Its principal trade conſiſts in making malt, beſides. 

| which they have a conſiderable manuſactory of ſerges and 

| ſhalloons. n 5 | | 

| The church is an ancient edifice, and the patronage of it was 

given by William the Conqueror to the abbey of St. Florence, at 
dalmur in Normandy. But in the reign of Henry V. that grant 

was revoked, and its whole temporalities ſettled for ever on the 

college of Wincheſter, © 

: The town being a great thoroughfare, there are ſeveral good 

inns, where great ſums of money are ſpent by travellers. Here 
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in the reign of William III. a free-ſchool founded in 1569, and 
a charity-ſchool for thirty boys. The weekly-market is on 
| x ogg. and the town is diſtant from London ſixty-five 
Ls TRE Pn Es Sau. > 3 
Near Andover is a village called WeYniLt, remarkable for 
an annual fair for ſheep, which is ſaid to be the moſt conſider- 
able in the whole kingdom. Farmers from all parts of the 
country come here to putchaſe them, particularly ewes, which 
ſell at a great advantage when carried to other parts: The fair 
is held on the 10th of October; and is ſo conſiderable; that it is 
ſaid there have been upwards of 100,000 ſheep ſold in one day. 
The dealers in Kent bring conſiderable quantities of hops to this 
market, which are principally bought up by the e the 
neighbouring towns. S n 
In the neighbourhood of Andover is a Roman camp called 
Burhill, at a ſmall diſtance from which is another of much 
greater extent, with double works; and ſome miles to the North 
is a third, near a village called E68ukRy. On Quarley-Hills, 
a few.miles to the South-Weſt of Andover, are the remains of 
a fort, ſtill larger than any of the others. The works on the ſide 
are quadruple, and the two outward trenches are further diſtant 
from each other than uſual. This is anſwered by another to 
the Eaſt of Quarley-Hill, at a place called Dunbury-Hill; and 
at Okebury, about ſix miles from Andover, is a large Roman 
camp, which appears to be anſwered by another at Frippſbury, 
about five miles diſtant. A 
To the South of Andover is a village called WHERWELL, 
where Elfrida, the widow of King Edgar, built and endowed 
a nunnery, in which; it is faid, ſhe ſpent the latter part of her 
life in penitence for the murder of her ſon-in-law Edward. 
This nunnery received conſiderable benefactions, as appears 
from its ſtate at the general diſſolution of religious 1501 its 
revenues at that time being valued at 339 l. 88. 7d. per annum. 
STOCKBRIDGE is at preſent but a poor town, although it 
has ſeveral good inns, being ſituated on the high road to Ply- 
mouth. It is an ancient borough by preſcription, and has ſent 
repreſentatives to parliament ever ſince the original ſummons, 
who are choſen by all the inhabitants who pay to the church 
and poor. Theſe privileges, however, they had once nearly 
loſt, for in 169g, when party diſputes were carried to an un- 
reaſonable height, great bribery was uſed on both ſides, and the 
diſappointed candidate was mean enGugh to inform againſt thoſe 
who Fad taken the money, whereupon they were threatened with 
the loſs of their charter; but upon proper ſubmiſſion being made, 
they were forgiven. 3300 | | 
here 15 a curious anecdote of the late ingenious Sir Richard 
Steel, who offered himſelf a candidate for this borough. He 
invited all the inhabitants of both ſexes to an elegant ſupper, 
where the glaſs was circulated with the greateſt freedom and 
good humour, and the knight carried his election by the follow- 
ing ſingular ſtratagem. After ſupper he took a large apple, and 
having {tuck it full of guineas, he told the wives of the electors 
that it ſhould be given to her who firſt lay in of a child after the 
expiration of nine months from that time. The women were ſo 
highly pleaſed, that at the next election they attempted to have 
it eſtabliſhed as a rule, that every candidate ſhould, for the future, 
offer himſelf on the ſame terms. | | 
This town is faid to have the beſt wheelwrights and carpenters 


not having any thing worthy [ 


is an alms-houſe for fix poor men, founded by one Mr. P qlleps 1 


No. 33. 


in the county. It has a good weekly-market on Thurſday, and 
is diſtant from London ſixty- ſeven miles. N | 
Near Stockbridge is a village called MoTrssoNnT, where, in 
the reign of King John, was founded a monaſtery for monks of 
the Auguſtine order.“ It remained till the general diſſolution of 
religious houſes, when it conſiſted of a prior and ten canons, and 
its annual revenues were valued at 1241. gs, 5d. | 

Roms is a very ancient town, ſituated on the river Teſt, 
which runs from hence into Southampton-Bay. Its ſituation 
is truly delightful, being encompaſſed by an agreeable mixture 
of woods, corn-fields, meadows, and paſtures. The church is 
a noble pile, arched with ſtone, and in the foxm of a croſs, 
with ſemicircular chapels in the upper angles. The town is 
chiefly inhabited by clothiers, and has a conſiderable manu- 
facture of thalloons, called Ratinet, in which great numbers 
of people are conflantly employed. It is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, an alderman, and twelve burgeſſes. The weekly- 
market is on Saturday ; and the place is diſtant from London 
ſeventy-five =1les. oY 

A monaſtery was built in this town in the reign of King 
Edward the Elder; and in 960 King Edgar turned out the ſecu- 
lars, and placed black monks in their ſtead. It continued to be 
a place of great repute many years after; and in the reign of 
King Stephen that prince made his only daughter abbeſs of it, 
and from which ſhe was privately conveyed away by Matthew, 
ſon to the Earl of Flanders, who married her. But although he 
loved her moſt affectionately, and ſhe had borne him two chil- 
dren, yet ſo ſtrong were the prejudices of that age, and ſo dread- 
ful were the threatnings of the pope, that he was obliged to re- 
ſtore her again to the monaſtery. In the church of this abbey 


ſeveral of the Saxon kings were interred. Part of an old wall be- 

longing to. the church is ſtill ſtanding. 
Three miles South-Weſt of Rumſey is Poultons, the ſeat of 

Hans Stanley, Eſq. The houſe is a very handſome edifice, and 


| the gardens are laid out with great talte and elegance. The 
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_ lawns,;which are beautiful and extenſive, are bounded on all 

| Hides, by foreſt-trees._and exotics. Through, the midſt of the 
principal lawn winds a ſerpentine: river, which is well ſtocked 

with the moſt ſcarceand valuable fin. 
Leaving the neighhourhood of Rumſey, ind trayvellin Weſt⸗ 
ward,, we come to that large track of land called NEW OREST, 
ſo often mentioned by moſt of gur Bitorians.;, It is at ſeaſt 
ſüorty miles in circumſerence, and obginally aboünded with | 
ttßovins and villages, in which, were no'lefs than thirty-ſix pariſh» | 


Churches; but the, whole was laid waſte, and the inhabitants the country. Whom the Romans named * 


driven from their houſes and eſtates by William the Conqueraz, | 
Who being fond of hunting, laid the whole open, and formed it 


into a royal chace. Some of our hiſtorians, who wrote at that 


time, have deſcribed the miſeries of the poor people who were 
driven: from their houſes, in ſo affecting a manner, that every 
perſon of humanity muſt abhor the tyrant, who, to gratify an 
idle paſſion, could drive his ſubjects io a ſtate of diſtraction, 
and 9 himſelf in pleaſure, while they were ſuffering the 
e 
It is not proper for an on to declare dogmatically what! 
event is, or _ to — Saales as a dk of che ee 
idiſpleaſure, Providence often ſuffers the oppreſſor to enjoy 
caffluence,, even to the grave, whilſt the unhappy victims of his 
malice and cruelty are left to expire under a. load of miſery; 
but certainly, if we believe the Scriptures, we fhall find that che 
Divine Being often preſents us with awful inſtances of his 
vengeance even in this worle. 5 
The foreſt which the Conqueror had made of a well-culti-/, 
vated part of the kingdom became fatal to three of his family, 
namely, two ſons and a grandfon. His fon Richard was killed 
by a peſtilential blaſt, and William Rufus, who ſucceeded him 
on the. throne, was ſhat in the foreſt with an arrow; but whether 
by accident or deſign, was never known. The action itſelf has 
been generally aſcribed to one of his knights, Sir James Tyrrel; 
but that gentleman, who liyed many years after, always de- 
clared, he was not in the foreſt any part of the day on which 
n ß, dt ˙— m. 
Henry, the grandſon of the Conqueror, loſt his life alfo-in the 


| hile purſuing his game, he was caught by the 
© hair of his, head, ; which: got entangled in the bough of a tree, 
and was there ſuſpended till he diet. 
% A tree, ſaid to be that near which Rufus was ki! ed, is {till 

_ ,-ſhewn. to; trayellers;. and in the reign of Charles II. it was 
fenced round with pales. But as that event happened in the 
month. of Auguſt 1100 we cannot help being of opinion that 
the old tree muſt have heen long ſince decayed. 
A perſon of, the firſt rank is always appointed warden of this 
ſforeſt, under Whom are rangers, with other officers. It is di- 
vided into nine walks; exc having its proper keeper; and in 
+ the laſt century it was well ſtocked with 

it has been greatly neglecte. Es 1 
When the Earl of Godolphin was at the head of the treaſury 
in the reign of Queen Anne, a propoſal was made to that noble- 
man, which, had it fucceeded, muſt. have been attended with 
very beneficial conſequences. A line was to be drawn, in- 


oer, but for ſome time 


* 
” 


centre of the foreſt. Twenty induſtrious men, with their fami- 
lies, were to be ſought, out, well acquainted with huſbandry, 
and to each of them were to be given 200 acres, for which they 
were to be exempted paying either rent or taxes, during the 
| » ſpace of twenty years, after which they were to pay zol. per 
annum. Four thouſand pounds were likewiſe to be advanced 
_ + by the treaſury, and equally divided among them, viz. 200l. to 
each, wherewith they were to purchaſe ſuch implements and 
grain as were neceſſary to ſtock a farm.— It is ſaid, the famous 
0 Daniel De Foe was, the author of this propa ; and we cannet 
lock upon its miſcarrying without being filled with indignation 
againſt the party-ſpirit, which at that time rendered one of the 


moſt laudable ſchemes dbortive. 


Diſcori, dire. ſiſter of the ſlaught'ring power! 
Small of her birtii, but riſing ev'ry hour: 
While ſcarce the ſkies her horrid head can bound, 
She ſtalks on earth, and ſhakes the world around. _._ |} 
The nations bleed, where'er her ſteps ſhe turns, LY 
The groan {till deepens, and the combat burns, 1 " 
| g Sark. | | 


On the borders of the foreſt, at the Weſtern extremity of the | 
county is a place called ForDiNG-BrIDGE. It is ſituated on | 
the-river Avon, over which it has a good ſtone bridge, and was 
formerly à place of conſiderable note, but of late years it has 
greatly fallen to decay. It had alſo a weekly- market on Satur- 
day ; but that has been ſome time diſcontinued. | HI 
Some time after the Conqueſt an hoſpital was erected here, | 
ſubject to that of the Holy Croſs at Winchelter ; but it was | 
diſſolved in the reign of Henry VI. and its revenues annexed to | 


' King's-College, e | 8 
On a lofty ſummit, in the neighbourhood of Fording- Bridge, 
is an ancient fortification, having a double trench thrown up on 
one ſide, and the other n by the ſteepneſs of the hill. 
From the whole of its form and conſtruction, we were con- 
vinced that it was not a Roman work; and at the ſame time 
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joined the popular party, among whom were ſome who per- 
ſuaded him that he was the legitimate ſon of the king, and that 
in caſe the bill was carried through, he would ſucceed to the 


beheaded. 


of one of the officers; and the interview was rather formal than 


lation of alien priories in the reign of Henry VI. its revenues, 


1 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

cluding 4000 acres of land, with two high roads through the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 

together with the tythes of the pariſh, were annexed to Eaton. 
| 
1 


London 102 miles. 


. 3 . 
it appears too àeient to be Saxon, from-which we a ; 
to think it muſt have been'one of the forts uſed by og ra, 
2 * they firſt invaded this part of the ilanjd. Gay, 
In the neighbourhood of the New-Foreſt is a yu." 
ELverHAn, where,” in the year 1591, Queen Neale 
was ſumptuouſiy entertained tor two days by the then. Kal 
"Rincwood is a very agree bie town, pleaſancly GP it 
the river Avon, and! ſo called from the backer Ren 
1 If dne . i. In e . 
book" it is called Rinceived, which may po tbly be ee 
of the former, It was a conſiderable place under the R ay 
And no lefs ſo when the Saxons invaded the land; the þ; — 
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in * it 2 being named after it. 15 
t is at preſent a large populous plare, and in a very th, 
condition having: man 2 — 23 brick houſes, 4 ; Wing 
manufadory for all ſorts of ſtuffs and druggets. It has, C 
ever, one inconvenience, namely, the river overflowing its bark.” 
and ſometimes laying moſt of the neighbouring grounds na 
water. Ft has'a good weekly-market on W edneſday 8 
diſtant from London nmety-two miles. - e 

It was in a field near this town that the unfortunate Duke 6 | 

'Monticuth was taken after his fatal defeat. Ile was cor,” 
with fern, and in his pockets were found a few peaſe, havins 
hack nothing elſe to ſuibſiſt on for two _ 
The duke was born when his father was in exile, and |; 
his mother before he had arrived at years of diferetion, ſo ., , 
gore by her inſtructions. At the Befioration he came over to 
England, being then only ten years of age, When ſoon after ? 
fatally becoming acquainted with Sheffield, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, he was, naturally led into all the faſhionable follits and 
vices of à corrupted court, "Honours and emoluments we 
heaped upon him, but the allurements of vice, and the inſlipy. 
tion of his ſtducers; led him into ſuch ſcenes of extravagance 
that, although the favourite ſon of a king, he was obliged 15 
borrow wg; of gameſters and ſharpers. 
le married Mis Scot, at that time one of the richeſt heireſſig 
in the kingdom, though ſome years older than himſelf, 

She bore him ee from whom two of our noble 
families are deſcended. But this lady, with all her accompliſh- 
ments, was not able to keep poſſeſſion of his heart. Thoſe 
vitious. companions, who firſt led him into youthful follies, 
now perſuaded him to break through alf regard to conjugil 
* and his lady became the greateſt object of 3 

When the bill of excluſion was brought into parliament, he 
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title of ſovereignty. This conduct brought upon bim all the 
reſentment of the Popiſh party, and a plan was laid to deprive 
him of his life, by means of bribery and perjury. - 
Finding himſelf in fuch circumſtances, he went abroad, and 
rambled through ſeveral parts of Germany, till the death of his Clare 


father and acceſſion of James II. when being reduced to great ſervic 


ſtraits, ſome of the exiles abroad ſup him, and adviſed 
him to make a deſcent on England, when being defeated by 
the king's forces, he was taken prifoner, carried to London, and 


Bi ſhop Burnet, who had long known the duke, ſays, that on 
the morning of his execution, he deſired to ſpeak with his lady; 
but the would not confent to ſee him, except in the company 


affecting. | N e 
In the pariſh of ELELINOHAM was anciently a cell, founded 
in the reign of Henry II. by William de Salaris, ſubordigate 
to the abbey of Le eee in Normandy ; but on the diſſo- 


College. . 
| CHrisT-CuuRen, fo called from its church being dedicated 
to Chriſt, is ſituated at the conflux of the rivers Avon and Stour. 
It is a place of great antiquity, and in the times of the Wel 
Saxon kings had a collegiate church, which, in the reign of 
Edward the Confeſſor had a dean and twenty-four fecular 
canons. After the Conqueſt, Ranulph de Flambard, a Norman 
eceleſtaſtic, was appointed dean of this college, and being pro 
moted to the ſee of Durham, he rebuilt the whole edifice. It 
received conſiderable additions to its revenues from Richard ce 
Redvaries, Earl of Devonſhire, in the reign of Henry J. and 
towards the latter- end of the reign of King Stephen, the ſecular 
were turned out, and Auguſtine monks placed in their ſtead, 
It continued to flouriſh till the general diſſolution of religiow | 
houſes, when its revenues amounted to g12l. 75. per annum. 
At preſent Chriſt-Church is a large populous town, and the not rei 
inhabitants carry on a conſiderable manufactory in {ilk ſtocking | At | 
and gloves. 'The government is veſted in a mayor, recordet of Wi 
{ix aldermen, and a common-council of twenty principal inhad' ral let 
tants, It has ſent members to parliament from the beginning  Acquat 
who are choſen by the free burgeſſes in general, the mad his ad 
being the returning-officer. There was formerly a ſtrong cali and en 
here, but not the leaſt remains of it are now to be ſeen, Tit Parts © 
weekly-market is on Monday, and the town is diſtant fr faction 
| 5 extenſi 
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Funes in the pariſh.of that name. It is about 150 feet per- 


p ſevere froſt, and when that is ſucceeded by rain, 


"meh | 
i Aſter ſhells are found, which it is ſuppoſed have 


oreat variety of 


ined here ever | | : 
it appears, that. they are not common to this pore of the 


AL hard reddiſh ſtone is likewiſe found here, fuppoſed to 
he ol a petrefaction of ſhells; and of this the pariſh-church, 
and x 65 es, are entirely built. 5 
To the South of this cliff, at the extremity of the county, is 
Hurſt-Caſtle: It was firſt erected in the reign of Henry VIII. 
as a defence for the New-Foreſt, and is joined to the main land 
by a broad beach, againſt which the fea, in ſtormy weather, 
beats with great 


ing ſeveral pieces of ordnance planted on them, and has an abſo- 
Jute command of the fea on every ſide. : 1 8 
It was to this caſtle that the unfortunate King Charles J. 


brou ht pr | | 
was Dro 21 Cebet - and here he was ſequeſtered from the world 


* 


of Colone 
during the 


and converfation of his friends, all his pleaſure or recreation 


once entitled to give law. Here the unfortunate prince was fo 
cloſely confined, and denied the benefit of freſh air, that had he 
not ſuffered ſoon after, it is probable, his conſtitution being 
broke, he could not, in the ordinary courfe of nature, have long 
ſurvived; ſo true are thoſe words of his own, that there are 
only a few ſteps between the prifons and graves of princes.“ 
;YMINGTON, the laſt town we- have to mention in this 
county, is an ancient borough by preſcription, and was after- 
wards. incorporated to be hn by a mayor, aldermen, and 
twelve capital burgeſſes. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the ſummit 
of a hill, from whence there is a moſt delightful proſpect of the 
Ille of Wight. The falt-works, which formerly ſupplied the 
greateſt part of England with that uſeful article, are within a 
quarter of a mile of the town. . The ſalt made here is faid to 
be the beſt in the kingdom, and great quantities of it are uſed! 
all along the coaſt, in curing the fiſh that are yearly ſent up 
the Streights. There is a good dock here, where merchant- 
ſhips 8 MH and the quay is navigable for veſſels of conſider- 
r oo 7 ot br 155 17 
Though the town is but ſmall, yet it is exceeding populous, 
by reaſon of the great number of ſhipwrights, and other artiſts 
conſtantly reſiding in it. The church is but an indifferent 
ſtructure, but the town-hall is a handſome modern edifice, where 
the buſineſs of the corporation is tranſacted, and the members 
to ſerve in e are choſen by the free burgeſſes. The 
weekly-market is on Saturday, and the town is diſtant from 
London ninety-ſeven miles. . 1 
When the Duke of Monmouth landed in England in 1685] 
Thomas Dore, the mayor of this town, was the firſt, who de- 
clared for him, and actually raiſed an hundred men for his 
ſervice. What is very remarkable, the king, who was a mere 
= granted him a pardon ; and at the Revolution he joined 
_the Prince of Orange, and was made a lieutenant of horſe. 
About hive miles North-Eaſt of Lymington is an agreeable 
village called BEAULIEU ; but it does not contain any thing that 
; merits particular notice. | 44 
On a promontory on the Weſt ſide of the mouth of that arm, 
of the ſea called Southampton-Water, is Colthot-Caſtle, which 
was built by Henry VIII. to defend that town. Though thts 
. fortreſs was erected for defence, it is a very handſome ſtructure, 
with a moat on the {ide next the land, over which is a draw- 
bridge. A garriſon is conſtanily kept here, under the command 
of the governor of the caſtle. | 475 | 
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: William of WICKHAM (fo called from the place of his 
nativity) was an able ſtateſman in the fourteenth century, and 


1324: It appears, from an ancient manuſcript in the Britiſh- 
Muſeum, that his parents were in very low circumſtances ; nor 
was it in their power to beſtow on him a liberal education. 
But being a youth of a forward diſpoſition, a graceful appear- 
- ance, and a pregnant genius, one Uvedale, a gentleman of for- 
tune, ſent him, at his own expence, to the univerſity of Oxford, 
where he began to make conliderable progreſs in his ſtudies ; 
but his generous benefactor dying, he was leſt expoſcd to all 
the indignities incident to penury. Under theſe diſtreſſed cir- 
cumſtances he devoted his time to the ſtudy of the civil and 
canon laws, in which he made a conſiderable progreſs, but did 
not remain long enough in the univerſity to take his degrees. 

At length he was taken into the ſervice of Edendon, Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, dy whom he was employed in drawing up ſeve- 
ral letters to King Edward III. which brought him perſonally 
acquainted with that monarch. His perſon being graccful, and 
his addreſs polite and engaging, he was ſoon taken notice of, 
and employed as a furveyor of the royal buildings in different 
Parts of the kingdom, in which ſtation he behaved to the ſatis- 
lation of his ſovereign, and gained a high reputation for his 
extenfive knowledge, and vaſt abilities. 4 


ndicular above the fea, and extends about a mile along the 


ſince the general deluge; and from their 


Molence. The walls are extremely thick, hav- 


ſpace of three weeks. He was denied the company 


born at the village of Wiekham in this county, in the year 


tl. 


ifoner from the Iſle of Wight, under the care j 


being a view of that channel, to which, as a ſovereign, he was 
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'Odiham in this county, in th 
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| 


William Shipwitk, having ſuborned a jury, verdi 


In 1361 he entered into holy orders, and the king heaped 


| ſuch a number of preferments upon him, that he may juſtly be 


confidered as the greateſt pluraliſt at that time in England. 
Beſides the emoluments arifing from fo many church-hvings, he 


paſſed through all the civil offices in the different departments of 


tate, and was at laſt advanced to the rich biſhopric of Win- 
cheſter, being conſidered as the king's 7 favourite. 
He was not, however, without enemies, for John of Gaunt, 


Duke of Lancaſter; as one of the princes of the blood, exhibired 


an information againſt Wickham in the Court of King's-Bench, 


for embezzling the royal revenaes. The chief-ju{lzce, Sir 

| 4 was found 
againſt him, upon Which the court gave judgment to feize his 
temporalities. Next year the parliament met at Wincheſter, 
when the convocation made ſuch remonſtrances againſt the civil 
courts, that they refuſed to proceed on any buſtnefs until the 
Biſhop of Winchefter was firſt reſtored to his eccleſtaſtical reve- 
nues. The parliament being convinced of his innocence, though 
afraid of his enemies, paſſed an act of grace in his Favour, and 
he was foon after conſtituted lord-high-chancettor of England. 
He diſcharged the in portant duties of that high office during the 
remainder of the reign of Edward III. but when the troubles 
began in the reign of Richard II. he retired to his biſhoprick, 
and ſpent the remainder of his days in peaceful tranquillity. 

We are not informed what part he took in the Revolution, 
when Richard II. was dethroned ; but from a variety of circum- 
ſtances we are of opinion that he joined Henry of Botiwphroke, 
afterwards King of Engtand, as he enjoyed his biſhopric till the 
fifth year of that prince's reign, Ves ths died on the 2oth of 
September 1404, in the eightieth year of his age, and was buried 
in the cathedral of Wincheſter, : e 

His noble foundations have immortalized his memory, parti- 
cularly his college at Winchefter; and the New-College in 
Oxford. He likewiſe rebuilt the cathedral of Wincheſter in a 
very magnificent {tyle. | hd - | 

WILLIAM LtitLy, the famous grammarian, was born at 
| e year 1486. He received his edu- 
cation in Magdalen-College, Oxford! where he took his degrees 
in the arts, and afterwards viſited Greece and Paleſtine, | 
Returning home by the way of Italy, he fpent ſome time at 
Rome, in ſtudyipg the Latin tongue, under thoſe two celebrated 
maſters, Sabinus and Sulpitius, and made fuch proficiency, that 
upon his return to England he fetiled at London, and betame 
eminent for his knowledge in rhetoric and grammar. 
The famous Dr. Collet, Dean of St. Paul's, having founded 
a ſchool for the inſtruction of youth, appointed Mr. Lilly the 
firſt maſter, in which ſtation he remained ten years, and was 
very intimate with the great Sir Thomas More. He wrote 
ſome Latin poems, particularly the Monitæ Peadagoga, which 


is juſtly eſteemed by every lover of virtue and dearning, and died of 


the plague at London in 1522, in the thirty-frxth year of his age. 
Sir WILLIAM PETTY, one of the moſt extraordinary geniuſes 
in the ſeventeenth century, was the fon of a Clothier in Rumfey, 
where he was born on the 16th of May 162g. While very 
young he diſcovered fuch an uncommon ſhare of ingenuity as 
is ſeldom met with in one perfon ; for converſing frequently 
with'the artificers in the clothing trade, he imitated their moſt 
curious machines before he was twebye years of age. In an 
account which he wrote of his own life he ſays, that when 
fifteen years of age, he was perfect maſter of Greek, Latin, 
French, arithmetic, and navigation. | 

His parents, finding him poſſeſſed of ſuch diſtinguiſhed mental 
abilities, ſent him to the nnivertity of Caen in Normandy, where 
he ſtudied ſome time under the great Bochart ; and from thence 
he went to Paris, and ftudied anatomy under the celebraated 
Mr. Hobbs, who had left England on account of the war betwen 
the king and the parhiament. | | 

On his return to. England he accepted a commiſſion from 
King Charles I. who appointed him to the command of a ſhip, 
but being unwilling to fight againſt his country, he gave up his 
commiſſion, and retired to Halland, where he proſecuted his 
ſtudies at the univerfity of Leyden, and became perfectly well 
acquainted with the different branches of phyſic. 

After the death of the king he again returned to England, 
and having ſubmitted to the 'ruling powers, he obtained a 
patent for the art of double writing, which had been inventcd 
by himſelf. | 
Soon after this he ſettled at Oxford, where his great abilities 
recommended him to the heads of the different houfes, by whom 
he was elected public profeſſor of anatomy. In 1650, when 
Oliver Cromwell, went over to Ireland, he was appointed phy- 


ſician to the army, and reſided at Dublin till the Reſtoration. 


Being eager to acquire riches, he returned to London in 1669, 
poſſeſſed of a greater fortune than any of his profeſſion in this 
nation ever enjoyed. The king conferred upon him the honour 
of knighthood, and the Royal-Society elected him one of their 
members. He invented a curious piece of machinery, namely, 
a double-bottomed ſhip for failing againſt wind and tide, but it 
did not anſwer the end propoſed. A model of it is ſtill pre- 
ſerved in the library of the Royal-Socicty. Sir William hved 
till 1687, when he died of a mortitication in his foot, leaving 
an eſtate of 15,000]. per annum. He was the author of a treatiſe 
called Political Arithmetic, which is till held in vo; y great eſteem. 

| | Jon x 
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ton-College. | 


About five years afterwards he reſigned his profeſſorſhip, and ſet | 
out on his travels abroad. Having ſeen every thing worth notice | 
in the Low Countries, he went to Paris; and from thence to | 


ing to viſit the Eaſt, he went on board a ſhip belonging to Na- 
- ' ples, and ſailed to Grand-Cairo in Egypt, where he collected 
35 1 valuable manuſcripts in the Arabic, Perſian, and Greek 

languages, which, with many other Oriental curioſities, he 


man in this county, where he was born in 1684. He was edu- 
cated in Wincheſter-College, from whence he was choſen on the 
foundation of New-College, Oxford. 1 


as aà miniſterial candidate, to repreſent the borough of Cirenceſter 


- After uſing his utmoſt endeavours to obtain a place at court, 
- and finding all his hopes of ſucceſs were vaniſhed, he retired to 


and ſoon after publiſhed his celebrated poem, entitled, The Laſt 
Day. It was read with admiration by every well-wiſher to 
Chriſtianity, and being the work of a layman, it contributed 


| law, and took his de 


of the royal chaplains at court, and choſen lecturer of St. 
George's, H 

mons on the value of human life, an abſtra& of which has been 

- ſince publiſhed. | | 


public employment; for he was naturally ambitious, and had 
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Jon Gx EA RES, an eminent mathematician and 3 
was born at Colemorè in this county, in the year 1602. He 
was inſtructed in Latin and Greek at a private ſchool, from 
whence he was ſent to Baliol-College, Oxford, where he took 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts, and was elected a fellow of Mer- 


By this time he was celebrated for his knowledge of the 
mathematics, which induced the . in London 
to elect him profeſſor of Geometry in Greſnam- College, in 1690. 


Rome, where he remained ſome time. But his chief deſign be- 


— 


brought with him to England, and publiſhed a learned diſſerta- 
ue eee r iS o EE: 
In 1640 he was choſen Savilian profeſſor of aſtronomy in the 


univerſity of Oxford, and propoſed a method for correcting the 
Calendar; but the confuſion occaſioned by the civil war defeated 


his intention. B 3 5 5 
In 1648 he was ejected from his profeſſorſhip by the parlia- 
mentary viſitors, when he retired to a private houſe in London, 
and there died on the 8th of October 1632. „ 
EpwaRrD YOUNG, LL. D. was the ſon of a country clergy- 
u 


.. Having no thoughts of entering into holy orders, he roſecuted 
the ſtudy of the civil law, in order to qualify himſelt for ſome. 


— 


very aſpiring hopes. When he left the univerſity, he was ſet up 


in parliament, but loſt his election by a great majority. 


- 


Oxford, where he was elected a fellow of All-Souls-College, 


— 


eatly to raiſe his reputation to the higheſt pitch of literary fame. 
e in the univerſity proſecuting his ſtudies in the civil 
e of doctor in that ſcience. 
In 172 1 he entered into holy orders, and was appointed one 


anover-Square, where he preached his excellent ſer- 


— 


In 1730 he was preſented to the valuable living of Welwyn | 
in Hertfordſhire, where he married Lady Betty Lee, widow of | 


| 


Colonel Lee, and ſiſter to the Earl of Litchfield, This lady was 
as amiable in her deportment as pious in her life and converſa- 
tion: She bore him one ſon, named Frederick, wha having 


| 


the death of her mother, her father-in-law took her to 


| in that city. 


| what manner the father's affections were alienated from his only 


legacies for charitable purpoſes. 


committed ſome irregularities at Oxford, was expelled pen . 
verſity, which ſo offended his father, that he, never after fufered 
him to be in his company. His lady had alſo a daughter b 
Colonel Lee, of whom the doctor was exceeding fond; but 10 
Rant ſeized with a conſumption, occaſioned by het pref U 
lier in the South of France, where ſhe died ſoon after her wan 


The unrelenting cruelty of Popiſh bigotry, even in this en. 
| hghtened age, was never diſplayed in more lively colours Fo 
by Dr. N in his Night Thouphts occaſioned by the prieſt 
refuſing him leave to bury the young lady in one of their church 
yards. It is extremely affecting, when we conſider that the 
doctor and his ſervant were obliged to dig a grave in a field year 
Montpelier, where they depoſited the body without bein aſſiſted 
conſider Proteſtants in the ſame 


by any of the inhabitants, who 
light as they do brutes.  _ Fat” 
When Dr. Young returned to England after the death of his 
daughter-in-law, he retired to his parſonage. Soon after he 
wrote his celebrated Night Thoughts, a perfect original in its 
way, full of the moſt elevated ſentiments of piety and devotion 
together with the moſt humiliating thoughts on the frailty of 
human nature, and the vanity of temporal pleaſure. - .  ** 
Dr. Youn publiſhed ſix {itices, which have been well receiy. 
ed by the oulliſ ; and in one of them he has treated female im. 
piety in the manner it ought always to be conſidered, namely, as 
an object of ridicule and deteſtation. He was alſo the author of 
three tragedies, all 78 to promote moral virtue, namely 
Buſiris, King of Egypt; the Revenge; and the Brothers. 
In his advanced years he was appointed clerk of the cloſet to 
her royal highneſs the Prindels:Dowiges of Wales, but never 
roſe to any other preferment. He attended the duties of his 
office, as a miniſter of the goſpel, with great diligence, conſtantly 
reſiding with his pariſhioners till his death, which happened on 
the 12th of April 1765. He was, by his own deſire, attended 
to the grave by all the poor of the pariſh, and interred ' beſide 
his lady in the chancel of the church of Welwyn. The bell 
did not toll at his funeral, nor was any perſon all. 
mourning. _ 5 | 
We have before mentioned the conduct of his. ſon, and in 


child; bat he ſtill ſupported him, by means of a perſon, who was 
a relation, and to whom the doctor ſent money for that purpoſe, 
At his death he left him the whole of his fortune, except a few 


Ax AccounT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND It 
| DIFFERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


Bell-Flower. Found near Rumſey. 
Sea-Crane's-Bill. Found near Southampton. 
Bird's- Foot. Found near Petersfield. | 
Sun- Dew. Found on the banks of the Itching. 
Monk's-Rhubarb. Found near Rumſey. 
Liver-Wort. Found in the New- Foreſt. 


Water-Mint. Found in the hedges near Whitchurch. 


$ 


An ACCURATE LIST or Txt ROADS IN THE COUNTY ors HANTS. 
Places, = Pot Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility | pics. Dil. | Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
A 1 and Gentry. ä G 1 and Gentry. 
| To | 1 
From London to Miles Twy ford | 66 At Swathing was the Seat of 
Wincheſter. EL 2 Albrook 68 | Thomas Lee Dummer, Eſq. and] 
| —— + [} Swathing......-.-. | 72 near it are the neat and fine gardens 
To Bagſhot (ſee Borſtwood .. ... - - + 73 | which belonged to the late Coun- 
page 65.) 264 Southampton... | 75 , | teſs-Dowager of Peterborough. On 
Golden- Farmer. | 98 — the left is Bellevieu, the ſeat of the 
Feimley 0 | From London to late Nathaniel St. Andre, Eſq. now 
Farnham ....-...- 338. | The ſeat of the Biſhop of Win- Portſmouth. | of —— Bakewell, Eſq. 
Bentley - Green... | 40 | cheſter. | — | | 
W 42 On the left of the forty-ſecond I To Godalmin (ſee 
Benhaam 45 | mile-ſtone 1s the ſeat of — Legge, page 50.) 342 ä : 
Hollingbourn ..... 46 Eg. | . 30 | On the left of the forty- eighth is 
Alton 47 Hind-Head-Hill... | 42 | Milland-Houſe, the ſeat of Mr. 
Rapely -..------.-- 58 5 F 47 | Richardſon. | 
Sutton 1 3 3 Rake C 50 | Ar Petersfield is the ſeat of John 
Alresford......--- 57 On the right of the fifty- eighth is I Sheet- Bridge 54 | Jolliffe, Eſq. and near it Maple- 
Overton......--- 59 | the ſeat of —— Harris, Eſq. Petersfield........ | 55 Durham, the ſeat of the Jate. Henry 
Magdalen-Houſe.. | 6g | = 7 I Harndon .. 624 Bilſon Legge, Eſq. | 
Wincheſter......... | 64 | Bare-Foreſt....... | 654} On the tide of Purbeck-Heath is 
— Mans — — Purbeck-Heath.... | 66 | the feat of —— Taylor, Eſq. 
From Wincheſter to Os Portfdown.......- | 68 On the right of Portſdown 1s 
Southampton. So ] 68: | South-Wick, the ſeat of the late 
„ Portſey- Bridge.. | 69 | Richard Norton, Eſq. 
To St. Croſle...... | 1 ' Portſmouth 7. . --. - - 73 
Otter born 2 — | 3 — Fg" 
Southampton .. . | 12 From Portſmouth to 
— — Chichefter. 
From London to | | 
Southampton. ToPortſdown..... | 6 
— Havant e 9 
To Alresford 57 erh. 11 
Sewers- Bridge.. | 58 I Nutbourn | 13; 
Norſted . 64 | 0 I] Chicheſter......... .. 183 
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© ©" AN ACCURATE LIST or rus FAIRS ix THis COUNTY. 
1 7 . Ss, | | 2 | 1 
Places. Months. | icles fold, Places. Months. [pay Articles ſold. 
2 NO June 264 Hh cows, nee 12> ee] 5 
— Ft September... . | 29 | Cattle and toys : Lymington 3 Sao 12 P Horſes, cheeſe, & 
Mid-Lent Sat. —Cheeſe, horſ. leather Magdal en-Hill Feen e bacon 
N Aer . May. . 12 Leather &millenary Matin 0 hs »«) 4 We”: © < eve fſ, 2 7 heeſe, leather, hor. 
A November... | 16 Sheep, horſes, &c. add. July << 2-5. 4 % Cattle | 
8 N | May «--------|23{ Io : : Od... . 8 _ Cattle and toys 
| Appleſhaw -----? | November.... | 5 [2] bs . eee, 
a [May 
2 5 „„ „* l 6 „ „„ ; 2 „„ „„ͤ%% „„ „ „» | 
Barton. 5 . Jo A Fueſſd. gi illenary and toys Overton... 1 4 1 18 Sheep 
Bene 98 4 dcr | 16 Cheeſe and cattle a October -| 22 
7 5 Wednefda in 1 | Petersfield. . . 1 | Ju f-E$----[10 Sheep and horſes 
Baſingſtoke - --- Whit-week... || Fedlary Sato, = GE 
| | „ ee 52 bo iring ſerv. &cattle ¶ Poſt-Down. ......... n * 8 11 6 or. 
Beaulieu | | 80. i . _ 12 orſes and cattle I]. Ringwood... .« { —.— | 10 |_] Pedlary and foreſt 
Black-Water.. «- «+ 8 - 8 8 heep and cattle. . December....[1,] f" cols 
| . 1 &| Shrove-Tueſd .- 7 __  I|:Rowland's-Caſtleg May. ---«+--| 18 Horned cattle 
| Whit-Tueſday 8580 : Ds 1 . — 2112 [Di and hogs 
—— —ẽ _ 3 er- Monday] — orſes, cattle 
Botley . Tueſday before Toys Rumſey ; =! Auguſt 26 — che 7 eee 
AE ; 292960 %9% „% „ 69239 3 0 0 „6 „„ , d 
; * i4 _ 454700 | "| it th 174 ; "0 3493 " . a. 8 . e : an | 
| | p E 36 4 * 9 L . or A, tt „ & 1 
| Brading 3 8 3 ws Toys Ci Southampts ten. 4 | T rinity-Mond. fl its Was | 
7 UT ITO — SIG Monday 2 — — Southwick. 2222920 April 22222245 Horſes and toys ; 
Bronchien. in Jay — | TDitto 1 Y 1 — | Sheep 
Þ rf | T4 | 8e ul . [10 Ditto and horſes f 
Chri- Church. jd urn "aig 2 1 and bul- | October 7 Sheep . N 
Se — 88 eb , c ocks 3 Trinity-Tueſ. — 1 a 
Eaſtmeon. - += ond ories | „ November. 6 = = ; 
Emſworth. .. - -- Jul 7 Toys | Tangley.. 7 . April noe e » | 15 | Sheep: f 
8 | Mz, HEE 5. a4 I: 1 oat | Saturday fort- 
Everſſy - <> > -* Saber 2 1 Cattle and ** 118 1 Lads? ME re 75 F 
Fareham —— ñ June 2 —— 2 29 ö oys ? 1 . s . 8 ore os 5 +a ' . 
Fording-Bridge. .... September... 9 | Pedlary and colts I Titchfield . .. 145 e,, os A: | 
: I”; ay near f is | J Cheeſe, leather, | September 4 Hiring 1 150 
inton + Ma — — _ -and Horſes a _ 5 "al Saturday 8 oy . 
cab. Säle: e = 5 73 e, ren, 
C. | February... 13 [Horſes : It 79 Cl. Se _ | 21 
| Firſt Tueſday | - cond Friday) | \n 
Hainbledon...... 85 in May 1 ons * 1 -- th! Ma. | Horſes and toys 
| October ..... A 2 | Walbam. . day hab dro 2 
Hartley-Row Shrove- Tueſd. — pedl . Mi Horſes ſtockin gs 
> * i- 3 , , 
Hanan... HEB 1 chaclmas.. FP 
avant. 1 | = 4 Spb at Sheep, leather, 
Heckfield - Good Pride: 2 | Weykill. ( —7·*- «| Odtber. —— 10 ho * 1 
L = —Laſts a wee 
0 ou ay | Whorwell onncooos - | September... 24 | Sheep and bullocks 
; p "56 WH EE ns. < 2 | 
Kingſclear | | 8 dey > 5 ep Whitchur ch.. 4 June bs - Toys 
Liphook ........ in March —..— ee ee . 20 | Horſes 
gh attle and horſes EA Firſt Monda Bacon, cheeſe, lea- 
June 220 11 : * 3 , , 
_— Mw. 2266 fe? Wincheſter n Lent.... ther, and horſes 
2 "es : - Mg Ditto 85 | Oktober ococce 24 | Ditto and bullocks | 
No. 34. | | 
| 48H CHAP. 
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Tus NEW any COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER * : 
EY GEE CONES NRNMY AMY ARANNSYMNIAASEAAMLMNNKYTN 
1 „ H.. 
5 f , l | = s 5 
| „ N T A LINING 
A HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, axs BIOGRAPHICAL SURygy 
| 1 Or DUR CQUNTY. OF: ; |... 
q 25 TTV 
eee | 
| f F ᷣͤůn ike a RW nw”, T — 
An INSPECTION TABLE ron Tyis COUNTY. 
0 . v4 | q f 3 N 18 5 15 4 a 1 Thy „ 1 N 5 
E BERKSHI RE, which is ſituated in the Province of | Canterbury, and, Dioceſe of 
Aon WY rodent B HPP, 
a 20 T C ; 3 I | 13 8 2 
* Kt ; * W 5 [I 113 | 3 
; Fides: | OC. -...* fSends to; Parliament Nine 
Middleſex and Surrey, Eaſt. In length thirty-nine miles. 22 Hundreds, be County 
Wiltſhire and Glouceſterſhire, | In breadth twenty-nine miles. 140 Parihes, "Fab New Windſor - 
Af Weſt. I And is 180 miles in circum | 62 Vicarages Reading 
The river Thames (which ſe- | ſerence. WO [1 Market-Towns, | CWallingford = 
parates it frem Oxfordſhire hs on is ſomething like that 671 Village. | | | 
. and Buckinghamſnire) North. | of a flipper. . VVV TVvuo each. | 
Ham pſhire, 8 uth. 5 A e we WELLS TIPS RD ZY Bo? & Fo bb OY i 1 8 i x * | g | ; : — — 3 WP, " | . | 
F H ND | 9 3 „ ðͤ A e for Abinede 
1 — — — . | — — rn teen tema ceen | Ko — — | 
Tux NaruraL, HiSTORY or THIS CouNnTY. The inhabitants of this county, many of whom are employed 
r 6 nbd bong YG." 1 in agriculture, are honeſt and induſtrious, attending with the 
DERKSHIRE is derived from the Saxon word Berreſcire, [| greateſt aſſiduity to the duties of their reſpective profeſſions, and 
ſignifying Box, that wood having N grown here in |{ enjoying in peaceful tranquillity the fruits of their labour. The 
great abundance. - The air of this county is healthy, even in the principal manufactures are woollens and -fail-cloth, - 
vallies; and on the hills. it is\/ramarkably pure. The ſoil, in J ( ER EP 
gonad is not the maſt fertile, hut the aſpect of the county is |] „„ mg SD. 7] 
delightfully pleaſant, bring finely diverſified with hills and val- AN AccounT or curious PLANTS To BE. FOUND IN 
lies, weeds and waters, which are ſeen, at once, in almaſt e 5 DIFFERENT. PARTS. er This COUNTY. 
fro )e It is well ftored with timber, particularly oak an EE 4 I 5 
ech, and ſome parts produce great plenty of grain. The. maſt Wood-Betony. Found in many parts of Windſor-Foreſt. 
fruitful tracks lie on the banks of the rivers Thames and-Ken- Crane's-Bill. Found in the woods near Windſor. 
net, and in thas pare called the Vale of White-Horſe, Wheat Ground-Pine, Found in the Vale of White-Horſe, 
and every other ſpecies of corn, are the ſtaple commodities o Hedge-Muſtard. Found near Oekingham. 
the county, of which, by conveyance on the fiver Thames, the Cat-Mint. Found in the watery Places near the Thames. 
iphabitants ſend great quantities weekly to the London markets; Mug-Wort. Found in the neighbourhood of Wantage. 
and. their harley and malt are ſaid to be, in quality at leaſt, equal |} Penny-Royal. Found in the watery places near the couſſu- 
to any produced in other parts of the kingdom. I ence of the Ocke and Lambourne. | | 
The principal rivers that water this-county: are the following, Horſe-Mint, Found near Hungerford. 
ely, the Thames, the Kennet, the Loddon, the Ocke, and Hedge-Hyſſop. Found in great plenty on the banks of the 
t e Eambourne. . . . DOT _ | | »/ | 1 8 N . ö a | 
The Thames waſhes the Northern part of this county from. | | 
one extremity to the other, and it is navigable for large barges as x | | 
=. far as Lechdale in Glouceſterſhire. : A DescrieTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE BOROUGHS, CORPORA- 
; The Kennet riſes in Wiltſhire, and enters this county at TIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER REMARKABLE 
r from thence it takes its courſe — Newbury, PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 
and falls into the Thames about two miles below Reading. | ; 
The Loddon takes its riſe near the town of Ockingham, and + ReapiNG, the largeſt and moſt conſiderable town in this 


directing its courſe to the Northward, falls into tha Hautes, 
almoſt two miles below Sunning. "ooo ohYI0 
5 The Ocke riſes in the Vale of White Horſe, angaſtep ninning* 
. | aſt ſeveral ſmall villages, falls into the Thames, about à mi 
| RE er cows DEN | - Du Bf-S 
The Lambourne riſes near a town called Lower Lambeurne 
directing its courſe toward the South-Eaſt for near fifteen miles; 
after which it falls into the river Kennet, about a mile and- a 
half below Newbury.—There is a very ſingular property in this 
river; for it has always moſt water in ſummer, ſhrinks gradu- 
ally as the winter approaches, and about the middle of that 
ſeaſon is ſo ſhallow as to be ſometimes nearly dry. This extra- 
ordinary phenomenon is accounted for, by ſuppoling there is, in 
the hill from which the water iſſues, a large cavity, with a duQ, 
in form of a ſyphon, or crane, ſuch as is uſed to decant wine and 
other liquors, which ſuppoſition being allowed, the circumſtance 
no longer remains myſterious. | 


county, 779 ſituated near the influx of the river et 


Ae _ It on its name from the ne word, 
Kein, ſiguitying Fern, of which great quantities formerly grew 
on this ſpat pry neighbour 5 L | 
This town was in great repute under the Saxon kings. 3 
. from the teſtimony of William of Malmſbury, who 
tells us, that its caſtle being ſeized by the Danes, about the 
-latter-end of the ninth century, thoſe barbarians fortified them- 
ſelves in it, after they had been defeated at the battle of Aſhdown, 
by Ethelwulph, Earl of Berkſhire. 

When the Danes abandoned the place, they left ſeveral of 
their people in it, who were all murdered by the Saxons, an 
the town burnt to the ground. It recovered from the effects of 
this calamity ſoon after ; and in the reign of King mo he 
out againſt the Empreſs Maud, which induced her ſon Henry Il. 
ts demoliſh the caſtle, of which there are not any traces non 
left. But Reading makes a greater figure in the eccleſaſicd 
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un Ih the eivil, on 4cedtht of Its famous 
— cid Ine of thoſe whoſe 'prelate fat is u lord in par- 


Henry T. pulled it down, And in its room 


bu 
rrp 12 moſt magnificent abbies in England, beſtowing . 


| ofs, together With very ample privileges. It 
hs n and fnHhed in about four years alter for 
* dune of Benedictine monks, proviſten being made for 
two hundred of that Utter, beſides a proper ſalary for the abbot, 
all the neceſſary officers. Henry I. was ſo enamoured with 
*is adbeyz Mat he initied heaping fafours upom it till the 
rime of 55 desth, When He left orders for his body to de interred 
chdticel, Which Wis accordingly complied with, 
The Abbey continued to flouriſh tin the refgn of Henry VIII. 
when the 
the revenues 


and quarte 
of jewels 


| houſe, which amounted to 1938]: 148. gd. 
9 1 greateſt part of this ſtately Miſes retained un the civil 


ar the wife or King Edgar, erected a monaſtery in this 


abbot refulitg to dehver an accetmt to the viſitors 'of | 

and treaſures, was, together with two & his mbnks, miſh between a party belonging to the Prince of Orange, and 
found guilty of high treaſon, and received ſentence to be hanged | | 

red, whith Wis executed upön them within ſight of 

the place, and immediate poſſeſſion being taken, great quantities 

s and öther things of value Were found; beſides the rents 
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| which he obtained his r to capitulate, and the gar- 


| 


riſon marched out with all the honours of war. 


In 1688, when James II. had brought over from Ireland - 


ſeveral regiments of Papiſts; the Proteſtant ſoldiers refuſed to 
ſerve with them, which obliged the bigotted prince to diſcharge 
the Iriſh from the army. Soon after this a 'teport was ſpread 
that the diſbanded ſoldiers were robbing and plundering the 
inhabitants wherever they came; every town and village believed 
the fiext to it was actually in flames ; and ſuch a panic was: 
raiſed that every one Was in arms to defend himſelf. This 
ſtrange alarm began at Redding, from whence it was circulated 
through moſt parts of we ing, mio It was ſoon, however, 
found to be a falſe report, but from the ſingularity and conſe- 
quences that enſued, it was afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the Iriſh cry. About the ſame time there happened a ſkir- 


| another of King James's troops; in which the latter were re- 


wars in the laſt cefitury, when the army bf the parliatnent pulled 


down the öpper part of the Walls, Confidering it #s à relic of 


are ſoche wins öf this ancient edifice füll remaining, | 
from a view of 9 tolerable idea may be formed of its | 


original grandeur. walk are faced with free-ſtone; but 
the interior part 1s compoſed Cemented Witt mor 
2 very hard texture. Towards the Eäſt-end is a large room of 
2 ſemieireulat form, Raving five narrow windows and three 
doors. It is arched ver, 4nd ſeems to have ſupported a chapel, 
which it is imaginetl was appropriated as a burying-place for 

at 3 and that mafs was daily faid here for the repoſe 
Kate t ſduls. ; 


Neat the abbey is an Irtificial mount called Forbury-Hilt, 
from Wheiice there is a delightful proſpect over the Thames into 
Oxf6rdſhire. Ik is uſed 5s 4 pleaſurè-wälk by the inhabitants, 
and is kept In fepair by voluntary ſbſctiption: 

At preſetit Reading is a very poptilsgs 2nd thiividg toi. It 
. ws fortnetly fumeus för the clothing trade, there being at one 
time no lels Ran 148 prificipal trade 


ſed of flints cemented with mortar of 


WER — 


men in that uſeful manu- 


facture; but this bülifels has of late Jears greatly declined, it 


having beet ftinoved t6 the there Weſterri patts . | 
The' ftretts of gre er large, — fie houſes in fen 
except the ancient ones bt ; 
taſte for and ſpirit of building; that has bel revaler 
ſome years paſt about the metfopolis, and othet parts of the 
kingdom, has reached this place, aid many handfottre edifice 
have been lately erected e. pe e 
The town is diyided into three parthes, vine as many 
handſome churches; ſo fituated as to form a triangle; Thiere 
are like wiſe three meeting-houſes for Proteſtant-Diſſenters, àfid 
one for the people called Quakers. | 5 
I be town is governed by a mayor, recorder, and twelve alder- 
mien, aſſiſted by a4 common- council. of twelve capital biitgefles, 
who, with the other freemen, ele the teprefentatives to ſerve 
in e, the mayor being tlie return e 5 ; 
The principal trade carried on here at preſent is in the making 
malt, great quantities of which are fent to London; and in re- 
turn they purchaſe ſuch fort of goods as are fold. in the ſhops 
for the uſe of the inhabitants. Within thefe few years there 
has been eſtabfiſhed a manufaRory for making pins; and another 
of French and Ditch tapes, both of which have been attended 
with conſiderable fucceſs. | | 3 
Reading has a good weekly market on Saturday, and is diſtant 
from London forty miles. 2 a 
We muſt not leave this town without taking notice of the 
defence made by the inhabitants for King Charles I. during the 
civil wars, againſt the army of the parliament, under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Eſſex. That nobleman having advanced 
with his forces, conſiſting of 16, oo0 foot and g, ooo horſe, im- 
mediately began the ſiege in form, the garriſon, under the com- 
mand of Sir Arthur Aſton, conſiſting only of g, ooo foot and 300 
horſe. At the beginning of the ſiege Sir Arthur received a wound 
in his head; and being unable to attend his duty, the command 
devolved on Colonel Fielding. Information being given to the 
king that the place was inveſted, his majeſty conſidered it of 
too much importance to loſe; and therefore detached commiſſar 
Wilmot with 4 body of horſe, who managed the affair with 50 
much prudence; that he aſſiſted the town with 300 auxiliary 
forces, beſides a conſiderable quantity of ammunition. Fielding, 
however, did not think this ſupply ſufficient, and therefore agreed 
to capitulate ; but before he had time to deliver up the place, 
the king marched with his army from Oxford, and detached the 
Earl of Bath with 1050 muſqueteers to relieve the place, who 
being ign 
the regiments of Lords Roberts and Buckley, who defended 
9 m- Bridge, expecting to be aſſiſted by the garriſon; but 
nding that the gorernot did nt make an 
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pulſed. This ſkirmiſh gave riſe to the famous ballad of Lillibullero, 


and the day on which it happened is ſtill commemorated by the 


inhabitants. 

A little to the Weſt of Reading, neat the river Kennet, is a 
yery remarkable natural curioſity, on a riſing ground, called 
Cat's-Grove-Hill, which is a ſtruQure of oyſter-ſhells, on a bed 
of ee ſand, under which is a hard rocky chalk: This ſtratum 
of ſhells runs through the hill, which is from fifty to ſixty feet 
in perpendicular height, and in length extends ſeveral hundred 
yards. When theſe oyſters are taken out, they have the appear- 
ance of real ones, the oppoſite valves being cloſed, as in their 
natural ſtate, and of the uſual form : when opened, the animal 


appears to be perfect, and the ſhell not in the leaſt petriſied; but 


when expoſed to the air, it crumbles with the ſmalleſt preſſure. 
In the ſame ſtratum of ſand have been frequently found the bones 
and teeth of other fiſh. It is conjeQured that this phænomenon 
may be a veſtige of the univerſal deluge, the hill being forty miles 
from any part of the ſea. : = | 

On the banks of the Thames, near Reading, is a ſmall bit 


pleaſant village called Suvxixd, 71 in the times of Popery, 


was a chapel-trequented by pilgrims for the cure of madneſs; bit 
no remains of it are now left. According to Leland, it was the 
ſeit of à biſhop under the Weſt-Saxons, but removed afterwards 
to Sherborh, and, laſtly, to Saliſbury. 

' MarDdENfiga, the next town we viſited, is ſituated in two 
atiſfies, önle part of it being ir the pariſh of Bray, and the other 
n that of Cookham. Some viſionaries pretend it received its 


Lame from the head of one of the 11,000 virgins ſaid to have 


ſaffered maityrdom with St. Urſula, and which was held in great 
veneration : but Sitnordus, the Jeſuit, has deſtroyed this toman- 
tie etymology, by 33 that inſtead of 141,000, thefts 
were only two virgitis martyred, namely, Urſula and Undeci- 
tvilla, the laſt of which was miſtaken by the ignorant monks fot 
ander in mille, = > EO FA 
This town, by its charter of incorporation in the <eign of 
Edward III. was called Maidenhithe, which has been fince 
corrupted to Maidenhead. Its privileges were again confirmed, 
and many new ones added in ths reign of Henry VI. In the 
beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that princeſs granted 
them a new charter ; but all theſe being delivered up when the 
court of King's-Bench granted the writs of 9b varranto, in the 
reign of Charles IT. a new chavter was granted by James II. by 
which the government is veſted in a mayor, high-ſteward, and 


ten aldermen, with other proper officets. 


Maidenhead was but 7 indifferent place in former times, but 
aving procured an act of parliament for building a wooden bridge ” 


acroſs the Thames, it is now become a great thoroughfare, is 
extremely populous, and has ſome of the beſt inns in England, 


| the great road to Bath, Briſtol, and many other parts of the Weſt 
| being through the town. By an act of parliament paſſed in the 


p 


; 


| 
| 
| ſervice, the miniſter being choſen by the houſekeepers, and ſup- 


1 


1 
: 


reign of James II. the corporation are impowered to cut down 


wood in Windſor Foreſt, to repair the bridge; the tolls on the 


road, as well as on the river, paid by the barges, being appro- 
priated to defray the expences of workmanſhip. 

There being no church in the town, one Mr. John Huſhands 
built a neat handſome chapel, where the people attend divine 


ported by voluntary ſubſcriptions. The market is in the middle 
of the town, and in it is an old ruinous houſe, where the buſineſs 
of the corporation is tranſacted. | 


In the out- parts of the town are ſeveral agreeable houſes, with 


- 


eight tenements, or alms-houſes, built in the fog of Queen 
Elizabeth, at the ſole expence of James Smith, 


ſq. 4 citi zen 


of London, though a native of this place, which, beſides ſeveral 
ſubſequent donations; enjoys a clear eſtate of 2. per annum. 


Here 1s alſo a priſon for debtors, and another 


Maidenhead has a good weekfy- market on Wedneſday ; aud is 


8 to Maidenhead is an extenſive common called 


tited the place as Unable to hold out any longer; upon 
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| pods, is rather on the decline. In the rei 


in this neighbourhood ; but it was 


Hurley. 
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At a village called Bre A xs, in the neighbourhood of Maiden- 


head, was a preceptory for Knights Templars, founded by the 


thoſe eccleſiaſtical ſoldiers having ſold its lands to the Earl of 
Saliſbury, William Montacute erected a priory for Auguſtine 
monks in its ſtead, which remained till the general diſſolution 
of religious houſes. The church of this priory is ſtill remaining, 
and is a ſmall but very neat Gothic ſtructure. NO 


A little to the Eaſt of Biſham are Temple-Mills, where was 
for caſt braſs; but at 
of William the 


formerly, a - conſiderable manufactory 


Conqueror, Geoffrey de 'Magnavilla founded a cell for Bene- 
difine monks, ſubject to the e 
1 


III. 9175 


of Henry 


About three miles Weſt from Maidenhead, at a ſmall but 
pleaſant village called SHoTTESBROOK, are the remains of a 
religious houſe, founded in the reign of Edward III. and dedi- 
cated to St. John the Baptiſt. It was a ſmall chauntry for a 
warden, five prieſts, and two clerks. It remained till the gene- 


ral diſſolution 'of religious houſes ; and in the beginning of the 
preſeht century was the reſidence of Mr. Henry Dodwell, who 


wrote an eſſay to prove that the human ſoul was mortal, and only 
made immortal by baptiſm being performed by a prieſt who had 


received epiſcopal ordination. 


About a mile and a half from Shotteſbrook is another village | 


called LAWRENCE-WALTHAM, where was a camp. in the 
time of the Romans; and many coins have been. dug up 
on the ſpot. Near it was a cell belonging to the monaſtery of 

A little to the South-Eaſt of Maidenhead is a village called 
BraY, which, though it hath not any thing remarkable, is yet 
particularly noticed from the incumbent belonging to. it in. the 
ſixteenth century, whoſe conduct gave riſe to a proverbial ex- 


preſſion that has been ever ſince reſerved, namely, when any 
time-ſerving perſon complies with different modes of govern- 


ment, for the ſake of pecuniary emoluments, he is called: or 


compared to, * the Vicar of . The ſtory is thus related: 
When King Henry VIII. ſhoo 

Vicar of Bray preached in the moſt zealous manner againſt. the | 
innovations and encroachments made by the court of Rome, 
and when the five articles were publiſhed, he vindicated idolatry 


off the Papal ſupremacy, the 


with all the ſtrength of proſtituted logic. In the: reign of 


Edward VI. when the Proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed, by act 


of parliament, the vicar renounced all his former principles, and 
became a ſtrenuous advocate for the Reformation. On the 
acceſſion of Queen Mary he again vindicated the doctrines of the 


church of Rome, and became,a zealous Papiſt, inveighing with 


great acrimony againſt all thoſe worthy perſons who abhorred 
the Romiſh be nee 
religion was eſtabliſhed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when 
he once more changed with the times, and enjoyed his vicarage 
till his death. = „ 


It is little to be wondered at, that ſuch a character, utterly | 


devoid of every principle, except avarice, ſhould often meet 
with reproach ; but ſo inſenſible was he of every thing that bore 
the name of moral honeſty, that inſtead of being the leaſt affected 
by it, his conſtant anfwer was, „I will live and die Vicar of 
Pray" EI it is, that daily experience convinces us, there are 
many ſuch characters as theſe, though when properly conſidered, 
there are not any of a more diabolical nature, as they deſtroy all 
that confidence between man and man, which is the bond of 
human ſociety !  * | | 8 

W 1NnDs0R,: the next town we viſited, is delightfully ſituated 
on the banks of the Thames, at the Eaſtern extremity of the 
county. It is a well-inhabited place, and contains many elegant 
buildings belonging to the nobility and gentry. The church, 
which is a ſpacious ancient ſtructure, is ſituated on the Eaſt-ſide 
of the high-ſtreet, and is dedicated to St. John the. Baptiſt. 


In the ſame ſtreet is alſo the town-houſe, or guildhall, which is 


a neat regular edifice, built in the year 1686, and adorned with 
arches and columns of Portland ſtone. The hall, or, room in 
which the corporation meet for the diſpatch of buſineſs, is ſpa- 
cious and well adapted'to the purpoſe. The inſide is adorned 
with the portraits of many royal perſonages, and has been greatly 
improved by the nobility and gentry, who make uſe of it during 


the ſummer for ſubſcription- aſſemblies; and in the winter, for 


a weekly card- aſſembly. In a niche at the North-end of this 


„ is a ſtatue of Queen Anne, dreſſed in her royal robes, 


with all the other 8 a of majeſty; and in a niche on the 
South-ſide is a ſtatue of her conſort, Prince George of Denmark; 
dreſſed in a Roman military habit. The government. of the 
town is veſted in a mayor, two bailiffs, and twenty-eight of the 
principal inhabitants. om FT SER, 
Windſor, as we have already obſerved, contains many elegant 
buildings ; but that which renders the place particularly Gili 
guiſhed is its royal caſtle, which, for upwards of 700 years, has 
been occaſionally the country- reſidence of the wg. of England. 


It was firſt built by William the Conqueror, ſoon after his 


being eſtabliſhed on the throne of this kingdom. It was after- 
wards greatly improved by King Henry I. who added many new 
buildings, and ſurrounded the whole with a ſtrong wall. In 
this caſtle Henry II. held a parliament in the year 1170; and 


— - 


of Weſtminſter, at Hurley 
ſſolved long before the reigth 


d Tur NEW any COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. © 


famous Robert de Ferrars in the reign of King Stephen; but 


— 


was born here, and was for that reaſon called Edward 


architecture, to prepare a deſi 


He enjoyed his benefice till the reformed | 


— 2 


and here King John reſided during the conteſt between h: 

the 1 ing Edward I. and II. reſided: ai vu and 
account of its delightful ſituation than its ſtrength. Edward I 
Windſor. This prince, having reſolved to make Windfor hr 
ſummer-reſidence, employed the famous. William of Wickhan 
(afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury) who. had; ſome fill; 
for a new palace; which bei . 
done, the king was ſo pleaſed with it, that he ordered the 
edifice to be — Ja down, and another erected on the ſame — 


under the direction of Wickham. "$a 

This ſtructure was finiſhed in ſo elegant a manner, notwith 
ſtanding. ĩt was built in the Gothic taſte, that in all the addition. 
made to it ſince, none of the firſt deſigns have been ang 
altered. Wickham, the architect of this building, cauſed bu 


« 


. 


one of the towers: 


following inſcription to be engraved on a ſtone in the front vx - 


 Trzs MADE WICKHAM. _ 


The king, who took the whole honour. of the building to 
himſelf, was-ſo incenſed at this, that his favourite had near 
fallen into diſgrace, had he not found means to extricate him. 
ſelf; by telling the king, that the words did not imply his bei 

the founder of the place, but, on the contrary, that the mone 
and preferments (particularly the biſhopric of Wincheſter, = 
chancellorſhip of England, which he had procured) were al 


owing to his Being employed by his majeſty to ſuperintend the 


works; ſo that he had not made the houſe, but the houſe bal 


This noble palace was much neglected, during the wars be. 


tween the families of Vork and Lancaſter, when the nation was 
in a ſtate of diſtraction; but Edward IV. during the latter part 


- 


of his reign, made ſeveral additions, which. were enlarged by 


Henry VII. Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth. The caſtle 
ſuffered conſiderably during the civil wars; but ſoon after the 
reſtoration of Charles II. that . cauſed it to be repaired, 
and reſtored it to its ancient ſp endour. He was ſo fond of the 
place that he uſually made it his ſummer- reſidence, and ſpared 
no expence. to make it worthy of being the ſeat of royalty, 
He enlarged the windows and made them uniform, furniſhed 


| the apartments ih the moſt elegant manner; decorated the rooms 


with fine paintings, and erected a magazine for a large quanti 

of a . — arms. Indeed, 1 5 prince, . 
excellent taſte, took ſo much delight in it, that he left little to 
be added, except ſome few _ vrhich were put up in the 
reigns of King James and King William, when the whole was 
completed in the manner it now appears. 
It is ſituated on a high hill, which runs with a gentle aſcent, 
from whence there is a moſt delightful proſpect, the Thames 
and its beautiful meadows, together with the fields and foreſt, 
all conſpiring to fill the mind of the-beholder with admiration. 
On the declivity of the hill is a fine terrace, faced with a ram- 
part of free-ſtone, being in length 1870 feet, and juſtly eſtcemed 


$:* .* 


one of the nobleſt walks in Europe. It is covered with gravel, 


and has cavities with drains for receiving the water, ſo that it 
is fit to walk. on immediately after the greateſt ſhowers. The 
Rechte from this terrace is ſo enchanting, that it is difficult to 
ay whether art or. nature have contributed moſt in diſplaying 
their beauties. At the end of this walk is a gate built by King 
Charles I. which leads into the little park, ſo called to diſtinguiſh 
it from another adjoining, of much greater extent. This park 
is ſurrounded by a brick wall, and is four miles in circumference. 
The fine ſhady walks are delightful beyond imagination, parti- 
cularly that called Queen Elizabeth's Walk, where great num- 
bers of genteel people reſort on the ſummer evenings. The park 
is well ſtocked with deer and other game, and in one part of it is 
an elegant lodge for the keeper. 3 : LE 
The caſtle is divided into two courts, or wards, with a large 
round tower between them. The whole occupies about twelve 
acres of land, and the building has many towers and batteries 
for its defence. The upper court conſiſts of a fine ſpacious 
ſquare, bounded on the Weſt by the round tower; on the North 
by the royal apartments, St. George's-Hall, and the royal 
chapel ; and the Eaſt and South ſides by the apartments of the 
Prince of Wales and the great officers of ſtate. In the centre 
of this ſquare is an equeſtrian ſtatue of King Charles II. in 2 
Roman habit, placed on a pedeſtal of marble ; on the South- ſide 
of which are repreſented a variety of figures expreſſive of navi- 
gation. On the Eaſt ſide is the royal cypher, Fireounded with 


the garter, and crowned with other ornaments. On the North- 
' ſide is repreſented a variety of fruits; and on the Welt is a ſhield, 


in which is the following inſcription : | 


_.CAROLO Secunds, 
 Regum Optimo, 
Domino ſus. clementiſſimo, 
Tobias Ruftat 
Hanc Effigiem humilime 
Dedit et Dedicavit, 


; 5 | Ano Domini MDCLXXX. 
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þ K e the governor's apartments to which there is an 
court, by a large flight of ſtone ſteps. This tower is built on 

| _ elt part of tlie mount, and the rooms in it are large and 
4 furniſhed. Among theſe is one called the Guard- 


Chamber, in which is a neat and well-diſpoſel collection of 


as rhatch-locks (the firſt ever made) whole, half, and 


arms, i bs 5 
ikes, with bandaleers of various figures. Round the 
. — & natteiber of breaſt-plates, with helmets over them, 


al drums placed in order. Over the chimney is the 
— e in lime-wood, and encompaſſed with 
daggers and piſtols. . * . 3 
Adjoining to this apartment is another called the Dining- 
Room, which is exceedin ſpacious, and very richly furniſhed. 
The pillars of the door that opens to this room are compoſed 
of pikes, on the top of which are two coats of mail, probably 
thoſe of John, King of France, and David, King of Scotland, 
who were priſoners here: they are both inlaid with gold, and 
are ornamented with fleur-de-hifſes and thiſſles. On the ſtair- 
caſe leading to the dining - room ſtands the figure of a yeoman 
of the guard, painted in his proper dreſs, as if in waiting. Here 
are four pillars of pikes, ornamented with bandaleers, carbines, 
and match-locks: In the centre is a handſome horſe-thield, 


encompaſſed. with daggers and piſtols; as alſo ſeveral military 


ieces Which belonged to mY James I. and King William. 
K he dining⸗ room is ornamented with very rich tapeſtry, which 
is diſperſed in ſix compartments, and repreſents the ſtory of 
Hero and Leander 5 . 
The Bed- Chamber is very elegantly furniſhed, and in it are 
fix elbow- chairs, curiouſly ſtudded with ivory. The bed is of 
chintz, complete, and the tapeſtry is richly wrought with gold 
ſilver. OB Ee gk 1 5 
= the top of the tower are ſeventeen port-holes, in each of 
which is placed a piece of cannon, and on the leads is the royal 
ſtandard; which 1s fourteen yards Jong, and eight broad, and is 
raiſed on all ſtate-holidays. The union, which is nine yards by 
ſix, is always raiſed when the governor is preſent. 
wall on the leads is the following inſcription ; | 


« A liſt of the counties to be ſeen from the top of this and 
tower: Middleſex, Effex, Hertford, Bucks, Oxford, Wilts, 
Surrey, Suſſex, Kent, Bedford.“ | 


The lowet court is larger than the upper, and divided into 


two parts by St. George's-Chapel, which ſtands in the middle, 
and is reckoned the fineſt Gothic ſtructure in the univerſe. On 
the North or inner fide of this coutt are the houſes and apatt- 
ments of the dean and canons, minor canons, clerks, and other 


officers; and on the North and Weſt ſides of it are the houſes | 


of the poor knights of Windfor. The inner cloiſters contain 


. the houſes of ſeveral prebends, and at the lower-end is a library | 


well furniſhed with books, to which a conſiderable addition was 
made from a handſome collection given to it by the late Earl 
of Ranelagh. | | 8 

The houſes of the minor canons, which adjoin to theſe 
cloiſters, are built in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, in alluſion to one 
of the badges of Henry VII. or his 5 Henty IV. and 
are diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Horſe-Shoe-Cloiſters. 

In this court are ſeveral towers, which contain apartments for 
the inferior officers of the crown, when the court is held at 
Windſor, Here is alſo the guard- chamber, where a court of 
record is held under the governor or conſtable. a 

The houſes of the poor knights conſiſt of thirteen ön the 
South-ſide, called the royal foundation; the other five at the 
Welſt-end of the court are called Sir Peter le Mair's foundation. 
The charitable intention of King Edward III. the royal founder, 
was only to provide for ſuch as were weak in body, and in low 
cireumſtances, not having a ſufficiency to live in ſo genteel a 


manner as became a military profeſſion. Hence Queen Elizabeth's | 


ſtatutes obſerve, that in caſe there ſhould happen to fall to any 
of the alms-knights, lands, rents, &c. to the yearly value of 


20l. then ſuch knight ſhould be immediately removed, and 


another alms-knight put in his room. Theſe poor knights have 


a penſion of 181. a year, and annually a gown of fcarlet cloth, 


and a mantle of blue or purple cloth, on the fleeve of which is 
embroidered the croſs of St. George in a plain eſcutcheon, 

_ Thus, having noticed the outer parts of this antique building, 
we ſhall now proceed to the royal apartments, which, as hath 


been already mentioned, are ſituated on the North-ſide of the 


upper-court, and are called the Star-Buildings, from their having 
the ſtar and garter in gold on the outſide. | 


bule, ſupported by columns of the Ionic order, between which 


caſe, is a Roman ſlave picking a thorn out of his foot. 


twiſted iron baluitratles. In the dome is repreſented the ſtory of 

haeton petitioning Apollo to permit him to drive the chariot of 
the ſun. In the ceiling under the dome are the repteſentations 
of the four elements, one in each corner. In other parts of it 


are = he ſupporting the clouds; and in the front is Aurora, 
4. | 5 


nd tower, which forms the Weſt-ſide of this upper- | 


cuted by Sir 


. 


Againſt the 


—— 


_ 9 


| | Queen Henrietta, wife to King Charles I. Queen 
are ſome antique buſts; and in a niche, at the foot of tlie ſtair- 


with her nymphs in waiting, giving water to horſes. On the | 
cornice are the ſigns of the zodiac ſupported by the winds, with 
baſkets of flowers difpoſed in the moſt beautiful manner. Be- 
neath the cornice are twelve azyre columns, painted, of the 
Corinthian order; and the compartments are adorned with the 
repreſentation of Phaeton's. ſiſters transformed into poplar-trees, 


with the transformation of Cygnus into a ſwan. tween the 
columns are niches, in which are repreſented 8 Co- 
medy, Tragedy, Poetry, Sculpture, Paintin , Muſic, and the 
Mathematics, all painted in umber, and heightened with gold. 


Over the door is a buſt of Venus in black marble, and on the 
front of the ſtaircaſe is an oval that gives a view to the back 


ſtaircaſe, in which is repreſented, in the moft maſterly manner, 
the ſtory of Meleager and Atalanta. . . 

The painting of the whole ſtaircaſe was deſigned and exe- 
James Thornhill, in the reigns of Queen Anne and 
King George I. . 8 9 | 

| The firſt room we enter from the ſtaircaſe is called the Queen's 
Guard-Room, in which are diſpoſed; in the moſt regular man- 
ner, all kinds of warlike inſtruments; repreſenting the roſe, 
ſtar, and garter, with other figures. The ceiling, which was 
painted in- the reign of King Charles II. repreſents Queen Catha- 
rine ſeated on a throne in the form of a globe, ſupporting the 
arms of England with one hand, and the emblems of the four 
corners of the carth with the other ; whilſt deities are kneeling 
before her, preſenting their ſeveral offerings. The outer part 
is adorned with fine groups of figures, repreſenting the ſeveral 
Heathen deities, together with the ſigns of the zodiac. On 
the coving over the door is Minerva; on the Eaſt-ſide, Achilles; 
on the South, Juno with a peacock; and on the Weſt: Venus 
with her doves. Over the chimney is George, Prince of Den- 
mark, on horſeback, by Dahl; and a view of ſhipping by 
Vanderveldt. 708 | | | | 

The next room is called the Queen's Preſence-Chamber, and 
is ornamented in honour of the above-mentioned Queen Catha- 
rine, by that ingenious artiſt, Sir Peter Lely. On the ceiling is 
repreſented her Majeſty attended by the cardinal virtues. Above 
her is a curtain fpread by Time; and while the happineſs of 
Britain is founded by Fame below, Juſtice is driving away the 
evil genius of envy, ſedition, and rebellion. The tapeſtry of 
this room is exceeding rich, and preſents the figures of the 
primitive Chriſtians ſuffering martyrdom, among whom is that 
of the great apoſtle St. Paul. The paintings are, Judith and 


| Holofernes, by Guido Reni; a Promotheus by Palma; and a 


Magdalen by Sir Peter Lely. 


Ihe Queen's Audience-Chamber is finely painted by Guido 
Reni. It repreſents Queen Catharine in the character of Britan- 
| nia, drawn in a car by ſwans to the Temple of Virtue, being 


uarded by the deities who preſide over the fruits of the earth. 

he grand canopy is of fine Engliſh velvet, ſet up by Queen 
Anne; and the tapeſtry was made in Germany, and preſented 
to King Henry VIII. In this room are two pictures, greatly 
admired, viz. a Magdalen expiring, by Caracci ; and St. Stephen 
ſtoned, by Rotteram. | | 

The Ball-Room is exceeding grand, and was deſigned by 
King Charles II. The ceiling is adorned with a repreſentation 
of that monarch giving liberty to Europe by the figures of Per- 
ſeus and Andromeda. On the thield of Perſeus is inſcribed, 
« Perſeus. Britannicus,” and over the head of Andromeda is 


written,“ 1 5 Liberata.” On the coving of the room is 


the ſtory of Perſeus and Andromeda, the four Seaſons, and the 
ſigns of the zodiac. The © fps of this room was made at 
Bruſſels, and placed here by King Charles II. The paintings 
are, the Roman-Charity, the Arts and Sciences, a Madona, and 


| a fine painting of Duns Scotus, by Spagnoletto. 


The Queen's Drawing-Room is finely decorated with different 


| ſtories from the Pagan mythylogy, repreſenting the actions of 
| the gods and goddeſſes, intermixed with flowers, and heightened 


with gold. The tapeſtry is exceeding rich, and repreſents the 
twelve months of the year. The paintings in this room are 


Lot and his two daughters, after Tintoret; a Spanith family, by 


Titian; a fleeping Venus, by Pouſſin; Lady Digby, by Vandyke; 
and a flower-piece by Verelſt. | 

The Queen's Bed-Chamber is furniſhed in the moſt ſuperb 
manner, and on the ceiling is painted the ſtory of Diana and 
Endymion, from Ovid. The bed of ſtate is rich flowered 
velvet, made in-Spitalhelds, by order of Queen Anne; and the 
tapeſtry, which repreſents the: harveſt ſeaſon, is alſo of Englith 
manufacture. This room is adorned with many fine paintings, 
among which are Herod's Cruelty, by Romano; Judith with 
the Head of Holofernes, by Guido; and the Holy Family, by 


$4 | Raphael. 
The entrance to theſe apartments is through a handſome veſti- 


he Queen's Dreſſing- Room is adorned with 8 of 
atharine of 
Arragon and her daughter, by Vandyke; and the Dutcheſs of 


8 Vork, wife to King James I. by Sir Peter Lely. But the greateſt 
The grand ſtair- caſe conſiſts of three flights of ſtone ſteps, 
twelve in each flight, all of which are ſecured on the right with 


curioſity among theſe paintings is a portrait of the Counteſs oſ 
Deſmond, who, it is ſaid, lived within a few days to the age of 
150. In a cloſet in this room is 1 the banner of France, 
which is annually preſented by the Duke of Marlborough, as an 


acknowledgement of homage for the manor of Woodſtock and 
Blenheim-Houſe, which were given him by Queen Anne as -a 


reward for his ſignal ſervices during the war. wh 
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head, ſupported by Time, and Neptune with the four quarters 


are, St. Paul ſtoned at 


neman; a converted Chineſe, the capital piece of Sir 


room were done by Mr. Gibbons, an ingenious artiſt in the 


parts of the coving are finely heightened with gold. The paint- 
are the following: A picture of Still Life, by Girardo; Hunt- 


'2 famous comedian in the time of King Charles II. in three 


— 


* 
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— 


Tuz NEW ANDY COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


— 


Near the dreſſing- room is the Room of Beauties, ſo called 


ſrom its being ſet apart for the portraits of ſuch ladies as were 
admired for their perſonal charms in the reign of King Charles II. 
Theſe fine pictures are fourteen in number, and were all done 
by Sir Peter Lely. They are as follow: The Dutchefs of So- 
merſet; the Dutcheſs of Richmond; the Dutcheſs of Cleveland; 
the Counteſs of Northumberland; Lady Offory ; Lady Rocheſ- 
ter; Lady Denham; Lady Sutherland; the ſiſter of Lady 

Denham; Lady Gramont; Lady Birons ; Mrs. Dawſon ; Mrs. 
Knott; and Mrs. Middleton. 

In the Picture-Gallery are a great number of very curious 
aintings, executed by the beſt maſters; among which are the 
ollowing: King James I. and his queen, whole lengths, b 
Van Somer. Prince George of Denmark, a ditto, by Dahl. 

Rome in Flames, by Guido Romano. A Roman Family, by 

Titian. The Pool of Betheſda, by Tintoret. The Wiſe Men 
making offerings to Chriſt, by Paul. Veroneſe. The Uſurers, 

an admirable piece, by the famous Blackſmith of Antwerp. 

Perſeus and Andromeda, by Schievon. King Henry VIII. by 

Holbein. The founders of the different orders in the Romi 

church, by Titian and Rembrandt. The Battle of Spurs in 

France, in 1513, by Hans Holbein. The Emperor Charles VI. 

by Sir Godfrey Kneller. . Over the chimney are the paintings 

of Arthur, Prince of Wales, Margaret, Queen of Scots, and 

Mary, Queen of France, all children of Henry VII. done by 

Hatbuln.- 5: | | BK 

There is alſo in this gallery a very curious amber cabinet, 
preſented to Queen Caroline by the late King of Pruſſia. Here is 

likewiſe Queen Caroline's china-cloſet, which is filled with a 

great variety of curious china, elegantly diſpoſed, and the whole 

room is finely gilt and ornamented. In this cloſet is alfo a fine 
amber cabinet, preſented to Queen Anne by Biſhop Robinſon, 
when he returned from the treaty of Utrecht. 

The King's-Cloſet contains many particulars ; but the moſt 


_ diſtinguiſhed curioſity in it, is a large frame of needle-work, 


ſaid to have been wrought by Mary, Queen of Scots, while a 

riſoner 1n eee rug rng he captive queen is _ 

| | ned ſupplicating or juſtice, with her ſon, afterwards King 
James I. itanding by her in all the appearance of youthful 

modeſty. In a-ſcroll are worked P13 words, Sapientiam 

amavi & exquifiui a juuenlute mea, that is, “ I have loved and 

ſearched after wiſdom from my youth.” Behind the queen are 

the figures of Juſtice with a ſword, and Wiſdom with a ſerpent. 

Inis piece lay a conliderable time in the wardrobe, and was 

at length put up by order of Queen Anne. The ceiling of this 
room is painted with the ſtory of Jupiter and Leda; and over 

the chimney are three marble buſts. - The paintings in it are, 

A Magdalen, by Caracci; a ſleeping Cupid, by Correggio; 


Titian's-daughter, by himſelf; and a German lady, by Raphael. | 


The King's Dreſſing- Room is ornamented with the following 
paintings, viz. George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ; King 
Charles II. two children of Henry VII. and a naked Venus 


4 allcep, by Sir Peter Lely. The ceiling of this room is painted 


with the ſtory of Jupiter and Danae; and the walls are adorned 
with repreſentations. of ſome of the ſtories in Ovid's Meta- 
morpholis. 5 | | 5 mY 
The King's Bed-Chamber is hung with tapeſtry, repreſenting 
the {tory of Hero and Leander. The bed of {tate is of fine blue 
cloth, richly embroidered with gold and ſilver, and was ſet up 
by King Charles IT. On the ceiling that prince is repreſented | 
in the habit of the Garter, having a wreath of laurel over his 


of the world paying . to him. The paintings in this room 
yſtra, by Paul Veroneſe; and King 

Charles II. in armour, when a boy, by Vandyke. | 
The King's Drawing-Room. On the ceiling of this room 
is repreſented king Charles II. riding in a triumphal car, drawn 
by the horſes of the ſun, and attended by Fame, Peace, and 
the Polite Arts. Britannia and Neptune are paying obedience 
to the ſovereign, whilſt Hercules is driving away ignorance, 
Sedition, and Rebellion. In the other parts of the ceiling are 
repreſented the labours of Hercules, with feſtoons of fruit and 
flowers, the whole beautifully decorated with ſtone-colour and 


old. The paintings in this room are, A Venetian lady, by 

Titian; a Magdalen, by Carlo Dolci ; Herodias's daughter, by 
the ſame; the Marquis of Hamilton, after Vandyke, by Han- 
Godfrey 


Kneller. 
The King's Public' Dining-Room. The carvings in this 


reign of Charles II. and are exceeding rich, containing repre- 
ſentations of birds, fruit, and flowers, done to great perfection 
in lime wood. On the ceiling is painted the banquet of the 
gods, with a great variety of fiſh and fowl; and the ſeveral 


ings hung up here are very numerous, but the moſt material 


ing the Wild Boar, by one; the Marriage of St. Catharine, 
by Dawkers; a Family ſinging by CanMe-Light, by Quiitin ; 
Divine Love, by an unknown hand; a Naval Triumph of King 
Charles II. by Verro; a Bohemian Family, by De Brie; Lacy, 


| 


room are ſeen: to the greateſt advantage by the reflect 
Werde King 1 * 4 + e =Y 
he King's Andience-Chamber is hung with tapeſ. 
ſenting ſome religious ceremonies of "47 "along The bann. 
ſaid to be the richeſt ever made, is of green velvet, em broige.? 
with = On the ceiling of this room is repreſented = 
eſtabliſhment of the church of England on the reſtoratio 8. 
King Charles II. in the characters of England, Scotland. a 
— eee e by ag recs {icy while wy 
umphs over hypocriſy and ſuperſtition. The paint 
Chriſt before Pilate, 1 Michael Angelo; and _ Dutch 
Richmond, by Vandyke. | hi: 
The King's Preſence-Chamber. The tapeſtry of this room 
repreſents the hiſtory of Queen Athaliah. On the ceilins : 
painted Mercury with a portrait of King Charles II. which be 
ſeems to ſhew with n to the four quarters of the wor C 
who are introduced by Neptune. Over the canopy js Juſſic 
ſhewing the arms of Britain to Thames and his river nym 4 
with the ſtar of Venus, and this label, Sydus Carolinum. 
the lower end of the room is Venus in a marine-car, drawn N 
tritons and ſea-· nymphs; and the whole is beautifully finiſhed in 
ſtone- colour and gold. In this room are the following portraits. 
Henry, Duke ot Glouceſter, brother to King Charles II. and 
the Counteſs of Dorſet, his governeſs, both by Vandyke; and 
Father Paul, by Tintoret. EF 
The King's Guard-Chamber is a ſpacious and noble room, in 
which 1s a large magazine of arms, conſiſting of ſome thouſands 
of pikes, piſtols, guns, coats of mail, ſwords, halberts, bay. 
onets, and drums, moſt curiouſly diſperſed in colonades, pillars 
Circles, ſhields, and other devices, by Mr. Harris, formerly 
maſter-gunner of this caſtle. The ceiling is finely painted in 
water-colours, In one circle are Mars and Minerva; and in 
the other, Peace and Plenty. In the dome is alſo a repreſen. 
tation of Mars, and over the chimney-piece is a picture of 
Charles XI. King of Sweden, on horſeback, as large as life, by 


Wick. —At an inſtallation, the Knights of the Garter dine here 


in great ſtate, if the ſovereign is abſent. 

We proceed from this room to St. George's-Hall, reckoned 
one of the grandeſt apartments in Europe, and deſigned for the 
reception of the knights of the moſt noble order of hs Garter, 
The building is well executed, and the paintings finiſhed in the 


higheſt taſte. 'In the centre of the ceiling is an oval, in which 


is a painting by Sir Peter Lely, repreſenting King Charles 11. 
on horſeback, 4n the habit of the order, attended by 7 


and Piety holding the crowns of England, Scotland, and Ireland 


over his head; and on each ſide of him are Mars and Mercu 
holding the emblems of Peace and War. On another part of 
the ſame oval is repreſented Religion and Eternity ſupporting 
regal government, whilſt Faction, Sedition, and Rebellion, are 
fleeing before Juſtice, Fortitude, Temperance, and Prudence. 
Towards the throne is repreſented, in an octagon, St. George's 
croſs encircled with the Garter, in the centre of a ſtar of glory, 
the whole being ſupported by Cupids, with this motto: 


characters, by Wright —— Many of the paintings in this | 


— 


HN SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE. 


On the ſame ceiling are repreſented all the other emblems of 
the order, together with the nine Muſes in confort. The legend 
of St. George encountering the dragon is painted on the back of 
the throne, and below is the picture of King William III. in 
the habit of the order, ſitting under a canopy. The aſcent to 
the throne is by five ſteps of fine marble, to which the painter 
has added five more in fo ingenious a manner as to deceive the 
ſight, and induce the ſpeQator to imagine them real marble. 
On the North-fidg of this noble room are repreſented the victories 
and triumphs of Edward the Black Prince, in the manner of 
the ancient Romans. The prince is marching in proceſſion, 


with his royal priſoners John, King of France, and David Bruce, 


King of Scotland ; and at the upper-end of the hall is the founder 
of the order 'of the Garter, E ward III. that prince's father, 
receiving the priſoners. The banners of France and Scotland 
are diſplayed in the proceſſion; but the painter has been jultly 


blamed for deviating from the ſolemnity of his ſubject, by in- 


troducing the Counteſs of Saliſbury making garlands for the viſi- 


tor, and the comic ſcene of the Merry Wives of Windſor. 


At the lower-end of the hall is a noble muſic-gallery, ſup- 

rted by ſlaves larger than life, in proper attitudes: they are 
aid to repreſent a father and his three ſons, taken priſoners by 
the Black Prince during his wars abroad. Over this gallery, on 
the lower compartment of the ceiling, is the collar of the order 
of the Garter, fully diſplayed. The painting of this gallery was 
done by Verro, and the colours are richly heightened and illu- 
minated with gold, ee | 

This noble room, which is 108 feet in height, leads to the 
King's Chapel, which is a moſt beautiful place, and richiy 
adorned. On the ceiling is repreſented the Aſcenſion ; and the 
altar-piece is adorned with a noble painting of the Lait Supper 
The North. ſidè is ornamented with a repreſentation of Our 


| Saviour's raiſing Lazarus from the dead, his curing the lick of 


the'palſy, and other miracles, beautifully painted by Verro; and 
in a group of ſpectators eee has introduced himſelf, wit" 


Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Mr. Cooper, who aſſiſted him. Th* 
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er Gibbons, and repreſent figures of doves, pelicans, and other 


birds, in alluſion to different parts of the Scripture-hiſtory. The 


royal Canopy» W. 
crimſon velvet, 


; | family. 
* chapel of t. George, as hath been already mentioned. 


* the middle of the lower court. It is the moſt 
- RN ch of Gothic architecture that can be met with, 
pry erhaps the beſt finiſhed in the world.” It was built by 
8 III. for the uſe of the college, in honour of his new 
order of the Garter, and dedicated to St. George, the titular 
guardian of England, | 5 
When Edward IV. reſided at Windſor, this ſtructure was 
conliderably enlarged by his order, but not completed till the 
ien of Henry VII. when that prince finiſhed the whole as it 
= appears. The architecture of the inſide. has always been 
, eatly admired for its neatneſs and beauty : the ſtone roof, in 
cticular, is eſteemed an excellent piece of workmanſhip. It 
is an ellipſis ſupported by Gothic pillars, whoſe ribs and de 
ſupport the whole ceiling, every part of which has ſome di erent 
device well finiſhed, particularly the arms. of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, Edward III. Henry VI. Edward IV. Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. alſo the arms of England and France, quarterly. 
the croſs of St. George, the roſe, portcullis, lion rampant, 
unicorn, Kc. | ; —_ | | 
In the Sonth-aiſle is a chapel, in which is an ancient piece of 
painting. repreſenting the hiſtory of John the Baptiſt; and in 
the ſame aiſſe are painted, on large pannels of oak, the portraits 


of Prince Edward, ſon to Henry VI. Edward IV. and V. and 


Henry VII. Theſe pannels are very neatly carved, and deco- 
rated with the ſeveral devices peculiar to each prince. 1 
In the North- aiſle is a chapel dedicated to St. Stephen, wherein 
the hiſtory of that ſaint is painted on the pannels, and well 
reſerved. In the firſt of theſe pannels St. Stephen is repre- 
ſented preaching to the people; in the ſecond, he is before 
Herod's be f in the third, he is ſtoning; and in the fourth 
he is repreſented dead. At the Eaſt- end of this aiſle is the N 
ter-houſe of the College, in which is a portrait of Edward III. 
in his robes of ſtate, holding in his right-hand a ſword, and bear- 
ing the crowns of France and Scotland, in token of the many 
0 he gained over thoſe kingdoms. 

The choir is exceeding curious, and much admired by foreign- 
ers as well as natives. On each ſide of it are the ſtalls of the 
ſovereign and knights companions of the moſt noble order of 
the Garter, with the helmet, mantling, creſt, and ſword of each 
knight ſet up over his ſtall, under a canopy of ancient carving, 
curiouſly wrought. Over the canopies are affixed the banner or 


arms of each knight, properly blazoned on filk ; and on the 


back of the ſtalls are the titles of the knights, with their arms 
neatly engraved and blazoned on copper. The ſovereign's ſtall 
is on the right hand, on entering the choir; it is covered with 
purple velvet and cloth of gold, with a canopy and complete 
turniture of the ſame valuable materials : his banner is likewiſe 
of velvet, and his mantling of cloth of gold. The prince's ſtall 
is on the left, and has no diſtinction from thoſe of the reſt of 
the knights companions, the whole ſociety, according to the 


ſtatutes of the inſtitution, being companions and colleagues equal 


in honour and power. | 

At the Reſtoration, King Charles II. cauſed the altar-piece to 
be adorned with cloth of gold, which remained till the reign of 
Queen Anne, when ſome workmen being employed to remove 
the wainſcot from one of the chapels, they found concealed be- 
hind it a fine painting of the Laſt Supper, which being repaired 


by Verro and Sir James Thornhill, was put up at the altar. Near 
the altar is the Queen's-Gallery, for the accommodation of the 


ladies to ſee the ceremonies of inſtallment. 
In this chapel ſeveral royal and other diſtinguiſhed perſonages 


have been interred. In a vault under the pavement of the choir | 


lie the bodies of Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour his queen ; 
alſo de. Charles I. and a daughter of Queen Anne. In the 
South-aiſſe, near the door of the choir, lie the remains of the 
unfortunate Henry VI. His tomb was repaired by order of 
Henry VIII. and the arch near which he was interred was 
ſumptuouſly decorated with the royal enſigns and other devices; 
but they are now greatly defaced. | 
Here is a monument to the memory of Edward, Earl of 
Lincoln, Lord-High-Admiral of England in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, The monument was erected by his lady, who was 
alſo interred in the ſame place. It is of fine marble, and the 
tomb is ſupported je of the moſt beautiful porphyry. 
Charles Somerſet, Earl of Worceſter in the reign of Henry VIII. 
and his lady, are both interred within a neat ſkreen of braſs- 
work; as alſo his deſcendant, Henry Somerſet, Duke of Beaufort, 
and Knight of the Garter, who died in 1699. Here are likewiſe 
the tombs of Sir George Manners, the Lord Haſtings, chamber- 
an to Edward IV. and ſeveral other diſtinguiſhed perſonages. 
f his fine chapel was uſed for the exerciſe of the Popiſh 
"c11810n in the reign of James II. maſs bein publicly ſaid in it, 
* the pope's nuncio received in pontifical triumph. But 
uch has been the general hatred to the principles on which 


— 8 is founded, that mafs has not been ſaid in it ſince 
e. | | p 


© are finiſhed in the higheſt perfection by the ingenious | 


ith the curtains, and other furniture, are of fine 
fringed with gold, and at the Eaſt-end are cloſets 


of his pretenſions.“ 


introduced with great ceremony into the Chapter-Hou 


Thus, having deſeribed every diſtinguiſhed particular belong- 
ing to this royal caſtle, it may not be improper, before we leave 
it, to give ſome account of the origin and inſtitution of the 
Knights of the Garter,-with the ceremonies of inſtallation, this 
being the ſeat for receiving the honour of that moſt illuſtrious 
order. Banners and enſigns, or, as they are now called, colours 
and ſtandards, are of great antiquity, and, according to the beſt 
writers on heraldry, were firſt uſed 5 different tribes of people, 


in order to preſerve their proper diſtinctions, when they went 


out to battle under the comtnand of one common leader. They 
were afterwards given to ſuch as behaved with the greateſt bra- 
my in the field; and on them their actions were repreſented by 
different emblematical figures. | 

When Edward III. laid claim to the crown of France, and 
landed an army in that kingdom to ſupport his title, his ſucceſs 
was equal to kis wiſhes; and as a reward for the ſervices per- 
formed by his gallant officers, as well as to ſtimulate others to 
engage in heroic achievements, he inſtituted the order of the 
Garter, under the- auſpicious patronage of St. George, whoſe 
croſs was to be the enſign worn by every knight. The garter 
was to imply unity and aſſociation, whereby every knight was 
bound to promote the glory of God, the honour of the ſove- 
reign, and the intereſt of the nation. And being thoroughly 
convinced that his claim to the crowh of France was juſt, he 
ordered that the motto ſhould be, Hani ſoit gui mal y penſe ; by 
which is meant, „that he wiſhed evil to thoſe who thought evil 

The principal officer belonging to this moſt noble order, is 
Garter King at Arms, who has the direction of all the ceremo- 


| nies uſed at the inſtallment of knights; and he is bound by oath 


to ſee its honour and dignity ſupported, according to the inten- 
tion of the royal founder. | 

When the king appoints a day for the inſtallation of one or 
more knights, the commiſſioners meet early in the morning in 
the Dean of Winſor's great chamber, dreſſed in the ſumptuous 
habit of the order, where Garter, and the other officers of the 
order, likewiſe attend in their robes ; but the knights ele& are 
only dreſſed in their under habits, holding their caps and feathers 
in their hands. 7 | 

From hence the knights walk two and two in proceſſion to 
St. George's-Chapel, preceded by the poor knights, prebends, 
heralds, purſuivants, and other officers of the order, in their 
ſeveral habits, where, being arrived, the knights elect ſeat them- 
ſelves in chairs behind the altar, after which they are reſpectively 

| when 
the knights commiſſioners (Garter and the other officers attend- 
ing) inveſt them with the ſurcoat, or upper habit of the order, 
whilſt the regiſter reads the following admonition : | 

„Take this robe of crimſon to the increaſe of your honour, 
and in token or ſign of the moſt noble order you have' received, 
wherewith you being defended may be bold, not only ſtrong to 
fight, but alſo to offer yourſelf to ſhed your blood for Chriſt's 
faith, and the liberties of the church, and the juſt and neceſſary 
defence of them that are oppreſſed and needy.“ 

This being done, Garter preſents the crimſon velvet girdle to 
the commiſſioners, who fix it on, and alſo gird on the ſword and 
hanger. 5 

When theſe formalities are ended, the knights ele walk 
ſeparately in proceſſion to the choir, attended by the commiſſi- 
oners, poor knights, and officers. Garter King at Atms walks 
in the middle, carrying a crimſon velvet cuſhion, and upon it the 


collars, mantle, hood, Garter, and George. The Regiſter, with 


the New Teſtament, and the oath fairly written on parchment, 
walks on his right-hand, and the Black Rod on his left, dreſſed 
in his proper habit. 5 

On entering the choir, after reverence made to the altar, the 
knights are conducted to the ſeveral ſtalls, under their reſpective 
banners, and other enſigns of honour. One of the officers of 
the order, then holding the New Teſtament open, the knight 
elett places his right-hand upon it, and the Regiſter reads the 
oath, which is expreſſed in theſe terms: You being choſen to 
be one of the honourable company of this noble order of the 
Garter, ſhall promiſe and ſwear by the Holy Evangeliſts by you 
here touched, that wittingly you thall not break any ſtatute of 
this order, or any articles in them contained, the ſame bein 


agreeable, and not repugnant. to, the laws of Almighty God, 


and the laws of this realm, as far as to you belongeth and ap- 
pertaineth : So help you God and his holy word.” 

The oath being taken, the commiſſioners inveſt the knight 
with the mantle of the order, during which the Regiſter reads 
the admonition. Take this robe, &c.” Garter then preſents 
to the commiſſioners the hood, and they put it over the kn ht's 
right ſhoulder, bringing the tippets acroſs his breaſt, and tucking 
them under the belt. 6:69 

This being done, Garter preſents the Great Collar and 
George, which are hung over the mantle and hood, while the 
Regiſter reads the following admonition: “ Wear this collar 
about thy neck, adorned with the image of the bleſſed martyr 
and ſoldier of Chriſt, St. George ; by whoſe imitation provoked, 
thou mayeſt ſo paſs over both proſperous and adverſe encounters, 
that having ſtoutly vanquiſhed thy enemies both of body and ſoul, 
thou mayeſt not only receive the Jrome of this tranſient combat, 
but be crowned with the palm of eternal victory.“ Garter then 
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. — ̃ whith' the totimifonets: delivet 'to 


| the knight, after which tney place his cap and feathers on his 
s of the order retire, bnd ſtand 


' head, and ſent him in his fall. 
'This being dorie, the 
before their feats ; while the knight thus inſtalled tifes, and bows 


fiel 10 Wards the altar, and then towards the ſovereighs ſtall.” 


Prayers now begin, and the proper ſervice is read in remem- 


dme of their pious predeceſſors ;'uhd when theſe words are 
. pf6fivunced, Let your light fo ſhine, ic. tHe poor kmghts leave 
their feats, make their reverenice, and walk up near. the altar, 
whete they place themſelves as before, and are followed by the 
piifſibivants and other officers of farms. i 
The ſolemnity of the inſtallation being thus over, and prayers 
ended, the grand proce ſſion _ in the following manner: 
Firſt the Poor Knights of Wi 
George's-Chapel=-The Canons of Windſor— The Officers of 
the noble'Order of the Garter==The Dean of Windſor= The 
| Regiſter of the Order, with Garter Ki 


Bund of Muſic-The Knights Companions, according to their 
ſeniority, having their trains. borne by proper perſons. 

The proceſſion begins at the choir, and paſſing out at the 
S6uth-door, moves with great ſolemnity through the different 
rooms of the caſtle, till they arrive at St. George s- Hall, where 
the knights having for ſome time reſted 'themſelves, 'a grand 
entertainment is provided and ſerved up for them, if the ſove- 


reign is preſent; but if not, they dine in the guard- chamber, 
where the new knights are introduced with great ceremony, the | 
whole band of muſic playing before them. During dinner | 
| Garter proclaims the names and titles of the new knights, after: | 
which the company retire to undreſs ; and the evening is con- 


cluded with a ball for the ladies. 


- When the origin of this knighthood is ſeriouſly conſidered, | 
and the many ceremonies uſed at the inſtallation, we ſhould. | 


| ſuppoſe it would naturally fill an aſpiring mind with a defire of 
performing great actions. Ambition, when it ariſes from vir- 
tuous motives, is always the ſource of ſomething great and 
laudable: but unleſs the good of ſociety is primarily held in 
view ; unleſs the intereſt of our fellow-creatures is the. leading 


principle; it is, as Shakeſpeare ſays, 
—=— Merely the ſhadow of a dream: 
For, as Dr. Young has finely expreſſed it, 


The true ambition there alone teſides, 

Where juſtice vindicates, and wiſdom guides; 

Where in ward dignity joins outward ſtate, 

Our purpoſe good, as our achievements great; 

Where public bleſſings public praiſe- attend, 
Where glory is our motive, or our end: 

Would thou be fam'd, have thoſe high acts in view, 
Brave men would act, though ſcandal did enſue. 


But if ambition ſhould be regulated by judgment; if it is the 

ſource of great actions, when Lolog from generous motives z 
and if it is diſtinguiſhed by the royal favour ; what reflections 

muſt ariſe in the mind of that man, who, without pretenſions 
to honour, or the leaſt ſpark of virtue, is inveſted with thoſe 
honours originally deſigned to ſtimulate courage, and reward 
merit? and Row much more deſpicable is the man who pretends 
to have a right to that title which was procured by the unſhaken 
courage, and uniform virtue of his anceſtors. 

An ingenious author, who wrote above a century ago, de- 
ſcribes a true nobleman in the following manner: He is God's 
fervant, the world's maſter, and the governor of his own paſſions. 
— Religion is his buſineſs, ftudy is recreation, contentedneſs 
his reſt, and happineſs his reward! God is his father, the church 

is his mother, and all that need him are his friends, and heaven at 
laſt his inheritance!” Nobility may exiſt in name, the ſovereign 
may confer titles, the herald blazon out the deſcent, but folid 
glory and real greatneſs are inſeparably connected with virtue. 


Say, what's nobility, ye gilded train ! 


Does nature give it, or can guilt ſuſtain ? 
Blooms the Kam Gove if he birth be high? 
Or takes the vital ſtream a richer dye? 
What, though a lonj —— line ye claim, 
Are noble ſouls entail upon a name 
Anſtis may ermine out the lordly earth, 
Virtue's the herald that proclaims its worth. 
Vice levels all, however high or low; 
And all the difference but conſiſts in ſhow. 
Who aſks an alms, or ſupplicates a place, 
Alike is beggar, though in rags or lace : 
Alike his country's ſcandal, and its curſe, 
Who vends a vote, or who purloins a purſe, *- 
. 3 Pari WHITEHEAD. 


Near the caſtle is an extenſive pile of building, lately crected 
by his majeſty, as an occaſional r . one diviſton of 
E 


ndſor The Choriſters of St. 


at Arms on his right- 
hand; and the Ufher of the Black Rod on his left The royal 


day, ſends two members to parliament, and is diſtant from Lon. 


Jof St. Albans, with very ſpacious gardens laid 


: | RFI : — 
| two parts of a triangle, and is built of ſtone and brick, pla 
over in imitation oſ ucco-work.. The whole is exceedin * 
doch within and withont; but the gardens behind are ver fi. 
cious, and elegantly laid out. Their majeſties frequent, e. 
this ſeat, it being "ay. convenient for them to enjoy the * 
ment of hunting on indſor-F oreſt, the king being partteulaſ, 
fond of that diverſion. e aA ut 9 
The town of Windſor has a gond weekly- market on dur 
don twenty-one miles. 


On the Eaſt of Windſor is a fine feat belonging to the Dil 


out in the 
elegant taſte. And on the South- ſide is a very handſome h 


built by Sir Edward Walpole, the gardens belonging to ok 


| road that runs in a direct line to the ſummit of a delightful hill 


Duke of Cumberland, uncle to his preſent. Majeſly. Tha 


building called Belvidere, erected allo by his royal highneſs 


kingdom. The noble piece of water in the valley beneath wi; 


very curious architecture, being a ſingle arch, 160 feet wide. 


| caſcade of water, is exceeding beautiful, and makes a conſider- 


| tations; whoſe muſe (whilſt himſelf reſided in this foreſt) pro- 


which is particularly allotted for the uſe of the queen. It forms 


— 


are deſigned with great taſte, and laid out in the moſt 3 
manner. = SY | | | 
Windſor Great Park is ſituated on the South-ſide of the wy 
and to it is a faules from the leſſer one adjoining to the caſtle 
This park is fourteen miles in circumference, and well flocks 
with deer and a variety of other game. It opens by a very noble 


at the diſtance of near three miles. This road, which is Orna- 
mented on each fide with lofty trees, leads to the Ranger's, 0. 
Keeper's Lodge, which was frequently the reſidence of the 


prince greatly improved the natural beauties of this park, and 
by large plantations of trees, extenſive lawns, new roads, ſpacious 
canals and rivers, made the whole a moſt delightful ſpot.— 
He was ſucceeded, both in the rangerſhip of this park, as 
alſo in title, by his royal nephew, the late Duke of Cum. 
berland. | | | 4 | 

On the South-ſide of this park, on Shrub's-Hill, is an elegant 


the Duke of Cumberland; and the ſpot on which it ſtands is fo 
laid out as to form one of the moſt delightful. ſcenes in the 


effected at a very great expence, and from a ſmall {tream, or 
current of water, was made a ſpacious river, capable of carry 
ing barges and boats of pleaſure. Over this river is a bridge of 


This piece of water, which terminates in a grotto and large 


able addition to the ornaments of this park. 

Adjoining to the Great Park is Windfor-Foreſt, a ſcene of 
rural diverſion, and place'of reſidence of the royal game. This 
ſpot alſo engaged the attention of the Duke of Cumberland, 
who, among other improvements, made the new two miles 
courſe on Aſcot-Heath, which is ſaid to be one of the knelt in 
the kingdom. This foreſt is of very great extent, and was 
8 to hunting, and the habitation of the King's deer, 
by William the Conqueror, who eſtabliſhed many laws and 
regulations, which are at this time obſerved, for the preſervation 
of the royal game, and better regulation of the foreſt. 

In this extenſive track of land are ſeveral agreeable towns 
and villages, of which Ockingham is the principal, and almol 
in the centre of the foreſt ; and although the land is generally 
barren and uncultivated, it affords great delight and pleaſure in 
riding, by beautiful hills and vales intermixed with tine lawns 
and herbage for cattle; as alſo by the many agreeable habitations 
of gentlemen. And if we confider the noble exerciſe of the 
chace which the foreſt admits of, the large verdures and thady 
plantations of oak, beech, and other trees, that ſo plenteoully 
abound in this delightful ſpot, it muſt be confeſſed that this 
park and foreſt are peculiarly adapted by nature to rural plea- 
ſure and delight; and that no juſt idea can be formed of the 
many beauties that here, on every fide, offer to our fight, by the 
beſt deſcription in proſe: our great Engliſh poet, Mr. Pope, 
only can truly paint out theſe ſylvan ſcenes and delightful habi- 


duced one of the fineſt poems in our language, on this ſubjed, 
and which he thus elegantly introduces : 


The groves of Eden, vaniſh'd now ſo long, 
Live in deſcription, and look green in ſong : 
"Theſe, was my breaſt inſpired with equal flame, 

Like them in beauty, ſhould be like in fame. 


Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, — — 
Here earth and water ſeem to meet again. By 2d 

Not Chaos like, together cruſh'd and bruis'd, | N P 
But, as the world, harmoniouſly confus'd : It r. 
Where order in variety we ſee, | I; her | 
And where, tho” all things differ, all agree. 15 * 
Here waving groves a chequer'd' ſcene diſplay, Shame! 
And part admit, and part exclude the day: — 5 
There, interſpers'd in lawns and op' ning glades, which 
Thin trees ariſe, that ſhun each other's thades. rde 
Here in full light the ruſſet plains extend: ee 
There, wrapt in clouds, the blueiſh hills aſcend. ed with 
Ev'n the wild heath diſplays her purple dyes, with v 

And, midſt the deſart, fruitful fields ariſe, Tbeal. 
That, crown'd with tufted trees and ſpringing corn, but hw 
Like verdant iſles the ſable waſte adorn. — Nut Ne 
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en Olympus yields a nabler fight. 
Nat ade Alemnbled grace his tow'ring: height, 
| Than what more humble mountains offer here, | 
Where, in their bleflings, all thoſe gods appear. 


WP, Þ is the moſt conſpicyous ſeat in this foreſt, 
Cranhourn- 00 5 to his royal dig nes the Duke of Cum- 
re he being ranger of the foreſt. In a ſpacious chamber 
_ houſe are painted, and regularly ranged, in large pannels, 
22 dreſſes of the different corps in the armies of Europe. 
Gerat improvements have been made to this ladge by his rayal 

: hneſs the late Duke of Cumberland, who was alfo ranger of 
ou rn Oppaſite to the front, on the neighbouring plain, 
. handſome building erected and endowed by the late Earl of 
Ranelagh, ſome time ranger of this foreſt, for the education of 

| | and irl * a . 4 ; 
ors” 1408 to the duke's lodge is a ſpot called St. Leonard's- 
Hill = which is a beautiful ſeat belonging to Aynſcombe, 
Ef, 8 And near it is a nable edifice erected by the Counteſs of 
Walde rave, which commands a moſt delightful and extenſive 

roſpett over the Thames and the adjoining country, 

P At a ſmall diſtance from theſe is Sunning-Hill,: remarkable 
its mineral waters, and where many gentlemen of fortune 
have houſes or ladgings for the ſummer ſeaſon, in order to drink 
them for the benefit of their health. The wells are * 
with fome taſte, and 50 contrived: the affembly-houle is 
handſome and ſpacious, with pleafant gardens. Here are public 


for 


breakfaſtings, and frequent aſſemblies of gentlemen and ladies 


— SA Zo 


art held, for the benefit of agreeable converſation, and to partake 


of the pleaſing amuſements of the country. 


ot far from Sunning-Hill is Swinley-Lodge; a handſome [| | 
Not ia ung diſtinguithed Clothier at that time in England. When the Earl 


and convenient edifice belonging to the maſter of the buck- 


hounds. He has always a number of deer under his care for 
the royal chace. He in general appoints the days of hunting, 
* 49 care of the king's ſtag and buck-hounds ; and for this 
urpoſe he has ſeveral inferior officers under him, who ſuper- [ 
ae the ſeveral parts of the foreſt, which is divided into dif- 
In one part of the foreſt is | 


and 


ferent walks or appointments. 


{mall villa called BROMEHALE, where was a ſmall BenediQine | 


nunnery, founded in the reign of Richard 1. and dedicated to 
St. Margaret; but being defanted by the abbeſs and nuns, it was 
granted dy the crown to St. John's-College, Cambridge. | 


OCKINGHAM, or, as it is commonly called WOKINGHAM, ' 


is a ſmall, but neat town, in which, beſides. the church, is a 
free-ſchool; and an alms-houſe for poor people of both ſexes. , 
It is governed by an alderman and recorder, aſſiſted by ſome of | 
the principal inhabitants, called burgeſſes. The market-houſe | 
ſands in the centre of the tawn, and over it is a large room 


where the buſineſs.of the corporation is tranſacted. This town | 


was formerly noted for its manufacture of {ilk ſtockings, and 
fine-woollen cloth; but theſe have of late years greatly declined. 
It has a good weekly-market on "Tueſday, and is diſtant from 
London thirty-two miles. | ; 
At Chapel-Green, in the pariſh of Ockingham; is an hoſ- 
pital founded in the reign of Charles I. by H. Lucas, Efq. for | 
teen.penhoners, who have each 101: per annum, and a chap- 
Jain, who is ſtyled Maſter, 30l. The truſtees are the Grocers- | 
Company in London, who elect the chaplain,; and the penſion- 
ers are preſented, alternately, by ſixteen pariſhes in Berkſhire, | 
and the like number in Surrey. = FL] { 
A little to the North-Eait of Chapel-Green is EasT-Ham- | 
STED, a ſmall but agreeable village. Here is a fortification | 
.called'Czfar's-Camp, ſituated on the top of a hill. It conſiſts 
of a large ſquare, with a well in the centre, and is completely 
ſcarped, or ſloped, withinſide from the ditch. 1 
About three miles and a half Eaſt of Ockingham is Cowper's- 
Hill, fo much celebrated in a beautiful poem written by Sir 
John Denham. And at a ſmall diſtance from this is a place called 
'Yew- Tree-Corner, where the ſtag-hunters, wio are ſometimes 
* numerous, meet to prepare for the chace. 4 
eſides theſe already mentioned, there are ſeveral other agree- 
able villages in the neighbourhood of Ockingham, but neither 
of them contain any thing remarkable. 
In the road from Ockingham to Newbury are ſeveral places 
that muſt not be paſſed unnoticed, and which we ſhall mention 
in their proper order. The firſt is an agreeable village called 
MozTiMER, once remarkable for having in its neighbourhood 


ay 


a priory of Benedictine monks. This priory belonged to the | 
© abbey of Villemont in Normandy, but on the ſuppreſſion of | 
alien priories it was granted to Eton-College. ” | 

Near Mortimer is a pleaſant village called ALDERMASTON. | 
It is ſituated on an eminence, from whence there is a de- 
lightful proſpect of. the river Kennet, and the adjacent country. 
In this village is a fine ſeat belonging to the preſent Baroneſs | 
Shawell. 2 5 | 

To the North-Weſt of Mortimer is a place called THEAL, | 
which contains ſeveral handſome modern-built houſes, it being 
2 great thoroughfare to Bath. The whole adjacent country is 
anamented with elegant ſeats; and the village itſelf is ſurround- | 
ed with garden-grounds, which ſupply Reading and other places 
with vegetables. At BRA DRIEID, about a mile North-Weſt oſ 


— 


ut how long it continued is not known. 
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Theal, was a monaſtery, built by King Ina before the year 1699; | 
0. 35. | 


to... _ 
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We come next to a village called WooLHA MPTON, remark- 
able for the 
hood. Thele aſhes have ſuch a fertilizing quality, that the 
ſarmers far twenty miles round fend for them to manure their 
lands. The road near this village is exceeding narrow and in- 
convenient, there not being. in lome parts, room for two car- 
riages to paſs each other. | 5 . 
A little to the North-Eaſt of Woolbampton is a village called 
THATCHAM, which, by the tradition of: the inhabitants, Was 
once a market-town, Ar the entrance of this place, from the 
Eaſt, on the right-hand af the road, is an ancient building, 
which was formerly a chapel, but now canyerted into a free- 
ſchool. In the centre of the village is the altar of an old croſs: 
it is of free-ſtone, and of a quadrangular form, with Reps that 
aſcended to the craſs, which has been long removed. This 
place was a manor belonging to the family of Winſchcombs, 
from hom it came, by marriage; to Henry, Lord Viſcount 
Bolinghroke. | ö ; ETSY 


NEWBURY is a large and populous town, fituated in a fertile 


plain on the river Kennet. Notwithſtanding its name, it is a 
place of conſiderable antiquity; for we find, by Doomſday- Book, 
that it was given. by William the Conqueror to Ernulph de 


Heſdin, in whoſe family it remained till the reign of King 


Stephen, when Thomas, grandſon of the firſt lord, Was Killed at 
the battle of Lincoln, after whoſe death it came into the hands 
of other proprietors. In the reign of Henry III. it began 
greatly to increaſe in the number of its inhabitants; and in the 
time of Henry VIII. it was one of the moſt flouriſhing towns 
in the kingdom, particularly for the manufacture of wopllen- 
cloth. John Winſchcomb, commonly called Jack of Newbury, 
conſtantly kept an hundred looms at work, and was the moſt 


of Surrey marched againſt James IV. of Scotland, who Was 
then ravaging the borders, this eminent tradeſman marched. in 
his retinue with one hundred of his own ſervants, all clothed 


and armed at his own. expence. The ſucceſs which attended 


the Engliſh army in that expedition is well known, and we are 
told that the famous Jack of Newbury, at the head of his little 
band, behaved with the moſt diſtinguiſhed bravery. After the 
wars were over, he returned to his native place, and at his-own 
.expence rebuilt the greateſt part of the pariſh-church of. this 
town. The houſe in which he lived remained complete. till 
about a century ago, when it was divided into tenements, and 
let to different tenants. His deſcendants remained in poſſeſſion 


of conſiderable eſtates many years after his death, the laſt of 
whom was an heireſs, and married to the late Lord Bolingbroke. 


Having met with a very ancient and curious manuſcript, 
which informs us of the deſcent of this famous man, with the 
ſingular circumſtances that attended his martiage, and the ſuc- 
ww - that followed, we cannot omit mentioning thetn in this 

lace. | | Nl | | 

Jack of Newbury was deſcended of very poor parents, who, 
after giving him ſuch an education as their circumſtances would 
admit, put him apprentice to a rich Clothier in Newbury. He 
was very diligent in his buſineſs, and conducted himſelf with 
ſuch propriety as to acquire the good-will and reſpect both of 
his maſter and miſtreſs. When he was nearly out of his time, 


his maſter died; ſoon after which his miſtreſs, who was both 
young and rich, had ſeveral ſuitors, 


Who flock'd to ſee her, young and old, 
In part for love, in part for gold. 


Among the reſt were the curate of Spenehamland (then called 
Spinhomeland) a rich Tanner, and an eminent Taylor. But 
ſhe thought the curate too ſtudious, the Tanner too old, and the 
Taylor too foppith. It appeared, however, that her diſlike to 
theſe proceeded more particularly from her paſſion for another; 
for, in reality, ſhe was in love with her apprentice John. 

She gave * all the hints poſſible, but ſo invincible was 
his modeſty, that he either did not, or would not undetſtand 
her. But love, like hunger, will break through every reſtraint; 
this was evinced in the miſtreſs, for paſſion ſo overcame her pru- 
dence, that ſhe opened her mind to John. | 

John received the declaration ſo baſhfully, and began to excuſe 
himſelf for the honour deſigned him in ſo confuſed a manner, 
that ſhe was greatly diſappointed and perplexed, and began 


more than half to ſuſpect that there muſt be a rival in the calc, 
.to whom John's heart was engaged, and in whoſe favour he was 


prepoſſeſſed. 


Theſe conjectures made her fear that a prior paſſion had ren- | 


dered him blind to the charms of any woman except the object 
of his wiſhes, and deaf to the voice of intereſt ; for ſhe had a 


very good opinion of her own perſonal attractions, and knew 
that he muſt be perfectly well acquainted with her. riches. . She 
concluded, therefore, that he muſt be either ſtupid, mad, or in 


love elſewhere, to refuſe ſuch an offer. 


It being the time of the annual fair, which is held at \New- 


bury on St. Bartholomew's-day, ſhe determined to ſee it, merely 
tor the purpoſe of being conducted about by John during the 


courſe of the day. In the courſe of their perambulation they 
met with a very particular friend of the miſtreſs, with whom 


ſhe entered into converſation. John, thinking they might have 
K 


4 ſome 


at quantity of peat-aſhes hurnt in its neighbour- . 
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| for he had more lobe for the widow's money W 
ſelf, and more love for his own money than for the wine or the i 
and | 7 WS 1 inſpection, the report was found to be erroneous. 
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and was, beſides, a very 


her attention from the öbject of her wiſhes) ſhe perceived 
John ſaluting a very handſome, freſh-coloured, ſmart young 


woman. 


die fight ſeemed to donfirm her ſuſpicions, and inflamed 
her heart with jealouſy. 


„She broke off the converſation with 
het friend abruptly, and haſtened to John, leſt he ſhould have 


any more diſcourſe; or take any more freedoms with the girl. 
; When'the came up to him ſhe took no notice of what ſhe had 
obſerved; but walked along as before, though rather in a more 


penſive and melancholy mood. 


* * % 


They ſoon met the Tay lor who was her ſuitor, and who | 


inſiſted that, as it was-fair-time, the ſhould drink a glaſs of ſack 
with him, ſack being the liquor of the polite at that period. 
They accordingly repaired to a houſe of entertainment, where 


they were hardly ſeated before they ſaw the Tanner er by. 


The Taylor not kndwing the Tanner was his rival, called him 
in, for being of an avaricious diſpoſition, he thought it would 


—— — wt — — 
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ſome buſineſs of a private nature together, reſpeRively retired | 
to ſome diſtance; for he poſſeſſed all the politeneſs of thoſe days, | 

fandforce young fellow. The miſtreſs 

happening to turn her head (for nothing could entirely divert 


be a good opportunity of foiſting half the reckoning upon him; 


Tanner. 


While the! glaſs went 8 round, who ſhould paſs by but 
hey both ſtarted up at once to 

all him in, being inſtigated, though without each others know- | 
ledge, by the ſame motive; that is, they both wiſhed to employ ] 
him as an advocate in their favour, to plead: their ſuit with the 
widow; not having the leaſt notion of his pretenſions. But as 
ſoon as they diſcovered that they were all rivals, they ſuddenly | 
appeared extremely blank, and looked wonderfully ſuſpicious | 
at each other. They, however, . at laſt to refer the matter 
to the lady herſelf, whoſe choice they would abide by. She told 
them ſhe loved them all equally, but would give: them a final 


the curate of Spenchamland. 


* 


anſwer on the Thurſday following. „ 
lohn, who had been preſent the whole time, and ſeen and 
heard all that paſt, began to perceive things in a different * 
from what he had hitherto conſidered them. He found what 


ſuitors his miſtreſs had, and how eaſily ſhe might be ſnapt up; 
he plainly perceived what à great advantage ſuch a match would | 
de to him ; he conſidered that his miſtreſs was not only immenſe- 


8 but young, briſk, and tolerably . handſome. He -won- 


red how he could be ſo ſilly as to refuſe ſuch an offer, and 


determined to preſs his ſuit as ſoon as they reached home. 


Accordingly, he was very earneſt in the evening on the topics 


* 


* 
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of love an een with his miſtreſs, and expreſſed himſelf 


with great ardour. His miſtreſs was amazed at his alteration 
in diſpoſition, behaviour, and addreſs: ſhe was pleaſingly ſur- 
priſed at his declaration, and determined ſoon to be united to 


the object of her affection. But: firſt ſhe thought it prudent to 


be ſatisfied with reſpect to her ſuſpicions, ſhe therefore frankly 
mentioned all her ſurmiſes, not forgetting the pretty freſh- 
coloured girl in the fair. 0108 e | 

John quieted her mind, and excuſed himſelf by ſolmnly de- 
claring that he had never entertained the leaſt affection for any 
woman but herſelf; that with reſpe& to his kiſſing the girl in 
the fair, it was a piece of levity he was frequently guilty of with 
thoſe he thought little or nothing about, but that his profound. 
reſpe& always had withheld him from taking ſuch liberties with 


1 her. This ſatisfied her, and thinking that mutual happineſs 


could never come too ſoon, they were married on the Thurſday 


morning following. 


The three ſuitors, viz. the Parſon, Tanner, and Taylor, 
underſtood the matter from common report, and therefore thought 
it unneceſſary to go to her for a final anſwer, when they could 
have it from every man, woman, and child, in the town; for 


they gave ſuch a liberal and magnificent entertainment, that the 


whole country rang of their marriage. 


Jack of 


ewbury becoming thus a rich and powerful man, 


wards married one of his maid-ſervants, whom he had noticed 


for her good ſenſe, modeſty, and prudence, preferring her to 


any more noble or wealthy match, in the ſame manner as his 
miſtreſs had before preferred him. 


He died in an advanced age, univerſally regretted as he was | 
univerſally beloved, gags, great riches to his wife, children, 


and all his relations, as well as many conſiderable legacies to his 


friends, ſervants, and the poor. But to return, 


Newbury will be long celebrated in the annals of this country 


for two engagements that were fought near it in the. civil wars, 
'during the reign of Charles I. Prince Rupert, the nephew of 


that king, having been ſucceſsful in ſeveral expeditions, came 
up with the parliament's army, commanded by the Earl of Eſſex, 
about two miles from this town, on the aoth of September 
neral on both fides. The 


o brave a ſtand, that the royal army gained but little advantage 
for the king, who, arriving in the evening, ſuffered the earl to 
retreat without moleſtation. But the loſs to the royal party 


could never be compenſated ; for beſides the Earls of Sunderland 


was extremely good and charitable to the poor, and became | 
| beloved by every one. His wife dying in a few years, he after- 


than for her- ; 
degree, that they were afraid to attend divine ſervice ; but, upon a 


is an ancient edifice, built of brick, and ſupported by pi 


and Caernarvon, Lord Falkland, the moſt celebrated __ 
of that time, was ſlain in the battle. em 
The other battle was fought on the 27th of October 16 


| near the ſame place as the former, the royal army bein c hy 


manded by the king in perſon, and that of the parliament . 
the Earl of Mancheſter, & William Waller, and other gene b 
From ſeveral ſkirmiſhes that happened at different times uy 
the advanced parties, it appeared that the commanderg on 

ſides were averſe to an engagement; but on Sunday, abou 


three o'clock: in the afternoon, the battle began, which proy 
fatal to the king, who loſt upwards of gooo men. 4 


Newbury is a tolerable good town, and was once partie. 
famous Ge is clothing —.— but that, for ſome S 
greatly declined. The ſtreets are broad, open, and well per 

and in ſome of them are many handſome buildings. Th 
town- hall, where the buſineſs of the corporation is tranſadel 
In this hall is a fine painting of the ſurrender of Calais, — 
was done by the ingenious Mr. Pine in the year 1762, and f 

which he received the firſt premium of 100. given by the ave 
for encouraging the fine arts. . a 
In ys a report was ſpread that the tower of the church 
had ſunk above two feet, which alarmed. the. people to ſuch 2 


his town. obtained a charter of incorporation in the re; 
of Queen Elizabeth, by which the government is veſted in ; 
mayor, recorder aldermen, and other proper officers. Here i; 
a well-endowed charity-ſchool for forty-boys, who are inſtruded 
in uſeful learning, and bound apprentices to creditable tradef. 
men: There is alſo an old alms-houſe, ſaid to have been 
founded in the reign of King John, for ſix poor men and 25 
many women, Who are allowed: twenty-one pence per weck 


each; four ſhillings on the fair day; thirteen ſhillings and four. © 


pence at Chriſtmas; and 100 faggots of wood. yearly, with 2 
new coat or gown every two years. The building is very 
ancient, but within thele few years it has undergone a thorough 
repair. [ THT os We Toning Pe. 3 

At the Southern extremity of the town is an old chapel, noy 


converted into a dwelling-houſe. On the burial- ground adjoin- 


ing, was ſome years ago a may- pole erected; in digging to 
make way for which there were thrown up a confiderable 
quantity of human bones. 

Newbury has a conſiderable market on Thurſdays, and is 
diſtant from London fifty-ſix miles. The town gives the title 
of Baron to the Duke of Cleveland. 

Near Newbury, at a place called StdMoNnToON, are the 


remains of a Roman camp; and at the ſand-pits adjoining, 
If ſeveral perſons ſuffered for their religion in the reign of Queen 


Mary. 


commands a very beautiful 25 


On each ſide of the Kennet, in the neighbourhood of New- 
bury, is a ſtratum of peat, about a quarter of a mile wide, and 
ſeveral miles long. Peat is a compoſition of the branches, roots, 
and leaves of trees, intermixed with graſs, ſtraw, and weed, 
which having lain long under water, are formed into a common 
maſs, ſo ſoft as to be cut through with a ſharp ſpade. This 
ſubſtance, which is uſed as fuel, is of a dark brown colour, and 
found here from one to eight feet below the ſurface of the earth, 
Numbers of trees are found lying irregularly in the peat, con- 
ſiſting chiefly of oaks, alders, willows, and firs, and appear to 
wa, i.e torn up by the roots. Many horns, ſkulls, and bones 
of ſeveral kinds of deer, the horns of the antelope, the heads 
and tuſks of boars, and the heads of beavers, have alſo been 
found among the peat. Some few years ago an urn of a light 
brown colour, large enough to hold about a gallon, was found 
in the peat-pit near Newbury, about ten feet diſtant from the 
river; but the urn being broke to pieces by the peat-diggers 
who found it, the opportunity of a critical examination was loſt, 
nor can it be known whether it contained any thing. Great 


quantities of peat are burnt in the neighbourhood, and the aſhes | 


{old to the farmers for manuring their lands. | 

A little to the North-Weſt of Newbury is a pleaſant village 
called SPENE, from the ruins of which Newbury is ſuppoſed 
to have ariſen. The inhabitants traditionally acknowledge Spene 
to be the mother of their town; and what ſeems to confirm this 
is, that part of the town next Spene being called Spencham!and, 
where there are ſeveral inns to accommodate paſſengers, paill- 
cularly two erected within theſe few years, both of which ate 
exceeding handſome and commodious. 

To the North-Eaſt of Spene is Donnington-Caſtle, ſituated 
on the river Lambourne. This fortreſs, which is now in ruins, 
It is ſaid to have de! 
built by Sir Richard Abberbury, Kant. in the reign of Richard II. 
and is chiefly remarkable for having been the reſidence 0 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of Engliſh poetry. Sir Richard 
alſo built and founded a priory for friars of the order of e 
Holy Trinity, at a ſmall diſtance from the caſtle. This prior 
continued till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when 
its annual revenues were valued at 19l. 13s. 9d. The ſame 
—_— likewiſe erected and endowed an hoſpital here, cal 

's Houſe, for a maſter and twelve poor men. This fn 
ture is ſtill ſtanding, and each of the penſioners receive a 
ally 61. 138. 48. | 1 
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and four by the family of Hippeſly in Lambourne. 
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„ :hbourhood of Newbury are ſeveral agreeable vil- 

In * called 8 which is rendered 
enakable from the following ſingular and whimſical cuſtom 

r. 

of 2 21955 copyhold eſtate of her huſband, ſo long as ſhe 
© ues pnmarried and chaſte: if ſhe marries, her widow's 
2 is forfeited to the lord of the manor without remedy; but 
1 ilty of incontinence, ſhe may recover her forfeiture by riding 
inte court the next court:day, mounted on a black ram, with 


be bees towards the tail, and the tail in her hand, and repeating 


the following lines: 
Here I am, Ban on a black ram, 
Like a whore as 1 am; 25 
And for my crincum crancum 
Have loſt my bincum bancum, 
And for my tail's game 
Have done this worldly ſhame, | 
Therefore, good. Mr. Steward, let me have my land again. 
nis legal penance being performed, the ſteward enters her 
Fa on x 2 by of the "oY and ſhe remains poſſeſſed of her 
huſband's eſtate as before. ö 3 
To the Weſt of Newbury, at a place called HeLMsTED- 
MaksHAIL, the Lord Craven built a fine houſe, having, at that 
time, entertgined ſome thoughts of marrying the Queen of Bohe- 
mia, daughter of James II. and widow of the untortunate Elec- 
tor Palatine of the Rhine. This ſtructure was burnt, ſince which 
another very commodious and elegant edifice has been erected in 
its ſtead. p | 
enen FORD is a ſmall market- town, ſituated on the bor- 
ders of Wiltſhire, and on the banks of the river Kennet. It 
ſtands on a low ſwampy ſoil, on the great road to Bath, and is 
under the government of a conſtable, choſen annually, who is 
lord of the manor, which he holds immediately of the king, 
for the time being. The houſes in this town are but Jury 
built, and the ſtreets ill paved; but they have a handſome Gothic 
'church, in which is a fine ſervice of plate for the communion, 
being the gift of the late Mr. Hungerford, an eminent counſellor 
bio ee EO 4 
The famous John of Gaunt, ſon of Edward III. gave a horn 
to this town, which was preſerved many years after, and uſed on 
blic occaſions, to call the people together.. | 
Hypgerford is remarkable for having great numbers of trout, 
as alſo the fineſt cray-fiſh, taken in the river Kennet; from which 
the inhabitants have long uſed the following couplet : 


' Hungerford cray-fiſh, match me if you can, 
There's no ſuch crawlers in the ocean. 


The weekly-market is on Wedneſday, and the town is diſtant 
from London ſixty- four miles. | 

LAMBOURNE is a ſmall town, delightfully ſituated on the 
banks of the river of that name. It is a place of great anti- 


The widow of every copyhold tenant is entitled 


„ 


quity, having belonged to Alfrith, couſin to King Alfred, who 


bequeathed it to him by will. The church is an ancient ſtruc- 


ture; and on the North-ſide of it is an hoſpital for ten poor 


men, fix of whom are nominated by New-College, Oxford, 
t was built 
and endowed by John Iſbury, Eſq. in the year 1502, and the 
penſioners have among them twenty-two ſhillings a week, three 
loads of wood, a certain quantity of wheat and malt yearly, and 
a ſhare of the fine paid every ſeventh year for a renewal of the 
leaſe. The town has a weekly-market on "Thurſday, and is 
diſtant from London {ixty-eight miles. N 

A little to the Eaſt of Lambourne is a ſmall village called 
GREAT FAWLEY, celebrated for having been the ſeat of the 
great Sir Thomas More, who was buried here, and his deſcend- 
ants enjoyed it many years after. | | 

In the reign of a II. Ralph de Chaddleworth erected a 
priory near Ellensford-Mere, in the pariſh of Chaddleworth, 
where there had been formerly an hermitage. It was dedicated 
to St. Margaret, and occupied by canons regular, of the order 
of St. Auguitine. It was afterwards called Poghele; and in 
the time of Edward IV. it appears to have been endowed with 
zol. per annum. When the great Cardinal Wolſey procured 
an order for difſolving ſome of the ſmaller priories, this was 
pitched on as one, and the rents of it ſettled on Chriſt-Church 
in Oxford. | 

About two miles to the North of Lambourne is White-Horſe- 
Hill, where are till to be ſeen the remains of a Roman camp, 
or intrenchment, called Uffington-Caſtle, from its adjoining to 
a village of that name, ſituated in the valley beneath. But the 
molt remarkable curioſity at this place, and indeed in the whole 
county, is the figure of a white horſe, the dimenſions of which 
are extended over at leaſt an acre of ground. The head, neck, 
body, and tail, conſiſt of one white line, as does alſo each of 
its tour legs. The lines are formed by trenches cut in the 
chalk, two or three feet in depth, and about ten feet in breadth, 
The chalk of the trench being of a brighter colour than the 
ſurrounding turf of the hill, the whole 3 when the mid- 


day ſun darts its rays on it, is viſible at more than, twelve miles 
diltance. A white horſe is known to have been the Saxon 


3 


8 


ſtandard, and ſome have thence ſuppoſed, that this figure was 


made by Hengiſt, one of the Saxon kings. But Mr. Wiſe, the 
author of a letter on this ſubject, addreſſed to Dr. Mead, and 
3 in 1738. brings ſeveral arguments to prove, that this 

gure was formed by order of Alfred, during the in, of 
Ethelred his brother, as a monument of his victory gained over 
the Danes in the year 871; at Aſhdown, now called Aſhbury, 
or Aſhdown-Park, the ſeat of Lord Craven, not far from the 
hill. Others, however, ſuppoſe it to have been partly the effect 
of accident, and partly the work of the ſhe ferds who ob- 
ſerving a rude figure ſomewhat reſembling a horſe, might, by 
art, have brought it to its preſent ſhape, by cutting off the 
ſuperfluities at one part, and making additions where they were 
wanting in others. But whatever may have been the original 
of this ancient monument, it has been a cuſtom, time imme- 
morial, and continues to this day, for the people of the neigh- 
bourhood to aſſemble about Midſummet to remove every thing 
that may have grown up near the figure of the horſe, whereby 
its appearance may be any ways obſcured, or its ſhape deformed. 
At this time they cut up all the weeds about it, and remove 
ſuch parts of the earth from its edges, as have by accident 
fallen from the upper part of the fil; and this is called 


% ſcowering the horſe: after which they repair to different pub- 


lic-houſes, and ſpend the evening in all kinds of rural diverſions. 
On the North-Weſt of this hill is a large valley, which 
extends as far as Wantage, called, from the hill, the Vale 
of White-Hofſe, and eſteemed the moſt fertile ſpot in the 


whole county. 


Near White-Horſe-Hill, above the ſource of the river Ocke, 
are the remains of an ancient camp, ſuppoſed to be Daniſh, 
from the works being angle. The diameter is above an hundred 
paces, and the form a kind of quadrangle, with the corners 
cut off. The works were ſome years ago greatly injured, by 
digging for ſtones called Farſden-ſtones, to build a houſe for 
Lord Craven in Aſhdown- Park. a 

At the diſtance of about a mile from the above hill are many 
large ſtones, ſome of them ſtanding on their edges, which 
appear to have been brought thither with ſome deſign, though 
they are now in great diſorder. Mr. Wiſe ſuppoſes they were 
originally ſet up as a funeral monument for a Daniſh king, 
ſlain in the battle of Aſhdown. He imagines that the whole 
formed originally an oblong ſquare, extending directly North 
and South; and on the Eaſt-ſide of that part, which is thought 
to have been the Southern extremity, there are two ſquare flat 
ſtones, about five feet over each way, ſet on edge, and ſupport- 
ing a third of a much larger ſize, which lies flat upon them. 
This is thought to have been a ſepulchral altar, on which ſacri- 
fices were annually offered in honour of the dead. | 

As there are few monuments of antiquity any where in this 
iſland, of which the real hiſtory is not loſt in fable, ſo the 
people at this place have a tradition, that a Smith once lived 
here, who was a Necromancer, and that if the horſe of any 
traveller had accidentally loſt his ſhoe, if he brought the animal 
to the Smith, and left him with a piece of money, he would in 
about two hours after find the money gone, and his horſe new 
ſhod ; and from this ridiculous notion embraced by the vulgar, 
the place is called Wayland-Smith. | 

It was a remarkable cuſtom among the Danes, that when 
they buried any of their heroes, they always ſacrificed an animal 
to procure the favour of their idols, and the bones and aſhes 
of the victims were depoſited along with the deceaſed perſon. 
That this was their conſtant practice, appears from another 


monument, about a mile from White-Horſe-Hill, called the 


Seven Barrows, from ſeven funeral monuments of a more con- 
ſpicuous appearance than the others ; for there are many at the 
place. It is generally ſuppoſed that the Danes buried ſome of 


their heroes in this place, and moſt probably thoſe who were 


ſlain at the battle of Aſhdown. In one of thoſe graves, opened 
about forty years ago, was found a human ſkeleton with the 
horns of a ſtag, from which we may infer that the perſon 
buried was fond of the chace, as indeed all the northern nations 
were. 
At the foot of White-Horſe-Hill, and almoſt directly under 
the horſe, is a large barrow, which the common people call 
Dragon-Hill; and their tradition is, © that here bt. George 
killed the Dragon.“ They ſhew beſides a bare place on the top 
of it, which is a plain about fifty or ſixty yards over, where 
the turf does not protrude, which they ſay proceeds from the 


venemous blood that iſſued from the dragon's wound. That it 


was a ſuneral monument can hardly be doubted, and it is more 
than probable it was erected by the Britons, to the memory of 
one of their kings who was killed in battle. 

We are told by Bede, and it is confirmed by the Saxon 
chronicle, that the Britons did not totally deſert this part of the 
iſland, till towards the latter-end of the ſixth century, as a 


bloody battle was fought between them and the Saxons, about 


five miles from this place, in 581, and that the Saxons were 
defeated. Indeed, there is no great wonder that the Britons 
ſhould be extremely ſorry to abandon ſo delightful a part of 
the iſland as this is, and therefore we find them exerting a more 
than ordinary courage to regain the poſſeſſion thereof ; for in 


7, no leſs than three Britiſh kings or chiefs were ſlain here, 


and in Glouceſterſhire, in oppoſing the Saxons, who had almoſt 
| 2 . conquered 
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After the death of Cilla, the nuns removed to a 


w 
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any COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER © 


_ Gildas, the firft Britiſh writer and N 


Hopping counties, was often the feene öf action betwixt the 


dutending parties. Biſkop Gibſon, in his learned notes on the 


Britannia, ſuppoſes | f B in th 
victorious Cyntic overthrew the Britons, was fought at Bur- 


bury, in this 1 and there is grelt reaſon to fup- 
5 


It was a . 


of ſome note during the civil wars in the reign of King Stephen; 


being abe by numbers, - and in want of proviſions. 
ie caſtle 


$4 Of ak 


weekly-market is on Tueſday, and the town is diſtant from Lon- 


flon_leventy-miles. | 
About two miles and a half North-Eaſt of Fartingdon is 
Radcot-Bridge, memorable for a bloody battle fought” near 1t 
in the reign of Richard IT. in which many of the great barons 
were ſlain, and Robert de Vere, Marquis of Dublin, was obliged 
to ſwim acroſs the Thames to effe& his eſcape. Near this place 
wh the remains of an ancient Cauſeway, ſuppoſed by ſome to 


ave been made by the Romans, but from hiſtorical circumſtances 


we are ihclined to think it was the work of Robert IP Oyley, in 
the time of William the Conqueror. 6 Tl £2.” 
"ABINGDON, the next town we viſited, has been a, conſiderable 


: 17 both in ancient and modern times. It is ſaid; by ſome 


iſtorians, that there was an abbey here ſo early as the Britiſh 
or Roman times, and that in this abbey Conftantine tlie Great 


teſtimony. It is, however, certain, that in the Saxon titmes, 


about the year 675, a ſmall, monaſtery was founded upon a ] 
J cart-road that leads to WEST-HENDRED, on the North-fide of 


hill in Bagley-Wood, two miles nearer to Oxford than the town 


now called Abingdon, by Ciſſa, who was then viceroy of Wilt- | 
ſhire, and great part of Berkſhire, under Ketwin, King of the | 


Weſt-Saxons, at the requeſt of Hearne, his nephew, who be- 


came the firſt abbot. About five years aſter, this monaſtery, | 
for ſome reaſon which cannot now be diſcovered, was removed 


to Sheoviſham, or Sevekiſham, which, from that time, was called 


edwalla and Ina, kings 


bounty of King Edred and King Edgar. The abbey was dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, and the monks were of the order of 
St. Benedict. In the church of this abbey were the tombs of 
Ciſſa its founder, and many other eminent perſons, particularly 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, the hiſtorian, who was one of its ab- 
bots; but all theſe monuments, together with the church, and 
many other buildings that belonged to the abbey, were deſtroyed 
at the diſſolution of religious houſes, when, according to Burton, 
the annual revenues were valued at 2,042]. 8 | 
Here was likewiſe a nunnery, built about the year 690, by 
Ciſſa, or Cilla, niece to Ciſſa, the founder of the monaſtery, 
and ſiſter to Hearne, the firſt abbot. Cilla herſelf was the firſt 
abbeſs of this nunnery, and the houſe was then called Helenſtow. 
ace called 
Witteham, or Wytham, where they continued till about the 
year 780, when the war broke out between Offa, King of the 
ercians, and Kinewulf, King of the Weſt-Saxons. | 
| Abingdon being a frontier town, was made a garriſon, and 
the nuns were obliged to retire to other religious houſes, 'from 
whence they never returned. With reſpe& to its preſent ſtate, 


it is a very flouriſhing populous place, pleaſantly ſituated on the 


banks of the Iſis, over which there is a good bridge. The 
ſtreets are large and well. paved, terminating in a large area, 
where the market is held, which, for grain, is ſaid to be one of 
the moſt conſiderable in England. In Leland's time there was 


a fine croſs ſtood in the centre of this area, which was of curi- 


ous workmanſhip, and ſet up in the reign of Henry VI. But 
this piece of antiquity was, with many others, deſtroyed during 
the civil wars in the taſt century. The market-houſe, which is 
built on the ſpot where the croſs ſtood, is a large ſpacious 
ſtructure, ſupported by lofty pillars of the Tufcan order; and 
over it is a hall where the aſſizes are held, and other public buſi- 
neſs tranſaQed. | | 1 | 

In the reign of Qugen Mary, that great ſtateſman Sir John 
Maſon procured a charter of incorporation for this town, by 

2 2 | 


received his education; but of this there is no very authentic 
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| phleh it is governed by a ma or. thine aldermen, and two ba 


t is one of thoſe. towns that ad Goly one member bo 
eren N np? en by the magiſtrate: 
without the concurtence of the inhabitants. There . _ 
Pence gf 


5 od free-Jchool well endowed, where youth are qualified 8 
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the other on 
fifty- ſix miles; | 
At a willage called STIVENTON, about three miles fro 

Abingdon; was a priory of black monks, which was diffolvey” 
the reign of Henry VI. and its revenues annexed to the abye; 
/ NL UTE als 

'WANTAGE' is 4 neat” town, pleaſantly fituated on the river 
Ocke, and celebrated in hiſtory for being the birth-place of the 


great Alfred, the father of his people, and glory of his country, 


n the times of the Saxons it was one of the country-{cats of the 
Engliſh mGnarchs; and after the conqueſt it was made a dorough 
through the intereſt of Fulk Fitzwarrin, who obtained a grant 
of the manor from Robert Bigod, Earl-Marſhal of England. The 
town has a good weekly-market on Saturday, and is diſtant from 
London ſixty miles, Bug | : 
About two miles Eaſt of Wantage is a village called Cuy;. 
DREY, anciently the ſeat of Sir John Childrey, who lies buried 
in the North-aiſte of the church, and his ftatue in armour is 


| cut in ſtone. Here is a free-ſchool founded by William Fett. | 


place, Eſq. who was alſoa great benefactor to Queen's-College, 
Oxford. A part of the Roman highway, called Icknicld-Street, 
runs juſt above this village; it is a ridge-way, and goes by the 
name of Ickleton, or Port wax. 

A little to the Eaſt of Wantage is 2 village called EAST. 
HEN D RED, which, about the time of the ſuppreſſion of mo- 
naſteries, was a conſiderable market- town. Near it is an 0 
chapel of free-ftone, which about 150 years ago was called the 
Chapel of Jeſus of Bethlehem, but of late years Chamy's. 
Chapel,. from its belonging to a perfon of that name. I he 
upper part has been long converted into a pigeon-houſe, and the 
lower into a wath-houſt. On the South of this village is a 
which is a piece of land diftinguiſhed by the name of Chapel- 
Furlong, which was anciently held by the tenure of praying for 


the dead. | 


EaST-ILSLEY is a Tmall-town, but agreeably ſituated in afine 
ſporting, conntry, on the road from Oxtord to Newbury. The 
houſes in general are neat, and the vicarage, which belongs to 


| Abingdon. The celebrated 17501 at Abingdon was built J the dean and canons of Windſor, is worth gool. per annum. 
and endowed by the munificence of ( | 
of the Weſt-Saxons, and was afterwards deſtroyed by the Danes. 


The lands adjoining are well cultivated, and the weekly-market 
on Wedneſday is ſaid to be the greateſt for ſheep of any in Eng- 
About the year 955, it was rebuilt by the care of Ethelwold the I land. The town is diſtant from London fiſty-three miles. 


abbot, who was afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter, and by the [ At K | 
the Duke of Cumberland built ſtables for the reception of 


At KaTEs-GoRE in this neighbourhood, his royal highnels 


his running horſes, on account of its being near the downs, 


| where they were trained for the courſe. | 


About three miles Eaſt of Tifley is à village called ALpworTs, 


| a place of great antiquity, having a caſtle, which was deſtroyel 
in the reign of Edward 11 81 


I. It belonged to the ancient familj 
of the De la Beches, who are ſaid to have had a manſion-houſe 
on a neighbouring hill. There is the greateſt reaſon to beliete 
this account, as there is a farm in the neighbourhood ſtill called 
Beche- Farm. The*parith-church, which is a moſt venerable 


Gothic ſtructure, has in it ſeveral ancient monuments, among 


which are nine with the figures of the deceaſed cut in ſtone, 
and lying in a fleeping poſture. ' Five of theſe are ſuppoſed to 
have been knights templars, becauſe they are dreſſed in the 


armour of that order, with their legs acroſs; but the reſt hare 


been ſo mutilated, that we were not able to diſcover whether 
they had been prieſts or warriors. As theſe figures are above the 


ordinary ſize of men, the vulgar people told us, that the tombs 
contained the bodies of giants ; but the moſt probable conjecture 


we could form was, that'they had been erected to the memory 


of ſome of the De la Beches, who being lords of the mano! 
were buried here. | + | | 


The church-yard is exceeding rural, and in it is one of the 


fineſt yew-trees in England, beingeno leſs than twenty-ſeven - 
feet in circumference, and its branches extending to a conſider- 


able diſtance on each ſide. It is neceſſary to obſerve in this 
place, that before che invention of gunpowder, and ule of fi- 


arms, every pariſh was obliged to have yew-trees in toe 


church-yards, the branches of which were made into bows, 0 


| the uſe of the archers; and to this it is owing that in man) d 
thoſe places we find-yew-trees ſtill growing, although the uſe d 


ſhooting with bows has been long diſcontinued in the armies 0 


Europe. 


The laſt town we have to mention in this county is Wal. 
LINGFORD, Which is celebrated in the hiſtory of England 
eve! 


e univerſity ; alſo two alms-houſes, for poor people of þ, 8 
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1 erontar events. It was called by the Britons Gwal-Hen, 
ſeveral 014 Por, and ſuppoſed to . been the chief ſeat of 
eee when the een invaded this iſland. On the 
the of of the Saxons, it was made one of their principal forts, 
_ ntinued to be a place of conſiderable repute till 1006, 
* Danes reduced it to a heap of rubbiſh; 15 5 ang 
d, as appears from an account of it by Ingulphus, 
wy WP” the OT of Edward the Confeſſor, and who tells 
that it was then a borough by preſcription, and contained 
: " tn invaſion William the Conqueror marched 
ith his army to this town, where he received the homage of 
Stigand, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, together with that of many 
relates and barons. | 
During the civil wars between Stephen and the Empreſs Maud, 
it held out for the latter, and near it was likely to have been 
fought a battle between the two armies, which would, in all 
robability, have decided the conteſt wherein the Engliſh had 
es ſo long engaged, and which had ſpread deſolation in vari- 
ous parts of the kinglom. 585 
When Henry, Duke of Anjou, afterwarfs Henry IT. King of 
England, arrived from Normandy, he tound Wallingford to be a 
Jace of great importance, and laid ſiege to the town; but Stephen 
faving received information that it could not hold out long, he 
marched with 2 great army to its relief. Henry was obliged 
either to raiſe the ſiege, or draw out his men to an engagement 
with the royal army; but the Engliſh were happily prevented 
ſrom ſheathing their ſwords once more in the bowels of their 
fellow-ſubjefs, by the interpoſition of the Earl of Arundel, a 
llant nobleman, who had married the queen-dowager of 
Fry J. This patriot, who had long beheld with ſorrow the 


' bleeding wounds of his country, propoled that a congreſs ſhould 


be held between the chiefs of each party, on the banks of the 
Thames, near Wallingford ; the reſult of which was, that 
Stephen ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of the crown as long as he 
lived; and after his death it ſhould deſcend to Henry. 

In the ſucceeding reign it became the property of the crown, 
and was given by Richard I. to his brother John. When 
Richard, brother of Henry III. was elected King of the Romans, 
he gave a grand entertainment in the caſtle to all the prelates 
and barons; but dying ſoon after, it deſcended to his ſon 
Edmund, who built and endowed a collegiate church for a dean, 
ſix prebendaries, fix clerks, and four choriſters ; but he dying 
without iſſue, it was given by Edward II. to his odious favourite 
Pierce Gaveſton, whom he created Earl of Cornwall. The 
barons having taken up arms in defence of their liberties, 
Gaveſton was beheaded, and the king gave all his eſtate to ano- 
ther favourite, namely, Hugh Deſpenſer, who ſoon after ſuffer- 
ed the ſame fate as the former. | 
In the reign of Edward III. a plague broke out in the town, 
which ſwept away great numbers of the inhabitants, from 
which time it began to decline. When the lands of the dutchy 
of Cornwall reverted to the crown, Cardinal Wolſey procured 
a grant of the manor and caſtle, which he gave to his newly 
creed college at Oxford; and in Camden's time it was uſed 
as a retreat for the ſcholars during the vacation. Leland tells 
us, that this ancient caſtle had three large deep ditches, with 
towers, and a dungeon for the confinement of priſoners ; and 
in the middle was a very ſtrong high building, to which there 
was a ſteep aſcent, wherein was a well of a moſt ſurpriſing 
depth. 

ji the times of Popery one Galfridus Camerarius founded a 
convent here for black monks, ſubject to the abbey of St. 
Alban's; and in the reign. of Henry III. another convent was 
founded and endowed for a religious order, called the Brethren 
of the Hoſpital of St. John the Baptiſt. There was alſo a dean 
and prebendaries in a chapel, called the King's Free Chapel, 
ſituated within the walls of the caſtle, and dedicated to St. 
Nicholas. It was endowed by Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, in 
the tenth year of Edward I. for the ſupport of a dean, ſix 
chaplains, ſix clerks, and four choriſters. Its revenues were 
augmented by Edward the Black Prince, and Henry VI. ſo that 
at the diſſolution they were very conſiderable. 


Wallingford, at preſent, is a populous town, having two 


good ſtreets, and a handſome market. place, over which is the 
town-hall, where the ſeſſions are held, and the buſineſs of the 
corporation tranſacted. It received its charter from James I. 
by which it is governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, 
ſix aldermen, a town-clerk, and other proper officers. The 
manor is held by leaſe from the crown, for which the corpora- 
tion pay a yearly rent into the exchequer. It is ſaid, in former 
times, to have had fourtecn churches, but we rather ſuppoſe that 
ſome of them were no more than chauntries. At preſent there 
1s only one, which is dedicated to St. Mary, and is a handſome 
Gothic ſtructure. | 
This town has ſent members to parliament from the earlieſt 
umes; they are choſen by the inhabitants paying ſcot and lot; 
and the mayor is the returning-officer. 
_- The trade of this town, like that of Abingdon, conſiſts chiefly 
in making malt, which is ſent in barges to London. It has 
wo weekly-markets on Tueſdays and Fridays, and is diſtant 
from London forty- ſix miles. a 

On an eminence, called Sinodun-Hill, in the neighbourhood 
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of Wallingford, was a Roman camp, ſome remains of which 
are ſtill to 15 ſeen, particularly the ditch ; and great numbers of 
coins have been dug up at different periods. 

At BaI6HTWELL, near this hill, was a caſtle, which Henry II. 
took by ſtorm, a ſhort time before he concluded a peace with 
King Stephen. 

To the South of Wallingford is a place called CHourskv. 
where there was a monaſtery founded about the year 980, by 
King Ethelred; but it was deſtroyed by the Danes in the year 
1006, At this village is a farm, which is ſaid to be the largeſt 
in England, the rent being upwards of 1000l. per annum, and 
belonging to it is a barn 306 feet in length. 

There are ſeveral villages in the neighbourhood of Walling- 
ford, moſt of which are very pleaſantly ſituated, but neither of 
them contain any thing remarkable. | | 

At a village called ASTON, about five miles South-Weſt of 
Wallingford, a bloody battle was fought between the Saxons and 
Danes, in which the latter were defeated with great ſlaughter. 


BIOGRATHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF BERKS. 


ALFRED, juſtly ſtyled the Great, ging of England, the de- 
liverer of his country, the ſcourge of the Danes, the reſtorer of 
religion and learning, the author of our laws, and the promoter 
of every good work, was the youngeſt ſon of Ethelwolf, King of 
the Weſt-Saxons, and born at Wantage in this county, in the 


year 849. - 

During his younger years, when only a boy, he diſcovered in 
all his actions a love of true religion and virtue, being brought 
up under the eyes of his parents, who to improve him further 
in all ſorts of learning, ſent him to Rome, where he remained 
ſome time. On the death of his brother he ſucceeded to the re: 
gal dignity in 871, but ſoon found the kingdom ſo over-run with 
the Pagan Danes, that he was obliged, with ſome of his faith- 
ful ſervants, to conceal himſelf in the hut of a ſhepherd, to avoid 
the fury of the barbarians, and contrive in what manner he ſhould 
be able to reſcue his beloved ſubjects from the galling yoke of 
ſlavery under which they then groaned. 

From this retreat, where he was ſecretly viſited by ſome of 
his nobles, he made ſeveral ſucceſsful ſallies, and diſguiſing him- 
ſelf like a harper, went through every part of the Daniſh camp, 
whereby he diſcovered their real ſituation, and having gathered 
an army, attacked and totally routed them, obliging the priſon- 
ers to renounce Paganiſm. | 

Having thus recovered his kingdom, he reſtored the city of 


London to its former ſplendour, rebuilt the ruined churches, 


ſet up ſchools for propagating knowledge, and formed a body 
of laws for the good government of his kingdom, being himſelf 
an example to his ſubjects in every good work, and in every re- 
ligious duty. | 

As a king there is not a character equal to his in the hiſtory 
of England. In his private life pious, amiable, and induſtrious, 
devoting great part of his time to the ſervice of that God, who 
had brought him through all his afflictions. As a ſcholar, he 
was the moſt learned in his kingdom, a character, which, al- 
though almolt abſolutely neceſſary, is ſeldom found connected 
with the regal dignity. i N 

All our ancient laws were either written, or collected by him, 


and the diviſion of the nation into hundreds has been always 


aſcribed to him. As a public-ſpirited prince, who conſidered 
commerce as the ſource of riches to his people, he employed 
one Octher, a Dane, who was well ſkilled in navigation, toge- 
ther with one Wolſton, an Engliſhman, to attempt the diſco— 
very of a North-Eaſt paſſage. As he was beloved and honoured 
by his ſubjects while alive, ſo at his death nothing but lamenta- 
tions were to be heard in every part of his kingdom. 

He died on the 28th of October, in the year goo, and was 
buried in the cathedral-church of Wincheſter ; from whence he 
was afterwards removed to the new monaſtery in that city. 

Sir JoEHN MasoN was the ſon of a cow-herd, and born near 
Abingdon in this county, towards the latter-end of the reign 
of Henry VII. His mother being the ſiſter of a monk in the 
abbey, that eccleſiaſtic took him under his tuition, and inſtructed 
him in grammar-learning; after which he procured his ad- 
miſſion into All-Souls-College, Oxford, where he obtained a 
fellowſhip. | — 

In 1523, when Henry VIII. went on a viſit to Oxford, 
Maſon, on account of his graceful appearance, and diſtinguiſhed 
addreſs, was appointed to make the compliments of that learned 
body to their ſovereign; and this taſk he performed with ſo 
much applauſe, that the king was charmed with his uncommon 
abilities, and generouſly ſent him, at his own expence, to finiſh 
his ſtudies at Paris. While abroad, he acquired ſo much know- 
ledge of the nature of public affairs, that he was employed in 
ſeveral embaſſies, and on his return to England he was knighted, 
and ſworn a member of the privy-council. 

In the reigns of Edward VI. and his ſiſter Mary, Sir John 
Maſon diſcharged the dutics of ſeveral high employments ; and 
on the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, he was choſen chancellor 
of Oxford. This dignified character he enjoyed till his death, 
which happened in 1566; and his remains were depoſited in 
St. Paul's Cathedral, 
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his age. 5 | | 
He was a curious ſtudent in Jewiſh antiquities, having writ- | 


juſt and good man; and that his want of experience in {tate 


- Commons impeached him of high treaſon, which was carried up 


"him as a merci 


from his learned anſwer to 


verſity of Oxford. His aſſiduity in the diſcharge of his epiſcopal 


Thomas Goopwin, D. D. was born at Ockingham in 


free-ſchool of that town, from whence he was removed to 
Magdalen-College, Oxford, where, having taken his degrees, 
he entered into holy otders, and became chaplain to the Biſhop 
of London, and afterwards dean of Chriſt-Church, Oxford; 
but having imbibed the fentiments of the reformers, he was 
obliged to teſign his deanery in the reign of Queen Mary, 
during which time he ſupported himſelf by following the prac- 
_ tice of phyſic. 8 | 


On the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth he was feſtored to his | 


church-preferments, and became one of the moſt celebrated 
preachers during that 5 Her majeſty appointed him Biſhop 
of Bath and Wells; and thi 

which happened in the year 1590, in the ſebenty-third year of 


ten a book on that fubject. He likewiſe publithed a catalogne 


of all the Biſhops of England, prior to the times in which he | 
power; or in other words, to make the Archbiſhop of Canter. 


lived. 


ing, where he was born in the year 1573. He was firſt educated 


in the free-ſchool of that town; and being deſigned for the 
church, he entered a ſtudent in St. John's-College, Oxford, 
where he took his degrees, and was choſen one of the fellows of 


that ſociety. He was alſo chofen univerſity reader of grammar, 


in which profeſſion he was greatly followed, being admired for 


his extenſive knowledge of the learned languages 

Laud obtained ſeveral conſiderable preferments, but remained 
fellow of the college till he was elected maſter in 1611. This 
election, however, was warmly conteſted, and the king (James I.) 


hearing of the diſpute, fent for both parties to Tichbourne in 


Hampſhire, where he examined into the matter, and gave his 
opinion in favour of Laud. 

He was ſoon after appointed one of the royal chaplains, and 
in 1616 promoted to the deanery of Glouceſter. in 1621 he 
was advanced to the biſhopric of St. David's, when he reſigned 
his maſterſhip of the college, and at the coronation of Charles I. 
he officiared as Dean of Windſor. | 

We have hitherto conſidered Laud as a fcholar and church- 


man, riſing from one degree of preferment to another; but from | 


the period laſt mentioned of Charles's acceſſion to the throne, 
he was called forth to public action, both in church and ſtate, 


hich ended in the ruin of himſelf and his royal maſter. In 


1626, he was promoted to the ſee of Bath and Wells, made 
dean of the chapel-royal, ſworn of the privy-council, and next 
year tranſlated to the biſhopric of London. 7 
Like moſt of thoſe who enjoy the royal favour, he became an 
object of envy, both to the nobility and churchmen; and Sir 
James Whitlock, one of the Judges, and a man of great expe- 
rience, uſed to ſay, that Laud was too full of fire, though a 


matters, and his too much zeal for the church ceremonies, if 
he proceeded in the way he was then in, would ſet the nation 
on fire!“ | | 
In 163g he was appointed Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 
fame year accompanied the king to Scotland, where being offend- 
ed with the ſimplicity of their worſhip, he projected the ſcheme 
of impoſing on that church the Engliſh liturgy, which the 
people confidered as little better than the mafs-book. His con- 
duct in that affair, with his cruelty to thoſe whom he proſecuted 
in the court of ſtar-chamber, fo alienated the affections of the 
people from the ſovereign, that they found themſelves under the 
neceſſity of taking up arms in defence of their injured rights and 
privileges. 
When the Long Parliament met in 1640, he was accuſed by 
the Scotch commiſſioners as an incendiary, and next day the 


to the bar of the Houſe of Lords by Daniel Holles, ſon of the 
Earl of Clare, whereupon he was taken into the cuſtody of the 
uſher of the black rod, and afterwards committed to the Tower, 
where he remained above three years. 

The parliament at firſt refolved to try him at common law, 
but it was conſidered as unſafe to truſt a matter of ſuch import- 
ance with a jury ; and therefore a bill of attainder was carried 
up from the Commons to the Lords, where it paſſed without 
much oppoſition, and a warrant was made out for his execution 
on the 10th of January 1644. He was attended to the ſcaffold 
by Dr. Sterne, his chaplain, where, after ſome time ſpent in 
devotion, his head was cut off at one blow, in the ſeventy-ſecond 
year of his age. | . 

Were we bigotted high-churchmen, we ſhould repreſent - 
Laud as a _ were we rigid Diſſenters, we thould conſider 

eſs inhuman perſecutor. But without the leaſt 
attachment to any party, further than is conſiſtent with reaſon 
and truth, we ſhall not omit his virtues, while we conſider his 
failings. | 

That he was a man of gu learning is evident, not only 

iſher the leit, but alſo from his 
judicious collections of manuſcripts, which he left to the uni- 


duty was equal to his abilities as a ſcholar; and his piety in 


— 


W1LL1aM LAup, D. D. was the fon of a Clothier 0 Read- 
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s office he enjoyed till his death, | 


| death. But ſuch is the contaminating nature of pride, eſpecial 
this county, in the year 1517, He was firſt educated in the 7 


in chürchmen, and fo infatuating is the love of power by 
when truſted with a perfon unacquainted with the world. 2 
deſtitute of prudence, tt frequently carries him to ſuch es 
rantable heights, as feldom fail to procure his deſtrug;,, 

Land was brought up in all the unfeeling apathy of a colle 10 
life, and when called to act in a public character, was ry 
unacquainted with the world. He imbibed high notions 7 
epiſcopal authority, and was fo fondly attached to the enter 


of religion, that he forgot that r dr his Divine Matter 


4% will have mercy and not facrifice.” o this may be aſcribe 
all thoſe miſeries, which his infatuated conduct brought on th 
nation, by deluging it in the blood of its inhabitants, ang we 
turning the eſtabliſhed form of government, both in church and 
ſtate. He had gone fo far towards Rome, that even the Papiſ 
had hopes of him; and (as he fays himſelf) actually offered bim 
a cardinal's hat. But we are of opinion, with Burnet and ſome 
others, that his chief intention was, to eſtabliſh all the ridicy 
lots ceremonies of Popery, without acknowledging the papal 


bury Pope in England. 57 £17 

DMUND DICKENSON; a celebrated phyſician and chymig 
was born at Appleton, in this county, on the 26th of Anoyg 
1623; He was inſtructed in grammar-learning at Eaton- Scho 
from whence he was removed to Merton-College, Oxford. 
where- he took his degrees in the arts, and afterwards entered 


upon the ſtudy of phyſic. In this ſcience he made great pro- 
greſs, and was appointed reader of the phyfical lectures in that 


univerſity, where he remained till the death of Dr. Willis, when 


his profeſſion. = BI 

he Earl of Arlington having been long afflicted with a dan. 
gerous diſorder, Dr. Dickenſon was conſulted, and by his great 
{ktll, reſtored his lordſhip to his former ſtate of health; upon 
which he was appointed one of the phyſicians in ordinary at 
court, | | 
In the reign of James IT. he was appointed houſehold-phyſt- 
cian; but at the Revolution he retired from public hufineſs, 
living privately in Weſtminſter, till 170%, when he died and was 
duried in the church of St. Martin's in the Fields. He was the 
author of ſeveral curious eſſays, all written in elegant Latin. 
Joan BELGRAVE, an eminent mathematician of his time, 


| was born of reputable parents at a village near Reading. He 


was inſtructed in grammar-learning at the free-ſchool in that 
town, from whence he was removed to St. John's-College, Ox- 
ford, where he finiſhed his ſtadies. | 

When he left the univerſity, having no reliſh for public affairs, 
he retired to the place of his birth, and proſecuted his favourite 
ſtudies with unwearied diligence, compoſing ſeveral works ſtil 
highly eſteemed. To every other virtue he joined the moſt 
amiable, _— benevolence ; for his charity was equal to his 
knowledge. He left a legacy of 10l. to be given annually to a 
virtuous young ſervant maid, as a marriage-portion. On God. 


with a certificate that they have ſerved one maſter or miftrels 
with an unblemiſhed reputation five years. From the veſtry 
they repair to the town-hall, where they each throw dice, and 
{he who wins receives the 10l. Mr. Aſhmole, ſpeaking of this, 
fays, that it was lucky money, for he never heard of a maid who 
got the 10]. but who had ſoon after a good huſband. 

Mr. Belgrave died in 1611, and was buried in the church of 
St. Lawrence in Reading. 

JohN FELL, a learned divine, was the fon of Samuel Fell, 
dean of Chriſt-Church, Oxford, and born at Longworth in 
this county, on the 2gd of June 1625. He received his firlt 
education at the free-ſchool of Tame in Oxfordſhire, after which 
he was placed in Chriſt-Church-College, Oxford, under the 
direction of his father, where he ſoon made a conſiderable pro- 
grefs in all forts of literature, particularly the ſtudy of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the Chriſtian fathers of the four firſt cen- 
turies. 

When King Charles I. eſtabliſhed his head-quarters at Os- 
ford, many of the ſtudents took up arms for the royal caule, 
among whom was Mr. Fell, who was promoted to the rank 0! 
enſign. In 1648, having taken his degrees in the arts, he was 
turned out of the univerſity, with many others who refuſed to 
acknowledge the then government, upon which he: was enter- 
tained in the houſe of Dr. Willis, till the Reſtoration in 1660, 
when he was appointed prebendary of Chicheſter, and ſoon atter 
promoted to the deanery of Chriſt-Church, where he remained 
ſeveral years. The principal part of his time was ſpent in repail- 
ing his college, and encouraging learning; for which purpoſes fic 
gave up almoſt the whole of his falary. : 
Burnet gives him a moſt excellent character. He ſays his 
piety as a Chriſtian was equal to his abilities as a ſcholar ; and 
adds, that ſome time before his death, being wearied out with 
ſtudy, he loſt entirely the uſe of his intellectual faculties, and 
became, as it were, a child; an affecting conſideration for tho 
who boaſt either of natural or acquired abilities. 22 
He died in the year 1686, and was buried in the divinity 
chapel, near the choir of Chriſt-Church. 

WILLIAM LLovyD, a learned and pious biſhop of the laſt 


private as a Chriſtian appears from his diary, publiſhed after his 


and preſent century, was born at Filehurſt in this county, 8 
: 3 
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he repaired to London, and entered upon the practieal part of 
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| ſt 1627. He was inſtructed in the languages 

the 332 made i rapid a ptogreſs in his ſtudies, that 

| 5 = acquired, at eleven years of age, a competent knowledge 
V 


| in, Greek, and Hebrew, he was entered, in 1638, a 
9 of the 6 Otiel-Collegr, Oxford, where he ſoon after took up 
We bis eg ſentiment averſe to innovations in religion; he could 


2 — with the changes that took place during the uſurpa- 
om hut became a tutor to the children of noblemen. 
tion, | 


In 1660 he was ſworn a chaplain in ordinary to the king; 


and appo | 

im to the deanery of Bangor, and ſoon after to the 
. of St. Martin's in = Fields. In 1680 he was 
3 *. Biſhop of St. Aſaph, about which time he wrote a 
bree eſſay on the ancient church government in this iſland, 
| yk brought him into a controverſy with Sir George M*Kenzie, 
| the learned Scotch 4 ooo 35 | 
When King James II. publiſhed the declaration for liberty of 
nſcience, Dr. Lloyd was one of the ſeven biſhops who refuſed 
$5 concur with that meaſure, as contrary to the expreſs letter of 
- ſtatute. They preſented a petition to the king, praying to 
bo excuſed; but the infatuated prince, who looked upon himſelf 
as above law, ordered the ſeven biſhops to be committed to the 
Tower. At that time there was no parliament, which obliged 
them to move the Court of King's-Benth for a writ of Habeas 
7 many learned arguments before the Lord- Chief. Juſtice 
Wright, and the other judges, the court granted the writ, and the 
ſame day it was ſerved upon the lieutenant of the Tower. Or 
the return! of the writ, many learned arguments were uſed by 
the council on both ſides concerning the akin of the court, and 
privilege of the biſhops, the king's official proclamation, and the 


| nature of a libel. | n 
When the pleadings were over, the cdurt proceeded to give 


zudement, which to their everlaſting infamy was, “ That to 
tition the king to redreſs grievances was finding fault with the 
.overnment, and finding fault with the government was, in its 
own nature, a libel.” 
But the character of thoſe judges is beſt known from what 
was ſaid by that great ornament of the law, the preſent Lord 
Camden, when he gave judgment upon the impriſonment of 


7 WU 


inted prebendary of Rippon. . In 1672 tlie king pro- 


| 
{ 


Mr. Wilkes. Wright and Holloway, fays his Iordthip; it is 
feared were put into office to be ready to ſerve the court, 
Alliboyne was a profeſſed Papiſt, and Powel, the only honelt 
man among them, did not ſay any thing.” Judgment being 
given, the attorney-general filed an information againſt the 
biſhops, upon which they were tried and honourably acquitted. 
On the acceſſion of King William he was appointed almoner, 
and in 1692 tranſlated to the ſee off Litchheld and Coventry. 
In 1699 he ſucceeded his learned friend Dr: Stillingfleet in the 
ſee of Worceſter; which he enjoyed till i717, when he died at 
Hartlebury-Caftle, in the ninety-firſt year of his age. | 
He was a very learned perſon; both in the claſſics and Britiſh 
antiquities, as appears from his writings ; and Burnet, who was 
well acquainted with him, ſays, that he ſpent above twenty years 
in ſtudying the Revelations. 1 
TrHoMas HEARNE, a great colleQor of manuſcripts in the 
beginning of the preſent century, was the fon of, George Hearne; 
pariſh-clerk of White-Waltham, and born at Littleteld-Green 
in that pariſh, in 1680. | „ | 
He was firſt educated at the free-ſchool of Bray, and after- 
wards at Edmund-Hall in Oxford; and the expences of his 
education, in both theſe places, were defrayed by Francis Cherry, 
of Shotteſbtook, Eſq. who generouſly adopted him as his ſon. 
Such was his attachment to the purſuits of literature, and par- 
ticularly to the ſtudy of Engliſh antiquities, that he refuſed ſome 
conliderable preferments in the church, rather than leave his be- 
loved Ox ford, where he had ſuch excellent opportunities of gra- 
tifying his paſſion: IE | 
In 170g, he was appointed janitor of the public library, and 
in 1712, under-keeper of the Bodleian-Library, where he had 
an opportunity of peruſing the ancient manuſcripts relating to 
the hiſtory of England, many of which he publiſhed. In allu- 
ſion to thoſe manuſcripts, Mr. Pope has the following line in-his 
celebrated epiſtle to the Earl of Burlington: | 


Rare monkiſh manuſcripts for Hearne alone. 


Although Mr. Hearne enjoyed a place in the univerſity, yet 
he never took the oaths to the government, being in fentiment a 
Nonjuror. He died on the 10th of June 1733. 
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| An ACCURATE LIST or Tiz ROADS MW tux COUNTY or BERKS. 
Dif. | ac ..: Fg ten: THI. tc; f | 5 
| Neighbouring Seats of the Nobilit | If Neighbouring Seats of the Nobilit 
Places. won ; — Gentry. l Flaces. n 6 _ Gentry. l 
Lon. Lon. 
Miles Harchatch.....--. 32 On the right of the thirty-ſeventh 
Frem London to „„ 34 | mile-ſtone is Sunning, the ſeat of 
Abingdon. RENE. ..- cc» 39 Rich, Efq. 
— | On the right of the thirty-ninth 
See our Liſt of the is Caverſham, the ſeat of Lord Ca- 
Roads in Here- dogan ; and a little further, on the 
fordſhire, page left, is Coley, the feat of the Miſs 
ms . | Thomſons. 
From Abingdon to From Reading to 
Farringdon. | Newbury. 
To Shipton 2 Near Shipton is a ſmall houſe |} To Clacket-Green 3 On the right of Clacket-Green 
Tupney-Warren... | 4 belonging to the Honourable Mr. || Thea. 6 | 1s the ſeat of John Blagrave, Eſq. 
ä 5 | Wenham. And a little further is || Woolhampton .... | 12 About a mile beyond Theal, on 
Kingſton-Inn 7 | the ſeat of Major Long. Thatcham.. ... --- | 16 | the right, is Englefield, the ſeat of 
Farringdon....... | 14 At ſome diffance from Fifield is |} Newbury ......---| 19 | Mr. Wright. | 
the ſeat of Mr. Blandy. Near Woolhampton is Aldermaſ- 
About two miles beyond King- ton, the ſeat of Lord Stawel. And 
ſton-Inn is Puſey, the ſeat of M. a little beyond are the ſeats of Mr. 
Allen; and beyond is Buckland, the Poyntz, and Lord Moleſworth. 
ſeat of Sir Robert Throckmorton. —— — 
At Farringdon is the ſeat of Hen- || From Newbury to 
ry Pye, Eſq. Hungerford. 
From London to- „ 4 On the right of Spene is the new- 
Reading. Half-Way-Houſe.. | 4 | built ſeat of Mr. Andrews; and near 
— Hungertord.......| 8 fit Donnington-Caſtle, the feat of 
To Maidenhead the Packers. 
(ſee p. 124.).... | 26 On the left of the Half-Way- 
Houſe is Craven-Park, where the 
| late Lord Craven had a ſeat, which 
was deſtroyed by fire 
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Ax ACCURATE LIST or THE FAIRS in THE COUNTY or BERKS, © 
os I ot F 

Places. Months. | 22 Articles ſold. Places. Months. Days Articles ſold. 
Firſt Monday I | Fhurſday be- 
| ſ „ * e a Shrove- | — I | | 
Abingdon ....... June {20 |. Cattle and horſes II Ockingham..... 3 5 Horſ, Pe 
- i September. | 19 l | TY — ALLE. es and eat 
(December 11 | : Jl 2 „ 

f May..-->----| 6 : TS Holy Thurſd. |— | Ditto 
Aldermaſton .... 3 4 N | Newbi | July ..------ | 5 | Horſes, cows &. 

. October 11 | Horſes and pedlary N September 3 | Horſes and cheeſe 
ns April.... - | 25 | Cows, ſheep, &c. C | October...... | 28 | Ditto y 
Brachnell ....... 4 |Auguſt.....-. | 22 | Horſes, cows, hogs ; February... .. 2 | Horſes, cattle & q; 

2 October 1 | Cattle and ſheep Readins.. 0 May 1 | Ditto 7 
Thurſday be- c „ 4 1 Sa 25 | Ditto 
fore Micha-| _ September.. . |21 | Ditto and cheeſe 
Eaſt-Hagburn...4 | elmas Old-| | Pleaſure e Second Tueſ- 5 | 
** _ 4] Seyle | | | day after |—| | C 
October * | 10 0 f Thatcham 4 Eaſter- week attle and mer.| 
Eaſt-Ilſle / « |Auguſt.......| 6 | Sheep and lambs | | | Firſt Tueſday | ?- chandiſe 
February... . - 2 | Cattle and horſes | : | after Sept... 2910 
Farringdon .. Whit-T veſday | — Ditto F July . . | 26 Horſes, cattle & toy; 
. October. 18 Ditto and pigs 75 _ | Tueſdaybefore 5 "TA 
Finchamſtead .... . April. 23 | Cattle | | FF eaſure 
Hungerford... .... Auguſt. cc... 10 | Horſes, cows, ſheep || Wallingford... ..< | June | 24 | Horſes 
4 MAY: ooo <6 12 J Horſes, cows, {f| 144 September.. | 29 | Hiring ſervants 
Lambourne..... October 2 boots, ſhoes, and December | 17 | Fat hogs 
| December.. 4] young foals Wann April. | 5 | Horſes and cows 
Long Cromarſh... | Auguſt....... | 2 | Cheeſe, horſes, &c. jÞ| Firſt Saturday Horſ 
N Whit-Wedn. — | Cattle and horſes W ; t | in March FO Ss or 255 cows, 
Maidenhead .... 4 | September... . | 29 | Ditto & hiring ſerv. a 6. 2 GN Joly cake <s 18 calves, cheeſe, 
| November . . . | 30 | Horſes and 1 | PLE [I 1 | September 17 and hops 
4 April 27 | Horſes, cows, &c. Waltham St. | | 
Mortimer. . November.. 6 Horſes & Welch cat. Lawrence ets Auguſt....... | 10 Cattle and horſes 
| Match [31 1 | 5 Faſter Tueſd. Ditto | 
Newbridge..... September. 28 | Cheeſe and horloy WVindfor { Jung's ares [15 | Ditto, ſheep, & woe 
| 8 . ; 1 eps (745 th October ITN) | 24 Cattle and horſes | 
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An INSPECTION TABLE rox Tas County. 
WILTSHIRE, ſituated in the Dioceſe of Saliſbury, and Province of Canterbury, is 


— 


Bounded by 


——_— 


Extends 


| 


Contains 


| Sends to Parliament Thirty- 


Four Members. 


— — 


Weſt. 


\ 


Glouceſterſhire, on the North- 


Berkſhire on the North-Eaſt, 
Somerſetſhire on the Weſt. 
Dorſetſhire on the South. 

Hampſhire on the South-Eaſt. 


In length forty miles. 


ference. 


In breadth thirty miles. | 
And is 142 miles in circum- 


| 


29 Hundreds, 
1 City, 
23 Market-Towns, 
304 Pariſhes, 
950 Villages, | 
And about 28, ooo hauſes. 


Hareſbury, 


The County, 
Saliſbury, 
Devizes, 
Marlborough, 
Chippenham, 
Calne, 5 
Malmſbury, 
Cricklade, 
Hindon, 
Old Sarum, 


— 
Two for each. 


* 


Weſtbury, 
Wotton-Baſlet, 
Luggerſhall, 
Wilton, 


Downton, | 


Great Bedwin, _ 


JN IT 


Tuk NATURAL HisTORY OF THIS County. 


2 


© AT ILTSHIRE receives its name from the town of Wilton, 
which was formerly the moſt conſiderable place in the 
eounty, The air is ſweet and healthy: it is ſharp on the hills, but 


* 


mild in the vallies, even in winter. The Northern part, called 


North-Wiltſhire, abounds with pleaſing riſings, and clear {treams, 
forming a variety of delightful proſpects. The Southern po 
is very rich and fruitful ; and the middle, called Saliſbury- : 
(from the city of Saliſbury in their neighbourhood) or 
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a. of downs, which afford the moſt excellent paſture for | | King Kenric reſided here about the time that the Weſt-Saxon 
chiefly neral, is chalk J kingdom was eſtabliſhed ; and inthe reign of King Edyar, about 


Hof the hills and downs, in 
ſhee P + 2 vallies between them abound with corn· fields 
and 15 "meadows : and in theſe parts are made great quantities 
_ good cheeſe as any in England. 

About | 
county» is found a 


ort of herbage, called . 2 ya 

nty feet in length, and- is ufed in feeding hogs. 

7 ie Avon, near Ambreſbury, is found a ſmall fiſh 

Hed 2 Joach, which the people of the neighbourhood put into 
45 als of ſack and ſwallow. > | IND 

he North part of the county yields plenty of wood; and in 

he South parts, particularly at a place called Chilmark, are ex- 

bing good quarries, where ſome of the ſtones are remarkably 


F+ principal rivers that water this county are the following: 
"The pic Thames, or Iſis, Upper and Lower Avon, the 
Nedder, the Willey, the Bourne, and the Kennet. | 

The Thames enters the North-part of the county, from 
Glouceſterſhire, near its ſource, and runs Eaſtward by Crick- 
Inde, into Berkſhire. ' 7 * n 

The Upper Avon riſes in the middle of the county, near 
Devizes, and runs Southward by the city of Saliſbury into 


{hi 5 5 | | | 4 » . 
OE” Lower Avon riſes in Glouceſterſhire, and entering this 


near Malmſbury, runs South' by Chippenham, and then 
—_ Weſtward, runs through à corner of Somerſet- 


ſhire. : „ | 
The Nedder (which receives its name from the Saxon word 
Neddre, an adder, alluding to its winding ſtream ) riſes near 
Shaftſbury in Dorſetſhire, upon the borders of this county, and 
running North-Eaſt, falls into the Willey at Wilton. | 
The Willey riſes near Warminſter, and running South-Eaſt, 


after receiving the Nedder, falls into the Upper Avon, on the 


ſt- ſide of Saliſbury. | 
Erbe Bourne riſes. at a ſmall diſtance from Great Bedwin, and 


running South, falls into the Upper Avon, on the Eaſt-ſide of | 


liſbpur . Lo TY: | 
rite Koni riſes near the ſpring of the Upper Avon, and runs 
Eaſtward by Marlborough into Berkſhire. 3 

The leſſer rivers that water this county are, the Calne, the 
Were, and the Deveril. . 2 

The principal trade of this county conſiſts chiefly in the 
making of all ſorts of woollen cloth, in which they are greatly 
aſſifled by the abundance of wool ee from their nu- 
merous flocks of ſheep; and which, as in ſome other fe 
employs the induſtrious poor, and ſupports the riches and dig- 
nity of the nation. Bo ett. | 

We muſt not conſider the inhabitants of this county as John 
of Saliſbury did, who tells us, © that they conſidered themſelves 
as the braveſt people in England, for which they had the honour 
of being kept as the reſerve in battle.“ But at preſent they are 
neither more or leſs warlike than their neighbours, being now 
accuſtomed to the more valuable arts of peace. They are brave, 
blunt, and honeſt; ſober, plain, and induſtrious... They are 
kind to ſtrangers, and very communicative of what they know. 
In the villages their accent is rough and unpleaſing; but in the 
towns, where the better ſort of people reſide, the Engliſh is 


ſpoken in great perfection. 


Ax AccounT or CURIOUs PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN 
DIFFERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 
- Long-rooted Hawk-Weed. Found in the meadows near 
Malmſbury. EY. 1 8 
Herb-Paris. Found in the meadows near Bradford. 
Dog-Camomile. Found on the hills near the Devizes. 
Hedge-Parſley. Found near Bedwin. 85 
Wild-Pink. Found in the paſture- grounds near Saliſbury. 
Star Liver-Wort. Found near Ambreſbury. | 
Cup-Moſs, Found on the hills in the Northern-parts of the 
county. ra 
Wild Clary. Found near Marlborough. With many others. 


A Drscarterive Account or THE CiTY, BOROUGHS, 
CORPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


It is neceſſary we ſhould here make a ſmall deviation from our 
general plan, that of beginning the deſcription of the different 
counties with the moſt conſiderable place in each, as we cannot 
mention the city of Saliſbury (at preſent the capital-of Wiltſhire) 
with ſo much propriety as by introducing it with ſome account 


of Old Sarum in its neighbourhood, from the ruins of which it 


was firſt eſtabliſhed. "a, | 

Oro Sarum, fo called to diſtinguiſh it from New Sarum, 
or Saliſbury, is ſuppoſed by Leland to have been a Britiſh fort 
before the arrival of Julius Cæſar, as it was a Roman {tation 
afterwards, and called, in the Itinerary, Sorhbiodunum, being 


«lteemed, by ſeveral of the latter emperors who reſided here, as 


2 healthy and pleaſant place. 
No. 36. : : : 


Lavington, as well as in ſome other parts of the | 


. 


1 


— > 


— 
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the middle of the tenth century, a great council, or witenage- 
mote, was ſummoned by that prince, to conſider the preten- 
ſions of Dunſtan, who wanted to introduce celibacy among the 
clergy. It was plundered and burnt by Swein, the Daniſh 
king, in revenge for the maſſacre committed by the'Englifh on 
his countrymen the preceding year ; but it was ſoon after re- - 
built, and became ſo flouriſhing, that the biſhop's ſee was re- 


- moyed hither from Sherborne, and the ſecond of its biſhops built 


a cathedral. | 

William the Conqueror ſummoned all the ſtates of the king- 
dom hither to ſwear allegiance to him, and ſeveral of his ſuc- 
ceſſors often reſided here. In the year 1116, Henry I. ordered 
all the biſhops, abbots, and barons, to meet here ; from which 


| circumſtance it appears that the people of England were repre- 


ſented by deiegates before the reign of Edward I. though not in 
the regular manner as at preſent. ; $4 8 
The downfall of Old Sarum firſt began from a quarrel that 
happened between King Stephen and the biſhop, the latter of 
whom eſpouſed the cauſe of the Empreſs Matilda, which en- 
raged that prince to ſuch a degree, that he placed a garriſon in 
the caſtle to keep the people in ſubjection, who were much at- 
tached to their biſhop, and influenced by his conduct. Military 
men are too often licentious; and we find, by all the. gecounts 
of that reign, that both the citizens and monks were continually 
complaining of them to the king, who either could not, or 
would not, relieve their grievances. The complaints of the 
citizens might, and indeed ought, to have been attended to; 
but thoſe of the monks were of a very different nature. It was 
their practice to viſit the nuns at Wilton, where they often ſtaid 
late ; which being known to the ſoldiers, they concealed them- 
ſelves near the gate of the abbey till their return, when they di- 
verted themſelves at the expence of the eccleſiaſtics. ? 
- Old Sarum began to decay from the time that Stephen put 
a garriſon into the caſtle. Biſhop Poore, ſoon after, cauſed a 
cathedral to be built in the valley below it, and tranſlated thither 
the epiſcopal ſee; and the inhabitants, irritated at the inſolence 
of the garriſon, and at the ſame time lying under great incon- 
veniences for want of water, remoyed to the new city. By de- 
grees Old Sarum was entirely deſerted, and at preſent there is 
only one building left that belonged to it, which is a place of 
ublic-entertainment. However, it is ſtill called the | ans 
of Old Sarum, and ſends two niembers to parliament, who are 
choſen by the proprietors of certain lands adjacent. 5 85 
This ancient city was formed upon one of the moſt elegant 
plans that can be imagined. It was perfectly round, and when 
in its proſperity, the city, with its lofty caille riſing from its 
centre, mult have afforded a very grand and formidable appear- 
ance, the whole being built on a large high hill that com:nands 
a very beautiful and extenſive proſpect. It took up near 2000 
feet in diameter, and was ſurrounded with a foſſe, or ditch, of 
great depth, and two ramparts, ſome remains of which are itill 
to be ſeen. On the inner rampart, which was much the higheit, 


| ſtood a wall near twelve feet thick, made with flint and chalk, 


ſtrongly cemented together, and caſed with hewn ſtone, on the 
top of which was a parapet, with battlements quite round. Of 
this wall there are ſtill to be ſeen ſome remains, particularly on 
the North-Welt fide. In the centre of the whole circum 
ference roſe the ſummit of the hill, on which ſtood the citadel, 
or caſtle, ſurrounded with a very deep intrenchment, and a high 
rampart. In the area under it ſtood the city, which was divided 
into equal parts on the North and South. INear the middle of 
each diviſion was a gate, which were the two grand entrances ; 
theſe were directly oppofite to each other, and each had a 
tower and a mole of great ſtrength before it. Beſides theſe, 
there were two other towers, at equal diſtances, quite round the 
city; and oppoſite them, in a ſtraight line with the caſtle, weie 
built the principal ſtreets, interſected in the middle with one 
grand circular ſtreet. In the North-Weſt angle {tood the ca- 
thedral, which, Biſhop Godwin ſays, was contecrated in an evil 
hour; for that the very next day the ſtecple was ſet on fire by 
lightning; but it was repaired by Oſmund, the ſucceeding 
bithop. | 

The caſtle, from the large fragments and foundations that 
are left, appears to have beca originally ſo lrong as not to be 
penetrated, except by famine. ' here ſeems, indeed, to have 
been but one entrance into it, which was on the Eaſt, through 
a narrow gateway of immenſe ſtrength, that had a double- 
winding ſtaircaſe to the top of it. There appears to have been 
five wells, four of which were in the city, and one in the caſtle. 
Thele were chiefly defigned to ſupply the inhabitants with water 
in time of war, or in caſe of a ſiege, when it would not be ſafe 
to fetch it from the neighbouring river, which is ſituated at the 
diſtance of half a mile. | 

Oſmund, above noticed, who was Biſhop of Sarum in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, firſt introduced the Sarum 
Miſſal, commonly called Secundum vſum Sarum ; though not 
without great oppoſition from thoſe eccleſiaſties who hated inno- 
vations, and rather choſe to abide by their ancient form of 
worſhip. Nay, ſo far was the diſpute carried, that ſome of the 
monks roſe againſt their abbots, and defended themſelves with 
arms, rather than change their ancient ritual. But notwith- 
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228 Tü NEW AUD COMPLETE. BRITISH T 
. landing all this oppoſition the New Miffat was introduced into te comply with, unteſs,,asn mark of furtherinfamy 

al che churchos'in England: and we are told, that in the reign If ſuffer the halten in which he was hanged, to be placed ortet. 
. of Þ L. tha brother-in-law. of that prince, David, King of II monument. This conti tion was cumipl irc with, but i * 
| . qbliged his clergy to ufe it publicly. It remained at If there for ſome time. the ſrirnds of the deceaſed Obtainel per, 
„ the ited ſtandard of weil tl the Reformation, when it was I fion to have it removed. . "Ws 227 55 nl. 
| I -Intheeburcirthereis likewiſe the figure of one Bennet, ; 


g tter e abdliſhed; with other relics of Popiſh idelatfrxy. | Wal 
* 5208 a or New San Um, is ſituated in à valley, about 2 l enthufiaft,, who, as they tell us, attempted to imitare our Sari 
| in faſting forty days 3 ; and fo ftrong] * was he nn 


mile un che Somhward of Old Sarum; and is at preſant a very 
that he ſtood unt againſt all dhe prefling deſires of nature FE, 
laſt he periſhed,” 26 @ juſt puniſhment for his preſumptuoa 


- fouriching arid populous city... Tr ſtands on the confluence df 
 theee ei Avon, the Nedder, and the Willey, which 5 
N 'On the South«ſide of the cathedral is a noble cloiſtey 150 "a 


divide themſelves into ſmall ſtreams, that water the ilreets: In 
every firect there is at leaſt one ſtream of water running before 


the ddars of the houſes ; and in ſome places two, which greatly ſquare, with thirty Jatge arches: on each ſide, and a Pavemen 

contribute to-promote the health of the inhabitants, by waſhing If thirty feet brad. Over it is the library, which was begun b the 

way the filth, which, from ſuch miry | #107 would, in all pious and learned Biſhop Jewel, but ince enlarged by the 2 
probability, ſoan produce a nuifance not eaſy to be removed. The tions of ſuceerding prela tas 


ts are in general open and xrell paved ; and the market- - The cha 
place, which 1s a large ſquare, has proper accommodations for 
the country peaple who attend it with. proviſiens. But what firſt 
and principally engages the attention of a traveller here, is the 
cathedral, hich tha city owes both its origin and continuance. 
The clergy 
the faldiers e the 
with the Wilton | nce 
induced the biſhop ta piteh on the preſent place for building a 
hurch, to avoid the continual fecoffs of thoſe military gentlemen» 

he foundation of this novle- ſtructure was laid by -Bifhop Poore, 

in the year 1979, and though largo contributions were raiſed from 
moſt parts of the kingdom fox building it, yet they were not 
ſufficient to defray the expenee, which induced the biſhop to iſ- 
fue an order te the priefts of his dioceſe, to all perſans who 
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of Old Sarum. were vexx uneaſy an account of 
rriſon, who interfere in their connections 
| yep and donbtlefs this circumſtance firſt 
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There now be a pre. 
centor, a chancellor, three avchdeacons, a ſub-dean, à fub.chan.. 
ter, forty-five prebendaries, ſix vicars, or petty canons, {ix ſing. 

ing-men, eight choriſters, an organiſt, and other officers. There 
arc three pariſh-churches beſides the cathedral, namely, St 
Martin, St. Thomas, and St. Edraund ; as alſo fevcra} meeting. 
houſes for Proteſtant-HDiſſenters e 


nete 0 LITLED 
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the defired end fo effoctually, that the whole was finifhed in the 
ſpace of thirty nine years, being oonſecrated on the goth of No- 
vember 1238, in the prefence of King Henry III. and a great 
number of the principal nobility... - | frag 1 
his cathedral is one of the moſt elegant and regular Gothic 
ſtructures in the kingdom. It is built in the form of a lantern, 
with a ſpire in the middle, having nothing but buttreſſes and 
glaſs windows on the outfide, without any wall. The croſs 
aiſle is fo beautiful as to exceed every other we have met with in 
the kingdom. From the centre of the roof, which is 116-feet 
high, riſes a beautiful ſpire of free - tone, 4 10 feet high from the 
und, and eſteemed the talleſt in the kingdom. But the walls 
being little more than four inches thick at the top, it was tho 
too weak to ſuppart the bells; in confequence of which, thoſe 
for the ſervice of the church, which aze eight in number, hang 
in a ſtrong high- built tower at a ſmall diſtance from it; and the 
ſteeple of the cathedral has only one bell, which is rung when 
the biſhop comes to the choir. The dimenſions of this cathedral 
are as follow, viz. in length from Eaſt to Weſt 478 feet, of 
which the chotr is 220; the and ſide- aiſſes are feventy-bx, 
and the whole breadth of the croſs aille 2 10 feet. The outfide 


is magnificent, and adorned with a beautiful fimplicity and ele. 


gance. The tower has ſixteen lights, four on each fide ; -and its 
ornaments are pudicioully adapted to the body of the ſtructure. 
The ſpire received ſome damage by the dreadful ſtorm in 
1703, when it was propofed by the then Biſhop, Dr. Burnet, to 
take it down; but the matter being ſubmitted to the inſpection 
of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, that gentleman difapproved of the mo- 
tion, and directed, that it ſhould be ſtrengthened with bands of 
iron plates, which have ſo effetiually anſwered the deſign of that 
architect, that it is ſaid to be much ſtronger now than when it 


was firſt built. | | 


The inſide of the cathedral is ſupported by ſlender pillars, and: 
the prebendaries ſtalls are placed round the choir, with the own- 
ers names upon them in gilt letters. The biſhop's throne is 
ſupported by gilt pillars, and the roof of the choir is painted with 
figures of the ſaints, as large as life. The uſual boaſt of this 
ſtructure is contained in the following lines: 


As many days as in one year there be, _ 

So many windows in one church we ſee ; 

As many matble pillars there appear, 0 
As there are hours throughout the fleeting year; 
As many gates as moons one year do view : _ 
Strange tale to tell, yet not more ſtrange than true. 


The organ, which is fixed over the entrance of the choic; is 


very large, being twenty feet broad, and forty high to the tog of 


its ofnaments. It has fifty ſtops, which are eighteen more than 
there are in the organ of St. Paul's cathedral in London; but the 
latter is much ſuperior in the ſweetneſs of its tone. | 
In the cathedral are ſeveral fine monuments, particularly thoſe 
of the Seymours, Dukes of Somerſet, and their families, together 
with Biſhop Jewel, and many others of its prelates. But the 


moſt remarkable is that of Lord Stourton, who in the reign. of 


- Philip and Mary murdered one of his tenants, and the crime 
being attended with many aggravating. circumſtances of cruelty; 


he was found guilty, during the receſs of parliament, and: re- 


ceived ſentence to be hanged, which, as we are told, was 

executed with a ſilken halter, being 

obtain. His friends applied ta the Biſhop of Saliſbury for leave 

to bury him in that cathedral, which requeſt the pretate refuſed 
$3 | a 


| 

| 

pun | 

were likely to die in mind of his pious intention. This anſwered | 
| 

| 

| 


I} joyed it without interruption. | 


all the favour he could: 


The town+houſe, where the ' buſineſs of tlie corporation is 
tranſacted, is a; very handſome edifice, and ir it is a picture 
of Queen Anne, done by the celebrated Datil. | It was pur- 
chaſed by this eity from the October Claud, who, during 
the - may of that princeſs, met at the Bell Tavern in Welw 
minſter. | Joy | 
It is remarkable, that from the nature of the foit on which 
this city is built, there is nut à cellar in any part of it, neither 
are there vaults in the churches or cathedral. So very damp is 
the ground, that the water riſes in the graves, and is ſometimes 
two feet high in the chapter-houfe, Veh £6 1 
The charitable foundations in this city are, three ſchools, in 
which x70 children are educated and clothed, and an hoſpital or 
college founded in 1683 by Biſhop» Ward, for che widows. of 
or clergymen, who have each 151. per annum. 

Before the Reformation, there were ſeveral religious houſes in 
Saliſbury ; but they were of ſuch ancient 
veſtige of either now remains. | | 

Nobert Wyvil, biſhop of this fee in the reign of Edward III. 
ſued William Montacute, Ear} of Saliſbury, by a writ Breve de 
Recto, to recover the caſtle and manor of Old Sarum ; but the 
earl, according to the notions of chivalry in that age, pleaded 
that he would: defend his title by fingle combat, to which the 
biſhop-agreed. Champions being procured by both parties, the 
| biſhop came into the field, ridiog on horfeback, being clothed in 
| white to the mid-leg; over his robe was a furcoat, and behind 
him rode a knight with his ſpear, and a page carrying his ſhield, 
The earl's champion came into the field much in the ſame man- 
ner, when, after a ſhort ſtay, both retired till the weapons they 
were to uſe in combat ſhould be firſt examined. During this 
ſpace, letters weve brought from the king, commanding both 
arties to deſiſt till ſuch time as inquiry could be made whether 
he had not a right to the caſtle prior to either of the diſputants: 

4 but it does not appear that any inquiry was ever made, as we 

find the earl. ſurrendered” his whole right of the caftle to the 

| biſhop for the conſideration of 2500 marks. 4 

The biſhops of Saliſbury were always chancellors of the noble 
order of the Garter till the reign of Henry VIII. when Cardinal 

Campeggio, an Italian, obtained this valuable dignity, but was 

4 ſoon after diſpoſſeſſed by the ſame prince for refuſing tb acknon- 

| ledge his ſupremacy. Eon that time till the reign of Charles I 

it was in lay hands, when Biſhop Wood petitioned the king that 

it might be again annexed to Saliſbury, which was granted; 
and thoſe prelates who have ſucceeded him have ever ſince ct 


date, that not the leaſt 


The riſe of the preſent city of Saliſbury as we have already 
obſerved, was owing: to its cathedral ; and no fooner was that 
ſtructure begun, than the buildings increaſed fo fait, that the 
| place was erected into a corporation even before the death ot 
| Henry TTE for Matthew of Weſtminſter, who lived and wrote 
in the beginning of the reign of Edward III. ſays, it was then 
a county of itſelf diſtin from Wiltſhire. It obtained its lf 
charter of incorporation from Queen Anne, by which it 
governed by a mayor, an high ſteward, a recorder, a depus 

recorder, twenty-four aldermen, of whom ten are alv# 
juſtices, thirty 'common-council men, a town. clerk, and' three 
; ſerjeants at mace. The repreſentatives in parliament are 
e by the corporation, the mayor being the retuming- 
er. ö Me 1 88 
The manufactures of this city are, flannels, druggets, and int 
cloths called Saliſbury-Whites. It is alſo famous tor the malt 
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_— ſciſſors and bone lace, and may be reckoned as 


ome bade 
It has two W 0 n 
is diſtant from London eighty>four miles. 


and beautiful | Wen 
keeping deer. The palace was built by King John ;- and in the 
reign of Henry II. about the year wy a ſynod was held here, 
occaſioned by the infolence of Becket, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
when. the king and peers allembled to witneſs to the biſhop's 
{ſwearing to a declaration which Henry had drawn up by way of 
recognition of the cuſtoms, and preragatives of the kings ol 
| England, which Becket had flagrantiy invaded. Theſe articles 

were, from the place where they were ſworn to, called the Con- 
ſtitutions of Clarendon... Henry III. called another council here 


on account of his minions, Gaveſtan and the Spencers; or on 
account of a plague and famine, which ſome authors ſay raged 
at that time with great violence in this county. . 

© Beſides the palace already mentioned, there was another 
{rucure in the park called the Queen's-Manor or Lodge, which 
is ſtill in being, as well as ſome parts of the king's, and between 
them is a ſubterraneous paſſage. Some writers are of opinion 
that this place ſhould be called Clarendon, from a remarkable 
Roman camp half a mile diſtant, which, it is ſaid, was either 
made, or repaired by Chlorus, father of Conſtantine the Great. 
It is of a circular form, ſituated on a dry chalky hill, and, from 
its appearance, muſt have been originally a very handſome for- 
Aification. Mig 1 6, 

On the South, adjoining to Clarendon-Park, is a ſmall village 


ſtery of canons regular, of the order of St. Auſtin, founded by 
King Henry II. tor only tour canons. It was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and at the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, its re- 
venues amounted to 1221. 8s. 6d. per annum. 
W1LTON, from whence the county receives its name, 1s a 
very ancient town, pleaſantly ſituated on the river Willey, about 
three miles from Saliſbury. | 
of a biſhop, founded by Edvard the Elder about the year 908. 
It was allo the ſhire-town, had twelve churches, and was very 
populous, the Stout Weſtern road paſſing through it. After 
the Conqueſt, King Stephen placed a garriſon here, to check the 
incurſions of the Empreſs 
Robert, Earl of Glouceſter, drove out the garriſon, and burnt the 
town, It was, however, ſoon after rebuilt, and would pro- 
bably have regained its former conſequence, had not Wyvil, 
| Biſhop of Saliſbury, procured a grant from Edward III. to turn 
the great Weſtern road through that city; the conſequence of 
which was, that Wilton gradually declined; but it has ſince re- 
covered, and is now a good town, and in a flouriſhing ſtate. 
Its principal ſupport is a manufactory of fine carpets, which is 
carried on to the greateſt perfection. 
This town received its charter of incorporation from 
Henry VIII. by which it is under the government of a mayor, 
a recorder, five aldermen, three capital burgeſſes, eleven com- 
mon- council, a town-clerk, and other proper officers. It has a 
good weekly- market on Wedneſday; and is diſtant from London 
eighty- Hive miles. | | 
What is moſt deſerving of a traveller's notice at Wilton, and 
indeed in this county, is the noble and magnificent ſeat of the 
Earl of Pembroke. It was began on the ruins of a ſequeſtered 
abbey towards the latter- end of the reign of Henry VIII. but 
not finiſhed till many years after, the noble proprietors having 
{pared neither pains nor expence to make it one of the moſt 
ſuperb ſeats in the kingdom. Great part of this ſtately edifice 
was finiſhed under the direction of Inigo Jones, and remains a 


The river Willey is formed into a canal before the houſe, and 
lies parallel to the road, which adds greatly to the beauty and 
health of the place. FO 

The paintings, buſtos, fine ſtatues, &c. at this noble ſear, 
which have been collected at different periods, are ſo judiciouſly 
placed, that it may with great propriety be called a Muſeum. 


minutely to deſcribe them: we thall, therefore, only point 
out thoſe that are the moſt remarkable. 


In the court before the front ſtands a column of white 


Venus, the ſame that was fet 
Genctrix, by Julius Cæſar. The thaft weighs between ſixty and 
ſeventy hundred weight, and is of one piece. It is thirteen feet 
and a half high, and twenty-two inches in diameter. This 
column was never erected fance it fell in the ruins of Old Rome, 
Ul it was ſet up here, with a Corinthian capital, and baſe: of 
white marble, which, with all its parts, makes it thirty-two feet 
high. On the lower fillet of this column are five letters, which 
having the proper vowels ſupplied, make Aſtarté, the name 


nations. 


OT OT RIOT ON Mp nvly 
8 kly-markets on Thurſdays and Saturdays ; and | 


i. About two, miles de the Eaſt af Saliſdury are the remains of | 
ine ancient royal ſeatcalled CLAxzENDON. It ſtands in a large 
il park, commedioully calculated for breeding and 


in the tenth-ycar-of his reign ; but the barons and commons did 
not appear, either from ſome diſguſt they had taken at the king 


called Ivv- CHURCH, once remarkable for having in it a mona- 


In the Saxon times it was the ſee 


aud's ſoldiers from Saliſbury ; but 


laſting monument of the ingenuity of that celebrated artiſt. | 


Egyptian granate, on the top of which is a very fine ſtatue of 


In the front of the houle is another piece of great antiquizy, 


They are fo numerous, that it would require a whole volume 


by which Venus - was warthipped among the ancient Eaſtern | 


Tub COUNTY or WILTS. 


being a ſtatue in black marble, brought l dhe, oncioat 
of Alexandria in in which the great Cambyſes lived, 


after his retum from ike conquelt of Perlia. It was brought b 
that conqueror. from. Peta, and is the repreſentation of one 


| their kings, deeſſed in his royal robes, and crowned with an 


Eaſtern diadem. | 
On the great gateway is a tower; and in the paſſage 
beneath is a ſtutue of the pst Shakefpear, dune by Scheemaker, 
in the fame attitude as that in Weſtminſter-Abbey, ouly the in- 
ar is different, being the following three lines from 
Abeth: 7 


Life's but 2 walking ſhadow, a poor * nk 

That ſtruts and frets his haur upon the ſtage, 

And then is heard no more: | 

In the middle of the inner court there is a pedeſtal, on whick 

ſtands the figure of a horſe as large us life. In this petleſtal are 
tour niches, each containing an antique ftatue. The firſt is 
Jupiter Ammon from Thrace, not only with rams horns, but 
with a whole ram on his thoulder: it was taken from a temple 
ſaid to have been built there by King Seſoltris. On the right. 
hand is the father of Julius Cæſar, when governor in Egypt. 
The next is Plautilla, the wife of Caracalla, dreſſed like Diana 
the huntreſs. And the fourth is the muſe Clio. In two painted 
niches in this court are the ſtatues of Attis, the high-prieſt of 
Cybele, and Autumnus with autumnal fruits; and in another 
nich of a pedeſtal is a ſtatue of Venus pickivg a thorn out of 
her foot ; the turn of the body is inimitable, and the expreſſion 
of pain in her countenance is extremely fine, On one fide of 
the gateway is the buſt of Pan, and on the other that of 
Olympia, the mother of Alexander the Great. | c 

n the porch leading into the veſtibule, built by Hans Hol- 
bein, are the buſts of Hannibal, Peſcrnnius Niger, Albinus, and 
Mittiades ; and within the veſtibule are thoſe of Pindar, Theo- 
hraſtus, Sophocles, Philemon, Tryphena, Vibius Varus, Lucius 
Ums when emperor, Didivs Julianus, Agrippina, Major, 
Ariſtophanes, and Caligula. Here are two columns of peacock 
marble, each nine feet ſeven inches in height; and in the middle 
of the veſtibule is the ſtatue of Apollo: he appears in à reftiag 
poſture, with his quiver hanging on a laurel. | | 

In the dining-room, on one fide of. the door, is a capital 
painting, by Tintoret, reprefenting Chriſt waſhing St. Peter's 
feet, the other diſciples being preſent; and on the other 
ſide is our Saviour riding into Jeruſalem on an aſs, by Andres 
Schiavone. | | 
In the drawing-room is a moſt capital painting by Rubens, of 
four children, repreſenting Our Saviour, an angel, St. John, 
and a little girl. The angel is lifting a lamb to St. John, who 
has his left hand upon it, and appears diſcourſing with Our 
Saviour as they are all ſitting cloſe together. Behind out Saviour 
is a tree, and a vine growing upon it, with grapes. The girl 
has hold of the vine with one hand, and in the other has a bunch 
of grapes, which the is offering to our Saviour. Here is alſo a 
painting by Michael Angelo, OY variety of fruits, vines 

owing upon a pomegranate tree, and two vintz ople, as 
Sa ates kd Fir Robert Dere gave Michael Angeles Widow 
300 piſtoles for this picture, it being a favourite one, which het 
buſband always kept for himſelf. There are alſo in this room 
the following pieces: A whole length of Demoeritus laughing, 
with a book in his hand, by Spagnolet. Leda and the Swan, by 
Leonardo da Vinci. Job and his three friends, by Andrea 
Sacchi. A Nativity, on copper, neatly finiſhed by Rubens. 
The Decollation of St. John, by Dobſon, an Engliſhman. This 
picture is fo finely painted, and with fuch ſtrong expreſſions, as 
to make him inferior to few of the beſt Italian maſters. The 
Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, by Raphael. This was in the 
collection at Mantua, and well known in Italy to be one of the 
firit that Raphael executed, The three kings making theit 
offerings, by Paul Veronefe, 

In the great hall is a ſtatue of Fauſtina, wife of Antoninus 
Pius, larger than the life; the drapery very good. Here is alſo a 
butt of Portia, wiſe of Brutus, with a picture of Brutus on het 
breaft, a necklace about her neck, and a diadem on her head. 
And among many other fine antiquities in this room, are the 
following: A queen of the Amazons, beautifal, thotigh its a 
warlike action, being on one knee, as under a horſe, defending 
herſelf in battle, by Cleomenes. Here is alſo a Sarcophaghs. 
In the middle of the front is 2 cifcle, wherein is repreſented the 
half lengths of a man and a woman, fos whom it may be ſup- 


| poſed the tomb was made; the other part of the front is fluted 
up before the temple of Venus 


Work; at one end is a lion with an unicorn under him; at the 
other end a lion, with a wild boar under him; at the bottom 
under the circle are two maſks, one of them bearded, the otlier 
having a veil upon the upper part. Here is alfo another Sarco- 
phagus, adorned with @ tine column of the Corinthian order; 
and at each end is a griffin. In the: gallery of this hall are five 
ſuits of armour; that in the middle was William, Earl of Pe- 
broke's ; the other four, and parts of five more ſuits in the lower 
part of the hall, were taken from the following noble perſons, on 
the following occaſions. This earl, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
was captain-general of the Engliſh forces at the fiege ©? 
St. Quintin, at which ſiege were taken priſoners the corftable 

Montmorency, 


* * 


ö - 
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Mon „Montheron, his ſon, with the Dukes of Mont- 
penſier and Longueville, Lewis of Gonzaga, afterwards Duke 
of Nevers, the Ma | n 
was afterwards murdered in the maſſacre at Paris, and his brother, 
not to mention John de Bourbon, Duke of Anguien, hO was 
found dead among the ſlain. Here are alſo ſome of the weapons 


„ 


which were taken at the ſame time. ER 

At the bottom of what is called the Brown Staircaſe is the 
tomb of Aurelius Epaphroditus. This monument is one of the 
fineſt and moſt inſtructive ever ſeen; The excellence of the 
work, and correctneſs of the deſign, would eaſily inform us it muſt 
be a piece of ſome Greek artiſt, even though the place where it 
was found did not. It was à tomb fear Athens, Which was 
diſcovered by ſome travellers; who brought it over into France, 
to preſent it to Cardinal Richlieu; It is of White marble, ſix 
feet four inches long, and two feet broad, and about the ſame 


height, taking in the cover; which is abbüt two inches and a 


half thick; the cover is raiſed about one foat higher before, and 
is adorned with ſome figures in bas relief which relate to the 
Riſtory preſented below. The inner ſuperfice of the tomb is 

lain, with a riſing of about one inch in the place where the 

ead of the deceaſed ſhould reſt. The epitaph, which is in 
Greek, is to this purpoſe: “ To the Gods, the manes: Antonia 
Valeria hath made this tomb for Aurelius Epaphroditus, her huſ- 
band. There ſtands. upon this tomb a coloſſal buſt of Alex- 


ander the Great, of the beſt Greek ſculpture; Meduſa's head 
is on the breaſt plate, and a lion's face appears on the helmet, | 


which has a peculiar creſt on it. 


In the White Marble Table-Room, among other pictures, is 
a fine painting, by Palma, of John the Baptiſt, preaching in 
the, wilderneſs, containing twenty figures as large as the life. 
In it are the faces of Tintoret and Titian; it coſt Philip, Earl 
of Pembroke, ſix hundred piſtoles. In the window of this 
room is a ſtatue of Iſis. She has the flower of the Lotus on 
her head; is in a bending poſition, and her whole legs and arms 
appear round, not as commonly in Egyptian ſtatues, which were 

ſn and; formal, ſhewing only the feet. This was reckoned the 
oldeſt, and by the Mazarine catalogue, the only one known with 
that improvement. It is, 2 group, for ſhe holds betwixt her 
knees; Oſiris, her huſband, in a coffin open, in one of whoſe 
hands is a paſtoral ſtaff, crooked at the end as a ſhepherd's. ' In 
the other hand is an inſtrument of diſcipline like a whip; the 
ſymbol of power to protect and puniſh. On his head is an an- 
cient diadem or mitre, being triple, yet not as the pope's crown, 
but rather like the mitre of a biſhop, only with three points in- 


ſtead of two at the top; Orus, her ſon, is about her neck. 
ieroglyphics quite round the 


There are great multitudes of h 
bottom, and behind the ſtatue. | Ni 
On a jaſper marble table in the Cube-Room is a nuptial 
vale, repreſenting the whole ceremony of a Greek wedding 
from the beginning of the ſacrifice to the waſhing of the bride's 
feet: it is a very fine piece of workmanſhip. And on a marble 
table here, the produce of Mount-Edgecumbe, is an ancient 
Greek triangular altar to Bacchus; on one ſide Silenus holds a 
torch inverted. in his right-hand, in his left a baſket full of fruit; 
on another fide is an attendant of Bacchus dancing with one foot 
up, and a thyrſus in his right-hand; in his left-hand a bowl, 
and the ſkin of a beaſt on his arm; on the other ſide is a Bacchus 
_ dancing, in a thin long garment. Upon this altar ſtands a little 


ſtatue of Bacchus, wit grapes, and with the ſnake, the peculiar 


| ſymbol of the Egyptian Bacchus. 


Here is, alſo an alto relievo of Pyrrhus, the ſon of Achilles; | 


it is an oval, and has a ſplendid aſpect, as of a very large gem; 


| 


[| © I be Lob#y,"between the Great. Room and what ig, 


rſhal-of St. André, Admiral Coligny, Wh; 
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the King's? Bad- Chamber, a8. painting of Neptune and Am. 


hitrite, with. ſeveral other _ by Lucca Giordano 5 


in a ſhock dog 8 Sg) Ane 
woman with a ſhock deg by” Ci 9. St. Sebaſtig 

'with arrows, by Benedetto Bal!“ A Half. iength of Titan due 
bimſelf. And a Nativity, by John Van Eych, painted in 10 1 
Here is alſo a very curious fiece of ancient-painting, bei ; ay 


elegant repreſentation of King Richard FI." in his youth n 
| de ee . — 50 e In one he ſis Ne — 
ing 8 Patron faigits, St. John Baptiſt, King Ednmnd 
and King Edward the Confeſſer, having à crown on his head, 
'clad in u robe vadorned with! white harts and broom-cogs i, 


* 


adona/ . Carte Dole. A ou 
by Corre 


thus hes: tayinp*to the Virgin Mary Wick the infant”; 
— her table, lie is ſurroun i _ 


Woe IR SEES.” 
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the face is porphyry, which the Cardinal Mazarine fo much 


. valued as to finiſh his dreſs with a helmet of different coloured 
marble, Likewiſe a ſquare altar, each of the ſides of which has a 
divinity, Jupiter, Mars, Diana, and Juno. Upon this altar 


| 


ſtands a little ſtatue of an ancient prieſt with a Phrygian cap. 


ſacrificing a hog to Iſis. , Here is alſo a repreſentation - of 
Timolus, an ancient law-giver, and founder of a colony in the 
time of Apollo. This is a fine ſculpture, and much adorncd, 
and ſtands upon a grey nate table, which belonged to a 


temple, and was for the ſacrificing of leſſer animals, as birds, 


&c, That the blood might not run over the edges, it has a. 
remarkable channel, .as large as to lay one's finger in, round the 
utmoſt edge of the four ſides of the flat next the moulding, and 
in the middle of one of the channels is a hole for the blood to run 


through. 


In the Great Room is the celebrated Family-Piece, by Van- 


dyke, which conſiſts of ten whole lengths; the two principal, 
which are ſitting, are. FEhilip, Earl of Pembroke, and his lady; 
on. the right-hand ſtand their five ſons, Charles, Lord Herbert, 


Philip, afterwards Lord Herbert, William, James, and John; 


on the left, their daughter, Anne Sophia, and her huſband, Robert, 
Earl of Caernarvon; before them Lady Mary, daughter of George, 
Duke of Buckingham, and wife to Charles, Lord Herbert; and 
above in the clouds are two ſons and a daughter who died young. 
On dere of the great picture, over a door, is an halt 
length of King Charles I. and on the left-hand, over a door, an 
halt length of his queen, both by Vandyke. There are alſo ſeveral 
other portraits in this room by the ſame maſter ; and likewiſe 
ſome fine antique buſts. The paintings on. the ceiling are by 
Tommaſo, and repreſent ſeveral ſtories of Perſeus. 
3 


| ungen with Chriſlian virtues in 
the ſhapes of uiigels. with collars of broom . cd aboirt their neck; 

and white hats on their v6ſ6w1s j dne holding up the banner o 
the croſs before theim And on the ground are flies and! roſes, 


St. John Baptift bonds 2 laemb im his zeftl rm; King Edward the 


:Confeſſor holds a ring between the'thumb 1 his - 


" left-hand; King Etlmund' Rolds an arrow in his left-hand: al 
their right-hamivare ditectodt tu King Richard, as preſenting bim 
to our Savidur, :who rectines Rimfelf in a very kind manner 
towards them. Phere Are de ven angels repreſented, each of 


— 
* 


them having a wreath of White wfes round their heads. The 


diſpoſition of their counterantes; and action of their hands, are 
deſigned to ſhew'that their attentien is employed about Richard, 
On the glory round our Saviour's head you may fee the croſz 
repreſented in it, and round the extremity of the orb are ſmall 
branches of therns. On two bfaſs plates at the bottom of the 
picture is engraved, ** Invention of painting in Oil, 1410.” Hollar 
engraved and dedicated it to King Charles I. and called it Tabula 
Antiqua of King Richard II. with his three ſaints and patrons, 
St. John Baptiſt; St. Edmund, and Edward the Confeſſor. 
In what is called the King's Bed. Chamber is the half. length 
of a gentleman, ſuppoſed to be Prince Rupert, by Vandyke; 


and on an antique marble table is Marcus Aurelius on horſeback, 


made at Athens, and ſo-eſteemed, that the ſculptor was ſent for 
to Rome to make that which is there in copper as big as the life, 
The perſon is in the ſame: poſture, but this is a Macedonian 
horſe, ſmall and of marble 5 to prevent the breaking, Cardinal 
Mazarine had one fide cemented. to a marble, which comes out 
at the bottom, ſquared as a pavement, on which the horſe ap- 
pears as walking 0, Fo END 
In the'icorner-room is Andromache fainting, on her hearing 
of the death of her huſband} Hector. There are twenty-five 
figures.in this piece. There are alſo the following paintings 
here: Mars and . Venus, by Vanderwerfe. St. Anthony, by 
Correggio.. The diſcovery of Achilles, by Salviati. Belſhazzar's 
feaſt, containing a great variety of figures, by Old Frank. 
A Madona, very ſine, by Carlo Maratti. A fine piece, by 
Michael Angelo, repreſenting Chriſt taken from the Gros two 
boys 5 the arms, and the Virgin devoutly ſtretching 
out her hands. At a diſtance appears the three croſſes, and a 
group of little figures with horſes. It was made for Henry II. 
King of France, which he gave to his miſtreſs Diana Valentinois, 
and therefore two Vs. are on a palette hung on one of the trees; 
and on the painted flat frame, in one corner, are the arms of 
France, in another a monogram of the firſt letters of their names; 
the other two corners contain the emblems of Diana, three halſ- 
moons in one, and a quiver and bow in the other. 3 
Here is alſo another painting of Chriſt taken down from the 
croſs, by Albert Durer, containing ten other figures, with 
ſtrong expreſſions of the ſolemnity. The Virgin has her right- 
hand under our Saviour's head, as lifting him up, while Jolcph 
of Arimathea, ho is richly dreſſed, is wrapping the linen cloth 
round him. Behind Joſeph are two men, one of whom has the 
ſuperſcription in his hands, and the crown of thorns upon his 
arm; the other appears talking to him, pointing with one hand 
to the Virgin, and the other towards Joſeph. On the other {ide 
is St. John with his hands ſolded together, ſhewing great con- 
cern. Mary Magdalene is wiping off the blood, and wrapping 
the linen round our Saviour's * Mary, the Virgin's ſiſter, is 


ſpeaking to Nicademus, who gives orders about the ſpiccs. 


Behind are to men, one holds the nails taken from the croſs, 
the other the hammers and pincers. Here the tomb is ſeen, the 
people rolling the ſtone from the entrance of it, and Mount- 
Calvary, with bones and ſkulls ſcattered about where the croſſes 
ſtand, with a view of the multitude returning into Jeruſalem; at 
a diſtance a landſcape, with rocks, &c. Here is alſo a fine piece 
by Salvator Roſa, repreſenting Bacchus on an altar in a wood, 
many figures about it celebrating his myſteries, and ſhewing 3 
great ſpirit in different poſtures. The light darts through the 
wood ina moſt agreeable manner. | 
On the ceiling of this room is the Converſion of St. fm 
painted by Lucca Giordano. In the cloſet is Mary Magdalene, 
Titian. St. Sebaſtian. ſhot with arrows, by Paul Veronele. 
King Edward VI. by Hans Holbein. The Judgment of Paris, 
by Rotenhamer ; and a landſcape, by Claude Lorrain. An 
ancient buſt of Epicurus, which was much yalued by Cardin 
Mazarine, in whoſe poſſeſſion it was, there being no other 0 
this philoſopher. This room is at the Eaſt-end of Inigo — $ 
building, 
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uns orig! 


Apollo, of the fineſt Greek ſculpture; he ſtands in a gentee] | 


hunting in the heat, and being dil, the: 


to have been in the time of the beſt ſculptors. What is remark- 


. 
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75 ing, the whole of whichiseſteeme a very complete piece | 
Ml 3 of theſe apartments. ĩs the: following view : 
nde ur rather a beautiſul Ian, planted with. various trees; 
Ace hich Eart Henry much enlarged ; abe bridge, which | 
2 dart built frorn Halladiols defgn; between ſome: fine large oe- 
2 a fall of water by che ſteble bridge; a pia za, the front of 
2 by Inigo Jones; a wood in the park upon a hill, on ; 
2 ſands, in one part, a thatched houſe, in another, an 
poſta ſtatue of Marcus Aureliſis u an arch, the proſpect 
n that Jide being terminated” with the plains or downs, on 
which-980 the horſe - races; the engine-houſe with two orna- 
1 fronts, one front towards the houſe, the other towards 
the tk; the cold bath, and upon it a complete caſt of the fine 
me of Antoninus at Rome; an arcade, the front of which | 
ciginally the front of a grotto, by Inigo Jones; not only 
the ſpire, but the whole We front of Saliſbury-Cathedral, 
Clarendon- Park, and places adjacent. 3 
In the Stone - Hall is the ſtatue. of the muſe Urania, with her 
ſymbol cut on the plinth, with ſo reverend an air of old age, 
x 'Cardinal:Mazanne would not ſuffer any part of it to be 
"mended. Here are. alſo theifollowing antiques: abafſo-relievo, | 


— 


r _—_— - 


2 tnſoriptio dn h,, the writing in the ſueceffve 
Ines going:torwand and:bickward;- ft from left-to-right, then 


{roi right ito left, as they turn or guide oxen in the ploughing | 
of lands. This was eſtenmed the moſt ancient way of writing, 1 
and proves che great antiquity of this marble. The ſtatue of 


we, with the middle af the bow an his defthand: it was 

ound in the earth gear Epheſus; in it were mixed ſome mine- 

Tals, which have giuen it à ſtain chat makes it lock like old 
ivory; his ſandal as a fine ſentation of the ancient ſhape and 
manner of fixingat- Avery large alto: rehevo, weighing about 
aton and a half, that was a frieze ina Greek temple of Diana 
and Apollo; it repreſents the ſtory of Niobe and her children, 
c. Here-are ſeven ſons and ſeven ounce ſuppoſed te be 
mother, &c. come 
out of the ſhade in which they are, and ſave two of them; all | 
the figures and trees, eſpecially the horſes on which the ſons 
zide, are ſo high, that the heads and .necks ſtand, off without 


' touebing the marble behind. The foreſt Cithæron in Bræotia, 


in which they are hunting, is finely repreſented; and at a 
diſtance, by ſome of the trees, Sylvanus, the divinity of the 
weods, ſits looking on with a grave concern. Here are twenty » 
figures: Syhanus and three ald men; che. father and two uncles, 
or tutors, and tyo old women ;-the mother and a nurſe, or aunt; 
Jeven ſous, ant ſeven daughters; alſo five horſes ; two of the | 
oungelt ſons art on foot, as are the daughters. The front of | 
Mel r's tomb cut off from .the-xeſt, of fine Greek marble, 
With thirteen figures, beſidos a dog and the boar's head; the 
whole hiſtory is repreſented, from he firſt quarrel about the 
bonr's head till the burning of the fatal brand, and the carrying 
of him away to he ee My 6 | -— 
In the aſſo - Relievo- Room is an old Greek Moſaic teſſelated 
work, the pieces of marble of various colours, not only flat, but 
riſing as the figures; it repreſents the garden of Heſperides. 
Here are alſo the totiowing fine antiques: the ſtatue of Venus 
aſleep, upon a table ſtained with figures, and ge 2h it is a 
fine Greek ſculpture, and of great antiquity. An alto-relievo, 
2 Greck woman dancing a child upon her foot, in porphyry. 
An alto-relicvo, a prieſteſs bringing a ſheep for a ſacrifice: there 
ure two altars, upon the one there is a fire, on the other an 
aol. A Greek relievo of the very fineſt work, an Oriental | 
alabaſter: here are eleven figures beſides a dog; thoſe on the 
foremalt ground in alto-rchevo: it is of 'Ulyttes, who is gone 
down into the cave to Calypſo, where they are kneeling -round 
a fire. The. cave is within a moſt beautiful ruin of architecture, 
which has a fine frieze of figures, ſeveral of which are on horſes. 
The other figures are of Ulyſſes's attendants and ſpeRators, ' 
ſome of which are: got upon the ruins. A Greek alto-relievo 
of very curious work: it is a female Victoria; ſhe has a 


wreathed corona in each hand, which ſhe holds over two cap- 
tives bound at her feet. There are a great-many weapons of 
war, with armour and enſigus, and a very particular trumpet. 
——An alto-relievo, Venus, and Cupid fucking. She is ſitting | 
under a large rich carved canapy. Mars is fitting in rich ac- 
coutrements, by which we may diſtinctly ſee the antique man- 
ner of putting on all the parts, from the helmet to the very 
feet. There is a very particular emblem of a Cupid fitting, but | 
his wings, tail, and feet are like a cock. At the bottom are ' 
two doves billing, and a cat defending herſelf from a dog. 
A very high -ajto-rclievo of Marcus Aurelius and Fauftina, as 
dig as the life. This is upon a rey moor- ſtone table.——An | 
alto-relievo, from a-temple of Bacchus. By the work it appears 
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* 


able, the thyrſus, or ſceptre of Bacchus, has here the addition 
of bunches of grapes. There is a vine ſhooting up from the 
bottom, which is Of the very fineſt ſeulpture.— A ſtatue of 
Cleopatra, with Cæſarion, heron, by Julivs-Czfar, ſucking on | 
her lap; her ſcat is an Egyptian improvement for ſoftneſs, and 

ſo as to ſit higher or lower as they pleaſed. The bottom has 
a layer like ſhort bolſters, the next over them croſs the contrary 
way, Gp on to the height that they would fit, Her 

0. 36, | 


"mon = 


Poſture. is vory natural, and her lochs hang gracefully on her 
ſhoulders, ' | | | 

In the Bugle-Room, :umong:otherantiques, are the nl 
an alto-relievo repreſenting a bull, Whoſe head is adorned with 
a mitre andi fillots, the middle of his belly bound round with a 
ribbon. Me that ſacrifices is naked, with his head laureuted; 
he leads the bull with his right hand; the popa, or prieſt, fol- 
lows behind laureated likewiſe, and elothed from the navel to 
his knees; in his Tightihand is a ſacrificing olla, or pot, and in 
his left-hand is the axe. Two prieſts, or miniſters of the 
prieſt, as going before the victim; one of them is playing upon 
two pipes, the other ſtands laureated, prepared to do his office, 
with an earthen «chalice or ſimpulum in his right-hand, and a 
patera un this luft. upiter :fits:on-the right-hand of Juno, on 
mount Olympus, with his thunder-bolt in his right-hand, and 
embxacing her with his left, who embraces him with her right- 
hand, both naked to the navel; before them is a fire blazin 
upon an altar, and a prieſt ſtanding, with a very long robe, an 
bare- headed, cafting ſomething into the fire. Cleopatra with 
the aſp in a covered vaſe ; ſhe is here repreſented as having it 
ready, but does not ſhew it. —— The ornament of a pedeſtal 
belonging to a victor; it repreſents very particularly ſome of 
the ancient Greek Here are {viral peculiar circum- 
ſtances: Neptune, as the Judge, is the only figure fitting ; 
Saturn ſtands behind; at the end of the relievo is a handſome 
piece of architecture, ſomething higher than the heads of the 
perſons, and is as a portico to terminate the end of their run- 
ning; in it are Mars and Venus, minding each other only; 
over them is a Cupid, who has in his hand a peculiar light, 
not long as a torch, but as a lamp in the palm of his hand; 
two young men are running, ſuppoſed to have ſet out from 
the end Where Neptune is, and one is almoſt got to the end 
terminated by the building; he has ſuch a light in his hand as 
Cupid has. (Antiquaries ſpeak of the exerciſe of running in 
this manner with a light.) The other young man, who is 
running after him, has an oar in his hand of the antique form; 
in the middle ſpace of the place for the exerciſes are two ſtrong- 
made men with'beards ; they ſhew another ſort of trial, not of 
motion, as the young men, but of ſtrength ; one of their hands 
is tied to the-other's two hands; in this it is ſuppoſed they took 
turns to try which could-pull-the other furtheſt after them. 

In the Stone- Room, among other antiques, is a very ancient 
conſular chair, called Sella Curulis; the back is in three parts; 
the middle part is in the ſhape of a term; on the top is a 
ibifrons; the faces are of a young man and a young woman, as 
the gemi of Rome; there is an iron goes throngh the ſhoulder- 
part of the term, which gradually ſlopes down about fix inches, 
and is there faſtened to the tops of the other two parts, which 
are of braſs, as is the term alſo, ornamented with ſilver; the 
two ore: legs are iron; the ſeat is an old thick board. 

Among the great number of curioſities belonging to this 


noble ſeat, the (geometrical ſtaircaſe is worthy of obſervation ; 


it is an admirable piece of workmanſhip, and the firſt of the 
kind ever executed in this country. It is ſaid that it was in a 
part of -this houſe the celebrated Sir Philip Sydney wrote the 
hiſtory of the Counteſs of Pembroke's Arcadia; and on the 
bottom pannels of the Cube-Room are painted ſundry ſcenes, 
taken from that allegorical romance. | 

On the South-ſide of the houſe are the gardens, which are 
laid out with much taſte and elegance. Part of the river is 
brought in a canal through one part of them; and over it is 
erected the Palladian-Bridge, which is eſteemed one of the moſt 
beautiful ſtructures of that kind in England. After croſſing this 
bridge, you aſcend an hill, from whence there is a complete 
view of 'Salifbury-Cathedial, and an extenſive proſpect over the 
athacent country. Beyond this hill is the great park, whete 
there is a hare-Warren. 6 

The late earl, who had a fine taſte for architecture, intended 
to have made conſiderable improvements in the gardens; but 
he did not live to finiſh them. Among others, one of his de- 
ſigned alterations was, to have taken down the walls, and made 
ha!-ha!'s in their ſtead, which would certainly have been a 
conſiderable addition-to the beauties of the garden. 

Every perſon concerned in deſigning and finiſhing this noble 
ſeat, have been men of fine taſte and ſolid judgment, not jum- 
bling art and nature together, but making the one aſſiſtant to 
the other : 


Something there is more needful than expence, 

« And ſomething previous e' en to taſte — tis ſenſe ; 

Good ſenſe, which only is the gift of heav'n, 

« And though no ſcience, fairly worth the an 
| Tork. 


Loxcroxp, a village pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the 


river Avon, and to the th-Eaſt of Wilton, is remarkable 
for having in it the feat of Lord Viſcount Folkſtone. The houſe, 


which was built in the reign of James I. is of a triangular 
form, with round towers at each corner, in which are the 


dining-room, library, and chapel. Though the rooms are not 

large, yet they are very convenient, and elegantly decorated in 

the modern taſte. The gallery = exceeding 
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authority was delegated to, and lodged in, the prieſthood only. 
Hence the Druids had an uncontrolled power over the minds | horror, or ridicule, than to. inſpire reverence or reſpect. Un- 


moſt cruel death. 
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tains ſome admirable pictures, executed by the greateſt maſters : 
at each end is a landſcape by Claude Lorraine, the one a riſing, 
the other a ſetting ſun, which are eſteemed two of the beſt pieces 
of that great 2 now in the kingdom. The pictures, fur- 


niture, and fitting- up of this gallery, are ſaid to have colt 10,000]. 


The form of this houſe is ſo remarkable, that it is ſaid there is 
only one like it in England, which was ereQed by the ſame per- 


ſon, and. is ſituated at about the diſtance of ſix miles. 


On the other ſide of the river Avon, near Lord Folkſtone's 
ſeat, is that of Lord Feverſham. It is ſituated. on a riſing hill, 
and commands a moſt delightful proſpe& of the winding courſe 

| | []-groves, conſecrated. to their deities, - Theſe gr 


of the river, and the adjacent country. mn 


. is 


1 


and the houſes, though plain, are neat, the ſtreets well paved, 


and the adjacent fields tinely cultivated. The government of 


the town is veſted in a mayor choſen at the court-leet of the 
. manor : it has ſent members to parliament ever ſince the origi- 


nal ſummons, who are choſen by all the houſekeepers paying 


ſcot and lot. It has a weekly-market on Friday, and is diſtant 


from London eighty-three miles. 0 F237 
Proceeding to the Weſt, from the neighbourhood of Saliſbury, 


we come to that ſpacious, track of land the Wiltſhire-Downs, 


though better known by the name of Saliſbury-Plain. This is 


one of the moſt agreeable ſpots in the kingdom: on ſome parts 
of it are fed great numbers of cattle, while other parts are well 


cultivated, and produce great quantities of the moſt excellent 


corn. Theſe downs extend from Eaſt to Weſt about fifty miles, 


and are in ſome places from thirty-five to forty in breadth, On 
various parts of them are a great number of barrows, the re- 
mains of temples, and the traces of many Britiſh, Roman, 
aniſh camps and fortifications ; but the greatelt 
curioſity, and which moſt attracts the attention of a traveller, || multitude, who - deemed: it the happy omen, of a 
is a famous temple of the. ancient Druids, called Stonehenge, 6 et v6 


Saxon, and 


ſituated about eight miles to the North of Saliſbpury. 
Before we give a deſcription of 


olity, to preſent our readers with ſome account of thoſe people 


by whom this building was erected, as alſo. the nature of their || Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Andates, their goddeſs of 
religious ſentiments, which we ſhall do in as conciſe a manner || victory, and others of a ſubordinate. claſs 5. to them. after the 


as ſo intereſting a ſubject will admit. 


The Druids were a body of men, who, though generally 
conſidered as prieſts, ated. in a civil as well as eccleſiaſtical :J] oblations, invocations, and thankſgivings. They had, in com. 
capacity. The reaſon of their becoming poſſeſſed of the-ſecular -}| mon with other idolatrous people, both ancient and modem, 
as well as clerical authority, was owing to a notion being pre- 
valent among the people, that none ou to ſubmit to puniſh- 


ment for any crime whatever, but by divine authority; which 


and perſons of the laity; exempted from taxes, excuſed from 


military ſervices, arbitrators in civil concerns, judges in criminal 


matters, and public oracles of the community, it muſt be 
imagined that their ſentences were without appeal ; indeed, few 
dared to diſpute their infallibility ; but if, by chance, an indi- 
vidual had ſo much temerity, he was puniſhed by an excom- 
munication ſo dreadful, as to be deemed more terrible than the 
From that moment he was conſidered as a 
perſon abandoned by God and men; univerſally hated and 
contemned, no one would aſſociate with him; but he was ſuf- 
fered to drag through a miſerable exiſtence, till penury or forrow 
ſnatched him from a world in which he could obtain neither 
pity or relief. | | 

Theſe people were under no apprehenſion that their influence 
could ever decline; being ſolely intruſted with the education of 
youth, they from infancy ſecured the reſpect of the people, and 
implanted that awe 1n their juvenile breaſts, which increaſed 
with their years, and at length ripened into the moſt permanent 
and profound veneration. They were of three claſſes, viz. 
Druids, properly ſo called, Bards, and Eubates, or Vates. 

The firſt claſs preſided over, and regulated all public affairs, 
both in ſpirituals and temporals ; their deciſions were final over 
life and effects, and a principal part of their buſineſs was to 
direct and adjuſt all public ſacrifices, and religious ceremonies. 
They were under the direction of a principal elected by them- 
ſelves, and ſtyled Arch-Druid, whoſe authority extended fo far 
as to call to account, and depoſe the ſecular prince, whenever 
he thought proper. : | | 

The ſecond claſs, or the Bards, were the national preceptors, 
having the care of educating the children of both ſexes and all 
ranks. It was likewiſe their buſineſs to compoſe verſes in 
commemoration of their heroes, and other eminent. people, and 
to furniſh ſongs upon all public occaſions, which they ſung to 
the ſound of harps. | 

The third IA or the Eubates, were ſkilled in phyſic, natural 
philoſophy, aſtronomy, magic, divination, augury, &c. 

It appears from hence that the Druids in general poſleſſed, 
not only all the power and learning, but the principal archives, 
and places of truſt in the nation; for they were the only prieſts, 
magiſtrates, preceptors, poets, muſicians, phyſicians, philoſo- 

hers, orators, aſtronomers, magicians, &c. in the kingdom. 

t is not, therefore, ſurpriſing, that the principal people ſhould 


be ambitious to get their children and relations admitted into 


| this diſtinguiſhed piece of 
antiquity, it may not be improper, as a matter of equal curi- 


Dowrxrox, or [DUNCKTON, is an ancient borough by pre- 
ſcription, and a manor belonging to the Biſhop of Wincheſter. 
The town is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Avon ;- 


J 
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1 


: 
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| happened among them, it was upon the death of their 


other occaſions they acted with great juſtice; 


ſome·- of their claſſes 3 and that the vulgar — 
with as much veneration as they did their deities, Whoſe then 
diate agents they imagined: they were. If any diſturbance ® 
ton 
when ſuch earneſt endeavours were made to get ap lat, 
that honourable and powerful oſſice, that the freedom bean 
was frequently diſturbed by appeals to the fword. j; — 
; Oderation ' { 
tereſtedneſs, and temperance, | which at once derbe You 
creaſed that reſpe&- the people naturally entertained * in. 
Their adoration; and religious ceremonies were yore... 


P . 


. poſed of, ſurrounded by, and fenced in with lofty oaktres, . 
they held ſacred that towering, monarch of the Britiſh ol he, 


in particular, is now unknown; yet it is remarkable. ee 
ancient ruſtic natives of this: iſland ſhould adore that N te 
ſacred production of the earth, which the more refined wh a 
inhabitants, ought to revere as their principal bulwa 1 is 8 
Main. SY EE" ©; 104-459 + OULU IT {72 1941 019 | by 
The Druids took occaſion; in moſt of their various 


| . 8 ceremo 5 
to uſe ſome of the members of this tree. Their 3 


1.4 
aitars Were 


covered with its branches, their victims adorned with the Tma 

boughs, and all who were concerned in the facrifices one 
themſelves with garlands made of its leaves. The miſlete 

which nature had taught to grow on, and embrace the dung 
Oak, came in for a ſhare of their veneration. They deemed 
the peculiar gift of Proyidence, and held its virtues univerſal 0 
medicine. It was yearly ſought for, particularly on the fir} . 
of the firſt. ne moon in the year, when a proper branch being 
ſelected, a principal Druid mounted the tree to which 
cut it with a pruning- knife, and carefully wrapped: it 
garments, amidſt the joyous acclamations of the 


tt Clune 

. 8* 
up in hx 
enraptured 
eee e n 

Their religious tenets teemed with the groſſeſt ſuperſſitions 
and enjoined human ſacrifices as oblations to their deitics, The 
firſt part they had in common with the Celts and Gauls, and 
the latter they learned from the Phœnicians. Their deities were, 


Roman invaſion, they added Minerva, Diana, and Hercules, 
Their worſhip conſiſted in human and other facrifices, expiatory 


the-caſtom of making their idols hideouſly ugly, which evinces, 
that idolatry in general was, and {till is, formed more on feat 
than love; as the figures, which image-worſhippers are univer- 
ſally pleaſed to give their deities, ſeem rather calculated to excite 


acquainted with the awful and 'amiable attributes of the true 
Deity, ignorant and barbarous nations, in all ages, have formed 
their religious opinions more on apprehenſion than admiration. 
The Druids never ſuffered either their maxims or their ſci- 
ences to be committed to writing; therefore all their ceremonies 
and literary precepts were performed and delivered extempoxe. 
This reſtriction was founded on two motives ; the one, that the 
vulgar ſhould not become acquainted with their myſterious 
learning by means of any manuſcripts which might accidentally 
fall into their hands: and the other, that the retentive facultics 
of their pupils might be invigorated by continual exerciſe. 
Though their idolatry was abominable, and their human ſacri- 
hces execrable, yet their moral philoſophy hath been the admi- 
ration of after-ages, and many of their maxims which ſtand on 
record have met with the eulogiums of the molt celebrated and 
poliſhed writers. EY 2 
Having met with a valuable and curious manuſcript in verſe, 
containing the tenets of thoſe people, we have extracted ſome 
of their principal ones, which we ſhall here inſert for the infor- 
mation of our readers, | | 


THE DRUIDS SYSTEM OF . GENERAL 
AND RELATIVE DUTIES. 


I. RELIGITOus. 


One God ſupreme the univerſe does ſway, 
With rev'rence his omnipotence obey; 
And know that all we poſlibly can name, 
From heav'n itſelf originally came: = 
Let no mean thoughts of diſſolution fright, | 
Or damp your ſpirits with the dews of night: 
The ſoul's immortal, and can never die; 
Then death, and all his dreadful train, defy : 
For frail exiſtence no vain efforts make, 
Nor fear to loſe what he wants pow'r to take. 
If awful vengeance ever ſhall be hurl'd 
By nature's God againſt a ſinful world; 
In dreadful deluges We muſt expire, 
Or elſe conſume in rapid flames of fire. 2 
In theſe tremendous elements alone 
Mankind ſhall perith, and their fins atone, __ - 3 
| QUINN 
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10 er world is ready to receive | 
ws Tmmortal.ſouls, that earthly bodies leave; 
IJ Toduſt the periſhable parts return, 
But at the grave eterna ſpirits ſpurn. 
© And if in-virtue's paths they trod below, 
In heav'nly manſions tis their fate to glow ; 
But if by vice enſlav d, their doom's to roam 
Without 4 heav'nly, or an earthly home, 
On vour young offspring ſpend your utmoſt care, 
And 7 55 — early ſeeds of vice beware; 
© '**This noble taſt you can't commence too ſoon, 
Expand theiz/virtues, and their follies prune ; . 
4 Their youthtul minds, like melted wax impreſs, 
And heav'n's fair image in their fouls exprels. 


—_ 


uren. 


Children muſt from their parents be remoy'd; 
Tho! fondly priz d. and tenderly belov'd; 
Till fourteen times the ſun, with radiant rays, 
Shall round the world in annual circuit blaze; 
L eſt blind partiality in youth ſhould wrong 
Thoſe riſing minds that to the ſtate belong. 
Tis juſt, upon emergencies of ſtate, 
To yield an individual up to fate; 
Better a part ſhould perith than the whole; 
A body's forfeit cannot hurt the ſoul : 
The ſacrific'd, by feeling earthly pain, 
May greater bliſs in future life obtain. 
Blind diſobedience to the ſtate's decree. 
Shall always excommunicated be; 
And interdicted thus, the wretch ſhall roam, 
Secluded from ſociety and home: | 
Devoid of truſt in the molt trifling cauſe, 
And unprotected by the injur'd laws. | 
When danger calls, and delegates ſhould meet, 
Let not the ſenate wait for tardy feet; 
For in the criſis of our country's fate, 
He merits death who gives advice too late. 


III. MiscCELLANEOUS. | 

Thoſe who lend money to the wretch decay'd, 
In the next life will be again repaid. 
If by one newly dead you want to ſend 

A note to any long-departed friend, 
Compoſe your letter in a ſolemn . | 
And ilowly caſt it on the fun'ral pile. : 
Then know, the ſentiments therein expreſs'd 
Will be deliver'd to the hand addreſs'd. 

Each maſter of a family we deem 

In his own habitation lord ſupreme, _ 

O''er life and property his pow'r extends, 

If the ſtate ratifies what he intends. 

Pris' ners of war are doom'd by fate to die, 

Then ſacrifice them to ſome deity ; 

Upon the altars let them ſoon expire, 

Or, clos'd in wicker, feed the ſacred fire. 

Be arts in{till'd— be uſeful ſcience ſhown, 

And wiſdom taught in ſacred groves alone ; 

There, and there only, ſhall the mind improve 

In needful knowledge, and in ſocial love. 
hut let no leſſon be in writing giv'n, 

« Truſt all to mem'ry—that great gift of heav'n: 
When ſtrong diſeaſes the weak frame inthrall, 
The moon's the ſovereign remedy of all. 

Let miſletoe with rev rend awe be ſought, 
Since as a boon from heav'n itſelf *tis brought; 
The ſacred oak aſcend, and then with ſkill 
Cut the wiſh'd branches with a golden bill. 


they held an annual aſſembly of the ſtates, and had their prin- 


firſt univerſity in Britain. Hither the children of the princes 
and nobility were ſent for education; and ſo great was the repu- 
tation of this early ſcat of the muſes, that the principal people 
in Gaul were placed here on the ſame account. Such was the 
ſtate of the Druids when the Romans arrived in this iſland : and 
when we conſider the {frength of inveterate prejudices, we are 
not ſurpriſed to find, that they made a greater and more noble 
ſtand for the preſervation of their ſuperſtitious notions, than they 
did for their liberty. 
The brave, though barbarous lady, Boadicea, queen of the 
cent, made the laſt effort to re-eſtabliſh their religion, which 
terminated in her ruin, and the general deſtruction of the Druid- 


the iſland of Mona, or Angleſea, in the ſame fires which they 


. 
* 


The Druids chief ſeat was in the Iſle of Angleſca, where 


cipal ſeminary of learning, which, it mult be admitted, was the 


ical prieſts, whom the Roman general Paulinus burnt alive in 


_had prepared to conſume their enemies, if they had been ſo 
ran ven as to fall-into their hands. - A juſt recompence for 
Mer horrid barbarities, by making them a ſacrifice to the manes 


ear oer WITT. 2927 


* 


ſent poſition, as the adjoining, plain has not any quarries, 21: 


— 


of thoſe who had ſuffered the moſt excruciating tortures from 
their unrelenting cruelty. That the greateſt part of theſe ido- 
laters were deſtroyed at this time, is indiſputable ; but that they 
were totally extirpated is doubtful ;- for there is great reaſon to 
believe, that ſome of them remained many years after, although 
not in a collective body; nor were their notions utterly erad.- 
cated, till the goſpel of Chriſt diſpelled that ignorance which 
had ſo long darkened the human underſtanding. 

STONEHENGE, the moſt conſpicuous temple for Druidical 
worſhip now remaining in Britain, and, as we verily belicve 
(to uſe the expreſſion) the archiepiſcopal ſeat of that worſhip, 
conſiſts of the remains of two circular and two oval ranges of 
rough ſtones, having one common centre. The outer circle is 
108 feet in diameter, and, when perfect, conſiſted of thirty 
upright ſtones, ſeyentcen of which are till ſtanding, and ſeven 
more lying on the ground, ſome whole, and others broken. 
The upright ſtones are from eighteen to twenty feet high, from 
ſix to ah. feet broad, and about three feet thick, placed about 
three feet from each other. At the top- they are joined by im- 
poſts, with tenons fitted to mortiſes, for keeping them in due 
poſition. The upright ſtones are wrought with a chiſſel, and- 
tapered towards the top, but the impoſts are plain, having no 
ſort of decorations. A | 

The inner circle is about eight feet from the outer one, 
and conſiſted originally of forty, ſtones, of which there are 
about nineteen left, eight of which are fallen down, and the 
remaining eleven ſtanding. . Between theſe two circles is a walk 
of about goo feet in circumference, and from which the temple - 
being viewed, it has a moſt ſurpriſing and awful effect on the 
ſpectator. 1737 | x | 
The name of Stonehenge being purely Saxon, has occaſioned 
many diſputes among the learned; but although the famous 
Inigo Jones has eadeavoured to prove it to be a Daniſh monu- 
ment, yet that aſſertion of his only remains a proof that he 
was utterly unacquainted with hiſtory; a fault too common 
among thoſe who have made great prohciency in other ſciences, 


| Others have as 1gnorantly ſuppoſed that it was erected by Am- 
| broſius Aurelius, the famous Britiſh commander, when the 


Saxons, firſt invaded this iſland ; but thoſe who are acquainted 
with the circumſtances under which that hero laboured, and the 
religion of which he was a zealous profeſſor, will not heſitate 
one moment in declaring this notion to be ſuch a miſtake as has 
no foundation in the nature or reaſon of things, nor even corro- 
borated by oral tradition. 55 
We are told by Dr. Stukely, whoſe great knowledge in anti- 
uities will hardly be queſtioned, that it was called by the ancient 
1 Choir-Gaur, which he imagines muſt ſignify the great 
church; but with all deference to the opinion of that great man, 


we muſt beg leave to obſerve, that there is no ſuch word as Choir 
in the ancient Britiſh language, although it might have been given 


to this monument by the Romans, and from them adopted by 
the natives towards the decline of the empire. | | 

It was called Chorea-Gigantum, or the Giant's Dance, 
during the barbarous times of monkiſh ignorance ; but this was 


only one of their idle dreams, to impoſe on the credulity of their 


votaries. And we may ſafely aſſert, without a doubt, that it 
was erected long before the ancient inhabitants entered into a 


correſpondence or commerce with either the Phocnicians or 


Belgians, and probably about the time they began to join 
human inventions to the ſimplicity. of patriarchal worſhip and 
government. 3 

Some labourers digging near the place in the reign of 
Henry VIII. found a plate of ſolid tin, which Dr. Stukely 
ſuppoſes, from there being ſome engraved characters upon it, 
the time when it was erected might be aſcertained, as well as 
the purpoſe for which it was firſt deſigned. But in this we 
think the doctor miſtaken, for had the characters been Eritiſh, 
and as ancient as the ſtructure itſelf, it would have contradicted 
what we are told by Cæſar, Tacitus, and all the other Roman 
writers, that the Britons did not know the uſe of letters, and 


that the accounts of their different achievements were conveyed 


to poſterity by tradition. | | 

All that we are able to learn concerning this famous plate is, 
that the labourers who diſcovered it ſaw ſome rude charaQers 
engraven on it, and not knowing its value, threw it away, as of 
no manner of uſe, Poſſibly it was not; and we are firmly per- 
ſuaded, that if the tablet had any characters engraven on it, they 
were either Phoenician hieroglyphics, or, which is far morc 
probable, Gothic letters, and depoſited in the place in memory 
either of ſome perſon or event, which has not been tranſmitted 


to us by hiſtory. Such is our opinion of the famous tablet, and 


we leave the reader to form what notion he pleaſes, only that, 


according to all the accounts we have heard, it is now irrecover- 
ably loſt. _ 2 

The temple is encloſed by a deep trench, near thirty feet 
broad, and about 100 feet from the centre circle. It has three 
entrances over this trench, one of which is apparently the molt 
conſiderable, and, if we may be allowed the expreflion, the 
portico faces the North-Eaſt. The number of {tones of Which 
this ancient temple is compoſed, is about 140; and being of an 
enormous ſize, many wild conje*tures have been ſormed in 
what manner they, were brought here, and piaced in their pre- 
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38 TuT NEW 4 COMPLET 


E BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


as we are told, was the uſe of geometrical machines known by 
the ancient inhabitants af Britain. 1 l ee 


They have been-conſidered by ſome to bela oom oſition of | 


what is now called artificial iſtone/; but this conjecture is ſo 
wild and extravagant, chat it only m oeular temonſtration 
to diſprove it. Others, particularly Dr. Stukely, habe imagined, 
with more reaſon, «hat the ancients were acquainted with the 
mechanical powers, and that theſe ſtones were brought from 
Aubrey, near Marlborough. t 922, QIU STA APE 
' "That the Druids were not ignorant of geometry, is bond a 
doubt; but as for the ſtones being brought from Aubrey, we 
muſt differ in opinion with -that Jearneti gentleman, becauſe, 
upon the moſt eritical examination of the nature and texture of 
the Aubrey quarfies, and comparing the ſtones with thoſe of 
this-temple, there is a very material difference, the former being 
extremely hard, and thoſe of the latter much ' reſembling Pur- 
beck marble; nay, while we were on the ſpot, a learned gentle- 


man -ſcraped ſome part of one, when it appeared to be of the | 
fame nature, and, às he aid, there was not the leaſt doubt but 
the ſtones had been originally brought from that peninſula, by 


machines conſtructetl for that purpoſe, although the knowledge 
of that valuable art might have been loſt long before the arrival 


of Julius Cæſar in this iſland. Stones of as great a magnitude 
| others aſſert, and perhaps wiel greater probability, chat it re. 


| ceived its name from Ambreſius Aurelius, che famous Britiſh 
» al © 


were Taiſed för the building of 'Solomon's temple on mount 
Moriah ; and if the people! of the Eaſt were acquainted with 
geometry, there is no doabt' but. the'inhabitants of the MWeſtern 

parts were ſo likewiſe ; eſpecially as we may reaſonably con- 
clude they both derived their:knowledge from theiſame original 


fountain. 


Indeed, Dr. Stukely ima ines, that the Tyrians, Pheeniclans, | 


or, as they ate called in the Naraleponcam, Philiſtines, inſtructed 


the 'Druids' how-to raiſe thoſe ſtones, and place them in their 
eſent poſitions. But had he conſidered that the Tyrians only 


came into this Wland'for the purpoſes of commeree, and that 
their ſtay miſt have been no longer than what Was neceffarysto 
urchaſe the goods they eame for, he would: have been ſatisfied 
1 his own mind that they had no time! to co eẽy the knowledge 
of the ſciences. And the preſent practice of all che commercial. 
ſtates of Europe is a ſtronger argument againſt i the doctor's 
l ee wht abbot. 7 117 
Many of our resders are, without doubt, well acquaigted 
with the trade cartied on in the Eaſt- Indies, on the Coaſt of 


Guinea, to Hudſon's- Bay, and many other parts of che habit. 


able world. But do we uſe any means whatever to make thoſe 


people acquainted with the arts and ſciences? No; thoſe Sho 


are intent on promoting commerce, have ſeldom any views be⸗ 
yond that of intereſt; and as averice is the predo 


ple, ſo they imagine, that Were thoſe people 'with'whom- they 
correſpond, and from whom they: obtain their affluence, 'onee | 
made acquainted with the aiſ>ful, - or polite arts, they would | 
know their own' importanee, and, as rational ureatures, enjoy 

thoſe advantages to Whieh they are entitled with the reſt of 


mankind. | 


There are great numbers of ſepulchres round this famous mo- 
nument, or, as they are called, Barrows; being covered with earth, 
and raiſed in the form of a bowl-diſh whelmed down. They ex- 
tend to a confiderable diſtance from the temple, but they are ſo 


8 as to be all in view of it. Such as have been opened were 


ound to contain either human ſkeletons, or afhes 6f burnt bones, 
together with warlike inſtruments, and ſuch other things as the 
deceaſed uſed when alive. In one of them, opened in 178g by Dr. 
Stukely, was an urn, containing aſhes, ſome hones, and other 
matters, Which had reſiſted the violence of the fire, and by the 
collar-bone, and one of the jaw-bones, which were ſtill entire, 8 
it was judged that the perſon buried muſt have been about four- 
teen years old, and there being ſeveral female trinkets, che doctor 
ſuppoſed it was a girl. There was alſo in the grave the head of 
'a javelin. which induced the fame learned gentleman to con- 
clude that the female had been a heroine. The trinkets con- 
fiſted of a great number of glaſs and amber beads of different 


ſhapes, ſizes, and colours, together wich: à ſharp' bodkin, round | 


at one end, and pointed at the other. 


The doctor found in ſome others of theſe: fepulchres human 
s and other ani- | 
g 


bones, together with thoſe of horſes, deer, dog 
mals, and'ir one was a braſs ſword, together with one of thoſe 


ancient inſtruments called a elt, ſuppoſed to have been uſed by 
the Druids in cutting off the miſletee from che oak. f 
There was among other curioſities dug up in one of the 


barrows, a curious piece of ſculpture in #labaſter, of an oval 
form, about two feet in length, and one in the broadeſt part of 
the diameter, In the middle is repreſented a woman, habited 
as a queen, with her globe, feeptre, crown} and mantle of ſtate: 


in a compartment over her head are chree figures, ſuppoſed to 


repreſent the three perſons of the Holy Trinity; and round the 
ſides are angels intermixed with fome of the apoſtles. The 


exquiſite workmanſhip of the woman, 'who: ſeems intended for 
the Virgin Mary; the ſtrong as well as tender expreſſion in her 
features, and the elegance of the drapery, ew itte be the 

Work of a very ſKilful artiſt. This chrfeſſey was ſeen by the 
perſon who deſcribes it, in a-publicchouſe at a ſmall: village 
called Shrawton, about ſix miles to the North-Weſt of Stone- 
henge. But if theſe figures have any relation to the- myſteries gu 
of the Chriſtian religion, it is evident tkis Ork is*much mere 
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modern chan many of me anti uities found on Se p. 8 
and probably of a much later. date than dhe tbarrowtin arhic, » 


was found. | 


r. dead 


adjoining to theſe places where they worſhippot! he Supe 


Being. Indeed, all wodthip indicates à ftate of ſuturity, and 


they might reaſonably imagine hat no Place was fo Proper fo. 
at dedi. 


| cated to the ,fervice of that Being with whom they Go to 


natural, no. ed 7 


detached from populous towns. or cities ; but no man un 
cuſe the preſent mode of crowding corrupted bodies into nie f 
under churches, adjoining to the r ſtreets, when he 
| conſequ 
ſurvivors. * 
AM BRESBURY is an agreeable town, ſituated- on the £30. 
of the river Avon, about ſix miles from ——— 


place of great antiquity, ard was of diſtinguiſhed repute unde 


ment in this iſland, he wWwas gallantiy oppoſed by the Br: 
under the command of Piet up Gd 0 — 


| this place, a bloody battle enſued, and the prifonets take; by 


Hengiſt were barbarouſly murdered in cold>blood. On chis ſpot 
and in memory of ſo melancholy an event, Ambrofius-ereceg 
a monaſtery ; for at that time the monkiſh character Was Sai nin N 

ound in Britain. Elfrida, in order to atone for the nee 
of her ſon-in-law, King Edward, changed this. monaſtery into a 
nunnery, where ſhe refided ſome time; but in che reign of 
Henry II. the nuns, -who/3vere thirty in number, were expelled 
. — 

Afterwards it was gen by the king to the nu 
Ebrault in Nen bet he ooh plead its 1 G 
appears from ſeveral ladies of greft quality retiring to it during 
the latter period of their lives; particularly Eleanor, the queen 
EF 

Mary, the daughter of Edward I. not only ſecluded herſelf 
from the worle in this-monaſtery, during ker ather's reign, but 
alſo i age thirteen noblemens daug ters to follow her ex- 
"wp e. It continued a place of great repute till the general 
diſſolution of religious henſes, Men its annual revenues were 
valued at 5581. £ UE C551, 7 

In this town there is but little trade carried. on. their principal 
ſupport being the inns, of which-there- are ſeveral, with good 
accommodation for travellers, It has a weekly-matket- on Fti- 
day, and is diſtant from London ſeventy- eight miles. 
Near Ambreſbury is: the” fine feat f his Grace the Duke of 
Queenſbury, firſt built from a deſign off nigo Jones, and after- 
wards improved by the le Rl ef Burkiogion, From the houſe 
is a fine proſpect of the adjacent plains, and the river Avon run- 
ning through it makes it extremely/delightfal.. 

Returning from this town to Salifbury, and proceeding from 
thence to the Welt, the firſt place we come to is | 

HIN DON, a ſmall market and berough-town,  fituated on the 
banks of the river Nedder. The only matter worthy of notice 
here, is a manufactory of fine twiſt, -which employs a great 
number of induſtrious poor. The town is governed by a bailiff, 
aſſiſted by ſome of the principal inhabitants. It has a weck!y- 
= on Thurfday ; and is 'diſtant-from London - ninety-lix 
miles. | 
MERE, or MEex, is another fmall town, ſituated about eight 
miles Weſt of Hindon, on the borders of Somerſetſhire. This 
likewiſe does not contain any thing remarkable, -except-a-manu- 
factory of broad-cloth,- and a large ſtaple for wool. It has a 
. Saturday, and is diſtant from London 101 
miles. 

Stourton- Park, the fine ſeat ef Mr. Hoare, is near this 
town, Which, though not large, has an air ef grandeur, and is 


well deſigned both for pleaſure and convenience. In che draw- 


ing- room is a great curioſity, having formerly belonged: to the 
famous Pope Sixtus Quintus. It is a tne cabinet ſupported by 
a rieh pedeſtal, ſaid to have been once the cafe of an organ. On 
the cabinet are fine paintings of the pope, and others of the Pe- 


retti family, the laſt of whom was a nun, who gave it to a con- 


vent at Rome, where Mr. Hoare purchafed it. The library 
conſiſts of well-choſen books, bound in che mot elegant manner, 
the proprietor having a taſte for the beſt authors. 

. the brow of a hill, and oppoſite the Weſt · front of the 


houſe, is a walk of great extent, on each ſide of which are plant- 
ed rows of firs, and at che end of the walk is an obeliſk, 120 feet 
high, and detached from the garden 5 a ha l-ha! wall. 


Near the bottom of the hill are ſeveral walks made by." 


but ſo contrived that they appear at firſt to be natural, having 
"ſtately trees growing near them, as if planted in the moſt irre- 


lar manner. But what greatly contributes to heighten t#* 


charms of this deligheful plage, is A large piece of water at the 
bottom 


afterv 
i. e. f 
and 


thoſe 


tie bent wooden 
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7 pan which there is a handſome pleafure-boat, and over 
en bridge of one arch. On croſſing this bridge 
* enter 2 Narrow ou. which leads to a grotto cut out of a 


10 rock, and almoſt as low as the ſurface: of the water. In 
this grotto is 2 cold bath, over which is the figure of a ſleeping 


mph covered with a light robe; and on a marble ſlab are the 


Kllowing lines from Mr. Pope 25 


mob of the grot, theſe ſacred ſprings I keep, 

his 719435 the 8 of theſe waters ſleep; 

„Stop, gentle reader, lightly tread the cave, 
Or drink in ſilence, or in ſilence lave.“ 


MariDEn-BRADL EY, the ſeat of the Duke of Somerſet, lies a 
kitle to the North of this park. It received the epithet Maiden 
from a lady who founded an hofpital in it for lepers, which was 
afterwards changed into a religious honſe for canons regular; in 
which ſtate it continued till the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, when 
<5 annual revenues were valued at 180l. 10s. 4d. 

HEY TESBURY, Or HEIGHTSBURY, is a ſmall, but agreeable 
town, pleaſantly ſituated on the river Willey. It is an ancient 
borough by preſcription, and was mage ſome repute, 
deing the country reſidence of the Empreſs atilda, mother to 
Henry. II. The church, which is a venerable ſtructure, is 
collegiate, having four prebendaries, and over it is a free gram- 
— The government of the town is veſted in a bailiff, 
aſſiſted by ſome of the principal inhabitants. It has not any 
market, only two annual fairs, and is diſtant from London 
ninety- three miles. 
 WARMINSTER is a large, populons, well-built town, and 
contains feveral good inns for the accommodation of travellers. 
The river. Deveril runs through it, fo that the inhabitants are 


well ſupplied with water; and they carry on the greateſt trade 


in making malt of any town in. the Welt of Englang ; Briſtol, 


Bath, and many other places, being fupplied with that article | 
| drefied in the habit of ſhepherds, and Iimfeltf ttke one of the 


from hence. It is alſo the largeſt corn-market in the Weſt of 


England. 1 8 
The manor of Warminſter, with many others in this county, 
formerly belonged to the family of Hungerford, but in the reign 
of Edward IV. they went by marriage to Lord Haſtings, who 
ſuffered death in 1. reign of Richard III. when that prince 
ve all his eſtates to his great favourite the Duke of Norfolk. 
4 2 good weekly- market on Saturday, to which are brought 
great quantities of grain from the neighbouring parts of the 
county; and 1s diſtant from London ninety-fix miles. 
On the Eaſt-fide of Warminſter, upon the Downs, are the 
remains of two camps, one of which, called Battlebury, has 
double works, and is concluded to be Daniſh ; but the other, 
called Scratchbury, is a ſquare fortification, with a ſingle 
trench. es | 
Near Warminſter is a Tofty eminence called Clay-Hill, which 
may be ſeen for many miles round the country. It is very ſteep 
on every fide, and on the ſummit is a hillock, which, at a 
diſtance, reſembles the crown of a man's hat. This hill is 
viſited by the young people of both ſexes in the neighbourhood 


every Palm-Sunday, but for what reafon is not known, though 


the cuſtom in all probability originated from fome ſuperſtitious 
fable introduced by the monks. | 
Alſo, near Warminſter is Loxc-Lear, the ſeat of Lord Wey- 
mouth, one of the largeſt and moſt magnificent houſes in the 
kingdom, with the mott extenſive park and nobleſt plantations. 
F Ts ny is an ancient borough, and fo called from its 
ſuuation on the Weſtern extremity of Salifhury-Plain. It re- 
ceived its charter of incorporation from Henry IV. by which it 
is governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, and other 
proper officers. | 
the original ſummons, who are choſen by the houſekeepers, 
the mayor being the returning-officer. Many Roman coins 
having been found ncar the town, ſhews it to have been a place 
of conliderable note when thoſe people reſided in Britain. | 
The town-hall js a good modern building, and the church a 


venerable Gothic ſtructure. The principal manufacture carricd 
on by the inhabitants at preſent conſiſts in the making of broad 


woollen cloth, on which account the town is populous, but the 
inhabitants in general are poor. It has a good weekly-market 
on Friday; and is diſtant from London 101 miles. 

North of Weſtbury is an agreeable village called Epp1x6ToN, 
It received its name from William de Eddington, who was 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, and lord-chancellor of England, in the 
reign of Edward III. and who built and endowed a collegiate 
church at this place for a provoſt and twelve prieſts. It was 
afterwards changed into a friary of an order called bon-hammes, 
1. e. good men, who were under the government of a rector; 
and ſo high were they held in eſtimation by the devotees of 
thoſe tes, that great donations were left to the place, as 
appears from the ttate of its revenues at the diſſolution of 


_ monaſteries, which were valued at no leſs than 4421. 98. 7d. 
The ruins of this monaſtery were removed by the people of the 


Village to repair their houſes, ſo that not the leaſt veſtige of it is 
now to be ſeen. 


At Bratton-Caſtle, near this village, are the traces of a forti- 
fication, into which the Danes fled, and where they defended 


8 fourteen days, after being defeated by King Alfred in 
0. g7. N 
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It has ſent members to parliament ever ſince 


| 2 battle in the neighbourhood. This fortification is ſituated 


| on the ſummit of a | 
| ronnd, and js 3 with two deep ditches, with propor- 
tionable ramparts. 


| 


þ 
| 


igh hift, which commands all the country 


t is of an oval form, 350 paces long, and 
200 broad. Near the middle is an oblong barrow, fixty paces 
in length, which was probably the burying-place of fome of 


the Daniſſi nobility ſhin here: and within the intrenchment 


9 * La 


there have been dug np feveral pieces of ofd iron armour. It 
had only two entrances, which were fortifred with out-works : 
one af thcfe is open to the South-Eaſt, and the other to the 
North-Eaſt, leading dire&ly to the place where the battle is 
ſuppoſed to have deen fought. | 

At a fmall diſtance from this caſtle is a pleafant village called 


| Le1ch, ſuppoſed to have been the place where Alfred encamp- 
ed the evening before he engaged with the Danes, when that 


pious prince ſpent the whole night in devotion. There is alſo 
a field wherein is a garden encompaſſed with a deep moat, and 


| by the inhabitants called the palace of one of the Saxon kings, 


but it was more probably the reſidence of one of their de- 
puties. | 
LAavincTON is a fmall town, but was in former times a 
11 of ſome note; for we are told, that in the reign of Henry 
II. it was part of the eſtate of the Ear} of Lancaſter. The 
honſes in general are low, and indifferently built. Here is a 
charity-Ichool for thirty-ſix children, who are edncated and 
clothed, a fund being boſe for that purpoſe dy one of the family 


of the Beauchamps, who. was ford of the manor. The weekly- 


market is on Wedneſday ; and the town is diſtant from London 
eighty-nine miles. | | 
Near the above town is a village called Bismors-CanNniNGs, 
which was particularly noted for the conduct of its miniſter, 
Mr. Ferreby, in the reign of James J. As Anne of Denmark, 
conſort of that prince, was returning from Bath, on the 22th 
of June 1619, that gentleman having tanght ſore young people 
to play on rural inſtruments, he Ted them ont to meet the queen, 


ancient bards. It being on the Downs, where numerous flocks 
of ſheep are conſtantly feeding, there is no doubt bart it muſt 
have had a fine effect on the hcholders, and reminded thera of 
what they had formerly read in the poets. The queen was as 
vain as the king was pedantic, from which we may nat | 
infer, that the was highly delighted with the ſong fung an the 
occaſion, which began with the two following lines : | 


Shine, O thou ſacred ſhepherd's ſtar, 
On ſilly ſhepherd ſwains. 


The Devizes, which Florence of Worceſter calls Divifor, 
on account of its having formerly been divided between our 
kings and the biſhops of Saliſbury, was the next place that we 
viſited. . It is a large town, and almoſt every part of it bears 
evident marks of antiquity. It is ſuppoſed to have been well 
known to the Romans, as many of their coins have been dug 
up here at different periods. Even fo late as the year 1714, a 
gardener dug up a Roman brick perfectly found, which was 
eſteemed a great curioſity. Some few days after, the fame per- 
fon dug np a Roman urn filled with coins, brafs images, and 
ſeveral other things, which were exhibited as a ſhow im moſt of 
the principal places in the county, Theſe had certainly been 
buried by ſome of the ſoldiers, via they were ordered to march: 
againſt the enemy, and they never retuming, they remained 
undiſcovered by thoſe who fuccceded them. This is, perhaps, 
the molt ſolid reaſon that can be given why fo many coins 
have been dug up in great quantities in different parts of this 
kingdom. 3 


Stephen of Blois having broke the oath he had fworn to 


Henry I. that he would 6 e the title of the Emprefs Matilda, 


he obtained the crown »f England, by the intrigues of his bro- 
ther Henry, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Roger, Bithop of Salif- 
bury. In confequence of fuch important ferviccs, he gave the 
caltle and Tordflnp of the Devizes to the latter; but upon the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter's deſerting the intereſt of his brother, the 
Biſhop of Saliſbury, together with the Bifhop of Ely, his nephew, 
followed his example, which fo enraged the hanghty king, that 
he determined to ſeize them both, if poſſible. 

The Biſhop of Saliſbury having received intimation of the 
king's intentions, fent his nephew, the Bithop of Ely, to take 
Polfeſton of the caſtle of the 5 8 where he had hoarded up 
an immenſe treaſure; In the mean time the Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
together with his fon (who was then only a youth) were taken 
priſoners by the king, with whom, and his retinue, he marched 
to beſiege the Biſhop of Ely, in the caſtle of the Devizes. The 
biſhop, determining not to give up.eaſily, made a moſt vigorous 
defence; and he was further prompted to uſe his utmoſt endea- 
vours to preſerve the place, from the hopes he entertained of 
receiving aſſiſtance from the Larl of Gloucelter, who commanded 
the army of Matilda. 

Stephen being in great want of money, to pay his foreign 
mercenaries, and fearful leſt he ſhould be obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege, determined to force the biſhop to furrender. To effect 
"this, he ordered a gallows to be creed in ſteht of the caſtle, 
and ſent a meſſenger to inform the biſhop, that unleſs the caſtle . 
was inſtantly delivered up, he would hang the young man 
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(ihe ilbop, of Sahiburgs for) ok the gibbet. The Biſhop"of” 
ly refuling to comply, the youth wWas le to the gallows "with 
the eller about Rig necks. Ee 

This was an affecting ſight to the Biſhop of Saliſbury, who 
carneſtiy entreated his hephew to. ſurrender, ſwearing that he. 
would -neither eat or Sink undi he complied. with the king's 
demand. This procured a reſpite, for the innocent youth,” but 
the biſhop continuing to perf in bis obſtinach three days, his. 
uncle, 55 had faſted during the whole of that time, was ſeized 
with a quartan ague, which put an end to his hfe. 

On the Piſhop of Ely hearing that his uncle was dead, he 


delivered up the caſtle, and the king found therein, 40,000 marks 


of ſilver ; a prodigious Tum, when we conſider the ſcarcity of, 


money and its value in thoſe. days. The caſtle was ever after 
conſidered as a place of great ſtrength, and the government of 


it beſtowed on one of the greateſt of the nobility, In the civil 
wars between Charles, I. and his parliament, it was beſieged 
ſeveral times, but the army of the parliament having taken the 
place, they demoliſhed the walls and other fortifications, ſince 
which time it has been totally neglected, and few remains of it 
are now to be ſeen. 3 1 


The town, which is very populous, conſiſts of two principal 


ſtreets, running parallel to each other, and between t em are 
ſeveral ſmaller ones. The houſes are chiefly built of brick and 
ſtone, lofty and handſome, and among them are ſeveral good 
inns for the accommodation, of travellers; it has alſo a market- 
place, which is a very ſpacious ſquare. By its laſt charter, which 
it received from King Charles I. it is governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, eleven aldermen, called Maſters, and thirty-ſix common- 
council, by whom, and the free burgeſſes, the repreſentatives 
JJ Lol SLE WE NE LED 11 
In this town are three good pariſh-churches, a chapel, and a 
meeting-houſe for ProteſtantDifſenters. | Thete is alſo a charity- 
ſchool for ſeventy boys and fixteen girls. RES 
The principal trade of the town conſiſts in making malt, and 
manufacturing broad cloth, and fine ſtriped narrow cloths and 
caſſimeres. The weekly-market is on Thurſday; and the town 
is diſtant from London eighty- eight miles. „ 

South-Weſt of the eva is a village called STEEPLE- 
ASHTON. . It is pleaſantly ſituated, and contains ſeveral neat 
buildings, together with a very handſome church. It is remark- 


able for its cheeſe, great quantities of which are made here, and 


ſent to the principal markets in the county. And about two 
miles North-Eaſt of the Devizes, is another village called 
RuNnDwWAY, remarkable for a battle fought near it between the 
army of Charles I. and that of the parliament, in the month of 
July 1643, when the latter were routed, and a complete victory 
obtained by the king's party. On a hill adjoining to the 
village is a ſquare camp, with a ſingle trench, ſuppoſed to be 
0 155 5 
TROWBRIDGE is a conſiderable town, ſituated on the river 
Were, and was formerly famous for a caſtle belonging to the 


Dukes of Lancaſter, but not the leaſt remains of it are now to 


be ſeen. Here is a good ſtone bridge over the river; but the 
houſes in general are irregular and meanly built. A court for 
the dutchy of Lancaſter is annually held here at Michaelmas. 
The principal thing that makes the town remarkable, is a manu- 
factory of woollen cloth, ſome of the fineſt” fort being made 
here, mixed with Spaniſh wool, and ſaid to be the belt in the 
kingdom. The weekly-market is on. Saturday; and the town 
is diſtant from London ninety-eight miles. e 
BRADFORD is a large populous town, ſituated on the Lower- 


Avon, about two miles South-Welt of Trowbridge. It was 
called by the Saxons, Bradenford, from a broad ford there over 


the river Avon, where there is now a handſome {tone bridge. 


It is a very thriving town, and has a conſiderable manufacture 


of. broad cloth; but it has not any building that merits parti- 
cular notice. 3 : Ts JA 
A moft bloody battle was fought near this town between 


Kenelwachius, King of the Weſt-Saxons, and his 'kinſman | 


Cuthred;, and here was formerly a monaſtery, which was 
utterly deſtroyed. by the Danes, and the lands afterwards beſtow- 
ed on the abbey of Sherborne. It has a good "weekly-market | 
on Monday, and is diſtant from London ninety-five miles. 

At a ſmall village called Horr, about two miles to the 
North-Eaſt of Bradford, a medicinal ſpring was diſcoyered in 
the year 17 18, the waters of which have ever ſince continued 


2 


in repute for the cure of ſcorbutic and ſerophulous diſtempers. 


CHIPPENHAM, the next town we viſited, is ſo called from 


the Saxon word Cheppen, or a market-place, being formerly 
noted for. a great trade carried on by the inhabitants. ; 
pleaſantly ſituated on the river Avon, over Which there is a 
bridge of ſixtcen arches. During the times of the Saxon kings, 
thoſe monarchs had a palace here, particularly the great Alfred, 
who, at his death, left it, with the manor, to his daughter 
Elfleda, who had married Baldwin, 'Earl of Flanders. Whether 
it was neglected before the Conqueſt, we are not informed, 
only that in Doomſday-Book no mention is made of it; nor is it! 
noticed in the hiſtory of England till many years after, when 


of Hungerford. After this it reverted to the crown, and was 
given by Richard III. to the firſt Duke of. Norfolk; but in the 


- 


reign of Henry VIII. it was reſtored to the heirs a 
een. At what period it fell to decay, we are 1 | 


formed; but not the leaſt veſtige of the building now ren d- 
At preſent the town is extremely populous, Ad the baue 
. | es f 


eneral well built. The church, which is a ven m 
ſtructure, is ſaid to have been erected, or at leaſt ban Ga le 
one of the Hungerford family, who alſo built a chapel, ech 
he founded a chauntry, by licence from Henry VI. * wii 
is ſtill called Hungerford's-Chapel. Here is a good * lich 
ſchool, founded and endowed for the clothing and educg i. 
twenty- four boys, who are inſtru&ed in reading, writ. of 

the common rules of arithmetic, fo as to qualify them 05 and 
cantile or mechanical employments.. SY 7 ne 

_ Chippenham was conſidered before the reign of Queen M. 
as a borough by preſcription ; but that princeſs granted it 
charter of incorporation, by which. it is under the 8 
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Jof a bailiff, aſſiſted by twelve of the principal inhabitants, called 
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burgeſſes. The chief trade carried on here conſiſts; 
manufacturing of woollen cloth; but the town = de 5 
on the high road from London to Briſtol, conſiderable fin 
are ſpent by travellers, who are continually paſſing and r us 
from one place to the other. The weekly- market is on Thur 
day; and the town is diſtant from London ninety- three mile 0c 
Near Chippenham, 2 little to the Welt; is Comman, © 
'the pleaſanteft villages in the whole county. It was 12 
repute during the times of the Saxons, and King Ethelred h FT 
alace here, which he uſed to make his famihet.refder . 
he church is a fine Gothic ſtructure, with a ſpire; and in 
the tower is a good ring of bells. The air of this village i 
ſo particularly clear and wholeſome, that the inhabitants 1 
1 live to a very advanced age. 2 
rom the inſcriptions on the grave-ſtones in the church- yard 
many being from eighty to ninety, and ſeveral upwards of an 
hundred. In making a remark of this to ſome of the inha 
bitants, they told us, that ſome years ago, an eminent phyſician, 
who was going to Bath, having put up at the Red-Lion, an 


inn in the village, was accoſted by ſome aged beggars of b 
' ſexes; and being curious to know how old 3%. def 


them anſwered, that he was about an hundred, and that another 
ſtanding near him was zix ſcour. The doctor expreſſed great 
ſurpriſe, at which the beggar added, that the laſt Chriſtms 
there was a morrice- dance at a neighbouring gentleman's houſe 
when ten of thoſe mendicants performed their parts with great 
agility, whoſe ages amounted to upwards of a thouſand years, 


when put i 


To the South. Eaſt of Corſham is another pleaſant village 
called Laycock, where we are told by the monkith writers 
Dunwallo, a Britiſh king, built a caſtle, in which he often 
reſided. But whatever truth may be in that, we are affurel 
from hiſtory, that in the reign of Henry II. Ela, Counteſs of 
Saliſbury, one of the moſt Amazonian ladies of that age, found- 
ed and endowed a nunnery at this village, which was orcatly 
eſteemed by the religions of thoſe times. It remained till the 
general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 


| amounted to 2051. 125. 3d. The principal part of this ancient 


ſtructure is ſtill remaining; but is converted into a dwelling- 


3 


houſe, having only had a few neceſſary alterations and additions 
to make it convenient to the tenant. | 

Near Chippenham, at a village called SrAN LEV, was for- 
merly. a monaſtery of Ciſtertian monks, founded , and endowed 
7 the Empreſs Matilda, about the beginning of the reign of 

Jenry II. It remained till the reign of Henry VIII. at which 
time its revenues amounted to 170l. per annum. But no re- 
mains of the building are now to be ſeen. 

CALNE is à Very ancient town, pleaſantly ſituated in a valley, 
near a rivulet of the ſame name. It is ſuppoſed: to have ariſen 
out of the ruins of a Roman tation, as ſeveral coins have 
been dug up near the place. It is a large, irregular, and very 
ill built town. The Weſt-Saxon kings had a caſtle here; 
and there is a ſtreet in the town that ſtill retains its name. 
It was made a borough by Richard, King of the Romans, 
and ſent members to parliament ever ſince the original ſum- 
mons, who are choſen by the inhabitants paying ſcot and lot. 
The church is a neat Gothic ſtructure, beſides which there are 
two meeting: houſes for Proteſtant Piſſenters. 

Here is a charity- ſchool for forty boys, who are clothed and 
educated, the expence of which. is defrayed by the rents ariling 
from ſome lands in the neighbourhood, which were left for that 
purpoſe by a private gentleman. The principal trade carried on 
here conſiſts in woollen manufactures, Which formerly me! 
with great encouragement from ſeveral gentlemen of fortune; 
but the trade is now on the decline. The town has a good 
weekly-market on Tueſday; and is diſtant from London eigit)- 
eight miles. . | 
Before we leave this place, we cannot help taking notice of 
a ſingular occurrence that happened here in the year 977, which 
eſtabliſhed the power of the Romiſh clergy, and made way for 
that unnatural practice of celibacy, which has been ever fine 


* 


preſerved among that order of men. 

Since the arrival of the monk Auſtin, no order had been iſſue 
by the court 'of Rome, whereby the clergy were prohibited 
from marrying ; but towards the latter-end of the tenth century 
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een e was growing into repute, and thoſe were 
| So eee thermſblves to the ſe- 
e ſt auſterities, and denied themſelves thoſe endearments ariſing 
Tock - fate of conjugit Felicity. Dunſtan, formerly abbot of 
Glaſtonbury and Biſhop of Worceſter, had been raiſed to the 
e of Canterbury, anch although a man of great abilities, yet 
he had contracted ſuch a notion of ſlayery'to the court of Rome, 
that all its dictates, however'ngiculous, were by him held ſacred. 
he ſopereign pontiff, well Knowing that his intereſt over the 
ights of princes, and conſciences of private perſons, could 
Bec de Folly eſtabliſhed, unleſs a boch of men could be re- 
wt” orte, Whoſe connections would be detached from the 
Sl 4 mankind," thought no ſtep fo proper to effect his wiſhes, 
as that of prohibiting the marriage of the elergy. To accompliſh ö 
this geſited end, Dunſtan was pitched upon, by whoſe intereſt 
u ſynod or convocation was ſummoned to meet at Calne, conſiſt- 
ing of deputies from eyery part of Britain, Scotland as well as 
oy roar WO 86 appointed preſident, the aſſembly met in 
1 large han; thoſe who fapported celibacy being placed in a 
gallery en one Tide, and tiofe who denied it on the other. The 
celle) bf celibacy was ſtrongly urged by Dunſtan, and as 
ſtrongly opp ſed by the fecular clergy. ' During the-courſe of | 
the debate, à Scottiſh biſhop inveighed againſt every ſort of in- 
noyation in religion with lo much force of argument, that he 


2 


turned a great majority againſt the queſtion ; but he had ſcarce 
done Ape ding: when the floor of the gallery gave way, and 
great numbers of the ſecular clergy were cruſhed to death, but 
Dunſtan and the regulars remained unhurt. The ignorance of 
the times conſtrued this occurrence into a miracle, but the ſecu- 
lar prieſts looked upon it as a trick, contrived by the arch 


00 
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crite Dunſtan, to give the better colour to his proceedings. And, 
indeed; ſo it proved, for on examination it was found that the 
ſupporters of the gallery had been previouſſy undermined, in or- 
der to give way at a certain ſignal. However, it anſwered Dun- 
ſtan's purpoſe, for we find that, upon the breaking up of the ſy- 
nod, all the ſeculars in the diocefe of Canterbury were obliged 
either to reſign their livings, or part with their wives. 

North-Weſt of Calne is a village called KEYNTON, where 
are the remains of a Roman camp. And in the reign of Henry II. 
Robert Burnell, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, founded a religious 
houſe here for nuns of the BenediQtine order, which remained 
till the general diffalation of religious houſes, ; 
Not far from Keynton is a village called Crxck' (but in 
ancient records BRADEN STORE) where Walter Devereux, one 


of the favourites of William the Conqueror, built and endowed 


a monaſtery of canons regular, to which he retired in his old 
age, took the habit, and died. His ſon Patrick, Earl of Saliſ-, 
büry, confirmed the will of his father, and alſp made ſeveral 
additional grants, by which the monaſtery, though ſmail, was 
conſiderabſè, as appears from the Monaſticon, Where we are 
told its annual reyenues amounted to 2121. 198. e 
randſon of the above Patrick, who was Grand Julticiary of: 
Fretins: ordered, by his will, that his heart ſhould be depoſited? 
in the chancel of this monaſtery. © Great. part of the edifice is; 
ſtill remaining, but has been many years converted into a gen- 
tleman's ſeat. Wks bel We 
Pleaſantly ſituated on the ſide of a hill is MALMSBURY, a, 
very ancient town, and encompalled by the river Avon, over 
which there are no, leſs than fix bridges. It is ſaid to have been 
firſt built by a Britiſh prince, but that appears rather doubtfu].; 
However, it was of great repute during the time of the Saxons, 
who built a caſtle here, and called the place Ingleborn. It re- 
tained this name many years, till one Maildulphus, an Hebridian | 
' Scot, who lived as a hermit in the neighbourhopd, and built a 
ſmafl monaſtery for his ſcholars, obtained ſo great a reputation 
for learning and ſanctity, that the place was from him named, | 
Maildulphury, and in time contracted to Malmſbury. The fall: 
monaſtery built by Maildulphus was turned into a, ately abbey. | 


by one of his ſcholars, named Aldhelm, of which he was the ] 


rſt abbot, and ſo highly venerated as to be afterwards canonizcd., 
He was the*firſt perſon, who nn oh Latin to the Anglo-Saxons, | 
as appears ftom the following diſtich : . 4 
Primus ege in patriam mecum, modo vita ſuperſit, 
« Arno rediens deducam wernce muſas.” 5 


That is, 


I to my country firſt, if ſpar d by fate, 
Will bring the muſes from their native ſeat.“ 


Aldhelm being made by King Athelſtan his titular ſaint, the 
King, for his ſake, granted the town large immunities, and 
greatly enriched the monaſtery ; and the king by his own deſire 
was buried under the high altar of the church belonging to it, 
where the inhabitants ſtill ſhew his monument. 4 1 

A fied near this town is {till known by the name of. this 
adbot, and ſg high was his reputation for ſanity, that his robe 
in which he faid maſs, together with his pſalter, were preſerved 
dll the monaſtery was diſſolved in the reign of Henry VIII. at 
which time one Thomas Stump, a great Clothier, ſayed the 
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ſum of money, and generouſly gave it as a preſent to the inha- 
bitants. The choir, however, has been ſuffered to fall to decay, 
but the body of the church is uſed for divine ſervice. The yearly 
revenues of this abbey were valued at 80gl. 17s. d. Malmſbury 
is at preſent a large town, though ill built, and formerly carried 
on a conliderable trade in the manufactory of woollen cloth, but 
it is now conſiderably declined. . It was incorporated early under 
tne Saxon kings, but the preſent charter was granted by William 
III. by which it is governed by an alderman, twelve burgeſſes, 
and four aſſiſtants, all of whom are choſen annually. Here is an 
alms-houſe for four men and four women, founded by one Mr. 
Jenner, a Goldſmith of London: the town has a good weekly- 
market on Saturday; and is diftant from London ninety-five miles. 

Three miles Weſt of Malmſbury is a village called Gs t aT- 
SHENSTONE. It is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſtation, not 
only on account of its ſituation on the Foſſe- Way, but from the 
great number of Roman coins found here at different periods, 
many of which were of ſilver. _ - - Magin; 2627 

To the North of Malmſbury is another village called Ne w- 
TON, or LONG-NRWTON. It is pleaſantly ſituated, and com- 
mands a fine proſpect of Malmſbury-Church, as alſo of Charle- 
ton-Houſe and Park, where the Karts of Berkſhire had a ſeat 
before the civil wars, when it was demoliſhed by the ſoldiers. 
At the upper-end of the village was the ſeat of Sir Giles Eſcourt, 
lord of the manor, It is ſaid that this village was built inſtead 
of one that formerly ſtood near it, a little higher in the fields; 
and this is confirmed by the foundations of houſes being fre- 
quently diſcovered by the plough. The old one being deſtroyed 
by fire, the inhabitants rebuilt it on the preſent ſpot, from whence 
it received the name of Newton, or New Town. 

The next town we viſited was CRICKLADE, ſituated at the 
influx of the two ſmall rivers Churne and Rey, which here fall 
into the Iſis, or Thames. It is a large populous town, but the 
ſtreets arc irregular and ill-paved. The church is a noble Gothic 
ſtructure, with a very tall ſpire. It is kept in conſtant repair 
by a donation left for that purpoſe by one of the Hungerfords, 
who was lord of the manor. The only building here worthy of 
notice, beſides the church, is a noble free-ſchool,' founded and 
endowed by Robert Jenner, the maſter of which has a ſalary of 
40l. per annum. | ” 
Cricklade is a borough by preſcription, and has ſent reprc- 
ſentatives to parliament ever ſince the reign of Edward II. It 
is governed by a bailiff choſen annually, and the members are 
elected by ſuch of the inhabitants as pay ſcot and lot. The 
weekly-market is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from 


London eighty-three miles. lf; 
Three miles South of Cricklade is a village called Putz rox, 
Which is very pleaſantly ſituated, and has a handſome church, 


with ſeveral good buildings, and is well inhabited. A few years 


260, as ſome men were digging to make a grave in the-chanccl. 
0 


the church, they ſtruck againſt a ſtone coffin, about three 
feet below the ſurface of the ground; and having with ſome 
difficulty raiſed it up, it was found to meaſure fix feet ſix inches 
in length, twenty-two inches broad, eleven inches deep, an 
three inches thick, except the head, which was hollowed with 
great art, but the reſt of the coffin was-rude workmanſhip. It 
was impoſlible to determine the time when this had been firſt 
depoſited, as neither figure nor inſoription were to be ſeen. In 


it were found three ſkulls of the common ſize, ſuppoſed to have 


been forced into it by accident, when other graves had been open- 
ed in the place; and this opinion is the more probable, from 
there being no lid, only a piece of deca; ed board, which might 
have ſerved as a cover. | 3 Ig 
Near the Northern extremity of the county, on the borders 
of Berkſhire, is ſituated HIGHñHWORTH. It is fo called from 
its being built on a hill, which is ſurrounded with fertile and 
well cultivated fields. It is called a borough, though it never 
ſent members to parliament. The church is an indilferent Go- 
thic edifice, but the living is valuable. The town contains ſeve- 
ral good inns, but no building that merits particular notice. It 
has a weckly-market on Wedneſday; and is diſtant from Lon- 
don ſeventy- ſeven miles. be, x 
About ſix miles to the South of Highworth is a ſmall mar- 
ket-town called Sw /IN DON. It is ſituated on a riſing ground, 
from whence there is a delightful proſpect over ſcveral parts of 
Berkſhire ; but it does not contain any thing worthy the notice 
of a traveller. It has a wcekly-market on Monday; and is diſtant. 
from London eighty-three miles. | 
WooTON-BASSET is a borough and corporation, having ſent 
members to parliament ever ſince the original ſummons; and 
yet it is ſo poor and inconſiderable a place, that moſt of the 
houſes appear like cottages, being only covered with thatch. Tt 
has a weekly-market on Friday; and is diſtrnt from London 
eighty-ſeven miles. a | 
Situated on a branch of the Kennet, near the borders of 
Berkſhire, is a ſmall town named AUBURN. It is ſaid to have 
been a place of ſome note in former times, but at preſent it 
rather reſembles a village than a town, nor does it contain a 
ſingle thing that merits the notice of a traveller. Tt has a poor 
weekly- market on Tueſday; and is diſtant from London ſeventy- 
three miles. | | 
MARLBOROUGH (which is ſo called from its ſituation at the 


church by purchaſing it from the commiſſioners for a conſiderable 


foot of a hill of chalk, or marl) is a very ancient town, having 
been 
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been a Roman tation, and called by thofe people Cunetio. After 

the arrival of the Sax ons, they built a caſtle here, on the ſame } 
. ſpot where the Romans had kept their garriſon, ſome remains of Jt rem. e in "its ancient ch 
hap __ whichareſſtill to de ſeen. When Richard I. was taken priſoner, I Nich is a ſpacigus ſirugtute in the for ot n gros. ft 7-1, 


on his return from his romantic expedition to the Holy-Laud, | 
his brother John, imagining he would not be releaſed from cap- has become almoſt. as. folig the ones: te eee. 10 


tivity, ſeized this caſtle, with many others; but he was obliged 4 tower, Which is a Jolty ezine, is a rig of i Sd b 
to deliver them all up, when the king was ſet at libett. The Whole af this yenerable- fabric is. decorated with K. 
In the year 1267, the latter- end of the reign e III. a [ancient monhments, among which is one (drefitd in: * 
great council of the nation met at this place, and paſſed a hody . And armer f a, Knights: e n . 2 5 
of laws, which ſtill bear the name of the Marlborough -Statutes: I Adam Scot, It has ferien underneath, - dur fo 3 
they were framed on purpoſe to prevent too many of the barons that we could. not poſſibly read it. There art alſo ſeveral 
- aſſembling in one place, though it was pretended that they were [| ments i this church to the N of the anceſtors of the Duke. 
only n eee. ol Somerſet, particularly ona of Sir John Seymonr, facher ef . 
er 7 his town is an ancient borough by prefcription, but has arp and of Jane, third queen of Henry VIII. This ton 
received many charters of incorporation, by the laſt of which J has a week]y»rmanket on 17 from | 51 


it is governed by a mayor, two juſtices, twelve aldermen, twen- ] ſeventy-vne mee n | 
ty-four burgeſſes, a town-clerk, two bailiffs, two ſerjeants at To the North-Weſt of Great. Hedwig is the foreſt of "EL 
mace, and other proper officers. The town conſiſts chiefly [|] nach, which delonged tothe late Earl of Ayleſbury. It is tow 
of one long and broad. ſtreet, with good buildings, and. on one twelve miles in circumference, and p envifully ſtocked with ww 
ſidde the fronts of the honſes are ſupported by prazzas- Being It is rendered very pleaſant and nga y the many walks 
 Fituated on the high road to Bath and Briſtol, it has ſeveral and viſtas cut through the ſeveral coples and woods with which 
inns,” and conſiderable ſums. of money are ſpent by travellers, it abounds, Eight of theſe viſtas meet Rke ſo many rays. of 
who are almoſt conſtantly going to, or returning from, thoſe || ſtar in the centre of the foreſt, through one of which there is 
places. There are two e eee and ſeveral meet- a view of his Lordſhip's ſeat, which is about do miles diſtane, 
1ngs for Proteſtant-Difſenters. Thete is alſo, a charity-ſchool, || and ealled Tottenham, from a park of that name, in which ir 
founded and endowed in 1712, for forty-four poor children, who JI is ſitusted, contiguous to the foreſt. It is a ſtately edifice, 
are clothed and educated;  _ Sorel Hayy 1595 $1 1exeSed. on the ſame ſpot formerly occupied hy an ancient palace 
Hlere are the remains of a ſmall priory, ſuppoſed to have been 4 belonging to the Marquis of Hereford, afterwards Duke of 
a royal foundation in the reign of Henry II. In the ſame reign ||| Somerſet, ſo juſtly celebrated for his ſteady adhetence to the 
here was alſo an hoſpital: for brethren and ſiſters; but it has been If royal cauſe, during the whole courſe of the civil war. Thi 
long ſince totally demoliſhed. The town has a good week)y-mar- 'ff palace being deſtroyed by fire, the preſent ſtructure was ereded 
ket'on Saturday; and is diſtant from London ſeventy-four miles. in its ſtead, It was built from the deſign, and under the direc- 
To the Weſt of the town is a mount raiſed by art, and on tion of the late Earl of Burlington. It has four towers and four 
the top of it a walk, from whence there is an extenſive and de- I fronts, each of them finely beautified, and adorned in a different 
lightful pruſpet. This mount was formerly part of the keep | manner from one another. There are alfo ſour wings, in which 
of the caſtle, but has now an octagon ſummer-houſe, and be- are woms of ſtate, and a noble library filled with a choice and 
longs to the Caſtle-Inn, which ie one of the fineſt inns in Eng- judicious collection of books in molt languages, The beauty 
land, being ſome years ſince the family feat of the Duke of So- and. delightfulneſs of the building are greatly augmented by the 
I large canals, and the ſpacious, well-planted walks that ſurroung 
ich, that leading to the London road extends two 
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velled ina port ievec:.choſen -annually at a Equet-lert. of 
manor, who lins 8 \appiptoting alt the i Ale che 
What is muſt remarkable, in this: town, 5s 
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It would not be proper to leave Marlborough without taking it, among wh 

notice of ſome remains of antiquities in its neichbourhood, par- miſes in if W | 

ticularly on the Downs. In different parts of them are many At a ſmall diſtance from hence are the remains of a large 
barrows, or ſepulchres, ſome of which are ſuppoſed to be I houſe, once the ſeat of Sir John Seymour, called Wolf-Hall, and 

: Daniſh. On the Downs are likewiſe a, large heap of ſtones |] naw converted into a farm-houſe. Here, it is ſaid, Kenry VIII. 

called the Grey Weathers, which appear, at a, diſtance, like celebrated his nuptials with the Lady Jane Seymour, and bis 

: ſheep lying down to reſt, They are all very large, and ſhaped |  wedding-dinner was ſerved up in a large barn, hung with curious 
| ans like thoſe at Stonehenge, from which it is, prohable!]} tapeſtry on that occaſion. In confirmation of this, they ſtill ſhew 

they are the fragments of an ancient temple, belonging to the 


ſeyeral tenter-hooks driven into the walls, having on them ſniall 
* PTV Il pieces of tapeſtry. Between this place and Tottenham there is a 
To the Eaſt of Madborongh is a village. called RaMSBURY, I walk ſhaded with very old trees, ſtill known by the name of King 
once famous for being the feat of a. biſhop under the Weſt- J Harry's Walk. MERE) ict 
Saxon kings, who.continued here till the latter-end. of the reign, I To the South-Weſt of Savernach- Foreſt is a famous Saxon 
of Edward the Confeſſor, when it was annexed to Sherborne, ||: monument called Wandſdyke, which runs acroſs the, county 
and now. makes part of the dioceſe of Saliſbury. This village from Eaſt to Weſt. The name Wandſdyke is a corruption of 
is remarkable for its beer, great quantities of which are ſent, to . Woden's dyke, or ditch, ſo called from Woden, one of the firſt 
London. | 0 I Th progenitors of the Saxons, and deified by them as an objeck of 
\ South-Eaſt of Marlborough about ſeven miles, is a village . divine worſhip The moſt probable opinion concerning this for- 
called FROXFIELD, where there is a noble foundation for the tification is, that it was thrown up by the firſt King of the Welt- 
ſupport-of aged widows. It is an alms-houſe built in the form g Saxons, to check the continual incurſions of the Britons, who 
of a quadrangle, the front facing the road, and in the centre is for many years attempted the recovery of their ancient liberty. 
an handſome chapel, with every thing proper for performing It is a ſtrong earthen rampart, with a broad ditch on. the South, 
divine ſervice, which is done every day, beſides preaching on II and may be traced from Bath in Somerſetſhire to Great-Bedwin 
Sundays and holidays. The chaplain has only a fala of gol. I in this E e dpnd 
per annum; but as an encouragement for his faithfully dif- On Marlborough-Downs, a little to the South of Wandſdyke, 
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e the * of ey 2 he Wh on the * n is a village called Ausugy, or Av BURx, where there are ſeveral ſituati 
. / Nee, fuppotedg by thermos 18 
| o | ran, merict,. | ». 1k of an ancient temple of the Druids. 5 ; duitv. 
purſuant to. her will, by her executors, who diſcharged their Near Aubury 1 village called WEST-KENN ET, where there wy; 
trutt wee OO: She 1 5 for ng: is a kind of walk about à, mile long, which was-once encloſed wards 
Ang At Ong — e houſe, an - : ſevera * for 2 Ion. both ſides with large ſtones: on one ſide, tlie encloſure 15 was of 
upport, ing es ; poem yg 3s 0 Ft poor Widows, who: If broke down, in many places, and the ſtones taken away, but the equal 
- not 75 1 *. , u ME 5 Fe ne- other ſide is almo entire. On the brow of A hill, near thi ſigure 
| pews, He, BY Yave 1 an as ie al tne. of warm walk, is a round trench, encloſing two circles of ſtones, one Htamons 
clothes may the winter. But w at adds greatly to the honour: : within another: the ſtones are about five feet in height, the dia- enemie 
of the foun er, is, that as the grounds were let on leaſes, upon meter of the outer circle 120 feet, and that of the inner forty-five who at 
u_ Len ws buildings are to be . ten Dy feet. At the diſtance of about 240 feet from this trench have 8 returne 
= oy _ 5 an Ne 1 to ag as t . hall increaſe. ound great quantities of human bones, ſuppoſed to be thoſe 0! the [cat 
Ar F doch 1 6 my 3 8 80 8 75 254 "oY the Saxons 5 Danes, who were ſlain in the battle of Kennet in hot 6 
chi * exes, pprentices . to cxeditable people, by I the year 1006. ee | foreio 
3 are to be inſtructed in all ſorts of domeſtic em- N 2 this neighbourhood. is a village called oye tae * 
p _ 1 | | 240 II where are nine caves in a row, but of different dimenſions works. 
| R ige n e eee n = the hips th It They are found by two long ſtones placed on the ſides of _- His t 
on _ 2 4.6 ＋ on y-Ca 5 5 lurrounded v if and the tops covered with, broad tat ſtones, Spurs, pieces © ſeveral 
King Ech * Fit: PN at 855 ye 0 P mig 8 » [4 armour, and other things, have been found in theſe caves, from Clarend 
4 4 po | E 2 by * 8 8 rink f 1 them- hence it may be 4-5 Jeri they were the ſepulchres of ſome 2 to infli& 
E ee e "cs 5 an rel be af ey but whether Romans, Saxons, or Danes, can on = 
Ar- » © DV , be alcertin ed. . 5 
times of the Saxons was called a city, being the reſidence of The. laſt town we ſhall mention in this county is Lucotł- . on 
the governors of the county, who built a caſtle here, of which || sxALL, which is of great antiquity, being formerly the reliden®® the time 
ſome part of the ditch ſtill remains. It has ſent members to of the Welſt-Saxon kings. Jeffery Fitzpier, grand juſticia) Exprelſec 
58 ever ſince the original ſummons, ho are choſen England in the reign of King John, built a caſtie here, but it ha Henry! 
y the inhabitants in general; and the civil government is IJ been long ſince totally deſtroyed, In the reign of Edward 1 Innovatic 
| ; 2 ; | 3G BA No 
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bis noble patron. His behaviour on this occaſion--gives us 4 


.the time the. bill was depending in the. Houſe of Commons, he 
expreſſed great uneaſineſs, 1 as the act of the third of 


* 


* 
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| s town was ſettled by that prince, in ſpecial 
. 1 Duke of 9 ; but ſince the ſtatute 
fail, Aab on, in the reign of Henry VI I. it has been in the 
> 1 OR. different proprietors. 8 3 5 0 bf ; 
ſhall is a borough by preſcription, an as ſent repre- 

__ Lugs* FR arliament ever ſince the original ſummons, who 
9 fs the inhabitants in general. The government is 
are chole bailiff, who is elected at the court-leet of the manor, 
veſted <2 Ig a very poor place, and the buildings in it mean, 
At proce art of them being covered with thatch. It has not 
- the uke and only. one annual faingþ The town is diſtant 

fro London ſeventy-five miles. | wa 5 
To the Weſt of uggerſhall is Southbury-Hill, reckoned the 

- oft in the county. On this hill are ſtill the remains of a 
35 or Daniſh camp, being a large intrenchment, of almoſt 
Aal form, and encompaſſed with wide ditches, which appear 


the Manor 
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bo erly very deep, but at preſent are almoſt filled 
pot . this LEE are ſeretal barrows, or ſepul- 
54 I miomitiients, where ſome perſons of note have been huried. . 
1 i orobable that a battle was fought here between the firſt 
e of the iſland and the Beigian Britons, when they 
5 tempted. ſettling in this country, and- that ſome of the moſt 
Ttinguiſhed among the {lain were here interred. 


BiockATHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF WILTS. 


The celebrated TroMaAs  Hosss, whoſe ' writings have 
made a great figure in the literary world, was born near 
Malmſbury in this 1 in the year 1588, at which time his 
father was vicar of a fmall pariſh near that town. Before 
ke attained his fourteenth year, he had made an uncommon 
rogreſs in the languages, and was then ſent to Oxford, where 
Fe applied himſelt to the, ſtudy of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, 
at that time the principal doctrine of the ſchools. At only 
nineteen years of age he took his degree of maſter of arts, and 
being ſtrongly recommended by ſeveral of the heads of the uni- 
verſity, he was taken into the ſervice of William Cavendiſh, 
Earl of Devonſhire, who was greatly pleaſed with his facetious 
wit and humour, and ſoon after appointed him tutor to his 
ſon William. Having ſuperintended the education of this young 
nobleman ſome time, he Was appointed to attend him in making 
the tour of Europe; during which he acquired the French and 
Italian languages, and ſpoke them with the ſame facility as if 
he had been a native of thoſe countries. 8 6 | 

When at Rome he found that he had in a great meaſure for- 
got his knowledge of the Greek, but applying all his leiſure. 
Fours to regain that beautiful and uſeful language, on his return 
to England he found himſelf able to undertake a tranſlation of 
Thucydides, of whom he was more enamoured than of any other 
hiſtorian; but his principal intention was co convince the people 
of England, that a democratical form of 
worlt that could be thought of. 

After ſerving the Earl of | | 
nobleman dying in 1628, Mr. Hobbs accompanied Sir Gervas 
Clifton through France and Italy; during which time he made 
himſelf as perfect in the mathematics as he had done before 
in Greek. In 16g1 he was ſent for | | 
his former pupil, to undertake the education of his ſon, then 
only thirteen, years of age. Having inſtructed his pupil in every 
neceſſary branch of lite.ature, he accompanied him in making 
the tour of Europe; and, during his. ſtay abroad, made it his 
chief buſineſs to converſe with ſuch as were moſt noted for 
their knowledge in natural philoſophy. He returned to England 


about the breaking out of the civil wars, but not Teliſhing his 


Hituation "amongſt the contending parties, he went to Paris, 
where he proſecuted his ſtudies with the moſt unwearied alli- 
duity. | Pap ; 755 1 
| Page his abode at Paris, he inſtructed Prince Charles, after 
wards King Charles II. in the mathematics; and Mr. Hobbs 
was often heard to ſay, that had the prince's application been 
equal to his abilities, he would have made a molt diſtinguiſhed 
figure in that uſeful ſcience. About this time he wrote his 
ſamous book the Leviathan, which procured him a number of 
enemies, eſpecially among the clergy of the church of England, 
who attended their exiled prince at Paris. At the Reſtoration he 
returned to England, and lived in a tetired manner at Chatſworth, ' 
the ſcat of the Karl of Devonſhire. So great was his reputation, 
not only among his own countrymen, but likewiſe among 
foreigners, that he received a viſit from the Duke of Tuſcany, | 
who accepted his picture, and a complete collection of his 
Works, 2 13 £ | 7 | 
His theological notions were ſo much expoſed in 1666, by 
ſeveral very able men, among whom was the lord-chancellor 
Clarendon, that a bill was brought into the Houſe of Commons 
to inflict pains and penalties on him, as a propagator of Atheiſm ; 
but the proceedings were dropped, through the interceſſion of * 


Clear inſight into the natural timidity of his diſpoſition. During! 


Henry IV. was then unrepealed, by which- thoſe who made 
innovations in religion were to be burnt alive, by a writ iſſued 


government was the 


Devonſhire twenty years, and that 


Dy; the Earl of Devonſhire, 


ment of God will overtake you, 
on the other hand, if you ever, from motives'of pride, ambition, 
or lucre, ſtand up in defence of ſuch meaſuros | 


hold of the pillars, 


and died on the ſpot before his ſon had time to call for a{liſta 
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out of chancery, called, De Hearetico Comburendo. He told the 
Earl of Devonſhire, that he never intended auy harm by his 
writings, and that falſe concluſions had been drawn from his 
Propoſitions. He likewiſe wrote an apology. for his former 
works, declaring that what he had advanced were rather ſuppo- 
ſitions, in order to obtain information, than poſitions, to eſtabliſh 
his own opinions. A little before his death he was ſeized with 
a ſtranguary and palſy, which deprived him of his reaſon ; and 
he expired, without ſtruggle or convulſion, on the 4th of 
December 1679, in the ninety-firſt year of his age. 3 

This celebrated writer was certainly a man of great learning 
and abilities, but at the ſame time he was extremely poſitive and 


dogmatical; and it was owing to his obſtinacy of temper, that, 


though in a conteſt he had with the mathematicians he was 
evidently in the wrong, he could never, be perſuaded to 
change his opinion. Beſides the works already mentioned, he 
wrote a book, entitled, Human Nature; another, De 
Corpore Piliticoz” a third, called Behemoth, or a Hiſtory of 
the Civil Wars” and many other pieces. He likewiſe tran- 
ſlated Homer's Iliad and Odyſſey into Engliſh verſe. .. . : 
The famous Epwarp Hype, Earl of Clarendon, and lord- 
high-chancellor of England, was born near Hendon in this 
county in the year 1608. He received the rudiments of 
learning from a private tutor in his father's houſe, and was 
afterwards h! a ſtudent in Magdalen-Hall, Oxford. He 
ſpent ſome years in the univerſity, and being admitted into the 
Middle-Temple, London, was placed under the direction of 
his uncle Nicholas Hyde, at that time treaſurer, and afterwards 
chief juſtice of the Court of King's-Bench. | | 
After having obtained a perfect knowledge of the law, he 
was called up to the bar, and ſoon became eminent in his pro- 
feſſion. When the writs were iſſued ſor the meeting of the 
long parliamant, he was returned duly elected for Shafteſbury in 
Dorſetſhire; but preferring his native county, he relinquiſhed 
that, and was choſen member for W ooton-Baſſet in Wiltſhire, 
During the time he ſerved in parliament, he laid aſide his gown, 
being wholly employed in public buſineſs ;. and whilſt he was 
chairman of one of the committees, he had occaſion to.reprove 
Oliver Cromwell for the rudeneſs of his behaviour, for whieh 
the uſurper,, when he came into power, would never forgive 
him. 5 | #6 
He now began to be ſo diſtinguiſhed for his abilities, that the 
king invited him to a conference, and propoſed to make him 
ſolicitor, in the room of Oliver St. John ; but this he thought 


proper to decline. His moderation with reſpect to the violent 
- tempers of both parties, inſtead of procuring him favour, only 


ſerved to increaſe the number of his enemies, and although he 
refuſed the lucrative employment of ſecretary: of. ſtate, when 
offered him by the king, yet the majority of members in the 
Houſe of Commons conſidered him as a perſon diſaffected to 
their cauſe, and once reſolved to ſend him to the Tower. He 
was, however, ſworn chancellor of the exchequer, and knighted; 
but when the Prince of Wales left England, 2nd went to Jerſey, 
Sir Edward Hyde accompanied him, and remained there about a 
year after the prince left that iſland, which time he ſpent wholly 
in ſtudy, and wrote ſome part of his hiſtory of the wars. From 
Jerſey he went to meet the prince at the Hague, and having 
ſettled his family at Antwerp, he went on an embaſſy to Spaln, 
which, however, proved abortive, ä 5 3 
Whilſt the Uſurpation laſted, he reſided chiefly at Antwerp, 
either proſecuting his ſtudies, or ſuperintending the education 
of his children; but when the government was reſtored, he 
came over to England, and was created Earl of Clareridon and 
lord-high-chancellor, in which office he conducted himſelf with 
the greateſt integrity. There is an anecdote mentionec of him 
by Biſhop Burnet, which, although paſled over in filence by all 
other hiſtorians, we think neceilary to preſerve, as it evinces 


that the fear of God, and a real love of jultice, will ſuperſede all 


conſiderations whatever. LBS . 

The biſhop, who was well acquainted with the earl, tells us, 
that when he firſt began to make a figure at the bar, he went, 
during the long vacation, to viſit his aged father' in Wiltſhire ; 
and that one morning, while they were walking in the garden, 
before breakfaſt, the old gentleman expreſſed himſelf in the 
ſollowing manner: * You gentlemen of the law, when you 
have acquired great reputation for knowlcdge, too often take 
bad cauſes in hand, with no other view than that of obtaining 
money, although the miſguided client may be totally ruined; 


and when, pretended prerogative ſets itſelf above law, with a 


view of trampling on the conſtitution, 


: you will proſtitute yon 
abilities to ſupport deſpotiſm. But be P ur 


aſſured, that if ever you 


deceive your neighbour, or lead the widow and fatherleſs into 


vexatious law-ſuits, by your pernicious counſels, the juſt judg- 
Either in time or eternity. And, 


os as may tend 

like Samſon, lay 
and pull down the fabric, but you” will 
periſh under the ruins.” No ſooner: had the: old gentleman 
uttered theſe words, than he was ſeized with a fit of apoplexy, 
Theſe words coming from the mouth of an honouttd' ang 
aged father, with the event that followed, ſays Burnet, made 


towards enſlaving your country, you may, 
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ſo deep an impreſſion on the mind of the ſon, that, during the 
whole of his 2 5 life, he never paid any regard to the plead- 
ings of the m6ſt ſubtle council, any further than what they 
advanced was conſiſtent with his own notions of equity. But 
notwithſtanding his great probity, he felt undet the difpleafure 
of his ſovereign, merely banter he would not countenance the 
arbitrary Sn qu of a corrupted miniſtry, and the feats were 
given to Sir Orlando Bridgnian, chief-juſtice of the Common- 
Pleas. But this was not the. only MOI he had to ſtruggle 
with, for a bill was brought into the Houſe of Lorcts, accuſing 


him of high treaſon, upon which, by the king's deſire, he went a 


abroad, and died at Rouen in Normandy, in the ycar 1674. 


The world are well rey ay a with his hiſtoricat works; but 


he did not confine his ſtudies either to hiſtory or law, for we 
have ſeen a large folio bible interleaved with notes of his own 
hand-writing, and ſeveral deyont meditations on religious ſub- 
jets. He left two fons, one who ſucceeded him in his eſtate 
and title; another who was created Earl of Rochcit-r, and who, 


in the reign of Queen Anne, was lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 


His daughter was married to James, Duke of York, afterwards 
King of England, by whom ihe had two daughters, namely, 
Mary and Anne, both of whom enjoyed the regal dignity. 
EpMunD LuDLow, ſo well known in the hiſtory of the 
Civil Wars, was the ſon of Sir Henry Ludlow, and born at 
Maiden-Bradley in this county, in the year 1620. He received 
the rudiments of learning at his native place, from whence he 
vas removed to Trinity-College, Oxford, where he finiſhed his 
ſtudies. In 1640 his father was choſen knight of the ſhire for 
the county of Wilts, and being one of thoſe who oppoſed the 
king's meaſures, his ſon joined with the ſame party, and was 
reſent at the battle of Edge-Hill, in the regiment commanded 
s by the Earl of Efſex. On the death of. his father, which hap- 


ned ſoon after, he was choſen member in his ſtead for Vilt- 


ſhire, and promoted to the command of a regiment of horſe, by 
order of the parliament. 1 | 
When Charles I. was brought to a mock-trial, Mr. Ludlow 
was one of his judges; after which he was fent as lieutenant- 
eneral into Ireland, under Deputy Ireton, where he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf with the utmoſt bravery. 9 
Richard Cromwell, the protector's ſon, being ſet aſide, he 
exerted himſelf to reſtore the commonwealth ; but finding all 
his endeavours unſucceſsful, and that he was excluded from the 
benefit of the act of indemnity, he retired to Vevay in Switzer- 


land, where he purchafed a houſe, and there lived with his | 


family. During his. abode there, his wife was obliged to go 
ſevegal times to England to fettle her affairs, as their whole 
' ſupport depended on her fortune, his own eſtate having been 
fo ies at the Reſtoration. 5 
The religion and liberties of his country greatly affected him 
when he heard of the acceſſion of James II. but on the Revo- 
lution he returned to England, where he intended to ſpend the 
remainder of his days. His reſolution, however, was fruſtrated, 
for Sir Edward Seymour preſented a petition to the king, pray- 
ing that he might be apprehended for the murder of Charles J. 
but although the proclamation was not iſſued, yet he thought it 
moſt prudent to return to Switzerland, where he ſpent the re- 
mainder of his life under the infirmities of old age. His laſt 
wiſhes were for the proſperity, peace, and glory of his country; 
that its religion and liberty might be eſtabliſhed on ſo ſure a 
foundation, that all the deſigns of wicked men might be unable 
to overthrow them. During his reſidence abroad, he wrote his 


Memoirs, which contain as fine ſentiments of liberty as are to be | 


met with in any author, either ancient or modern. 


Sir Joun Davixs, an eminent lawyer, and great poet, was 


born in this county at the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign. 
When he had acquired ſome knowledge of the Latin and Greek, 
he entered himſelf a ſtudent in Queen's-College, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of bachelor of arts. Soon after this he 
entered himſelf a ſtudent in the Middle-Temple, where he 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the municipal law of England. 
Being one day at dinner in the hall, ſome words aroſe between 
him and another gentleman, when Mr. Davies ſtruck his anta- 
goniſt, for which he was expelled the ſociety. In conſequence 
of this he left London, and reſided ſome years at Oxford, till, 


» COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER >} 


education at Chriſt-Church-College in that Inlet 
intended at firſt to have made divinity his profeſſion , but . He 
diverted from that deſign by the national troubles, he 5 Vein 
himſelf to the ſtudy of * and in that faculty top 
degree of bachelor in 1646. | ook the 
le bore arms for his majeſty in the garriſon of Oxford. a 
the civil wars; and upon the ſurrender of that place 
3 forces, he began to practiſe his profeſſion, "Sy 8 
e ſoon became famous, both for his ſkill and ſucceſs wo 
zealoutly attached to the church, even in the moſt din IN 
times, he appropriated a room in his houſe to be an Aen. * 
divine fervice, according to the eſtabliſhed forms of „ A. 
In 1660 he was choſen Savilian profeſſor of natural philof ey 
and honoured with - the degree of doctor of phyſic. * 
he diſcovered the famous medicinal ſpring at Altro 
Brackley, in Northamptonſhire ; and in the courſe of 10 fan. 
b 


0 the 


year he publiſhed his celebrated treatiſe on the Anatom of 


the Brain. In 1666 he removed from Oxford to London 
decame one of the firſt members of the Royal-Society; N. 
acquired ſuch an extenſive practice in his profeſſion, 28 
hardly been enjoyed by any other phyſician. Soon aſter he 
choſen a fellow of the Colle e of Phyſicians, and apoio 
phyſician in ordinary to King Charles II. who offered to beg 
on him the honour of knighthood, which he thought Proper a 
decline. Ks 5 8 
He was extremely liberal to the poor, though naturally 
frugal and Ne temper; L ſuch ky the re bb, 
which he had of religion, that he duly attended divine dier 
every morning before he went to viſit his patients. He died of 
a pleurify on the 11th of November 1675, and was interred in 


| W eſtminſter-Abbey. 


The celebrated Sir CH&1STOPHER WREN, fo famous for his 
extenſive knowledge in architecture, was the ſon of a clergyman 
and born in this county in the year 1632. He was fir(t educated 
at a private ſchool, and finiſhed his ſtudies in Wadham-College 
Oxford. Before he attained his ſixteenth year, he had made 
ſuch progreſs in the mathematics, that he was able to ſolve the 
molt difficult problems in geometry and in 26357 he was choſcn 
profeſſor of aſtronomy in Greſham- College. 

When Charles II. was reſtored, Sir Chriſtopher was appoint. 
ed, by royal mandate, Savilian profeſſor at Oxford. The ſame 
year the king appointed him a ſurveyor of the board of works: 
and the next year he was elected a fellow of the Royal-Society, 
Upon the plague breaking out in London in 1665, he wein 
over to France, and ſpent that year and the greateſt part of the 
next in the ſtudy of architecture, according to the rules laid 
down by the beſt writers ancient and modern. Having taken 

lans, elevations, - and ſections of all the public buildings at 
Paris he returned to London, but found the city reduced to an 
heap of rubbiſh. Upon that melancholy event, he drew up a 
plan for rebuilding London, in ſuch a manner as would have 
done honour to the nation, by placing the cathedral of St. Paul's 
in the centre, from which all the ſtreets ſhould run in dire& 


lines, but the diſputes among the proprietors about private pro- 


pay defeated this laudable deſign. | 
e was appointed ſurveyor-general of the Board of Works 
in 1668, and next year finiſhed the grand theatre at Oxford, 
He continued in great favour during the remainder of the reign 
of Charles II. James II. King William, and Queen Anne; 
but ſome time after the acceſſion of George I. he was removed 
from all his places, for no other reaſog beſides that of expreſſing 
his gratitude to his former royal benefactors. During the re- 
mainder of his life, he ſpent his time in peaceful tranquillity, 
and died on the. 25th of February 1723, in the ninety-firſt year 
of his age. | 

The cathedral of St. Paul, which was begun and finiſhed 


under the direRion of this great architect, is a laſting monument 


of his genius, although not executed according to his original 
deſign. The monument is one of the nobleſt Doric pillars in 
the world; and the church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, exceeds 
any thing of the kind in England. 

Jod Scorr, an eminent divine and excellent writer in 
the laſt century, was the fon of a grazier, and born at Chippen- 
ham in this county, in the year 1638. His parents deſigned to 
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tr. intereſt of his friends, he was reſtored to his rank in the |} bring him up to a trade, and for that purpoſe bound him ap- 
emple, and ſoon after choſen member of parliament. prentice in London, where he ſerved three years; but his genius 
Being employed to carry the news of the death of Queen Eli- Ealing him ſtrongly to the purſuits of literature, he abandoned 
zabeth to James, King of Scotland, he was firſt appointed ſoli- [| his trade, and retired to Oxford. Having completed his coutle 
citor, and afterwards attorney-general for Ireland, and choſen II of academical education, he entered into orders, and became 
ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons in that kingdom. In 1607 ſucceſſively chaplain of St. "Thomas's in Southwark, curate of 
he returned to England, when he was called up to the degree || the chapel of the Trinity in the Minories, rector of St. Peter- 
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{ik f N of king's ſerjeant, beſides receiving the honour of knighthood. I le-Poor in Broad-Street, lecturer of one of the churches in 
i He was ſoon after appointed lord-chief-juſtice of the King's- Lombard. Street, prebendary of St. Paul's-Cathedral, and rector 
11 | Bench, but died before he had the honour of preſiding in that JI of St. Giles's in the Fields. | | 

wt | court. 1 ONT SIT | Dr. Hickes ſays he refuſed a biſhopric, and ſome other preſer- 
Pls He wrote a Diſcovery ' of the true Cauſes why Ireland | ments, becauſe he would not take the oaths to King William. 


| He died on. the 10th of March 1695, and was interred in the 
reQtor's vault in the church of St. Giles's in the Fields. 

The Chriſtian Life, which is his principal performance, has 
rendered his name immortal. 

Joan NokkIs, the ſon of a divine, was born in this count 
in the year 1657. Whilſt very young, he was ſent to Wir 
cheſter-School, where he made conſiderable progreſs 1 claſſical 

2 


was never entirely ſubdued till the Acceſſion of James I. and 
likewiſe an Abridgment of Sir Edward's Coke's Reports : he 
alſo wrote a fine poem on the Immortality of the Soul. 

Tromas W1LL1s, an eminent phyſician of his time, was 
born at Great-Bedwin in this county, on the 27th of January 
i622. He was inſtructed in grammar-learning by one Mr. 
Sylvelter, an eminent ſchool-maſter in Oxford, and finiſhed his 
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Naur. nd Eniſhed his ſtudies in Exeter-College, Oxford. I| Univerſity, on account of his extenſive knowledge of Greek and 

ung. ade choice of the miniſtry for his profeſſion, he entered Roman antiquities, particularly the poets; and a copy of verſes 
Hants. orders, and was preſented to the living of a ſmall I} written by him, falling accidentally into the har ds of Dr. Lan- 
into holy Somerſetſhire, where he diſcharged his duty J caiter, Dean of Magdalen-College, he was fo much pleaſed with 


ſiſtent wit 
was afterwards pre 
ool. per annum; 


f neo he WW dewrelly warm in his temper, he became a pro- 
| pr Anker of all the dreams of Plato, as well as the airy 
- Gaſm of Malbranche. His natural turn of mind led him 
er ger myſtic writers, and he ſoon imbibed their ſentiments, 


2 ; hy and theology. He alſo had a turn for poetry, 
both n -n bee tend to promote the ſame doctrine. He 
3 ſeveral poems, the greater part of which have been very 


ec” > gc wr Sir RicHARD BLACKMORE, remarkable for 
bi ay literary productions, was the ſon of an attorney at 
= om at Corſham in this county, but in what year 1s 
0 0 b, ph known. He was firſt educated at a private ſchool, 
n he was removed to Weſtminſter, and afterwards 
88 where he finiſhed his ſtudies. His firſt employment 


Sorts | he 
to have been that of a {chool maſter, as appears from t 
0 lines of Dr. Drake t | 


ſented to a living near Saliſbury, worth about 
where he remained till his death, which hap-' 


1 By nature form'd, by want a ot made, 
« Blackmore at firſt ſet up the whipping trade; | 
« Next quack commenc'd; then herce with pride he ſwore, 
% That tooth-ach, gout, and corns ſhould be no more. 
e In vain his drugs as well as birch he tried ; 5 
« His boys grew blockheads, and his patients died.” 


' However, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the doQor, who 
was himſelf a libertine, Blackmore, if not a great genius, was a 
virtuous and religious man ; and we would alk any one who has 
read his- poems, adv 2 ſpirit of genuine piety does not 

| through every line 
_ me end of the reign of James II. Mr. Blackmore 
made the tour of Europe, in company with ſeveral other young 
gentlemen, his acquaintances. At Padua he obtained a diploma, 
and on his return to England was choſen a fellow of the Royal 
College of Phyſicians. He concurred heartily with the Revo- 
lution-ſettlement, and in 1697 was ſworn one of the of e 
in ordinary to King William, received the honour of night- 
hood, and was one of thoſe conſulted on opening the king's 


| deen Queen Anne ſucceeded to the throne, he was continued 
in his poſt of phyſician at court, till the change of the miniſtry, 
upon which all thoſe of Whig principles were turned out, and 
Tories placed in their ſtead. 2 

He ſuffered much abuſe from the libertines of thoſe times, be- 
ing a friend to religion and virtue; but nothing could make him 
aſhamed of piety, nor could the luſtre of the greateſt abilities 
deter him from . vice of its gaudy colours. 7 
His Poem on the Creation, deſerves particular notice; 
ſome account of which we ſhall give in the words of Mr. 
Addiſon; whoſe approbation was ſuthcient to counterbalance all 
the unmerited abuſe poured on the author, from thoſe libertines 
who proſtituted their abilities in the ſervice of vice and immo— 
rality. *I cannot conclude this book upon the Creation (ſpeak- 
ing of Paradiſe Loſt) without mentioning a poem, which has 
lately appeared under that title. The work was underiaken 
with ſo good an intention, and is executed with fo great maitcry, 
that it deſerves to be looked upon as one of the moſt uſetul and 
noble productions in our Englith verſe. The reader cannot but 
be pleaſed to find the depths of philofophy enlivened with all 
the charms of poetry, and to ſee fo great a ſtrength of reaſoning, 
amidſt ſo beautiful a redundancy of the imagination, The 
author has ſhewn us that deſign in all the works of nature, 
which neceffarily leads us to the knowledge of its firit cauſe. 
In ſhort, he has illuſtrated, by numberieſs and inconteſtible in- 
ſtances, that divine wiſdom, which the ſon of Sirach as lo 
nobly aſcribed to the Supreme Being, in his formation of the 
world, when he tells us, that he created her, and poured her 
out upon all his works.” nts 
Blackmore paved the way, and ſet an example, how epic 
poems may be written upon the principles of Chriſtianity. 

He died in the year 1709, in an advanced age, and left 
behind him the character of a worthy man, and a friend to 
religion. 

The very celebrated Josxen ADpp1s0N, one of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed” geniuſes, as well as elegant and correct writers, 
that ever appeared in this or any other nation, was the eldeſt 
ſon of the Rev. Lancelot Addiſon, rector of Ambreſbury in this 
county, where he was born on the iſt of May 1672. He was 
inſtrukted in grammar-learniog at the Charter-Houſe in London, 
where he contracted his firſt acquaintance with Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Richard) Steele, Having made great progreſs in the Latin 
and Greek, he was removed to Queen's-College, Oxford, his 

nts deſigning. him for the church, of which it appears he 
ſome thoughts. He had not been long at Oxford, before 
"be began to be taken notice of by ſeveral of the learned in that 
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Er pores No character of a miniſter of the gaſpel. He 
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them, that he got him elected into that ſociety, 
der his own immediate direction. 

When he took his degrees of bachelor and maſter of arts, 
he gave up all thoughts of entering into holy orders, ind in 
1695 wrote a poem in praiſe of King William, addreſſed to Sit 
John; afterwards Lord Somers, and keeper of the great ſeal. 
| his nobleman wrote to Mr. Addiſon, Amen the e of 
ins acquaintance, and ſoon after procured him a penſion of gool. 
per annum, to ſupport him during his travels. Being thus in 
ealy Fe he left England, to viſit every thing curious 
in Italy, of which he has given one of the moſt ingenious ac- 
counts ever yet publiſhed. His poem on the ſtate of Italy, ad- 
dreſſed to Lord Halifax, is equally a maſter- piece, and has been 
tranſlated into the Italian language, by Signor Salvini, Greek- 


taking him un- 


profeſſor at Florence. 

He returned to England ia 1701, and on the death of King 
William, in 17082, his penſioh was taken from him. He con- 
tinued, however, to be eſteemed by ſich of the nobility as 
were lovers of literature, and upon the recommendation of 
Lord Halifax, the Lord-Treaſurer Godolphin employed him to 
write a poem on the glorious battle of Blenheim, which is 'one 
of the nobleſt performances on the ſubjeR that was ever written 
either by the ancients or moderns. In 1706 he was appointed 
commiſſioner of appeals, and ſoon after Secretary to Sir Charles 


Hodges, at that time one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate. 


When the Earl of Wharton went over as Lord-Licutenant of 
Ireland, in 1709, Mr. Addiſon was appointed principal ſecretary 
to his excellency, and during his abvde in Dublin, wrote a con- 
ſiderable part of the Tatler, which was publiſhed for the benefit 
of his friend Mr. Steele. 

When he returned to England, he wrote many papers in the 
Spectator, his ſignature always being either a C, an J. an 1, or 
an O, from the muſe Clio. In 1715 he wrote his celebrated 
tragedy of Cato, which run thirty-five nights ſucceſſively, and 
was only ſtopped by the indiſpoſition of one of the actors. In 
this performance the principles of liberty are repreſented in ſuch 
amiable colours, and ſlavery held forth in ſo odious a light, that 
although it was acted at a time when this nation was apparently 
on the eve of loſing its moſt valuable rights and privileges, yet 
ſo ſtrong is the force of truth, that both parties ſeemed to contend 
which ſhould be moſt forward in their applauſe. „ 

Queen Anne dying, he was appointed ſecretary to the lords 

juſtices, ſecretary for the affairs of Ireland, and one of the lords 
commitſioners of trade: and during the rebellion in 1715, he 
wrote the Freeholder, which at that time did more real ſervice 
to the cauſe of liberty, than all the books publiſhed on the ſub- 
ject. He had been ſeveral years intimately acquainted with the 
Counteſs of Warwick, whoſe ſon, the then Earl, he had trained 
up in the principles of virtue and religion, and in 1716 he mar- 
ricd that lady, by whom he had one daughter. In 1717 he was 
appointed principal ſecretary of ſtate to his Majeſty George I. 
but his declining ſtate of health obliged him to reſign that high 
employment ſoon after. He died of an aſthma and dropſy, at 
Holland-Houſe, near Kenſington, on the 17th of June 1719, 
and was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, | 
. It would require a pen like his own to attempt a delineation 
of the character of Mr. Addiſon ; we thall therefore content our- 
ſelves with the two following anecdotes, and refer the reader to 
his works, which will be read with admiration as long as the 
Engliſh tongue ſhall remain a living language. | 

A certain counteſs, whoſe lord was intimate with Mr. Addi- 
ſon, unfortunately conceived a violent paſſion for him, although 
ſhe knew it to be inconſiſtent with her ſolemn oath of fidelit 
to her huſband. Mr. Addiſon often viſited his lordſhip, and 
the lady made ſeveral advances to him ; but as his morals were 
untainted, he had not the leaft thought of her deſign, and im- 
puted her behaviour merely to the effect of generous friendſhip. 
But he was ſoon undeccived, for the lady, unable to ſuppreſs 


7 


her paſſion any longer, and confiding in ſecrecy on his part, 


broke through all female decor tim, and wrote him a letter, 
wherein ſhe declared her pallion, and even ſolicited him to defile 
her huſband's bed. To a perſon poſſeſſcd of only a common 
degree of virtue, this requeſt would have been 3 complied 
with, as it was certainly a ſtrong temptation: but Mr. Addiſon 
reliſted her importunities in ſuch a manner, that did honour to 
the holy religion he profeſſed, and onght to be held forth to 
public view, as à copy for young men in every ſtation of life. 
As the fear of God deterred him from ſo baſe a crime, ſo 
his humane diſpoſition forbad him to _ the woman, whoſe 
greateſt fault was the cheriſhing an unlawful paſſion. Deter- 
mined not to come any more in her way, he found means to 
convey her a letter to the following import: That the had 
inadvertently, and without proper regard to her marriage-yow, 
cheriſhed an unwarrantable paſſion, which, if not ſuppreſſed, 
muſt end in her ruin.——'That her lord was a man of the ſtricteſt 
virtue, and while he was treating her with the moſt tender 
affection, ſhe was contriving a ſcheme to diſhonour his bed. — 
That as he had been undeſignedly the unhappy object of temp- 
tation, ſhe might reſt aſſured that her letter was conſigned to 

the 
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the flames, and its contents ſhould remain a ſecret to all the 


great man in conformity with his belief of its ſacred principle. 


| has. preſerved the following account of Mr. Addiſon's laſt 


the living: he ſent for a youth nearly related, and ſinely accom- 
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world; but that a regard both for her temporal and eternal in- 
tereſt obliged him to decline his viſits. for the future. Yon 
have charms, ſays he, madam, and J have paſſions. 
Such were Mr. Addifon's notions, concerning moral and 
religious duties; and the ſecond anecdote Will convince us, that 
the power of genuine Chriſtianity operated on the mind of this 


Dr. Voung, in a letter to the author of Sir Charles Grandiſon, 


moments, which might have otherwiſe been utterly . loſt to poſ- 
terity. E ᷣ UD. ̃ 9 OR Wor Wee» 7 757 
After a long, and manly, but vain ſtruggle with his dif- 
temper, . he diſmiſſed his ORs To and with them all hopes of 
life : but with his hopes of life he diſmiſſed not his concern for 


liſhed, but not above being the better for good impreſſions 
5 5 à dying friend. He came, but life now glimmering in the 
ſocket, the dying friend was ſilent: after a decent and proper 
pauſe, the youth ſaid, Dear ſir, you ſent for me, I believe, and 
T hope you have ſome commands; I ſhall hold them moſt ſa- 
cred. May diſtant ages (ſays the doctor) not only hear, but feel 
the reply! Forcibly graſping the youth's hand, he ſoftly ſaid, 
«« See in what peace a Chrittian can die]! — He ſpoke with dif- 
ficulty, and f.,, ̃⅛ Ä» 
Dr. Thouas BENE was born in Saliſbury in 1673, and 
received the rudimeits of learning at the free- ſchool of that 
city; after which he was removed to. St., John's-College, 
Cambridge, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into holy 
orders. r OE cnyh td; 0 Dl PRAWE 05; £2 
He was firſt preſented to the reQory of St. James, at Col- 
cheſter, where he. remained ſeveral years, and entered into a 
warm controverſy. with the Diſſenters. But in the opinion of 
the moſt judicious, he carried his oppoſition againſt thoſe people 
to an unwarrantable height. During the heat of-this controverſy, 
the dean and chapter of dt. Paul's appointed him to the a 
living of St. Giles, Cripplegate, which he enjoyed till bis death. 
in 178 >. J a HI Oh Wy 
That eminent poet, and judicious. critic, JohN HuGnes, 
was born at Marlborough in this county, on the 2gth of January 
1677. He received the rudiments of. claſſical learning at a 
private ſchool in London; and though not bleſſed with an 
academical education, he excelled in taſte, as well as in genius, 
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| | ay np year of his age. 


time, make in all four volumes. 


many who have enjoyed that adyantage. His torn for 7” 


began to diſcover. itfelf ip the nineteenth year ot his age 6 
he tranſtated into Englith one of the moſt celebrated Nun 
Horace, and drew the outlines of a tragedy.” But the firſt © of 
he publiſhed was a poem on t je Treaty oi Utrecht, Which 055 
its appearance in 105 From this period he continued mY RE 
day of his death, to favour the world with many other ine kf he 
compoſitions, . both in poetry and proſe. He was the Fi a 
more-than twenty Fane in the SpeQator ; and had one adh, 
tage above moſt of his cotemporary poets, that he was e Bs 
verſed-in the ſiſter arts of poetry, muſic, and drawing. Jually 

The Lord-Chancellor Cowper, obſervitg tus tincommonige... 
appointed him ſecretary to the commiſſioners of the peace Ve 
continued in the ſame employment under the Earl of Mas his 


field, and held it till his death, which happened on the 17th of 


The Siege of Damaſcus, was firſt ated. He was then nt, 
the forty-third year of his ggge. et bs 
The celebrated 'THoMas CRU was born near Salifha; 


February 1720, the very night on which his tragedy, entitled 


” 


in 1679, and bred up to the trade of a Glover, though he after. 
wards entered into partnerſhip with a Tallew- ander Bein 
endowed with ſtrong. natural Parts, he conceived an chino 
whilſt very young, of his own ſuperior abilities; and havin real 
a great number of controverſial writers, his mind was fe wi 

confuſed notions concerning the truth of ſyſtematical Chrig; 

anity. He eſtabliſhed a ſocjety at Saliſbury, where theological 
queſtions were diſcuſſed with the utmoſt freedom, and ſoon aſter 
publiſhed an eflay in defence of Arianiſm. This book bein 

written by one of his ſtation and profeſſion, excited the curioſif 
of the public; and ſo high an opinion had the author of his bs 
abilities as a writer, that he challenged. Dr. Sherlock, then 
Biſhop of Saliſbury, to a conference with him on the doctrine 


| of the Trinity. A ſhort time after the publication of this eflay 

Mr. Chubb was ſent for to London by miſter 

| of the Rolls, who kindly entertained him in his 

1 many hours in his company, converſing on theological ſubjeds; 
ut 


Sir Joſeph Jekyl, maſter 


family, and ſpent 


hubb foon grew tired of London, and returned to Saliſbury, 
where he publiſhed ſeveral tracts, and died in that City, in the 


is poſthumous works have, ſince his death, been publiſhes 
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in two volumes octayo, which, with thoſe publiſhed in his life. 
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city of Glouceſter, originally ca Ms ancient Frieda: 5 This cbumty is divided int th v Coteſwold, the; 
| £927 tat is, 4 Haix city, 'This natff 10 12 changed by the Vale, and the ere f Dean. ct N en 5 == 
| is into ] r Glæuum, td Which the Saxons, as was ' The firſt) Which borders on Warwjckfhir Oxfordihire, and; = 
Vile | with: thee added Cefter, which: ſigtithies 3 a caſtle, or forti-  Berkthire, is not tele but well ac berg tg = 
| fication. and o aller C eve, Meer, from n Whence it its preſent name I great numbers of | hp , Wwhoſe- woo] is, very fine, and highly . 
is derived, | cſiecrhed; This 2 it à clothing 05 ang. it has. = 
iddle part, which, 


— 


Though the air of this county is, generally (| 95'S „healthy, |]! towns entirely em ployed in that trade. The 

it ta other feſpects ber ate, ts Iver: : part” Ten ts "called the Vale, 550 a feſtiſe plain, and: extends on, bath hes, 

| teſwold, being a . co püttz „Ms 40 Vety "ag bang = piercing. the river Severn.” 'Tti is in this part of the county the cheeſe 1 is. 

ait, while that | in: the tow lands, _ 48 Vale, Is foft an made, which is in .. mpeh eſteem, and fo well known in 

mild, even in 5 Indeed, the inhabitants ſay, that in I London by the name of 7 cheeſe, though it muſt be. | 
rn «rn year are Win „an the Uther” 


unn 75 
au 


177904 
181 


teſwold N | lo wag, that the. © biber | cou es is often, ſold in 
four too cold for 5 wer ; but sei che Vale, eight months [| ſte 1 ** e N my in, 


ſummer, and the bt her four too warin for v winter. The oil 0 10 the Weſtern n part of hs count the F oreſt of Dean. 
is in general he rl g0 fertile, and proch ces varibus ſorts of It bs is Of à trjatigulag form, Lad: be N. 7 ak the Wye, the; 
n, will all the fr 29 for the chte. Even the | high- ; Sever! and the ſmall river It contains 3 JP acres, , 


ways} in ſume Parts, abpubd with, fruits which, grow: in, the II is tive miles Be and ten broad; and was anciently over-run; 
h ges; And f6rmer ere were 1 — 1 of iran, whoſe Il: with wt The oaks that ro a * pte th: 
grapes Were great'y eltgemed ; and it is ſaid that t * wine made | beser tie tckoned* *the belt in England; and from this 
off them was inferior-to-that of-France.. I . foreſt moſt· part ofthe timber l building was 
The principal rivers that water this county are, , the Severn, brought; a circumſtance ſo well known to the Spaniards, that 
the Wye, the Stroud, and the two Avons. when they fitted out their armada in 1558, to invade England, 
The Severn and the Wye have been already defcribed, the }f the officers who directed that expedition were expreſsly ordered 
former in in and the latter in Herefordthire. to deſtroy this foreſt, as the moſt ſpeedy and effectual way to 
The Stroud riſes a little to the Eaſt of Painſwick in this || ruin eur marine. On the other hand, to cultivate and ow 
the con- 


county, which, running Weſtward, falls into,the Sexern about, 
ſix miles below Glouceiter. The water of tag rer i is Ro 
ably clear, and is ſaid io have ſuch a peculiar prope 
ſcarlet, and other grain colours, that no other Me HR 
them ſo fine a gloſs. This has induced the clothie! 5 tote 
along its banks for twenty miles together, and to erect on Toy vt 
a\ great number of tulling-mills. No part of this river was | for There are alſo many rich mines of iron in this foreſt, 
made navigable till the year 17g0, when it was rendered ſo by: | forthe working of which ſeveral acts of parliament have paſſed; 
__ 4 parliament, ſrom Stroud to its conflux with the Severn. Fl and a number of towns and villages have been built in different 
he . riſes in Northamptonſhire, and running parts of the foreſt, for carrying on that manufacture. 
through arwickſhire, ſeparates Glouceſterſhire from Wor- A gold mine was diſcovered in the year 1700, at a village 
ceſterſhire, till it falls 1110 the Severn near Tewkſbury. called TaAvNrON, on the Northern borders of the foreſt, of 
The Lower-Avon, alto diſtinguiſhed by the name of Avon- which a leaſe was granted to fome refiners, who extracted ſome 
Well, "riſes near Tetbur;, on the borders of Wiltſhite, and {gold from the ore, but did not go on with-the workz the quan- 
ſeparating Glouceſterſi ire trom Somerſetfhire, falls into the || tity of gold being ſo- ſmall as not to anſwer the expence of 8 
Severn near Briſtol. This :iver abounds with a ſort of fiſh called [| ſeparation. 


Elvers, which are ſhaped lik ſmall needles, and ſeem to be The king has a large and ſtrong * in the centre 2 


* 
— 


the woods in a luthcient part of this diſtri, has been 
1 aud es *of. Och fegature, Great part of it was encloſed by 
Fan ad o part; ent paſſed in the reign of King Charles II. and 

fie Natz #56" number of cottages, which had been built in 
{the woods, were ordered to be pulled down, becauſe 
& intigbitants damaged the trees, by cutting or lopping them 
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ben the property of 'the crown) where | 
re an 


* theld to preferve th | 
chere is a Ns, the Judges of it are the verdurers, choſen 


the PTceholders of the county. The miners have alſo a court 
this 


Þ 3 of the foreſt, and juries of miners, who have ther par- 


wo Jifferent parts of this county there are many quarries, the | 


| 7 et They neverriſc perpendicular, but are all flanting 


N. a phniſh fate, or lead; but in Tome quarries they are 
[ery Toe remarkable kinds 
county, both of Which are of the nature of oker, the one being 
' ped; and the other ee They are very biittle, and often 
emble' to doſt in the places where they lie; if 4ouched with 
e fingers, they greatly ſtain them. The red is between erim- 
| ſon and putple, and the yellow is of a fine gold colour: they both 
| make very good paint when a with oil, and much better 
chan the common ſorts. Beſides theſe, there is à deep red fort 
of earth, which is in great plenty, but not {6'fine :' and another 
that is yellow, and ſo light, that it may be blowu away with 
the rel however, it ſtaitis more than the other, and is as fin 
as hair-powder: it greatly reſembles the French oker, but is much 


ebe fre high rocks in ſome parts of this county, in the 

«x of which are found two different ſorts of ſubſtances, 
known to naturaliſts 75 che names of cryſtal and ſpar. They 
are both clear and tranſparent, and in angulated forms: one end 


Is generally fixed to the roek, the other pointed or fharp; and ys. 45 5 | | 
e | - The famous Mountfort, Earl of Leiceſter, having beſieged it, 


1 


 thev-.commonty grow in cluſters.” Some are very clear, bright, 
; 2 and e are muddy, ſofter, and leſs Hoff the Ef 
of theſo arc the cryſtals, ant the latter 
glaſs, and undergo no change in the fire, unlefs the heat be 
vary violent, and then they will change into a kind of glaſs ; 
but the ſpars will not fo much as ſeratch glaſs, and if put into 
' the fire, will-foon calcine'to lime. Thoſe catfed' Briſtot-ſtones 
me of the cryſtal kind; they are in general perfectly tranſpa- 
rent and colourleſs, except ſome that are a little whitiſſi, but 
theſe are not common. They have à natural 2 and may 
be fer in rings with little other trouble than ſeparating them 
from cach other. There ate large quantities of them in the 
eleſts of rocks and cavities of ftones, efpecially in thoſe where 
there ig an from ore. People make it their buſineſs to dig for 
them and ſell them, for the embelliſhment of grottos and the 
Ike. Some of theſe . ſtones reſemble table-diamonds, and others 


rs. Cryſtals will cut 


have the * of rofe-diamonds. Im ſome parts, they | 


gro very fall, ſhort. and numerous; but in other parts the 
cluſters riſv higher, and are more itregular. Though they gene 
rally-adhers to · the rock at one entf, yet there are me that lie 
flat; growing to the; tone hy one fide, and thofe are pointed at 
In · many parts: of this' ys likewiſe found the aſtroites, 
or- flat. ſtones : they are extecding beautiful, and have in them 
ere geh which is; that if put into vinegar, they will 
be immediately in motion. The reaſon of titis ſingularity is very 
obvious, for there being a fermentation Between the acid of the 
vinegar and the alkalt of the ſtone, there muſt conſequently be a 
motion prodiieed, eſpecially: as the aſtroites are fall, and there- 
fore may beeaſly-dilturbed? | 


This county-produces grt t plenty of all the nereſſaries · of life, 


ſich as graim cattle, fowl; and game. They have alſo excellent 


bacon; and make great quantities of 'cyder; which they ſend'to va 


nous parts of the kingdom. Pherivers afford _ of frſh, eſpe- 
eialſy the: Severn; which abounds with falmon, lampreys, and 
conger-cels. Its chief manufacture is woolleniclvth 5 and it was 
computed; that before” our wook' bega to- be clandeſtinely ex- 
ported to. France; 50,000ipieres of clotii were made yearly in this 
oounty which being eftirtraret at 10l. 4 piece, the fine with the 
coante, amounts to. 5οοοοſtt. 
— Theiinhabitants-in general have always been diſtinguiſhed for 
theirinduftry-and{fobriety; and thoſe in an elevated rank are re- 
matkable: fox their politeneſs and hofpitality to ſtrangers. 


An Aceduvr or CURIOUS: PlAxvrs ro BY FOUND IN 
-  DEEFERENT Pax TS Or Tris CounTy: 
— 2 FVund in many places near Painſwick. 
ound's-PFongpe: Found on Robin-Hood's- Hill. 
Wonnwood: Founll in many places near Glouceſter. 
* Pennj=Royak Found in different parts, about to miles and 
amalß to the South · ¶aſt of the city. N 3 
Wu Gocſoberry, Found on the North-Weſt ſide of Robin- 
Hool's-Hill. 58587 . | | 
Ozow!s-Foote. Found in the” puſture- fields near the ſame 
platky; together with Bird's: Foot and Mow Wert. 
Horſe-Mint. Found in many places ntxr the city, particu- 
larly in the wet grounds. 5 | 5 ST 
Wild: Thyme. - Found indifferent plates,” 
| thi- Fund ident: patts: 


—— 


A Dzscareryvs Account or Tn City, Bonovons, 
Corporations, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER. RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES ix THIS COUNTY, 


GLoveesre; the principal and moſt centtal place in the 
county; is pleaſantly ſituatetl on a hill, and ſecured on the Weſt- 
fide by a branch of the Severn; which is navigable for large ſhips 
to the quay, It is a place of very great antiquity; and juſtly de- 
ferves the name given it the ancient Britons, namely, A 


Fair City; though at that time it could only be an encloſure in a 


wood, as all their other cities then were. | 
When the Romans had ſubdued this part of the iſland, they 


were under the neceſſity of planting a colony here, on account 


of the continual incurſions of the Silures; who inhabited the 
Southetn part of Wales, and who were the laſt that conſented to 
ſubmit to the Roman yoke. One of the legions, befides ſome 
auxiliaries, were always ſtationed here; ſo that before the depar- 
ture of the Romans, it was a place of gre t repute. | 
At the time the Saxons firſt landed in this iſland, Glouceſter 
ſeems to have been part of the territory claimed by the Kings of 
Wellex ; but the Mercians afterwards wreſted it out of their 
hands, and kept pofſefſion of it, till the heptarchy was diſſolved, 
when, from a variety of circumſtances, it appears to have been 
one of the moſt conſiderable places in this part of the iſland, 
becauſe Edward the Confeſſor made choice Fit to entertain his 
brother-in-law; the Earl of Boulogne, when he catne on a viſit to 
England. It was made a free borough by King John, and when 


his fon Henry III. was crowned here, he granted it a charter 


of incorporation, with the privilege of keeping a market. He 

alſo enlargedits jJuriſdiQtion over ſeveral places in the neighbour- 

hood, and granted them power to hold 1 of the crown, and 

keep a coroner, beſides many other valuable privileges, which it 
ſtill enjoys. - | anten 


took it in four days; but Prince Edward advancing with à ſtron 
army, drove the carl from it, and would have puniſhed the bur- 
geſſes, but was diffuaded through the interceſſion of the Biſhoþ 
of Worceſter, who gave ſecurity for their paying a fine of one 
thouſand marks. n n 8 
A * council was held in this city in 1278, wherein mat 
wiſe laws were made for the good of the ſubjects, which are fl 
known by the name of the ſtatutes of Glouceſter, and are often 
quoted in the courts of law. | | | | 
King Richard III. when duke of this county, had ſuch a re- 
rd for the city; that he procured it a charter, to be a county of 
1elf,, with many other privileges; although it does not ſeem to 
have availed itſelf of them for many years after, becauſe we learn, 
that in the reign of Henry VIII. an order was made, that if 
any perſon ſuffered his houſe to fall to decay, he was to loſe his 
title to his freehold, and the lord of the manor was at liberty to 
build upon it. V 
During the civil- wars in the reign of Charles I. a garriſon 
was placed here, by order of the parliament, under the command 
of Colonel Maſſey, who, from the whole of his conduct, ſeems to 
have been a moſt gallant officer, and his ſervices in this city and 
its neighbourhbod, were very prejudicial to the king's intereſts, 
becauſe it helped not only to break off the communication be- 
tweetni- the- royal army and South-Wales, but alfo with Briſtol 
and other places. 


and for that purpoſe marched to it with a great army, where he 
arrived on the 10th of Auguſt 1643; and fummoned Maſſey 
to ſurrender; but the undaunted Colonel returned for anſwer, 
% That tie was ſworn to keep the city for his majeſty, by both 
houſes of parliament; and ſo he would, by God's help.” The 
king was Non e the colonel's anſwer, that he ordęted his 
nephew, Prinee Rupert, to attack the fuburbs ; but before he 
had time to do any thing, the governor, who had either notice 
of, or ſuſpected his deſigns, ordered the houſes without the walls 
to be burnt down. The prince then attacked the walls, but 
after mary had been killed on both ſides, and the garriſon reduced 
to great hardſhips for proviſions, the king was obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege.” | 

| Glouceſter: Abbey was one of the moſt magnificent in England, 
and was founded during the reign of the Saxon kings; but the 
beautiful church ſtiſl ſtanding is of later date, and, like moſt 
other great ſtruftures, was built at different times, partly by the 
munificence of its prelates, but chiefly by the gifts made at the 
tomb of the unfortunate King Edward II. who lies buried in it, 
under · a fine monument of white marble, fronting the high altar. 
And near it is another monument, to the memory of juſt ſuch 
an unfortunate prince as the laſt mentioned, namely, Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, whoſe brother, gs F. was confined 


many years in priſon at Briſtol. Upon the diſſolution of the mo- 


naſteries, the revenues of this convent amounted to 19461. zs. gd. 
per annum, a' conſiderable ſum in that age! The king ordered 
the church to be'ſeeularized; and erected it into a biſhop's ſee, 

which it has remained ever ſince. 
Thie learnett Dr? Join Hooper was the firſt Biſhop of Gtonceſ- 
ter, and'ſo ſtrenuous was he to promote the Reformation, that 
deen! Mary thought the'could not fix a greater indignity upon 
him; that that of cauſing him to be burnt before the gate of the 
cathedral: He was an humble and pibus man, but ſo averfe to 
| | every 
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he king knew, if he could gain poſſeſſion 
of: Gloueeſter, it would be of the greateſt advantage to him; 
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every ſupefititious.ceremony, that it was Withygreat difficulty he i mending-4hem-.;-On one pary of this/ bill is the ſeat of Ma. ga. 
- could be prevailed upon: to wear the hatite, and Tony complied f wyn, near which ista medicinal ring called the Red Wa 
for the ſake of peace. Mhen :the;Popiſh, commiſſioners pro- ſcbm dhe redneſs of the earth at the bottom. The water of fh 
ceeded to degrade him, by ſtripping off his robes, he told them , well is much eſteemed, om account af its great efficacy in —f 
lie was extectling glad to part with them, becauſe hei hexer loved inyeteraterdiſorders. Om the fame fide of the ill, near tds 
to Wear them che circufnſtauces of oruelty attending his execs | vas ee, beacon, and the place retains the name to thi: 
tion may be ſeen;in “ The Reverend Dr. Wx 16828 wand day. The lamm e 
- Complete Book of Martyrs,” . beirig the only.couredt, Edition of Forts ing a noble and oxerative proſpeck over. the neighbouring cn 
Original Book: of Martyrs prelegantly;;printed-cion large Folio, if U. The: vale beneath lies open to the view onthe South. Weit 
and now publiſhing in. Eighty Numbers at pnily..Sixpenco each. og:rhe-North-Weſt ace fields.of com and fades ad adjo; * 
embelliſhed with a more elegant: ſet of Copper Plates than 15-given | is the elegant ſeat of Thamas Heywood, N 15 5 AE ”e 
with anyſuther Work; of the kind whatever ch¹ RA Hoo, of North; Weltpt, this. bitl is the ſcat of Janiel, Lyons, EG. 
No.6, Fatenndſter- Row Landon: 1c 11 nn oft ee , Pear Which are Gre cows; of; eln trees; and to: the right i; "4 
»'\\ Bhe-city; of Glouceſter is, a pre ſent a well-built, cleagj;and } Fat of, Charles Barrow; Elqa” There is alſoa large houſe, we 
chenlthy place, It has four, gate; each gets.” 8 0 formerly, belonged/o, the family of Newark, but it is non . 
a ſtreet, and are called. Haſtgate: Street. Weſlgate Strtet. Nong. mins, ang only inhabited by a poor labourer, ;becauſe the vul 5 
ate: Street, and Southgate- Street. The extent from the Eaſt Have long enterts | re 
to the Welt gates rana mile n and from Ahe North: to Ahe f evil dpirus. . Arlittle further to the North is the elegang ſeat of g, 
South gate aboht half a; mile, though 4he.bnildjngs extend con- 1255 Guile, with a maſt noble, park, well; ſtocked with, dee; 

_ Hiderably beyond all the gates except the; Wet. / Phe extent if Lt 0 


. 


Without dhe Eaſt, gate is near. half 2 mile, and called Barton- I nxer Severn, Wich fits beautiful windings and;tutnings for av, 


Skeet. 1443s, near the ſame; diſtance, without the North gates I ent) miles; hilt the whole city of Glouceſter appears beo 


and about a quarter of a mile'without the South gate, which is RS nua diminutive village {The proſpe@ from this hill, Which 


called: Little worth. ) The North gate is uſed as a priſon, bo f 4511 

for lelons and debtors belonging o the city;; and the calle, I majelh ee, | 

which was built ini the! reign of: eilen the {-0nquerar, n f * Withourthe, Wel Sate of the city, about half a mile, is thy 

priſon ſor the county. Ihe Eaſt. gate is uſed as a Bridewell, if Fs ts 
or houls of correction for vagabonds and} other diforderly jj large mea 

perſfonsal1;cr; K tic 0 Jy eint 4313 . ib 61:44) 11 10 il 

A ſtatue af; Colonel Selwyn, membet of parliament ſor the 5 ing's Home, 


* 


city, is placed: in the centre of it, Where the four great ſtreets . 
meet at right an C8. The colonel at bis own, expence, made 1 cu ous. ang UNS tk bo, 1th rt rg 159 

a very large and noble reſervoir of excellent water, at.about Hall. | Noche 

a mile, diltange,;, the water. is hrpught into a haſdu placed at the 

feet of. theſtatue, and from, thenge' extends on Rach fide into 

four canals, ong of, ieee eee {the ſur, great 4 

ſtreets, for the:conyeuient dup ply: of, cheinhabitantsy, 11:4 1-1/4, 3 eel 

+ Vee 7s Nat BE COIenet high, belouged . Tyq miles te the, South gf Glqucelter is, anjagreeable village 

to the abbey, 1s a lofty and beautiful ſtructure, with affine tower, I called Hemnsze An | 
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ot the top ht. which age faur, pinnacles i ang. in i; is an excellent I tawer between, the, body of it ang the chancel, in which. is the 


ting of eight bells;c1, Dhere,isalfo a nemarkablę Jarge hell, Abat I] clhgy.of a gudge.1g his zobss, lying at length on a, monume 
— ſi, men g ring it: Oyer Ahe Eaſt- end ofs the choir ig a . It, Was deſigned, ler Righatd,A — 1 > 
whiſpering-gallery, which, in the days of: ignqrance pad for Wales, u e died in 1540. N 

a wonder zmong the vulgar; hut thoſe: who arciacquainted, with ff About three: 
the rules of architecture can gaſily account fog in, thetg being called ExMoRs, from the great quantity pf ecls 


nothing more than, e ber . 7 of, the warkwanthip I] part of the Seyern, on whole, banks the village js fir 
that occaſions the xeverberating of the voice. The chapter cant I church, N ious building ſu 
bills of a dean, archdeacon, apd tjx prebendaries,. together with II tower, with hattlements 
wvicars and ſinging men. , Glouceſter, has fixe parilarchugches, I After leaving Glouce 
namely dlm 2110 biol ↄch han blodeont aid o 531 | the firſt place 00 to 
St. Mary de Load, which ſtands near the cathedralcandii called | ſituation, on, 80 hlt, 2 ſmall, 
the Mother-Church. It has a wer good tower; with a ring of ſix fff It, is a placg.of great antiquity; 


balls. H zan ebend ods nal od t Ba Sr Nl 
B : 129 . 4. | W 
©: St. John the. Baptist, ſituated in. Northgate-Sireet,. It has 

Meat ſpire, with a ring of, fvw bells, H Pom A Md % e moſt 


ll St, Michael's, is a; handſome. churc 
With an 5 Me at 40 
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ing ol ſix . bells. . In. 19 91 21 N P. (Maine nun 799 . : 

1,{St4 Mary Cript,/ in, Southgate-Street, , with a. heat. ſpire, and i within theſe few, years, 
am excellent ring of eight bells. And ĩð ͤ „ ebene e 1447 4% 
St. Nicholas, in Weſtgate- Sßrect, Which has alſo a.neat;ſpire, | .. ;- 


6 K > 
with a ring of, {1x;bells... 1. 37 54 14 ag 5 


. +. 


R Sz ; 


4 „ : Hh SLOT HI T6 FEIVEFTs 7 > . | LOL | D169 47 
Ihe wheatmarket-houſeisingguthgate-Street, atithe upper end . The church, which is builg in the form of a croſs, is a venerable | 
N 8 the lower end { Gothic ſtructure, with aiſles on each, ſide, and a,tower in the 
There are ſeveral charitablegfonndations in this city, among middle, in Which is a Bood ring of, bells. Here is a fre- 


* 


of which . is aſtatug of Quee Ange, and at the lower end a conduit. 


which, withoytghe>South gate, is a ypble infa erecbed in ih Ichpol, where, youth are inflructed in} grammar-learning; and 
year 4769, r ide ole exhepget of- the chanty., Iii Ealtgate- I the maſter and wiher, hape both handſome Ialaries. Near the 
Aire 792 ac done fen ede eue CoatrHalr x F ane 
pita n Where TWEnly's Ve n ,Lreemen,: are maintained aß | ſh lin a week. "(044 as a M. k} ul rket on I fol 'S and is 
well as clothed and edycateds,., Tra is alſo acharity-ſchool for n 5 Ko We A004 
upwards of eighty,children,;ſeygnty ot whom arg £Jotheds i! 0 e FED 2.4 
_ 4, Gloucelier, is gnverped (hy A.mayery| eleven aldermen, : and If ciget, large, and populous/town., It was very confiderab!e during 
twenty four common-conyclh, from among mi the, two | | | hout 
ſheriits are choſen. : neir magiltrates are honoured with all the jj the beginning of the eighth century, by two brothers, Saxon no- 
enſigns of power, uicd in diſter cities, ſuch as [word, macę, cap I blemen, as an ajonement for ſame horrid crimes they had com- 
of mgintenance,, and ſcarlet gowns, which, are warn. on,all, pub- I minted. Nothing can. be more delightful than the ſituation of thi 
lic occalions,,, Lag tradeſmen are divided int twelye-campanies, gf town, for it ſlands on that part of the; Severn here: the, Avon falls 
diſtinguithed by the names of ſo many, proteſligns, each of, which I into it, with two other ſmall ftreams, ſo that it is almoſt encom- 
has a mates: With proyer afficers../ 53/7 4 47, 
At this place 8 a ſtone bridge over the Severn ; and from the 
many ſmall; velicls that are conſtantly going up and down. the | 
river, conſiderable ſums of money are, ſpent in the city, which 


| it received a charter to be governed by twenty-four of the princi- 

makes it both rich and populous. | Glouceſter, has two weekly- | | two bailiffs annually, who act as the ruling magiltrates.” - 
| | 
| 


— 


markets vn, Wedneſdays , and, Saturdays, and' is diſtant from 


S.- 


London ioo miles. 
Glouceiter, which we ſhall mention in their propęr order. 

Kobin-Hpod's-Hill is ſituated about a mile to the South- [| ring of exceeding fine bells. 
Eait of the city, and 1s a very. pleaſant, walk for the citizens, I] . F 


7 
— 


kept by:the- perſon. who takes; garg of the, water-works. His article. 83 
bulinels is to fee that the citizens are properly ſupplied with water; William Ferrers founded, in'1675, an excellent free-ſchoo| 
and if atybf the pipes happen to burſt, he is obliged to aſſiſt in and ſettled a handſome ſalary on the maſter ; but it has. received 
{39 | 3 5 : | or ge Ns many 


83 


ummit of the hill is greatly viſited, from its 4 


dachi se. nein whereighe' criminals ate executed is 4 


ow, in which the horſe-races are held. At a ſmall 


LANDBUBRY, well known, lormerly) for its monaſtery, of which 


h, andi has a. ncat owe, ¶ is, nom A regylar, qnaiter, of the ceremonies, and a rqwine of 


ſchool is an ee tor ix foor perſons, wha have eacha 


The next place echaye to mention, is TRMESBU R, an 20 · 


the heptarchy vas appęars fromiits ſtately abbey, founded about 


paſſed with, water. | Edward IE. granted leyeral-privileges to, the 
| town, but it, was not incorporated till the reign, of James I. When 


pal burgeſſes, whoare authoriſed to chuſe from among themſelues, 


The church belonging to this ancient abbey is {lil landing; 

5 | ; *3.5 on : +51} SK 6 Ih 2 Wai ly SHY, | It 18 A noble Gothic {tructure, and is uſed by the inhabitants or --; 
There are many remarkable places in the neighbourhood of I the performance of divine ſervice. On the Weſt-end of the 
church are two turrets, and the great tqwer i thie middle has 2 

uy . e 5 | r ? 


Raa. | Ou the he woallen manufactory, which, whs otite*cafried on here o 
particularly to the refecvoir, that fupplies the, city with. water, great advantage, has declined much of late years; but they have | 
which is at the fypt of a hill ; and/near it is a ſmall, public-houſe, {| ſtill a conſiderable trade in Knitting of cott and. ſoure other 
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way in the county. There is alſo an hoſpital founded by 


cen Marys who ordered gol, a year to be paid to it out of the 
Queen a} 


been left to ſupport them. ; 
The perP's alls, dial expreſl 
ox ſart of muſtard balls, that a proverbial 7925 ion was 
mene ſpeaking of an acute or ſharp fellow, # He looks as 
vt lived upon Tewkſbury muſtard.” But whatever was done 
— formerly in that way, there is no ſuch trade carried on at 
preſent. le of Barnet, Edward IV. marched to this town 
— . — ret of Anjou, who, with her ſon Prince Edward, 
1 nded in 4 Weſt of England, where they raiſed conſider- 
5 fotees by the afliftance of the Duke of Somerſet, who was 
5 2 to promote the iptereſt of the houſe of Lancaſter. This 
_—_ was commanded by the prince, which induced great num- 
ders to follow his ſtandard, and they marched as far as Tewk(- 
bury, without knowing any thing of the fatal battle of Barnet. 
Ede and marched with great expedition from London, and when 
he approached, ordered his brother Richard firſt to attack them, 
d then made a feint of retreating with a view of diſcompoſing 
the ranks of the enemy, and throwing them into confuſion. 
Richard obeyed his orders with the greateſt exactneſs, and So- 
merſet was ſoon led into the ſnare; for having drawn his men 
out of their entrenehments, he attacked the King's army, but was 
ſoon defeated, taken priſoner, and executed, Many thouſands 
Joſt their lives in this battle, and moſt of our hiſtorians tell us, 


Edward, ſon of Henry VI. was cruelly murdered by 
qe of Riebard, Duke of Glouceſter. Queen Margaret, 


pepeſaRions ee A5 time, ſo that at preſent it is one of | 
left the government to the magiſtrates. In the 


of this place, in former times, were ſo famous for 


a 


— — 


whoſe conduct had made her odious to the people, was taken pri- 


ſoner ; but the King of France afterwards procured her liberty. 
She lived many years afterwards ; and as appears from our hiſto- 
ry, died ſoon after the aged Dutcheſs of York, who had ſeen both 
her ſons Kings of England, their male iſſue extinct, and her grams 
daughter married to the inexorable enemy of her family, enry 
of Richmond, by which the white and red roſes were united. 


The battle of Tewkſbury was fought on the 10th day of 


May 1471. . 
ewkſbury received ſummonſes to ſend repreſentatives to par- 


Hainent in the reign of 


4 good werkly-market on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from Lon- 


South of Tewkſbury is a ſmall village called DeeRHuRsT, | 
which is builtin ſo low a ſituation, that it often ſuſtains conſider- 


able damage from the overflowing of the Severn. In this village 
was anciently a convent, built by the ſame brothers who founded 


mheabbey of Tewkſbury. It was giver by Edward the Confeſſor 


to the Benedictine monaſtery of St. Dennis in France, which 


enjoyed its revenues till the reign of Henry VI. when it was diſ- 
ſolved with the other priories, and its lands ſettled upon Eton- 


College. : 175 
Wixschcouz, which is a place of great antiquity, was for- 


merly endowed with many privileges, particularly that of being a 


county of itſelf; but at preſent it is much reduced from its 
ancient grandeur. It is, however, ilill very populous, and the 


houſes in general tolerably good. The church, which is the 
only building in it that merits particular notice, is a noble Gothic 


ſtructure, with an high tower at the Weit-end; and within the 
church are ſeveral handſome monuments. The town has a good 
weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London ninety- 
three miles, : 


A ſmall village, called So Ex, and ſometimes SEWDLEY, 
is ſituated near Winchcomb, where are ſtill the remains of a 


ſtrong caſtle, fuppoſed to have been built by Ralph de Boteler, 


High-Treaſurer of Eugland in the reign of Henry VI. On the 


acceſſion of Edward IV. it became forfeited to the crown, but 
in the reign of Queen Mary, it was given to the family of Bruges, 
now called Bridges, from whom the Duke of Chandois is lineally 
deſcended. The towers of this ancient caſtle are (till ſtanding, 
which ſhew it to have been a place of great ſtrength, and its ſi- 


een Elizabeth, which privilege it ſtill 
enjoys, and they are choſen by the inhabitants in general. It has 
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is one of the moſt beautiful Gothic ſtructures in this part of the 
county, having fide-aifles; and a tower 20g feet in height: The 
monuments within are very numerous, among which is one cu- 
rioully caryed in marble to the memory of Sir Baptiſt Hicks, at- 
terwards created Viſcount Campden, who had a fine feat here; 
great part of which was deſtroyed during the civil wars in the la 
century, - 3 | | | 

There are in this town many tharitable foundations, viz. 
a free grammar - ſchool, where yauth are qualified: for the univer- 
lity ; a charity-ſchool for educating the children of the poor; an 
alms-houſe for ſix poor old men and as many women, who have 
each an allowance of gs. 4d. per week, beides a gown and other 
neceſſaries; and ſeveral donations of bread, which is diſtributed 
weekly to thoſe who do not receive alms from the pariſh. Its 
principal trade conſiſts in the making of ſtockings, great quanti- 
ties of which are ſent to London. It has a ny 4 Wl on 
Wedneſday 3 and is diſtant from London eighty-ſix miles. 

It would not be proper to quit this place without taking notice 
of a circumſtance that happened here in the laſt century; which 
is of ſo ſingular a nature, Pat the like, perhaps, is not to be met 
with in the annals of this or any other country. It is relative to 
a woman and her two ſons, namely, Joan Perty, and, John and 
Richard Perry, all of whom ſuffered ignominious deaths, b 
public execution, for the ſuppoſed murder of William Harriſon; 
cee The particulars of this very ſingular affair are as 
LONOW : 

On the 16th day of Auguſt 1660, William Hartiſon, ſtew- 
ard to Lady Campden, at Campden, being about ſeyenty years 
of age, walked from Campden aforeſaid to Charringworth, about 
two miles, to receive his lady's rent; and not returning ſo early 
as uſual, his wife, between eight and nine o'clock that evening, 
ſent her ſervant, John Perry, to meet his maſter on the way 
from Charringworth : but neither Mr. Harriſon, nor his ſervant, 
returned that night. The next morning early, Edward Harriſon 


(William's ſon) went towards Charringworth, to inquire after 


his father; when on the way, ineetlng Perry coming from thence, 
and being informed by him he was not there, they went together 
to Ebrington, a village between Charringworth and Campden, 
where they were told by one Daniel, that Mr. Harriſon called 
at his houſe the evening before, on his return from Char- 
ringworth, but did not ſtay. They then went to Pax ford, about 
a mile from thence, where not hearing any thing of Mr. Harriſon, 
they returned towards Campden: on the way, being informed 
that a hat, a band, and comb, were taken up in the highway be- 


tween Ebrington and Campden, by a poor woman, then leaſing 


in the field, they went to her, and found the hat, band, and 
comb, which they knew to be Mr. Harriſon's. Being conduct- 
ed by the woman to the place where ſhe found the fame (in the 
highway between Ebrington and Campden, near unto a great 
turze-brake) they there ſearched for Mr. Harriſon, ſuppoſing 
he had been murdered, the hat and comb being hacked and cut, 
and the band bloody, but nothing more could be there found. 
Information of this being brought to Campden, the town was ſo 
alarmed, that numbers ran to the place to ſearch for Mr. Harri- 
ſon's ſuppoſed, dead body, but all in vain. Mrs. Harriſon's 
fears for her huſband were now much increaſed :. having ſent 
her ſervant Perry to meet his maſter, and he not returning that 
night, cauſed a ſuſpicion that he had robbed and murdered him. 
In conſequence of this, Perry was the next day apprehended 
and brought before a juſtice of the peace; by whom being exa- 
mined concerning his maſter's abſence, and his own ſtaying out 
the night he went to meet him, he gave the following account : 
« That his miſtreſs ſent him to meet his maſter, between eight 
and nine o'clock in the evening, and he went down Campden- 
field, towards Charringworth, about a land's length,” where 


meeting with one William Reed, of Campden, he acquaintcd 
| him with his errand, and further told him, that it growing dark, 


tuation is as pleaſant as can be imagined. At this place was 


formerly a noble Gothic church, but during the civil wars in the 


lalt century great part of it was deſtroyed, and no more now re- 
mains than what is ſufficient to accommodate the people who at- 
tend there to hear divine ſervice. 7b: 

To the North of Sudley is another village called HaLts- 
ABBEY, from an ancient abbey founded here by Richard, ſecond 
lon of King John, and afterwards King of the Romans. This 
adbey, which was for the reception of Ciſtertian monks, was 
endowed with great privileges, its abbot being one of thoſe who 
lat as lords in parliament. On the diffolution of religious houſes, 
the revenues of this abbey amounted to 3571. 


CAMPDEN, or CAMDEN, the next town we ſhall mention, 
enves its name from the remains of an ancient camp, Where 


a battle was fought between the Saxons and the Britons. It 
ieceived its charter of incorporation from James I. by which the 
Soherhment is veſted in two bailiffs, an high-ſteward, and twelve 
burgelles, Who have a right to chooſe the like number of aſſiſt- 
ants from among the principal inhabitants. The chief building 
in this town that claims the notice of a traveller is the church: it 
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he was afraid to go further, and would therefore return and 
fetch his young matter's horſe; they both went to Mr. Harriſon's 
court-gate, where they parted; ſoon after which one Pierce 
coming by, he went with him about a bow's ſhot into the fields, 
and returned with him likewiſe to his maſter's gate, where they 
alſo parted, He then went into his maſter's hen-rooſt, where he 
lay about an hour, but did not ſleep, and when the clock ſtruck 
twelve, he aroſe and went towards Charringworth, till a great 
miſt ariſing, he loſt his way, and laid the reſt of the night under 
a hedge. At day-break, on Friday morning, he went to Char- 
ringworth, where he inquired for his maiter of one Edward 
Plaiſter, who told him he had been with him the afternoon 
before, and received twenty-three pounds of him, but did not 
ſtay long. 

„% After which he went to William Curtis, of the ſame town, 
who likewiſe told him, he heard his maſter was at his houſe the 
day before, but, not being at home, he did not ſee him. Upon 
this he returned homewards (it being about five of the clock 
in the morning) when on the way he met his maſter's ſon, with 
whom he went to Ebrington and Paxford, &c. as hath been 
related.” 

Reed, Pierce, Plaiſter, and Curtis, being examined, affirmed 
what Perry had ſaid concerning them to be true. Perry bein 
then aſked by the juſtice how he, who was afraid to go to Char- 


Pringworth at nine o'clock, became ſo bold as to go thither 


at twelve? anſwered, that at nine o'clock it was dark, but 
| 4 R at 
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| at twelve the moon ſhone. Being further aſked, why returning 
twice home, and ſtaying till twelve o'clock, he went not into 
the houſe, to know whether his maſter was come home; before 


he went a third time to look after him ; anſwered, that he knew 
his maſter was not come home, becauſe he ſaw a light in his 
 chamber-wirdow, which never uſed to be there ſo late when he 


Was at home. 


Perry's anſwers not being 3 fatisfaftory to the juſtice, | 


he was kept in cuſtody at Campden, ſometimes in an inn there, 


and ſometimes in the common priſon, from Saturday Auguſt 18 
to the Friday following; during which time he was again exa- | 


mined at Campden; by the ſaid juſtice of peace, but confeſſed 


nothing more than before; nor at that time could any further dif- 


covery be made what was become of Mr.'Harrifon. During 
s s confinement at Campden, he told ſome (who preſſed him to 


confeſs what he knew concerning, his maſter) that a tinker had 
killed him; and to others, that he and a gentleman's ſervant of 
the neighbourhood had robbed and murdered him; and others 


again he told, that he was murdered, and hid in a bean-rick at 
Campden, where ſearch was, in vain, made for him. At length 
he ſaid, that were he again carried before the juſtice, he would 


diſcover. that to him, which, he would not reveal to any other 
perſon. On the 24th of Auguſt he was again brought before 
the juſtice, who aſked him whether he would yet confeſs what 


was become of his maſter ; to which he anſwered, he was mur- 


dered, but not by him. The juſtice then told him, that if he 

| 2 likewiſe by whom. This 
he acknowledged; and being urged to confeſs what he knew 
concerning it, affirmed, that it was his mother and his brother 
murdered his maſter. On this confeſſion, the juſtice adviſed; 


knew him to be murdered, he 


him to conſider what he ſaid, telling him, that he feared he 


might be guilty of his maſter's death, and that he ſhould ' 
not draw more innocent blood upon his head ; for what he now 
charged his mother and brother with, might coſt them their lives; 
but he affirming that he ſpoke nothing but the truth, and that if 
he were immediately to die, he would juſtify the ſame, the 


Juſtice deſired him to declare how and when they did it. 


He then ſaid, that his mother and his brother had teaſed | 
him, ever ſince he came into his maſter's ſervice, to help them to | 


money, telling him how poor they were, and that it was in his 


power to relieve them, by giving them notice when his maſter | 
went to receive his lady's rents, for they would way-lay and rob 
him. He further ſaid, that on the Thurſday morning, when his ; 
maſter went to Charringworth, as he was going on an errand into 


the town, he met his brother in the ſtreet, whom he then told 


whither his maſter was going, and if he way-laid him, he might 


have his money: and that in the evening his miſtreſs ' ſending 


him, to meet his maſter, he met his brother in the ſtreet, before 


his maſter's gate, going, as he ſaid, to meet his maſter, and 
ſo they went together to the church-yard, about a ſtone's-throw | 


from Mr. Harriſon's gate, where they parted, he going the foot- 


way, croſs the church-yard, and his brother keeping the great 
road, round the church; but in the highway beyond the church 
they met again, and went together the way Lang to Charring- 
worth, till they came to a gate about a bow's ſhot from Campden- 
Church, that goes into a ground of the Lady Campden's, called 


the Conygree; which, to thoſe who have a key to go through the | 


garden, 1s the neareſt way from that place to Mr. Harriſon's 
houſe. When they came near to the gate, he ſaid, he told his 


brother, he did believe his maſter was juſt gone into the Cony- 


gree oof it was then ſo dark they conld not difcern any man ſo 
as to know him) but perceiving one to go into that ground, and 
knowing there was no way but for thoſe who had a key, conclud- 
ed that it was his maſter : and ſo told his brother, if he followed 
him he might have his money; and he, in the mean time, would 
walk a turn in the fields, which- accordingly he did; and 
then following his brother about the middle of the Conygree, 
found his matter on the ground, his brother upon him, and his 
mother ſtanding by; and being aſked whether his maſter were 


then dead, anſwered, No; for that after he came to them, his | 


maſter cryed, Ah rogues, will you kill me?” at which he told 
his brother he hoped he would not kill his maſter ; who replied, | 
„ Peace, peace, you're a fool, and fo {trangled him; after 
which he took a bag of money out of his pocket, and threw it 
into his mother's lap; and then he and his brother carried the 
dead body into the garden adjoining to the Conygree, where 
they conſulted what to do with it: at laſt they agreed to throw it 


into the great ſink, by Wallington's mill, behind the garden ; | 


but he ſaid, his mother and brother bade him go up to the court 
(next to the houſe) to hearken whether any one was ſtirring, and 
they would, throw the body into the knk; upon being aſked 
whether it were there, he ſaid, he knew not, for that he left 
it in the garden; but his mother and brother ſaid, they would 
throw it there: and if it were not there, he knew not where 
it was; for that he returned no more to them, but went to the 
court-gate, which goes into the town, where he met with John 
Pierce, with whom he went into the field, and again returned 
with him to his maſter's gate; after which, he went into the 
hen-rooſt, where he lay till twelve o'clock that night, but ſlept 
not; and having, when he came from his mother and brother, 
brought with him his maſter's hat-band and comb, which he laid 
in the hen-roolt, he carried the ſaid hat-band and comb, and 
threw-them (after he had given them three or four cuts with his 


whole fami 


knife, in the highway, where they were afterwards und; 1, 
aſked what he intended by ſo doing, he faid, he did it , 
it might be believed his maſter had been there robbed tha 


| murdered; and having thus difpoſed of his hat-band and 
he went towards Charringworth, &c. as hath been ne OR 


Upon this confeſſion, the juſtice gave orders for t 
hending Joan and Richard erry, the mother and at, Pre. 
John Perry, and for ſearching the ſink where Mr. Harrfy 

$ 


| body was ſaid to be thrown; which was accordingly done but 


nothing of him could be found: the fiſh-pools in Cam 
were drawn and ſearched, but nothing could be there found: 19 


| that ſome were of opinion, the body might be hid in the ruin of 


Campden-Houſe, burnt in the late wars, and not unfit for i. 

a concealment ; where ſearch was likewiſe made, but al 
Vain. 1 „ 

The next day Joan and Richard Perry, together wit 
Perry, were brought before the i Who Informing dean 
Joan and Richard with what John had laid to their charge, they 


denied all, and N imprecations on themſelves if th 
| were in the Jeaſt guilty o 15 


any thing of which they were 
cuſed: but John, on the other * ed Federn d 
he had ſpoken nothing but the truth, and that they had murder. 
ed his maſter; further telling all the circumſtances of the;, 
teaſing him for money, as related before. Richard confeſſed he 
met his brother that morning, and ſpoke with him, but nothin 

paſſed between them to that purpoſe ; and both he and hi 
mother told John he was a villain to accuſe them as he had 
done: but John, on the other ſide, affirmed that he had ſpoken 
nothing but the truth, and would juſtify it to his death. 

A remarkable circumſtance happened on the priſoners retum 
from the magiſtrate's houſe to Eampden, viz. Richard Pe 
being at ſome diſtance behind his brother John, and pulling 
a clout out of his pocket, dropt a ball of inkle, which a, 
of his guard taking up, he defired him to reſtore it, ſaying, it 
was only ve Wiſes Fair es but the guard opening it, aud 
finding a flip knot at the end, went and ſhewed it to John, who 
was a little way before, and'knew nothing of the dropping 
of the inkle; upon his being ſhewn it, and aſked whether 
he knew it, he ſhook his head and ſaid, Yes, to his forrow - 
for that was the ſtring his brother ſtrangled his maſter with.—. 
This was ſworn upon the evidence at their trial. 

On Sunday, Auguſt 26, they remained at Campden, where 
the miniſter of the place deſigned to ſpeak to them 1 poſſible 
to perſuade them to repentance and a further confeſſion) they 
were brought to church; and in their way thither, paſſing by 
Richard's houſe, two of his children meeting him, he took 
the leſſer in his arms, leading the other in his hand, when 
on a ſudden both their noſes fell a bleeding, which was looked 
upon as ominous. If EN Br edn he rota 

It is ne to obſerve, that the preceding year Mr. Harriſon 
had his houſe broke open, between eleven and twelve o'clock 
at noon, Ar Campden market-day, whilſt himſelf and his 

p were at the lecture; a ladder being ſet up to a win- 
dow of the ſecond ſtory, and an iron bar wrenched from thence 
with a plough-ſhare, which was left in the room, and ſeven- 
ſcore pounds in money carried away ; the perpetrators of which 
robbery could never be found. After this, and not many weeks 
before Mr. Harriſon's abſence, his ſervant Perry, one evening, in 


| Campden-garden;''made an hideous outcry, at which ſome who 


heard it coming in, met him running, and ſeemingly frightened, 
with a ſharp pick in-his hand, to whom he told a formal ſtory, 
that he had been fet upon by two men in white, with naked 
ſwords, and that he defended himſelf with his ſheep-pick, 
the handle whereof was cut in two or three places; and likewile 
a key in his pocket, which he ſaid was done with one of their 


ſwords. 7 b. et 
The juſtice calling to mind theſe circumſtances, upon Perry's 
confeſſion, aſked him firſt concerning the robbery, when his 
maſter loſt ſeven-ſcore pounds out of his houſe at noon-day, 
whether he knew who did it; he anſwered, Yes, it was his bro- 
ther: and being further queſtioned, whether he was then with him, 
he anſwered, No, he was at church, but that he gave him notice 
of the money, and told him in which room it was, and where he 
might have a ladder to reach the window ; and that his brother 
afterwards told him he had the money, and had buried it in 


| his garden, and that they were at Michaelmas next to hare 


divided it: whereupon ſearch. was made in the garden, but 10 
money could be there found. 

The aſſizes were held the next month, when John, Joan, and 
Richard Perry, had two indictments found againſt them; 0 
for breaking into William Harriſon's houſe, and robbing bim 
of 14ol. in the year 1659 ; the other for robbing and murdering 
the faid William Haring on the 16th day of Auguſt 1600 
Upon the laſt indictment, Judge Turner would not try them, 
becauſe the body was not found; they were then tried upon ile 
other indictment for robbery, to which they pleaded not guilty; 
but ſome whiſpering behind them, they ſoon after pleaded gulli, 
humbly begging the benefit of his majeſty's gracious pardon 2! 
act of oblivion, which was granted them. John Perry being 
further aſked concerning his being affaulted in the garden, he 
confeſſed that it was all a fiction, and that having a deſign to fi 
his maſter, he did it, that .rogues might be thought to have 


done it, EEE | 
| + - Notwithſtand% 


— 


8 and pleaded ſeverally not guilty, 


and 


poſſibly 
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bel IR ing, however, they pleaded guilty to this in- 
I g eee ed. jan is probable) by ſome 
| Hans unwilling.to loſe time, and trouble the court with their 
who We ard as the act of oblivion pardoned them; yet they 
nn 1 4 and at their deaths, denied that they were guilty 
1 wm robbery, or that they knew who did it. 


mw ere, by judge Hyde, tried upon the indictment 
Richard Perry, Were, by Judge II) avg Cores 
re the juſtice was proved vive voce by ſeveral wit- 
-confeſſon dern the 8 he told them, he was 8 mad, and 
ney not what he ſaid. The other two ſaid they were wholly 
d of what they were accuſed ; and that they knew no- 
mor of Mr. Harriſon's death, nor what was become of him; 
mo **hard ſaid, that his brother. had accuſed others as well as 
: + to have murdered his maſter; which the judge bidding him 
_—_ he ſaid, that moſt of thoſe who had given evidence againſt 
wr e it. The jury, after a ſhort conſultation, found them 
te guilty, and they received ſentence of death. Upon 
5 ing taken to the place of execution, which was on Broadway- 
Mille within fight pf Campden, ſome few days after, the mother 
(being reputed a witch, and to have ſo bewitched her ſons that 
4 *ould confeſs nothing while ſhe lived) was firſt executed: 
pri which, Richard being upon the ladder, profefſed, as he had 
done all along, that he was wholly innocent of the fact for 
which he was then to die, and that he Knew nothing of Mr. 
Harriſon's death, nor what was become of him; and did with 
eat earneſtneſs beg and beſeech his brother (for the ſatisfaction 
57 the whole world and his own conſcience) to declare what he 
knew concerning him; but he with a ſurly carriage told the 
ople, he was not . to confeſs to them: yet immediately 
before he was turned off, he ſaid he knew nothing of his malter's 
death, nor what was become of him, but they might hereafter 
Nears: 
However extraordinary it may 2 49 theſe three perſons 
were totally innocent of the crime laid to their charge, as will 


appear from the following partieulars. 


A Letter from Mr. WIILIAu HARRISON to Sir Thomas 
-  OvEerRuRyY, giving an Account of his being conveyed to 


1 


TURKEY, and made a Slave there. | 


« Honoured Sir, 


8 * obedience to your commands, I give 2 this true account 


of my being carried away beyond the ſeas, my continuance 


there, and return home. 


Lady Campden, at which time the tenants were buſy in the fields, 


and late erè they came home, which occaſioned my ſtay there 


till the cloſe of the evening. I expected a conſiderable ſum, but 
received only 2gl. and no more; on my return home, in the nar- 
row paſſage among Ebrington furzes, there met me one horſe- 
man, who ſaid, EA than there?“ and I, fearing he would have 


rid over me, ſtruck his horſe over the noſe; whereupon he ſtruck 
at me with his ſword ſeveral blows, and run it into my fide; | 


while I, with my little cane, defended myſelf as well as I could; 
at laſt another came behind me, and run me through the thigh, 
then laid hold of the collar of my doublet, and drew me to a 
hedge; ſoon after. which a third came up: they did not take my 
money, but mounting me behind one of them, drew my arms 
about his middle, and faſtened my wriſts together with ſomething 
that had a ſpring lock to it, as I conceived, by hearing it give a 
ſnap as they put it on; they then threw a great cloak over me, 
and carried me away; in the night they alighted at a hay-rick 
which ſtood near Na ſtone-pit, by a wall-ſide, where they took 
away my money, about two hours before day, as I heard one of 
them tell the other.he thought it to be then, and tumbled me 
into the ſtone-pit; they ſtaid, as I thought, about an hour at 
the hay-rick, when they took horſe again: one of them bade me 
come out of the pit; l anſwered, they had my money already, 
and what would they do with me, whereupon one of them ſtruck 
me again, drew me out, and put a great quantity of money in 
my pockets, and mounted me again, after the ſame manner as 
before. On the Friday, about ſun-fetting, they took me to a 
lone. houſe upon a heath, by a thicket of buſhes, where they 
diſmounted me, almoſt dead, being 8 bruiſed with the car- 
riage of the money: when the woman of the houſe ſaw that I 
could neither and nor ſpeak, ſhe aſked them whether or no they 
had brought a dead man; they anſwered No, but a friend that 
was hurt, and that they were carrying him to a ſurgeon : ſhe 
anſwered, if they did not make haſte, their friend would 


be dead before they could bring him to one: they laid me 
on cuſhions, and ſuffered none to come into the room but a little 


irl. Here we ſtaid all night, they giving me ſome broth and 
itrong waters: in the morning, very early, they mounted me as 
before, and on Saturday night they brought me to a place where 
were two or three houſes, in one of which I lay all night on 
cuſhions by their bed fide, On Sunday morning they carried me 
from thence, and about three or four of the clock they brought 
me to a place by the ſea fide, called Deal, where they laid me 
down on the ground; and one of them ſtaying by me, the other 
two walked a little way off, to mcet a man, with whom they 
talked; and in their diſcourſe I heard them mention ſeven 

. 3 


At the ſpring aſſizes, the following year, Joan, John, and | 


On a Thurſday in the afternoon, in . 
harveſt-time, I went to Charringworth, to demand rents for my 


| 


— 
— 
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pounds: after which, they went away together, and in about 
half an hour returned. | 

The man (whoſe name, as J after heard, was Wrenſhaw) 
ſaid, he feared I ſhould die before he could get me on board. 

* Soon after, they put me into a boat, and carried me on ſhip- 
board, where my wounds were dreſſed. | 
»I remained in the ſhip, as near as I can reckon, about ſix 
weeks, in which time I was tolerably well recovered of. my 
wounds and weakneſs. One day the maſter of the ſhip came 
and told me, and the reſt of the people in the veſſel, that he diſ- 
covered three Turkiſh ſhips : we all offercd to fight in defence 
of the ſhip and ourſelves, but he commanded us to keep cloſe, 
and ſaid, he did not doubt, if it was an enemy, we ſhould be 
able to conquer them. 

A ſhort time after this he called us all up, and when we came 
upon the deck, we ſaw two Turkiſh ſhips cloſe by us; in one 
of them we were put, and placed into a dark hole, where, how 
long we'continued before we wete landed, I know not. 

** When we were landed, they led us two days journey, and put 
us into a great houſe, or priſon, where we remained four days 
and a half; and then came to us eight men to view us, who 
ſeemed to be officers ; they called us, and examined us of our 
trades and callings, which every one anſwered : one ſaid he was 
a ſurgeon; another, that he was a broad-cloth weaver, and I 
(after two or three demands) ſaid I had ſome ſkill in phyſick : 
we three were ſet by, and taken by three of thoſe eight men that 
came to view us: it was my chance to be choſen by a grave 
phyſician of eighty-ſeven years of age, who lived near to Smyrna, 
who had formerly been in England, and knew Crowland in 
Lincolnſhire, which he preferred before all other places in Eng- 


land: he employed me to keep his ſtill-houſe, and gave me a 


ſilver bowl, double gilt, to drink in; my buſineſs was moſt in 
that place: once he ſet me to gather cotton-woo!, which I not 
doing to his mind, he ſtruck me to the ground, and afterwards 
drew his ſtiletto to ſtab me ; but I holding up my hand to him, 
he gave a ſtamp, and turned from me. I was there about a 
year and three quarters, when my maſter falling ſick on a Thurſ- 
day, he ſent for me, and calling me, as he uſed, by the name of 
Boll, told me he ſhould die, and bade me ſhift for myſelf. He 
died on the Saturday following, and I preſently haitened with 
my bowl to a you almoſt a day's journey diſtant, the way to 
which place I knew, having been twice there employed by my 

maſter about the carriage of his cotton-wool. When I came 
thither, I addreſſed myſelf to two men who came out of a Ham- 
burgh ſhip, which, as they ſaid, was bound to Portugal within 
three or four days. I inquired of them for an Engliſh {hip ; 
they anſwered, there were none, I entreated them to take me 
into their ſhip; they anſwered, they durſt not, for fear ot being 
diſcovered by the ſearchers, which might occaſion the forfeiture, 
not only of their goods, but alſo of their lives: I was very im- 
portunate with them, but could not prevail; they left me to 


| depend on Providence, who at length ſent another out of the 


ſame ſhip, to whom I made known my condition, craving his 
aſſiſtance for my tranſportation ; he made me the like anſwer as 
the former, and was as {tiff in his .denial, till the fight of my 
bowl put him to a pauſe : he returned to the ſhip, and after half 
an hour's ſpace, he came back again, accoinpanied with another 
ſeaman, and for my bowl undertook to tranſport me; but told 
me, I muſt be content to lie down in the keel, and endure much 
hardſhip, which I was content to do, to gain my liberty. They 
then took me on board, and put me below in a veilel in a ver 
uneaſy place, and concealed me with boards and other things, 
where T lay undiſcovered, notwithſtanding the ſtrict ſearch that 
was made in the veſſel; my two chapmen, who had my bowl, 
honeſtly furniſhed me with victuals daily, until we arrived at 
Liſbon in Portugal, where (as ſoon as the maſter had left the 
ſhip, and was gone into the city) they ſet me on ſhore, money- 
leſs, to ſhift for myſelf. I knew not what courſe to take, but 
as Providence led me, I went up into the city, and entercd a 
good ſtreet ; and being weary, I turned my back to a wall, and 
leaned upon my ſtaff: oppoſite me were four gentlemen diſ- 
courſing together; after a while, one of them camie to me, and 
ſpoke to me in a language that I underſtood not: I told him 1 
was an Engliſhman, and underſtood not what he ſpoke; he an- 
ſwered me in plain Engliſh, that he underſtood me, and was 
himſelf born near Wiſbeach in Cambridgeſhire. I then related 
to him my caſe, and he taking compailion on me, engaged with 
the maſter of a ſhip, bound for England, for my pailage, who 
landed me ſafe at Dover, from whence I made ſhift to get to 
London, where being furniſhed with neceilarics, I came into 
the country. - | 

Thus, honoured ſir, I have given you a true account of my 
great ſufferings, and happy deliverance, by the mercy and good- 
neſs of God, to whom be given all honour, praiſe, and glory. 
I conclude and reſt 

Your's, WILLIAM HakkisoxN,” 


Sir THOMAS OVERBURY's Letter to Dr. SHIRLEy. 
« SI R, 


1 T has not been any neglect in me, that you have no ſooner 
heard from me, but my unhappy diſtemper ſeizing on my 


right-hand ſoon after my coming down into the country; fo that 


till 
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| till now I have deen whotly: deprived of the uſe of it. 1 have 
herewith ſent you a ſhort narrative of that no leſs ſtrange than 


unhappy büſineſs, which ſome- years fince happened in my neigh- 
bourhood; the truth 07 every e whercof I am able to 
atteſt, and I think it may very well be aeg eee ee the moſt 
remarkable occurrences of this age: you may diſpoſe of it as 
you pleaſe; and in whatever elſe I can ſerve you, you may freely 


3 command me, as, ſir, 


— 


- , © Your affectionate kinſman, and humble ſervant, 


8. ; fp * 7 *. of 975 N E | 4 | 
Many have queſtioned the truth of Mr. Harriſon's account of 
himſelf; and his tranſportation, believing he was never out at 


England; but there is no doubt of Perry's telling a formal falſe 
ſtory tg hang himſelf; his mother, and his brother: and ſince 


this appears no leſs incredible than the other, it may induce us 


to ſuſpend our thoughts of Mr. Harriſon, till time (hall bring to 


light this dark and myſterious buſineſs. That Mr. Harriſon was 


abſent from his habitation, employment, and relations, near two 


f years, is certain; and if not carried 228 he 2 
wing very nappiiy in 


reaſon can be given for his abſence, he c 
the ſervice of the noble family, to which he had been then re- 


lated above fifty years, with the reputation of a faithful ſervant; 


and having always been a man of ſober life and converſation, 
could not reaſonably be thought, in his old. age, to have forſaken 
his wife, his children, and his ſtewardſhip, and to leave behind 


him (as he actually did) a conſiderable ſum of his lady's money | 
in his houſe, We cannot, therefore, but believe that Mr. Har- 
riſon was forcibly carried away; but by whom, or at whoſe in- 


ſtigation, is the queſtion, Thoſe whom he affirms did it, he 


declares never before to have feen ; and that he ſaw not his ſer- 
vant Perry, nor his mother, nor his brother, the evening he was 
carried away. Among other conjectures it was ſuſpected that 
Mr. Harriſon was fo treated at the inſtigation of his eldeſt ſon; 
that the hopes of the ſtewardihip, which he afterwards enjoyed, 
might induce him to contrive his father's removal; and this they 

were the more confirmed in from his behaviour in the affair. But, 
on the other hand, can it be thought that the fön thould have 


knowledge of his tranſportation, and conſequently of theſe un- 


THOMAS OVERBURY.” 
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to admire the wiſdom of Solomon. 


did; and when condemned, ſhould be the occaſion of their being 


conveyed above twenty miles to ſuffer near Campde 


der when they were all executed, as he like wife did? 


Indeed, theſe reflections, as they make it improbable that the 


ſon ſhould be privy to his father's tranſportation, ſo they render 


F n, and tO 
procure John Perry to be there hanged in chains, where he 
might daily ſee him, and himſelf to ſtand at the foot of the lad- 


by Albert 


cerning the charter by which the ſchoot- was endowed; ae, 
the lord-chancellor, to put an end to the controverſy, ordered, 
Or 


that it ſhould be under the direction of Queen's-Cvllege, 
ford. Here is alſo an alms-houſe for {ix poor women, wh, him 


each an allowance of 18. 8d. a week. The town. has a w cel 


market on Wednefday; and is diſtant from Londen eighty ale 
At FazatixGTow, a fimall village in the nvighbaurhoyy af 
Northleche, are the remains of a Raman camp; a ſmall lie 
tance from which is one of the funeral monuments of the ancient 
Mans. FIRE | "7. 
 FAIRFORD, fo called from its ſituation on the river Colne 3 
conſiderable ſtream that runs into the Thames, has two g 
bridges over it. The-church is a noble Gothic ſtructure, with 
ſide-aifles and a handſome tower. But what moſt claims the at. 
tention of the curious is the painted glaſs in the windows, which 
is faid not to be exceeded by any in England. Theſe windows 
are twenty-eight in number; and, among other pieces of Scrip. 
ture-hiſtory, contain the following, done in fo lively a manner 
rer, that when Vandyke viewed them, he declared 
it was not in the power of art to do any thing more beautiful. 
One part of the e ae repreſentgd in theſe windows, 
is the ſerpent tempting Exe. "The next contains the appear 
ance of God to Moſes in the buſh, when he was keeping the 
ſheep- of Jethro, his father-in-law, The angel meeting Jothua, 
when he called himſelf the captain of the Lord's hoſt. Gideon 
dipping the fleece in the dew ; and the 8 of Sheba, comi 
ing David judging the 
Amalakites, is another. The principal parts of Samſon's hittoty 
are repreſented in the third window, particularly his killing the 


lion that aſſaulted him; his ſlaying a thouſand Philiſtines with 


the jaw- bone of an aſs, and Delilah cutting off his hair, in 
order to betray him. The fourth window repreſents King Solo- 
mon judging the cauſe of the two harlots concerning the dead 
child, with figures of ſeveral of the prophets. In ſome of the 


other windows are reprefentet! the principal parts of the New 


Teſtament hiſtory. - - | 
Firſt, that of the angels appearing to Zachariah ; the 


eſpouſal of Joſeph and Mary; the angels appearing to Mary, 


and her viſiting, her couſin Elizabeth. The birth of Chrii: is 
repreſented in the ſecond, with the Wiſe Men coming to viſit 


happy perſons innocency, and yet proſecute them to death as he Þ him, and Herod watching: their return. The Circumciſion of 


Chriſt, the Purification of the Virgin, and Simeon taking up 
the child in his arms to bleſs him, are alfo in this window. Te 
third reprefents Joſeph's fl ing into Egypt; Herod's foldiers 
murdering the children at Bet lehem; and Joſeph and Mary 


| ſeeking for Chriſt, when they loſt him at the feaſt. The trans- 


the whole matter dark and myſterious; and we mult therefore 


leave it unto him who alone knoweth all things, to reveal and 


RESP | HH - } ridin 
To the South of Campden, at a fmall village called Tap- | brand] 


bring to light. | 


DINGTON, was formerly a convent of Ciſtertian monks. It 
was founded by Richard, King of the Romans, and brother of 


Henry III. but it ſhared the fate of other religious houles, 
though a great part of the cloiſter fill remains. | 


MorToN IN MASH, or Hixp-Maxrsn, is a place of con- 


ſiderable antiquity, and being ſituated in the great road from 


London to Worceſter, has ſeveral good inns for the accommo- 
dation of travellers. The church is only a chapel of eaſe to a 


neighbouring parith : it is a poor low ſtructure, with a tower at 


the Welt end; but it does. not contain any thing remarkable. 


This town had formenhy a weekly market, but it has been diſ- 


continued for ſome. years: it is eighty-two miles -diftant from 


London. | 


To the Eaſt of the town is an obeliſk, the pedeſtal of which 
ſtands in. the four following counties, viz. Glouceſterſhire, Ox- 
ford{hire, Worceſterſhire, and Warwickſhire. 


STOW-ON:THE WOLD is a place of great antiquity, and in 
all our records called STow ST. EDwaRDs, from there being, 


in ſormer times, a church here dedicated to a Saxon king of that 
name, who was murdered at the inſtigation of his ſtep-mother. 


This town is fituated on an eminence, and the church, which 


is an ancient ſlructure, with a high tower, is ſeen at a confider- 
able diſtance. In it are ſeveral monuments, particularly one 


to the memory of Sir John Chamberlayne, and another to that 


of a gallant officer who belonged: to: the army of Charles I. 


The ſtreets are very ill paved, and the builgings exceedingly ir- 
regular, ſo that there is not any thing agreeable in the place, 
except, from. its lofty ſituation, an extenſive proſpect of the ad- 
joining country. It has a good weekly-market on Wedneſday; 


and is diſtant from London eighty-eight miles. 
NoRTHLECHE, the next place we have to mention, is fo 


called from its ſituation on a ſmull river of that name; andthe 


Roman highway, called Foſſe, paſſes through-it. The town is 
pleaſantly Musied, and of great antiquity ; but at preſent it is 
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thoſe-very indifferently built. The &nnch is an handſome ſtruc- 


ture, with a lofty tower, in which is a good ringe of bells. 


1 " 


Hugh Weſtwold, Eſq. endowed a free grammar-fchool here, 
with Bol. a year; and, itis ſaid, was afterwards fo reduced, as 
. 206 ſolicit. the truſtees to be maſter of it Hjnaſelf, but his requeſt | 
was denied. In de reign of James II. a diſpute aroſe con- 

| 2 7 
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dows 
protected the Chriſtians; and in the tWo oppoſite windows are 


ſiguration is repreſented in the fourth window, with Mary anoint- 
ing our Saviour's head; the women carrying the ſpices to em- 
balm his body; the angels telling them that he was riſen, and 
his appearance to Mary Maggdaltene. The repreſentation of Chriſt 
on an aſs to Jeruſalem, with the people ſtrewing the 

hes in the road, 1s in the fifth window, with our Saviour 
praying in the garden; Judas coming to betray him; Pilate 
litting in the judgment-hall; Chriſt crucified; the women 
looking on, and the Roman ſoldiers watching the ſufferers. 
Jofeph of Arimathea is repreſented in the ſixth, with Nicodemus 
attending the funcral of Chriſt, and the angel Michael fighting 


with the dragon. 


Several of the other windows have many ſine paintings, par- 


ticularly Chriſt travelling with the two difcrplies to Emmaus, his 


appearing to Thomas, and alſo tv: the other diſciples, when 
Thoinas was abſent. In another is a repreſentation of the dif- 


ciples going a- fiſhing, Chriſt's appearing to them, and direCting 


them to caſt their nets on the other ſide of the ſhip, when they 
caugbt fo many that the net broke. In the ſame window is 2 


- repreſentation of the fire, the gridiron, the fiſh broiling, and the 
diſciples fitting down to eat. In another are the difciples gazing 


with admiration at the appearance of the Holy Ghoſt, in the 
8 ot cloven tongues, with ſome other curious figures. 

The Wett window, which contains a repreſentation of our 
Saviour in judgment, ſurrounded by angels and cherubs, and 
St. Michael holding the balance of juſtice, is very admirable. 
The angels are aſſiſting the dead to riſe out of their graves, and 
St. Peter ſtands with the keys in his hand, ready to open the gates 
of heaven to let in the faithful, who are reprefented clothed in 
white, with crowns on their heads. On the oppoſite fide is re- 
preſented hell, with the prince of devils ſitting on the throne, 
with large red and white teeth. Some of the damned are tumbling 
headlong into the bottomleſs pit, whilit others are carried on the 
backs of the inferior devils. Abraham is ſeen at a diſtance with 
Lazarns in his boſom, and Dives crying for a drop of water to 


cool his tongue. 


: 
1 
[ 


greatly fallen to decay, there being but few houſes in it, and 


Many figures in the other windows reprefent ſuch pieces of 
Scripture-hiſtory as happened after Chritt's aſcenſion ; particu- 
larly the twelve apoſtles at full length, with the articles of the 
creed, The four evangeliſts, with their names; and St. Jerome, 
St. Gregory, St. Auſtin, and St. Ambroſe. In two of the win- 
the middle-aiſle are paintings of the emperors who 


thoſe who perfecuted them. 

There are a great number of monuments in this church; 
among Which is a very curious one to the memory of John 
Tame, Efg. the fonmmder, who died in the year 1300. On the 

| monument 
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of very great antiquity, 
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e e ent is his effigy; finely carved in white marble, and be- 

neath, the following . | 

I « For Jeſu's love, pray for me, 9 72 8 iq 
mm I may not pray, now pray ye, 

e With 2 Paternoſter and an Ave, 

That my fins releaſed may be.“ 


The above Mr; Tame was a merchant in London in the 


reien of Henty VII. and one of his ſhips having taken a veſſel | 


5 Rome, this painted glaſs was found in it, which in- 
wo —_ wt purchaſe the manor of this place, and build the 
ately church here, where he put up the glaſs, which has re- 


1 r lince. pe = 
e eee benefactions belong to this church, particu- 


r binding out poor children apprentices. 
1 has a rr. e on Thurſday; and is 
diſtant from London eighty miles. 5 
Near this town is a fine ſeat belonging to a private gentleman, 
where there is a park well flocked with deer. On the North- 
front are four images, reprefenting the ſeaſons of the year; and 
the fine ſerpentine canals in the wilderneſs make the whole as 


anne as can be imagined. 
u 


mbers of Roman coins have been dug up about this ſpot, | | 


from whence it is conjectured that ſeveral battles were fought 
here during the time the Romans were in the iſland. 


* 


| oppoling the Lord Lovelace, who was going with 4 band o 


In the neighbourhood of Fairford is\'Bx1mesFIELD, the 
only village worthy of notice, where there was formerly a 
ſtrong caſtle and a priory ; but they are both totally demoliſhed, 
except the church of the priory, which is uſed as a place of 
worthip by the inhabitants. 


© LgcHLADE appears to be a town of great antiquity: from its 


being mentioned in Doomſday- Book. It is ſmall, but very plea- 
ſantiy ſituated, and the Thames being navigable to it, is of 

t benefit to the inhabitants, they having the „ re of 
ſending their reſpective commodities by water to ſuch towns as 
communicate with that river. There is no doubt but the 
Romans had a ſtation here, and probably it was one of their 
towns; for ſome years ago, as labonrers were digging in a mea- 
dow, they diſcovered the foundation of an ancient building, 
compoſed wholly of fine Roman bricks, and ſupported by curious 


pillars. It is the opinion of the learned that it was a Roman 


bath, and if ſo, there muſt have been one of their towns in the 
neighbourhood. * | | 

A convent was founded here for black canons in the reign of 
Henry III. but no remains of it are now to be ſeen, nor are 
there any public buildings that merit particular notice. It has a 
weekly-market on Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London ſeventy- 
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CIRENCESTER, generally called CrcgsTER, is a town | 


hen _the Romans were in this 
iſland they ' ſettled a colony here, and fortified the town 
with ſtrong lofty walls and a caſtle, the remains of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen; and many antiquities, ſuch as me- 
dals, chequered pavements, and implements of war, have 
been dug bo here at different periods, Upon the Romans leav- 
ing England, the Britons placed a garriſon here, and defended 
it many years againſt the Saxons ; they were, however, at laſt 
obliged to ſubmit, and the kings of Weſſex took poſſeſſion of 
I ; but they were obliged to deliver it up to Penda, King of 
ercia. a | 

The Danes took it in 879, and put all the inhabitants to the 
ſword, after which they erected a tower, of which there are 
{till fome remains: and in the reign of Canute, that prince held 
a council or parliament here at Faſter, and an act paſſed, de- 
claring Prince Ethelwold an out- law. 

When King Stephen and the Empreſs Matilda were at war, 
Robert, Earl of Glouceſter, raiſed a great army, took poſſeſſion 
of this town, and placed a ſtrong garriſon in it. And in the 
reign of Henry II. the caſtle was feized by the Ear] of Leiceſter, 
who held it out againft the king's forces ſome time, but was at 
lait obliged to ſurrender it upon conditions. 

In the reign of Henry III. the barons ſeized it, but the king 
having taken it by ſtorm, he ordered the walls to be utterly 
demoliſhed, It was alſo the place where the unfortunate 
Edward IT. met his army, when he went to oppoſe the barons, 
who had taken up arms to oblige the king to difrnifs his odious 
favourites, | | 

In the beginning of the reign of Henry IV. when the Duke 
of Surrey, the Fart of Saliſbury, with many other noblemen, , 
had taken up arms in order to reſtore the captive King Richard II. 
they quartered their army in the neighbourhood of 8 
took up their lodging at an inn; but the bailiff of the town 
ſurrounded the huufe with a great body of the inhabitants, 
who flew the noblemen, and ſent their heads to King Henry at 
London, who, in return for their loyalty, gave them all the 
moveables belonging to the rebellious noblemen, except their 
Jewels and plate, Rich he ſeized for his own uſe. He alſo 
ordered that four does ſhould be given to the men every ſeaſon, 
out of the foreſt of Bradon, and ſix bucks to the women, with 
a Few wine from the port of Briſtol, to celebrate the memory 
0 ſo important an affair. | | 


iceſter, and | 


— 


King Henry alſo incorporated the town about this time; but 
its charter was afterwards taken away in conſequence of a long 
trial in the court of Exchequer, during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. It was alſo one of thoſe places that ſurrendered to tlie 
army of Charles I. but the royaliſts did not continue long in 
poſſeſſion of it; and when the plan for the glorious Revolution 
was laid, we find the Duke of Beaufort, a zealous gh bee 

men 
to join the Prince of Orange, then landed in the Weſt of Eng- 
land. A diſpute enſued between the contending parties, wherein 
ſome gentlemen loſt their lives, and the Lord Lovelace was taken 
priſoner, and committed to Glouceſter-Caſtle, but ſoon after- 
wards releaſed by the abdication of the king, and the new 


| government taking place. | 


Cirenceſter is very pleaſantly ſituated on the river Chern, and 
has a handſome Gothic church, with a high tower, in which 
is a ring of twelve good bells. The windows are adorned with 
repreſentations of Scripture-hiſtory, and the inſide is ornamented 
with ſeveral handſome monuments. Here are ſeveral meeting- 
houſes for Proteſtant-Diſſenters, a free-ſchool, and a charity- 
ſchool for about ninety children, In this town were formerly a 
great number of religious foundations, particularly ſeveral hoſ- 
pitals; but they were all eclipſed by its famous monaſtery, whoſe 
abbot ſat as a lord in parliament. 7 

It was a collegiate church for a dean and prebendaries before 
the Conqueſt, when the clergy were allowed to marry; but 
when celibacy was eſtabliſhed by law, Henry I. pulled it down, 
and built a moſt magnificent abbey in its ſtead, which he dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Har. It continued to receive many dona- 
tions in ſucceeding times; and at the general diſſolution of reli- 
gious houſes, its annual revenues amounted to 10511. 7s. The 
whole of this ſtately ſtructure has been long ſince deſtroyed, 
except two of the gates, which ſtill remain, and ſerve to convey 
ſome idea of its ancient grandeur, 
eee aſſiſted by fourteen of the principal inhabitants, 
called Woodſmen, chofen annually at the court-leet of the 
manor; and it returns two members to parliament, who are 
choſen by ſuch of the inhabitants as do not receive alms from 
the pariſh, Here are two weekly-markets, one on Mondays 
for oxen, cattle, and proviſions, and the other on Fridays; and 
the town is diſtant from London eighty-eight miles. | 

Near Cirenceſter is the ſeat of 5 
without has not any thing remarkable, but within it is finiſhe 
in the moſt elegant manner, and the park belonging to it is ex- 
ceeding beautiful. | | 5 | 

Pleaſantly fituated on a hill, is an agreeable town called 


SrROp, at the foot of which runs a ſmall river, from whence 


it receives its name; and over it is a ſtone bridge. The prin- 
cipal trade of the place conſiſts in the making of coarſe woollen- 
cloths ; and the river of late years avg been made navigable 


from the Severn, it has been of conſiderable ſervice to the 


23K — 


— — — 


inhabitants, and ſeveral fulling-mills have been erected on its 

banks. | | | 
Like all others in the clothing-trade, this town is very popu- 

lous, but does not contain any remarkable buildings, except 


| the church, which is an exceeding handſome ſtructure, with a 


| 
: 
[| 
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church, which is a Gothic ſtru 
with ſide-aiſles and a tower, adorned with curious battlements.* 


No. 39. | : 1 


tower in the centre and Gothic pinnacles at the corners. Both 
the chancel and ſide-aiſles are very curious; and in different 


parts within are ſeveral handſome monuments. Here is a trec- 
ſchool, where youth are qualified for the univerſity ; a charity- 


ſchool for the children of the poor, and a workhouſe. The 


weekly-market is on Friday; and the town is diſtant from Lon- 
don 101 miles. 7 5 | 
A little to the North-Weſt of Stroud is BisLEy, a very poor 
town. It does not contain a ſingle thing worthy of notice, 
only that it has a weekly-market on "Thurſday ; and is diſtant 
from London ninety-ſeven miles, 

PAINESWICK, which takes its name from the family of the 
Paines, its ancient lords, ,is alſo a very ſmall town. It is plea- 


| ſantly ſituated, and has the convenience of water, together with 


great plenty of wood and ſtone, The church, which is large 
and handſome, has a neat ſpire at the Weſt-end, and two chan- 
cels. Here l ct col and a manufacture of broad- 
cloth. The town has a weekly-market on Tueſdays; and is 
diſtant from London 100 miles. | | 
HAMPTON, otherwiſe MiNcHING-HAMPTON, took its name 
from a ſociety of nuns, who were eſtabliſhed here ſome time 
before the Norman conqueſt. Its revenues were afterwards 
annexed to the nunnery of Caen in Normandy, till the reign of 
Henry V. when that prince ordered it to be diſſolved, and ſeized 
on its lands for the uſe of the crown. It was after this given 
to the abbey of Sion in Middleſex, in whoſe poſſeſſion it remain- 


ed till the general diſſolution of religious houſes. The town is 


a decayed place, not T . any thing remarkable, but the 
ure, built in the form of a croſs, 


The weekly-market is on Thurſday; and the town is diſtant 

from London ninety- nine miles. | 
North-Eaſt of Hampton, about two miles, is a village called 
WoOODCHESTER, Where there was an ancient convent; but not 
the lealt remains of it are now to be ſeen, The place, how- 
48 | ever, 


The government of Cirenceſter is at preſent veſted in two 


arl Bathurſt. The un | 
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Princes. | 


Berkeley. 


lands that are held of, it are computed to be worth 20, oool. 


is diſtant from London 113 miles. 
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ever, appears to have been a Roman ſtation ; for ſome, years 'Þ| houſes in general are, neat, and handſome; but there is , „. 


ago, as ſome. labourers: were digging to make a vault in the ſeartity of Water, the inhabitants being obliged to fetch 4 My .Y 


church- yard, they. diſcovered the remains of à curious pave- wells and brooks at a conſiderable diſtance. The market. 
ment: it was. made of fine brick, extending s conſiderable is a good ſtrudture, and great quantities of yarn are ſold © 
length, and ſuppoſed, by moſt of thoſe who. ſaw it, to have weekly by the poor people, who, in return, take woot _ f it 
been the floor of a houſe belonging to one of the Roman com- neceſſaries as they are in want. of. The church is a A 
manders. Though this place is. only a village, yet it has one handſome edifice of modern. architecture; and in it are ae 
of the beſt free-{chools. in the county, as alſo a charity ſchool } handſome monuments. Here is a free- ſchool, and an al: ©" 
for inſtructing the poor children of the pariſn. , , | for eight poor 8 and at the end of the town is a very he ' 
About half a mile to the Welt of Woodcheſter is STANLEY | 1 5 ol conſiderable length, half of which is in Wilrchire is 
| etbury is governed by a bailiff, who is choſen annually, and 


ST. LEONARD, a very ſmall town. It received its name from 1 | 

. a priory of Benedictine monks dedicated to St. Leonard, ſome If afliſted by ſome of the principal inhabitants. The week] 
remains of Which are . ſtill to be ſeen. It was founded by | Parket is on Wedneſday ;, and the town is diſtant from Lond, 
ek: de Berkeley in the year 1146, and at the diſſolution of If ninety-nine miles. To ln RL 5b $02 ES 7” 
religious houſes was 8 at 126l. per annum. The church, Not far. from. the laſt- mentioned place are the remains of 
which is ſtill ſtanding, is built in the form of a croſs, and uſed | Beverſtone-Caſtle, formerly called Bureſtan, from the number ot 
by the inhabitants for divine worſhip, | The town has a ſmall If blue ſtones found near it. This caſtle was very ancient, and d 
weekly-market on Saturday ; and 1s diſtant, from London 104 |} great ſtrength, as appears from what remains, moſt of the walls 
miles. EFF lu being ſtill ſtanding: it is moated round, and has a tower It 
© DuxsLzy, though a very poor mean town, carries. on a con- If each corner. At preſent it belongs to Sir Henry Hicks, Bart. 
ſiderable trade in the 8 of woollen-cloth, and had In the civil wars it was fortified, ſometimes by one party, and 

formerly a ſtrong caſtle, Which is now reduced to 4 heap or | ſometimes by the other. It is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman 
ruins. It has a weekly-market on Thurſday ; and is diſtant || ſtation, from the great number of coins and other antiquities 
from London 107 miles. „ | - | 


14s that have been found near it at different periods. 

Near Durſley is a village called CamBRIDGE, remarkable] _SoDBURY, formerly, called, CyieeinG-SopBURyY, is a con- 

for its bridge, which the Danes paſſed over, loaded with. ſpoils; If fiderable town, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the Frome, 

but they were ſoon after attacked by the Welt-Saxons and It has many e ee and ſeveral good inns for the 

Mercians, when the fight becoming very bloody, the greateſt accommodation of travellers, The church is a = A Ba 

part of the Danes were {lain, among whom were three of their | 5 
p | | 


with a lofty tower, adorned with battlements and pinnacle, 


on 


i * . I I] from whence there is a moſt delightful proſpect over the neigh- 
Another village, called SLVMBRID OE, is ſituated near Dur- |} bouring country. Here is a good free-ſchool well-cndowed, and 


ſley, and has one of the fineſt Gothic churches in this part of the inhabitants enjoy the right of common to a large piece of 
the county. The aiſles. on each fide are both ſpacious and ground near the town, which was left them in the reign of 
handſome, and the ſteeple has a lofty ſpire, which is ſeen at a I} Henry IIiiIlIl. 
conſiderable diſtance. , -. J Sodbury was anciently,a borough by preſcription, but 
Pleaſantly ſituated on a branch of the Severn is BERKELEY, | Charles II. granted it a charter of incorporation, by which it is 
an agrecable town. It is a very ancient PProughs and is under I governed by a mayor, fix aldermen, and a common-council of 
the government of a mayor and aldermen. The caltle, and If twelye of the principal inhabitants, It has a; weekly-market 
its. manor, called the Honour of Berkeley, have been in the | on Thurſday ;; and is diſtant from London 112 miles. | 
lame family that now poſſeſſes it ever ſince the reign of Henry II. I Near to Sodbury is a village called CRo·m LI, adjoining 
In this caſtle Edward II. was impriſoned, and the room in If to which is a hill remarkable for having had on it the cell of a 
which he was confined is ſtill to be ſeen. This caſtle is a If hermit, ſome remains of which, are ſtill. to be ſeen. On this 
-handſome Gothic edifice, and very ſtrong but it ſeems to have || hill, ſome years ago, was diſcovered a curious piece of antiquity, 
been built at different periods. It is at preſent the ſeat of the I which had laid unnoticed ever ſince the Romans left the iſland. 
%%% Ä ² ˙üm ͤ⁰¹uumngnnmn., ns Fehr, It was a fine chequered pavement of red and white flones, fixed 
The church of Berkeley is a large and handſome ſtructure, If together with very ſtrong cement, and the borders adorned with 
with an aiſle on each fide, beſides a ſpacious chancel, to which If ſtones. of another colour. The whole length was eighteen feet, 
Joins a A at pet the burial-place of the family of [| and the breadth fifteen and a half. 
efore the Conqueſt, there was a nunnery. here, | WAICKWARE is a ſmall, but very clean town, and of great 
which was ſuppreſſed by the villanous contrivance of Godwinf | antiquity. It is pleaſantly fituated, and well watered with two 
Earl of Kent, who procured many of the nuns, and even the I ſtreams, over one of which is a neat ſtone bridge. The church 
abbeſs herſelf, to be debauched, after which he begged. it of || is a handſome ſtructure, greatly reſembling that at Sodbury. 
Edward the Confeſſor. | POOR. I | Here is a free-ſchool well-endowed ; and the government of the 
This town lies in one of the largeſt manors in England, moſt I town is veſted in a mayor and fix aldermen. It has a weekly- 
of the towns in Berkeley-Hundred, and many other places in the I market on Monday; and is diſtant from London 112 miles, 
county, including near thirty pariſhes, depending on it; and the At a ſmall diſtance from Wickware is a village called 
Of, it are tc l K1nGSWOOD, which, though ſurrounded on every {ide by this 
per annum. Berkeley has a weekly-market on Wedneſday; and || county, yet is ſubject to Wiltſhire. It receives its name from 
5 ns I] the royal foreſt in its neighbourhood, which, in former times, 
Worrox, or WoTTON-UNDER-EDGE, is ſituated beneath II was of great repute. he clothing-trade has received great 
a pleaſant and fruitful eminence. It is a pretty town, and has [| encouragement in this village, which has induced many people 
a handſome church, with a tower, adorned with battlements | to ſettle in it, and the foreſt affords great quantities of coals for 
and pinnacles; and in it are ſeveral monuments belonging to the [| the inhabitants. 2 . 3 
family of Berkeley. The town is well ſupplied. with water, [ The next town we viſited was THoRNBURy, a place of great 
which was brought hither at the expence of Hugh Perry, Eſq. I antiquity, and formerly .endowed, with many privileges. The 
an alderman of London, in the year 1632. The ſame gentle- || church is a noble ſtructure, built in the form of a cathedral, 
man alſo gave 1000l. to erect and endow an alms-houſe for ſix II with aiſles on each ſide, and a lofty tower at the Weſt-end ; and 
poor men, and as many women; and here is a free-ſ{chool | in the chancel are many curious monuments. Here is a free- 
founded by Lady Catharine, widow of Thomas, Lord Berkeley, || grammar-ſchool, founded by one Mr. Edwards; and an alms- 
in the year 1385. | | a houſe for fifteen poor people, who have each a ſhilling per week. 
The town is governed by a mayor, who is choſen annually I The town is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, a town- 
at the court-leet of the Earl of Berkeley, and has been long || clerk, and other proper officers. | | 


»— as 


= 


famous for having a manufacture of cloth. The weekly- What moſt claims the attention of the curious in this town, 
market is on Friday; and the town is diſtant from London 107 J is the remains of a ſtrong caſtle, begun by the great Duke of 


miles. ny II Buckingham in the reign of Henry VIII. But before he had 
To the South-Weſt of Wotton-Under-Edge, about a mile || time to finiſh it, he fell a ſacrifice to the malice of Cardinal 
and a half, is a ſmall village called BoxwtLL. It received its || Wolſey. The duke was one of the greateſt and moſt powerful 
name from the great number of box-trees that formerly grew. || ſubjects that ever lived in England; he could not, therefore, look 
in its neighbourhood, and a well, the ſource of a ſmall brook on the ſtate that the cardinal claimed to himſelf without indigna- 
that falls into the Severn, It is a place of great antiquity, as || tion againſt his pride, and he openly affronted him as being the 
appears from there being a nunnery in it before the Conqueſt, | ſon of a butcher. The cardinal diſſembled his reſentment ul} a 
which it is faid was deſtroyed by the Danes. I! proper opportunity offered, when he ſuborned ſome wretches to 
Near this pariſh, at a hamlet called LayTERTON, about |Þ accuſe the duke of high treaſon, and he was accordingly be- 
ſeventy years ago, was opened a barrow, in which were three I headed. Great part of this ſtructure is {till ſtanding, and over 
vaults, containing urns filled with aſhes: a the gate is the following inſcription : | 
In this neighbourhood is another village called AppeRLEy, || _ | g . 
pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground, with a brook running « This gate was begun by me, Edward, Duke of Bucking- 
on each ſide. It has a handſome church, with a tower at the ham, Earl of Hereford, Stafford, and Northampton, in 
Weſt-end adorned with curious pinnacles. Great numbers of 1511, 2 Henry VIII.“ e 


petrified ſhells are often found near this place; and it is probable : | Bos 
- | YEN Thornbury has a good weekly-market on Saturday; and 15 
eaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground js TETBURY. The 1} diſtant from London 120 miles. | 
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T7" oem Thornbury is a village called Ol DBURx, 
3 gt _—_—_ the . 48 ſtill ſome remains 

Roman camp ; and it is generally ſuppoſed this was the 

of 3 a In they croſſed the river. The church is an ancient 

Recke hee but the ſteeple, which was lofty, was deſtroyed 

by lightning in the year 1700; ſo that at preſent the ſtructure has 


Sir John Vanburgh, the architecture, like that 
* ee is extremely heavy. The gardens, 
however are laid out with great art, and the proſpect over 
the Earn is the moſt charming that can be imagined. The 
{ety of objects that preſent themſelves to the ſpectator 
* co many, and the ſcene ſo diverſified with the fields and 


meadows adjoining to the Severn, that the whole appears truly 


on ay ef diſtance from hence is a village called REDLAND, 


where there is a fine houſe belonging to one Mr. Cozens. It is 


| built with a particular ſpecies of white ſtone, and has. a moſt 


le effect. | e ee 
a as village called WESTBURY was formerly a monaſtery, 


| during the reigns of the Weſt-Saxon kings, arid after- 
— ol into a collegiate church in the reign of Henry I. 
but not the leaſt remains of it are now to be ſeen. 1 

In this neighbourhood is another village called HEN BUR, 


\vhere was formerly a chapel dedicated to Biſhop Blaiſe; It 


f Uy ſuppoſed that this was one of the Roman ſta— 
Agr . robable from the great number of 
coins chat have been found about it at different periods. In 
this. village is a good charity-ſchool, founded and endowed by 
one Mr, Edwards. e e 
Plfleaſantly ſituated near the borders of Wiltſhire, in a place 
called Cateſwold,: is MARSHFIELD, a town of great antiquity. 
It is a. long ſtraggling town, and the houſes are Irregular 
and mean. The church is a large ſtructure, and adjoining to it 
is an alms-houſe for eight aged perſons. There is alſo a 
d charity-ſchool, the maſter of which 1s nominated. and paid 


| by the lord of the minor, It is governed by a bailiff, whoſe 


3 exends over a conſiderable diſtrict, excluſive of the town. 
The inhabitants carry on 2 conſiderable trade in malt, and 


the town has been long noted for a particular ſort of cakes, It 


has a weekly-market oh Tueſday; and is diſtant from London 
%%% ĩ ĩ R LIES | 1 
Not far from this town are ſeveral villages, which ſhould not 
be paſſed over. The firſt of theſe is PuckLE-Cnurcn, where 
the Weſt-Saxon kings had a ep ſome remains of which are 


{till to be ſeen. The church is a lofty ſtructure, with a high 


tower; from whence there is a delightful and extenſive proſpect. 
The next, called DeRHAM, has many excellent ſprings; and 
ſome remains of an ancient camp. It is not certain by. whom 


this was raiſed; but it is probable that it was one of the 


forts made by the ancient Britons to defend themſelves againſt 


* 


the Saxons. a 


North-Weſt of Derham js the village of AcTox, ſometimes | 


called IRON-ACTON, becauſe it had formerly great iron works; 


but they have been long ſince diſuſed. This village is exceeding | 


pleaſant, being ſituated at the confluence of two ſmall ſtreams, 
which form the ſource of the Frome. The church is an old 
Gothic ſtructure; in the yard belonging to which is one of the 
croſſes arched. over, from whence, in Popiſh times, the prieſt 
uſed to harangue the people on particular days. | 
Abs, the laſt village we have to mention in this neighbour- 
hood, is ſituated on a riſing ground, and has a ferry for paſ- 
ſengers to croſs the Severn. The chapel belonging to this village 
is a very neat ſtructure; and the houſes being built on a rocky 
ground, the place appears exceeding romantic. 

From this village we croſſed the Severn, and entered that ex- 


tenſive diſtrict called the Fox EST OF DEAN, which contains 


ſeveral market · towns, and a great number of villages. 
The firſt town we came to was NEWNHAM, which is delight- 
ſully ſituated, being ſurrounded by fine paſtures and well-cultiva- 


ted fields; but the town does not contain a ſingle building that | 


merits particular notice. It has a weekly-market on Friday ; 
and is diitant from London 116 miles. we | 
To the right of the town is Mav-HIIIL, ſamons for the 
reſort of morrice-dancers; and from it is a moſt delightful 
and extenſive proſpect. N 
South-Weſt of Newnham is a ſmall village called LIDNEx, 
the only remarkable things in which are, a very handſome Go- 
tic church and ſeveral alms-houſes. * | 1 
Near to Lidney is a conſiderable village called WOOTLASTON, 
which contains a great number of houſes, and is very populous ; 
but it has not any public building, except the church, which is 
a poor low ſtructure, with a wooden tower. ö | 
A ſmall diſtance from Woolaſton is another village called 
1 YDENHAM,.which-is almoſt ſurrounded by the Severn. It is 
one of the largeſt pariſhes in the county; and in. one part of it 
begins Offa's Dyke, or the famous wall built by that powerful 
ng of Mercia, to prevent the incurſions of the Welch. 
o the North of Tydenham, about five miles, is Bz1varL's- 


rx, where a court is held for regulating all matters in diſ- 


2 


8 | ce. | 2 | 3 
ha OY _ bourhood, at a village called K1nc's-WesrToN, 
” rg ſeat a Edward Southill, Eſq. It is a large building, but 
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pute between the miners... Here is alſo a priſon where offenders 
are conhned till they are properly delivered up according to law. 
The manner of ſwearing witneſſes in this court has ſomething 
peculiar in it; for the evidence, inſtead of laying his hand on the 
book, toucheth it with a ſtick conſecrated for the purpoſe, and 
kept by the ſteward. The government of the caſtle; although a 
ſinecure, is given to one of the firſt nobility. | 
Very pleaſantly fi 


f ituated, near the borders of Monmouthſhire; 
is a ſmall town called Col E FORD. It is ſurrounded on every 
ſide by well- cultivated fields and moſt delightful paſtures, bat 
the towh itſelf does not contain any thing remarkable. It has a 
dr cc on Tueſday and is diſtant from London 124 
Miles. 1 „ 1 he EN = 
To the North-Weſt of Coleford is a village called Nz wr.anm, 
remarkable for its coal pits and iron mines: the parith is very ex- 
tenſive, being near thirty miles in circumference. The church 
is a very elegant, modern ſtructure, with a lofty tower, from 
whence there is a delightful proſpe& of the adjacent country. 
Here is an hoſpital founded by one Mr. Jones, a native of the 
place, who had. amaſſed a conſiderable fortune by trading to 


foreign parts: alſo a charity-ſchool and an alms-houſe. 


' GREAT-DEAN, or MiCHAEL-DEAN, which is the principal 
town in the foreſt of that name, conſiſts chiefly of one handſome 
ſtreet, with good buildings on each ſide. The church is an ele- 
gant ſtructure, with a tall ſpire ; but it does not contain any 
thing remarkable. There was formerly a manufaQory of cloth 
carried on here, but that has now fallen to decay; and the prin- 
cipal trade of the place conſiſts in making of pins. Great quan- 
tities of iron ore are found in the neighbouring hills, which 
bring conſiderable ſums of money to the proprictors. The 


| town has a weekly-market on Mondays; and is diſtant from 
London 116 mile. N 


To the South of Great-Dean, about two miles, is a village 
called LIT TI E-DAN; but it does not contain any thing 
remarkable. | 

To the Welt of Great-Dean is a large village, called WEST- 
BURY, Where there are two churches ſtanding together; but it 
does not contain any thing elſe that merits particular notice. 

Not far from hence is the village of FAX LEV, where there 
are ſtill ſome remains of an abbey, which belonged to Ciſtertian 
monks. It was founded by the Earl of Hertford in the reign of 
King Stephen, and remained till the general diſſolution of religi- 
ous houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 1191. 38. 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this county is NE WEN Tr, 


which is pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ſtream that is navigable to 


the Severn. It received its name from an inn firſt erected 
here for the convenience of ttavellers to and from Wales; from 


1 whence it firſt became a hamlet, and afterwards a town, The 


church is a very handſome ſtructure, and there are many gentle- 
men's ſeats in the-pariſh, Here are ſeveral alms-houſes, all 
founded and well endowed at-the expence of one Mr. Rogers. 
The town has a good weekly-market on Friday; and is diſ- 


1 


tant from London 114 miles. 


BroGRAPHICaL HISTORY OF THE Couxry or GLovu- 
CEST ER. 


EDwaRD Fox, nephew to the great Biſhop Fox, was born in 
this county in the year 1312. He was admitted on the founda- 
tion in Eton-School, where he went through a courſe of gram- 
matical- learning. and finiſhed his ſtudies in King's-College, Cam- 
bridge. His uncle introduced him to court, and Henry VIII. 


convinced of his knowledge in political affairs, appointed him to 


negotiate ſeveral matters of great importance abroad; and upon 


his return, he was elected provoſt of his college. But this office 
he did not long enjoy, for the king heaped on him many eccleſi- 
aſtical preferments, and at laſt appointed him Biſhop of Hereford 
| and lord-almoner. He had a great ſhare in adviſing the king to 


procure the divorce from Catherine of Arragon, and alfo in ſup- 
preſſing the monaſteries. He died at London on the 8th of May 
1538, and was interred in the church of St. Mary-Mounthaw, 
in Thames-Street. | e 3 
SEPASTIAN BENEFIELD, an eminent divine, was born at a 
village called Preſtonbury in this county, on the 12th of Auguſt 
1559. He received his firſt education at a private ſchool, from 
whence he was removed to Corpus-Chriſti-College, Oxford, 
where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and took up his higheſt degrees. 
After having entered into holy orders, he became an eloquent 
preacher, and was appointed by Queen Elizabeth to read the di- 


vinity-lecture founded by the Lady Margaret, which place he en- 


joyed many years, diſcharging all the duties of it with great 
reputation. | | 

In his advanced years he became fond of retirement, and 
therefore relinquiſhed this place for the rectory of Minching- 
Hampton in Glouceſterſhire, which had been procured for 
him by his friends. He died in the parſonage-houſe of that 
pariſh on the 2 1ſt of Auguſt-16g0. His works conſiſt chicfly of 
ſermons and expoſitions of the Scriptures. | | 

That upright judge, Sir MaTTHEw HALF, who was a great 
ornament of religion as well as law, was deſcended from a good 
family, and born at the village of Alderly in this county, in the 
year 1609. He was inſtructed in grammar-learning at a private 


ſchool, 
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BRITISH TRAVELLER. © 


ſchool, and when: properly qualified, his 
left the univerſity, and joined a company of players, with whom 


be ricted in alt manner of debauchery. rn. 
I ] Me players having ſtrolled up to London, Mr. Hale left 


them; but not having any thing to ſubſiſt on, he wrote a letter 
to Mr. Serjeant Glanville, of Lincoln's-Inn, his near relation, 
- who took him into his houſe, reclaimed: him from his vitious- 
life, and perſuaded him to enter on the ſtudy of the law; which 
advice he reatlily took, and immediately entered himſelf a ſtudent | 


of Lincoln's-Inn, Here he became acquainted with that great 


lawyer, Noy, the attorney-general to Charles I. who. gave him N 
leave them till they die. We are told, that Mr. Chamberlapne 


ordered, by his will, that all his manuſcripts,” on differs 
ects, ſhould be buried along with him, ſealed up a 


directions in all diffeult cafes; and the great Mr. Seldon had 
ſuch a regard for him, that he appointed him one of his execu- 

tors. | N + Gig 
Alſter ſtudying the time allotted by the ſociety, and-duly per- 
forming all his exerciſes, he was calſed up to the bar, where his 
\ buſineſs continued to increaſe daily; for: although it was in 


the time of the civil wars, yet he behaved with fo much mode- 
ration, not taking part with either fide, that every perſon who If h | | | 
he 2 court-ca ender » it muſt be always formed agreeable to 


knew him, eſteemed him for his knowledge, and the prudence of 


his conduct. He was in ſentiment a royaliſt, and on every o 
caſion, when any of the king's party were tried, he was choſen | 
by them to plead their cauſes. He was even appointed to plead | 
the cauſe of the unfortunate king; but, as: Burnet tells us, 


although he had prepared a proper defence, yet he knew that his 
. refolved on, and therefore his pleadings: would little 


of temporal things were written on that melancholy affair. 

Finding the government overturned, he took the engagement, 
which was only to live peaceably, and not diſturb the powers in 
being; and he accepted of the place of a judge in the Common- 
Pleas, whüch he held 5 — 0 bee i, when he 
thought proper to. reſign, alt much preſſed to continue 
u 45 his conntry-houſe in Gloſtbeſterſnire, 
but was returned member for that county in the parliament 
which voted the reſtoration of the king. bs 


advanced to the dignity of lord chief baron of the Exchequer, 


in the room of his friend Sir Orlando Bridgeman, appointed 
to preſide in the Common-Pleas, He was a man to little } 


intoxicated with the love of titles, that, he avaided being knight- 
| be years, till one day the l. ord- Chancellor Clarendon ſeeing 


m at court, ſaid to the king, © There is your modeſt chief- 


baron; upon which his majeſty knighted him. 


Sir Matthew preſided in the court of Exche 8 „ with t 
- 1 767 e ief- | 


integrity, till 1671, when his majeſty appoi 
ö jibe of the King's-Bench; which he held till about a year 

efore-his death, when. he retired. from public buſineſs, and died 
at the place of his nativity, on Chriſtmas-Day 1676. 


Burnet, who wrote the life of this excellent judge, and was | 


well acquainted with him. feveral years before his death, has re- 


reſented him as a very amiable and pious man. He had fuch a 
reſpect for Chriſtmas- Day, that for ſeveral years before his death, 


he wrote a poem on that ſolemn occafion, as regularly as the 
day came; Uo 50 E ok on 2 ns to ta 7 him to that 
> of happineſs, for which he was fo well prepared. 
ae author ſays, he had ſuch a regard for the Sabbath, 
that he told his children on his death - bed, the more intent he 
was in his devotions on that day, the better his affairs proſpered 
5 enſuing week. He was ſo ready to relieve the poor, that he 
made it a conſtant rule never to deny an alms; and when Burnet 
and ſome athers of his friends told him, he ought not to diſ- 
tribute his. charity in that promiſcuous way, without inquiring 


whether the beggar was a proper object, his conſtant anſwer 
privately in grammar-learning by his father. When qualified, 
| = was fent to Merton-College, Oxford, where he finiſhed his 


was, if he ſhould deny any perfon, who aſked him ſo fmall a fa- 
vour, how, ſays he, do I know but the perſon may not only be 
in want, but alſo a creature entitled to much more than I can 


give? Such a conduct w-as certainly amiable, for it is well known, 


that under the common pretence of prudence, many have ſhel- 
tered themſelves, who were utterly deſtitute of compaſſion. 


The works of this great man prove him to be as much 
of every other part of learning, as 


celebrated for his knowledge 
for his valuable diſcourſes on the law, which are {till frequently 
quoted in Weſtminſter-Hall. | i Om 
_ WarLianm CARTWRIGHT was horn at or near Tewkſbury in 
this county, in the year 1611, He was inſtructed in grammar- 
learning at the free-ſchool of Cirenceſter ;. and by the intereſt of 
his friends removed to the royal foundation at Weſtminſter, from 

whence. he was elected a ſtudent of Chriſt's-College, Oxford. 


% 


When his ſludies. were finiſhed, and he had taken his degree | 


of maſter of arts, he entered into holy orders, and obtained 
a living at Saliſbury, where he was greatly eſteemed for his elo- 


| quence as a preacher, and the ſoundneſs of his doctrine. Had his 


life been ſpared, he would pane ty have been a moſt ſtriking 
figure; but death interpoſed, and cut him off in the thirty-third 
year of his age. He was a moſt amiable as well as learned man, 
and wrote, beſides four plays, ſeveral beautiful poems. 
_ EpwarD CHAMBERLAYNE was born in this cou 


properly s ſent him to 
Magdalen-Hall, in the univerſity. of Oxford, where he made 
gs 6 progreſs in his ſtudies; but falling into bad company, he 


1} ter, from whence he removed to St. Edmund's-Hall, . f 
7 14 ; 3 | "gh 2 


| where he finiſhed his ſtudies. = | F 

He was appointed in 1641 to read the lectures on rho... 
| the public ſchools; but when he was ejected from that em 3; 
ment by the parliamentary viſitors, he went abroad, . 


proved his mind in all ſorts of uſeful knowledge till the "og 


V woch affected a8 the: king's. death, and we may 
naturally ſuppoſe, that ſome of his contemplations on the vanity 


[| 
the military order of the Bath. 


When the government was ſettled in its ancient form, he was | 


in the 
year 1616. He was firlt educated at the free-fchool of Glouceſ- | 


ration, when he returned to England, and Was choſen one 
{ the firſt fellows of the Royal-Society, He was alfo appoi of 
tutor to the Duke of Grafton, one of the natural fons of K. * 
Charles II. And when Prince George of Denmark came ing 
to eſpouſe the Princefs Anne, he was appointed to inftrug bun 
in the Engliſh language. d 

Few men are 'exempt- from oddities} ſome of which neyer 
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giving this as a reaſon, that they might be ſerviceable in future 


ages. He died at Chelſea in 2709; but whether or not th 
| <ondition of his will was complied with, is uncertain, He 


was the author of a work called, The State of England, Which 
has gone through many editions, but with this difference, that, 
the times. | 
That eminent lawyer, Sir RoBext Arkixs, whoſe R 

are now ſo much eſteemed, was born in this county inthe 
year 1621, at which time his father was one of the Barons of 
_ Exchequer. He received the firſt rudiments of learning 
rom a private tutor, and when of proper age was ſent 
Baliſt-College, Oxford. During the civil wore, and r he 


| 
j 
N 
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his attachment to the 3 cauſe; but When the Reſtoration 
took place, he was one of thoſe whom the king honoured with 


From the Reſtoration” till 267 he applied himſelf to the 
ractice of the law, when the king appointed him one of the 
judges of the court of Semen but when the debates 
ran high for excluding the Duke of York from the crown, he 
choſe to retire, and lived unconnected with public affairs till 
the Revolution, when he again came to London, and was ap- 
pointed lord- chief - baron of the Exchequer. He was alſo choſen 
to ſit as ſpeaker in the Houſe of Lords while the great ſeal was 
in commiſſion; but afterwards again retired from public buſi- 
neſs, and died in 1709, in the eigkhty-ninth year of his age. 
EDpwARD FOWLER, D. D. was born at a ſmall village in 
this county in 1692. He was inſtructed in grammar-learnin 
at the free-ſchool of Glouceſter, from whence he was n 
to Corpus - Chriſti-College, Oxford, thoup h it appears that he 
finiſhed his ſtudies at Cambridge, as he took up his degrees in 
„é CT TOS 
After entering into holy orders, he was preſented to the 
| living of North-Hill, in Bedfordſhire, * from which he was 
t ejected for refuſing to ſubſcribe to the act of uniformity in 
| 2662. Soon after this he thought proper to change his opinion, 
and the following year was 8 to the living of Allhallows, 
| Bread-Street, where he diſcharged the duties of his office with 
the ſtricteſt fidelity. Soon after this he was preſented to the 
| living of St. Giles's, - Cripplegate ; and during the reign of 
| James II. he appeared as a bold and learned champion in defence 
of the Proteſtant religion, regardleſs of the threats of thoſe in 
ower. ; | a . 0 N | 
: Upon the Revolution taking place, he was advanced to the 
| biſhoprick of Glouceſter, and this dignity he enjoyed till his death, 
| which happened in 1714- Befides his writings againſt the 
| Papiſts, he was the author of a book called The Deſign of 
| 
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Chriſtians,” 


in 1 repute. 33 | 
OBERT HUNTINGDON was the ſon of a clergyman in this 
county, where: he was born in the year 1636, and inſtructed 


| ſtudies, and took up his degrees. 

The knowledge of the Oriental languages was his favourite 

| ſtudy. Of theſe he became a perfect maſter, and was appoint- 

| ed chaplain to the Engliſh factory at Aleppo in 1670. He 
reſided in that place eleven years, and during that time he made 

a collection of the moſt curious Arabian manuſcripts, which he 

| ſent over to the library of his college. To improve himſelf 
{till further, he travelled as far as Palmyra, and from thence to 


| Jeruſalem, Jericho, Galilee, Damaſcus, Samaria, and many 


| other places. "413 | | | 
When he returned to England, he took his higheſt degrees, 
and was promoted to the maſterſhip of Trinity-College, Dublin, 
| and afterwards to the biſhoprick of Raphoe, in Ireland, which 

office he enjoyed till 701, when he paid the great debt of 
nature, in the fixty-fifth year of his age. | 

Jon OLDHAn, a celebrated poet of his time, was born at 
a {mal} village in this county, where his father was miniſter, in 
| the year 1653- When the act of uniformity took place, his 
| father conformed to the eſtabliſhed church, and put his fon in 
the free-ſchool' of Glouceſter, where he made greater proficiency 

in the knowledge of the Latin and Greek, than any of thoſe in 


— 


the ſame claſs, for there was not one beauty to be found in 20 
After 


of the claſſic authors, which he could not readily point out. 


* had been called-up to the bar, he met with ſome troubles from - 


which has gone through many editions, and 1s ſtill 
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for inf years Bn ne acquired the friendſhip of his fel- 
g rr ; 95 he left the univerſity, and came to London. 
one A furnished with all the learning that the ſchools could 
AIDE 4 of the moſt amiable diſpoſition, yet he was but in 

; "circumſtances, which obliged him to become uſher to 

5 ar-ſchool of Croydon in Surrey. The maſter, at that 
the ee of thoſe letter- learned pedants, who can tell the 


355 28 between a noun and a verb, but cannot diſtingurſh 


Vireil and Juvenal. 
we e e 9 the ſchool was left to Mr. Oldham, who 


Heins with the boys, by ſtudying their different incli- 
took * . 0 enabled of them to ee the ſchool better 
nations ted with literature, than ſome of thoſe who have loitered 
wa; yen years in a collage. During his leiſure-hovrs, he 
awa bn Latin verſes in imitation of Juvenal, which were ſo 
wel. original, that when a copy of them was ſhewn to that 
ket tron of learning, the Earl of Dorſet, he and ſome other 
Sel went on purpoſe to Croydon, to have the pleaſure of 
converling with jho panryere whom they judged to be the maker, 
ther. . * at 34 r 
g coming to the ſchool, a whimſical ſcene enſued; 
5 de noblemen having aſked” for the maſter, the old pedant 
e them with all the politeneſs that could be acquired 
vv reading Li 
Dy carry I: to. be waited upon by perſons of their rank, 


eſpecially when they told him 1 had read one of his compo- 


. would have done honour to the Auguſtan age. 
ah r. Oldham, faid the Earl of Dorſet, will Yor honour 
| th 2 viſit at my hauſe in London!“ My name is not 
Oldham,“ replied the pedant, who was moſt ſhockingly mor- 
tified to think that it was his uſher the noblemen had been all 


while favouring with. ſo many encomiums.. 1 was told, ſays | 
* _d. that 17 name was Oldham.“ * No, ſays the pedant; 


10 


| have an-uſher of that name, but J am ſure he is not capable 


of making verſes. 


ly, or Gradus ad P arnafſunt. He confidered it as 


| 


| 
Il 


i 


_> 


could diſcover in the man Satin TER the. 


it muſt be rem 


the death of the king, but had actually agreed to murder hin, 


other eminent 


The nobleman defired to ſee him, and when he appeared, his 
lordſhip was ſtruck with the ſimplicity of his figure, and de- 
lighted with the ſweetneſs of his countenance, He thou . he 

rac- 
ters of thoſe perſons, who ufed/to retive to of Atticus; 
the patron of learning in the Auguſtan age. Theſe noble- 
men intereſted themſelves in his favour, and in a few weeks after 
he reſigned his place, and came to London, where he was careſſed 
by great numbers of the nobility and gentry. ; 

The debates running high at that time in the Houſe of 
Commons, concerning the bill of Excluſion (for the patriotic 
body of the people were well aſſured, that if the Duke of York 
ſucceeded to the crown, every art would be uſed to introduce 
Popery) the genius of Mr. Oldham was employed on that 
occafion; for ſome of the Romiſh prieſts having taken great 
liberties in traducing the characters of our firſt reformers, he 
publiſhed his Satires againſt the Jeſuits, written with ſo much 
ſeverity, that nothing but the villany of thoſe peſts to ſociety 
could. Juſtify the author. Satire neven wounds ſo deep as when 
it 1s true, and we have often wondered how the Jeſuits could 
bear the ſeverity with which Mr. Oldham treated them; but 
were then under a cloud, on 
account of the Popiſh- plot, for they were not content to wa 


in order to make room for the duke, who promiſed to reinſta 
them in poſſeſſion of all the church-lands. Never was a bo 
written "at a more ſeaſonable”Jutieture, "and the country-part 
received it with great applauſe. -  - * 

he celebrated Mr. 2 although a courtier, and many 
rſons, honoured him with their friendſhip, and 
procured him the place of tutor to the ſons of the firſt nobility. 
Ehe laſt two years of his life were ſpent in the family of 


1j Eart of Kingſton; bur being ſeized with the fmafl- pox, he was 


unfortunately taken off by that fatal diſtemper at Pierpont-Holn 
in Nottinghamſhire, in the thirtieth year of his age. f 
Oldham was certainly one of the moſt excellent ſatirical poets 


that ever lived in England, although it muſt be acknowlec 


that ſome expreſſions in his poems are bordering'on obſcenity, 
which, to the ſhame. of that age he lived: in, was too much 
countenanced. 4 | 18 5 eee 
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As HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AD BIOGRAPHICAL SUR Vey 


CO fan od PEI at i ͤ T Uh a ER | | 
—— ———— ———————— ——————— — U — — nt a een mmm mar mremons n | OR 
b An INSPECTION TABLE rox Twms COUNTY. 
| DORSETSHIRE, ſituated in the Dioceſe of Briſtol, and Province of Canter- 
213 bs Patios 167% pitt e | : 117 BF Sends to Parliament Twen 
monly | | | Pons | Conti Water e 
42 dee. . , e 4 — Ks —— — 1 ton 
Hampſhire, on the Eaſt. In length fifty miles. 934 Hundreds. The County, \ and 
'| Devonſhire and part of Somer- In breadth forty miles. ie. 1 Ol Market-Towns, Dorcheſter, ] 
_ Þ-  ſetfhire, on the Weſt. [And is 159 miles in circum-] 248 Pariſhes,  } Poole, 4 orig 
Wiltſhire and another ur e 6 Caſtles, 5 Lyme, 8 * 
|... Somerſetſhire, on the North. |  _ And about 22,000 houſes. | Weymouth, 5 was 
| The Engliſh-Channel, on the 164-20 Te 1 4 Þ Regs, [2] am. 
111 . 5 8 . EL, r 2 prit 
1 1 BF . 5 . . . | Corfe-Caſtle, 9 1 
7 "1 "BY - 1 1 n | n 522 155 IO Wareham, J —* 7 
— — — — — — | 
| Tur NaruRrAL Hisrokv os fis County. alſo ſtones proper for making plaſter of Paris, and for many = 
zd ß % e oftier. places, they have 1 
JNORSETSHIRE derives its rate from the Saxon word I tobacco-pipe clay, which is ſo in quality, that it is ſent not bou 
| Dorſettaii, which ſignifies a people living by the ſide of the I only to Cheſter and the neighbouring towns, to make pipes, we 
water. The air of this county, which has been often ſtyled the but even as far as London. ps 7 mar 
garden of England, is in genetal healthy. On the hills it is j} In this county there is only one mineral water hitherto known, of t 
. — ſharp, but mild and pleaſant. in the vallies, and I and this is at . a village near Weymouth. The wall 
near the coaſt. The ſoil is rich and fertile: the Northern, part, I water has a ſtrong ſulphurepus ſcent, with a flavour reſembling We 
which was formerly overſpread with foreſts, now affords good ff that of boiled ec and the colour in a tin veſſel is blue. At call 
paſture for black cattle; and the Southern part, which chiefly I} the ſountain-head a ſhilling put into this water becomes of mai: 
conſiſts of fine downs, feeds an incredible number of ſheep. the colour of gold in two or three minutes; and from various ex- the 
The chief rivers that water this county are the following; I periments it appears to be impregnated. with ſulphur and na- is an 
namely, the Stour, the Frome, and the Piddlle. l tron, It is remarkable for removing protuberances of the ſkin, T 
The Stour riſes in Somerſetſhire from ſeveral different ſources, I by inward application. . | iec 
and enters Dorſetſhire in Gillingham-Foreſt, where it becomes a The inhabitants of Dorſetſhire are in general plain, honeſt, Veſ 
conſiderable river. Keeping in a direct line Southwards, it J 22 and hofpitable to ſtrangers, generous, conſiſtent with their take 
receives the Lyddon, and afterwards the Duliſh, near Sturmin- I abilities, and communicative as far as their knowledge reaches; is w 
ſter; then paſſing through Blandford, it is joined by the Allen, I and it is a great pleaſure to ſee, that a place ſo noted for muc 
and leaving Dorfetthire, falls into the Engliſh- Channel near II ignorance and faperfittion, both under Paganiſm and its ſucceſ- cont 
Whitchurch in Hampſhire. © hens ſor, Popery, ſhould be. ſo famous for freedom of inquiry into ſupp 
The Frome. riſes. near Everſhot, in the Weſtern part of the more diſputed points of theology. The people are in general rei 
the county; and aſter paſſing through Dorcheſter, falls into th religious, without ſuperſtition, and pious, without hypocriſy. the 
Engliſh-Channel, between Wareham and Po. They eſteem and honour the true religion, ſo far as it ap- to h; 
he Piddle, which joins the Stour at its influx into the Chan- yours conſiſtent with the divine perſections on the one hand, and upw 
nel, riſes at the foot of a large ridge of hills near Alton, from uited to the ſtate of fallen nature on the other ; but they pay no anot 
whence it continues its ark” direct South, about five miles, II regard to the falſe gloſſes of intereſted men, nor the dictates of any 
when turning Eaſtward, it paſſes a village called Hyde, where it II thoſe, who would eſtabliſh their own notions on the ruins of hunc 
receives a conſiderale ſtream, and from thence continuing its II reaſon, and at the expence of the moſt glorious privilege of hu- aboy 
courſe about ſix miles further, it falls into Poole-Haven, below man nature, namely, private judgment. They are not, how- many 
Wark. - (7 IL; ever, without their vices, and thoſe are ſuch as are not only bers 
11 There are in all theſe rivers a variety of excellent fiſh; I hurtful to individuals, but alſo pernicious to ſociety, we mean calle 
. but the tench and the eels of the Stour are particularly fine. I drinking and ſmuggling. | Eſti 
1689 The port-towns ſupply the inhabitants with all ſorts of ſea-fiſh, | | digio 
{83 and the rocks on the coaſt abound with camphire and eringo, I An Account oF curious PrantTs ro BE FOUND IN time: 
11884 whole roots are thought to be reſtorative, and make a fine ſweet- DIFFERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. traor 
En meat when candied. . SE Laekd Ts Rod Me It 4 | RET | | mit « 
1054 Dorſetſhire abounds with corn, cattle, wool, hemp, and tim- Snake-Weed, Found in the meadows near Sherborne. ditch 
uh ber. Here are allo geeſe and ducks without number, and great Woodroof. Feund near Cranbourne. | work 
4 36 lenty of woodcocks,. pheaſants; partridges, field-fares, and other Hare's-Ear. Found near Shafteſbury. prof; 
1 2 odcocks, phea Held. ry 
1 game. There are likewiſe ſeveral large quarries of excellent Sea Cabbage. Found in Portland. rows, 
{208 E * for building; and that from Portland has been of peculiar Butchers-Broom. Found in the iſle of Purbeck. | ten-n 
ah ſervice to the city of London ever ſince the great fire in 1666. Water-Calamint. Found in the marſhes near Frampton. At 
| 1 6 There are likewiſe veins of. marble, which of late years have Water-Hemp. Found in the meadows near Blandford. (a m 
4 4 been found in great plenty; and the inhabitants make great] Biſhops-Weed. Found near Corfe-Caſtle. 5 dange 
18 + advantage of them, by ſending the marble to London, Here are I French Wormwood, Found on the fea-caaſt near Abbotlbury. lues 
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ersran, the principal place in this county, is pleaſant! 
: 3 — of * 2 Frome, from which there a 
wor roſpeR over the adjacent fields. It is a place of great an- 
5 ae P having been one of the Roman winter-ſtations, and uſed 
- 19 — left: the iſland by the Saxons, who defended it for 
wo rderable time againſt the Danes. It is mentioned by In- 
F os in his Life of Edward the Confeſſor; and by the ſurvey 
gde day Book, it then contained eighty-eight houſes. At 
Þ Norman-Conqueſt a caſtle ' was built near the town, which 
h ained till the latter-end of the reign of Henry II. when one 
ek receiving a grant of it, pulled the whole fabric to the 
nd. In the reign of Edward II. a religious houſe was 
2 in the town, dedicated to St. John, but it was diſſolved 
on the alienation of priories in the 155 of Henry VI. By 
ſurvey taken in the reign of Henry VIII. the town contained 
y houſes; but in 1613 a dreadful fire broke out, and not only 
med the dwellings, but alſo all the goods uf the inhabitants, 
the loſs being eſtimated at 200,000]. However, by the generoſity 
of the public, they were enabled to rebuild the town, and from 
that time it became à flouriſhing place, being eſteemed one 
of the moſt healthy-in England.' It is a good regular town, 
ſtanding conformable to the tour cardinal ney and has the river 
on the North ſide. The houſes are well built with free-ſtone, 


and have an agreeable appearance; the ſtreets are well paved, 


and kept clean ; and the inns, of which there are ſeveral, afford 


entertainment for travellers. | VEN | 

Dorcheſter has two pariſh-churches, one of which is St. Peter's, 
2 large, venerable Gothic ſtructure, having molt of the windows 
finely painted; the other is in the pariſh of F ordington, adjoining 
Dorcheſter on the Eaſt. The other remarkable buildings are, 
the ſhire-hall, where the aſſizes and county-courts are held; a 
town-hall, in which is tranſacted the buſineſs of the corporation; 
and e ec t e 

Dorcheſter has ſent repreſentatives to parliament ever ſince the 

iginal ſummons in the reign of Edward I. but at what time 
it was firſt incorporated we are not informed, only that it 
was formerly governed by two bailiffs, choſen annually from 
among the inhabitants, till the zth of Charles I. when that 
prince granted them a new charter, to be governed by a mayor, 
recorder, aldermen, and bailiffs, with other proper officers. 
This town is remarkable for its beer, great quantities of which 
are ſent to London and other places. 5 
Dorcheſter gave the title of marquis to the late moſt noble 
Evelyn Pierpoint, Duke of Kingſton. It has a good weekly- 
market on — and is diſtant from London 123 miles. 
There are _ remains of Roman antiquities in the neigh- 


bourhood of Dorcheſter, which is not to be wondered at, when 
we conſider the very great reſiſtance they made, under the com- 


mand of Veſpaſian, againſt the Belgian-Britons in this part 
of the kingdom. Part of the town is encloſed by a Roman 
wall, and their highway, called Ickning- Street, enters it on the 
Weſt, which the vulgar, according to their ſuperſtitious notions, 
call the work of the Devil: and on a riſing ground are the re- 


mains of a noble amphitheatre, which is now uſed as a walk for 


the people to enjoy the benefit of the air, from whence there 
is an extenſive and deli htful proſpeR. 
The learned Dr. Stukeley has particularly noticed this fingular 
iece of antiquity, who ſuppoſes it to have been deſigned by 
N when he commanded in Britain; but we ſhall only 
take notice of its preſent appearance. Some part of the entrance 
is worn away, and the ground near it being cultivated for corn, 


much of its exterior beauty is loſt, although the centre within | 
to return two members, or four for the whole. 


continues to exhibit a ſtriking image of Roman greatneſs. We 
ſuppoſe that there were formerly caves for the wild beaſts, which 
are now filled up; nor is it eaſy to fix on the place where 
the gladiators exhibited their feats. The ſeats are ſuppoſed 
to have been twenty-four in number, and capable of containing 
upwards of 12000 ſpectators. They riſe gradually, one above 
another, having proper places to enter, without incommoding 
any perſon preſent. The form is oval, the centre being one 
hundred and forty fect, and the length two hundred and twenty, 
above which is a terrace. twelve feet broad. This place com- 
mands an advantageous proſpe of the downs, where vaſt num- 
bers of ſheep are fed. There is alſo. another Roman camp 
called Maiden-Caſtle, which Dr. Stukeley imagines was the 
Eſtiva of the Durnovarian garriſon. It is of great extent, pro- 
digious ſtrong, and appears to have been formed in the inferior 
times of the empire. It has every where a double ditch of ex- 
traordinary depth, and a doüble rampart. It takes in the ſum- 
mit of a large hill, and within it appears as if two camps, a 
ditch and vallum ran acroſs, with nh 2 its entry of very perplexed 
work. © Certainly, ſays Dr. Stukeley, for healthful air and 
proſpeR, this is a moſt delightful] place; and for the light of bar- 
rows, I believe not to be equalled in the world; for they reach 
ten miles.“ | . IEP | 
At FoxpingToOx on THE Downs, adjoining to Dorcheſter, 
(2 manor belonging to the dutchy of Cornwall) was formerly a 
dangerous paſſage over the Frome, where many people loſt their 
lives by the 9 inundation of that river; but in 1746 one Mrs. 
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ü- 


| town, and that none ſhould be impleaded out of it. 
reign of Edward III. it was made a ſtaple town, but ſuffered 


building a bridge, which ſhe not only completed at her own ex- 
pence, 0 alſo made a road, and kept it in repair for three years, 
ſince which it has been done at the expence of the inhabitants. 
About four miles to the North- Welt of Dorcheſter is a ſmall 
town called FRAMPTON. It received its name from its ſituation 
on the river Frome, over which it has a good ſtone bridge. Du- 
ring the time of the Weſt-Saxon kings there was a priory here, 
which was afterwards given by William the Conqueror. to 
the abbey of black monks of St. Stephen in Normandy, It 
was, however, diſſolved by Henry VI. and the rents, which 


amounted to 120 marks per annum, he beſtowed on the 


canons of St. Stephen's in. Weſtminſter. Being a manor at 
the time of the diſſolution of religious houſes, it became the 
property of the crown, and has ſince paſſed into different hands. 

he town at preſent does not- contain any thing that merits 
the notice of a traveller, except a fine manſion-houſe built of 
Portland-ſtone, belonging to the lord of the manor. The ſitua- 
tion of the town is indeed exceeding pleaſant, and the Frome 
ſupplies the inhabitants with abundance of fiſh, particularly 
trout, which are very large and excellent in their quality. The 
weekly-market is on Tueſday ; and the town is diſtant from 
London 129 miles. 


Mrrcouz-RxOis, one of the moſt ancient towns in the king- 
dom, is ſituated about nine miles to the South of Dorcheſter. E | 


the reign of Edward the Confeſſor it was part of the lands 


of Harold, afterwards King of England, and in Doomſday-Book 


it is mentioned as one of the king's manors, or demeſnes, from 
which circumſtance it is called Regis. It was given by one of 


- our kings, after the Conqueſt, to the abbey of Cerne, but which 


of them gave it we are not informed, only that Edward J. 
revoked the grant, ſeized it for the crown, and ſettled it as part 


of che dowry of Queen Eleanor. After this it became a flouriſhing 


place, and was endowed with many rear r, particularly, that 
all cauſes among the freemen ſhould be tried and decided in the 
In the 


greatly in the reign of Richard II. when' the French landed, and 
after plundering the inhabitants, ſet fire to their houſes, by which 
the whole place was reduced to aſhes. A repreſentation of the 
diſtreſſed condition of the miſerable ſufferers being made to the 


king, they were exempted from the 3 of all duties, 
0 


till they ſhould be able to recover their loſs, and rebuild their 
houſes. The town at preſent is both large and populous, 
and the houſes in general very neat, being chiefly built of free- 
ſtone. The church is a handſome modern ſtructure, but does 


not contain any thing remarkable. The town-hall is a ſpacious 


edifice, near which is the market-place ; and on the quay are 
—_ large warehouſes for the uſe of the merchants. 


elcomb-Regis has ſent members to parliament ever ſince the 


original ſummons, but by the charter of Queen Elizabeth, the 
inhabitants of this town and Weymouth (the latter of which is 
only ſeparated from the former by a bridge of nineteen arches) 
vote at the elections conjunctively; ſo that they, being but one 
corporation, ſend as many members to parliament as the metropo- 
lis of the kingdom. The town has two weekly-markets held on 
Tueſdays and Fridays, which ſerve not only for the uſe of its 
own inhabitants, but alſo thoſe of Weymouth; and is diſtant 


from London 132 miles. | 
WEYMOUTH is ſituated exceeding low, but in a pleaſant, 
agreeable place, and eſteemed extremely healthy. It ſent mem- 
bers to parliament many years before the reign of Henry VI. 
when being continually engaged in diſputes concerning their 
rights of election, their privileges were taken away, but reſtored 
by Queen Elizabeth, upon condition that they, with Melcomb- 


Regis, ſhould make but one corporation, although each was ſtill 


Notwithſtanding Weymouth is a very conſiderable town, and 
carries on a large trade to France, Spain, Portugal, Newfound- 
land, and Virginia, yet they have not ſo much as a chapel for 


divine ſervice. The pariſh-church is at Wyke-Regis, about two 
miles diſtant, and is a noted land-mark for ſeamen, as alſo the 


place where they bury their dead. On the ſummit of the ad- 
Jacent hill, there was formerly a chapel ; but the aſcent was fo 


ſteep, that they were obliged to cut ſteps in the rock, to render 


the paſſage more convenient. It remained till the civil-wars 
broke out between King Charles I. and his parliainent, when it 
was made a fort by the army of the latter, and artillery planted 
in it, with which they battered the town of Melcomb-Regis ; 
and when that place ene the chapel was utterly demo- 
liſhed, and the {tones fold to builders. 

In Weymouth, the houſes are very neat, and built of free- 
ſtone, like thoſe at Melcomb-Regis. They have a gaod cuſtom- 


| houſe on the quay, where much buſineſs is done, the merchants 


importing great quantities of wine, which they diſpoſe of to the 
dealers in the inland parts of the county. 

Formerly the 8 of Weymouth had no other way of 
getting from thence to Melcomb-Regis, but in a boat pulled by 
a rope to the oppoſite ſide. This method was uſed till the reign 
of James II. when a contribution was ſet on foot for building a 
bridge, which was finiſhed undet the direction of theit then 

entatives in parliament. | | 

Woymouth is famous as a ſummer ſea hathing-place, heing 

| now 


| go 
Lato Pitt, a public- ſpirited lady, procuted an act of patliament for 
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| he kir qualiry.and | 
number of its viſitants. It has the fineſt beach for bathing in 


the world; as a perſon may walk goo' yards into the ſea without 
being more than knee d a beaut | 00 
ſtone or pebble, and becomes firm immediately upon the water's 
lavieg hs 77 it 3; 49 | 5 


 PorTLAND,. commonly called the ISLE of PORTLAND, is a 


| little! to the South of Weymouth. It is, however, only 2 
inſula, being joined to the main land by a beach of fmall 
nes thrown up at different times by the violence of the fea, 
It is not mentioned by any of our ancient writers before Ingul- 
phus, who lived in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, and was 
chaplain to William the Conqueror. He tells us, that it was 
uſed as a landing-place by: | 
out againſt the defencelefs. inhabitants, and murdered all who 
fell into their hands, without any regard to age or ſex. Some 
time before the reign of Edward the Confeffor, it belonged t6 
the church of Wincheſter; but that prince, who. was deſtitute 
both of conjugal and: filial love, having accuſed his mother of 


incontinency 1 | 
to the crown, but reſtored; with: many others, when the queen 
had proved her innocence by ordeal-fire.—(See our account. of 
Wincheſter.) It was afterwards purchaſed by Gilbert de Clare; 
Earl of Glouceſter, in the reign. of Edward. I. and is now the 


10 ha: 
. new church nearly in the centre. The ruins of the 


\ 


old church are ſtill ſtanding on the South-ſide of the iſland, and, 


alſo thoſe of an old caſtle contiguous. © » Wee 
A ſtrong caſtle was built on the North - ſide, in the. reign of 
Henry VIII. the remains of which are ſtill uſed as a garriſon. 
It commands all the ſhips coming into the road, which, from 
its ſtrong current, ſetting in from the Engliſſ and French coaſts, 
is called Portland-Race. There was alſa another fort on the op- 


polite. ſide of the ſhore, called Sandford · Caſtle; but only a fe•—½˙ 


of its ruins are now tobe ſ een ous 3 
The coalt here being rocky, andthe ſea generally turbulent, it 


is exceedingly dangerous for ſhipping, particularly on nights; 


but to prevent as much as poſſible any accidents, two light- 
houſes have been erected on the two points of the peninſula. 

The inhabitants of Portland are chiefly employed in cutting 
ſtone: they live in a very comfortable manner, their wages being 
ſufficient to procure them the neceſſaries of life, except fuel, 
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It is a beautiful fine ſand without | 


the Danes, from whence they ſallied I}: * 


' 

f 
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with the biſhop of that ſee, the manor was ſeized. 


erty of the crown: it contains ſix villages, and has a very 
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Dainvonr is 1 ancient towo being menti 
"ONE. 15. 4, VL | 1 mention f 
back as the reign of Edward the Confeſſor. It js a ak 5 
built town, with wide ſtreets and many elegant houſes, ON 
country round it is beautifully pictureſque and romantic 4 
hills being very ſteep and lofty. In the reign. of Henry III t 
was a royal demefne, and leaſed by that prince to the i irn 
for a ſmall quit- rent, 'which is ſtill, continued, being paid 
the Exchequer at Michaelmas. The ſaine king created it — 
| rolugh, but it was not incorporated till the reign of Henry VII. 
Their laſt charter is from James I. by which * are governeg 
by two bailiffs, and thirteen. of the principal inhabitants, called 
burgeſſes, who have power to purchaſe lands, levy fines, kee 
I common ſeal, and chooſe their proper officers. - - P3 
| © Bridport has a convenient town-hall, where the buſineſs of the 
corporation 1s tranſacted, and where the members of parliament 
are choſen, ali the inhabitants ho pay ſcot and lot being eleQors | 
| pry PER As 3 | is in ruins: the 
other is a good ancient Gothic ure, having a large \; 
tower, adorned; with pinnacle. 5 
There are great quantities of excellent hemp produced in the 
adjacent country, and the town was formerly famous for the ma- 
nufacture of cables and other ropes for ſhipping, as appears 
by a ſtatute of Henry VIII. wherein it is * &« That the 
| cordage for the Engliſh thould,. for a limited time, be mage 
| here, or within five miles of the place, and no. where elſe,”__ 
The above act was confirmed by many ſubſequent parliaments, 
Here is ſtill a very conſiderable manufactory in ſail-cloth 
cordage, twine, and dowlas,; which is increaſing. It was from. | 
| the plenty of hemp in this part of the county, that the following 
| phraſe became familiar when a man was hanged ; namely, « He 
was {tabbed by a Bridportdagger.?” - | 
Bridport-Harbour, which was. formerly very conſiderable, is 
nom greatly decayed, being only capable of. admitting ſmall 
{ veſlels. In 1722 the legiſlative power conſidered it as a place of 
too much value to be neglected, and therefore paſſed an add for 
cleanſing and enlarging the harbour; but from an unaccount- 
able miſtake in not making proviſion for defraying the expences 
it has never been carried into execution. : 
| Bridport has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from 
1 VVB TT. iowa 
| | North eſt of Bridport about four miles, is a village called 
| CHIDRICK,. once remarkable for a caſtle, but not any remains 


rieren 


* 


of it are now to be ſeen. It was anciently the lordſhip and ſeat of 
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N which is ſo ſcarce, that they are obliged to ſupply its place by: | 
11 drying and burning the dung of cattlee. OT [| the family of Chidrick, but aſterwards came by marriage to the 
1 Portland-ſtone is exceeding hard, and the vhiteſt of any in. family of the Arundels; andit lately belonged to two co-heireſſes 
0 | England. Many noble ſtructures haue been built with it, par- of that name. „ 
1 ticularly St. Paul's-Cathedral, Weſtminſter-Bridge, and the ][ LyMz-Recis is ſituated on a ſmall ſtream, or rivulet. called 
14 Monument. The whole place is almoſt one continued rock of Lyme, at the Weſtern extremity. of the dounty, on the borders 2 
this ſtone; but · there are, in the quarries, many natural curioſities, U of Devonſhire. At the time of the Conqueſt it was annexed to ih 
articularty ſpiral:thells, commonly called. ſcrews. They are the abbey of Sherborne; but Richard I. beſtowed. great privi- fl 
Pound in cavities of the rock, and are equally hard as the ſtone, leges on it, which were confirmed by ſucceeding monarchs. The hi 
being perfectly ſold, except a ſmall aperture in the centre that town ſtanding on the ſea-coaſt, many of the houſes have been 5 
runs from one end to the other. The ſugar-candy ſtone is like- I waſhed away by the fury of the tide. The houſes are moſtly 1 
Wie found in great plenty near the ſhore: it ſo nearly reſembles brick and white plaſter, with a few of ſtone: It is very ill-built, f 
a large lump of ſugar- candy, that a ſtranger is often deceived, || the ſtreets moſtly narrow, winding, and badly paved. The 10 
till convinced of his miſtake, by its not having any taſte. country round 1s very beautiful, the cliffs very ſteep and tremen- ar 
Another natural curioſity that demands icular notice is I dous, being in ſome 1200 feet high, and nearly perpendi- . 
found here. It is a large hole at the extremity of the peninſula I cular. It has a 1 of late years become a very pe 
near the light-houſes. Towards the top gt is wide, but after || faſhionable ſummer, bathing-place. Here are ſeveral bathing * 
running about fevers feet downwards, it opens into a prodigious | machines, and many good lodging-houſes; ſome of which are IN 
- cavern, ſo large as to contain {mall veſſels, which, in very || beautifully ſituated on the cliffs over the fea.  —. irt 
ſtormy weather, have been ſometimes driven into it. From this | In thereign of Henry V. in the wars between the Engliſh and , 
place there is an advantageous view of the fea, which frequently i French, this town ſuffered conſiderably from the enemy, who- mn 
exhibits ſuch a ſcene as fills the mind of the ſpectator with dread | landed and plundered the inhabitants of their moſt valuable effects, : 1 
and horror. | II after which they ſet fire to the place, and reduced:it to aſhes. But alt 
A narrow neck of land, called Caess1t-BaNk, runs from | being-a royal demeſne, the, king forgave them the quit-rents, 
Portland to Abbotſbury. It is about ſeven miles in length, and I which enabled them to re-build their houſes in a more elegant we 
near it is an inlet of water, in ſome places near half a mile. In I manner than before. However, it does not ſeem to have made 4 
the broadeſt part of this inlet is a ſwannery, where it is ſaid there any flouriſhing appearance as a place of trade for many years B. 
are ſeldom leſs than 7 or 8000 ſwans. n after, it being in Camden's time a very poor, inconſiderable - 
ABBOTSBURY is a ſmall town ſituated at the Weſtern ex- place. Fs 
tremity of the above bank. It received its name from an + It began to flouriſh conſiderably in the reign of James |. = 
ancient abbey founded by Oriſius, ſteward to Canute the Great, ¶ the merchants having engaged in the trade to Newfoundland, by (w 
for ſecular canons. But in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor I which many of them acquired conſiderable fortunes, but (for —— 
they were removed, and Benedictines placed in. their ſtead. Theſe | what reaſon we are not * it is now conſiderably on the By 
remained in poſſeſſion of it till the reign of Henry VIII. when I decline; although there are ſtill ſeveral eminent merchants in the En 
it was diſſolved with the other religious houſes, at which time its [f place. As they had various charters from different kings of 5 
revenues amounted to 4841. : N 6: ne | and and as they contained different privileges, many diſ- Wy” 
In times of Popery, this abbey was a place of great repute, |} putes aroſe concerning their validity, which being repreſented to 10 
having received many donations from devotees, which enabled I the late King William, he gave them a new charter, by which uy 
the monks to-rebuild the whole edifice, together with a fine | all their ancient privileges were confirmed, and the government W. 
church, and a chapel on the ſummit of an adjoining hill, from I veſted in a mayor, fifteen burgeſſes, who act as a common-coun- Was 
| whence there was a fine proſpect. From what ſtill remains of eil, a town-clerk, and other proper officers. - | os 
this once {tately edifice, it appears to have. had a great number | In this town there is only one church, which is a large, aſt: 
of offices and lodgings for the accommodation of pilgrims; and I venerable, Gothic ſtructure; and the hall, in which the cor- the 
the ruins of the chapel ſerve as a land- mark to-mariners. Il poration tranſa& their buſineſs, is a handſome and convenient \ 
I, ue town of Abbotſbury, whatever it might have been for- edifice. The cuſtom-houſe is an elegant building ſupported by Gras 
merly, is at preſent only a poor, low, ill-built place, and II pillars, and beneath it is the corn-market. But what moſt = 
5 chiefly inhabited by a few fiſhermen. The only ſtructure in it II claims the notice of a traveller at this town, is its fine harbou!, det: 
chat merits the leaſt notice is the manſion-houſe belonging to If being one of the beſt, in Britain, if net in Europe. On ore 1 
the lord of the manor, which is built on the ruins of part of the I ſide of it is a pier called the Cobbe: it is a very ſingular work, | 5 
abbey; The town has a weekty-market- on Thurſday 5 and is and appears. to have been contrived by. the inhabitants, It is be 
diſtant from London 131 mileswn . | built of large ſtones hewn from the 'rooks: in the ſea at lou- 0s 
TR 2 water; 
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irregularly built; and the ſtreets are narrow and very ill paved. 


_ crown, and it became part of the revenues of his ſucceſſors. 


depredations committed on his neighbours territories. 
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water; and 
another wall 


| violence rw ſafet yas if they were in a pond or lake. It is not 


wo when this work was firſt conſtructed, only that the cor- 
* are obliged to keep it in repair at their own expence, 
Pr which purpoſe they chooſe annually two of the principal in- 


| habitants- who are called Cobbe-Wardens... For the ſecurity of 


the town they haveiſeyeral guns planted on the Cobbe, and room 


many more if neceſſar yu. e 
ag 5 — made at this whe above a thouſand years ago, as we 


are told, in the {are manner af an the oppoſite coaſt of France; 


nor is it improbable, if we conſider that it is ſurrounded by ſhal- 
vw marſhes; into which, were the ſea-water admitted, and ex- 


yok 4 to the ſun beams, as good ſalt might be produced as is to 


met with any where in England; and this being an uſeful 


commodity, might ſell at a conſiderable advantage, and bring 


great profits to the place. E 
The unfortunate Duke of Monmouth landed at this town in 


16867 and being joined! by many. of the inhabitants who were 


enemies to Popery, ſuch of them as were taken after the defeat 


were etecuted here, and their heads and quarters expoſed on 
gibbets in the adjoining. fields, and on the moſt confpicuous 
laces. in the rown—the laſt triumph of a bigotted tyrant! over 
his oppreſſed ſubjects . EATS e : 
The town has ſent members to parliament ever ſince the ori- 
ginal ſummons in the reign of Edward I. They are choſen by 
all tbe inhabitants ho pay ſcot and lot, and the mayor is the 
teturning- officer. The weekly-market is on Saturday; and the 
town is diſtant from London 147 miles. 
Pleaſantly ſituated on the borders of ; Somerſetſhire, is BEA- 
MINSTER, a ſmall, but very neat town. It is ſurrounded with 
orchards, and contains many good buildings, though not any that 
merit particular notice. It has a weekly-market on Thurſday ; 


« 


and is diſtant from London 140 miles. 


-- EvERSHOT is another very ſmall town, pleaſantly ſituated 
near the ſource of the river Frome, on the borders; of Somer- 
ſetſhire. It had anciently a chauntry, which was ſuppreſſed. on 
the diſſolution of alien priories in the reign of Henry VI. and 
not the leaſt remains of it are now to be feen. The only build- 
ings in this town that merit 228 notice at preſent; are the 
church, which-is an old Gothic ſtructure under the patronage of 
the dean and chapter of Saliſbury, and charity-ſchool for chil- 
dren of both ſexes. The weekly-market is on Friday; and the 


ton is diſtant from London 128 miles. | 


CERN ER-ABBRV is ſituated on a ſmall ſtream, which falls into 
the Frome a fe miles below the town. It was formerly a 
flouriſhing. place; but ever ſince the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, it has been gradually falling to decay, the abbey being 
its principal ſupport. It was in this place that Edward, brother of 
the Saxon king, Edward the martyr, lived in a ſtate of ſolitude, 
after he retired from public buſineſs, and with great reputation 


for ſanctity. About the latter-end of the tenth century, a mo- 


naſtery was erected over his relics, which received conſiderable 
additions from Canute the Dane and his ſucceſſors. It remained 
in a very flouriſhing ſtate till the diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted: to 5151. 175. 10d. 

Cerne-Abbey, at preſent, conſiſts only of a few mean houſes 


t has a weekly- market on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from. 
London 12g miles. 1 


the figure: of a giant curiouſly cut in the earth. 


it were, to overthrow a mountain. It is ſuppoſed to be above a 


thouſand years ſtanding, and to have been cut by the ancient 
. Britons. | | | 
. » SHERBORNE is pleaſantly ſituated on the declivity of a hill, | 
near the borders of White-Hart-Foreſt, The town is divided 
into two parts by the river Ivel: one part is called Sherborne | 


(which in the Saxon language lignifies a clear ſtream of water) 


and the other Caſtleton, from a caſtle built here by Roger, | 


Biſhop of Saliſbury ; but that prelate having taken part with the 
Empreſs Maud, King Stephen was ſo incenſed, that he ſeized it | 
for himſelf, and it continued annexed to the crown till the reign | 
of Edward III. when Robert Wyvil, Biſhop of Saliſbury, a a 


prelate renowned for his warlike courage, recovered it from the 


When the civil-wars broke out between Charles I. and his par- 
liament, this was the firſt garriſon beſieged, and it held out till 
that unfortunate prince's affairs became deſperate, and himſelf in 
a ſtate of captivity ; but this famous caſtle is at preſentlittle more 
than a mere heap of ruins. | 
William the Conqueror, whoſe life, for the moſt part, was 
ſpent in warlike enterpriſes, preferred this place to all other parts 
of his dominions as a ſummer retreat ; here he frequently 
detached himſelf. as a relaxation from the toils of war X oy 
e ad- 
joining foreſt greatly attracted his attention, and as hunting was ' 
his favourize 3 he often viſited the place to enjoy that 


f the waves, and the ſhips paſſing into the harbour, lie 


There is a very ſteep hill near Cerne, on the ſide of which is 
5 1. It appears | 
almoſt ere, with a huge club in one hand raiſed over the head, 
as if juſt going to ſtrike a blow, which ſtems ſufficient, as | 


amuſement, 
No. 40. 
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nearly oppoſite to this, but further into the ſea, is {| Sherborne is of very conſiderable antiquit 
built in the ſame manner, which forms the en- 
the harbour. The ſtrength of theſe walls breaks the 
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yer, It was in great 
repute under the Weſt- Saxon kings, being made an epiſcopal ſec 
by the great and wiſe legiſlator 5 in the beginning of the 
eighth century. This privilege it continued to enjoy for many 


{ years after, till the biſhop. removed it to Saliſbury; when the 


church was made conyentual, and monks placed in the cloiſters. 
It was originally a noble Gothic ſtructure, but ſome time in the 
reign. of ee VII. a quarrel happening between the monks 
and inhabitants, the latter ſet fire to the building, by which great 
part of it was burnt down; but as the eceleſiaſtics were dangerous 
enemies, the poor inhabitants were obliged to aſk pardon, and 


* 


| by way of atonement, made good the loſs. | 


+. The church was made parochial at the general diſſolution of 


| monaſteries, and it is now not only the nobleſt Gothic ſtructure 
in the county, but alſo the fineſt pariſh- church in the 


Welt of 
England. It contains many monuments of the Sax on kings, and 
nobility,. deſides one to the memory of the Earl of Briſtol, ſaid. to 
have coſt upwards of fifteen hundred pounds. The tower is lofty, 


and cdntains ſix very large bells: the inſide is finely decorated, 
and the whole has a, moſt majeſtic appearance. Near the chur 
is a free-ſchool, built and endowed by Edward VI. and a fin 


large alms-houſe for people of both ſexes. er 
Formerly here was a houſe for regular canons, which, when 


| the taſte for monkiſſi ſuperſtition prevailed, ; was changed into a 


monaſtery of Benedictines, and continued till the reign of Hen- 


| ry VIII. And near this was an alms-houſe for aged perſons, 
founded by one of the Biſhops of Saliſbury, but ſupported at the 
| expence-of the townſmen. Sr 


Sherborne at preſent is a very large and populous town, and 
being a great thoroughfare from London to Plymouth, Exeter, 


and other parts in the Weſt, has good inns for the accommo- 
| dation of travellers. The buildings in general are neat, and the 


ſtreets clean and well paved: the country adjoining is well cul- 


| tivated;: and the place is plentifully ſupplied with all kinds of 


proviſions. The principal trade conſiſts in the manufactures of 
buttons, blond lace, and haberdaſhery wares, with which they 


| ſmpply the dealers in moſt parts of the Weſt of England. The 


| and is: diſtant from London 117 miles. 


{ viſible. 


town has two, weekly-markets held on Thurſdays and Saturdays; 
At a ſmall village called Hermitage, near Sherborne, - a 
dreadful earthquake happened in 1586, by which a large piece of 
ground, with trees and hedges growing on it, was moved to the 
diſtance of forty rods, leaving a chaſm in the earth, which is. {till 
STALBRIDGE, the next place we viſited, is a pretty, neat, 
agreeable town, and pleaſantly ſituated; but it has not any thing 
to engage the notice of a trayeller, except a charity-ſchool for 
thirty boys, who are clothed and; educated at the expence of the 
9 The town has a weekly-market on Friday; and is 
diſtant from London 111 miles. 1 N 
SruRMINSTER received its name from the river Stour, on 
which it is ſituated, and Minſter, a monaſtery or church, built 
here by Canute the Great, purſuant to the will of Edmund Iron- 
ſide, and dependant on the abbey of Glaſtonbury, "The town 1s 
pleaſantly ſituated in a delightful vale, but the houſes are meanly 
built, and the ſtreets ill paved. There is a good ſtone bridge 
over the Stour; and on that fide where the cattle formerly ſtood 


| are ſeveral houſes, but they are all very indifferent buildings; nor 


is there a ſingle edifice in the place that merits the notice of a tra- 
veller. The town has a weekly-market on Thurſday; and is 
diſtant from London 111 miles. 2 9 

SAfrSsBURV, pleaſantly ſituated on a high hill, which com- 
mands a delightful and extenſive proſpect of the counties of 
Wiltſhire and Somerſetſhire, is a very ancient town. It was 
built by King Alfred about the year 880, and is ſaid to have been 
the reſidence of one Aquila, called the Prophet of Shaftſbury, 
who toretold that the government of Britain, after being in the 
hands of the Saxons and Normans, would at length return to 


the ancient Britons; a prediction which ſome, willing to verify, 


pretend to have been accompliſhed in the acceſſion of Henry VII. 
and afterwards of the Kings of Scotland, to the throne of Eng- 
lad. | 
King Alfred, about eight years after he built this place, found- 
ed a monaſtery in it for nuns of the Benedictine order. He alſo 
endowed it with great poſſeſſions, and made his daughter Ethel- 
giva, abbeſs. It was hrit dedi- ated to the Virgin Mary; but af- 
terwards St. Edward, the king and martyr, being buried in it with 
great pomp, and a ſhrine erected to his memory in the church, 
it became ſo famous, that the abbey was called by his name. It 
continued in a very flouriſhing (tate till the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, at which time its annual revenues amounted to 11661. 88. 
d. Here was alſo a priory or hoſpital dedicated to St. John the 
Baptiſt, which, in the fifth year of Richard II. was in the patro- 
nage of the crown. | 
King Canute paid the debt of nature at this place, though he 


was interred in the old monaſtery at Wincheſter. 


This town had anciently ten churches, but they are now re- 
duced to three, 'which were probably built out of the ruins of the 
abbey. They are all indifferent ſtructures, not containing any 


thing worthy of particular notice. The houſes in general are 


handſome, and ſome of them, which are built of free-ſtone, ex- 

ceeding elegant. 
Shattſbury was a borough ww tie conquelt, and has from 
4 i the 
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the begiiming returned members to partiament. The corporation 


Aud common council; and the members to ſerve i parlament 


* 4 * : 
* os * # % a 


are Choſen by all the inhabitants paying ſcot and lot. 


Taue ſituation of this town renders water ſo Tcarce, that it uſed | 
to be all brought from Motcomb, a hes, 5 in the neighbour- 
* 


hood. It was carried in pails on horſeback, and for the liberty 


of fetching it, the inhabitants were obliged to make the follow- 


RA . 


ing annual acknowledgment to the lord of the manor. 


On the Monday before Holy-Thurſday, the mayor, alder. 1 
men and principal inhabitants, went in proceſſion, having a large 


. 


quantity of plate carried before them in the form of What the 


of London call à garland, dreſſed with-peacocks feathers.” 


people | 
T plate was borrowed from the neighbourify gentry, and When 


they atrived at the manor-houſe, it was preſented, t 


received it with 


| ther with - 
2 calf's· head and u pait of gloves, to the lord, or his ſteward, who | 
| great formality; and diſtributed twelve penny 
loaves and twelve dozen” of beer among the populace; after 


which the plate was delivered to the mayor; and carried back in 


. proceſſion by one of the 'officers'of the town. Yr RPG 
William Benſon, Eſq. one of the repreſentatives in parliament, 


N 


8 171 


ut by an unaccountable careleſſneſs in not keeping thoſe uſeful 
machines in proper order, they were neglected, and the people 
fipplied with water as formerly by the poor, who bring it to 
their houſes in pails. Some of them alſo dig pits to ſave the rain- | | 

| which'is reckoned one of the fineſt in England, is richly deco- 


water; but, on the whole, nothing can excuſe their neglect of 


the engines, as from the want of them, if a fire ſhould happen in | 
I fatin; another with crimſon velvet, aud the third with flowered 


che place, it muſt be attended with very fatal conſequences.” 


Ibis town gives the title of Earl to the Right Honourable An- | 
thony Aſhley Cowpet. It has a good weekly-market on Satur- | oms. I | 
| 113 22 being purchaſed by the late poſſeſſor from an Italian prince, when 


day; and is diſtant from London 102 miles. 


At an eminence called Paxk-HfII, in the neighbourhood of 


- 


Shaftſbury, à benevolent gentleman, ſome years ago, planted a 
fine grove'of elms for the people to walk in, which greatly con- 
tributed to enhance the beauty of the place; but ſuch is the 
fotee of party- rage, and ſo blind and deaf to every fenſe of gra- 
titude, that when the ſame gentleman,” a few years after, pro- 


poſed a perſon as candidate at the general election, the oppoſite 


1 a body with hatchets, and hewed down the trees 
of the plantation which he had formed for the benefit and plea- 


ſure of the inhabitantt . V 127HTG 
South of Shaftſbury, about four miles, is a village called 


Srowzng-PRO vos, Where was anciently à cell for nuns, found- 
ed by Roger de Bellamont in the reign of William the Conqueror. 

Tt remained till the diſſolution of alien priories in the reign of 
Henry VI. when it was given to King's-College, Cambridge. 
" A lietle way from this village is another called STRILLENT- 
STON, remarkable for two hills named Hamildon and Hodd; the 
former of which is fortified with a treble rampart; and the latter 
with a ſingle one. They are generally thought to be the works 


of the Danes, as there is not any mention made of them in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus. 0905); 0" e . 


CAN BORN E is a very ancient town, pleaſantly ſituated on | 
the borders of a chaſe, which reaches almoſt to Saliſbury. It 
is à neat, clean place, and the adjoining country exceeding de- | 
lightful. The houſes in general are well built, but there is not 
any edifice that admits of particular deſcription. In the beginning 
of the tenth century, when the monks were firſt introduced into 
England, one Ailward founded a monaſtery here for Benedictines, 


"which was afterwards annexed to the abbey of Tewkſbury, long 
before the diſſolution of religious houſes. The town has a good 


weekly-market on Thurſday ; and is diſtant from London nine- | 


ty-four miles. | 


*BLANDFORD, the next place we viſited, is a large populous | 
town, ſituated on a branch of the river Stour, and furrounded by 


delightful meadows and well-cultivated fields. It is a place of 
very conſiderable antiquity, as appears not only by Doomſday- 


Book, but from many barrows in its neighbourhood. Several | 


ſtone coffins have been dug up near it, in which were bones of 
an enormous ſize. 


eight inches long, and weighing thirteen pounds, the ſocket be- 
ing three inches and a half in diameter. That this was a Britiſh 
monument is beyond all diſpute, and is a convincing proof that 
the Britons were a conſiderable people long before the iſland was 
known to the Romans. | 

A dreadful fire broke out in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
nearly in the centre of the town, and the buildings being moſtly 
of wood, the greateſt part of them were reduced to aſhes. They 
-were ſoon after rebuilt in a more handſome manner; but proper 
precautions not being taken to prevent ſuch an event for the fu- 
ture, on the 4th of } 

*duced'to aſhes. As an aggravation of this diſtreſs, the ſmall-pox 
raged ſo violently at that time in the place, that many of the tick 
people, who were carried away by their relations, died of that 
dreadful diſorder in the open fields, and exhibited: a ſhocking 
ſpectacle to the ſurvivors. 6 | 7 | 
This calamity being of an alarming nature, it called aloud 
for the interpoſition of the legiſlative power. Accordingly, the 
next year an act of parliament was paſſed, that all the houſes 


une 1731, almoſt the whole town was re- 
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an 8 them with engines for raiſing water, in the 
, by which the town was well ſupplied for ſome years; | | 

is ExSTBURy, the ſeat of the Right Honourable George Doding. 
| ton, Eſq. The gardens and park are —_ beautiful, and 


but partly the one, and partly the other. It was 


confiderable-width'; and that combuſtibles, ſuch-as wood A 
and ſtraw, ſhould be kept in the out- parts of the town. 
From chis time Blandford has been free from any accident 
fire, and is at preſent a handſome, well. built town, contain; 
about 300 houſes, with à neat bridge over the river Stour, TheS 
are ſeveral good inns for the accommodation of travellers: 8 
the ſeſſions for the county are generally held here once in * 
year. ; It is much frequented by the nobility and gentry, ſever] 
of whot have feats on the adjoining downs, which extend ft 
hence to Dorcheſter.” The government of the town is Veſted ; 
two bailiffs, who are choſen annually out of the capital burgeſſe, 
The prineipal trade of the place conſiſts in making of malt ing 
the manufacturing of woollen cloth. It has-a good week). 
market on Saturday; andſis diſtant from London 106 miles - 
""PoRTMAN's-CLTFF,/ a beautiful walk on the ſummit of 
Hill, and planted with ſtately-elms, is ſituated at a ſmall diſtance 
from Blandford, from whence there is a ſine proſpect, and the 
river running beneath, makes the whole have a very romantic 
appearance. In the year 1230, Richard Poor, Biſhop of Dur. 
ham, founded an abbey here for Ciſtertian nuns, which continued 
till the general- diſſolution of religious houſes ; and not the leaſt 
remains of it are now to be ſeen. 1 
About four miles from Blandford, in the pariſh of Gunyille, 


extend about eight miles in circumference: Ihe front of the 
houſe is adorned with a noble Dorie portico, and the ſaloon, 


1 


rated, . one end three grund apartiments, one hung with 


velvet, richly laced with gold; nt the other end are the dinin 


and drawing-roos. The marble tables are extremely curious, 


on his travels in that country. All the offices adjoining to the 
houſe are well contrived, and the whole is executed in the moſt 
elegant and maſterly manner. | 
A little to the South-Weſt of Blandford is a village called 
ABBEY-M1LTON; from an abbey built here in very ancient 
times, the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen. The foundation 
of this abbey aroſe from a very ſingular occurrence, namely, the 


murder of Prince Edwin by his brother King Athelſtan. It is 
well known, that the ſucceſſion to the throne” of ſovereignty 


among the Anglo-Saxons, was neither hereditary nor elecfive, 
hereditary with 
reſpect to the family, but elective as to the qualifications of the 
perſon. Athelſtan was at this time king, and his brother Ed- 
win, a young rince of preat merit, was-much' beloved by the 
pro's which filled Athelſtan's mind with jealouſy, leſt he ſhould 
upplant him in the government: he therefore reſolved, if poſli- 
ble, to deſtroy him. Full of theſe diabolical reſolutions, he watch- 
ed an opportunity of murdering the innocent unſuſpecting young 
prince, nor was he long before he put his detign in practice. 
Princes ſeldom 'ſee with. their own eyes, and in Athelſtan's 
court were many fycophants, who to flatter the prince, at the 
expence of honour and conſcience, repreſented the behaviour of 
Edwin in the moſt diſagreeable light; his reſpectable behaviour 
was called deſign, his humility, deceit, and the murder of an in- 
nocent perſon was repreſented -as abſolutely neceſſary on the 
principle of ſelf-preſervation. Athelſtan, who on many ac- 
counts was both a great and wiſe'prince, was not able to with- 
ſtand the flattery and perſuaſions of his courtiers, particularly his 
cup-bearer, who was chiefly concerned in poifoning the royal 


ear: therefore Edwin was apprehended on ſuſpicion of having 
been concerned in an inſurrection, and being brought to a formal, 


or rather a mock trial, the corrupted judges declared him guilty, 
and pronounced ſentence, that he ſhould be put on board a leaky 
veſſel, without a mariner to work it, and be expoſed to the 
mercy of the waves. In this forlorn condition the unfortunate 
prince ſoon periſhed, to the diſhonour of his royal brother, and 
the eternal infamy of thoſe miſcreants who had perſuaded him to 


| the commiſſion of ſuch a crime; but although Edwin was mur- 


The laſt found was in the year 1758; be- 
ſides bones and athes, it contained the head of a ſpear twenty- 
in the bloody | 
This perſon, whoſe name is not mentioned in hiſtory, was in- 


—— - ——— 
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mould be built of ſtone vr brick ; that the ſtreets ſhould be of a | 


2 4 


dered under the form of proſtituted juſtice, yet the vengeance of 
God ſoon overtook the baſe cup-bearer, who had the chief hand 
act. 


dulged by the king in a ſingular manner, and permitted to uſe 
great freedoms, one of which was made the inſtrument, in the hand 
of Divine Providence, to bring him to juſtice for his enormous guilt. 
As the king was one day ſitting at dinner, and the cup-bcarer at- 
tending as uſual, he made a falſe ſtep, when Athelſtan, with all 
the good-nature imaginable, aſſiſted him to get up, and the cup- 
bearer, without deſigning any affront to his ſovereign, ſald, 
« Behold how one brother helps another.” To the guilty every 
thing appears like an accuſation ; Athelſtan, ſtruck with the 
words, felt all the horrors of a guilty conſcience ; and although 
he had given his conſent to the murder of Edwin, yet ſuch is the 
depravity of human nature, that he vainly imagined the puniſl- 
ment of the actual inſtigators would be a ſufficient atonement 
for his guilt. He ordered a ſtrict examination to be made into 
the evidence upon which Edwin was condemned, and finding it 
had no exiſtence but in the malice of his enemies, he cauſed the 
* to be put to death. 


he monks did ot let this opportunity flip to work on the 
ſuperſtition 
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ain of the king, and àccordi they told him, that in 
ſoy 2 — and make —— for his 
It e mut build churches, perform penances, and endow 
gut "Reries,; which the miſguided prince complied with, and 
3 abbey at this place for monks of the Benedictine order, 
nick temained*t1] the general diſſplutiqn of religious houſes, 
* 1 its annual revenues amounted to 3581. 1g8. 11d. Great 
of the walls of the cloiſters are ſtill ſtanding; and the church, 
ane yeoerable Gothic ſtroQure, built in the form of a ca- 
chedral, is uſed by the inhabitants for the performance of divine. 
iso net a very ancient town, pleaſantly ſituated in a 
fine vale, between the rivers Allen and Stour. - It was one. of 
the principal ſtations of the Romans during their reſidence in 
Britain; and ſome of their governors were ſo much pleaſed with 
its ſituation; that wn adorned it with ſeveral elegant buildings, 
which remained till the Saxons drove the Britons out of this part 
of the iſland. * N 1 | f\ pe | 8 
About the beginning of the eighth century, in the reign of 
King Ina, Cuthberg. his {iſter, and wife of Ofred, King of 
Northumberland, having obtained a divorce from her huſband, 
left his court, and retired to this place, where ſhe founded a 
religious houle for nuns, or, as they were then called, Holy Vir- 
ins, Which was afterwards entirely deſtroyed by the Danes, 
hen it was rebuilt: inſtead of nuns, the Saxon kings made it 
2 collegiate church for a dean, four prebendaries, three vicars, 
ſinging men, &c. and Reginald Pole, of the royal houſe of Vork, 
grandlon of George, Duke of Claience, cardinal, and Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, enjoyed the benefice as one of the eccleſiaſtical 
ceferments, before he was attainted by parliament in the reign 


of Henry VIII. L V1: 7? 0 6 RE #7 $3 Y 
The choir, or collegiate-church, is ſtill remaining, being the 


only one in the county, and although not equal to its former 


tower in the middle; with another on the Weſt-end. The middle 
tower had formerlya ſpire, but at What time it was deſtroyed we 
ate not told, only that 1t muſt have been very lofty, as the people 
have a tradition that it was as high as that of Saliſbury. Several 
noble families had their burying-places in the choir, particularly 
the Courtneys in the times of Henry VII. and VIII. But it 
has been moſtly celebrated for the tomb of Ethelred, brother of 
King Alfred, who was ſlain fighting with the Danes at the battle 
of Wintingbime:: Tho Engliſh, who juſtly abhorred the Danes 
for: their unrelenting cruelty,” conſidered their king as a martyr, 
he being greatly eſteemed for his piety, and loſt his life fighting 
' for the religion and liberties of his country. The tomb, which 
is ſtill remaining, is of marble, having the effigy of the king 
crowned ; and underneath it an inſcription in Latin to the fol- 
lowing purport : | ue : 
« Here reſts the body of the martyr St. Ethelred, King of the 
Weſt- Saxons, who was ſlain by the hands of Pagan-Danes, 
on the twenty-third of April, in the year of our Lord eight 
hundred and ſeventy-t wo. | 

ſr: 5 5 n 0 

- Notwithſtanding Winborn is a very large and populous town, 
it is a poor place, the principal trade of it conſiſting in the knit- 
ting of ſtockings. It has an excellent free-ſchool, founded and 
„ eau by that munificent patroneſs of learning, Margaret, 


v Jr p 
4 ö Wh . 


enlarged and enriched by Queen Elizabeth. The town has a 
2 weekly-market on Friday; and is diſtant from London 108 
miles. | 1 | 

Bere-Rects is fo called from it being a royal demeſne, but 
it is a very poor, inſignificant place. It is, however, celebrated 
in hiſtory for giving birth to the great Cardinal Moreton, who 
aſſiſted the Earl of Richmond to obtain the crown of England, 
and who, for his ſervices, was advanced to the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury. That prelate gave to the church of this town an 


the ſouls of his parents, who were buried he12. 


does not contain any thing worthy of notice, only that there 
was a Roman {tation on an adjoining hill, which has. been 


are ſtill remaining. There are but few houſes in the place, and 
moſt of them low, and very meanly built. It has a weekly-mar- 
ket on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from London 113 miles. 
WaRkEHAM is particularly celebrated for being the place 
where Edward the martyr was interred... It is a very agreeable 
town, being ſituated in one of the moſt pleaſant and healthy 
parts in the whole county. The river Frome waſhes it on the 
South, the Piddle paſſes it on the North, and both meeting to- 
ther, form a bay on the Eaſt. It is a very ancient place, and 
aid to have been well known to the Romans. That it was very 
conſiderable in the times of the Saxon kings, appears from the 
life of Edward the Confeſſor, where we are told that it contained 
148 houſes, beſides two mints for coining money; but whether 
It was afterwards deſtroyed by fire, or for ſome reaſon deſerted 
by its inhabitants, we cannot tell, only that when the returns 
were made in the reign of William the Conqueror, there were 
but ſeventy houſes, as appears by Doomſday-Book. ly 


annual ſum for a prieſt to ſay maſs for the repoſe of his ſoul, and 


It is pleaſantly ſituated on a rivulet of the ſame name; but 


ſtrongly fortified with a rampart and ditches, ſome parts of which 


archam was conſidered, at the Norman-Conqueſt, as a | 


place of great importance, having the ſea flowing to its walls, 
which induced the king to build a ſtrong caſtle to intimidate the 
nei 1 inhabitants, Who were averſe to his government. 


grandeut, is yet a venerable; Gothic ſtructure, having a fine | | 
| CASTLE, the beſt ſeat in the whole county. It was built by 


And when Henry II. then only about ten years of age, was in- 
vited over from Nee by the Engliſh, and promiſed affilt- 
ance from his grand uncle, David, ing of Scotland, to obtain 
the. crown from Stephen, he landed at this town, and immedi- 
ately after took poſſeſſion of the caſtle; but during thoſe times of 
public calamity, it was ſo often in the poſſeſſion of each party, 
and ſuffered ſa. much, that it ſoon after fell to decay, there being 
nothing of its ruins now viſible, only that the place where it ſtoo 
is yet known by the name of Caſtle-Hill. | WR 
This town 5 been a borough by preſcription ever ſince the 
Conqueſt, although not incorporated till the reign of Queen 
Anne, who granted it a charter to be governed by a mayor, 
recorder, ſix capital burgeſſes, and twelve common-council-men, 
with ether proper officers, having power to hold ſeſſions within the 
town, and judge of all matters in diſpute among the inhabitants. 
Wareham had formerly ſeventeen churches, eight of which 
are ſtil] remaining, although five of them are ſinecures, and the 
three others ſerved by one curate: from which it is evident the 
place has been formerly very populous, and that it is now on the 
decline, there being little trade carried on, beſides the digging 
of pipe-clay, which 1s reckohed the beſt in England, being 
taken from Hunger-Hill, in the neighbourhood. "The town 
conliſts chiefly of two large open ſtreets, and the houſes, though 
moſtly old, are Jarge and vg built. The priory-church, is {till 
remaining, being a noble Gothic ſtructure, in which are ſeveral 
ancient monuments, and the glaſs in the windows is painted in 
the moſt beautiful manner. "Lhe repreſentatives are choſen by 
all the inhabitants who pay ſcot and lot, the mayor being the 
returning officer. The town has a good weekly-market on Sa- 
turday ; and is diſtant from London 115 miles. Fol 
South-Weſt of Wareham, about ſeven miles, is LoLworTH- 


| Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk, after a deſign of Inigo Jones, 


Counteſs of Richmond, mother of Henry VII. which was both | 


— 


| 


1 


and is a beautiful ſquare ſtructure: at each corner is a round 
tower five ſtories high, on the tops of which are battlements, as 
alſo on the tops of the other walls. It ſtands near the ſea, over 
which it commands a fine proſpect ; and belonging to it is a large 
park well ſtocked with deer. | 
| POOLE, ſo called from its being encompaſſed on three ſides by 
water, is ſituated at the Eaſtern extremity, and is one of the 
moſt opulent towns in this part of England. It is ſuppoſed to 
have ariſen from the ruins of Wareham, and that it has increaſed 
in proportion as the other has decayed. In the reign of Edward II. 
it was part of the eſtate of the Earl of Lancaſter, brother of 
that prince; and in the ſucceeding reign it received ſummonſes 
to ſend repreſentatives to parliament. In the reign of Henry VI. 
it was conſidered as a place of great importance, at which time 
it was encloſed with walls. It was afterwards much improved 
by Richard III. and continued a flouriſhing town till the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, when that princeſs gave it a new charter 
of incorporation, the import of which will be beſt known from 
the words of that inſtrument, wiz. © That the town of Poole 
{hall be hereafter a free town of itſelf, canſiſting of one mayor, 
two bailiffs, burgeſſes, and commonalty; and that they and their 
ſucceſſors ſhall be a body-politic, and have power to fue and be 
ſued, and capable to purchaſe lands, and that the mayor ſhould 
be eſcheator of the town, and clerk of the market.” The ſame 
charter grants to the town of Poole many other privileges, and 
exempts it from the juriſdiction of the ſheriff of Dorſet, fo that 


for which purpoſe they obtain the king's permiſſion from the 
Crown-Offtice. The mayor is deputy-admira}, and tries all of— 
fences committed on board of ſhips in the harbour, ualeſs re- 
moved by orders from the higher powers. 


handſome, being all built of fine free-ſtone; but the ſituation 
being low, it is unhealthy, Which is occaſioned by the fogs and 
damps ariſing from the water. It has but one church, which 
is large, but built in a very irregular manner, and contains 
nothing, worthy the notice of a traveller. 
where the buſcneſs of the corporation 1s tranfacted, is a hand- 
ſome, well-built edifice: the cuſtom-houſe is well adapted to all 


| the purpoſes of a trading town, and the quay is very convenient 


for loading and unloading of veſſels; belides, which they have a 
warchouſe, called the 'Town-Cellar,. where all the merchants 
reſiding on the ſpot have the privilege of keeping their goods till 
they can diſpoſe of them. The inhabitants carry on a great trade 
to France, Spain, Portugal, and the Mediterranean; but it is far 
exceeded by what they carry on with Newfoundland, by which 
many of their merchants have acquired large fortunes. 

During the mackerel- ſeaſon, great quantities are taken in the 
bay; and the oyſters, though not the belt, are the largeſt of any 
found on our coalts, | 

The harbour js large, and the ſhips ride in it with perfect 
ſafety. Beſides this, it has one advantage ſuperior to any other 
harbour in Britain, occaſioned by its ſituation between Purbeck 
and the Iſle of Wight; for the ſea ebbs and flows four times in 
the twenty-four hours, the irregularity being occaſioned by the 


return of the ebb from the coaſt of Suſſex, which coming in with 


great violence, ſtrikes in here as lying in its way. 
> In 


they have power to try all felonies committed within the diſtrict; 


The town is large and populous, and the houſes exceeding 


The town-hall, 
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Five miles diſtant 


Near the middle of Purbeck ſtood Corfe-Caſtle, ſome remains 


iy ; the particulars of which are as follow : | 


having milled his attendants, came up to Corfe-Caltle, where 
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TRAVELLER. 


In their trade to North-America they Export the manufuctüres JI Elfrids, his thdther<ind 
of our own country, and in retürg import unwrought” pbods,” her with the wemoR 


ſuch as oil, ſkins, and furs, and which they, 


Spain} and Portugal ; from a trade Carried on in this mutiner, 


great advantages ariſe to the nation in general, by taking off the | 


105 export to France, 


his brother, he had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of an "injury bh 


manufactures of our own country, by which many uſefti] hands] appatent affeQion, aud pretee him to gone in ahd partake of, 


ate employed. Beſides their foreign commerce, they carry on a ſmall repaſt; but tke ring toldiher, that as his attendants, wh 
copſiderable coaſting-trade, particularly to London and Neweaf-" were fill in the foreſt / WG uld de greatly alarined if he did 


of 


tle, to which places they ſend annually large quantities of com.” to | | | 
| es of inhabitants, and being very thirſty. His requeſt was immediately complied with 


Ihe town is daily increaſing in tile number of Nants, 
new and ap. 7 buildings carrying on. Many people cbtme 
hither from diſtant parts to bathe in the falt water, for whith the 

th, without any danger from the return of the gee Ot 

The election of repreſentatives was formerly in the inhabitants 


place is very cominodious, there being at all times 4 ſufficient s Elfrida, | 
C ne HATTIE 

F | | The king finding himſelf wounded,” rode off with. ſpeed to 

at large ; but by the charter of Queen Elizabeth, it is veſted in | 


the mayor, and fuch of the burgeſſes' as are members of tlie 


_ council. The weekly-market is on Monday; and the town is 


diſtant from London 106 miles. 


An extraordinary phenomenðn was ſeen in this town in the 
. month of June 1653. A black cloud kept hanging over the 
place for about two hours, and at laſt burſt ;- but inſtead of com- 


mon rain, as the people expected, the whole was like a ſhower 
of blood, which falling on the leaves of the trees, tinged them 


in ſuch a manner that they appeared is fcarlet, and being plucked” | 
off, were ſent as great curioſities to the learned in London and 
; Tan Min ie ie n ie doe 


other places. 55 


| Prkprcs, the lan place we have to mention in this county,” 
is commonly, though very inpropetty, called the 1f8"of Pur | 
beck. Like Portland, it is no tore than a peninſpla, being 


only encompaſſed on three ſides by the fea, the other Joining to 


the main land, where it is only about half a mile in breadth: It 
is ten miles in length, but in ſome parts not above five in breadth. þ 


In general it exhibits a romantic, though pleafing appearance. 


The land in the Southern parts, bordering on the river Frome, 


is very fertile; but the other parts are füll of heaths and foreſts, 


in which are great numbers of fallowedeer. 


What chiefly renders this place remarkable, is its large quan- 


tities of ſtone, To well known by its name. It is moſtly uſed for 
paving court-yards, avenues to houſes, &c. and it is faid that Sa- If 
; | 5 


ſbury-Cathedral was built with ſtones from hence. 


> 1 


N - 4 o 


There is an ancient monument in this place on the top of a | 
hill called Frowers-Burrow, beiitg a ſort of tortification ſurrounds | 


ed with deep trenches, and probably uſed by the firſt inhabitants 


of the iſlan when ey were invaded by the Belgians. . 
0 


ſtill the ruins of a chapel, dedicated, as we' are informed by ſe- 
veral writers, to St. Adeline, the firſt Biſhop of Sherborne; but 
no account could be rocured when it was firſt built, although 
zrobably before the Norman-Conqueſt. Like moſt other edifices 
in this part of the kingdom, it is wholly made up of free-ſtone, 
having a fine vaulted roof of the ſame materials, and ſerves as a 
land-mark for ſeamen. CUES ee, 


£ : 


m this is re where there are 


of which are ſtill to be ſeen. Who was the original founder of 
this building is not poſitively known, but from a variety of cir- 
cumſtances it is ſuppoſed to have been the work of King Edgar; 
and there are at this time ſome records extant in the Cottonian- 
Library, that partly juſtifies the conjecture. It is well known, 


that during the times of the feudal-tenures in this nation, caſtles | 
| 


were necellary in every manor, both as places of ſtrength and 
ſafety, fometimes againit the power of fellow- ſubjects, and at 


return to them, he would only'@rink a cup df vine on bolſebatk 


but While the unfortunate prince was holding the cup to hig 
| Month e Was baſely ſtabbed by a ruſſian hir for that b 
| by che perfidious Elridapito mike way lor her fon Ethelreq h 


"=. 


meet his companions: but alas! the wound was mortal, and 
before he had got far from the caſtle, he fainted with the loſz of 
blood, and falling from the ſaddle, his foot was entangled in the 
ſtirrup, ſo that the horſe dragged him à conſiderable way, till the 
beaſt being tired, ſtopped at the door of a. jonely cottage, where 
poor blind woman: Here the domeſtics of 


Elfrida, who had been ſent after him found him dead; and by 


there was only a 


| her orders, to conceal the horrid deedp!threw!? the body into 
Ja well. Elfrida, after ſome time, made the oſual-atoncinegt of 
thoſe days, by founding two nunneries; and taking upon her 
12 —.— habit. The body of Edward was afterwards taken 
N up and depoſited at Wareham, from whence: according to the 
teſtimony of Romiſn writers it was ſtolen by the monks of 
ö Shaftſbury. 6457: ne _ 2473 (434g: 441 Wat G'S. Un | 
Not far from this place is the ancient borough of Conte, 
ö CasTLE. It was a town of great repute before the conqueſt, 
| having the ſame privileges as the cinque · ports q ĩts magiſtrates, in 
old writs, being ſtyled barons. It is a regular, well-built town, 
but apparently fallen to decay there being very lire; trade in the 
place, whatever it may have been in former times. The church 
is a noble Gothic 'ſtrufture, ſupported by fine pillars, and the 
the caſtle ſtood; has a very majeſtic and venerabl appearance. 
The manor of this borough remained the property of the 
crown from the Conqueſt till the reign of Edward VI. when 
that prinee gave it to his uncle, the great Duke of Somerſet; 
but the duke being attainted, it returned again to the crown, and 
| Queen 'Flizabeth beſtowed-'ir on her favourite chancellor, Sir 
Chriſtopher Hatton, ſinoe whoſe death it has been in the hands 
1 of gifterent proprietorss s ig ei uotig phigar 2 dg, 
This town is governed by a mayor and aldermen, with their 
eee ; and the repreſentatives are choſen by all the in- 
abitants who pay to the church and poor. It has a weekly. 
market on Thur aY 3 and is diſtant from London 120 miles. 
Three miles to the North-Eaſt of the peninſula of Purbeck, 
is a village called Bindox, where, on an eminence, are the re- 
mains of à double- formed camp. The place was anciently of 
great note for its abbey, which Was very magnificent, as appears 
by the remains of a wall, and the caſes of five large windows. It 


roof covered with lead, which being viewed from the hill, where 
| 


Mary. It was founded by Roger de Newburgh and his wife 
Maud, in the year 1172. At the general diſſolution of religious 


| houſes, its revenues amounted to 147l. per annum. 


£7 1} 
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BrocRAPTHICAL HisToRY or THE CounTyY or DoRsEr. 


other times againſt the fovereign himſelf.” | That Corfe-Caſtle | 


was one of thoſe in ry early times after the conqueſt, is evident 
from the concurring teſtimony of all our hiſtorians, by whom we 
are told, that when Simon Montfort took Henry TIT. priſoner at 
the battle of Lewes, it was deliyered up to that nobleman ; and 
this was the place pitched on by the infamous favourite Mortimer, 
for the impriſonment of the unfortunate Edward IiIf. 
Henry VII. during his reign, conſidered Corſe-Caſtle as 

a place of vaſt importance, by ordering it to be thoroughly re- 
aired, and put in a proper ſtate of defence, in which condition 

t remained till the civil wars in the laſt century; when after a 
brave and obſtinate reſiſtance, it was taken and demoliſhed by the 
parliament's forces, and at preſent only ſo much of its ruins re- 
main, as ſerve to convince us of its ancient grandeur. That part F 
of the wall which is moſt entire, has on one fide three rows of 
windows, one above another. There is alſo a part of the gate- 
Wee with a bridge leading to the entrance.” © 
his caſtle is rendered famous in hiſtory from a horrid-murder 
committed at the inſtigation of Elfrida, the ſecond wife of King 


| 


1 
z 


{ 


dgar was ſucceeded on the throne by his ſon Edward; but he 

had another fon by his ſecond wife Elfrida, named Ethelred, who 
was ſer aſide bythe witenagemote, or great council of the nation. 
Elfrida, who was of an ambitious 181 turbulent temper, was ſo 
fired with indignation at the ſuppoſed injury done to her ſon, 
that ſhe was ally contriving ſchemes for the deſtruction of young 
Edward; and unhappily for him, ſhe had too ſoon an opportu- 
* of putting her diabolical intentions into execution. 4 
Edward, like moſt other princes of thoſe times, was very fond 

of the chace; and one day, as he was returning from the ſport, 


- 3 


+ 


Joan Moxeron, D. D. Archbiſhop af Canterbury, and 


born near Bridport in this county. 
into the army under Henry 


his bravery, having loſt one of his eyes at the ſiege of Montreril 
| 8 | is 


cardinal, was born-at Bere-Regis in this county, at the beginnin 
of the fifteenth” century. Having ſtudied theology, he travel! 
to France, Where he acquired a perfect knowledge of the civil 
and canon laws; after which he returned to England, and way 


promoted by Edward IV. to the Biſhopric of Ely. Being a man 
of great parts, and much addicted to political intrigues, he 
became a ſecret, but dangerous enemy to Richard III. carrying 
on a correſpondence with Henry, Earl of Richmond, then an 


exile in France; which he was enabled to do with the greater 
ſafety, as his character and function exempted him from ſuſpici- 
on. When he found that a powerful party was formed againſt 
Richard, he invited Henry over to England, promiſing to ſupport 
him with all his intereſt, upon condition, that if he ſucceeded he 
ſhould marry the Princefs Elizabeth, daughter of the late King 
Edward. © In conſequence of this invitation, the Earl of Rich- 


mond arrived in England, and having defeated Richard at ths 


battle of Bofworth, was proclaimed and crowned King of Eng- 


land, by the name of Henry VII. | 


The important ſervices performed by Moreton cauſed Henty 
to load him with honours. He promoted him to the ſee of Can- 
terbury, arid procured him a cardinal's hat from Rome, beſides 
advancing his nephew; Robert Moreton, to the' biſhopric of 
Worceſter. The cardinal continued high in the king's favour 
during the remainder” of his life; and by his advice almoſt all the 
great places at court were filled by divines, to counterbalance its 
power of the great barons. He died in the year 1300. 

JoRN RUSSEL, anceſtor of the preſent Duke of Bedford, wi 
White very young he entered 
II. and was diſtinguiſhed /fot 


edges. As be had'abways , 


ment! When he arribetbat he gate, Elfrida received him = 4 


| belonged to Ciſtertian monks, and was dedicated to the Virgin 
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Jied ſoon after in a very advanced age. 


ſeal and replage 


* toſt-ſaichſul-account of public: affairs: during that period. He 


S 


bury in Glouceſterſhire. 


with great moderation; but when he faw the violence carried of 


diſcharged the duties of this office with great integrity, yet he 


arbitrary meaſures then carried on for enſlaving the nation. 
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ue were ſuppreſſed, the king beſtowed 
5 dp fee the church-lands, particularly the two rich 
* gene 


abbies of fates. Jnijthe beginoipg.of che reign-of Edward VI. 


Lac loved an Tupprefling- the Corniſh and Devonſhire | 


he RE hich fervice be was Created Earl of Bedford; but he 


Gren the noted fpy of Sir Francis Walſingham, 
Queen Elizabeth,. was born at 1 Fa in this county, 

t the latter-end of the reign of Edward VI. Coming up to 
about de res derne time. engaged as a/clerk inthe ſecretary of 


| ARTHY 
ſecretary 10 


Altes offices and was employed by Sir Francis Walſingham in a 
| (fort of bull 


. neſs, which although .cqntrary! to moral honeſty, is 
1 e juſtified oi the principles of ſtate-neceſſit). 
7 expert was he at opening letters, that lie could remove the 
Jen replace * again, ,without- any perſon diſcovering the 
fraud. He had lie ie the art af aſſociating with conſpirators, 
| 15 retending to be one of nem yes admitted to all their ſecrets; 
bur when weir plots were ripe fer execution, he diſcovered them | 
do the privpecouneil, by wi ich he ſeveral times defeated the 


| Intenta9ns of. the Papiſts. 


When Babingtor-planned the-diabolical ſcheme for the murder 
| Queen Eis Pech G 


fore i / | 
eee ne death, Whilſt the uſeful informer, who had 
revented the deſtructio N 
nſion, which he nr ITO do m Ui 
„„ . Ion 
5 Son D'Ewss was, born at Beaminſter in this county, 
the 18th f December 1602. Having received the rudiments * 
of learning at a private {chool, be as ſent to St. John's-College 
in Cambridge. He had an excellent taſte for ſuch antiquities as 
ſetae ge dhe hifory.apd conſtitution of England, which brought. 
his acquainted.fwath Mr./Seldon,. Mr, Spelman, and Sir Robert 
Cotton, who-@Lhonoured him with their friendſhip and eſteem. | 


He lived privately till the meeting of che long parliament in 1640, 
Ihen he was lg den member for Sudbury; in Suffolk. :-. | 


f Upon the civil-wars, breaking out, he adhered to the popular N 


party, hut afted' With great Moderation and prudence; and {| gentleman of the faculty: 
rhen they carried their prejudices:to an extravagant height, he 
* atried their prejud extra trheight, h 


was. one of thofe 175 who was expelled the houſe for 


Ming lenient meafures ; after which he retired from all manner 
of public bulipeſs,Jand employed himſelf in compiling his cele- 


brate work, the Journals of Parliament during the Reign of 


ucen Elizabeth, which has ever ſince been conſidered as the 


The celed ana AsRLgy COoWIR, Earl of Shafteſ- 
bury, ee politicians, and moſt diſtinguiſhed 


miniſters of his time, was the ſon of Sit John Cowper, of Rock- 


burn in Hampſhire, and born at Winbourn St. Giles's, in this 


county, on tſie 22d of July 1621. His father employed a 
private tutor in his on family, by whom he was inſtructed 
in grammar- learning, and afterwards placed in Exeter-College, 
Upon his leaving the univerſity, his father entered him in 
Lincoln's-Inn, where he acquired a perſect knowledge of the 
laws of England,, and afterwards ſerved in parliament for Tewkſ- 


Though he adhered for ſome time to the popular party, it was 


in the houſe; he propoſed raiſing the inhabitants of Dorſetſhire, 
who were-called Clubmen to compel the members of both ſides 
to come to reaſopable meaſures | | 

Being very inſtrumental in rooting the reſtoration of 
Charles II. he raiſed him to a peerage, and updn the reſignation 
of Sir Orlando Bridgman, he Was treated Earl of Shafteſbury, 
and conſtituted lord high-chancellor of England. Though he 


had many enemies in a vitious court, Who procured his diſ- 
miſſion for no other reafon but that he would net conſent to the 


Having joined the Whig-party, he brought. upon him the 
vengeance of the court. He was twice committed to the Tower, 
and according to Burnet, a bill of indictment againſt him was 
drawn up and preſented to the grand jury, who returned it. /g- 
MIramus.: . N ; | 
The Duke of York's party daily gaining ground, and well 
knowing that they had marked him out for deſtruction, he re- 
red beyond ſea, and ſpent the remainder of his days in Holland, 
in the company of the great Mr. Locke. He died on the 2d 
Gy of January 168g, and his body being brought to England, 
8 at Winbourn St. Giles's, the burying- place of his 
amily. en a | | 

Sir WinsToN, CHURCHILL, an eminent hiſtorian, and 
lather of the great Duke of Marlborough, was born at Wooten- 
anvil in this county, in the 


md Wooburn, Which are part of the preſent 


4 


* 


eſtruction of his rei, was rewarded. with a 
i his deatlr,” which hap- 
s 2 oy 7 3 * 5 


— 


r 1620. He was educated | 


5 He ſetred in all the wars duri the--long reign 
in irn made comnptroller of the houſehold, 
1 the garters, and-advanced to the dignity of lord privy- 


4 


1 | 


regory opened [ome of his letters, and ſoon | 
aſſociated with Him and his/gompanions, ſo that on the day } 
ir deſign was to have beenexecuted, they were all ſeized, | 


q 


at the ce of Oxford; but adhering to the royal cauſe, 
No. 40. | 85 | 
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minſter, and clerk of the cloſet to Queen Mary. 
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he was. obliged to return to his relations when the king's affairs 
became deſperate ; and till the Reſtoration he lived in a ſtate of 


retirement with his family, when he was honoured with knight- 


hood, and appointed ohè of the comptrollers of the Board of 
Green Cloth. This office he enjoyed till his death, which hap 
pened on the 26th of March 16686. 
EDWARD STILLINGELEET, one of the greateſt divines in 
the laſt century, was born at Cranbourn in this county, on the 
17th of Aptil 1633. He was inſtructed in the rudiments of 
Jearning at the free-ſchool .in that town, and removed to St. 
John's-College, Cambridge. While at the univerſity he made 
great proficiency in learning, and was-equally diſtinguiſhed for 
the natural ſweetneſs of his temper. When he left the univerſity, 
he was appointed rector of Sutton, in the county of Bedford, 
where he was much followed as a popular I: 5 


- Charles II. appointed him one of His chaplains in ordinary; 


and he was alſo preſented to the l of St. Andrew's, 


Holborn. He was afterwards dean of St} Paul's; and duri 
the teign of James II. he appeared & ſtrenuous: advocate ſot 
the Proteſtant religion, which Re defended with great ſtrength 
of reaſon, againſt the attempts of the Papi 

royal favour... f . 


When the government. was ſettled at the Revolution; he was 


advanced to the ſee of Worceſter; and this dignity he enjoye 

till his death, which happened on the 94th of char OT 
Dr. Thomas SYDENHAm, well known for his great know 
ledge in the medical art, Was born at Windford-Eagle in thi 
county, in the year 1624. He was Inſtructed in Baba 


learning at a private ſehobl, and in 16482 entered a ftudentrih = 
Magdalen-Hall,, Oxford; but he did 32 long there, the | 


place being made a garriſon for the royal army. 


Upon 3 he went to Londoh, and lod d in e 
11 houſe of one Dr. Cox; a- 55 | 


Cox; a-phylician of great practice; By Whom. 
he was adviſed to 1 oy that profeſſion his ſtudy. Being a yout 


of; excellent parts, 
and by his Ke application 0 f Pine à diſtinguiftred 
knowledge i b ee teturned to Oxford, and ih 
two years obtained fhe degree bachelor in hyſic. b | 
honour of being elected a fellow of All- F< ogg —_ 

After this he went to Cambridge, ahd havin ſpent twe 
years in that univerſity, h& took the degree f rh. -phiſtc, 
and came out grand compounder./ At the Reſforation he ſettled 
in London, and for many.years. was an the principal 


* 


In the decline of his life he retired from ꝓublic buſineſs, 


17%s 
lived-privately at Weſtminſter,. where lie died in the year i, 5 


and Was buried in St. James's- Church! 6 

William WaKkE,: D. D. was deſcended From an-dncicht 
and honourable amply, and born at Blandford in this county! 
in the year 1637. After having been inſtructed in gramma at 
the-free=ſchoot of that town; he was entered"#Tadent of Chrilt- 
Church-College, Oxford, where he "t55K Nis degree of maſter 
of arts, and ſopn after entered into orderb. In the aſt year of 
the reign of Charles II. he went as chapſaim to Lord Preton, 
ambaſſador to the court of France. On his return to England, 
the benchers of Gray's-Inn made choice of him for their 
preacher, in which ſtation, during the reign of James II. he 
was-a-moſt- zealous advocate for the Proteſtant religion; and at 
the Revolution he was appointed rector of St. James's, Weſt- 


. 
= 


In 1705, Queen Anne promoted him to the biſhopric of Lin- 


coln, which he enjoyed till 1716, when, on the death of 


Doctor Tenniſon, he was tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbury; 
and this high poſt he filled, for the ſpace of twenty years, with 
the greateſt honour. He died on the 24th of January 1797, iu 
the eighticth year of his age. KOT] os dy non | 


* 


Sir JAMES THORNHILL, the celebrated painter, was born at 


Thornhill in this county, in the year 1676, | He received a gram- 
matical education at a private ſchool; but his parents being | 


rather in low circumſtances, he was taken under the protection 
of his uncle, Dr. Sydenham, who having attentively conſidered 
his genius, placed him under the tuition of an eminent painter 
(with whom he made great progreſs in that art) and at his death 
left him a conſiderable ſum of money for his ſubſiſtence. 2 
Mr. "Thornhill having acquired a competent knowledge of 
rs went abroad, and ſpent ſome years in France and 
Hlollan in order to obtain further improvement. And on his 
return to England he contracted a friendſhip with the great Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, by whoſe intereſt her majeſty Queen Anne ap- 
pointed him ſerjeant-painter. At the finiſhing of St. Paul's- 


Cathedral, he was employed to paint the dome, which he exe- 
cuted in a very grand and beautiful manner, the ſubje& being 
| the hiſtory of all the acts of that great apoſtle, as recorded in 


the New Teſtament. He likewiſe painted many other capital 
pieces, particularly at Hampton-Court and Greenwich-Hof- 
pital, the latter of which was unfortunately deſtroyed by the fire 
which happened on the 2d of January 1779. . 


Upon the acceſſion of George II. he received the honour of 


e ee and ſoon after was choſen member of parliament 
for Weymouth in Dorſetſhire. He died in 172, in the fifty- ſeventh 
year of his age, leaving an only daughter, who, about a vear 
before his death, was married to the celebrated Mr. Willa 
Hogarth. ä | 
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ſts, who enjoyed the 
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doctor ſpared no pains to inſtrüct him, 
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SOMERSETSHIRE, ſituated in the Dioceſe of Bath and Wells, and Province of | - 
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ps, Wiltſhire, on the Eaſt. IIn length from*Eaſt to Weſt, | 42 Hundreds [ The County, 
Ke. Devonſhire, on the Weſt. . abqut eighty miles. 'q Cities, . 
vys Part of Glouceſterſhire, on the} In breadth from North to South, | 2 Market- Towns, | Briſtol, 

g J dich les. 14 abs „ . - |: Welk, 

15 Briſtol-Channel, on the Nortk- And is near 250 miles in circum-| 192 Vicarages [ Bridgewater, 
. . f 17 é '-f  Hehenter,: 
12 Dorſetſhire, on the Sou k. VV Milbeurn- Port, 
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„0 LR 8 | | II ſeparates Somerſetſhire from Glouceſterſhire, 7 
OMERSETSHIRE received its name from the town of The Brew, ſo called from its riſing at Brewton, joins the Axe, 
Somerton, which was formerly the moſt celebrated and |] and empties itſelf into the ſea at Uphell, under Mendip-Hills. 
chief town in the county; whence it has been called, by ſome The Pedred, or Parret, riſes in the Southernmoſt part of the 
authors, the county of Somerton. The air of this county is ge- county, near Crewkerne, and after being joined by the Ivel, at 
nerally eſteemed pure and healthy, though it varies conſiderably in I Langporte, runs from thence to Bridgewater, | | 
different places. In the valleys and plains. it is always calm and e other rivers in this county are, the Frome, which waſhes 
ſerene; and though ſometimes otherwiſe in the hilly parts, yet it || the Eaſtern borders of it; the Ex, and the Tone. fg 
is clear and wholeſome. The ſoil is alſo various: the Eaſtern and All. theſe rivers abound with excellent fiſh. The Parret, in 
Weſtern parts are mountainous and ſtony, notwithſtanding || particular, produces plenty of fine ſalmon ; the Briſtol-Channel 
which they yield good paſture for ſheep, and by the aſſiſtance of and the Severn great quantities of ſoles, plaice, ſhrimps, prawns, 
art and induſtry, are made to produce corn. The lower grounds, 


| herrings, and cod; and the South-ſhore furniſhes them with 
except ſuch as are. boggy and Ka produce corn and graſs in 


lobſters, crabs, and mackerel. And on the beach of Briſtol- 
great plenty; and a valley of very large extent, called Taunton- I Channel is found a ſea-plant, of which the inhabitants make 
an, or the Vale of Taunton, is fo naturally fertile, that it af- 


cakes, called Lever. It is a very wholeſome food, and the 
fords corn, graſs, and fine fruit, in great abundance. 


plant with which it is made is ſaid not to be met with in any 
The crops of corn being conſiderable here, great quantities of | other part of the kingdom. | 

that article are annually Leid to the inhabitants of diſtant parts of The inhabitants, it is ſaid, enjoy a good ſtate of health, ex- 

the kingdom : and when the ports are open for exportation, it I} cept ſuch as are employed at the melting- houſes. | 

becomes an uſeful branch of commerce- at foreign markets. This county is famous for its lead-mines, the principal of 

Vaſt numbers of cattle are alſo bred in this county, and ſold to 


Tur NaTuRAL HisSTORY OF THIS County. Nb | The Avon, called alſo Weſt-Avon, tifes in Wiltſhire, and 


| which are ſituated among thoſe mountains called Mendip-Hills. 


the drovers from London, and other places. Theſe cattle are The ridges of theſe hills run in a confuſed manner, but moſtly 
elteemed” equal in goodneſs and ſize to any in England, and || in an Eaſt and Weſt direction, and are of a very unequal height. 
being fed at a ſmall expence on many fine commons, -they be- The foil is barren, and the air cold, moiſt, thick, and foggy. 
come an advantageous article in trade. The ſheep are rather |} The ſurface is moſtly covered with heath, fern, and furze, and 
ſmall, but very good, and their wool excellent, ood is in I} affords very little food for cattle, which are principally ſheep. 
molt parts of this county exceeding plentiful, and grows to the | When the veins of ore run near the ſurface, the graſs is Sally 

4 9 perfeQion. Somerſetſhire is alſo famous for its. beer, of a pale yellow colour. F 
des which they have great plenty of excellent cider, and The ore of theſe mines ſometimes runs in a vein, ſometimes 
ſome of the beſt cheeſe in the kingdom is made at Chedder, near it is found diſperſed in banks, and ſometimes it lies between 
et IG 1 rocks. It has even been known to run up into the roots of 


Axbridge, 
trees, which, notwithſtanding, looked as well at the top as other 


The principal rivers that water this county are the following ; | : | 
namely, the / 23d the Brew, and the Pedred, or Parret. trees. The ore is ſurrounded with ſpar, cawk, a ponderqus 
d To, | 2 | | White 
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White ſtone reſembling chalk, and another ſubſtance, called by 
. © the miners,  Croots, à ſoft, mealy, white ſpecies of ſtone. The 

1 that is white, tranſparent, and as brittle as glaſs, and the cawk 
alſo is white, and heavier than any ſtone, The yein lies between 


| ringdon. In ſeveral of theſe pits, the veins are covered ,., 

coat of a black, hard, and ſtony ſubſtance, called Wark, ,"" 
ſplits like ſlate, but it is much more brittle, and not ſo 100 
| 3 dividing the wark, there is often found, upon one af 
» e 


ttzeſe crogts, and is of different breadths; ſon 
olten breaks off abruptly i an earth which the miners call a 
Deading-Bed; and at the diſtance of a fathom or two, is fre- 
quently found again in a direct line with the point where it broke 
| off. 1 is ſometimes ſtopped by a black hi 


times it giſcs near 
re 


c root or ſpar; and ſometimes in a rock called a E tone. 
The cleareſt and heavieſt ore is the beſt; and thirty-ſix hundred 
weight of ſuch ore will yield about a ton of led. 
Alfter the miners have procured a quantity of the ore, they | 
beat it ſmall, 'waſh it in a running ſtream, ant ſift it M iro 
rudders. The ore being thus walhed and ſifted, a hearth, or 
furnace, made of clay, or fire-ſtone, about five feet high, is built 


upon poſts of. timber, ig ſuch, a, mann it-mayybe mov 

te ed, . pe Ne ef valid: 
the ſmoke blown upon the workmen... On this hearth are ee 

' a parcel of oaken billets, which are kindled with charcoal, and 
the fire blown with bellows moved by the feet: Whernythehparyy | 
is ſufficiently hot, the lead-ore is thrown into the fire, where, 
bein e it runs down into a fink made at the ſides of the 
hearth, from whence it is taken with iron ladles, and caſt in ſand 


into lamps, which the Miners call 8 1 | 
In theſe mines any Kngliſhman ty freely Work, except he 
has forfeited his right Hy ſtealing ore or ig e be- 


longing to his fellow-miners. For it is a cuſtom here to leave both 
the ore and their tools all night upon the hills, either in the open 


3 


in the | 1. It ö N 


| ck ſtone, called a 
Jam; and frequently terminates in a dead e . earth, 85 thout 1 


4 


lc ated UIIACES, | rt, Agefemblanc , of a, | : 
belongs, has the ſame figure cut into the furface, a 
it were the mould or cafe of the relief figure. 
To diſcover a yein of coal, they firſt ſearch for what the 
the Crop, which is really coal, though very friable and car 
and ſometimes is found on the ſurface, or, in the miners phraſe 
| appears ta the day. Sometimes, inſtead of the crop, the fn 
what they call the Cliff, a dark or blackiſh rock, which li 
rallel with the coal, and in the ſame oblique direction; lie 
"coal lies ſhelving like the roof of a houſe, not perpendicular orh | 
| fizontal, wileſs.the vein be broken by a ridge, or arting of c 5 
ſtone, or rubble; as if the veins, by ane violent ſhock, had Wi, 
te and broken, ſo as to let in the rubble, &c. between "Yep 


48 Above MENtoNedy JO! the coals 
ade 2 rc d. 
vein was wrought ſome years ſince, which received ſuch a 2; 
| ſplendency. from its ſulphureous tinQure, that, ir all its joints, 
i apptandd s it Govered with leaf-gold, whence it was called, by 
the colliers, the Peacock's Vein. In another of theſe works 
there was found between two and three hundred weight of ver, 
good lead-ore, growing in a vein of coal; a thing never befor 


ob i "vx | * 
| 198 works þ [how | Fi 
callffe-damps;” the Vapour of W 


nd ſeems 20 


; bac what the mine 

ich oy | Lhe by the "7a 
of a candle, preſently takes fire, and produces all the effeQs of 
lightning, or fired gunpowder. Many colliers have periſhed by 


air, or in ſome ſlight hut, without much apprehenſion of having 
=_ ran fuld any trimer convicted of a thef 
this kind, he is condemned to a particular ſpecies of pyniſh- | 
ent, called Burning Ef the Ell Wich & p&formtd. in the | 
following manner: the criminal, with his hands and feet at li- | 
5 ae in one of the little huts erected NPE the 
| land.taols,. and t t ſutrounded with dry furze,, fern, and 
Tua Ae de kid found 1 che ile. "Pct: be- 
ing thus ſurrounded, fire is ſet to it in different places at the ſame 
time, and the criminal left to make his eſcape as well as he can, 


by Breaking bo eh on, and ruſting through the fire; but 1 
| 
| 


in for evef aſter, ex 
endip- Hills. | - 44 
On the Weſtern parts of theſe hills are mines of lapis calami- 
ris, where Pre that foſſil is found lying near the ſurface 
the earth. Tt is of ſeveral colours, viz. white, ted, grey, and 
17 but the laſtiis 1 ; And this, Whem broken, 
; | 


| Gi from working in the mines of 


U 
1 n * - 5 * 
7 in ) % 63 4 


of divers colours. % 0 


| 
| The ſtrata, or,veins,of.Jepis calaminaris, or calamine;” run be- | 
teen the rocks, generally; wider than-ahoſe of lead ore, 9 7 5 | 
When they are.encloled! in very hard cliffs. The colour of the 
arth where the galamine lies is generally of a yellow caſt, — 
metimes black. They often find a conſiderable quantity of 
lead among the calamine. 3 | | 
KI r Havi de * nartity of the calamine, 
they waſh, cleanſe, and buddle it, in the following manner. 


- 


hey enclaſe a ſmall, piece of graund with boards, pr turfs, 
through Which a clear ſtream of Water runs. Within this en- 


cloſure they ſhovel, and often turn their ealaminie,” by which 


d * x "> SF, , FRE T4. . | 
means the impure and earthy parts ate carried off by the water, 


while the" lead calämine, and other ſtony ſubſtances, are left 
behind. When they have thus waſhed the calamine as clean as | 
they can, "they put the ſmaller parts into ſieves” made of ſtrong 
FR? — 3 . „ :5% 1 4 Fi Ft Wer 
wire, and theſe they often dip and ſhake up and down in a latge | 
tuͤb of Water, whereby the parts of the lead mixed among the 
calamine ſink, to the bottom of the ſieves, the calamine remains 
in the middle, and the other ſparty parts riſe up to the top, and 


114 


partition open at the top, by which means the flame paſſes over' | 


In about four or five hours, during which the calamine 
is turned ſeveral times with long iron . it is, in general, 
ſufficiently calcined: but this is not always the caſe; for ſome 
being much harder than others, require a longer time. When it 
is ſufficiently calcined, they beat it to powder, by long iron ham- 
mers, on a thick plank, picking out what ſtones they find among 
it; by which means the calamine Is at laſt reduced to duſt, and 
then kit for ſale. Its principal uſe is to turn copper into braſs. 
There are alſo ſeveral coal mines in this county, particularly | 
Jin the pariſhes of Aſhwick, Chilcompton, Radſtock, Paulton, 


Ibe manufaQures of this.cviinty.are,. yarious Kinds of cloth, 


nn IT PY 
—— — 
* mo 


means of theſe damps, though they ſtill purſue the work; but to 
Tr Hilfen je' INCIeS Büt IUCN As are of a ingle 


Preve Heier, 7 Ule NC 
wick, apd a gf PPT m_ the pound, , Theſe, however, give 
R greets 0 kobe or delle to the pound 45 


other places. They are likewiſe very careful to place theſe Coal 


candles behind them, and never preſent them to the breaſtf ofthe 
Work, . ende . c SO?! 
There are, beſides the mines already mentioned, ſome few of 
-ochrerio Mendip-Hills, with a great deal of lead, mundic, and 
a great variety of ſpars, &c. and at Biſhop's-Chew, or Chew- 


28 2 


Magna, : 9. | oe,<catll bon! 
country „Redding, and 1s diſtributed from n 


and other uſes. i 


England, for marking of ſhee 


particularly ſhallpons, duroys, | ſerges, and druggets; alſo great 
an 1 


quantities of. n, together ith ſtockin 5 The 
v Sof the, woollen — 2 alone 22 been eſtimated at a 
minen fear. ie Teng | 
„ Tbe Ire e jo general, plain, fim- 
ple, and honeſt; yet the lower fort in company with ſtrangers are 
conſtantly boaſting of their ſuperiority, and. conſider the people 
of other parts of the kingdom as greatly inferior to themſelves, 
\ Thoſe, however, who. have had a liberal education, and whoſe 
minds have been enlarged by. reading and converſation, are ſen- 
ſible, polite, obliging, and affable, vęry courteous to ſtrangers; 
and eager to learn the nature of trade in other parts of the iſland. 
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* Parret, and is extremely uſeful in all ſcorbutic diſorders. 
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is, A Place of Fame or Beauty; from whence' its preſent name 
is derived. It ſtands on both fides the Avon, being. partly in 


having made it an independent county, it has now its own aſſizes 
and ſeſſions. EW an i die or EO 4 
Though Briſtol is ſo conſiderable a city, yet it is not ſo anci- 


before the Conqueſt, except that one Harding, natural ſon of 
the then King of Denmark, was governor of Brightſtow in the 
reign of Edward the Confeffor ; and that it was from hence 


Timſbury, Clutton, Littleton, Camerton, Tiverton, and Fa- 


* 


- who had made dreadful ravages on its borders. The 


ce W Which: 


A Drsckir rw Account or THE CiriEs, BoroUCHS, 


in the Bath, or Valley.” The Saxons called it Brigbiſtev, that 


Somerſetſhire, and partly in Glouceſterſhire ;'but Edward III. 
ent as ee in the kingdom. We have little account of it 


Harold failed in 106g, when he went to foppreſs the Welch, 
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: ng collected a powerful army, ſhe gave the command to 
1 2 Glauceſter, who took Stephen: riſoner at the battle 
11 Lincoln, and conveyed him to Briſtol-Caſtle,' where he was 
PF... 

Fr the reign of Charles I. the caſtle was alternately. in the 
hands of the | | 
demoliſhed by Cromwell,. and ſeveral handſome {treets are now 
built on the ſpot where it ſtood, the principal of which till 
regel was incorporated” in the reign of Henry III. but it is 
ooverned; purſuant to a charter of Charles II. by a mayor, 
recorder, twelve aldermen, and twenty-two common- council. 
The tradeſmen are divided into thirteen companies, ſome of whom 
have halls. A charter granted by Queen Elizabeth, declares 
every man that marries the daughter of a citizen of Briſtol ſhall 


: 


become free of the city. 


- The form of this city is ſaid. to reſemble that of ancient Rome, 
being circular, and divided into two parts by the river Avon, 


ovet which it has a ha dſome ſtone bridge. The part on the 


Glouceſterſhire, ſide is four miles and a half in circumference, 
and that on the Somerſetſhire, two miles and a half; ſo that the 
whole circumference of the city 1s ſeven miles. "OR 


Formerly it was encloſed by walls, which were razed in the | 


time of William Rufus; but ſome. portion of them ſtill remains, 


or fix ſtories high, 


| built in the reign of Henry VI. by William Cannings, an alder- 


Altar- piece is finely painted by Sir James Thornhill. 


and is called the Port-Wall, between Harrez-Tower on Temple- 
Back, and the glaſs-houſe, on Radcliff-Back,. near the Avon. 
This wall has two gates, Radeliff- Gate and Temple-Gate, 
ereted at the end of two long ſtreets of the ſame name; and 
between which St. Thomas's-Street runs, in a parallel direction, 
towards the bridge, The other gates are, that of St. Nicholas, 
at the North-end of the bridge, over which is the tower of St. 
Nicholas's church ; Bark-Street-Gate and Marſh-Gate, leading 
to Oueen-Square ; St. Leonard's. and St. Giles's gates, leading 


from Corn· Street and Small;Street to the Quay; St. John's-Gate,, | 
and its tower over it, at the lower end of Broad Street; Need- 
eſs-Gate, leading to Broad-Mead ; the Pithy-Gate, leading to || 


St: James's church- yard; Frome- Gate, leading to the College, 
and St. Auſtin's- Back, or Quay; Newgate, at the lower- end of 


Wine Street, the priſon both for debtors and malefattors; and 
Caſtle-Gate, where the caſtle formerly ſtood, leading to a very 
broad ſtreet, called the Old Market, which terminates at Law- 


ford's-Gate, the entrance from the Glouceſter road. . W 

The ſtreets of this city are well paved with: broad foot-ways: 
The houſes in general are built like thoſe in London before the 
ear 1666, with the upper ſtories projecting beyond the lower. 
They are alſo crowded cloſe together, and many of them are five 


All ſorts of heavy goods are here drawn on carriages without 


wheels, called Drays, as carts are not allowed to be uſed, for 


fear of damaging the arches of the vaults and ſewers. This 
renders the pavement ſo ſlippery, that it is very dangerous 


walking the ftreets, particularly in froſty weather. 


Briſtol has been a biſhopric ever ſince the general diſſolution 
of monaſteries, the preſent cathedral having been formerly the 
church of an abbey of St. Auguſtine monks. It was one of 
the mitred abbies, its chief ſitting in parliament as a ſpiritual 
lord. It was firſt built and endowed by Lord Fitzharding towards 
the end of the reign of King Stephen, and at the diſſolution its 
revenues were applied for the maintenance of a biſhop, dean, 
ſix prebendaries, a chancellor, vicars, choriſters, and other 
officers. * It is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, dedicated to the 


'Holy- Trinity, and ſituated at a place called College-Green, from | 


whence there is a fine view of the city and harbour. The front is 
adorned with itatues of ſeveral of our kings; but the inſide 
does not contain any thing remarkable. 9 

In Briſtol are eighteen pariſh-churches, and ſeven or eight 
meeting-houſes for Proteſtant-Diſſenters; among whom the 
people called Quakers are a very conſiderable body, both for 
number and wealth. | 

St. Mary Radcliff is the chief pariſh-church in this city. It is 


ſituated without the walls, in the county of Somerſet ; and was 


man of this city. It is a magnificent ſlructure in the Gothic 
talte ; the Bs by ſo exquiſite, the roof ſo artificially 
vaulted, with ſtone, and the tower fo lofty, that it may, perhaps, 
be eſteemed the fineſt + pariſh-church in England. It ſtands on 
the brow of a hill, and has a ſtately aſcent to it by ſtone ſteps. 
In it are two inſcriptions to the memory of the founder. On 
one {ide of the church he is repreſented in the habit of a ma- 
piltrate, and on the other he appears in eccleſiaſtical robes, 
wing entered into holy orders in the latter part of his life. One 
of the inſcriptions is in Latin, the other in Engliſh. Here is 
allo a monument erected to the memory. of Sir William Penn, 
knight, vice-admiral of England, and father of the great William 
enn. one of the heads of the people called Quakers. The 


O. 41, | 
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with buildings, great part of its ans Br lolts nm,, tor -- 
le for its tower leaning 


ſtruction. _ | | „ Th 7 
Complaint having been made by the pariſhioners of St. Philip's 
and St. J ames's, that their church was not large enough to con- 
tain the number of inhabitants, an act of parliament was ob- 
tained in 1751, empowering truſtees, therein mentioned, to 
divide the two n a new church, the money 
for which was raiſed by voluntary ſubſcription, their biſhop, 
the * ay Dr. N Butler, contributing  4ool, for that 
purpoſe. 1 | 5 i 
1 mentioned the principal buildings for religious wor- 
ſhip, we ſhall now proceed to deleribe ſuch others as particularly 
merit notice. | TOTP LD Wy#7 | 
Guildhall, where the buſineſs of the corporation is tranſacted, 
is a very handſome edifice, ſituated in the upper part of Broad- 
| Street 3 and here the ſeſſions are held for the trial of all offences 
| committed within the county. There are alſo. xopms for, the 
ſcheriffs-court, and a hall, called St, George's-Chapel,-in which 
che city-officers are annually choſen. The whole building is of 
| free- ſtone, having the front adorned with a ſtatue of Charles II. 
from whom they received their charter after the writs of quo 
| warrants. \ PV. 1 ent 
Another handſome, building, called the Council-Houſe, is 
ſituated at the upper-end of Corn-Street, where the mayor, or 
| in his ,abſence, one of the aldermen, ſits every day, except, 
Sunday, to tranſact public buſineſs, attended by the town-clerk, 
| and 8 officers. 41 Te” 


o 
| lation: K 


In the reign of George II. the pious, proſperous, auguſt 
Vvindicator of liberty and commerce, both at home and abroad, 
Henry Combe, Mayor, A. D. 1741, laid the firſt ſtone of this 
| edifice, erected by the vote of the citizens, and at the public 
. „ . 1 
| This building was finiſhed on the 2gd of September 1743. 
It is built wholly of free-ſtone, and has four entrances, with. 
rooms for ſhops over it likesthe Royal-Exchange in London. 
At the grand entrance are two ſpacious apartments, one of which 
is uſed for a tavern, and the other as a coffee- houſe. The whole 
expence of erecting this edifice, with the purchaſe of ground, &c. 
| amounted to near 30, oool. „ 10 1 . 
The Quay is above half a mile in length, ſituated on the 


confluence of the rivers Avon and Frome, between which there 


is a draw- bridge. It is one of the moſt commodious in England, 
and the cranes on the wharfs are remarkably good, being con- 
ſtructed under the direction of that ingenious artiſt Mr. Pad- 
| more. As ſhips are obliged to paſs through the bridge, the 
' magiſtrates have appointed officers to draw it up upon their 
approach, who are paid from the city- chamber. 
Queen's-Square is a very handſome place, being ſurrounded 
with good buildings inhabited by gentry and merchants. - The 
houſes are fronted partly with brick, and partly with ſtone, and 
the ſquare is reckoned larger than any in London, Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields excepted. On the North-lide of it is the cuſtom-houſe, 
| and the area is laid out in graſs-plats and gravel-walks. In the 
centre is a curious equeſtrian ſtatue of King William, executed 
by Ryſbrack. e | = . 
There are in this city no leſs than eighteen charitable foun- 
dations, generally called hoſpitals; the moſt remarkable of which 
are the following: . Ho 
Queen Elizabeth's-Hoſpital, which, before the diſſolution of 
| monaſteries, was a collegiate-church, founded by Sir Henry 
Gaunt ; but afterwards converted into an hoſpital by T. Carre, 
a wealthy citizen. In 1706 it was rebuilt, and further endowed 
with contributions, and is now large enough for one hundred 
boys, who are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, navigation, 
&c. and when qualified, are at liberty to chooſe a maſter, either 
for land or ſea- ſervice, and have eight guineas given with them 
as an apprentice-fee. Six of theſe! boys, Who are upon Mr. 
Colſton's eſtabliſhment, have ten pounds given with each. The 
mayor and aldermen are the 1 of this ſeminary, and by 
them the treaſurer is choſen. The boys maintained by this 
charity are dreſſed nearly in the ſatne manner as thoſe of Chriſt's- 
Hoſpital in London. nir Mn ee Nom n 
Colſton's-Hoſpital, on St. Auſtin's- Back, founded by Edward 
Colſton, Eſq, for one hundred boys, who are maintained in this 
hoſpital ſcven years, when they are put out apprentices, in the 
ſame manner as thoſe in Queen Fleabeth%s Hoſpital. The 
maſter is allowed one thouſand pounds a year for the ſupport- of 
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theſe boys. The foinder purchaſed lands in ſeveral parts of I wiſe in many chronic cafes, from which 
2 and ſettled 42 on this foundation; The 31! dicir 


/ bps — 
* £ 4 
very little relief * 


| + if be hoped — the common cute of medicine. 
Merchgnts-Company are the receivers of theſe rents, and alfo I} Ie is faid to be of great uſe in interpal inflammations, ary, 
infpeAors of this charity, Eighty. of theſe boys muſt be the I] itz aftringeney it f ns the ſtomach, promotes an appetie 
aſſiſts digeſtion, and at the fame time does not affect + E 


| ſons of ſreemen of Briſtol, Put the other twenty” tire from. 
different paits of the county. They dre'drefſed like the former, | 
except their caps, whith ate black; and the lining of thelr blus I} waters, Wen the lungs are roo much affected, its ur, i, | 
coats of an orange colour; whereas thoſe of the former are I} be avoided 4. but in the ficlt ſtages of thoſe fatal diſtempers it yin 
„ Colſton's-Hoſpital on St. Michve!'s-Hil. © This tivſpital was f | Another advantage attending the Hot-Well, and from wi; 
founded by the aforeſaid Edward Colſton, Eſq: in the year +691, many people have received. great benefit, is bathing in the Wat 
at the expenite of 2%. The front and ſides are faced with If For this purpoſe ſeveral little baths are conſtrued near ti. : bars | 
| free-ſtbile, and contain e ng apartments for twelve men o admit one perſon at a time ; theſe baths are chiefly 3 
aud as mahy women; who! have each aft allbwunce of tree by thoſe afflicted with ſome kind pf weakneſs. Wben perſy 
| 1 a week; and twenty-foiit facks of codls a year the 1 firſt make uſe of theſe baths, they imagine it rather weakens 8 
elder brother has ſix ſhillings a week, and the governor has an | ſtrengthens them, but a little perſeverance happily convin, 905 
apartment and gärten, with a handſome allowance. There is tl them of their miſtake. 25 | no 8 | as 
a neat chapel belonging to the hoſpital, where prayers are read . People in health often make uſe of theſe baths to refreſh 3 
twice every day, except when they are read at St. Michael's ff ſelves. The water which fills them is the ſame with that which | 
Church, and every penſioner is obliged to atten. + II is drank; but by the time it is pumped up, through the cod 
A large ſchool and dwelling-houſe in Temple-Street, built leaden pipes into theſe ſtone baths, very Rue warmth can be 
and endowed” by the above Mr, Colſton in 1696. Here forty If perceived. Theſe baths are uſually beſpoke over-night by thoſe 
boys are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, and clothed J} who chooſe to bathe early, and they are ſure to find them read 
in ſhort grey habits, with caps and hands; but their parents find f at the hour appointed, for which they pay one ſhilling each tins 
them neceſſaries. The maſter's ſalary is paid out of the veſtry I} the bath being freſh filled for every perſan. 8 
of that pariſh, by perſons who have the management of. the . What renders the drinking of Briſtol-waters particular 
ſchooh, fr 5:1: © 1 eee e I agreeable, is the accommodations of all kinds are excellent Fi 
St. Peter's-Hoſpital,' opened on the agth of June 178g. If , 
It is an infirmary for the ſick and diſtreſſed of this city, eſtabliſhed | 
on the ſame plan as thofe of London and Weſtminſter. Very 
liberal contributions have been made towards ſupporting this 
charity, 1 by the late John Elbridge; Efq. - comp- 


troller of the cuſtoms here, who, beſides ſeveral other dona- 
| Avon, exbibits a moft beautiful ſcene, from the number and 


taſte of the food, 4 circumftance too common with mineral 


—U 2 — Ie a — — wo 


— — — 
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people in general obliging, and thoſe belonging to the Hot. 
ell remarkably ſo. ere is always good company during the 
| ſeaſon, which laſts from April to September, For thoſe who 
| love riding there is one of the fineſt countries in the world: the 
| downs are ſpacious and open, and the air pure and healthy; at 
| the ſame time the eye is elighted with —— agreeable proſpe4s, 
Tue vaſt ſheet of water called King-Road, at the mouth of the 


— 5 


tions, - bequeathed 5000l. to this infirmary; he had, ſome time 


before, built and endowed a charity-ſchool on St. Michael's. . ſce 
Hill, for [educating and clothing a certain number of p>or If variety of 3 and veſſels with which its ſurface is generally 
gizls. | CPL AP. N covered; while the Welch mountains, with their heads in the 
Beſides theſe foundations, here is a free grammar-ſchool, where I} clouds, terminate the view, . PR | 2 
youth are inſtructed in claſſical learning, and qualified for the I On the hill where the Hot-Well is ſituated, ſtands Clifton, 
univerſity. „ | . - If one of the moſt agreeable villages in the kingdom. Here 
In Wine Street is a large corn-market built of free-ſtone, and. many of the company that frequent the Hot-Well have their 
aqdjᷣdining to it is a guard-houſe, with barracks for ſoldiers; and If lodgings. - The proſpect from this village and the adjoining 
a few years ſince a very elegant theatre was erected here, at mount is beautiful beyond deſeri tion; and the pot ſo excellent, 
which many of the principal actors from London perform If that it has been called the Englich Montpelier. 
during the ſummer. _ MB en. CORES, Leaving Briſtol and its nerghbourhood, and praceeding to the 
Briſtol is the ſecond city in England for number of inhabitants, I South-Ealt,-in our way to Bath, we come. to Keys Alice 
(containing about 70,000) trade, and commerce. Its merchants F# CainsHam, a large but dirty town, fituated on the banks 
were the firſt in England who engaged in the Weſt-India trade, of the Avon, over which it has a handfome ſtone bridge of 
which has ſince ihcreafed ſo much, that at preſent they have I fifteen arches. The church is a large Gothic ſtructure, but 
near zoo ſhips.continua}ly employed therein. I Joes not contain any thing remarkable. Here is a good charity- 
Their Guinea trade is alſo very extenſive,” and they have the | fchool for children of both ſexes, who are taught to read and 
advantage above London, that all the goods brought in return write. W 1108 
by their thips are diſpoſed of without _—__ ſent out of the king- A priory of canons regular was built and endowed about 
dom. Not only all South-Wales is ſupplied from Briſtol with the year 1171, by William, Earl of Glouceſter; but ſcarce any 
every article of foreign commerce, but likewiſe: the cities and remains are now to be ſeen, It continued till the diſſolution of 
towns on the Severn : their trade to Ireland has ever ſince the religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 4291, 


Revolution been yearly increaſing, and at preſent is very ex- 148. gd. HE FE: 8 
n 125, Dog No o The trade of Keynſham confiſts chiefly in making malt, large 
Here are not leſs than fifteen glaſs- houſes, for manufacturing quantities of which are ſold to the people of Briſtol, Bath, and 
plate-glaſs, drinking-glaſſes, and bottles, for the latter of which other towns. + 70 N 8 

there is a great demand at the Hot-Well and Bath. The city || It has a weekly- market on Thurfday ; and is diſtant from 

is ſupplied with water by ſeveral public conduits, and the in- London 115 miles. 80 | 

habitants are well furniſhed with coals, which are chiefly brought I The city of Barn, the next place we viſited, is of great 
from the pits at Kingſwood and Mendip-Hills. | antiquity, and faid by ſome writers to have flouriſhed long 
_ Adjoining to the city is Brandon-Hill, which is uſed by the | before the Romans invaded this iſland. This we eannot vouch 

laundreffes for drying their linen; and the nd is ſaid to have If for the truth of, but certain it is, that Ptolemy mentions it 


been given to the city for that purpoſe by ueen Elizabeth. At under the name of Waters of the Sun.“ 
the foot of this hill is a ſpring called 


; 
ö 
: 


Jacob's-Well, and | The Romans having a military ſtation at Bath, ſoon diſcoverel 
near it the old theatre, where plays were once ated during the healing virtues of its waters; but in the wars that followed 
the ſummer ſeaſon; but ſince the new theatre has been erected, ¶ between the Saxons and Britons, the place was long neglected; 
this has been laid aſide. Cloſe to this is a very handſome although it appears to have been known to theſe invaders, who 
aſſembly- room, which is greatly reſorted to by the gentry during ¶ called it Acmanneſcenfler, or the City of Valetudinarians. 


| King Arthur fought many battles near this place; but the f 


the fummer. „ | | 
Briſtol has two weekly-markets for 1322 kept on Wed- If Welt-Saxons being at laſt victorious, it made parti of their king- 
ich there is a market dom; and here they built ſeveral churches aud monatterics 


neſdays and Saturdays; beſides" which | 
every Thurſday for live cattle, It is diſtant from London which were deſtroyed by the Danes, and not rebuilt till the be- 


117 mile. | *s — . 

| Two miles from the city of Briſtol are St. Vincent's-Rocks, | , who was a native of Somerſetthire, erected a ſmal 
a vaſt and irregular heap of ſtones of different kinds; but their ff church, and from that time till the reign of William Ruſus, the 
general ſubſtance is lime-ſtone and marble. * Among this pile I place began to flourith ; but towards the end of that prince's 


of rocks is one very remarkable, out of which iſſues the famous || reign, many of the Welt-country people took up arms, being 


water called the Hot-Well water, and ſometimes Briſtol water. || greatly diſtreſſed by the foreſt-laws, and burnt this city. 
This rock is ſituated on the North -ſide of the river Avon, and || It was afterwards rebuilt, and in 1137 the foundation of the 
affords a proſpect at once romantic and beautiful. | preſent cathedral was laid by Dr. King, the biſhop of this ſet; 
This water'paſling through a valt bed of rocks, and a variety I} but he did not live to ſee it completed; Cloſe to the churcl 
of different ſubſtances, doubtleſs: borrows its taſte and virtues II was a large monaſtery ; but no remains of it are now to be 
from the. moſt particular kinds; and when drank at the || ſeen, except a gate-houſe, which the Chapter lets out in lodgings 
ſpring-head, has a delicate, ſoft, milky taſte, is very grate- On the ſpot where the cathedral ſtands, the Romans had a temple 
ful to the ſtomach,” and extremely ſerviceable in many diſ- || dedicated to Minerva, as appears evident from the inſcriptions on 
orders. One of its moſt remarkable qualities is, its gentle || two'ſtones dug up near the place, and affixed to the Eaſtern- 
aſtringeney: this renders it uſeful, if not a ſpecific, in that || of the church. | 
terrible complaint the diabetes; and it is alſo drank with Near the end of the year 1687, when James II. had, dj 


reat 
ſucceſs in obſtructions of the urinary paſſages from gravel; ke. proclamations, aboliſhed the penal laws againſt Popery, he m 
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inning of the eleventh century, when Alpha ge, archbiſhop of 
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and k 72 the cathedral. During 


firſt England have occaſioned the ruin of many 

| to, the 22 Emilies in different of the kingdom. 
poble ane arriyin of the Prince of Orange's intended ex- 
3 into England, the Princeſs Anne, who was then at 
peek. and being afraid of violence from the court-party, fled 
; took ſhelter in the houſe of the pious biſhop 


| to London, an wo f "A * 
her unh and puſillanimous father had deſerted 
Compton, u ie be itu 


| | kingdom ation of this place is exceedin 
1 his 0 _— 22 with beautiful hilt in the form 
Sev hi The air is at all times very ſalubrious, and 


am 8 

: habitants in general remarkably healthy. oh 
toe ky of Bath is encloſed with Z ſtone Sul the foundation 
of which 1s ſuppoſed to have been laid by Julius Agricola, when 
, lientenant in Britain under the emperor Veſpalian. There 
thority for this ſuppoſition, from the great number of 
h Roman inſcriptians, which are ſtill to be- ſeen in 
rt of the wall, as well as others with figures carved 

ich plainly denote their being of Roman origin. 
There were formerly four gates and a poſtern in this wall, 
| all of which were ſome years ago demoliſhed. Theſe gates 
were, the North Gate, which was the entrance from the London 
heb the Weſt- Gate, a handſome ſtructure of ſtone, in which 
ſane of the royal family lodged ; the South-Gate, which led to 
the bridge over the Avon; and the Eaſt-Gate, which led to a 

ver the ſame river. | 3 | 

1 wall of one of the baths there is an image of Hercules, 
with aclub in his right-hand, which he holds extended, and on 
another the image of Minerva, with two ſnakes in her hand; 


he was 
js ſome au 
ſtones wit 
the lower 


from whence we may conclude, that either the baths were dedi- | 


card to Minerva and Hercules conjunAively, or that forte were 
dedicated to one, and ſome to the other. 


- oreſs into the Welt of England, accompanied by his queen, | 

a lodged ſome weeks in the 8 of the abbey be- 
ir ſtay at Bath, the queen | 

| be Ceed herſelf pregnant of that child, whoſe pretenſions þ 


—— — ̃— ͤ-nè——x ̃Ü! p . — x mt I. 


one. on the Eaſt-fide of High-Sttecy and the firſt ion was laid 
by the Right Warſhipful the Mayor, attended by the reſt of ie 


a bn the 1ath day of Februzry 1766. 

At the North and South ends are two way fifty- two feet lon 
each. The baſement ſtory conſiſts of a tioble kitchen; furniſhe 
with every neceſſary, and all other convenient offices. The 
ground ſtory conſiſts of a veſtibule, a N a drawing- 
room for the mayor, town-clerk's office; deputy townh-tlerk's 
office, and common clerk's office, with a drawingꝭrobm fot the 
Jury, record- room, and lobby near the grand ſtair- caſe for the 
mayor's officers to wait in. The principal ſtory conſiſts of a 
banquetting or ball-room, eighty feet long, forty feet wide, and 
thitty-one feet * ſuperbly finiſhed and ornamented in the 
modern taſte. he Well-ſide of which is a drawing-room, 
uſed alſo as a council-room. In the banquetting-room over one 
of the chimney-pieces is preſerved the head of Minerva, caſt in 
metal, a very curious piece of antiquity, that was dug up in 


| Stall-Street, oppoſite the Three-Tuns, in the year 1725. His 
|| late Royal Highneſs Frederick Prince of Wales, on account of 
| the reſpet ſhewn him when at Bath, preſented to the corpora- 


— — 


In the year 1755, when the abbey-houſe was taken down, in | 


rder to erect another at the expence of the chapter, the labourers | 


diſcovered the foundations of ſeveral. Roman baths, all of which 
were conſtructed according to the beſt rules in architecture, and 
ſurrounded with bricks of a very durable texture. On the ſpot 
where this abbey-houſe ſtood, the late Duke of Kingſton erected 
ſeveral baths, which are well laid out, and greatly reſorted to. 

1 he firſt bilding in Bath that demands our attention is the 
cathedral, dedicated to St. Peter, which, as we have before ob- 
ſerved, was begun by Dr. Oliver King in 1137, though not 
finiſhed till many years after his death. It is a ſmall, but noble 
ſtructure, and the inſide of the roof is neatly wrought. From 
the centre riſes a ſquare handſome tower, with a turret at each 
corner, and a ring of ten bells. The Weſt-front is ornamented 
with ſeveral ſtatues. | 

This cathedral is in length, from Eaſt to Weſt, 2 10 feet, and 
from-North to South 126 feet: the breadth of the body and ſides 
aiſles is ſeventy-two feet, and the windows are fifty-two in 
number. It contains many curious monuments; and the altar- 
** which is exceeding handſome, repreſents . the Wiſe 


en's Offering. It was given in the year 172g by general 


Wade, one of the repreſentatives for this city. In this cathedral 
divine ſervice is performed twice every day, viz. at eleven in the 
forenoon, and four in the afternoon. | | 
There are three pariſh-churches in this city, namely, St. 
James's, St. Michael's, and Walcot. 

St. James's is a very neat ſtructure, with free-ſtone fronts in 
the Gothic taſte. The roof is ſupported by four Ionic columns, 
and the ceiling is divided into three parts: the middle is finiſhed 
with an entablature and coving, and the two ſides with an ar- 
chitrave only, of the Ionic order. The altar forms a niche ſet 
round with columns and pilaſters, with a Doric entablature. 
The tower was rebuilt in 1726, and contains a ring of eight 
muſical bells. | 
St Michael's was rebuilt about the year 1742 by a voluntary 
ſubſcription of the inhabitants, among whom General Wade 
was a conſiderable benefactor. It is finiſhed in the Doric order, 
with a fine dome; it has two beautiful paintings over the altar, 


one repreſenting Our Saviour, and the other Moſes, the firſt 


done by Mr. Hoare of this city, and the other by Mr. Robinſon 
of London. It has a peal of eight muſical bells, and an organ. 

Walcot church ſtands within the liberties of this city; it was 
rebuilt in the year 1780, and is a neat church; it has a good 
organ, but no peal of bells. 55 

In Bath are ſeveral other places of public worſhip, viz. The 
Octagon chapel, Queen's-Square chapel, St. Margaret's and St. 
John's chapels, Lady Huntingdon's chapel, two Methodiſt cha- 

Is, two Preſbyterian meeting-houſes, one Cox rfl ditto, one 

= ditto, one Moravian and one Roman Catholic chapels. 

his city is a biſhop's ſee, united to that of Wells; and is 
governed, ' under a charter of Queen Elizabeth, by a mayor, 
eight aldermen, and twenty-four common-council. 

The old Guildhall of this city, which was built after a plan 
of the celebrated 3 was ſituated in the High-Street, 
diceAly between the preſent Green-Market and the Chriſtopher- 
Inn; but the corporation finding this hall and its offices too ſmall, 
and its ſituation very inconvenient for carriages paſſing through 
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he city, came to a reſolution a few years ſince to erect a new 


« their 


tion a — * wrought gilt cup and ſalver, which are uſed 
lic entertainments. | | * 
is hall a court of record is held every Monday, which 
takes coghizance of all actions within the city or its liberties, 
whete the tebts amount to forty ſhillings and upwards; and this 
coutt has a power of iſſuing all due proceſſes in as ample a manner 
as any other court in the kingdom. Likewiſe a court of requeſts, 
for the more eaſy and ſpeedy _— of debts under forty 
ſhillings within the city and liberties of Bath. | 
Here are ſeveral handſome edifices erefted for charitable pur- 
es; among which is a free grammar-ſchool. where youth are 
lißed for the univerſity ; and likewiſe two charity-ſchools, 
where the children of the poor are both clothed and educated. 

During the feign of Henry II. Fitz Joceline, the then 
_— of Bath, founded an hoſpital for all ſuch poor people as 
ſhould come here for the benefit of the waters; and to the 
honour of the preſent age, it is ſtill kept up, though many abuſes 
have crept in, contrary to the deſign of the pious prelate ; for 
numbers of beggars come here, under pretence of being afflicted 
with various kinds of diſeaſes, and it is become a common proverb 
among the people to call thoſe who come in winter, Whining 

Beggars, and thoſe in ſummer, Sturdy Beggars 2 
In this city are ſeveral alms-houſes, but the principal is that 


called Ruſcot's-Charity, where twenty - four poor aged perſons of 
both ſexes are maintained and clothed. | 


The General Hoſpital in this city, which is founded on the 


moſt liberal principles, for the 3 of the ſick poor from 


all parts of the kingdom, next deſerves our notice, as it is ſo 
worthy and laudable a deſign; the firſt ſtone of it was laid the 
8th day of July 1738, at the North-Eaſt corner of the building, 
by the Right . William Pultney, afterwards Earl of Bath, 
with the following inſcription on it : 


« This ſtone is the firſt that was laid in the foundation of the 
GENERAL HosPITAL : God preſerve the undertaking!” 


It is built where the play-houſe formerly ſtood, and is a very 
elegant pile of building, one hundred feet in breadth, and ninety 
feeth in depth. None of the Bath poor have any benefit from 
this charity; but it is open to all the reſt of the kingdom. 
Here are likewiſe two other hoſpitals, the firſt of which is 
called Bellot's-Hoſpital, and was founded by Thomas Bellot, Eſq. 
one of the executors of Lord Cecil) in the reign of King James . 
his charity is under the guardianſhip of the corporation, and 


is adapted for the uſe of poor men only, who come to this city 


for the benefit of the hot waters. The number admitted ſeldom 
exceeds eighteen, who have the liberty of bathing gratis, beſides 
lodging, and an allowance of 1s. 10d. per week each perſon. 

he other hoſpital was founded in the year 1747 tor the pur- 
poſe of ſupplying the poor of this city, who have no relief trom 
their pariſhes, with medicines, and ſuch other neceſſaries as their 
caſes may require. | | 

The vaſt concourſe of people, who for many years paſt have 
viſited Bath, either for health or curioſity, has induced the pro- 

rietors of the ground adjoining to the city to erect ſeveral new 
buildin s for their accommodation. Among theſe the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed are thoſe places called by the names of Queen's- 
Square, the King's-Circus, and the Creſcent, all of which were 
from a deſign of the ingenious Mr. Wood. 

The King's-Circus 1s one of the moſt elegant buildings in 
England, the houſes being uniform and of one ſize ; the. front 
is adorned with three rows of pilaſters, the firſt Doric, the ſecond 
Ionic, and the third Corinthian; and the whole has a moſt 
beautiful appearance. | 

On the North. Weſt of the city is Queen's Square, the houſes 
of which are very handſome; this ſquare is encloſed with rails, 
having a ſine chapel for divine ſervice, and in the centre is an 
obeliſk, b feet high, erected by Richard Naſh, Eſq. on 
which is an inſcription to the honour of the late Prince of Wales. 

The Creſcent is a moſt noble pile of building; the houſes 
being all uniform, lofty, and finiſhed wit the greateſt elegance. 

Not far from the' abbey-church is the orange-grove, named 
after the late Prince of Orange, who viſited Bath 'when he came 
to England to eſpouſe the princeſs- royal, daughter of his late 

majeſty 
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much labour to reduce it to a proper form. 


I be city of Bath being ſo much the reſott of, ſtrangers, we Fpeaking of n dhe, Bath waters, þ 
need not wonder that may have a theatre ſor dramatic, perform. If prevents the generation and retention of impurities, ag i 
deen the actors in which are generally the beſt that can be had I the. body with moiſture, and ſo.antwers the purpoſe of 
rom London. By order of the corporation, people are carried I and this it does more effectually than any other ware 


ae ge II. While his bighnefs, was here, he received” Upon the whole it is evident, that by the prudent uſe of g | 
1 t- from the Waters; ig memory whereof there is }| baths, moſt chronical caſes may be relieved, and ks, 
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All theſe pan of free-ſtone dug out of the neighbour; [| Witt o pur "1 
| ough not ſo hard as-that-of Portland, yet is per- | dolph. tells us, that it is of Iingular, ſervice in removin al Rar, 
baps equally uſeful; becauſe, being ſofter, it does not require ſo and achs, Where there is an occluſion of the pores, an by Patty 


Meting, 


| by 6 47 with ſo powerful an alterative... 
1 ot hag ay \ 


Kation 


ſuppl 
2 Cl 
r, be 


thither from, all parts of che cjty a.chairs Jon ixpence. each, {| it does not chyll the blood, as that is apt to do, and fy th, 


Here are likewiſe two | ſets of afſembly-rooms;. both, of which 


1 1 . \ . a 
are very ipacious and. ele g st. niger doh i 
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ph, and is withal ſo 45 


| 
Having ſaid thus much concerning the ancient and preſent | + Theſe, waters are ſuppoſed to be formed by the Impregnation 


ſtate of this celebrated city, it remains.now; that we ſhould give 
ſome account of the baths, and the nature of the mineral waters. 
The number of hot baths here are five, via, The King's⸗ 
Bath, the Queen's-Bath, the Croſs-Bath, the Ha- Bath, and 


the Lepers-Bath; beſides which there is a cold bath, and each 
of may moo» pumps and proper conveniences fot both ſenes. 
The Kin 


1 


whom bathe in linen dra wers and ſhifts. The walls are full of 


niches, ſuppoſed, to have been made by the Romans: there are 


1 


twelve on the North - ſide, eight on the Eaſt, the like number on 
the Weſt, and four large arches on the South, the whole being 


encompaſſed with a parapet, or baluſtrade, with a walk rounc 


Bladud, who is ſaid to haye diſcovered the water z dut it has | 


— years ſince been taken down and placed in a niche in the 
Wall. | i vent 


4 Near the King's-Bath, on the North-ſide, is the Pump- Room, 1 
which was erected in the year 17043, but greatly enlarged in the | 
year 1751. In this room the nobility and gentry aſſemble every | 


morning, during the ſeaſon, to drink the waters. A band of 


muſic attends from eight till ten for the entertainment of the com. 
erally numerous and Wag, + At the Eaſt-end | 


pany, which is gen 
ol this rogm is a fine marble ſtatue of the late 


CE 


6 The Queen's- Bath is only ſeparated from th e ng's-Bath by 
a wall. It has no ſprings, but receives its water from the 


King's-Bath by a communication of an open arched paſſage. 
5 Bath is more frequented by petſons of quality than | 
either of the other two. It received its name from a croſs | 
vrhich formerly ſtood near it, and from which the; friars uſed to | 
deliver their ſermons. It is encompaſled by a wall of a triangular 
form, and the water is ſomewhat more cool than the former. It 
was formerly expoſed to the weather, but James Ley, Earl of 
Marlborough, roofed it over, and at preſent it has two fine gal- 


.. The Croſs- 


leries, one for the ſpeRators, and the other for a band of muſic. 
In the centre of the room is a curious marble pillar, erected by 
the Earl of Melfort, ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, who ac- 
companied James II. when he paid a viſit to Bath. Beneath 


the galleries are dreſſing- rooms, and places of retirement. 


he Hot-Bath is ſo called from the water of it being hotter 

than either of the others. Within theſe few. years a ſmall neat 
pump- room has been made for the company to drink the waters, 
and beneath are private baths made at the expence of the cor- 
poration. 1 e Ain e e & 1 1 
The Lepers- Bath, ſituated near the Croſs- Bath, was appro- 
priated formerly to the uſe of lepers only; but it is now uſed by 
the poor in general, who are ſupported by the generoſity of the 
nobility and gentry. 1 ele „ Yo os 
The times people generally bathe are, between the hours of 


* 


ſix and nine in the morning, when there is a freſh, ſupply of 
water; that which riſes e being diſcharged the next by 
drains into the river Avon, made for that purpoſe, by means of 


which the baths are always kept ſweet and wholeſome. * 
To attempt a particular inveſtigation of the nature and 
qualities of the Bath waters, would be to explain all thoſe diſ- 


orders for the relief of which they are uſed. We ſhall there- 


fore content ourſelves N the reader with the ſenti- 
ments of two learngd phyſicians, who ſpent molt of their time 
in attending patients at Bath. 1 5 


the molt proper for bathing, from the gentlemen of the faculty 


C 


having, from time immemorial, due the ſpring and 
liver tells us, that too | 


autumn for that purpoſe ; and Dr, 
great a degree of heat in the bath, too long a ſtay in it, too hot 
a bed after bathing, a profuſe ſweat too long continued, being 
expoſed to the air on bathing days, or eating or drinking too 
high-ſeaſoned meats or inflaming liquors, yp a. courſe of 
bathing, are always improper, often dangerous, and: ſometimes 
fatal; and that it is moſt prudent for the generality of bathers 
not to dip their heads at all, except when there are cutaneous 
ulcers, dry ſcabs, or head-achs; in which caſes the head ought 
to be dipped when the bather is juſt going out of the water. 


| s Bath, which is; ſixty. feet ſquare, is ſupplied by 
ſeveral hot ſprings; that riſe in the centre of it. The water of 
one of theſe ſprings is ſo hot, that they are obliged to turn the 


| ighard Nath; Efq., 
executed by Mr. Hoare, at the expence of the c 75 1 


Britain. | - | N 
To the Weſt of the city of Bath about a mile, is a quartj of 


| ixteen feet below the ſurface of the ſolid rock. 


jo 9 75 15 n of cas mineral, and from the furt 
ariſes a ſu Pros vapour. 
; black mud, 
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2 the majority, who is 9 8 


aſter of the Ceremonies, 


büßen 
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the 


| cellent taſte. 


Moſes in a very expreſſive attitude, with a ſtaff in his hand. 


hard ſtone, .uſed moſtly. to mend the roads, but remarkable for 
many ſorts of curious foſſil ſubſtances which are conſtantly found 


black and gloſſy; the whole rock being a gradual petrefaQion vi 
' the earth in that part, as is ſufficiently evident from {eve!3 
h 8 of wood and other matter being found at the depth ol 


On 


1 | 


laps, if 


: K 

, kde ' people of key, who et to Bath form a ſo of 
| ITN : me If igcicty, rules being preicribed for their conduct 
greater part of it away, for fear of over-heating the bath. It. is b 5710 g M uct by a gentleman 
_ accommodated with ſeveral ſlips or dreſſing - places, ſome of which, | 

are appropriated to the men, and others io the women, both of | 
the ſpring this city is moſtly frequented for health, and ; 

ior, pleaſure, When at lealt,two-thirds of the —— 


e ſum up ous. deſcription of this eity, we have only to d. 


he ſtreets: are large, 


| , The Avon has within theſe ſew years been made navigable to 
{| this city, by means of fix locks; ſo that a conſiderable trade js 
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Not far from the ſummit of Combe-Down is the ſeat of the 
| late Ralph, Allen, Eſq. who. firſt projected the ſcheme of the 
croſs, poſt- roads, by which he acquired a conliderable fortune. 
This elegant manſion is called Prior-Park, and commands one 
| of the molt extenſive and delightful proſpects that can be imagiued. 
From the front of it is a complete view of the city of Bath, and 

| 8 by which it is encompaſſed. The houfe is built in 
orinthian order, and on each {ide are two large wings for 
offices, the whole forming a line of 1000 feet. The portico is 
in the centre of the middle ſtory, and behind is a fine hall, with 
a neat chapel for divine worſhip. The whole building is of fres- 
ſtone, and the rooms are ſpacious, and finiſhed in the molt ex- 


| Oppolite to the front of the houſe are the gardens, which 

are laid out with ſo much art, that the ſpectator is almoſt de- 

ceived with the notion that nature only had a hand in bringing 
| them to ſuch a ſtate of perfection. In one of the walks the 
| a 8 I vater ſeems as if guſhing from the rock, and near it is a ſtatue of 
It appears evident, that the temperate ſeaſons of the year are | 
| Near the ſummit᷑ of the hill, behind the houſe, is a fine terrace, 
N which, for ingenuity in the deſign, with the enchanting proſpect 
it commands, may be put in competition with the, fineſt ſcat in 


here, particularly ſeveral forts of ſhells, ſome of which are ver 
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Prue labourers were digging in a field. mY diſcovered a fine 


formed of red, blue, and white 


vement, 101. 
doubtleſs re mai 
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Chew. And about two miles to the Weſt of Penſ- 
ge called 1 er there = a circle 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Weddings, from a ri- 
of oy 1. that bs 'a bride was going to be married, ſhe, 
3 To reſt of the company, were transformed into theſe ſtones. 
= circle is about ninety. pazes in diameter, and many of theſe 
T a are twenty feet in height. T _ are ſuppoſed to be the 
* ins of a temple belonging to the Druids, Nt 
— this village the Duke of Monmouth's forces were de- 


of the river 
ford is a villa 


| rated by the royal army 3 and cloſe to the field of battle, in a place 


where three ways meet, is an elm-tree, 'on 3 the inhuman 
ies ordered the mangled quarters of the unhappy per- 
udge Jefferies FA to be hung up, to fill the 


: intention, and inſpired the people with ſentiments of de- 
3 the akin tyrant, we could 1 his ſubjects 
to be murdered, under the ſanction of law and juſtice. | 

The following very ſingular occurrence happened in the year 
30, at CHELWOUD, another village near Pensford. The ſex- 


a the place opened a grave, in which a man, who died of 


ton of 


| the ſmall-pox, had been interred near thirty years before. The 


coffiti was of oak, and ſo firm, that it might have been taken 
out whole ; but the man forced his ſpade through the lid, when 
there iſſued a moſt nauſeous ſtench. The perſon who was to be 
buried being of eminence, molt of the inhabitants of the village 
attended the funeral: in a few days after, fourteen perſons were 
ſeized with the ſmall-pox in one day, and in three days after, all | 
but two in the whole village, who had not had it, were ſeized in 


| like manner. It is remarkable, the diſeaſe was of ſo favourable 
| 4 nature, that no more than two err died of it. 


About three miles SONY of Pensford, is STOWEY, a 
ſmall village. The church is a very handſome ſtructure; and 
near it is a ſpring, from which iſſues a ſmall ſtream, impregnated 


with ſuch particles of vitriol, that pieces of wood being thrown 


into it, ſoon appear as if incruſted with ſtone. It hasa weekly- 

market on Tueſday, and is diſtant from London 120 miles. 
Near Sto vey is à village called BowpI1TCH, where are the 

remains of a large camp on a hill, which commands a fine proſ- 


ect of the Briſfol- Channel. The camp was of a circular form, 


and trebly fortified. | | | | 

Pt411.1Ps-NORTON is a ſmall town fituated at the Eaſtern ex- 
tremity of the county. It conſiſts chiefly of one long ſtreet. 
The church is a ſmall Gothic ſtructure, and appears to be very 
ancient, as the ſtones are greatly decayed. The town is diſtant 
from London 114 miles. | 8 

To the North of Philips-Norton 1s a pleaſant village called 
Hrxrox, Where, in the reign of Henry III. Ela, Counteſs of 
Saliſbury, built a monaſtery tor Carthuſian monks. It continued 
to flourith till the diſſolution of 465 (0 houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to 2.481. 19s. 2d. 

Two miles to the Eait of Philips-Norton are the remains of 
Fariey-Caitle. It was built by one of the Mountforts, but in 
the reign of Richard II. it came into the family of Sir Robert 
Hungerford, the firſt Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, whoſe 
deſcendants enjoyed it till the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VIII. when failing of heirs male, it came, by marriage 
of the heireſs, to the noble family of Haſtings. 

Some of the ruins of this caſtle are ſtill ſtanding, from which 
it appears to have been originally a place of conſiderable ſtrength ; 
and from ſeveral of the parts, which are almoſt entire, an, idea 
may be tormed, of the power, riches, and grandeur of thoſe petty 
tyrants called barons, who frequently fet the laws of their coun- 
try, and the regal power, at defiance. TE 

FROM, or FROOM, is a large town on the banks of a river 
of the ſame name. It was formerly called Frome-Selwood, and 
was the chief town on one of thoſe foreſts which the three firſt 
Norman kings uſed as chaſes for N The manor, with 
the parſonage and tythes, were given by Henry I. to the abbey 
of Cirenceſter; but it is now in poſſeſſion of Lord Viſcount 
Weymouth, in whoſe family it has been for ſome: years, and 
who has alſo the right of —_— to the benefice. This place 


| was formerly governed by a bailiff, but it is now under the direc- 


tion of two conſtables, who are choſen annually at the court- let 
of the lord of the manor. 

Frome is a large town, containing about gooo inhabitants, 
but the ſtreets are irregular, and the houſes in general mean. It 
has only one church, which is a large Gothic | $500 and has 
a ring of ſix bells. Here are.ſeveral meeting-houſes for Prote- 

nt-Difſenters, two of which are built of free-ſtone, and are 
large and handſome. Near the church is a free-ſchool, and at 
ſome diſtance.a work-houſe, with a chapel belonging to it, for 
the performance. of divine worſhip. Here is a handſome ſtone- 
bridge over the F rome, which riſes in the adjacent foreſt, and 
alls into the Avon about two miles to the Eaſt of Bath. 

A conſiderable manufacture of broad-cloth is carried on here, 
work, employs a prodigious number of both ſexes. Children 
0. 41. N 8 


| = borders of Wiltſhire, to the Eaſtward of Bath, is a 
| ont village called Ba THFORD, where, about a century ago, 


ones, which had | 
ned there ever ſince the Romans were in this iſland, 
hich is a ſmall, obſcure town, is ſituated about 
$ South-Weſt. of Bath; it lies in a 147 the banks 


earn from half a crown to three ſhillings per week. It is ſaid, 
that in the beginning of the preſent century the town received an- 
nually, for this commodity. alone, no leſs than 700, oool. 

A band of profligate fellows in the reign of King William III. 


money, and paſſed it off to the p of the neighbouring towns ; 
but being Ae they were all apprehended and executed. 

In this town was a monaſtery founded by St. Aldhelm, and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, before the year 705, but it was 
deſtroyed by the Danes. Frome has a weekly-market on Wed- 
neſday ; and is diſtant from London 104 miles. = 

Near Frome are ſeveral other villages, the firſt of which is 
BeRKLEey, where, in King John's reign, one William, a Nor- 
man baron, founded a ſmall priory for monks of the Auguſtine 
order, which remained till the reign of Henry VIII. 
At a place called Charter-Houſe-Hinton, was a monaſtery for 
Carthuſian monks, built and endowed in the reign of Henry IE. 
about the time that religious order firſt ſettled in England. It 
was a conſiderable foundation; for Dugdale tells us, that at the 
diſſolution it was valued at 2151. 15s. | 

At a village called Nunney, about ſixteen miles from this 
place, was formerly a caſtle, the reſidence of the ancient family 
of Delaware, part of which is ſtill remaining, and it appears to 


have been a very handſome ſtructure. When thoſe eccleſiaſtical 
ſoldiers, the Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, ſettled in Eng- 


land, Amy, Counteſs of Devonſhire, built them ari hoſpital at 
a village called Buckland, near Frome, and endowed it with land 
to a conſiderable amount; but it is now entirely demoliſhed. 
The greateſt antiquity, however, in this part of the country, is 
a Roman camp, at a village called Elm, about two miles Weſt 


ol Frome. It is built upon a wr ice, and ſeparated from the 


other parts of the hill by a ditch and earthen wall. It appears to 
have been built ſoon after the firſt invaſion of Britain by thoſe 
people, and probably e A Agricola commanded in this 
iſland, under the Emperor Veſpaſian. . | | 
SHEPTON-MALLET is an ancient, large, and populous town, 


and has had the privilege of a charter ever ſince the reign of 


Edward III. The manor of the town is annexed to the dutchy 
of Cornwall, and the trade carried on is the manufacture of 
woollen cloth. The ſituation of this town is exceeding diſagree- 
able, and the ſtreets are narrow, irregular, and ill paved; but 
there are ſo many uſeful hands otnployed. men, women, and 


children, that it abounds with plenty of proviſions. The town 


was never incorporated, but it is governed by a conſtable, who is 
choſen at the court-leet of the manor. It has a weekly-market 
on Friday; and is diſtant from London 115 miles. 

WELLs, which was the next place we viſited, is an epiſcopal. 
| ſee, joined to that of Bath. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the bor- 
| ders of Mendip-Hills, on the little river W 
ancient city, and on different occaſions has made a conſiderable 

figure in the.annals ef this kingdom. 


— 


| Ina, King of the Weſt-Saxons, built a church here, about the 
beginning of the eighth century, and endowed it with large poſ- 


ſeſſions; ſo that till after the Conqueſt it was reckoned one of 
the beſt eccleſiaſtical preferments in 5 At this time one 
John de Vilbula, whom William of Malmſbury calls a French 
\ empiric, was advanced to the ſee, who created a great diſturbance, 
by — the epiſcopal ſeat to Bath, This a& of the biſhop 
not only occaſioned pn aw diſputes, but alſo frequent appeals 
to Rome, concerning the legality of elections, which remained 
unſettled till 11 33) in the reign of Henry I. when it was agreed 
that the biſhop ſhould 
chapters, with this difference, that Bath ſhould have the prece- 
dency when named in any record or public act. 
"Nowithſtanding this agreement was concluded to prevent 
further diſputes, yet it was not long regarded ; for ſoon after the 
death of Biſhop, Robert, who had been moſt inſtrumental in pro- 
moting. it, the monks of Bath choſe one Roger for their biſhop, 
without conſulting the canons of Wells; and the pope, ever 
willing to gratify the regular clergy, conſecrated Roger, who 
enjoyed the benefice till his death. The diſpute being renewed, 
appeals from each party were carried to the pope, at that time 
drian I'V. an Engliſhman, who ordered, that after the death of 
Roger, the former agreement ſhould continue in full force: Robert 
Fitz-Joceline, biſhop of this ſee, pulled down the old cathedral, 
and erected the preſent ſtructure, which is conſidered by many as 
the neateſt church in England. It is a ſpacious Gothic ſtructure, 
and much admired for its front, in which are a number of images 
curiouſly carved, and a large window finely painted. The cloiſ- 
ters adjoining to it are both ſpacious and elegant ; and the chap- 


ter-houſe, which is built in the form of a roturida, is ſupported | 


by one pillar in the centre. The ver e palace is in the form 
of a caſtle, ſurrounded by a moat, not inferior to any in England. 


It is pleaſantly ſituated, the rooms are. lofty, the gardens well 
laid out, and on the whole it forms a moſt majeſtic appearance. 


Here is likewiſe a church dedicated to St. Cuthbert. 


Wells is a ſmall well-built city; the houſes are neat, many of 
| paved and clean. It was firſt 


them elegant, and the ſtreets we 
made a borough by King Henry II. and the charter afterwards 


confirmed by his ſon John. Though it is often called a city in 
the old records, yet it was not incorporated till the reign of Eliza 
beth, who granted them a charter, to be governed by a mayor, 


4 Z recorder 


from ſix years old work at this buſigeſs, the youngeſt of whom 


built huts in the foreſt adjoining to this town, where they coined 


elve. It is a very 


ould be choſen by the 2 conſent of bot 
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of money. It is likewiſe a place of retirement for aged people, 


by which they may very plainly be ſeen, notwithſtanding what 


enham, to decorate his artificial grotto. 
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recorder, ſeven aldermen, Tixteen common- council men, with a. jf difſevered fromthe body of the rock. Near the entrance ar 
| | e 


town-clerk, and other proper officers;- It ſends two members to remarkable ſprings of water which unite within forty yards, 
arliament, who are choſen by ſuch as have been admitted ko the rock, and the ſtieam is ſa large and rapid, that it turns Ku of 

freedom in one of the-city-companies,. the: mayor-being the re- before it has ran a mile; it afterwards falls into the five Fig, 
\ tuthing ech od . MA Some of the cliffs in this ſtupendous chaſm, are 1200 feet Th | 
| There-are in-this city ſeven alms-houſes for poor aged people Near to this is another temarkable cavern, into wh; 5 
of both ſexes, built and endowed, ſome of them by former enter by an aſcent of fifty fathoms, among the rocks, Ties 
biſhops, and others by charitable gentlemen of the city. They nöt ſo large as Okey-Hole, has no river flowing through hp IS 
have ſikewile A charity-ſchool, where twenty boys arid twenty | * 


| | and does the water drop ſo freely from the roof as in moſt older c. 
irls are taught and clothed. Here is likewiſe an old houſe, verns. In conſequence of this, the fpar formed here has er ca. 
Called the Eroſa, from its being formerly a place where the friars | brilliant an appearance as elſewhere ;. it is, however, 8 ly 
reached on Sundays and: holidays, 8 uſed as a market - aitention of the curious, as a view of the ſtrata of rocks = 1 the 
5 till of late years, when another has been built adjoining to 4 ſubſtances, conveys at once both pleafure and inſtruction es 
it, Which; is a very handſome ſtructure, where the. ſeſſions and Neither this cavern, nor that of Wokey,. have any da : 
aſſizes are held, and where the city-buſincfs is tranſacte. 1 with the mines in Mendip-Hills; though it is well CON 
Very little trade is carried on at this place: but as the ſpiritual. [ that, in general, wherever there are mines of lead, there 2 
court of the dioceſe is held here, many ſtrangera come from dif- ¶ caverns, which are various both with regard to their nature 4,4 
ferent parts, which occaſions the ſpending of conſiderable ſums „ e ture ang 


og 


ſituations. - ' #64 58 „ 
 - AXBRTDGX''is a ſmall, ill-built town, ſituated on the rr 
who have but ſmall fortunes. --— | RE To I Axe, over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge. It formed 
In the year 1703 a ſtack of. ehimnies belonging to the epiſcopal ¶ ſent-repreſentatives to parliament; but that privilege has bes 
palace was thrown down, by which accident Dr. Kidder, at that long loſt. Its charter of incorporation was granted by Henry VIII. 
time Biſhop of Bath and Wells, and his lady, were both unfor- and confirmed by Queen Elizabeth and James I. At preſent 5 
tunately killed in their bed. This gentleman was a perſon of [| is governed by a mayor and eight capital burgeſſes, one of Whom 
reat learning, and being one of thoſe appointed to preach the is called alderman. Their other officers are, a bailiff, recorder 
F-Qure of the pious and honourable Mr. Boyle, he proved, even || town-clerk, and ſerjeant at mace. The manor is the ſole pio. 
from the Rabbinical writings, that Chriſt, was the true Meſſiah, || -perty of the corporation, ſo that they are conſiderably ay 
foretold by the prophets in the Old Feſtament. The' loſs of this ||| When. the mayer walks in public proceſſion, he has ty, 
eminent prelate was juſtly lamented. as he was not only a man maces carried before. him, which has been the cuſtom time 
of great earning, but alſo well affected to the govemment. [ immemoriall. | 71-200 „ 
Wells has two weekly- markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; ] The church, which is à very large Gothic building, ſhews the | 
and is diſtant from London 120 miles J place to be of ſome antiquity; and, indeed, it is laid to have 
In this place were formerly ſeveral religious foundations, the been a flouriſhing place before the Conqueſt. On the tower are 
firſt of Which was an hoſpital,” or priory, dedicated to St. John two very-ancient ſtatues, which, from the architecture, appear 
the Baptiſt, founded by Hugh de Wells, archdeacon of this city, I to have been firſt ſet up by the Weſt-Saxon kings. Before 
about the beginning of King John's reign. It continued till the I the Reformation, here was a mall chaumry founded by one 
general Gülldfution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues of the Saxon warriors, where maſſes were daily ſaid for the 
amounted to 411. gs. d. e i repoſe of his ſoul; and there is an alms-houfe-here for perſons of 
Walter de Hall, Canon of Wells about the year. 1347, founded J both ſexes, who are provided with all. the neceſſaries of life 
x college for chauntry-prieſts, who ofpeiated in the cathedral. Axbridge has a weekly-market on Thurſday; and is diſtant 
This college, at the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, was endowed from London 195 mile. 
with revenues to the amount of val. 108. gd. a r. WW rox, which is ſituated among Mendip-Hills, i; 
Ralph Eoghym, biſhop of this united ſee, who died in the year an irregular ſtraggling village. Through it runs a brook, from 
1401, appointed, by his will, that a college ſhould be built here which the inhabitants fetch their water, and at the lower-end 
for fourteen chauntry- prieſts, who officiated in the cathedral: and I it drives a mill for the grinding of corn. It is a manor, and has 
a college was accordingly erected, and endowed with revenues, [| a beautiful church, on the Weſt-end of which is a high tower, 
which at the diſſolution of religious houſes amounted to with four carved pinnacles. | | 
1dol. 18, fd per Angus ule re an , i The chief trade of Wrington conſiſts in cultivating teazles 
Two miles from the city of Wells, and in the lower part of for the uſe of the clothiers, and digging up and preparing luis 
Mendip-Hills, is the famous triple grotto, called WoKkEy, or I caliminaris, great quantities of which are fold to the merchants 
Oxxyv-Ho rz It is the moſt celebrated cavern in the Welt of Briſtol, who export it to Holland and other parts. The 
of England, and therefore frequently viſited by ſtrangers. You weekly-market is on Tueſday; and it is diſtant from London 
afcend- the hill about thirty. yards, to the cave's mouth, before 129 miles. 0 . 
which there lies a prodigious ſtone of an jirregular figure. The GLasronBUuRY, the next place we come to, is a large town, 
entrance, Which; is not very narrow, is about fifteen or twenty | built in the form of a croſs, and near a mile in length; it is 
feet long, and opens into a large cavern or vault; reſembling the i ſituated in a peninſula, called the Iſle of Avelon, formed bv 
body of a cathedral-church,. the upper parts of which are very the river Bry and a fmall ſtream. It was once remarkabl: 
craggy, and abound with pendent rocke, which ſtrike the ſpec- for its abbey, ſome ſmall remains of which are ſtill to be 
tator with terror, eſpecially as they appear by candle-light, and | (ſeen. This abbey was founded by King Ina, and is fait 
to have been the richeſt and moſt magnificent in the 
world. From its great antiquity, it has been called, © The 
firſt ground of God and the ſaints in Britain; „The mother 
of all ſaints; and © The rife and fountain of religion in 
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- 
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Mr. Camden ſays, to the contrary. From almoſt every part 

of this roof there is a continual dripping of apparently clear 
water, though it contains a large quantity of ſtony particles, as || of 

is evident from ſeveral ſtony cones which were here about thirty I England.” The Saxon kings, and, probably, the Britiſh be- 

years ago. The bottom of this vault is extremely rough, ſlippery, ¶ fore them, loaded it with revenues, and the abbot lived in al- 
and rocky, and abounds with irregular baſons of water; but there || moſt as much ſtate as the royal donors themſelves. His income 

are none of thoſe beautiful cones mentioned above, they having was very conſiderable, being valued in the king's books at 700]. 

been taken away, and preſented to the late Mr. Pope, of Twick- a year more than the archbithopric of Canterbury. The abbot 

ec r i ſat as a lord in parliament. 

Pleaſantly ſituated under the very ridge of Mendip-Hills, about | This abbey is of ' great antiquity, ſixty-one abbots having 
nv miles North- Welt of Wokey, is CHE DDER, a large ſtraggling ||. governed it ſucceſſively for near 600 years, and enjored 
village. In the divided moors which extend from this village to f| ſuch power, by a grant from King Canute the Dane, that 
Bridge water, all the cows-belonging to the place are fed. The ff no perſon whatever, not even the king himſelf, durit ſet 3 
ground is natarally very rich, and, as, molt of the inhabitants I foot in the iſland of Avelon, without fis{t obtaining permil- 
keep cows, they take care to enrich the ſoil, by laying on it large ſion from the abbot. pr 5 | 
quantities of manure. The cheeſe made here is ſo highly va- Until the middle of the ' tenth century, the clergy here, 
Jlued, that it generally ſells for ſixpence a pound on the ſpot. as well as in other parts, lived in the cloiſters with their wires 
There are alſo ſuch extenſive orchards in this pariſh, that gooo I and families; but about the year 955, Dunſtan, the great cham- 
hogſheads of cider have been made here in one ſeaſon, and large pion for papal encroachments, being at that time Abbot of Glal- 
quantities of apples are ſent weekly to Shepton-Mallet for fale. I} tanbury, introduced fome Benedictine monks, whom he had {nt 
Norleſs than 200 bags of wool are alſo-annually produced here, jf for from Italy, and from that time celibacy among the ciergs 
which are ſold to the dealers in that article at the adjacent towns. |} began to gain gronnd, although not eſtablithed by Jaw in England 

But though this place is very populous, it has not a weekly- ff till above thrce hundred years after. ELD 
market; and only two annual fairs for cattie : but the church is When Henry VIII. renounced fubje ion to the fee of P.om?, 
a handſome and ſpacious itructure, with a neat tower, and a and ſeized on the revenues of religious houſes, we find the co- 
window beautifully painted. 7 | «2 Foing | miſlioners exerciſing a more than ordinary ſeverity to diſcorct 
Not far from Chedder is a ſtupendous chaſm, quite through I what they imagined to be hidden by the montks. The abbot at 
the body ot the adjacent mountain. It appears as if the hill had I that time was one Richard Whiting, and ſo much celebrates fer 
been ſplit aſunder by ſome dreadful convulſion of nature. We his hoſpitality, that he often entertained five hundred horſemen at 
wralked a conſiderable diſtance in this chaſm, between the im- || a time. When the commiſlioners proceeded to plunder tis 
pending rocks on either ſide, which, to {trangers, exhibit an aw- | church of its ornaments, he loft all manner of patience, 200 
tl appearance. The tops of ſome that itood on the bottom, broke ont into heiter invectives againſt thoſe who advifed the kit 
reached to the very ſummit of the mountain, though entirely I to ſuch a mcealure. Theſe exprellions were conttrued into treaſon, 
+ A 
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3 45 the moſt public places in Wells, Bath, Bridgewater, 


- but nothin 


the gate, 
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F Whiting: being apprehended, Was brought before the com- the river Brew, over which it has a handſome {tone bridge. It is 
we” ners at Wells, found Fung. and with. two of his monks a ſmall, but well-built town, and contains a great nufiber of 
Mio St. Michael's-Church adjoining to Glaſton- IJ inhabitants. 


dle to 
drawn . _— carried to.the top of the church, were all three 


bury 3 àn lows erected there for the purpoſe; after which 
hanged on, 2 ead was ſet on the abbey-gate, and his quarters 


eſter. -- - 1 J R 
nl of che walls of the choir, which was a moſt beautiful 


are ſtill ſtanding. Two of the great pillars that ſup- 
1 n ny yet remain, «ky they — moſtly over- 
— with ivy; and part of the high altar in the choir, where 

e Weſt-Saxon kings were buried, 1s till to be ſeen, but in the 
ga ruinous cohdition as the church. Indeed, ſuch is the 
1 made by the devouring hand of time, and depredations 
ee by avarice, that the chapel of St. Mary, on the North- 
Cle of the church, has been lately converted into a ſtable. | 
; Cloſe to the above chapel was another built by King Edgar, 
ung but the foundations are left, except ſame ſmall 
turrets. The floor was of ſtone, and in a vault underneath 
many of the Saxon nobility were buried in coffins of lead, which 


. have been ſince taken away by the people, and melted. The 


only thing that now remains of the abbey, and which ſeems to 
bid defiance to the rage of time, is the abbot's kitchen, built 
entirely of ſtone. | 1 | , 5 : 
As many pilgrims viſited Glaſtonbury, the abbots built an inn 
for their reception in this town, where they were furniſhed with 
all the neceſſaries of life; it is ſtill ſtanding, and known by the 
ſign of the George, having the arms of the Saxon Rings over 
Indeed, almoſt every houſe in the town pre 
with ſome parts of the ruins of this abbey ; for in one place we 
met with part of a pillar fixed to a window; in another pieces 
of tombs and altars, jumbled together in the moſt irregular 
ner. | . | | | Ws ug 
Michael, Abbot of Glaſtonbury in the reign of Henry III. 
built an hoſpital. for poor, ſick, aud infirm people, nearly ad- 
joining to the almonry, who were daily. viſited by the chaplains. 


There was likewife an alms-houſe for aged women, near the 


cloiſters, built by Richard Beere, one of their abbots, in the 
beginning of che ſixteenth century; and on a hill, called the 


Torr, adjoining to the town, was a church dedicated to St. Mi- 
The Walls of this church are now fallen to decay, but 


chael. 
the tower is ſtill ſtanding, and ſerves as a land- mark for ſailors. 

Before we finiſh our account of the preſent ſtate of the abbey 
of Glaſtonbury, we ſhall take ſome notice of the famous walnut- 
tree and holy thorn, which have made ſo much noiſe, and on 
which ſeveral books were written in the days of ſuperſtitious 
bigotry». - © f . | 1 NE | 

44 walnut-tree grew in the church-yard, on the hill, and 
never budded till the feaſt of St. Barnabas, when it ſhot out 
leaves in great abundance. This tree was certainly nothing 
more than that ee of walnut- tree, called by botaniſts, Nux 


ſancti Jobannis, from its, ſhooting about the Nativity of St. John 


the Baptiſt, which is only twelve days after the feaſt of St. 
Barnabas. | | 


That there was in the. abbey church-yard a hawthorn-tree, 


which bloſſomed in the winter, and that it was cut down in 
the time of the civil wars, is certain; but that it always bloſ- 
ſomed on Ghriftmas- Day, is a mere tale of the-monks. There 
are many of this ſpecies of thorn in England, raiſed from haws 
ſent from the Eaſt, where it is common. The ingenious 
Mr. Miller, in his Gardener's Dictionary, ſays, I have of 
late years raiſed many plants from haws ſent from Aleppo, and 
find them all prove to be what is called Glaſtonbury- Thorn: 
at differs from our common hawthorn in putting out its leaves 
very early in the ſpring, and flowering twice a year; for in mild 
ſeaſons it often lowers in November and December, and again 


told of its budding, bloſſoming, and fading on Chriſtmas-Day, 


are ridiculous, having no foundation.” 


Glaſtonbury had a mayor, and ſent members to parliament till 
the diſſolution of monaſteries in the reign of Henry VIII. When 
both thoſe privileges were taken away; but in the reign of Queen 


Anne, Sir Peter King, who was, recorder of the town, procured 


them a new charter, to be governed by a mayor and eight capital 


burgeſſes. | 
Speed informs us, that the manor was given by Richard III, 


to Brakenbury, lieutenant of the Tower, for his murdering the 
two ſons of Edward IV. and that in the reign of Edward VI. a 
church was built here for foreign Proteſtants, who fled from their 


own country to avoid perſecution. They received conſiderable 


privileges from the great Duke of Somerſet, but on the acceſſion 


of the bigoted Mary they were all ordered to depart. . At pre- 


Devonſhire. 

In Glaſtonbury are two churches, one of which is a handſome 
Gothic ftruQure, The chief trade carried on conliſts in the 
manufacture of ſtockings; the principal ſupport of the town 
ailing from the great reſort of people to ſee the ruins of the 
abbey. The weekly-market is on Tueſday ; and the town 1s 
Citant from London 126 miles. g ; | 

Leaving Giattunbury and its neighbourhood, and proceeding 
Ealtward, we come to B8eEwrov, fo called from its ſituation on 


A 


e 


5 


One of the Earls of Cornwall, in the reign of King Ethelred, 
built a religious hoùſe here for monks ; but the Conqueror hav- 
ing given the manor to one of his officers, it came to the 

Mohuns, Earls of Somerſet, one of whom, in the reign of 
| King Stephen, placed black canons in it, whom he had brought 
from the continent. It remained a priory till the beginning 


| of the reign of Henry VIII. when it was erected into an abbey ; 


but was dillolved in the latter part of that prince's reign, when 
its annual revenues amounted to 439l. 6s. 8d. What remains 
| of the building is now converted into an alms-houſe. | 
The hs is a handſome Gothic ſtructure; and here is a 
| good free-ſchool, built and endowed by Edward VI. where the 
children of the town are inſtructed in Latin and Greek. The 
market-houfe is well - conſtructed; and in a large room over it 


are frequently held the quarter: ſeſſions for the Eaſtern- diviſion 


of the county. The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade in 
the manufactory of ſtockings and caps, and have alſo a {ill 
| manufaQuory.. The  weekly-market is on Saturday; and the 
; diſtance of the town from London is 114 miles. | 
Not far from Brewton is a ſmall village called AL Fox, where 


there is a mineral ſpring, the waters of which are greatly eſteemed 


| for their purging quality, _ 5 


AtSTAFFORDALE, another village near Brewton, was formerly 
a ſmall priory of Auguſtine monks, which, ſome time before 


| the diſſolution of religious houſes, was annexed to the monaſtery 
of Taunton. pap 
ents us I} 


CAaSTLE-CARY was anciently a town of great importance, 
having a caſtle before the commencement of the civil wars 


between the Empreſs Maud and King Stephen; at which time 


William Lovell, the lord of the manor, defended it againſt the 
royal army. In the reign of Henry VIII. when the noble 
family of De la Poles were attainted, the caſtle reverted to the 
crown, and was given to Lord Willoughby de Broke; but it is 
now a mere heap of ruins. The town 1s at preſent a very incon- 
ſiderable place: it has, however, a weekly-market on Tueſday 5 
and is diſtant from London 117 miles. l XD 

W1INCAUNTON, the next town we come to, is famous in the 
hiſtory of England for two ſingular events, the firſt of which 


endency, and the latter ſtopped the fury of the mercileſs Danes. 
he Britons having collected a great army, engaged with the 
Weſt-Saxons near this town, but were totally defeated; and in 
the reign of Edmund Ironſide, the Engliſh, under the command 
of that hero, defeated the Danes at this place. | 4 
| buildings being deſtroyed; but they have been ſince rebuilt in a 
| more elegant manner, ſo that although the town is ſmall, yet it 
is very neat; and being built on the declivity of a hill, com- 
| mands an extenſive proſpect. The inhabitants carry on a great 
trade in ſerges and ſtockings, as alſo in cheeſe, large quantities 
| of which are brought here from the neighbouring towns, and 
| ſold to dealers from London. It has a good weekly-market en 
| Wedneſday; and is diſtant from London 119 miles. 


| the year after the Norman-Conqueſt) is a very ancient town. 
In the reign of Edward III. the church was given to the abbey 
of Cirenceſter; but at the diſſolution of religious houſes it was 


annexed to Wincheſter-College, to which it formerly belonged. 
| It is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, with a heavy clumſy tower, 
but has ſix muſical bells. This town is governed by nine capital 
4 houſe-keepers, called burgeſſes, who chooſe two bailiffs to diſ- 
charge the executive part of their offices; and by them, with all 
the inhabitants who pay ſcot and lot, are choſen the members 


| to ſerve in parliament. | 
at the uſual time of the common ſort ; but the ſtories which are 
are all built in ſo irregular a manner, and ſo detached from each 


Milbourne-Port contains about two hundred houſes, but they 


other, that the whole forms a very diſagreeable appearance, there 
being ſcarce any part that deſerves the name of a ſtreet. It has a to- 
lerable good week]y-market; and is diſtant from Logdon 115 miles. 

At CoRTinN-DINHAM, alittle village in the neighbourhood of 
Milbourne-Porst, as ſome men were digging in a field in the year 
1723, by ſound a Roman urn, containing a great number ot 
coins, molt of Which were of the Emperor M. Antoninus. 

At NoRTH-CADBURY, which is a large village in this neigh- 
bourhood, the Lady Bortreaux founded a chauntry in the reign of 
Henry V. for four prieſts and a rector. In the next reign it was 
augmented by her ſon William, Lord Bortreaux, and made into a 
college of ſecular prieſts, which remainedtill the general diſſolution 
of religious houſes. Some miles off, in the pariſh of South-Cadbury, 


are the remains of a noble monument of Roman greatneſs, which, 
ſent the manor is part of the eltate of his grace the Duke of 
| | Romans. 
| {till in fine preſervation. 


according to the learned Dr. Stukeley, was the prætorium of the 
It is a vaſt camp, called Camulet, by Cambden, and 


ſtones, covered with earth, the entrance being from the Caſt; 
and in the wars between the Saxons and Britons, it was uſ.4 as 


| a garriſon by the latter. 


YEOvViIL, which 1s a large, populous town, is under the go- 
vernment of a 8 and twelve burgeiles, It is a g cat 
thoroughſare to Devonſhire and the Land's-End, and has ſcveral 


1 


good iuns; but the houſes are irregularly built, and the ſtreets 
narrow 


deprived the ancient Britons of all hopes of regaining their inde- 


In April 1747 this town ſuffered greatly by fire, moſt of the 


| Mir BOURNE-PORT (which is mentioned in Doomſday-Book 


The rampart conſiſts chiefly of great 
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\ narrow. and il} paved. The church'is a large, ancient Gothic [| place of Fee ſecurity. Tt is a manor, and is governed h ' 
| 51 


Near it is an encellen 


ſtructure, with a high tower, and a ring of ſix good bells. The 
_. town-hall is a handſome. edifice, and there is a charity-{chool 


for boys, who are clothed and educated. . Vaſt quantities 


of gloves are manufactured here, ſaid to be the belt in this 
-part 'of hor maya and large ſums of money are annually 
brought to this place by the ſale of that commodity... Yeovil 
has a weekly-market on Friday; and is diftant from London 
E. 5 55 e TS | | | 
 *CHARD, a place of great antiquity, was formerly very con- 

ſiderable, having ſent repreſentatives to parliament in the time 
of Edward I. and during ſeveral of the ſycceeding reigns ; but 
it has long been diveſted of that privilege. The ſtreets are wide 
and well built, and the town lies high ; a ſpring riling in one 
of the-ſtreets, may, by placing one's foot in it, be direied into 
either the North or South-ſeas, or both by dividing the ſtream. 


| 


| 


and qualified for the uni verſity. The hall where the Juſtice, 3 


— 


| 
| 


| 


The market is in the middle of the town, where there is a | 
communication with four ſtreets, the ſides of which are-watered | 


ſeveral ſmall brooks or ſtreams. ' The church is a noble 
Gothic edifice, and there are two alms-houſes for the aged 
both ſexes; and near the town are ſeveral fulling-mills for the 
uſe of the clothiers. The weekly-market is on Monday ; and 
the town is diſtant from London 141 miles. „„ 
South=Eaſt of Chard, on the borders of Dorſetſhire, is a ſmall 


town called CREWKERNE, ſituated in the high road to Exeter. 


Here is a noble church and an excellent grammar-fchool, with 
ſeveral good inns. It has a weekly-market on Saturday; and 
is diſtant from London 132 miles. © | 8. 

From the four mile 
both the North and South-ſeas may be ſeen. : 

North of this village is another called SouTH-PETHERTON, 
ſituated on the banks of the river Parret ; and the epithet South 
was added, to diſtinguiſh it from NorTH-PeETHERTON, which 

is about ſixteen 15 to the North-Weſt of this place. In 
former times this village was famous for being the reſidence of 
Ina, king of the Weſt-Saxons, at which time it had ſeveral con- 
ſiderable buildings; but at preſent it does not contain any thing 
remarkable. : „„ e 

To the Eaſt of South-Petherton is a village called Mox TA- 
CUTE, where the Earl of Moreton and Cornwall, brother - in- law 
to William the Conqueror, built a caſtle on the top of a hill, 
and a priory for Cluniac monks at the bottom. The caſtle is 
totally deſtroyed, but there are ſome remains of the priory, which 
are kept in repair, and make an agreeable reſidence; for though 
* not a regular building, yet it is very convenient and hand- 

Ome. 8 „ He's | 5 : i s 

Here is a noble old ſeat, built in the Gothic ſtyle, the re- 
ſidence of Edward Phelips, Eſq. whoſe ſon is member for the 
county. | SK als BS a | N 

TVELCHESTER, or ILCHESTER; is a very ancient town, on 
the banks of the river Ivel, over which there is a large ſtone 
bridge. It e ee ſome to be the Iſchalis of Antoninus, 
ande- that it was alſo a Roman ſtation. At the Conqueſt it was 
a place of conſiderable ſtrength, having a caſtle encompaſſed 
with a double wall. The town is a borough by preſcription ; 
and in the reign. of Edward III. the itinerant juſtices were 
ordered to hold the aſſizes here, although they are now alter- 
nately held at Taunton, Wells, and ee ; but it is (till 
the county-town, where the courts are held, the gaols kept, and 
the knights of the thire choſen, though the moſt wretched 
ruinated place in it. 5 | | 
One William Dacus, in the beginning of the reign of 
Henry III. founded an hoſpital, where poor travellers were 
lodged and refreſhed ; but in the reign of Henry VIII. it was 
converted into a free-chapel, and deſtroyed at the difſolution of 
religious houſes. ' At preſent the-e'is.only one church in Ivel- 
_ Cheſter, although it had four at the Reformation. However, 
there is no doubt but it was once very conſiderable, as great 
heaps of ruins are ſtill to be ſeen, and many ſtone coffins have 
been dug up near where the ancient wall ſtood. - 

The 
part of the town, and 58 
ruins of the wall. This p | 

principal ſupport depends on thoſe who come to attend the 
-courts. It'1s governed by two bailiffs, aſſiſted by twelve bur- 
geſſes; and the election of members to ſerve in 8 is 
by all the inhabitants who ay ſcot and lot. The weekly- 
market is on Wedneſday ; if the town is diſtant from London 
128 miles. 11 | | Oe ME) NN 9 0 

Near Ivelcheſter is a place called King's-Moor, where the 
races are kept, and it is conſidered by ſportſmen as one of the 
beſt courſes in the kingdom. 2385 


coins have been found near the 


$OMERTON, from whence the county derives its name, isa 


place of great antiquity. Aſſer tells us, that under the Anglo- 
Sealy it was always conſidered as the chief town in the county, 
though it afterwards fell to decay, and is at preſent only an 
inconſiderable place. It is, however, finely ſituated on a branch 
of the river Parret, and the air about it is reckoned remarkably 


ſweet and pleaſant, It was often the reſidence of the Weſt- | 


Saxon kings, who built a ſtrong caſtle here, which was uſed as 


A mn Bir yay years after. When Edward the Black 


Prince had taken John, King of France, priſoner, he was re- 


moved from the caſtle of Hertford to that of Somerton, as a 


oman fofſe-way runs acroſs the centre of the principal 


one, between Crewkerne and Chard, | 
_ = 


ace is not very populous, and its 


—_ . — 


* . 


| 
of 
| for Benedictine monks, built and endowed by King Athelſtan 


| : 
| 
[ 


| * 
| 
! 


ailiff choſen annually-from among the inhabitants, 
The church is an ancient edifice. 
free ſchool, where youth are inſtructed in the learned lan 


meet to do buſineſs, is in the middle of the town, and there; 
alms-houſe for, eight poor women. The -houſes ME 
low, but the ſtreets are well paved; and proviſions are . 
TW 7 
Cloſe to the town is a common, conſiſting of about 20... 
acres of land, where all the inhabitants have a right to fob ther 
cattle | erg A grant of this having been made by Char 
to the Earl of Lindſey, anceſtor to the Earl of Ancaſter dh, 
noble family difputed the title with the inhabitants; bue th 
common not being crown- land, the judges delivered it as their 
opinion, that no grant could be legally made, but by the Fu 


ſent of parliament. Somerton has a-weekly-market on Tueſday; 
dv. 


and is diſtant from London 127 miles. 

LAN GroRTr, the next place we came to, is ſituated ne 
a peninſula called 'Muchelnay, where was formerly an abbe 
The place is exceeding Laar but not the leaſt remains of 
the building are now to 

yet it is very neat, and has ſeveral good inns. It is pleaſant] 
ſituated on a riſing ground near the river Parret, which bei a 


navigable, barges are continually paſſing with coals and other 


ward I. ſent: reprefentatives to parliament ; but ſome years after, 
| baving ne lected to obey the ſummons, that privilege was taken 

he towrr is at 1 under the government of 2 
ſted | 


| 
4 
| 
4 


goods. It is an ancient borough, in the reign of Ed. 


portrieve and recorder, aſſiſted by their proper officers. It has 


a' week! y-market On Saturday; and is diſtant fr Om London 


- 


132 miles. | : | 
Between Langport and Bridgewater is a place called tj» 


ISLAND OF ATHELNEY, famous in hiſtory for being the 
| ſpot where Alfred found an aſylum from the fury of the Pa- 


gan Danes. When thofe barbarians had over-run this part 
of the iſland, that prince concealed: himſelf here, with ſeveral 


of his nobles, waiting till Providence ſhould furniſh him witk 


the means of delivering his country from flavery, and regain- 
ing the throne of his royal anceſtors. Here the prince and his 
followers had nothing to ſubſiſt on, except a few fiſh, which 
they caught and dreſſed in the beſt manner they could, only that 


the king went ſometimes to the cottage of a poor ſhepherd, who 


treated him with great kindneſs; for which Alfred afterwards 
gave him a proper education, and beſtowed on him the biſhopric 
of Wincheſter. * A rt | On 

The king having ſubdued the Danes, and eſtabliſhed peace and 
order among his ſubjects, founded a monaſtery in this iſland, 
dedicated to St. Cuthbert, which remained till the general diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes. In the year 1764, as ſome labourers 
were. digging near where the monaſtery ſtood, they diſcovered 
the foundation of the church, together with part of a tomb, 


' which contained nothing but a ſquare hollow ſtone, with a flat 


lid, or cover, and in it were found ſome decayed bones and a 
piece of cloth. 'Under one of the pillars was a medal with a 


Saxon inſcription, by which they learned that Alfred had founded | 


the place. | 

Pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Parret, is 
BRIDGEWATER, a large and populous town. It is one of 
the moſt conſiderable in the county, being not only a place 
of t merchandiſe, but alſo a very great thoroughfare; 
wm t it has many good inns for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. | | | 
William the Conqueror a gave the manor of this town 
to Walter de Doway, one of his followers; and King John 
erected it into a borough, in favour of William de Brivere, 
at that time Lord of Bridgewater, who. built a caſtle, and 
an hoſpital for thirteen poor people, which, according to 
the cuſtom of thoſe. times, had a ſmall chauntry, where 
maſs was ſaid, and other offices performed. This nobleman 
built the quay, and began the ſtone. bridge over the river, 
but did not hve to ſee it completed. Lord Bridgewater d- 
ing without heirs, the manor was given to one Thomas 
Trivet, a Corniſh man, who finiſhed what the other had be- 

un. Soon after this it became a flouriſhing place, and ws 
one of the firſt towns ſeized by the barons in the reign of 
Henry III. as a place of great importance. Its charters were 
renewed and confirmed by Edward II. and 11I. and Edward 
IV. renewed its privileges, ſettled the limits of the corporation, 
and changed the name of its principal magiſtrate from bailiff t 
that of mayor. | | 

In the civil wars Bridgewater was firſt garriſoned by the pa- 
liament's army, but ſoon after taken by the royaliſts, who ke! 
it till the concluſion of the war, during which time many of the 
neighbouring gentry, who adhered to the king, depoſited the! 
money, and other effects, in the place; ſo that when Cromwel 


took it, he found above 100, oo0l. in money, beſides great 


of ammunition. | 

The Duke of Monmouth was proclaimed king at Bridgew#'% 
and lodged ſome time in the caſtle. The royal army ha! 
approached as far as Weſton, about three miles from Bridge 
water, encamped on a moor, having a ditch in their 


The 
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ſeen. Though this is a ſmall town, 
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© ho knew: his men were but ill diſciplined, thought 
that difadeantage by ſtratagem 3. for which purpoſe 
4 out in the night, and was near the king's army 


he marche as diſcovered: The battle began at day- break, but 


before e under the command of Lord Grey, fled at 
Monmontt's wares who was a Papilt, ee. 
the arts he: foot, who were chiefly 'compoſed of raw re- 
che dul 5, nerletlhire, fought much better than cquld have been 
cron: 3 from men ünacquainted with military diſcipline; but 
| expecte verpowered by the fire of the artillery, they fled in 
being fuſion, when the king's army purſuing them, above 
prone killed, and 1500 taken priſoners. 'Thoſe of the 
2000 2 ho eſcaped fled to Bridgewater, but no perſon daring 
od profes any aſhſtance, great numbers periſhed in the ſtreets, 
a pe ſtof the ſurvivors were hanged by order of thoſe mer- 
Rac Judge Jefferies and General Kirk. | 
cile 0 ewater is at preſent a flouriſhing town, and carries on a 
wif Scderable trade to Wales, Ireland, Newfoundland, Vir- 
ow? 5 5 Weſt-Indies, and the Mediterranean. The corpo- 
nia, is exceeding rich, poſſeſſing lands to the value of 10,000. 
eee = The town is governed by a mayor, recorder, two 
Amen and twenty-four common-council, beſides a town- 
" ck, water-bailiff, and two ſerjeants at mace; and the repre- 
ae are chofen by ſuch of the inhabitants as pay ſcot and 
3 ſpacious ſtructure; and the ſpire is the moſt lofty of any in 
this ae of the kingdom. There is alfo a large elegant ineet- 
in houſe for the uſe of Proteſtant-Diſſenters, great numbers of 
| the inhabitants being of that denomination. | Near the church 
js a free-ſchool, a very handſome edifice built of free-ſtone. The 
town-hall is alſo a large building, under which is a reſervoir, 
from whence the inhabitants are ſupplied with water. This 
town "gives the title of Duke to the noble tamily of Egerton, 
whoſe anceſtor, Lord Eleſmere, was lord-chancellor of England 


Thurſday ; and is diſtant from London*142 miles. : 
North of Bridgewater, near the influx of the Parret, is a 
village called HUNTSPILL,* which is exceeding large, and con- 


8 3 / | 
" tains a great number of inhabitants. 


where Robert de Courcy, one of the barons in the reign of 
King Stephen, founded a religious houſe, for Benedictine nuns 
but not the leaſt remains are now to be ſeen. ; 
At a place called STOKE-COURCY, about five miles from this 
| place, William de Courcy, butler to King Henry II. built a 
ſtrong caſtle, which remained till the wars between the houſes 
of York and Lancaſter, -in the reign of Henry VI, when it was 
taken and burnt hy the Lord Bonvile. It is beautifully ſituated 


There is alſo in this village an old Gothic church, dedicated to 
St. Andrey, belonging to the abbey of Lolley in Normandy. 
vered 'TAUNTON, the next place we viſited, is pleaſantly ſituated on 
tomb, the banks of the river Tone, from whence it was anciently called 
a flat Tonetown. It is one of the moſt conſiderable places in this 
and a county; and in the time of the heptarchy was the ſeat of Ina, 
ith a King of the Weſt-Saxons. This manor was given to the Biſhop 
inded of Wincheſter by Queen Emma, and at preſent it belongs to 
that ſee. The caſtle built by King Ina was demoliſhed by his 
et, is wife; but another was afterwards erected by one of thoſe pre- 
ne of Jates on its ruins, part of which is {till remaining, and ſerves 
as a hall for the county-courts and aſſizes. / 
Taunton-Caſtle was twice in poſſeſſion of the rebels under 
Perkin Warbeck, in the reign of Henry VII. One Flammock, 
a Corniſh lawyer, and Michael, a blackſmith, having con- 
junCtively raiſed a body of men, marched to "Taunton, ſeized 


reſuge in it; but the King's forces obliged them to abandon the 
town. Not long after which Warbeck took poſſeſſion of it 


remained a place of great ſtrength till the civil wars in the laſt 
century, when the parliament got poſſeſſion of it, but were after- 
wards driven out by the Marquis of Hertford. "The royaliſts, 
however, did not long enjoy this victory; for it was ſoon after 
taken by Colonel Blake. It was afterwards beſieged by a party 
of the royal army under Lord Goring ; but Blake defended it 
Ul he was relieved. - 255 | | 
Taunton was one of the moſt forward places in oppoſing the 
arbitrary meaſures of Charles I. This brought on it the revenge 
of his ſon Charles II. who, at the Reſtoration, demoliſhed the 
caſtle, and took away the charter of incorporation from the town. 
It remained without a charter for feventeen years, during which 
time it was governed by portrieves and conſtables ; but at length 
Biſhop Mew procured a new charter from the offended monarch, 
and 1t is now governed by a mayor, recorder, two aldermen, 
twenty-four capital burgeſſes, a town=clerk, two conſtables, two 

portrieves, and two ſerjeants at mace. Befides theſe magiſtrates, 
tiere are fix gentlemen, who act as Juſtices of the peace within 
the borough. The mayor and aldermen are cholen annually 
by the burgeſſes; and the portrieves have the benetit of the 
ſtandings in the markets, which are let upon leaſe at near gol. 
a year. The mayor's officers have no power to arreſt; nor is 
there any priſon here, except a bridewell for vagrants ; debtors 
and criminals being ſent to the county-gaol at Ilcheſter, 

0. 42, | 


Bridgewater has onty one church, but it is a handſome. 


in the -reign of James I. It has a good weekly-market on | 


To the Weſt of this is another village called CANNINGTON, 


on a riſing ground, and commands a very extenſive proſpect. 


the caſtle, and murdered the provoſt of Penryn, who had taken 


himſelf, but was ſoon routed by the Devonſhire forces. It | 


— 


| 


— 
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The ſtreets of this town are in general wide and handſome 3 
and the market-houſe, over which is the town-hall, is a large 
and convenient building. There is a fine bridge of ſix arches 
over the river Tone. Here are two good churches, one of 
which, dedicated to St. Mary-Magdalen, is a Tpacious and beau- 
tiful ſtructute, having a high ſquare tower, with ſtately pinna- 


cles adorned with carved Work. Among other monuments 


within this church, is one to the memory of Robert Gray, Eſq. 
A native of this town who being left a poor helpleſs orphan, 


went as an errand-boy to London; in this ſtate he behaved ſo 


well, that his maſter todk him apprentice; and when out of his 
time ſet him up in buſineſs, in which he had ſo much ſucceſs, 
that he acquired a great fortune, and returned in his old age to 
Taunton. ATE 


"This gentleman founded, among other benevolent acts, an 


hoſpital here for ſix men and ten women, who have each two 


ſhillings a week : the men have a gown every year, and the 
women a waiſtcoat and petticoat once in three years. Here are 


ſeveral meeting-houſes for Proteſtant-Diſſenters, and an academy 


where perſons intended for Diſſenting-teachers are educated. 


There is alſo an excellent free-ſchool, well endowed; and an | 
| Huiſh; Eſq. a native of the town, 
tor thirteen decayed tradeſmen, who have each two ſhillings and 


alms-houſe founded by - 


{ixpence a week, and a gown every three years. Mrs. Dorothy 
Henley likewiſe erected a row of alms-houſes for twenty poor 


men and women. - 


There was formerly, without the Eaſt-gate of the town, a 
prtory tor black canons, founded by William Giffard, Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, in the reign of Henry I. It was dedicated to 


St. Peter and St. Paul, and at the diſſolution of religious houſes 


was valued at 2861]. 8s. 10d. per annum. 
The inhabitants of Taunton are computed to be about 8,000, 


part of whom are employed in the manufactures of ſerges, du- 


roys, ſhalloons, and other forts of woollen ſtuffs, in the 
weaving of which children of five years old, properly inſtructed, 
are capable of earning their own maintenance. This town 
ſends two members to parliament ; but the qualification of 


the electors is very ſingular. All pot-wabblers, that is, all 
thoſe who dreſs their own viQuals, are entitled to vote; and, 

in order to qualify themſelves, the inmates, or lodgers, take - 
care to have a fire lighted in the ſtreet ſome time before the 
election, where they dreſs their victuals publicly, that their 


votes may not be called in queſtion. Taunton has two weekly- 


| markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and is diſtant from 


London 143 miles. ä 


In 1685, when the Duke of Monmouth landed in the Weſt of 
England, he eſtabliſhed his head quarters at Taunton, and 


' proclaimed himſelf King. As many of the inhabitants of 'Faun- 
ton, beſides thoſe from the neighbouring towns, were enemies to 


Popery, they had followed the duke's ſtandard, and therefore 


were marked out as victims to the fury of James II. and the 


malice of his ſpiritual directors. 

General Kirk, a monſter of cruelty, was ſent againſt the 
rebels into thoſe parts, where he ordered great numbers of 
the priſoners to be hanged up, without any form of trial. 
Nay, it appears, that this'wretch, who had been many years an 


officer at Tangier, even enjoyed a ſatisfaction at the ſight of 
- thoſe barbarities ; and ſuch of his ſoldiers as exerted themſelves 
moſt, he diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Lambs. 


After inviting his officers to an entertainment, he, during dinner, 


cauſed thirty men to be hanged, viz. ten at a time, being ſur- 


rounded by ſoldiers, with colours flying, drums beating, and 


muſic playing. But the following inſtance of his brutality, 4s 
not, perhaps, to be equalled in the annals of any Chrittian - 
country: A young gentleman among the unhappy priſoners being 
condemned to die, his wife (or, according to Biſhop Burnet, his 


ſiſter) fell on her kees before the general, and with tears begged 
his life. This, inſtead of moving his pity, only inflamed his 


luſt, He told the afflicted petitioner, that if ſhe would conſent 


to lie with him, he would grant her requeſt. Earneſt to fave gl} 
that was dear to her in the world, but unwilling to proſtitute 
her perſon to the Juſt of a lawleſs ruffian, ſhe heſitated for ſome 
time, though at lait ſubmitted. But how is it poſſible to deſcribe 
what ſhe telt, when, being led to the window in the morning, 
the inhuman monſter ſhewed her the young gentleman hanging 


dead on a fign-poſt before the houſe. Shame, remorſe, and 
diſtraction ſeized her mind: ſhe was carried home, and died 


within a few, days after. 


The conduct of the general was, however (if poſſible) exceeded 


by that of the chief- juſtice Jefferies, who perſuaded the unhappy 
priſoners to plead guilty, which having done, he immediately 
ordered them to be hanged, as ſoon as led from the bar, without 
even indulging them with the privilege of ſpeaking to any of their 
friends. Theſe endrmities made ſo deep an impreſlion onhe 
minds of the people, that when the Prince of Orange landed, 
about three years after, they flocked in great numbers to his 
ſtandard, and were greatly inſtrumental in promoting the Reyo- 
lution. : | 

'The country round Taunton, for thirty miles in circumference, 
is called the VALE OF TAUNTON, or TaunTON-DEan. It is 
ſo remarkable for its fertility, that it requires little manure, It 
is divided into five hundreds, and theſe ſubdivided into ten 
collections, each having a bailiff to collect the biſhop's rents, 
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being all annexed to the ſee of Wincheſter, and amount to above 


one thouſand pounds a year. 
Pleaſantly ſituated on the ri 
Taunton, is a ſmall town, called ö 
not contain any thing that merits particular notice, except its 
church, which is a noble edifice. It has a weekly-market on 
Tueſday; and is diſtant from London 119 miles. 

WEL&SINGTON, a {mall town, 
Tone, about four miles South-Weſt of Taunton, is chiefly 


noted for its manufacture of ſerges, druggets, and ſeveral other 


ſorts of woollen ſtuffs. The church is a large old Gothic ſtruc- | 
tute; and near it is an hoſpital for ſix poor men, and as many 


women, The town has a weekly-market on Thurſday; and is 
diſtant from London 152 miles. | "4:8 
W1veELsCOMB, which was formerly a place of ſome con- 
ſequence, 1s now fallen to oy. and does not contain any thing 
_ worthy of notice, except an, hoſpital for twelve poor people, 
founded and:endowed by Sir John Coventry. It has a weekly- 
market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 159 miles. 
Near Wivelſcomb is a village called MiLVERTON; on the 
banks of a ſmall river that falls into the Tone. It was 
formerly a borough, and remarkable for being one of thoſe 
in this county that excuſed itſelf from ſending repreſentatives to 
arliament. 0 | 


Pleaſantly ſituated on the river Ex is an agreeable town, called 


Dor vrxromn; and being on the high road from London to 


Cornwall, it has ſeveral good inns for the accommodation of 


travellers. There is a ſtone bridge of five arches over a branch | 


of the Ex ; and near the town were formerly lead mines, but at 
preſent they 
on Saturday ; and the town is diſtant from London 169 miles. 

To the North of Dulverton is an agreeable village called 
KinG's-BRUMPTON, which was formerly a very conſiderable 
place; but at preſent does not contain any thing worthy of 
notice. 5 

Pon lock is 2 . 
erxtremity of the county, but the coaſt is very bold and romantic. 
Near it is a harbour for ſmall veſſels, ſome trade being carried 
on from hence to the different ports at the mouth of the Severn. 
The town has a weekly- market on Thurſday; and is diſtant 

from London 172 miles. | Wy 207 ed SY 

This place is celebrated in hiſtory for an event which hap- 

ned in the year 1047, during the reign of Edward the Con- 
feſſor. 

king's ſiſter, being on a viſit to his brother-in-law, paſſed by 
Dover in his return; when one of his retinue being refuſed 
acceſs to a lodging which had been aſſigned him, attempted 
to force his way, and wounded the _ 


on each ſide were killed, and Euſtace himſelf, being overpowered 
with numbers, was obliged to have recourſe to flight. "He then 
haſtened to court, where he repreſented the affront he had re- 
|. ceived, King Edward, who had been educated in France, and had 
imbibed their notions of government, ordered Earl Godwin to 
march with a body of forces, and lay the town waſte; but Godwin, 
* who was equally brave in his actions and words, refuſed to obey 
the royal command, chooſing rather to ſubject himſelf to danger, 
than deprive the innocent of their lives, or ſacrifice the liberty 
ol his countrymen to the pert inſolence of foreigners. : 

The king being jealous of the great power of Godwin, laid 
hold of this pretence to baniſh him and his ſons. The Earl 
ſhipped his treaſure on board a ſmall. ſquadron at Boſham in 
Suilex, and ſailed to Flanders, while Harold and Leofwin, two 
of his ſons, retired to Ireland, where they were kindly enter- 
tained by one of the princes of that country. Harold returned 
ſome years after with a formidable fleet, and landed at Porlock, 
but being oppoſed by the people, he deſtroyed the town, putting 
all the inhabitants to the ſword. 

At the mouth of a ſmall harbour that runs into the Briſtol- 
Channel is MINEHEAD, a very ancient town. It was a borough 
in the time of the Saxons, and was given by the Conqueror 
to Sir William de Mohun. Jt was formerly governed by a 

portrieve; but Queen Elizabeth having granted it a charter of 
incorporation, it has ever ſince been under the/ direction of two 
conſtables, who are choſen annually at the court-leet of the 
manor. The town is but ill built, though many wealthy mer- 
chants conſtantly reſide in it. It is divided into three parts, viz. 
Upper-Town, Lower-Town, and Key-Town : the latter is by 


— 


far the oldeſt. Here is a good cuſtom-houſe; and their trade is 


chiefly to Ireland and coaſtwiſe. Minehead has a weekly-market 
on, Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from London 166 miles. 


A little to the North-Eaſt of Minehead, on the ſea-coaſt, | 


__— to the Briſtol-Channel, is DuysTtR, a very ancient 
town. It had a caſtle during the Saxon heptarchy, which at the 
Conqueſt was given to Sir William de Mohun, from. whoſe 
family, by the marriage of an heireſs, it came to that of the 
Lutterels, and is now the feat of J. Fownes Lutterel, Eſq. M. P. 
tor Minehead. This caſtle ſutfered conſiderably during the 
civil wars in the reign of Charls I. for having been garriſoned 
by that unfortunate prince, it was beſieged by General Blake, who 
took it for the parliament, and afterwards demoliſhed great part 
of its fortifications z notwithitanding which, it is at preſent one 


yer Tone, a little to the Eaſt of 
ORTH-CURRY; but does | 


Euſtace, Count of Bologne, who had married Goda, the 


* 


* 


are not much attended to. The weekly-market is 


ſmall dirty place, ſituated ſix miles Eaſt of the | 


er of the | houſe in | 
the conteſt. A tumult then enſued, in which near twenty perſons | 
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| keeper of the records in the Tower, that he ſaw his 
| perſecutor ſuffer death by the hands of the common exec 


I Boſworth, built them a fine church, which is ill 


* 


Il kerſeys, which are ſold for exportation to the merchan;; of 
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wholly, unknown. The friars, jealous of the riſing fame of Bacon, 


| returned to his native country, and ſettled at Oxford, where he 


| 


| II called al a ing <2 wherein he condemned all ſorts 
ſituated likewiſe on the river | 


| - carry burnt kelp to Briſtol, for the uſe of the glaſs-houſes, ' 


of the fineſt ſpots in Great- Britain, having around it 
eſt aſſemblage of whatever conſtitutes magnificence, 
variety in a proſpect; the caſtle ſtanding on the Point of 
100 feet above the town, and is kept up in the original ac 
taſte. This caſtle was remarkable for being the priſon of gute | 
mous Mr. Prynne, Who in the reign of Charles I. ee la 
' repreſentations. For this offence he was brought beton ee | 
of Star- Chamber, had his ears cut off at two different times ep, 
being ſeverely whipped, and twice expoſed on the pillory, ſidez 
When Laud, the archbiſhop, and er officio preſidem 
court, 53 Prynne's ſentence, he pulled off his ca 
gave glory to God. It was but a few years after, 
latter was releaſed by order of the long parliament, and 
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It was erected near an old-abbey built by the Mohuns . l 
after the Conqueſt, It is in ihe hope * a Chthedral fem, 
ſtately tower in the middle of the croſs; and near it are o 
remains of the abbey, which was founded for Benedictine en 
This place carries on a conſiderable trade in the manufactory | 


King Henry VII. as a reward to the inhabitants of 
for having exerted themſelves in his favour at the 


; Briſtol,” It formerly ſent repreſentatives to parliame 
long loſt that privilege. It has a week! 
is diſtant from London 16g miles. | 
WATCHET, the laſt town we ſhall mention in this county is 
a ſea-port, ſituated at the mouth of, a ſmall river, about * 
miles to the Eaſt of Dunſter. It is a place of great antiquit 
and often mentioned in hiſtory for the ravages committed by th 
-Daniſh barbarians. According to the rolls of parliament, it ſent 
repreſentatives in theTeign of Edward I. but, like Dunſter, has 
long lott that privilege, though the reaſon is unknown. It wa; 
formerly a place of great trade; but neglecting to keep their pier 
and harbour in proper repair, it fell into a bal ſtate; and 
at preſent there are only a few ſmall ſhips belonging to the toun, 


nt, but has 
y-market on F riday; ang 


70 have a fort of pebble-ſtones on the ſhore here, which the 
neighbouring farmers burn into lime, and uſe it both as a manure 
for the land, and a cement in building; and the cliffs abound 
with fine alabaſter. Watchet is diſtant from London 158 miles, 
Three miles from Watchet is a village called Ol D-CIIVr, 
where the people gather great quantities of ſea liver-wort, which 
is found on the rocks at low-water, and being cleaned and pickled, 
is ſent to different parts of the kingdom as a fine fiſh- ſauce; it is 
alſo found at Dunſter and Minehead. 
3 ; i 
OF THE COUNTY OF SOMERSET, 


Roc ER Bacon, the greateſt philoſopher of his time, was 
born towards the latter-end of the reign of King John, either at 
or near Ivelcheſter. Having ſtudied ſome time, at Oxford, he 
went to the univerſity of Paris, where he acquired conſiderable - 
reputation for his knowledge in logic and phyſic. When he had 
finiſhed his ſtudies, he became a Franciſcan friar; but having a 
ſoul ſuperior to vulgar prejudices, he would not give his aſſent to 
any propoſition in philoſophy, unleſs it was either ſupported by 
rational evidence, or proved by vulgar demonſtration. 

His mechanical genius in particular was very fertile, and he 
formed many curious machines in optics, at that time almoſt, if not 


were determined on his deſtruction, and having collected ſome 
paſſages from his writings, they accuſed him of hereſy; upon 
which he was thrown into priſon, where he remained for ſcveral 
ears. 

When Nicholas IV. was advanced to the papal chair, Bacon 
appealed to his holineſs; but the pope, who had been formerly 
friar, and. general of, the order, was as ignorant as the reſt of 
them, and therefore Mr. Bacon did not meet with the lea! 
redreſs. At length, by the intereſt of ſome worthy nobleman, 
he procured his liberty, but not till he was very old, when be 


died in the eightieth year of his age, and was buried in th: 
Franciſcan monaſtery in that city. | 

Sir James DrER, a very able lawyer, was born at Rounc- 
Hill, in this county, in the year 1311. After ſtudying in the 
univerſity of Oxford ſome years, he entered himſelf a ſtudent 
of the Inner- Temple, where he acquired a competent know- 
ledge of the laws of his country, and was called up to the bar, 
Being a member of the Houſe of Commons in the reign of 
Edward VI. he was choſen ſpeaker, and at the end of tht 
ſeſſion, called up to the degree of ſerjeant ; and during the reign 
of Queen Mary, he was ſucceſſively one of the judges of tſe 
Common-Pleas and King's-Bench. On the accetlion of Elizz- 
beth, he was appointed chief judge of the former, and this dignity 
he enjoyed till his death, which happened in 1581, in the ſcven- 
tieth year of his age. 8 | 

SAMUEL DANIEL, a very pleaſing poet, and judicious hiſtorian, 
was born at Taunton, in this county, in the year 1562. He 


received the rudiments of education at the free-ſchool of that 
| | town, 
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= 3 hence he removed to Oxford, and finiſhed his 
D 
rote he came to London; and was appointed poet-laurcat 


on the death of the celebrated Spencer; but this office having no 


ſalary at | 

i the acceſſion of James I. | 
9 of the chamber to Anne of Denmark, conſort of 
; wr ee ; and on the marriage of the Princeſs Elizabeth, he 
2 from court, and lived privately at Philip's- Norton in this 
"= where he died in 161999. 3 
Joux HaLzs, a learned and pious divine, was born at Bath 
in 1684. He was firſt educated at Eton-School, and afterwards 


I. when he was made one of 


at Merton-College in Oxford, where he was choſen a fellow, and 


* reek profeſſor. 
® 155 2 60 of, Dort was diſputing concerning the 
difference between the tenets of Calvin and Arminius, Hales 
embraced the o portunity of accompanying Sir Dudley Carleton, 
ho went at that time ambaſſador to the Hague. Upon their 
oe in Holland, Hales went to Dort, where being introduced 
= the ſynod by his friend and e Doctor Joſeph Hall, 
he attended to hear the debates, and ſent an account of each day's 
roceedings to the Engliſh ambaſſador at the Hague; and on his 
[turn to his own country publiſhed them. 

During the reign of harles I. he was ſummoned before 
Archbiſhop Laud, for writing an eſſay on ſchiſm, but inſtead of 
being puniſhed, he was preſented to a canonry in the chapel of 
Windſor ; he was, however, deprived of it ſoon after by order of 
the long parliament. In his old age he lived in a private houſe 
belonging to a poor widow at Eton, whoſe hufband had formerly 
been his ſervant, having nothing to ſupport himſelf except what 
aroſe from the ſale of his valuable library. He died in 1656, 
and was buried in the church-yard of Eton College. | 

ROBERT BLAKE, the pride of the Engliſh navy during the 
time of Cromwell's protectorate, was born at Bridgewater in 
this county, in the year 1598. He was educated firſt at the 
free-ſchool in that town, and afterwards at St. Alban's-Hall in 
Oxford. When he left the univerſity, he reſided near Bridgewater 
on a ſmall paternal eſtate, till 1640, when he was choſen a 
burgeſs in parliament for that corporation; and on the breaking 
out of the civil wars, he accepted a commiſſion in the parliament's 
army, in which ſtation he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in defending 
Taunton againſt the forces of Charles I. | | 

The parhament having engaged in a war with Holland, Blake 
entered into the ſervice, 'where he ſoon rofe to the higheſt com- 
mand, although he was then above forty years of age, and had 
never been at ſea before. Being poſſeſſed of undaunted courage, 
he engaged the Dutch fleet, and although commanded by their 
greatelt admirals, De Wit, De Ruyter, and Van Tromp, yet 
he defeated them without any material loſs. He afterwards failed 
up the Mediterranean, and cannonaded Tunis, burning ſeveral 
Tarkih'men of war, and, landing a body of forces, killed above 
three thouſand of the enemy. 3 his return home, he at- 
tacked Tripoly and Algiers, and compelled them to deliver up 
all their Chriſtian ſlaves. 

He continued in the navy after Cromwell had ſeized the 
government, telling the ſailors, that it was their duty to fight for 
their country, into whatever hands the government might fall. 
His laſt action was ſuch a one as would have been recorded with 
everlaſting honour by the ancient Grecks and Romans. In 1656, 
he ſailed from England, and engaged the Spaniſh fleet in the bay 
of Santa-Cruz, under a dreadful diſcharge of artillery from the 
ſurrounding forts and caſtles, deſtroying ſixteen plate-ſhips, with 
2 very inconſiderable loſs. He was ſoon afterwards ſeized with 
the ſcurvy and dropſy, and died on his return to England in 
Auguſt 1656, in his fifty-eighth year. 

he learned G1LBERT SHELDON was'the ſon of Roger Shel- 
don, ſervant to the Earl of Shrewſbury, and born at "Taunton in 
this county in the year 1598. He received the rudiments of 
learning at the free-ſchool of Taunton, from which he was re- 
moved, at the age of fifteen, to Trinity-College, Oxford, 
where having taken his degrees, he was elected a fellow of All- 
Souls-College. | 

After this he was appointed chaplain to the lord-keeper 
Coventry, who preſented him to a prebendary in Glouceſter- 
Cathedral, which he held with the living of Hackney in Middleſex. 
He was next elected warden of All-Soul's-College ; and during 
the civil- wars he ſtrictly adhered to his royal maſter, not forſaking 
him in any of his difficulties or diſtreſſes. NES 

His eccleliaſtical preferments being all feized by order of the 
parliament, he ſpent part of his time in retirement, and the reſt 
an viſiting the exiled nobility and gentry in France. But on the 
reſtoration of King Charles IT. he was appointed Biſhop of 
London; and in 1633 was tranſlated to Canterbury. He died at 
his palace at Lambeth on the gth of November 1677; and was, 
according to his own deſire, buried in Croydon church, which 


he had * and beautified. 


Joan Locks, one of the moſt celebrated philoſophers that this 
er any other country ever produced, was born at Wrington in this 
county, in the year 1632. He was ſome time a ſtudent in 
Weſtminſter-School, and afterwards in Chriſt-Church, Oxford, 
where he laid the foundation of thoſe excellent works which have 
done ſo much honour to his name, and ſuch ſignal ſervice to 
literature in general. 


agdalen-College. At the latter-end of the reign of 


ä 


that time annexed to it, he remained in low circum- {| 


: E 
While he reſided at Oxford, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
phyſic, in which he made ſuch progreſs, that the great Pr. 
Sydenham committed the reviſal of one of his pieces to Mr. Locke; 
and ſuch was the doctor's high opinion of his abilities, that in 
the dedication, he told him, he did not believe there was a 
greater man in exiſtence. e 
It was not Mr. Locke's intention to make phyſic his profeſſion 
in life, he only conſidered it as a ſcience leading to a more 
perfect knowledge of nature than could be acquired by ſpecula- 
tion. When he left Oxford, he came to London, and without 


ſoliciting the poſt, was appointed ſecretary to Sir William Swan, 
who was ſent on an embaſlly to ſome of the German princes. 


Soon after this, the great, though unfortunate Earl of Shaftſbury, 
appointed him one of the commiſſioners of trade, worth gol. 
per annum, which duty he diſcharged with an unſhaken fidelity, 
till his noble patron was deprived of the great ſeal ; yet Mr. 
Locke ſtill adhered to the earl under all the difficultics he had to 
ſtruggle with, in oppoſition to a vicious court; and when that 
noble lord was obliged to leave England, Mr. Locke went as a 
voluntary exile in his retinue; at which time he wrote his cele- 
brated work on the Human Underſtanding. 

When James II. ſet the law at defiance, by dif penſing with the 
penal ſtatutes, Mr. Locke, Dr. Burnet, and ſome others, then 
in Holland, laid the plan of the Revolution; and when the 
Prince of Orange embarked for England, thoſe gentlemen 
a&ompanied him. After the new government was ſettled, Mr. 
Locke was made commillioner of appeals, and ſome years after, 
one of the commiſſioners of trade, which he held till 1700, when 
his advanced age and infirmities obliged him to reſign that em- 
ployment, and retire to the houſe of Sir Francis Maſham, at 
Oates in Eſſex, where he died in 1704, and was buried in the 


church of that patiſh, under a ſmall monument, on which was 


an epitaph written by himſelftf. | 

RALPH CUDWORTH, ſon of Dr. Cudworth, rector of Aller 
in Somerſetſhire, was born at his father's houſe in that pariſh in 
the year 16 x 5 After receiving the rudiments of education; he 
was ſent to Emanuel-College in Cambridge, at that time the 
greateſt ſeminary for the Puritans in England. When he had 
taken his degree of maſter of arts, he became a tutor, and roſe 
to ſuch fame, that at one time he had no leſs than twenty-eight 
pupils, a thing very ſeldom known in any univerlity. He was not 


only a great mathematician, but alſo a profound linguiſt, being 


one. of thoſe concerned in the famous edition of the Polyglot 
ible. 

Upon his taking orders in the church, he was appointed rector 
of North-Cadbury in Somerſetſhire, and afterwards prebendary 
of Glouceſter; and at Cambridge he was firſt profeſſor of 
Hebrew, and afterwards maſter of Clare-Hall and Jeſus-College. 
He applied philoſophy and the mathematics to the proof of 
rational religion; and in Charles IT's. reign, when the nation 
was over-run with immorality, he ſet himſelf up as an advocate 
for its truth, and To" it by the moſt powerful and rational 
arguments, of whic 
entitled, The True Intellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe. He 
died at Cambridge the 28th of June 1688, and was buried 
in the chapel of Jeſus-College. | „„ 

GEORGE BULL, as great an advocate for the Athanaſian 
doctrine as ever appeared in England, was born at Wells in this 
county, in the year 1634. He was. firlt educated in the free- 
ſchool of that city, and afterwards at Exeter-College, Oxford. 

While he reſided at the univerſity, his tutors and maſters 
were all of the Preſbyterian perſuaſion, and he was obliged to 
conform to the externals of that religion, although he had early 
conceived the higheſt opinion of the Keipune and worſhip of the 
church of England. | 

At the Reſtoration, Mr. Bull was r to the rectory of 


„% 0 0 


tholic countries, that the famous Boſſu, Biſhop of Meaux, wrote a 


letter of thanks to the author. 


In the year 1706, when he was turned of ſeventy years of 


age, Queen Anne bes him to the ſee of St. David's, which 


he only enjoyed about four years, for he died at Brecknock on 
the 17th of February 1709, and was interrcd in the church of 
that town. | 

The celebrated Mrs. EL1ZaBETH Rows was born at Ivel- 
cheſter in this county, in the year 1674. She was the daughter 
of Mr. Walter Singer, a Diſſenting miniſter, who was poſſeſſed of 
a very ample fortune, and juſtly. eſteemed for his unaffected 
1ekY. / | 
F When ſhe was only twelve years old, ſhe began to write 
verſes ; and being on a viſit at the ſeat of Lord Weymouth, the 
honourable Mr. Thynne, ſon of that nobleman, was ſo ſtruck 
with the brightneſs of her talents, that he undertook to teach her 
the French and Italian languages, wherein ſhe made ſuch rapid 
progreſs, that ſhe was able to read and tranſlate Taſſo in a tew 

months. 4 a 
When her parents died, ſhe was leſt in poſſeſſion of a valuable 
eſtate 


he gave a ſpecimen in his admirable work, 
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He received the rudiments of learning at a private ſchool: bu 
Joſeph Andrews, he ridicules him under the name of Pagel 
Fruliber. He afterwafdsſpenit ſeveral years at Eton, and WR ” 
9 75 red with fy perſons, his fellow-ſtudents, who have fon 
done honour to their country, partieularly the Earl N 
and Lord Lyttleton. Ba E NT” 42 88 5 10 Chathay 
Upon his leaving Eton, his father ſent him to Holland wh 
he ſtudied the civil law in the univerſities of Leyden and Ut 8 
On his return to Englang, he wrote ſeveral pieces for the h, 5 
which had conſiderable fucceſs; and on the death of his moll 8 
he became poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 200l. per annum. This oF 
being ſufficient for his ſupport, he took chambers in the Tem * 
asd ſtudied the law wich fuch unwearied diligence, that fe Pe. 
BxxIAMIN RoBIxS, the celebrated engineer, was born at JI called up to the bar. In this profeſſion, however, he had "vg 
Bath in 1707, his father being one of the people called Quakers. If ſucceſs he wiſhed; fo that he was once more obliged to commer A 
He had but an indifferent education; but his genius ſurmounted If; a writer for the ſtage, and wrote ſeveral things, which Nous 
every difficulty, and before he had completed his twenty-firſt I him a temporary fubſiſtence. 2e e ; 
year, he was choſen a fellow of the Royal-Society. Fudge ſtudied [ He next publiſhed his Joſeph Andrews, Tom Jones, 2 d 
the mathematics, he wrote a learned defence of Sir Iſaac Newton's [| Amelia, each of which are admirable in their way, tough hs 


eſtate, and many propoſals of marriage were made her. by people 
in very, high rank; but ſhe refuſed. them all, and married Mr. 
Thomas Rowe, fon of Mr. Rowe, a Difſenting miniſter. in 
London, juſt returned from Leyden in Holland, in 170g, where 
| he had finiſhed his academical ſtudies. This happy pair, for the 
ſpace of five . years. enjoyed all the raptures of conjugal felicity ; 
at which period Mr. owe was ' ſeized with a conſumption, 
and died on the 1gth of May 1715, in the twenty-ninth year of 


HEE: „ . e 
Mrs. Rowe ſurvived her huſband twenty-two years; dying on 
the 26th of February 1737. She was the author of ſeveral I] 
excellent pieces on religious: ſubjects; among which that en- 
titled « Friendſhip in Death, in twenty Letters from the Dead 
to the Living.“ will ever be held in the higheſt eſtimation. | 


Fluxions againſt the objections of Dr. Berkley; and in 1742 pub-"J|. cuted on different plans. After this he was, appointed an a9;r 
liſhed his Finclples of Gunnery, wherein he carried that art to a 8 for the county of Middleſex, with a penſion out of the ub 
much higher degree of perfection than had been hitherto known. ic treafury, which was procured for him by the Duke of New. 
This gained him a ſmall place in the Tower, which he reſigned in JJ caltle and Mr. Pelham. . 
1749 for that of engineer- general to the Eaſt- India Company, and aca an" with the gout, and a complication of other dis. 
failed for their ſettlements, where he arrived in 1750; but the. [| orders, he reſigned his office to his half-brother, the late Sir John 
climate not agreeing with his conſtitution, he returned to Eng- J Fielding, and by the advice of his phyſicians, undertook a voy: 2 ] 
land, and died in July 1751. He aſſiſted Mr. Walter in com- | to Liſbon. This, however, did not produce the deſired elfe, I | 
piling the account of Lord Anſon's voyage. 10 being obliged to return to England ſoon after; when he wrote , I 
HENRY FIELDING, author of that pleaſing novel, Tom Jones, ||. humorous account of his voyage. He died in Auguſt 1 
and ſeveral other works, was born at Sharpham-Park, near II leaving behind him a widow and four children. His works 45 
Glaſtonbury, in this county, on the 22d of April in the year 1707. now publiſhed in twelve volumes duodecimo. 5 
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A INSPECTION TABLE roa rms COUNTY. | 
DEVONSHIRE, fituated in the Dioceſe of Exeter, and Province of Canterbury, N 
. rn en N 1 | — ny 3 þ * — 

1 . 5 3 | 3 Sends to Parliament Twenty- 
N Bounded by! : Extends Contains üx Members. * 
— | wn — 41. — 2 ö 12 —— — | — err | — 

omerſetſhire, on the Eaſt. In length ſixty-nine miles. 33 Hundreds, | The County, J 
ornwall, on the Weſt. In breadth ſixty- ſix miles. 1 City, | Exeter, ; 

The Briſtol-Channel on the] And is 200 miles in circum- 40 Market- Towns, | Totneſs, 

7 | ference. | 0 394 Pariſhes, | Plymouth, : 
The Engliſh-Channel, on the] 117 Vicarages, | Okehampton, £ 
F Garth. | ST 1733 Villages. | | Barnſtaple, v | 
1 | : 1 | Plymton, \s | 
15 | | Honiton, D 
Taviſtock, IB 
1 | | "Aſhburton, . 
| | Dartmouth, 
| 9 5 Bearalſtone, 
| | { Tiverton, J 


Tux NaTtuRAL HisTORY OF. THIS COUNTY. 


VN EVONSHIRE, while under the government of the 
Romans, was called Danmonii, or „tb the name 
being differently written by different authors. In the time of 
the Heptarchy it was under the Weſt-Saxons, when it received 
the name of 2 from the Britiſh words deunant and 
deuffnaynt, which ſignify deep vallies, moſt of the towns and 
villages being in a low ſituation; and from thence its preſent 
name is derived. | 
As this is a large county, and greatly diverſified with hills 
and vallies, the air and ſoil vary, according to the ſituation of 
the different parts. On the hills the air is very ſharp ; but in 
the vallies it is mild and ſerene. In the Weſtern parts, the ſoil 
is hard, mooriſh, and in general barren, fo that few ſheep can 
feed there; nor do they ever arrive at any great perfection. 
But this loſs is made up by the ground being extremely uſeful 
in the breeding of oxen, which are brought up by the graziers 
of Somerſetſhire and other parts, for the London- market. 

The Northern parts, near the Briſtol- Channel, have many 
fine downs, the foil of which being of à dry quality, produces 
excellent paſture ; and on theſe are fed prodigious numbers of 
ſheep. The other parts are well cultivated with lime, dung, and 
ſand, and yield large crops of corn, though not equal in quality 
to what grows near the South. | | 8 

Devonſhire, particularly towards the Eaſt, has a ſtrong ſoil, 
of a deep red, intermixed with loam, and produces great crops 

of corn, as alſo the beſt peas, cabbages, and carrots, in the king- 

dom. This part of the county has alſo excellent meadow and 
paſture ground, the moſt barren places being rendered fertile by. 
a ſhell- ſand brought from the coaſt. | In places remote from the 

. ſea, where this ſand cannot be eaſily obtained, they ſhave off 

the turf from the ground, which being burnt to aſhes, proves 
excellent manure. This method of agriculture, — y firſt 
uſed in this county, has been practiſed in many others ſince, and 
is diſtinguiſhed by the term, © Denſhiring the Land. 

The huſbandry in Devonſhire is not inferior to any in Eng- 
land; all that nature has denied being made up by the 3 
of the people. The Southern part is ſo well cultiyated, and ſo 
very fertile, that it is diſtinguiſhed by the name of © The Garden 
of Devonſhire.” | | 

The, principal rivers that water this county are, the Ex, the 
Tamar, the T owridge, the Tau, and the Plym. 


3 


The Ex is ws 7-38 to have been ſo called from Iſcau, 3 
Britiſh word ſignifying elder-wood, which grows in great abun- 
dance on its banks. It riſes in a barren tract of the country 
called Exmore, ſituated partly in the county, and partly in 
Somerſetſhire, near the Briſtol-Channel, and running Southward, 
| _ through the city of Exeter, after which it falls into the 
Engliſh-Channel at Exmouth. | 
N he Tamar riſes within three miles of the ſea, in the county 
of Cornwall, and running through a part of Devon, falls into 
the ſea near Plymouth. | | 
The Towridge riſes at the foot of a hill, about four miles 
from Hartland-Point, and running South-Eaſt, is joined by the 
Oke, with ſeveral other ſtreams. At Biddeford it becomes very 
large, and falls into the Briſtol-Channel two miles below that 
town, | | 
The Tau riſes in the hundred of Woonford, and running 
Northward to a village called Nummer, is joined by many 
ſmaller ſtreams. It afterwards receives other additions, and 
paſling Barnſtaple, falls into the Briſtol-Channel. 
. The P 
about feven miles, becomes a 
itſelf into Plymouth-Sound. | : 
There are many other rivers, in this county, ſome of which 
are conſiderable, and over the whole are 150 bridges. 

In Devonſhire there are alſo ſeveral convenient ports and 
harbours, from which the county is well ſupplied with fil, 
particularly ſalmon. The inhabitants likewiſe carry on a con- 
- {iderable trade in herrings and pilchards, 
| | Here are alſo ſeveral mineral ſprings, the moſt ſingular 4 
. which is called Laywell, ſituated in the village of Brixham, net 
Dartmouth. The water ebbs and flows ſeveral times in 4 
hour, and ſometimes appears like water boiling in a pot. [ti 
very clear, and is remarkable for being cold in ſummer, ® 
never freezing in winter. It has been thought by ſome tha 
this well has a communication with the. ſea, and to which the} 
| aſcribe its influx and reflux : but this cannot be, as the {ituatio 
of the well is conſiderably higher than the ſea, even at {p1%s 

tides. The moſt probable conjecture is, that its ſource is 19 
' ſubterraneous waters flowing from mines in the upper put 


[ 


lym riſes in the pariſh of Shepiſter, and after runni 
large ſtream, and at length emptis 


the hill to which it * 

This county was formerly famous for its mines; but ol 1 

years they have been all negſected. The ores conſiſted of 2 
up & 


tin, and ſilver, of which laſt, in particular, were dug | 


'EY 


TWO for each. 
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e bnd that, during the latter part of the reign 
| * ek miners extracted 700 pounds weight of filver, 
of Aer, ſent to the Mint in London for comage. Here are 


. quarries of good ſtone for-building, as alſo of flate for 
E 


covering houfes, great quantities of "WEN of Which are exported | 


ee n in fruit, particularly apples; and in many 


P aft 6 wo This article is in ſome years. ſo plentiful, that 
| "en common people drink it to exceſs while new; by means of 
nel: -y are frequently afflicted with a diſtemper ſomewhat 
— that, often terminates in a palſy. It is ſaid that not leſs 
we" 10,000 hotheads of cider are annually exported from this 
2 to London, and other places in the kingdom. 
2 The manufactures of this county are, ſhalloons, long-ells, 
narrow-cloths, ſerges, kerfeys, and bone-lace ; in which, toge- 
ther with corn, cattle, wool, ſea-fiſh, and other articles, a very 
trade is carried on, and large ſums of money brought to 
We lee of Devonſhire have ever been celebrated as 
a ſtrong and robuſt people, and in their diſpoſitions are very 
affable and courteous to itrangers. The whole may be divided 
into three clalles, viz. the learned (of whom there are more 
here than in any other county in the kingdom, owing to the 


huſbandmen. Queen Elizabeth, who was not only a good judge 
of human nature, but alſo well acquainted with her ſubjects, 
uſed to ſay of the Devonſhire. gentlemen, « "They were born 
courtiers.”” The merchants are very polite and ſociable; the 
working people, induſtrious; and the huſbandmen, plain, ſimple, 
and honeſt. They are not, however, without their vices, the 
principal of which are, drinking and ſmuggling; the firſt is 


| owing to the great number of men employed at one place in 


the woollen manufactures; and the ſecond to their communi- 
cation with the inhabitants of the iſlands of Jerſey, Guernſey, 


&c. | IEG ; 
It may be faid of this county, that for well-cultivated ground, 


* extent of territory, and encouragement given to woollen manu- 


factures, it is one of the moſt conſiderable in England, and of 
much greater value than the dominions of ſome petty princes. 


A Drscxirrivs Account or THE City, BoRoOUGHs, 
CorPORATIONS, Towns, ViLLaGEs, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. | 


ExETER-CITY, the capital of this county, and the ſee of a 
biſhop, is of great antiquity, and during the time of the Romans, 
who had a military {tation here, was called Uxela, Its preſent 
name, however, is Saxon, as appears from the following lines 
written by Alexander Neckham, who was prior of St. Nicholas 
in this city. 1 | | 


« Exonia fama celeberrimus Ixia nomen 
Prebuit.*? 


That is, 


« The famous river Ex gives name to the celebrated city 
of Exeter.” | 


Before we give an- account of the preſent ſtate of this city, it 
may not be improper to take ſome notice of its antiquity, as alſo 
of the various revolutions it has undergone at different periods. 

Upon the Saxons invading Britain, ſuch of the nations as 
refuſed to ſubmit to the conquerors fled either beyond the Severn, 
or to the ancient Danmonii, i. e. Devonſhire and Cornwall. 
And here they formed a kingdom, which was not totally ſubdued 
till above goo years after. | 

During the reign of Alfred, the Britons in Devonſhire were 
either conquered, or voluntarily joined in aſſiſting that hero, when 
he drove the Danes from Exeter, by which he ſaved the city ; 
but in the year 875, or, according to others, 883, the Danes 
288 and burnt the city, after murdering many of the inha- 
itants. 
It was afterwards plundered by the ſame barbarians, who maſ- 


. facred the whole inhabitants in the moſt cruel manner, neither 


age or ſex eſcaping their fury, in revenge, as they ſaid, for 
the Saxons having murdered their countrymen on St. Brice's-day. 
It was again wes, rebuilt at the time William the 8 
landed in England. That prince having proceeded as far as 


Exeter, the citizens ſhut their ates, refuſing to ſurrender; but 


he laid cloſe ſiege to it, and took it after an obſtinate reſiſtance. 
The Empreſs Maud landing in England, to claim the crown 
according to her father's will, many of the great barons in 


the Weſtern counties declared in her favour, among whom was 


ldwin Rivers, Earl of Devonſhire, who fortified the city of 
Exeter againſt King Stephen, but was obliged to ſurrender for 
the want of proviſions. g KI 
It was again beſieged by Edward IV. who took it, the prin- 
Gipal inhabitants having fled to Calais. OW 
Perkin Warbeck, who declared himſelf the fon of Edward IV. 


DR ee of rough cider, faid to be the belt in ; 


lar to the dry belly-ach, ſo common in the Weſt-Indies, and 


cater. number of free-ſchools) the manufacturers, and the | 


pr __ * 


| attacked this city, but the people believing him to be an impoſtor, 


defended themſelves wit great bravery, till Edward Courtney 
raiſed an army and relieved them. Henry VII. who was perhaps 
of all our Engliſh monarchs the molt devoid of any human 
paſſions, except avarice, regarded this bravery of the people ſo 


much, that he made them a viſit, lodged at the treaſurer's houſe, 


and complimented the city with the ſword he then wore, to 
be carried before the mayor on days of public proceſſion. 

When the Corniſh rebels roſe in oppoſition to the new religion 
in the reign of Edward VI. they proceeded as far as Exeter, ſam- 
moning the city to ſurrender, having firſt cut off its communica- 
tion with the country, from whence it was ſupplied withproviſions, 
and afterwards deſtroyed the conduits. They battered the walls 
with their cannon, thinking to take it by aſſault; but the inha- 
bitants, though reduced almoſt to famine, . continued to defend 


themſelves, vill Lord Ruffel arrived with an army and totally de- 


feated the-rebels, purſuing them as far as Bodmin in Cornwall. 
This victory was obtained on the 6th of Auguſt 1549. 

This city was ſome time garriſoned by the parliament's forces, 
during the civil-wars in the reign of Charles I. but in 1643 
Prince Maurice took and held it for the king till his affairs were 
deſperate all over the nation. That unfortunate prince had 
ſo high an opinion of their loyalty, that when his queen was 


near the time of lying-in, he ſent her to Exeter, where ſhe 


was delivered of her daughter, the Princeſs Henrietta, afterwards 
Dutcheſs of Orleans, one of the moſt intriguing beauties of 
the French court, who, according to Burnet, as well as ſeveral 
other authors, was poiſoned by her huſband. 

Upon the Prince of Orange's arrival in England, he marched 
to Excter, and the citizens immediately opened their gates. 
The then biſhop, Dr. Lamplugh, flying to London on the oe- 
caſion, the prince, on quitting the city, committed the govern- 


ment of it to Sir Edward Seymour. This was the laſt commotion + 


that happened here, ſince which the place has been in a very 
flouriſhing ſtate, | | 

Exeter is a large and populous city, agreeably ſituated on 
an eminence, on the Eaſtern bank of the river Ex. It was 
unqueſtionably firſt built by the Romans, as appears by one 
of the arches of the South gate; and it is very probable that the 
walls were erected on Roman foundations, great numbers of 
Roman antiquities having been found here at different periods. 


A great compals of ground is encircled by the walls, which 


are built in the form of a parallelogram, 3oO0 Roman feet long, 
and 2000 feet broad. hey are in tolerable good condition, 
and have many lunets and towers. Round the city is a walk, 
where the inhabitants have the pleaſure of ſeeing the fine country 
on the oppoſite hill, covered with wood, rich grounds, orchards, 
villages, and gentlemen's country houſes. | | | 

Exeter has ſix gates and four principal ſtreets, the latter 
of which all meet in the centre, and thence called Carfox, from 
the old Norman words, Quatre- voix, or the four ways. One of 
theſe, called the High-Street, runs the whole length of the 
parallelogram of the wall; it is broad and very ſtraight, and the 


| houſes are commodious and handſome. Upon the whole it is a 


very beautiful ſtreet, and not to be exceeded by any city in 
the kingdom, except London. 

The cathedral, which is dedicated to St. Peter, is a noble 
Gothic ſtructure, and like moſt of our old churches, was built at 


different times by'the munificence of its prelates. It was begun 


by Biſhop Warlewart in 1150, and after receiving many additions 
by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, was at length completed by Biſhop 
Courtney in 1485. 

Conſidering that this edifice was ſo many years ereQing, and 
executed by different architects, it is ſurpriſing to behold its ve 
great uniformity. It looks as if it had been deſigned and finiſhed 


under the direction of the ſame perſon, every part being alike 


uniform. The body of the, church is 390 feet in length, and 
ſeventy-four in breadth. In the front are two towers, in one of 
which is a ring of ten bells, not inferior to any in England; and 
the other is ſaid to contain a bell, upwards of ſixty hundred weight. 

The biſhop's reſidence was in ancient times kept at Crediton, 
but about the year 1050 it was removed to Exeter by Edward the 
Confeſſor. The ceremony attending this was performed on the 
South-ſide of the high altar in the cathedral, where there are 
three ſeats or alcoves, curiouſly carved in the Gothic taſte. In 
the middle of thoſe ſeats the biſhop was inſtalled, the king being 
on one fide, and the queen on the other. 

During the civil-wars in the reign of Charles I. the biſhop's 
throne was taken down ; but the workmen, who were well- 
affected to the eſtabliſhed church, preſerved the different parts 
with ſuch care, that, on the Reſtoration, they were again 
put together in ſo complete a manner as to appear equally well as 
before they were removed. The carvings at the top of the 
canopy are ſixty feet high, and finiſhed in the moſt elegant ſtyle. 


{ Thealtar-piece is a moſt exquiſite piece of painting, repreſenting, 


in perſpective, the inſide of the church. It was done in the 
reign of James I. and, except a trifling injury, is well preſerved. 
They have t'vo ſuits of hangings for the choir, the one velvet, 
the oth + :peſtry ; a marble font, and rich ſervices of gilt plate 
for the ccmmunion. The organ is beautiful, and reckoned the 
largeſt in England, the diameter of the great pipe being fifteen 
inches. | 
The cathedral underwent a thorough repair in 1763, at which 
| time, 
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market, choaked up the river, and excluded them from any 
communication with the ſea, ſo that all merchandize was obliged 
to be brought from Topſham, at the diſtance of three miles. 
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à county of itſe 
It is at preſent governed by a mayor, twenty-four aldermen, a 


offences are tried by the mayor and eight ſenior aldermen, who 
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Taz; NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER, 


1 — 


time, on taking up the floor of the choir, a large ſtone was. 

removed, beneath Which was diſcovered a ſhallow walled grave, 
containing a leaden coffin of very ancient form: the cover was 
partly decayed, and within was found a ſkeleton almoſt entire. 
On the right ſide of the coffin' was a ſmall ſilver chalice covered 
with a plate, and a piece of ſilk or linen (it could not be diſ- 
tinguiſhed which) was bound round the ſtem of it. Among the 
duſt was found a handſome gold ring, with a large, but not 


| a very good ſapphire, and the whole appeared nearly as freſh as if 


juſt brought from the jeweller's. On the left {ide of the coſſin 
lay the- remains of a wooden crozier ; but it ſcarce, retained. 
enough of its original form to determine what it had been. 


Tradition ſays it belonged to Thomas de Bitton, Biſhop of Exeter, 


who died about the year 1306, in the reign of Edward II. The 


bones were reſpectfully covered up, but the ring and chalice 


were lodged, for the inſpection of the curious, in the archives of 
the cathedrall. | SHE rr oioter thetic F 
The dean, chaunter, chancellor, and treaſurer, are the four 
dignitaries of this cathedral, and to them may be added, the 
four archdeacons of Exeter. Totneſs, Barnſtaple, and Cornwall; 
and ſince the year 1226, it has had twenty-four prebendaries. 
Cloſe to the cathedral is the biſhop's palace, and near it is the 
deanery, together with genteel houſes for the other dignitaries, 
the whole being encloſed, and having gates which communicate 
with the city:: EEE i ongt tn ; 
Beſides the cathedral, here are ſixteen pariſh-churches within 
the walls, and four without. Here are alſo five or ſix Diſſenting 
meeting-houſes, there being in the city great numbers of people 
of that denomination. Wy 


In the North-angle of this city, on the higheſt ground, is I} 


Rugemont-Caſtle, ſo called from the rednefs of the ſoil. It was 
once the palace of the Weſt-Saxon kings, and afterwards of the 
Earls of Cornwall. It is of a ſquariſh ſhape, and ſurrounded 
by a deep ditch. Within is a rampart of earth, equal in height 
to the top of the wall. It forms a fine terrace-walk, on 
which is a double row of ems, and from it is a fine proſpect of | 
the city and the adjoining country. In the wall of the caſtle is 
a narrow cavity quite round, which was probably made for the 
conveyance of ſound from one turret to another. It is ſuppoſed 
to have been originally a Roman work, and was probably their 
prætorium or garriſon. What remains of the caſtle is at preſent 
uſed for holding the aſſizes, quarter- ſeſſions, and county-courts. 
Behind the ditch on the North-ſide, is a pleaſant walk, be- 
tween trees, which commands a delightful proſpect; and near 


* 


it is a ſmall intrenched hill, called the Danes-Caſtle. | 
The guildhall, in which the buſineſs of the corporation is | 
tranſacted, is an old, but convenient ſtructure: it is very ſpacious 
within, and is ornamented with the pictures of General Monk, 
and the Princeſs Henrietta-Maria, daughter of King Charles I. | 
At Exeter is a handſome {tone bridge over the river Ex, and 
a convenient quay for the merchants. to land their goods, and 
near it is the cuſtom-houſe. 5 e 
. This place fuffered greatly from the arbitrary conduct of Hugh 
de Courtney, Earl of Devon, who, on account of a difpute 
with. the citizens concerning the tythe of fiſh brought to the | 


Upon this the city ſued the earl; but although they obtained a | 
decree in their favour, the power of that nobleman was ſo great, 
that they were unable to execute it. However, what was denied 
them by lawleſs power, they afterwards obtained by an act of 
parliament for removing every obſtruction to the navigation of 
the river, and which has been ſince completed at a great ex- 
pence; but the merchants are amply compenſated, as veſſels of 
more than 100 tons burthen can come up to the quay. 
. This city received its firſt charter from King John; but its 
privileges were greatly enlarged by Henry VIII. who made it 
If, with power to elect ſheriffs and other officers. | 


recorder, four bailiffs, a town-clerk, &c. who- hear, try, and 
determine all civil cauſes between the inhabitants ; but criminal 


are likewiſe juſtices of the peace. ee x 
Here are thirteen incorporated trades, who in all public pro- 
ceſſions attend the mayor in their livery-gowns, having the en- 
ſigns of their ſeveral trades carried before them ; and in this city 
are many charitable foundations, among which are ſeveral alms- 
houſes and charity-ſchools ſupported by voluntary contributions. 
In the year 1741 the reverend Dr. Alured Clark propoſed 
building an hoſpital here for ſick and.Jame, as well thoſe in the 
whole county as in the city of Exeter. He contributed liberally 
to this benevolent deſign, and the ſubſcription being filled, the 
building was begun, and ſoon completed. [t is a very extenſive 
building, being goo feet in length, and is erected on a piece of 
ground given by John Tuckfield, of Raddon, Eſquire, who alſo 
contributed 1001. towards this ſtructure. Wo Jos 
'In Exeter are two priſons, one for debtors, and the other for 
criminals. The place for executing malefactors is at a ſmall 
village called Heavy- Tree, about a mile and a half from the 
Eaſt gate, where, in the reign of Edward VI. one Mrs. 'Tuck- 
field purchaſed a piece of ground, to be ſet apart for their in- | 
terment. This city has ſent repreſentatives to parliament ever 


* 


ſince, the 23d of Edward I. who are choſen by all i 7. 
being upwards of 4200 in number. Money was coineg | 

late as the reign. of William III. and is known by the ber f 
under the buſt of the king tay 

The chief trade of Exeter conſiſts in the manufaQu;; 

ſerges and other cloths, the market for which is ſaid tc, f of 
largeſt in England, that of Leeds excepted. Beſides ta le 
meſtic conſumption, conſiderable quantities of theſe ws Go. 
exported to Germany, Spain, Portugal, and many de 18 
the returns for which are ſaid to amount to at leaſt Goc ah; 
n , PR Metis.» 0, 
Exeter gave the title of duke to John Holland, brother 

Richard II. on the mother's fide. . And James I. in the 2 
1605 gave the title of Earl of Exeter to Thomas Cecil, by _ 
family it ie oo ole 
Exeter has two weekly-markets, held on Wedneſday, 3 
Fridays; and is diſtant from London 171 miles. * | and 
About three miles South-Eaſt of Exeter is Tory, * 


agreeable town; it is ſmall, but very populous. At this place 


more inland parts of the county. It is diſtant from London kir 
162 miles. „ 5 8 15 ; = 901 
North-Eaſt of Sidmouth, about a mile and a half from the Lc 
road, 1s a village called SEATON. It is moſtly inhabited by Wh 
fiſhermen, and was the place where the Danes landed in the M 
year 937. This place, with ſome. lands adjoining, belonged to f 
the abbey of Sherborne, and was given by King 8 VIII. to R 
his Queen, Catharine. Parr. | LO | | 3 
To. the North-Eaſt of. Seaton is Axuourz, ſo called from 95 
its ſituation at the mouth of the river Ax, which here falls into bu 
the ſea. It is built on a fine bay for ſhipping; but in the times 8 
of Popery the harbour was neglected, the monks of Sion, to a 
whom it belonged, not giving to the people proper encourage- = 
ment to keep it in repair. At the Liflolution of monaſteries it ' 
was given by Henry VIII. to Walter Earl, one of his pages, f 
in whoſe family it ſtill continues: and though they have been at 4 
a great expence to repair it, the harbour is yet in a very ruinous 
f condition. = DE wo | 0 
Not far from this place the Ax paſſes by ForD, once famous * 
for an abbey of Ciſtertian monks, founded in the year 1140, 15 
during the civil wars in Stephen's reign, by Adeliza, daughter | 
of Baldwin of Okehampton. Baldwin, Archbiſhop of Canter- bs 
bury in the reign of Richard I. was formerly abbot of this 2 
houſe ; and Johannes Devonius, confeſſor to King John, and a 4 
man of univerſal learning, was a monk in this abbey. th 
The intent of the foundreſs was, to ſecure a retreat for thoſe 2 
unhappy adventurers, who taking part in the conteſt between 7 
Stephen and Maud, were, according to the fortune of war, dil- 
poſſeſſed of their eſtates, | ns C 
This abbey was formerly a very handſome Gothic ſtructure, - 
but ſince the diſſolution of monaſteries it has been in the hands * 
of divers proprietors, and therefore nothing of its ancient gran- 4, 
deur now remains, except a gate-houſe, two wings, and ſome b 
ſpires ariſing from the battlements. | 60 
Axminſter is ſo named from its ſituatio on the river A% , hi 
and from its church, called by the Saxons,. a minſter. At this Dt 
place a bloody battle was fought between the Weſt-Saxon*, A 
under the command of Athelſtan, and a great army of Danes, 
in which the latter were entirely routed. The king, in order b, 
to perpetuate the memory of thoſe Engliſhmen who fell in the i 
battle, built and endowed a church here, for ſeven prieſts to 5 
pray continually for the repoſe of their ſouls. Monuments 1 
were likewiſe erected to the moſt diſtinguiſhed of thoſe heroes, 35 
but they are now almoſt totally deſtroyed. The church v3 d 
rebuilt after the Conqueſt, and is now a handſome and convenient * 
ſtructure. „ 1 
This town is very agreeably ſituated, and carries on a con- = 
ſiderable trade in the manufacture of druggets, kerſeys, &c. It 1 


has a weekly- market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 
145 miles. | = 
On the river, Otter is ſituated HoniToy, a rich, flouriſun 
| © WIS N hs 
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It ſtands in the moſt delightful part of the 


even [te fed aro are ſo well cultivated, and the proſpect 


> enchanting, that nothing in nature can exceed 
ir for beautYe. 1. of great antiquity, ing bees voce in 
55 3 Drago, a Saxon. In Doomſday-Book it 
a Fo een Camtis Moritbnenfis, that is, the lands of the Earl 
| " Moreton- This perſon was Earl of Cornwall, and brother 
ee 
n this nobleman's death it deſcended to his ſon William, 
9 rebelling againſt Henry I. his lands were confiſcated, 
but Richard de Rivers, whom that prince made Earl of 
"ire. It does not poſitively appear at what time it was 
De _ 5 n; but is thought to have obtained that privilege 
ma 3 ] ady Iſabella, who claimed this place, in her own 
ph about the 20th of Edward I. as the filter of the laſt Earl 
5 of the family of Rivers. From her it deſcended 


do the Courtneys, of Powderham-Caſtle, in which family it (till 


% 


continues. . ; ® | o « - = 4 
t ſent repreſentatives to parliament in very ancient times, but 


afterwards neglected to do ſo, ſummonſes ceaſed to be 
he 16th of Charles II. when it was reſtored to its 
and has ſince ſent two members to parliament. 
it is an ancient borough, yet it is not a corporation, and 
nt governed by a portrieve, who is choſen annually at 
t of the manor. The election of repreſentatives is 
the portrieve being the returning- 


havi 
ſent till t 


Although 
is at preſe 
the court - leet o | 
in all the inhabitants at large, 


e is las and well built; the ſtreets are paved with 
ſmall pebbles, and on each ſide of the principal ones is a ſtream 


of clear water, which is of great uſe to the inhabitants. The 
teſt part of the town was deſtroyed by fire in the, year 1747 
n 


| Fur it has been ſince rebuilt in a more handſome manner. 


the ſummit of a hill, about half a mile from the town, ſtands the 
church; but there is a chapel of eaſe in the town, where the 
inhabitants attend divine wre ; 

In this place is a charity-ſchool for thirty boys; and at 
a ſmall diſtance from the town, on the road leading to Exeter, 
was an hoſpital for lepers, founded and endowed by one Chard, 


an eccleſiaſtic. It is now uſed for the reception of patients in 


neral, who are admitted by a recommendation from the rector 
or officers of the pariſh. - . PS 

The manufactory of ſerges in Honiton, was the firſt of the 
kind eſtabliſhed in this county, and is very conſiderable. The 
town has a good weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from 
London 155 miles. | ; =] 
South-Weſt of Honiton, on the banks of a 
river. called the Otter, is a ſmall town called OTTERY ST. 
MakT. It was formerly a place of ſome note, having a priory 
of Benedictine monks, under the direction of St. Mary's at 


Roan in Normandy. The priory has been long ſince demoliſhed; 


but the church ſtill remains, and is a very venerable Gothic 
ſtructure. Within it are great numbers of ancient monuments ; 
but the inſcriptions are all totally unintelligible. The town has 


Its ſituation is ſo very beautiful as to exceed 


| 


a weekly-market on Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London 160 


miles. , | 

Near this town is a ſtone bridge over the river, which leads to 
a village called VENITON. It is a ſmall decayed place, but 
famous in hiſtory for being the ſpot where Lord Ruſſel defeated 
the Corniſh rebels in the reign of King Edward VI. 

CuLiiroN is a ſmall town, a little to the South-Eaſt of 
Ottery. It is a very inſignificant place, not containing any thing 
that merits notice. It has a weekly-market on Thurſday; and 


is diſtant from London 154 miles. 


BRADNICH is a poor town, though is was formerly a place of 
conſiderable note. It ſent two members to parliament ſo late 
as the time of Henry VII. but on complaint that the inhabitants 


were not able to pay them their wages (two ſhillings per day) 


they were excuſed on the payment of five marks. It has a 


weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 167 


miles, | 

CoLUMBTON, which is a large, handſome town on the river 
Columb, carries on a conſiderable trade in the manufacture of 
woollen cloth, in which great numbers of people are conſtantly 
employed. The church is a large and curious ſtructure: it is 
built in the Gothic taſte, and had formerly the figure of Colum- 
bus, to which many pilgrims reſorted, and which brought con- 
ſiderable ſums to the prieſts. This piece of ſuperſtition has 
been long deſtroyed, but the gilded roof of the church is in fine 
preſervation. The town has a weekly-market on Saturday; and 
is diſtant from London 164 miles. 

TiverToN is a large handſome town, pleaſantly ſituated 
between the rivers Ex and Leman, over each of which ſtreams 
it has a flone bridge. Before theſe bridges were erected it was 
called Twyford, both rivers being fordable here. This town 
is of great antiquity, as appears by Doomſday-Book, where it 


is mentioned by the name of Terra-Regis, having been a royal, 


demeſne long before the Conqueſt. Henry I. gave the manor, 

with other lands, to Rivers, Earl of Devonſhire, in whoſe 

family it remained till the latter-end of the reign of Henry III. 

When it was left to an heireſs, who married into the family of 

tie urtneys, who held it till the reign of Edward IV. when 
190.43. 


| 
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king as head of the church. 


"oy progreſs. 


' Sydney-College, pen 
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that prince ſ;ized on the lands becauſe of the earl's attachment 
to the houſe 6f Lancaſter. It was afterwards reſtored by 
Henry VII. but at length forfeited to the crown in the reign of 
Henry VIII. the then marquis refuſing to acknowledge the 


1iverton, though a very ancient borough, did not ſend re- 
preſentatives to parliament till the reign of James I. when that 
prince gave the inhabitants a charter of incorporation, by which 


they are now governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve of the 


principal inhabitants, with twelve of-the more inferior burgeſles ; 
and the mayor has the privilege of appointing all the officers. 
The members are choſen by the free burgeſſes, and the mayor is 
the returning-officer, | | 

This place has ſuſtained much damage at different periods by 
fire. The firſt accident happened in 1598, when almoſt the 


| whole: place was | deſtroyed. On the gth of Auguſt 1612, 


another dreadful fire broke out, when all the buildings were re- 
duced to aſhes, except the church and an alms-houſe. The laſt 
accident happened on the th of June 17g1, when upwards of 
200 of the beſt houſes were totally conſumed. This unfortunate 
calamity induced the legiſlative power to make an inquiry into 
the cauſe, when it appearing that many of the houſes were 
covered with thatch, and ſtacks of corn and ſtraw erected in the 
ſtreets, an act was paſſed, enjoining them not to build any 
houſes with thatch for the future, as alſo to remove all the ſtacks 
of wood, corn, ſtraw, &c. from the ſtreets, to keep engines for 
extinguiſhing fire, and if one broke out, to pull down houſes to 
pon this act paſling, the ſtreets were widened, the houſes 

built in a more regular. manner, and covered with tiles or lead, 
which has had the deſired effect, no accident of the kind having 
ever happened ſince, Fe: 15 

_ Tiverton is at preſent, next to Exeter, the moſt flouriſhing 
town for the woollen manufaCtory in the county; and it is there- 
fore extremely populous. Bo 1 

The church, which is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, had 
formerly a chapel belonging to it, built by one of the earls of 
Devonſhire as a burial-place for his family. In this chapel, 
which has been long demoliſhed, was a curious monument 
erected to the memory of Edward Courtney, Earl of Devon- 
ſhire, and his counteſs, with their effigies in alabaſter, the whole 
of which was richly gilt. 

At this place are the remains of an ancient caſtle, which for- 
merly belonged to the Earls of Devonſhire. It afterwards came by 
marriage to the Trelawneys, and at preſent belongs to Sir Thomas 
Carew, Bart. It is an irregular Gothic building, with a round 
tower, and a magnificent gate-houſe; and is, upon the whole, 
more entire than moſt edifices of equal antiquity in this kingdom. 

The greateſt glory, however, of Tiverton, is its free-ſchool, 
ſituated near the Eaſt entrance of the town. It is a very large 
building, with a cupola in the centre, and has convenient apart- 
ments for the maſter and uſher, the former of whom, has a very 
genteel ſalary. ; | | | 

This noble foundation was built and endowed by one Peter 
Blondel, a rich clothier of this town, who, liké William of 
Wykeham, not having received a liberal education himſelf, was 
reſolved to aſſiſt in er wege, the knowledge of letters to 
others. It has for many years been the nurſery of education 
for moſt of the young gentlemen in Devonſhire, and other 
places in the Weſt. The munificent founder. often uſed the 
words of Wykeham to Edward III. © If I am not myſelf 
a ſcholar, I will be the means of making more ſchelars than 
any ſcholar in England.” 

This excellent perſon likewiſe laid out 2000l. in the purchaſe 
of lands to maintain ſix ſcholars at the two univerſities ; and the 
truſtees have ſo far improved on the deſign, that they maintain 
eight ſcholars, viz. four at Baliol-College, Oxford, and four at 


Tiverton has a good wee 
from London 166 miles. 7 7 
At LeGHn, a village near Tiverton, was a monaſtery for 


Iy-market on Tueſday; and is diſtant 


| canons of the order of St. Auguſtine. It was founded by Walter 


Clavel, towards the latter-end of the reign of Henry II. Maud 
de Clare, Counteſs of Glouceſter, changed it into a nunnery, 
which it continued till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when it maintained an abbeſs and eighteen nuns, and its revenues 


| were valued at 1971. gs. per annum. 


Ba MPTON, which lies a little to the North of Tiverton, on 
the borders of Somerſetſhire, ſtands in a bottom on a branch of 
the river Ex, and is ſurrounded with hills. The town is near 
half a mile long, and contains about 100 houſes, with a large 
church, which is the only building worthy of notice. It 1s 
governed by a portrieve, and had formerly two markets, but it 
has now only one, which is held on Monday. The town is 
diſtant from London 167 miles. 

CREDITON, formerly called KIR TON, is a tolerable good 
town, pleaſantly ſituated between two hills. It was once the 
ſeat of a biſhop, till he was tranſlated by Edward the Confeſſor 
to Exeter. The cathedral church is ſtill remaining, and is a 
very handſome Gothic ſtructure, built in the form of a croſs, 


It continued, long after the ſee was removed, to be a collegiate 


church for ſecular prieſts, under the patronage of the Biſhop of 
Exeter. | 
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: no leſs than eighteen people periſhed in the flames. The loſs 
was made good by the bounty of the public, and it is at preſent 


has a good weekly-market on Thurſday; and is diſtant from 


nothing of it now to be ſeen, except a few remnants of the walls, 


| Briſtol, and other places. 


* 
. 
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378__ TE NEW anp COM PLET. 
It was here that St. Withelfred was botn,-who, after preach-" 
ing the i in part of Germany, was at laſt appointed arch- 
biſhop of Mentz. 0 | 5 e 


Crediton received great damage by 2 fire that broke ont here 1 


in the month of Auguſt 1743. In about twelve hours it con- 
| ſummed 460 dwelling-houſes, beſides ſeveral public buildings, and 


a well-built, populous town. Its chief trade conſiſts in the 
making of ſerges. 5 Ws el | | 


Elizabeth, the management of which is under the. direction of 
twelve governors. | 3115 ; 


Crediton has a good weekly- market on Saturday; and is 


diſtant from London 176 miles. 


Bow is a. ſmall, neat, well-built town. It conſiſts of one 
ſerpentine ſtreet, from whence it derives the name of Bow. It 


London 189 miles. 
\CHUMLEIGH,, | 
ſituated on the river Tau, by which the greateſt part of it is en- 

| circled. It had formerly a collegiate church, with ſeven pre- 
bends, the foundation of which is ſaid to have taken place from 
the following ſingular circumſtance. =» e 
A poor man who had ſeven children, and was not able to 
procure them the neceſſaries of life, was fo affected with their 


cries, that in order to put an end to their miſery, he determined | 


to deprive them of their lives. For this purpoſe he took them 
out in order to drown them; but being met- by a lady to whom 


the manor belonged, and queſtioned as to what he was going. to 
he lady ] 


was fo ſtruck with the circumſtance, that ſhe took the children 


do with the children, he freely confeſſed the whole. 


to her houſe, educated them at her own expence, and in memory 
of ſo ſignal a deliverance, the built the before-mentioned church, 
of which, however, at preſent nothing remains. . e EVIL 
Here was formerly a free-fchool founded by an Earl of Bed- 
ford, but it has been long ſince demoliſhed. It has a weekly- 
market on Thurſday ; and 1s diſtant from London 190 miles. 
ToRRINGTON, or GREAT- TORRINGTON, was formerly 


In this town is an excellent free-ſchool founded by Queen 


or CHIMLTIORH, another fmall town, is 


E 
| 


{1 London. | The 2 about the town is well culti rate. In 
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are inſtructed in grammar: it was built and endowed b 1 
of the town, Who afterwards was an eminent merch "he 


ins which furbiſh the farmers with dat les 
ons is ns 2 0 moſt kinds are very cy, 
e weekly- market is on Saturday; and the t is di oy 

| London e e 
| BARNSTAPLE, a large, populons, trading town, ; | 
the ri ver Tau, over Which os A Fe e of f wh 
Tt is in form of a ſemi-circle, the river being a diamete; 11 8 
three ſides encompaſſed by hills. The name is fuppoſeg ate 
en g e N N viz. Ber, which in Britith Nene? 
mouth of a river, and Sable, Which in r 
„ Mo and 5 rr N'gnifics a man 
This is a very ancient town, and formerly was en 
wall, ſome of the gates belonging to which are ü le 1 
It is mentioned in Doomſday-Book as a royal manor in there | 
of Edward the Confeſſor, and was given by the Conqueror to _ g 
his favourites, whoſe name was Judheal de Totneſs. This bas : 
who was pleaſed with the ſituation of the place, built a cage 
together with a priory, both of which are now deftrony' 
During the reign. of William Rufus, Judheal fell under the .. 
| pleaſure of that diſſolute monarch, who baniſhed him from he 
realm, and annexed his lands to the crown, to which they belon ; 
till the gign of Queen Mary, when they were beſtowed a. 
the anceigs of the. Chicheſters in Warwickſhire, 5 
As a batdugh by preſcription, it has ſent members to parlia 
ment ever ſince the original ſummons in the reign of Kine 
Edward I. And when Queen Mary alienated the manor fro 
the crown, the granted them a charter of incorporation, to be 
governed by a mayor, twenty-four of the principal inhabitant, 
called a common-councii, a high-ſteward, recorder, and other 
officers. Theſe, with ſuch other of the inhabitants a; a 
| burgelles, elect the repreſentatives, the mayor being the office; 
who returns them. PACE | Jr 

The church is a very beautiful ſtructure, having a fine fpire 
with a good organ; and there being many Diſſonters in the town. 
they have two meetings, and a charity- ſchool. Here is likewiſe 
a grammar- ſchool, where many great men have received their 


being many lime 


” 


called Towridge:Town, from its ſituation on a river of that 
name. It received the epithet great to diſtinguiſh it from a 


village of the ſame name in its vicinity. 


U 


- This ancient, rich, and populous town, is delightfully ſituated 


on a riſing ground, having the river in front, which is here 


navigable for ſmall veſſels. _ In the reign of. King Edward I. 
it ſent members to parliament, and continued fo to do. for many 
years: but it does not appear that any returns have been made 
ſince the reign of Henry I. . N 

This town was incorporated by Queen Mary, and is under 
the government of a mayor, eight aldermen, and ſixteen of the 
e inhabitants. Here is a good ſtone bridge over the 


river Towridge, and two pared churches. A circumſtance, oc 
curred in conſequence of that laſt built, which ſhould not pals 
unnoticed. 1 | 


In the reign of King Henry VII. his mother, Lady Margaret, 
Counteſs of Richmond, ſpent ſome years at this-place ; and the 
parſonage-houſe being at that time far diſtant, ſhe took compaſlion 
on the prieſt, who was obliged to travel ſo far to perform the 
duties of his office. To remove this evil, the beſtowed on the 


vicar and his ſucceſſors the manor- lands adjoining to the church, 


together with the houſe in which ſhe then lived. She likewiſe 

built a room for a library, and furniſhed it with the moſt uſeful 

books then to be had, which have been ſince greatly augmented. 
Not far from the town was formerly a ſtrong caſtle, but there is 


which are moſtly ſunk into the earth. The inhabitants of this 
orb have a right of commonage, which they have enjoyed ever 
ince the reign of Richard I. It was granted to them by William 
Fitz-Robert, a Norman baron, at that time lord of the manor. 
The trade of the town conliſts principally in woollen manu- 
factures, in which great numbers of people are employed. Be- 
ſides this, they carry on a conſiderable trade to Ireland, 'Wales, 


Torrington has a good weekly-market on Saturday.; and is 
diſtant from London 196 miles. 1 
In the neighbourhood of "Torrington, at a place called 


 FRITHELSTOKE, was formerly a priory of canons, founded by 


Robert de Beauchamp, and dedicated to the Virgin-Mary and 
St. Gregory. The lands round the houſe, containing 1000 acres, 


were given by. Henry VIII. to Arthur Plantagenet, Viſcount , 


Lille. 
its revenues were eſtimated at 1271. per annum. 
remnants of the walls are now to be ſeen. | 

SOUTH-MOULTON is ſituated on the river Mould ; and re- 
ceived. the epithet South to diſtinguiſh, it from a village on the 
ſame river, called North-Moulton. It is an ancient borough by 
preſcription, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, eighteen, 
capital burgeſſes, a town-clerk, and «ther officers. It is a de- 
lightful place, has conſiderable manufactories of ſerges, thalloons, 
and felt, and the greatejt market for wool of any town in the 
county, | | : 

The church is a handſome ſtructure, having a large tower, 


It remained till the diffolution of religious houſes, when 
Only a few 


and a very fine organ. Hers is a good ſree- ſchool, where youth 


2 


/ * 
1 


the decline to what it was formerly. The reaſon aſligned for this 


education. Alſo an alms-houſe for the aged of both ſexes, built 


and endowed by a Mr. Penroſe. He had been formerly a con- 
ſiderable merchant, and having acquired . riches, like a faithful 
ſteward, laid it out in this amiable manner. Here the poor 
have a pleafant garden to walk in, and a chapel for divine 
worſhip. Fe OL N | 

By the river-ſide is a moſt delightful walk planted with latge 
elms, where-people reſort in the evening; and on the quay js 20 
elegant ,ſtructure, the front of which being ſupported by 
Tuſcan pillars, ſerves as a place for the, merchants to tranſact 
their buſineſs. It was built in 1708, at the expence of Eobert 
Rolle, Eſq. who had formerly lived in the town. The fields ad- 
joining to Barnſtaple are cultivated with great induſtry, ſo that, 
beſides fiſh, all other forts of proviſions are very plentitul., 

This town carries on a conſiderable trade to Ireland, Wales, 
and-the Briſtol-Channel, as alſo to Newfoundland, to which lait 
place they fit out ſeveral ſhips. Great quantities of wool are here 
imported from Ireland, which the merchants ſell to the manu- 
facturers of the towns in the county. Moſt of the poorer fort 
of temales are employed in ſpinning yarn, which is principally 
bought up by the people of Exeter and Tiverton. 

Barnſtaple, though it carries on a conſiderable trade, and has 
every advantageous convenience for commerce, is yet greatly on 


is, the inhabitants having neglected to keep the harbour in 
proper repair, by means of which the ſtrong Welterly gales 
throw up large heaps of ſand before the entrance of the river, 
and render it dangerous for ſhips of heavy burthen to enter, 
This town has a good weekly-market on Friday; and is diltant 
from London 193 miles. | 

On the banks of the river, about two miles from Barnſtaple, 

is a monument of rather a ſingular conſtruction, and erected on 

a melancholy occaſion, the particulars of which are as follow: 
In the ſummer of 1646, during the heat of the civil wars, 2 
ſhip from the Levant came into the harbour-of Biddiford, and 
being infected with the plague, communicated that dreadtul 
diſtemper among the inhabitants, by which great numbers died: 
but it was not confined to that place, for it ſpread through many 
of the neighbouring towns, and particularly Barnſtaple. 

Whhilft this calamity laſted, the afflicted people were glad to 
bury their relations in. the firſt and molt convenient place, with- 
out paying any regard td conſecrated ground. The monument 
alluded to above, was erected, by attectionate parents, to tlie 
memory of four ſons, who all died of this dreadtul dittemper on 
the fame day, and within a thort time of each other. The fol- 
lowing inſcription is acroſs one end of the ſtone. | 


1 


« To the memory of our foure ſweete ſonnee, John, Joſeph, 
'Thomas, and Richard, who were immatureiy taken from us 
altogether by Divine Providence, are here imerred, the ſcren- 
teenth day of Augult 1640.“ | TS 
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| Ch —— to have derived its name from Kum, Britiſh word 
is 


der | 
wheh he. 5c Jordſhip"as a reward: for his fidelity, The trarbour 


here is bu 


hurt can : 8 
burthen reat repute formerly for its mines, 
articularly in the reign of Edward I. when they yielded conſi- 


of Queen 
them, fou 
a Ne to the then Earl of Bath, and the other to the Lord- 
ayor of London. Pls | | 
he lands adjoining to this town produce the beſt hemp in the 
whole county, which is of confiderable advantage to the inha- 
pitants. It has a weekly - market on Saturday; and is diſtant 
from London 181 miles. 1 8 L | 5 | 5 5h 5 
The Danes landed near this town under the command of their King 
Hubba, towards the latter end of the ninth century, and according 
to their barbarous cuſtom, "proceeded to murder the de fenceleſs 
ople, plunder them and burn their houſes ; but Odun, Earl of 
Hevonſhire, having raifed 2 ſmall army of his vaſſals, attacked 
the Pagans with ſo much bravery and reſolution, that they were 
totally defeated, and their king, with above 1000 of his men, 
lain. It was in this battle, that the royal Daniſh ſtandard, in 
which they had ſuperſtitiouſly placed the greateſt confidence, was 
taken, and which fo diſpirited the barbarians, that after burying 
the body of their king in the ſand, and erecting a heap of ſtones 
over it, according to the cuſtom of their country, they were glad 
to fly for refuge to their ſhips. Their ſtandard was curiouſly 
embroidered by the three ſiſters of Hubba, having on it the 
emblem of a raven, and was declared by their prieſts to be 
invincible. DE . | 55 | 
ILERACOMB is a populous and large town, ſituated on the 
Brifc.Chiannel, at the North-Weſt -extremity of the county. 
It was a manor in the time of the Saxons, and given by 


oy 


the Conqueror to Judheal de Totneſs, with the lordſhip of 
| Barnſtaple, both of which were ſeized by Willia Rufus. 


Fhis place conſiſts chiefly of one long narrow ſtreet, and al- 
though the houſes are but indifferently built, yet many rich mer- 
chants reſide here, who trade largely to Ireland, Wales, and 
other places. As the channel is exceeding dangerous, by reaſon 
of the ſtrong Weſterly winds, a light-houſe has been erected at 
the entrance of the harbour. An extenſive trade is carried on 
here in the herring-fiſhery; and the harbour is ſo commodious, 
that much buſineſs is tranſacted between the merchants of this 
place and thoſe of Biddiford and Barnſtaple. _ | 

The church, though ancient, is but a mean ſtructure ; yet 
it ſtands in a pleaſant ſituation, and is well accommodated for the 


performance of divine ſervice. Mr. Cambden, the great antiquary, 


was prebendary of this place, Which belongs to the cathedral 
church of Saliſbury ; and as he was never in orders, it may be 
preſumed, that either the holding prebendaries was not then con- 
ſidered as 1nſeparably connected with the clerical office, or that he 
had a peculiar diſpenſation for that purpoſe. 

Ilfracomb is governed by a mayor, bailiffs, and other officers. 
It has a weekly- market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 
186 miles, RED 

HARTLAND is a very populous town, and frequented greatly 
by the inhabitants of Cornwall and Devonſhire. It is ſituated 
in St. George's Channel, and is ſaig to be the Hercules of 
Ptolemy, becauſe it ſtands on a point, near the verge of the 
county. | | 

In this place are many conſiderable merchants, and a few 
years ago they procured an act of parliament for building a pier, 
where ſhips of conſiderable burthen may ride fafe during ſtorms, 
which are extremely frequent on this coaſt. The quay is very 
large and commodious, but the deſcent being . ſteep, renders it 
Inconvenient for conveying goods to the town. | 

Githa, or Gwytha, wite of the great Earl Godwin, built a 
church and monaltery, which ſhe dedicated to St. Stoke, becauſe 
her huſband was ſaved from ſhipwreck by the interpoſition of 
that hermit. The relics of St. Stoke were placed in a ſhrine in 
the church, and much reſorted to by devotees and pilgrims. 


. This building was ſituated in a beautifu valley, and ſome remains 


ol it are yet to be ſeen. At the diſſolution of the monaſteries, 
ts revenues were eſtimated at go6l. per annum. 

The people of Hartland carry on a large trade in the cod- 
bſhery, which is here eſteemed the beſt in the kingdom. The 


- town has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from 


London 218 miles, 


BippirorD is a well-built, large, and populous town, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the river Towridge. Its principal ſtreet, which 
is more than half a mile in length, runs by the ſide of the river, fo 
that the goods are loaded and unloaded in ſight of the merchants, 
warehouſes. In this ſtreet is a handſome cuſtom-houſe, and 


behind it are many very good houſes belonging to private 
gatlemen, | | f 


* 
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The church, which is large and beautiful, was a few- y-ars 
ago partly rebuilt. It has a fine organ, and, a ring of ſix good 
bells. And amongſt the monuments, there is one to the memory of 
Mr. Strange, who ſeems to have been deſigned by Providence to 


. Preſerve the lives of his fellow-creatures; even at the expence of 


his own; for when only a ſchool-boy; he fell from the top of a 
rock, without receiving any other hurt except being a little 
ſtunned: and when he advanced to manhood; an arrow was 
ſhot accidentally, which {truck tim on the forehead, cut a ſmall 
part of the ſkin, and flew off without doing him any further in- 
jury. But the molt remarkable occurrence of his life, 1s the 
tollowing: At the breaking out of the plague here in 1646; 
the mayor ſhamefully left the place; ſo that there was no proper 


perſon left to preſerve the peace and ſupport the civil power. In 


this time of diſtreſs the people choſe Mr. Strange to officiate 
during the remainder of the year; and certainly no 'one was 
ever better qualified for the poſt; for whilſt the plague raged, he 
viſited great numbers of the ſick, ſaw them properly taken care 
of, and attended the funerals of many who died. During all 
the time of this dreadful diſorder he never received the leaſt in- 
tection ; but as ſoon as it ceaſed, and the people were reſtored to 
health, he ſickened, and in a few days died, after he had been 
fo uſeful and inſtrumental in preſerving the lives of his fellow- 


ſubjects. | 


Here are two Diſſenting meeting-houſes, great numbers of 
the inhabitants being of that perſuaſion. | 

The bridge at Biddiford is a noble Gothic ſtructure, being 
670 feet in length, and conſiſts of twenty-four arches: in the 
centre of which was a fine croſs, part of which {till remains 
and on the top of it is a quadrangular fun- dial. * 

Biddiford is governed by a mayor, recorder, and eighteen 
burgeſſes, with a town-clerk and otker proper officers. They 
have a particular court for holding pleas of debt to the amount 
of any ſum; and from their deciſion lies no appeal. 

'The merchants of this town trade largely to the Weſt-Indies 
and Newfoundland, and from thence up the Mediterranean, 
where they ſend large quantities of fiſh, which in the returns is 
greatly to their advantage. Biddiford has three weekly-markets, 
viz. on Tueſdays, Thurſdays, and Saturdays; and is diſtant 
from London 202 miles. 

To the North of Biddiford about a mile, is a village called 
NoRTHAM, formerly famous for bringing up mariners. The 
church has been twice enlarged by the inhabitants, and the 
chapel is an excellent ſea-mark for ſailors. 

And in the Bay or Sound of Biddiford is the iſland of Lunpy, 


which is five miles long and two broad, but ſo encompaſſed with 


rocks, that it is acceſſible only in one part, and the avenue there | 


is ſo narrow, that a few men might defend the paſs againſt a great 
multitude. The iſland is four leagues diſtant from the neareſt 
land, but it abounds with fine fprings of freth water. The foil in 
the Southern part is good, but the Northern part is rocky. 


Among others, there is one craggy, pyramidical rock, and ſo 


remarkable for the number of rais burrowing about it, that it 


is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Rat-Ifland. The whole iſland 
abounds with rabbits and wild fowl ; and it is ſaid no venomous 
creatures will live on it. There were only one family here a few 
years ago, who lived by ſelling liquors to ſuch fiſhermen as put 
on ſhore. | 

HouLswoRTHY 1s a very ſmall and poor town, and does not 
contain any thing remarkable, except its having a conſiderable 
manufactory for ſerges. It has a weekly-market on Saturday 
and 1s diſtant from London 215 miles. 

HEATHERLEIGH was formerly a manor belonging to the 
abbey of Taviſtock; but it is now in lay-hands. It contains 
ſeveral neat houſes, and one good inn for the accommodation of 
travellers. The weekly-market is on Friday; and the town is 
diſtant from London 200 miles. 

OKEHAMPTON, the hext place we viſited, is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the river Oke, and is a town of great antiquity. 


William the Conqueror, as appears from Doomlday-Book, gave 


this manor to his favourite, Baldwin de Malis, with power to hold 
a weckly-market. From the deſcendants of this Baldwin it 
came to the family of the Courtneys, who kept poſſeſſion of it 
till the reign of Edward IV. when they were deprived both of 
their eſtates and titles for adhering to the houſe of Lancaſter ; 
but they were again reſtored at the acceſſion of Henry VII. 

In the reigns of Edward I. and II. this town ſent repreſen- 
tatives to parliament; but either neglecting to pay their members, 
or for ſome other reaſon, they did not make ule of their privilege 
from that time till 1640, when Charles I. ſummoned them by 
writ, as his father James I. had raiſed their town to the dignity 
of a borough. | | 

The town at preſent is governed by a mayor, aſſiſted by ſeven 
of the principal inhabitants, called burgeſſes, a recorder and town- 
clerk, both of whom are appointed by the mayor. The repre- 
ſentatives are choſen by the 1rhabitants, who are either burgeilcs 
or freeholders, and the mayor is the returning-officer, 

'The houſes in this town are poorly built, but being on the 
road to Launceſton and Padſtow, they have good accommodation 
for travellers, and the money ſpent by them is conſidered as the 
chief ſupport of the place. 

About a mile from the town ſtands the pariſnh- church: it is a 
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has a a on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 


through various other hands, it at length came to Chriſtopher 
Harris, Eſq. of Heynes, It is now entirely in ruins, but it may 
be ſeen from the fragments that it was originally a noble ſtructure, 


On the top of a round mount is part of a building more entire 
than the reſt, which, from its form, was probably a watch-tower 


belonging to the caſtle. | | e 
To the North of Okehampton, about four miles, is a village 
called SAMFORD-COURTNEY, where the great inſurrection of 


the Devonſhire men began in the year 1549. Two of the inha- 
bitants were the chief promoters of it, one of whom would have 
no gentlemen, the other, no juſtices of peace, their intention 
being to deſtroy all who were rich and in authority. | ; 


. LysToN is ſituated on the borders of Cornwall, near the high 


1 


road W from Exeter. It was formerly a town of conſider- 


able note, but it is now almoſt wholly decayed, there being only 


_ n few poor O__ and not a ſingle thing in it that merits par- 
t 


ticular notice. It has, however, a weekly-market on Saturday ; 
and is diſtant from London 108 miles. 7 


CuEcrorD was formerly a very conſiderable town, but it is 


now only a poor. inſignificant village. The only ng in it 
worthy of notice is the church, which is a handſome Gothic 
ſtructure, and contains ſeveral ancient monuments. 
had formerly a weekly-market, but, from its decline, that has been 
long ſince diſcontinued. It is diſtant from London 187 miles. 

Ta VISTOCK is a place of great antiquity, and fo called from 
its ſituation on the river Tau, or Tavy. It is a large populous 
town, and carries on a conſiderable trade in the manufactory of 
ſerges. The ſtreets are hs As and many of the buildings 
are exceeding handſome. It is mentioned as a borough in 
our oldeſt records, and was ſummoned. to ſend repreſentatives to 

arliament by Edward I. which privilege it has ever ſince en- 
joyed. The government, as it was never incorporated, is lodged. 
in a portrieve, choſen annually at the coutt-leet of the manor, 
who is the returning-officer when the members are choſen, 
the election being in all the freemen and freeholders. f 

The pariſh- church is a handſome ſtructure, with a lofty tower 
at the Weſt-end. It is dedicated to St. Euſtatius, whoſe feſtival 
or wake is annually held on the goth of September. But the 
greateſt glory of this place formerly was in its abbey, which was 
an extenſive and beautiful ſtructure; and the abbot belonging to 
it was the firſt who fat as a lord in parliament. It was founded 
by Ordulph, ſon of King Edwar, towards the latter-end of the 
tenth century, but foon after deſtroyed by the Danes. It was 
again rebuilt, and endowed with many lands and manors, which 
it enjoyed till the general diſſolution of monaſteries, when 
Henry VIII. gave it to that gallant officer, John, Lord Ruſſel, 
anceſtor to the Duke of Bedford, in whoſe family it ſtill remains, 
with the title of g s „ EN = | | 

This abbey was dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin and one 
St. Rumon, probably a diſciple, either of St. Patrick, or ſome 
other of thoſe Britiſh eccleſtaſtics, who lived about the ſixth cen- 


tury. It was a ſpacious building, having, beſides a large church, 


126 yards in length, a chapel: dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
a chapter-houſe with thirty-ſix ſtalls for the monks, a oe 
and cloiſters. Many learned men have been abbots of this mo- 
naſtery, and a ſchool was ſupported for learning the Anglo-Saxon 
language, in order to acquire a perfect knowledge of the conſti- 
tutions of the kingdom. Here we are told was a printing - preſs 
ſet up ſoon after Caxton brought the knowledge of that noble art 
into England, and ſome of the books printed in the abbey are 
ſaid to be remaining in the libraries of the curious. The abbots 
were ſo powerful, that a diſpute ariſing between one. of them 
and the Biſhop of Exeter, the abbot carried his cauſe to Rome, 
where the biſhop was condemned, and refuſing to make ſatisfac- 
tion, died under the ſentence of excommunication. 

Some parts of this abbey ſtill remain, and are in good con- 
dition. There are two ſtructures that appear to have been gate- 
houſes, and are at a conſiderable diſtance from each other. Ad- 
joining to one of them 1s a building which greatly reſembles the 
body of a country church; and the other parts are inhabited and 
in good repair. | RL ad 

he town has a good weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſ- 
tant from London 205 miles. Ky : 
Near the above place was a priory of Benedidine monks, 
founded by Amicia, daughter of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Glou- 


ceſter, and wife of Baldwin de Rivers, Earl of Devonſhire. 
This priory was called Buckland, and dedicated to the bleſſed 
Virgin. At the diſſolution of religious houſes, it was beſtowed 


upon the family of the Grenvilles, but it was given to the famous 


Sir Francis Drake, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. | 
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- > North-Weſt of Taviſtock about two miles; is a villa. 
LAMBERTON, inthe church belonging to which are the 2 


Voice, 


and every other particular, they ſo exactly reſembled each 
that even thoſe with whom they were moſt familiarly ac 


each other, they performed the ſame functions, had * ban 


appetites and deſires, and ſuffered the ſame pains and anxici 
the ſame time. Nothing further is related of theſe remarkat 
perſons, only that in the year 166g they were killed to 2 
at New- Haven in France; but in what manner, or upon in 
docaſion, it is not known. _ - mt | 


Between Taviſtock and Chegworth, in the foreſt of Dun. if 


is a hill called Crooken- Tor, where the Devonſhire Tinners 
obliged, by charter, to aſſemble theit parliament, or the "ak 
who are commonly gentlemen choſen from the ſtannary.coy;, 10 
this county, of which the lor-dwarden is Judge. The e 
being met in this deſolate place, ſometimes to the number o 
two hundred, they are quite expoſed to the weather, and haye ; 
other ſeat but a ſtone bench, nor any refreſhment but What th : 
bring with them: the ſteward, therefore, immediately adjourng 
the court to ſome other more convenient place. 

About three miles to the North of Taviſtock is a lof 


eminence called Bu NT-Tox. On the top of this emineng 
: ſtands the pariſh-church, alma. at <6 twenty miles diſtant 
E 


from the ſea, is an excellent mark for ſeamen, and eatly aſſiſs 
them in bringing their ſhips into the harbour of Plymouth. 
There is ſo little ſoil in the church- yard, that it is hard] y ſuffciem 


to cover the dead. The little river Tave has its ſource about 


The town I} 


three miles Eaſt of this village, which is increaſed by ſevery 
brooks that unite their ſtreatns near Taviſtock. 

| BEARALSTON, or BOARALSTON, is ſituated in that part of 
the county where the rivers Tave and Tamar form a conjundlion. 
It was an ancient borough by preſcription, though at preſent 
only a hamlet in the pariſh of 1 from which church jt 
is near two miles diſtant. It is a very poor place, containing 
only about eighty houſes very indifferently built. The pariſh. 
church is dedicated to St. Andrew; it is erected in the form of 3 


croſs, having a body with two aiſles, and a good chancel; 


but the tower is low and ordinary. There was formerly a chapel 


belonging to this place, dedicated to the Holy Trinity. It ſtood 


\ 


\ 


\Pliſh, when countenanced by regal power, and cheriſhed by 


near a well, called to this day Trinity-Well; but at preſent not 
the leaſt remains of it are to be ſeen, _ : 

This borough being never incorporated, it is under the govern- 
ment of a portrieve, who is choſen annually at the court-leet of 
the manor. The right of electing members is in all thoſe who 
have land in the borough, and pay threepence acknowledgment 
to the lord ; the portrieve being the returning-officer. 

This town, which has neither market or fair, is diſtant from 
London 212 miles. FFF 

PLYMOUTH, ſituated on the borders of Gornwall, at the South- 
Weſt extremity of the county, is a very large and populous 


town. It was anciently called Tamarworth, probably becauſe 


it ſtood more towards the river Tamar than it does at preſent, 
It is now ſituated on a point of land, having the river Tama, 
called Hamoaze, on the Weſt, and the river Pim, called Cat- 
water, on the Eaſt. Bd | 

. This place, for ſtrength, riches, and beauty, may be conſidered 
as one of the brighteſt jewels in the royal diadem of Britain, 
It remains a ſtriking example of what induſtry is able to accom- 


the ſmiles and benevolence of adminiſtration ; for about the 
beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. it was only a ſmall 
inconſiderable village, having greatly ſuffered from foreign 


invaſions at different periods, 


During the long wars of Edward III. the French made 
an attempt on Plymouth, by landing within a few miles of the 


'town ; but the Earl of Devonſhire raiſed his vaſſals, and attacked 


the enemy with ſuch reſolution and bravery, that 500 were {lain; 


the reſt eſcaped by flying to their ſhips. 
In the civil wars during the reign of Charles I. Plymouth 


followed the example of the other mercantile towns, by adhering 
to the parliament ; and, by an obſtinate reſiſtance did more hurt to 
the king's intereſt, than any other place in this part of the 


. | | FOE 1 = 
e harbour of Plymouth is one of the moſt ſpacious and 


convenient in the world, of which the legiſlative power ſcems 
extremely ſenſible, by making it one of the. principal places for 
the royal navy. | ES 2 | 

On the river Hamoaze, or Tamar, about two miles above the 
town, are two fine docks, one of which is dry, the other wet. 
The dry dock is curiouſly conſtrued, almoſt in the form 
a man of war, being made in the reign of William III. 2 
a place of ſecurity for ſhips of war, in caſe of any foreign inv 
ſion. The wet dock will contain five firſt-rate men of wa 
both being lined with the beſt Portland-ſtone ; and adjoining it 
the baſon is a magazine, wherein is contained all the different 
ſorts of materials neceſſary in building and repairing ſh1p5 
together with handſome and convenient houſes for the com- 


| miſſioners and other officers belonging to the dock-yard. Thi 
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convenient ſtructure. It is under the direction of a collector, 


twenty-four common- council, and a town-clerk. The election 


ed by 
| Thurſday; and is diſlant from London 215 miles. 


the unbounded ocean, with numbers of ſhips conſtantly ſailing, 


thrown down by the dreadful ſtorm which happened on the 


of * 


=e * * * * * 
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This 9 place of great ſtrength; for beſides its natural 
Britains it is greatly improved by art, conſiderable ſums having 
Hen fliament for that purpoſe. 1 iſland of 

- holas, which ſtands ſite the middle of the town, is a 
St. Nod — — 44 a caſtle which commands 
| Non ſo that it would be extremely dangerous for any 
the to paſs without the commanding officer's permiſſion. 
_— Plymouth has a ſtill greater ſecurity againſt any foreign in- 
vaſion ; namely, a ſtron caſtle or citadel, - oppoſite the laſt- men- 

f — iſland, firſt erected by one of the Earls of Devonſhire, from 
5 it reverted to the crown. King Charles II. conſidering 
5 a proper place to be improved according to the modern me- 
T9 + fortihcation, ordered the ruined part of the walls to 
ho ulled down, and new ones erected in their ſtead, fortified 
_ ſtrong baſtions, whereon are mounted a great number 

f large. guns. The whole is ſurrounded with a ditch, out 
of which the ſtones were dug for repairing the walls, and includes 


: ence of above three quarters of a mile. | 
3 entrance of the — is Old-Fort, where there is 
a large battery of cannon nearly on a level with the water. 
There is alſo another battery on the Weſt-ſide of the harbour, 
near Mount-Edgecumbe, ſtrongly ſecured, and large guns placed 
ſronting the water: theſe different forts are conſtantly garriſoned 
by a body of foot-ſoldiers, together with ſeveral companies 
of invalids. Great additions have been lately made to different 

ts of this fort, ſo that at preſent it is able to reſiſt the attempts 


of the-moſt daring enemy. 


outh-town is very large and populous; the ſtreets are ' 
. — and the houſes — . — and handſome. Be- 
he reign of Charles II. they had only one church, which, 
in the times of Popery, belonged to the abbey of Plympton; but 
that not being large enough to contain all the inhabitants who at- 
tended to hear divine ſervice, an act was procured for building 
another, and the ſtructure was finiſhed at the expence of the 
inhabitants. 

The old church is dedicated to St. Andrew, and has a fine 
tower, with a ring of ſix large bells. | 8 
The new church, dedicated to the memory of Charles I. is an 
elegant ſtructure, built in the modern taſte, with a handſome 

ire. The inſide is well contrived for holding the great numbers 
of people that attend to hear divine ſervice, and the profits ariſing 
from the ſeats are converted to the relief of the poor. 

The cuſtom-hauſe for collecting the king's duties is a large and 


comptroller, - &c. as the dock is under the inſpection of a com- 


miſſioner. | | | 
At Plymouth are four hoſpitals, a large charity-ſchool, and a 
workhouſe for the poor. | | 98 | 
The town is well ſupplied with water, which is conveyed 


from a ſpring ſeven miles diſtant.. "This convenience was ob- f 


tained at the ſole expence, and under the immediate inſpection 
of Sir Francis Drake, that great ornament to the Engliſh navy. 
The town is governed by a ntayor, twelve aldermen, a recorder, 


for mayor is carried on in the following ſingular manner, and 
which probably took its riſe from caballing amongſt the freemen 
on thoſe occaſions. The mayor in office and the aldermen 
chooſe two perſons, and the common-council chooſe two others ; 
theſe four perſons thus choſen appoint a jury of thirty-ſix free- 
men, who chooſe the mayor. | 

The trade of Plymouth conſiſts prong ally in fiſhing and curing | 
pilchards; beſides which, they fend ſhips to the Weſt-Indies 
and ſeveral parts of the Levant, there being many merchants and 
gentlemen of large fortunes who conſtantly reſide in the place. 

The town has two weekly-markets, held on Monday and 


Between Plymouth and the ſea, on a hill called the Haw, is a 
molt delightful walk, which commands one of the nobleſt pro- 
ſpects in Britain. The town of Plymouth, the adjacent country, 


all conſpire to fill the mind with wonder and amazement. 
At the entrance of Plymouth- Sound is Edyſtone-Rock, which 
is covered at high water, and was formerly the cauſe of many 
ſhips being loſt. But this evil was removed by the late King 

liam, who employed one Mr. Winſtanley, an ingenious ar- 
chitect, to erect a light-houſe on the rock, that mariners might 
aroid it. The building was finiſhed in the year 1696, but 


27th of November 1703. Mr. Winſtanley, who was there to 
view the place, with feveral other people, all periſhed, the ſhips 
in the harbour not being able to give them any aſliſtance.. It had 
been often doubted that this edifice would not be able to ſtand 
againſt a ſevere tempeſt ; but. Mr. Winſtanley was ſo confident of 
its ſtability, that he uſed to ſay, he could with to be in it when 
a ſtorm happened, which unfortunately was the caſe ; and the 
next morning after the tempeſt, no remains of the light-houſe 
were to be ſeen. Another, however, was built on the ſame 
rock in the reign of Queen Anne, but was burnt down in 1733. 

he ſtone- work, about thirty fect high, which remained unhurt, 
has been re-edified and enlarged under the direction of Mr. Smea- 
ton, and is conſidered by good judges to be the moſt complete, as 


„ 


No. 43. 


well as the moſt uſeful work of the kind in Europe. — Near this | 


being of the utmoſt. importance to the ſafety of | place the Ramiliies, a fine ſecond-rate man of wat, was loſt on 


the 15th of March 1760; the captain, with 6.8 men; periſhing- 

A midſhipman and twenty-five ſailors were ſaved by jumping 

from the ſtern of the ſhip on the rocks. N 
PLYMPTON is a tolerable good town, pleaſantly ſituated on a 


| mn near the ſea, about tive miles North-Eaſt of Plymouth. 


t is a very ancient borough, and was formerly one of the prin- 


Cipal ſeats of the Earls of Devonſhire. It had a caſtle, which 


ſtood on the North ſide of the town; ſome remains of the walls 


of which are ſtill to be ſeen. | 

There was a collegiate chapel here during the times of the 
Anglo-Saxons, built and endowed by one of their princes. It 
was granted by Henry I. to William Warlewart, Biſhop of Exeter, 
who rebuilt the whole edifice, and placed in it canons regular of 
the order of St. Auguſtine. Several of his ſucceſſors, as well as 


% 


the Earls of Devonſhire, endowed it with lands from time to time, | 


ſo that it was eſteemed one of the richelt priories in the dioceſe of 
Exeter at the general diſſolution of monaſteries. | 
The church is a large, handſome ſtructure, but does not con- 
tain any thing worth notice. It is dedicated to St. Maurice, 
who is ſaid to have been a tribune in the Thebean legion, 
and ſuffered martyrdom. | 
There is an excellent free-ſchool near the church, where youth 


are inſtructed in the Latin and Greek languages. It was founded 


by Elizeus Hale, Eſq. who endowed it with ſuch lands as to 
afford the maſter a good houſe to live in, with a ſalary of 100l. 
per annum, The building is erected on ſtone pillars, and is very 
ſpacious and handſome, the ſchool-room being ſixty feet long and 
twenty broad, | | 

The Guildhall, where the corporation tranſa& their buſineſs, 
is at the Weſt-end of the town, near the corn-market : it 


is built, like the ſchool, on ſtone pillars, and is a handſome and 


convenient ſtructure. 
Plympton was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, to be governed 


» a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, a bailiff, and a town-clerk. 
Ih 


e repreſentatives in parliament are choſen by the magiſtrates 
and free burgeſſes, the returning-officer being the mayor. 

The principal trade carried on here conſiſts in the making of 
ſerges and coarſe woollen cloth. The weekly-market is on 


Saturday; and the town is diſtant from London 209 miles. 


Near this town is a place called PLyMpToON Sr. Max's, 
from its having a church dedicated to that faint. It was formerly 
of great repute, but is now ſo inſignificant as not to contain a 
ſingle thing worthy of notice. 

MopBukr is at preſent a trifling town, though formerly it was 
very conſiderable, and ſent members to parliament in the reign of 


Edward J. It was anciently a manor belonging to the family of 


Raltorts, but has ſince paſſed through different hands. It has a 


tolerable good manufactory of ſerges, and is celebrated for having 


the beſt ale in the county. The weekly-market is on Thurſday ; 
and the town 1s diſtant from London' 206 miles. 

Near to this town is MoRELY, which was once a very 
conſiderable place, though it is now a poor trifling village. It 
had anciently a caſtle, and in the reign of Edward I. belonged 
to a knight named Peter Fiſhacre, who built the church from the 
following ſingular occurrence : 

The incumbent of the pariſh being of a very litigious diſpo- 
ſition, a diſpute aroſe between him and the knight concerning 


the property of ſome tythes, and the knight having refuſed to ſa- 


tisfy the demands of the prieſt, he lodged an information againſt 
him in the biſhop's court, and threatened to have him excom- 
municated. This enraged the ferocious military gentleman 
to ſuch a degree, that he murdered the prieſt, and afterwards fled 
abroad to ſave his life. Whilſt abroad he applied to the king for 
a pardon, but the crime being committed on the body of an ec- 
cleſiaſtic, it would in thoſe times have been an imprudent act in 
the prince to extend the royal mercy. : 

The unfortunate knight remained ſeveral years a fugitive 
in France and other places, till being adviſed to apply to the 
pope, he ventured to try the dangerous experiment, and ſuc- 
ceeded beyond his expectations; for the pontiff enjoined him to 
build a church where the murder was committed, and endow it 
with lands ſufficient to ſupport an incumbent. The knight 
complied with the pope's order, and lies butied under an arch in 
the wall. | s 

K1NGSBRIDGE is a ſmall town pleaſantly ſituated on the river 
Saltcombe, over which it has a good tone bridge. The molt re- 
markable building here is a free-ſchool, founded and endowed by 
one Mr. Criſp, a citizen of Exeter. The, town has a weekly- 
market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 217 miles. 
DopBROOK is another ſmall town, ſeparated from the former 

only by a ſmall river called the Dod, which falls into the Saltcombe 
near this place. This town has a charity- ſchool, where the chil- 
dren of the poor are educated gratis. It was formerly the cuſtom 
here to pay the rector a tithe of a liquor called white ale, but that 


| has been ſome - time diſuſed, and inſtead thereof he receives 


an equivalent in money. The weekly-market is on Wedneſday ; 
and the town is diſtant from London 217 miles. 
DARTMOUTH, the next place we viſited, is fo called from its 
ſituation on the mouth of the river Dart. It is a place of great 
antiquity, and at the time of the Norman Conqueſt belonged to 
the Jords of Totneſs, from whom it deſcended to the family of 
the Cantelupes. | . 8 
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| charter, by which their goods were exeimpted from paying | 
mall trench lined with ſtone, but open at the lower part next 


| planted- on them, to prevent their 
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COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. | 


- 


depredations on the coaſt of . Britany,. the French, in reven 
landed here and deſtroyed great part of the town by fire. Th 
inhabitants ſoon repaired the loſs, when the French attacked 
them a ſecond time, but were bravely. repulſed, their general, 
with three lords, and twenty-three knighes, being taken priſoners. 
Fiſtory ſays, that this defeat was owing to the bravery of the 


women, which; if true, we may reaſonably | conclude that the 


men were moſtly employed in maritime affairs, and the greateſt 


number of them at ſea at the time. 1 


Dartmouth was conſidered as a place of great importance in 


the / reign of Edward III. and as an encouragement for their 
valour in haraſſing the French nation, that prince granted them 


toll in all places throughout the kingdom. . 
This town formerly conſiſted of three parts, or diviſions, by 
the names of Clifton, Hardneſs, and Dartmouth; but they are 
all now united, and make but one corporation. The town is 


upwards of a mile in length; but as the ground is very uneven, : 
the ſtreets are irregularly built, and many of the houſes are 


amen tits; 1 a 8 +1 7 404.43 53H | 
The entrance into the harbour is very narrow, but it after- 
wards opens, and forms a large baſon, capable of holding 300 
ſail of ſhips, where they may lay in ſafety without incommoding 
each other. At each ſide of the entrance are forts, with guns 
being attacked by foreign 


ſituated on eminences, While others, as it were, ſtand beneath 


invaders. 


In Dartmouth are three churches, beſides à large Diſſenting | 


meeting-houſe, many of the inhabitants being of that perſuaſion: 


but the mother-church is at a village called Townſtall, about 


three quarters of a mile diſtant. This chureh ſtands on the top 
of a hill, and has a tower fixty-nine feet high, which ferves as 
a land- mark for ſeamen. One of the churches is a ſtately edi- 
fice, ornamented with a ſtone tower eighty-three feet high. © 
Formerly the caſtle was ſmall, but it has been lately enlarged 
by the inhabitants with two roofs, a ſtone tower of ſixty feet 
high, and a wooden ſpire of twenty. — ao | 
This town is governed by a mayor, recorder, and twelve 
aldermen, called Maſters. The members are choſen by all the 
freemen; and the mayor is the returning-officer. - 


The pilchard-fiſhery makes the chief trade of the town, which | 


is more conſiderable here than at any other place in the Weſt, 
Falmouth excepted. © Great quantities of theſe are exported to 


Portugal, Newfoundland, and moſt places on the uropean | 


coaſt of the Mediterranean. : 


Dartmouth has a good weekly-market on Friday; and is 


diſtant from London 202 miles. | 9 8 
The ſhore runs North-Eaſt from Dartmouth to PERRRVY- Poi, 


from whence there begins a bay twelve miles in compaſs, called 
Torbay, from a village adjoining,. and celebrated in the courſe 


of the laſt war for the rendezvous of ſeveral Britiſh fleets. In 


the village of Torbay was formerly a fine abbey for monks of 
the Premonſtratenſian order; it was founded by William, Lord 
Braſer, and afterwards endowed with ſeveral privileges by King | 
John. At the difſolution of religious houſes its revenues were | 


valued at 3691. per annum. But not the leaſt remains of it are 


now left. | | n 
The village of Torbay is & xn, to be the place where 
Veſpaſian landed when he was ſent by Nero againit Arviragus, 


one of the Britiſh chiefs. But it is more juſtly celebrated for an 


event that will make a conſpicuous figure in the annals of 
Great-Britain, as long as thfe people have any regard for liberty. 
When the bigotted King James II. had trampled on the rights 
of his ſubjects, the ever memorable Prince of Orange, who 
interpoſed in our behalf, came with an army. of foreign Pro- 
teſtants, and landing at this place on the 4th of November 1688, 


: was joined by thoſe Proteſtants in England who diſdained 


flavery, and by their aſſiſtance drove the poor pufillanimous 


tyrant from the throne of Britain. | | 
TorNEss is certainly the moſt ancient, though not the moſt 


opulent town in the whole county. According to Doomſday- 


Book, it is mentioned as a place more conſiderable than Exeter, 
although it has long ſince fallen from its original grandeur. It 
is well known that William the Norman gave the lands of the 
Engliſh nobility who refuſed to ſubmit to him, as rewards to 
thoſe of his own countrymen who aſſiſted him at the battle of 
Haſtings, among whom we find one Judheal in poſſeſſion of 
this manor, where he built a caſtle, beſides founding a priory, 
which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, but both are now in 
ruins. | | 

This town is beautifully ſituated on the river Dart, about ten 
miles from the ſea, and remarkable for the reſidence of gentle- 
men of ſmall fortunes. This, it is faid, is owing to the health- 


fulneſs of the place, and the great plenty of proviſions, which 


may be had in greater variety, and cheaper than at any other 
lace in the county. St." | e, e Ol 
over the river is a fine one, and the principal 
ſtreet is above half a mile in length, having in it many neat 
genteel houſes. "The church is a handſome Gothie building, 
with a ſquare tower ninety feet high ; and not far from this 1 
the tuwn-houſe, and a good free grammar-ſchool. 2 
. 3 5 


While Richard I. was on his romantic expedition to the 
Holy-Land, the ſeamen of this place 32 committed ſome 


by Totneſs was formerly walled in, and had four NN 
are now all fallen to decay. It had likewiſe a caſtle, füt le 
mains of which are ſtill to be obſer red. Eee 
The court of -Exchequer, in the reign of Henry II 
1 Totneſs 500 marks for ſetting up a guild without wth! 
ben the crown; but his ſon King John granted them a —— 
of incorporation, and they have continued to ſend member Y 
parliament ever ſince the twenty-third of Edward J. 2 
This town is governed by a mayor, recorder, thirteen gr 
Principal burgeſſes, and twenty-eight others, who are e Bs 
K 'common-council-men. The members are [choſen by al Y 
freemen, and the mayor is the returning-officer. — 
The fiſhermen here have a ſingular method of catchin thei 
1j}-$th, particularly ſalmon, the manner of doing which = 0 
los: Near the town is a water mill for grinding corn, Ar 


che ſea, where there is a wooden grate with ſharp ſpikes tumel 
ff inwards, in form of a mouſe- trap. Through this grate the 
I] paſs in, but when they attempt to get out, the ſharpneſs th 
foikes hinders them; they are therefore obliged to remain tilt 
low water, when dogs t ained for the purpoſe are ſent amor 
them, which occaſions them to be frighted to one ſide, and th, 
| the people eaſily take them. © 
| | Totneſs has a good weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant 
from London 197 miles 
1 Eaſt of Totneſs is a village called BERRT-POMERx, from the 
; Pomeroys, formerly a very conſiderable family in theſe parts 
who built a caſtle here. It was erected in the time of William 
che Conqueror, by Ralph de Pomeroy, whoſe poſterity continued 
to enjoy it till the reign of Edward VI. when it was ſold to 
Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerfet. Moſt of the walls are 
tolerably perfect; and therefore the extent of the caſtle may be 
| plainly diſcovered; The gate-houſe is almoſt entire, as aſſo 3 
| round tower at one end of it; and from the whole it appears io 
| have been originally a very noble ſtructure. | 
To the North of Totneſs is a village called DARIIxOTOy 
| where are the remains of one of thoſe edifices formerly appro- 
| priated for the uſe of the Knights-Templars, which order wa; 
aboliſhed in the reign of Edward II. Great part of this ſtrudure 
is ſtill . new buildings have been added, and it is now 
one of the' moſt agreeable ſeats in the county. It lately be- 
| longed ta Arthur Champernowne, Eſq. | | 
RENT, ſituated a little to the North-Weſt of Totneſs, is 2 
| ſmall town'on the little river Aune, over which there is a bridge. 
It carries on ſome trade in the making of ſerges, but does not 
contain any thing elſe that merits notice. It has, however, 2 
weekly- market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 189 miles. 
Ask BURTON is a very ancient town, on the high road between 
Exeter and Plymouth, It is mentioned in Doomſday-Bock 
| under the title of Terra Regis, or king's land, being at that time, 
and for many years after, a part of the royal demeſnes. This 
manor was alienated from the crown in the reign of Edward J. 
and annexed to the fee of Exeter; although it {till continued to 
| enjoy its former privileges, as appears by a writ in the reign of 
| Henry IV. now in the record- office in the Tower. 
When King James I. created his ſon Charles, Duke of Corn- 
wall, he gave him the lands and manor of Aſhburton, which 
| is a proof that at that time it belonged to the crown; but at 
preſent it does not make any part of the Prince of Wales's 
revenue, having by a grant of Charles IL paſſed into the hands 
of private perſons. | 
| fo has been a borough by preſcription ever ſince the Conqueſ. 
It ſent burgeſſes to parliament on the original ſummons in 
1293, but whether it continued to do ſo in the ſubſequent par- 
liaments we are not informed; only that it appears from the 
rolls, that two members were ſent from this town in the eighth 
of Henry IV. but no more are mentioned till 1640, when 
Charles l. by the advice of Laud and Stafford, granted writs to 
all thoſe antiquated boroughs, in order to procure a majority 
of votes in the Houſe of Commons. Aſhburton was never 
incorporated, fo that it is governed by a portrieve choſen a 
the court-leet of the manor. The members are elected by a0 
the houſekeepers who pay ſcot and lot, and have been one year 
reſident in the town. | | 
Aſhburton is one of the ſtannary-towns, and was formerly 
famous for the mines in its neighbourhood; but they have been 
long ſince neglected. It principally conſiſts of one ſtreet, the 
houſes in which are very irregularly built; but there are ſever 
good inns. DE ee 
The church, which is built in the form of a cathedral, is 
fine Gothic ſtruQure, and dedicated to St. Andrew. On ths 
| croſs is a large ſquare tower, ninety feet high, over which 1s3 
ſmall ſpire covered with-lead. That it was formerly a collegratt 
church, appears from ſtalls being yet. fixed in the choir; but 
| both Sir William Dugdale and all our other antiquaries are file 
concerning the time when it was deprived of thoſe privileges. 
' Adjoining to the church was alſo a chapel dedicated tu 
St. Lawrence, but ever fince the Reformation it has been uk 
as a grammar-ſchool, that of St. Andrew's being ſufficient ic 
contain all the inhabitants when they aſſemble for divine wor 
ſhip. + Like moſt of the inland-towns ih Devonſhire, the 4% 
chiefly conſiſts in manufacturing ſerges and woollen yarn, which 
is bought up by the-merchants of Exeter. N 
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1 miles from Aſhburton is an ancient village called 
BuUCKFASTLEIGH, where was orange Hal e belonging 
©; the monks of the Ciſtertian order. Great part of the walls ot 
i ſtructure are ſtill-Randing, from which it appears to have 
MD originally a ſpacious and elegant building. | 
At another village called W1tHicoms, near this place, in 
1662, a dreadful ſtorm of thunder and lightning happened 
eee divine ſervice; and a ball of fire ſtriking into the church, 
killed three perſons, and wounded above ſixty others. 


" NewTON-ABBOTS is a ſmall, inſignificant town, 3 little to 


the North of Aſhburton. The church is a tolerable good 


ſtructure, except which the place does not contain any thing 


that merits notice. It has a weekly-market on Wedneſday; and 
is diſtant from London 187 miles. 


CHUDLEIGH was formerly a town of importance, but it is 


now greatly. fallen to decay. It is ſituated on the river Teng, 
and eſteemed ſo healthy, that before the Reformation the 
Biſhops of Exeter had a palace here fot their ſummer reſidence ; 
but the building is now a heap of ruins. This town at preſent 


ves the title of baron to the noble family of Clifford. It has a 


weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 181 | 


ſles. e 
gauth/ Eaſt of Chudleigh is a village called TEINGMOU TH, or 


T;3xMUUTH, from its ſituation at the mouth of the river Teing. 


The Danes landed at this place in the year 800, when they 


killed the governor, and then proceeded to invade other parts 
of the iſland. The French burnt it in Queen Anne's wars. There 
are two villages of this name, diſtinguiſhed by the names of Eaſt 
and Weſt Tinmouth, at each of which is a church; one of 
them is a remarkable ſtructure, and from its architecture, appears 
to have been formerly a priory, _ 

MoKkKETON, or MORETON-HAMPSTEAD, the laſt town we 


| ſhall mention, is ſituated on the borders of Dartmore-Foreſt. 


It is a very trifling place, the houſes being mean and very irregu- 
larly built; nor does 1t contain any thing that merits notice, ex- 
cept having a tolerable good manufactory for ſerges. It has a 
weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 182 


miles. | . 7 
Bi0GRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF DEVON. 


HENRY BRACTON, chief, juſtice of the King's-Bench in the 
reign of King Henry III. was born at a village called Bratton- 
Clovelly, in this county, and received his education in Oxford 
univerſity. | | | REY 

Applying himſelf to the ſtudy of the civil and canon laws, he 
took his degree of doctor of thoſe ſciences, and acquired a per- 
fect knowledge of the laws of England, as appears from his 
celebrated treatiſe, entitled, De conſuetudinibus Anglie. 

King Henry III. conſidered him ſo very eminent in his pro- 
feſſion, that he made him one of his itinerant juſtices, and after- 
wards? chief- juſtice of England, in which ſtation he acquitted 
himſelf with the moſt diſtinguiſhed integrity till his death. His 
treatiſe on the laws of England was firit publiſhed in 1659. He 
left behind him ſeveral valuable manuſcripts, one of which was 
in the poſſeſſion of Sir Robert Cotton, and is now in the Britiſh 
Muſeum. | i 

Sir WILLIAM HANXFORD, the celebrated chicf-juſtice of 
the King's-Bench in the reign of Henry IV. was born in this 
county, near Monkly, and lies buried under a monument in the 
church of that place. : | 

Henry, Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V. it is well-known 
was, during the latter-part of his father's reign, ſo addicted to 


_ debauchery, that he was almoſt daily engaged in riots with the 


people of London, in one of which the heir apparent to the 
crown was carried before chief-juſtice Hankford, then fitting in 
the court at Weſtminſter, who, like a faithful magiſtrate, and 
without any regard to the dignity of the prince, admoniſhed 
him to make ſatisfaction to the parties injured, and refrain from 
ſuch'praQtices for the future. The high-ſpirited youth, truſting 
to his elevated rank, abuſed and reviled the chief-juſtice whilſt 
he ſat on the bench of judicature ; but the intrepid magiſtrate, 
no ways intimidated, ordered the officers to take him into 
cuſtody, and conduct him to the Marſhalſea-priſon. News being 
brought to the king, he ſent for the juſtice, and treated him 
with the greateſt kindneſs, ſaying, © That Hankford was the 
moſt faithful ſubje& in his kingdom.” | 
Upon the acceſſipn of Henry V. Hankford, fearing the king's 
diſpleaſure, retired to his ſeat in Devonſhire, charging his park- 
keeper to kill any man in the night, who ſhould refuſe to tell 
his name and buſineſs, and he would ſee him indemnified. 
Unfortunately, after this, Sir William came himſelf one even- 
ing into the park, and being met by the keeper, who did not 
know him, it being dark, demanded his name and buſineſs, 
which the knight refuſing to tell, he ſhot him dead with an 
arrow. Near where this accident is ſaid to have happened, is a 
large tree, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Hankford's: Oak. = 
Sir Johx ForTEsSCUE, chief-juſtice of the King's-Bench in 
the reign of Henry VI. was born near Brent, in this county. 
Having ſtudied the law, he was made chief-juftice of England, 
which office he diſcharged with the greateſt fidelity. | 


4 


3 3 


" Aſhbujton has a weekly-market * Thurſday 3 and is diſtant || - The family of York having prevailed over that of Lancaſter, 


he went to France, and took with him Prince Edward, the ſon 
of his unfortunate' maſter, whoſe education he ſuperimended 
while abroad. It was during his exile that he wrote his treatiſe, 


entitled, De Laudibus Legum Angliæ, which he dedicated to his 


princely pupil, - | N 
Henry VI. appointed him his chancellor, but he never diſ- 
charged any part of that office; for after the engagement at 
Tewkſbury, he returned to England, and having a ſeat in 
CONN he retired. and ſpent the remainder of his days 
ner.: 94 T9 | 
Sir THOMAS LYTTLETON, the author of the celebrated 
Treatife on Tenures, was born in this county, and educated in 
Merton-College, Oxford. When he had finiſhed his ſtudies at 
the. univerſity, he entered himſelf a ſtudent in the Middle- 
Temple, and was called to the bar. He married the heireſs of 
the manor of Hagley in Worceſterſhire, and from him the late 
Lord Lyttleton was deſcended. 5 | | 
Henry VI. made him judge of the Marſhalſea, a place of 
great conſequence in. thoſe times: and on the acceſſion of 
Edward IV. he was called up to the degree of king's ſerjeant, 
afterwards appointed one of the juſtices of the Common-Pleas, 
and created a knight of the Bath. „„ | 
His Treatiſe on the Feudal Tenures was the beſt book of the 
kind before the ſtatute of the twelfth of Charles IT. when hard- 
ſhips, military ſervices, &c. were entirely aboliſhed. He died 
in 1481, and was buried in, the chancel of Worceſter- 
Cathedral. | | 
Dr. Johx JEwEL, Biſhop of Saliſbury, was born in the 
pariſh of Berry-Neber, in this county, on the 25th of May 1522. 
He was edutated at Oxford, and towards the latter-end of the 


% 


"reign of Henry VIII. imbibed the ſentiments of the reformers, 


but did not openly declare himſelf a Proteſtant till the acceſſion 
of Edward VI. when he was choſen a fellow of Corpus-Chriſti- 
College, and preached with great zeal againſt Popery. 

Upon the acceſſion of Mary, Jewel was marked out for a 
ſacritice to the reſentment of the Papiſts, He was expelled the 
college, and fearing ſurther perſecution, he reſolved to leave his 
native country, and ſeek refuge in ſome of the Proteſtant ſtates 
in Germany. n | | 

He diſguiſed himſelf like a countryman, travelled all night, 
and concealed himſelf in the day; but it being in the middle of 
winter, and the weather extremely cold, he contracted a diſorder 
in his leg, which turned to a lameneſs, and he loſt the uſe of it. 
Under all theſe difficulties, however, the providence of God 
protected him, and he arrived ſafe at Franckfort, where he 
ſpent ſome time, and afterwards went to Geneva, till the ac- 
ceſſion of Elizabeth, when he returned to his, native country. 

When the Proteſtant . ar, was eſtabliſhed, the queen ap- 
pointed him Biſhop of Saliſbury, where he diſcharged his duty 
in the ſame manner as we are told was the practice of the 

rimitive biſhops. There being at that time great ſcarcity of 
Proteſtant preachers, Jewel, beſides his epiſcopal office as a 
biſhop, ſerved the cure of five pariſhes in his dioceſe, without 
taking the tithes. His writings againſt Popery were ſo much 
eſteemed, that copies of them were chained to a table in every 
church, many of which are yet to be ſetn. 

After continuing his labours with the ſame unwearied zeal till 
September 1551, he was ſeized with a cold, when being met by 
a Fiend on the way, going to preach at a church in Saliſbury, he 


endeavoured to perſuade him to return, telling him, „it was 


better to loſe twenty ſermons than ſuch a biſhop,” But Jewel 
replied, “a biſhop thould die preaching ;” and fo, indeed, it 
nearly happened, tor he was obliged to be carried home when 
the ſervice was over, and died next day at his palace in Saliſbury, 
and was buried in the cathedral choir. 

Upon his tomb 1s a ſmall ſtone, with an inſcription, by way 
of eulogium, written by Dr. Lawrence Humfrey, who alſo 
wrote an account of his life. He was a great maſter of the 
ancient languages, and was likewiſe well ſkilled in the German 
and Italian. His works are very numerous, and have always 
been admired by the learned in every part of Europe. 

Sir JOHN HAWKINS, a celebrated naval commander in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, was born at Plymouth, and brought up to 
the ſea, under the direction of his father, who was maſter of a 
ſhip belonging to that town. Having learned the art of navi- 
gation, he failed for the coaſt of Guinea, and followed the ſlave- 
trade for ſome time. | 

Upon England being threatened with an invaſion from Spain 
in 1588, Sir John Hawkins acted as rear-admiral againſt the 
Armada, and diſtinguithed himſelf ſo much for his bravery, that 
the queen appointed him treaſurer of the navy, and rewarded 
him with the honour of knighthood, 

The Jaſt ſervice we find him engaged in was an expedition 
with Sir Francis Drake, 'to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, in 1595, 
which proved fatal to both of thoſe gallant officers; for a miſ- 
underſtanding having ariſen betwixt them about the moſt proper 
methods to be uſed, Sir John's opinion was over-ruled, which 
affected him ſo much, that he ſickened and died on September 21, 
within ſight of Porto-Rico. 


Sir FRANCIS DRAKE, the brave Engliſh admiral, was born | 


at or near Taviſtock, in this county, in the year 1545. His 
parents being low in circumſtances, were obliged to fend him to 
| | ſea, 
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ſea; Where. he ſerved in ſeveral voyages under the,laſt-mentioned 
Sir John Hawkins. © | | wa five 


pon the death of Mary, ol the acceſſion of Elizabeth; 


Philip II. of Spain, who aimed at univerſal monarchy, being 


. diſappointed in his views of obtaining the crown of England, was 


reſolved, if poſſible, to ſeize it by force. This rouſed the natural 


| . of the Engliſh, and filled them with ſuch indignation againſt 


e Spaniards, that all appeared ready to defend the rights of their 
Injired countrymen, and none was more forward than Drake. 
Ia the year 1677 he took and plundered the town of Numbre 
de Dios in the Weſt-Indies, from whence. he brought aw 
riches, and the ſame year ſet out on his expedition round the 
world, which he performed in three years, and returned to 
England in the year 1380060. F 
5 Flizabeth; who was ever attentive to reward merit, honoured 
him with knighthood ; and when the Spaniſh Armada attempted 


landing in England, he was appointed vice-admiral gf the 


Engliſh ſquadron. His behaviour on that occaſion was con- 


ſiſtent with every other part of his conduct ggand ſo great Was 
the awe that his name ſtruck into Don Pedro de Valdez that he {| . 
furrendered to him without fighting. r 


He went in conjunction with Sir John Hawkins, in 1595, to 
the Weſt- Indies; but (as we have juſt before mentioned) a miſ- 
underſtanding having ariſen between thoſe brave officers, their 


deſign was rendered. abortive z and Sir Francis, not being able 
to dear the thoughts of diſappointment, fell into ſuch a de- 


jection of / ſpirits, that he ſu under it, and died on his return 
to England in 1596. | 4 


Sir Wal rzx RALEIGH, who frft explored and planted 


Virginia in North-America, was born near Budley, in this county, 


in 1642. While very young he was entered a ſtudent in Oriel- 
College, Oxford, where he made great proficiency both in philo- | 


ſophical and philological knowledge. 

After quitting college, he applied himfelf to the military pro- 
feſſion. He was a conſiderable time under Henry Champernowne;, 
who was ſent by Queen Elizabeth, with a fmall body of forces, 


to the aſſiſtance of the - perſecuted Proteſtants in France; and | 
afterwards ſignalized himſelf in ſuppreſſing the Munſter rebellion | 


in Ireland. 


the World, and ſeveral other tracts) he was ſet at liberty, and 


anſwering the king's wiſhes, in order to ſatisfy the court of 


room with his tankard of ale and nutmeg, and o 


. whence he brought ſome gold ore; a 
reduced the town of Cadiz. | 


the king; and after remaining in the Tower for the ſpace of 


Yard, Weſtminſter, on the 29th of October 1618. 


Notwithſtanding merit ſeldom went unrewarded by Elizabeth, 


yet it was ſome time before Raleigh was known at court; and | 
4 education. 


his firſt introduction there took place from a very ſingular occur- 
rence. One day, as the queen was walking abroad with her 
attendants, ſhe came to a miry place, and being afraid to croſs 
it, Raleigh, who was then ſtanding among the crowd, took off 
his new cloak, made of blue pluſh,. and threw it on the place, 


1 


and. 


l 
g 
þ 


\ 


ä 


; 


1 


| chancel of his on church at Biſhopſbourne in Kent. 


| incorporated with Chriſt-Church- College. 


living of Biſhopſbourne in Kent; where he continued till gz. 
death. At that place he wrote his famous work on Eccleſ fie. 
Polity, being the firſt on that ſubject ever compoſed N 
Proteſtant divine of the Engliſi church. 55 by x 
e died on the 2d of November 1600, and was buried in th 
Sir WILLIAM PETRE,' the anceſtor of a noble familv © 
Eſſex, was born at Exeter in this county. Having gone th 
the uſual courſe of learning in the univerſity of Oxford he dn 
elected a fellow of All- Souls. College in 152g. He afterws 
took the degrees of doctor and bachelor of the civil law = 
was elected principal of Peckwater-Inn, in that univerſity 8 
Upon his introduction to court by Thomas Cromwell. 
Eſſex, he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his abilities rp rat 


On, the diflolution of the monaſteries he obtained a large 
of abbey-lands, together with the honour of knighthood ; 


; and 


was afterwards appointed by Henry VIII. o his princi 
ſecretaries of * 0 * | old dey err bis Principe 
He 2 the ſame office under King Edward VI. a a 
under Mary and Elizabeth; and having thus enjoyed, er 
interruption, the favour of —— monarchs, he Neg 
on the 1gth'of January 1572. 10 | | 

Joann Davis, a celebrated navigator in the ſixteenth century 
was born at Sandridge, near Dartmouth, in this county and 
* _ engaged 0 ee ws 2 | Th 

In the year 1585 he ſet out on his firſt voyage for the diſc 
of the North-Welt. paſſage to the Faſt-Indics; and though þ 
failed in the attempt, yet he diſcovered Greenland, and the 
ur ts called Davis's-Streights. 5 EA 
| made. two other. voyages in the two following years for 
the ſame 1 * but had not the good fortune to accomplith 
his deſign. He afterwards went five different voyages to the 
Eaſt- Indies; but in the laſt of theſe was unfortunately ſain on 
the 27th of December 1605, in a deſperate fight with ſome 


when her majeſty paſſed gently over without wetting her feet. 


This conduct ſo highly pleaſed the queen, that ſhe ſent for him 
to court, and preſently advanced him in his profeſſion. 
In the year 1584 he ſet out on his grand expedition for the 
diſcovery aud ſettlement of Wigandacoa, afterwards called Vir- 
ginia, in honour of the virgin queen. Beſides the honour of 
333 he had for this ſervice the grant of a large eſtate in 
Ireland. From this colony he imported the firſt tobacco that 
had ever been ſeen in Ae concerning which we are told 
the following whimſical ſtory : - _ 1 
Sir Walter uſed to ſinoke this tobacco privately in his ſtudy 
' before break faſt. One morning his ſervant coming into the 
ing the 
ſmoke to iſſue from his mouth, he threw all the ale in his face, 
and then run down ſtairs, exclaiming that his maſter's head was 
on fire; for that he ſaw the (ſmoke iſſue from his mouth, and that 
if they did not make haſte, he would be burnt to aſhes. At firſt 
the family were greatly ſurpriſed, but when the matter came to 
be explained, it cauſed them to laugh heartily, 
Raleigh had a conſiderable ſhare in defeating the Spaniſh 
\Armada-in 1588, and continued to enjoy the royal favour till 
1596, when having debauched one of the maids of honour, he 
fell into diſgrace ; but he re-eſtabliſhed his intereſt again, by 
marrying the lady. _ | / | 
In the ſame year he ſet out on a Voyage to Guiana, from 
the year following he 


Upon the acceſſion of James, he was again diſgraced, and was 
even tried and condemned to ſuffer: death for ſome pretended 
treaſonable practices. He obtained, however, a reprieve from 
thirteen years (during which time he compoſed his Hiltory of 


undertook another voyage to Guiana. This expedition not 


Madrid, he ordered him to his former ſentence (his pardon not 
having palſed the great ſeal) and he was beheaded in Palace- 


* on the — of Malacca. 

ir THOMAS Bopr Ev, the great antiquary, and found 
the library at Oxford which bears his "= py we 
Exeter, in this county, on the 2d of March 1544. During the 
perſecutions in the reign of Mary, his father, being a Proteſtant, 
went and ſettled at ( eneva, where his ſon received part of his 


Upon the death of Mary; his father returned with him to 
England, when he was placed in Magdalen-College, Oxford, 
where he ſtudied feveral years; and in 1576. went on a vilit to 
foreign parts. x : 

After ſpending ſeveral years in France, Germany, and Italy, 
he returned to England, and was ſent by Queen Elizabeth to 
ſeveral Proteſtant princes, to defire them to join with her in 
aſſiſting the French Proteſtants under the command of Henry of 
Navarre, afterwards King Henry IV. of France. 

After engaging in ſeveral public employments, and being 
weary of the drudgery of courts, he retired from buſineſs, and 
ſpent the remainder of his time in collecting books for the valu- 
able library which he eſtabliſhed at Oxford. He died on the 
28th of January 1612, and was buried in the choir of Merton- 
Col. „ 

JohN CowerL, doctor of the civil and canon laws, was born 


in this county towards the latter- end of the reign of Mary. He 


RichARD HOOKER, a celebrated divine, was born near 


Exeter in 135g, and after receiving a claflical education in that 
city, finiſhed his ſtudies in Corpus-Chriſti-College, Oxford. - He 


was Choſen a fellow of that ſocicty; but marrying, he was 


obliged by the rules to leave the college. His marriage did not 


turn out ſo happy as might be wiſhed. He was not, however, 
left without friends, for the learned Dr. Whitgift, Archbiſhop 


of N took him under his protection, and procured 


him the n 
1 


erſhip of the Temple, which he reſigned for the 


received his grammatical education at Eton-School, and finiſhed 
his ſtudies in King's-College, Cambridge. He was naturally 
addicted to the ſtudy of the civil-law, and foon made himſelf 
maſter of the beſt writers on that ſubject. Having taken his 
doctor's degree, he was appointed regius-profeſſor of law, and 
maſter of Trinity-Hall in that univerſity. He was afterwards 
choſen vice-chancellor, and appointed vicar-general to Dr. Ban- 
croft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 1 

In the fult part of the reign of King James I. he wrote a 
book called the Interpreter, wherein he diſcovers great know- 
ledge of the law of England, as well as that of the Romans. 
But whether to promote his intereſt at court, or from principles 
of conviction in his own mind, he inſerted ſome poſitions that 
ſeemed to extend the royal prerogative; this exaſperated the 
Houſe. of Commons to ſuch a degree, that he was taken into 
cuſtody, committed to priſon, and his book burnt by the com- 
mon hangman. At the end of the ſeſſions, when he obtained 
his liberty, he retired to Cambridge, where he ſpent the re- 


mainder of his days in ſtudy and retirement. He died in the 


year 1611, and was buried under the altar of the chapel of 
rinity-Hall. 6 

JaAS PER MAYNE, a celebrated poet, who wrote the Oxſord- 
Verſes to Charles I. was born at Hatherleigh in this county, and 


educated in the univerſity. He entered early into holy orders, 


and obtained ſeveral livings in the church; but adhering to the 
royal cauſe, he was deprived by the viſitors in 1649, and re- 
mained in a private ſtation till the return of Charles II. in 1600, 
when he was again reſtored to his former preferments, and like- 
wiſe made a canon of Chriſt-Church. He died in 1672, in 
the ſixty-ninth year of his age. 

GeorGe Monk, Duke ot Albemarle, ſo well known for his 
activity in reſtoring Charles II. to the Engliſh throne, ws 
born at Potheridge, in this county, in the year 1608. Being 
naturally inclined to a military life, he entered early into the 

| | | Amp, 


| againſt the Moors at Tangier. .- | 
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colonel. „anch rebelllon in Ireland breaking out, he was 
ory = gem under the command of the Duke of Or- 
ou and when it was l he returned to England, | 
— und the civil war broke out between the king and his 
Pantent adhered to the royal cauſe, and fought with great 
for a conſiderable time, till, being ap belieged in 
bra? ich-Caſtle in Cheſhire, he was obliged to ſurrender, and. 
Now « long-time in prifon. Finding the king's affairs totally 
—_ he entered into the ſervice of, the parliament, under 
wy mand of Lord Liſle, and went over a ſecond time to 
the og Where he again diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his bravery. 
1745 Cromwell fubding Scotland, after the battle of Wor- 
ceſter in 1651) Monk was left commander in chief of the forces 
in that kingdom, where he remained till the death of the 
ulurper, and then acknowledged his ſon Richard. | 
When Richard was depoſed, Monk found things running to 
confuſion, and therefore, . army on his tide, he formed 
the deſign of reſtoring King Charles, which he did with fo 
much eaſe and, prudence, that he was created Duke of Albemarle, 
and made a knight of the garter. He was afterwards made firſt 
lord of the treaſury, and: retained the King's favour till 1669, 
when he diet. * 
Nic horas Monk, a divine of the church of England, and 
brother to the before · mentioned Duke of Albemarle, was born 
at Potheridge in this county, in the year 1609. At the age of 
ſeventeen he was entered a commoner in Wadham-College, 
Oxford; where, in 1634 he took the degree of maſter of arts, 


and ſoon afterwards entered into orders. 


Nicholas was the perſon chiefly employed in carrying on the 
correſpondence between his brother and Sir John Grenville, 


de Was appointed to the ſee of Hereford; but he did not long 
enjoy it, for he died on the 6th of January 1661. PALE 

THEOPHILUS GALE, a pious and learned divine, was born 
at Teignmouth, in this county, in 1628. He was educated at 
Magdalen-College,. Oxford, under Dr. Godwin, and having 
taken the degree of maſter of arts, was choſen fellow of that 
ſociety. Being a Non-Conformiſt in principle, he refuſed to 
comply with the act of uniformity at the Reſtoration, and there- 
fore loſt his preferment. „ 5 | 

Having engaged himſelf as tutor to the Marquis of Wharton, 
he travelled with that nobleman into France and other parts ; 
and on his return to England in 1665, he became an aſſiſtant 
to Mr. John Rowe, who had then a private congregation in 
Holborn. He ſoon after publiſhed his book, 9 « The 
Court of the Gentiles,” in which he endeavours to deduce all 
languages and-learning from the Hebrew. He alſo compoſed a 
great number of tracts, among which was a compendious view 
of ancient philoſophy. | | 

His abilities and virtues endeared him to all his acquaintance, 
and he died in the month of February 1678, in the fiftieth year 
of his age. | | F 

THOMAS SPRAT, an eminent preacher and writer, was born 
at Tollaton, in this county, in 1636. He received the rudi- 
ments of learning at a private ſchool, and finiſhed his ſtudies at 
Wadham-College, Oxford, where he took his degrees. | 

At the Reitoration he was made chaplain in ordinary to his 
majeſty, At the ſame time he became intimately acquainted 


with Sir Robert Murray and Biſhop Wilkins, the firſt projectors 


of the Royal-Society; ſoon after which he wrote a hiſtory of | 


the origin of that learned body. | 

Mr. Sprat roſe ſucceſſively to be Prebendary of Weſtminſter, 
Miniſter of St. Margaret's, Canon of Windlor, Dean of Weſt- 
minſter, and Bithop of Rocheſter, to which Jaſt dignity he was | 
promoted in the year 1684. He at firſt concurred too much in the 


— 


arbitrary meaſures of King James II. yet, on the Revolution, | 


he ſubmitted cheerfully to the new government, and lived in 
quiet till 1692, when a ſcheme was laid againſt his life by ac- 
culing him of treaſon, for which he was brought to trial ; but 
the perjury of the witneſſes appearing very plain to the whole 
court, the biſhop was honourably acquitted. , 

After this period he paſſed his life in tranquillity and retire- 
ment; and died at Bromley in Kent on the 2cth of May 1713, 
in the ſeyenty-ninth year of his age. | - | 

The famous Joan Caurcniiti, Duke of Marlborough, one 
of the ableſt ſtateſmen, moſt polite courtiers, and moſt illuſtrious j 
heroes of his age, was the ſon of Sir Winſton Churchill, and 
borne at Aſke, in this county, on the 24th of June 1650. 

He was at firſt page to James, Duke of York ; but being | 
ſtrongly inclined to a military life, at the age of ſixteen he 
obtained an enſigncy in the guards, and in that quality ſerved 


n 


* n 


6 


* 


In 1672, in the war with the Dutch, he ſerved under the Duke 


8 
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for effecting the reſtoration of Charles II. Soon after that event, 
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This ſoon occaſioned his further advancement, and he was © 


appointed lieutenant-cõlonel of Littleton's regiment, as alſo 


| gentleman of the bed-chamber, and maſter of the robes to Jarnes, 


Duke of York. He afterwards attended that prince to the Low- 
Countries, and to Scotland; and it was by the intereſt of his 
royal highneſs that, in the year 1682, he was made baron of 
Eymouth, and colonel of the third troop of guards. 

On the acceſſion of King James II. he was created Baron 
Churchill of Sandridge, in Hertfordſhire, and made brigadier- 


general of his majeſty's army; and he had in this laſt capacity a 


conſiderable ſhare in ſuppreſſing Monmouth's rebellion. 

Notwithſtanding the obligations he lay under to his ſovereign 
were very great, thoſe which he owed to'his country were, in his 
opinion, much greater; for when he ſaw James deſtroying the 
religion and liberties-of his country, he immediately left him, 
and went over to the Prince of Orange. | 

In William's reign he enjoyed the ſame influence which he 
had poſſeſfed in the preceding. He was ſworn of the privy- 
council, made one of the gentlemen of the queen's bed-chamber, 
and created Earl of Marlborough. After which he ſerved with 
great reputatiþn both in Flanders and Ireland; but in 1692 he 
was diſmiſſed from his employments, and committed to the 
Tower on a ſufpicion of high-treaſon. This ſuſpicion, however, 
appearing, upon examination, to be altogether groundleſs, he 
was reſtored to favour, and appointed governor to the Duke 
of Glouceſter, whom Kipg William delivered into his hands with 
this remarkable expreſſion, ** My lord, make him but what you 
are, and my nephew will be all I wiſh to ſee in him.” 

Upon Queen Anne's acceſſion he was made a knight of 
the garter, declared captain-general of her majeſty's forces, and 
ſent over to Holland in the character of ambaſſador- extraordinary 
and miniſter- plenipotentiary. The States alſo, in compliment to 
the queen, and the earl's own merit, conſtituted him captain- 
1 of their forces, and aſſigned him a penſion of 100, ooo 

orins per annum. 5 | 

To enumerate all his achievements during the ſucceeding teri 
years, from 1702 to 1712, would be almoſt to give a hiſtory of 
Queen Anne's reign. Let it ſuffice to obſerve, that he defeated 
the French armies (though headed by their ableſt generals, and 
greatly ſuperior in numbers) in ſeveral pitched battles, particularly 
at Blenheim, Ramillies, -Oudenarde, Malplaquet, &c. that he 
reduced almoſt every place of importance in the French and 
Spaniſh Netherlands; ſaved the empire; ſecured the United Pro- 
vinces; raiſed the glory and conſequence of Great-Britain ; and 
humbled the pride of the French king to ſuch a degree, as 
to make that ambitious prince, who but a few years before had, 


in imagination, ſeized the dominions of all his neighbours, now 


of Monmouth in the French army, where he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf ſo much by his gallantry, that he received the thanks of the 
French king at the head bf the army. The Duke of Monmouth 
allo, at his return to England, declared to his tather, Charles II. 
that . he owed his life at the ſiege of Macſtricht to the bravery 
of n Churchill,” _: -_ | | | 

No. 44. 


begin to tremble for his own. 


t may be ſaid with truth of this general, what can hardly be 


ſaid of any other, that he never fought a battle which he did not 
gain, nor ever beſieged a town which he did not take. In 
the earlier part of his life he gave ſuch ſigns of what he after- 
wards proved, that Prince Vaudemont, ſpeaking of him to King 
William, thus expreſſed himſelf: “ "There is ſomewhat in the 
Earl of Marlborough that I want words to deſcribe : he has 
all the fierceneſs of Kirk, all the judgment of Laniere, all the 
conduct of Mackay, and all the intrepidity of Colcheſter ; and 
either my ſkill in faces deccives me, which yet it never did, or he 
will fas 45 a greater figure as a general, than any ſubject your 
majeſty has.” William ſmiled, and replied, « Marlborough is 
obliged to you, but I really believe, you will loſe no credit 
by your prediction.“ | 
His extraordinary merit met with a ſuitable reward. He was 
honoured, fix different times, with the thanks of the Houſe 
of Commons, was created a duke, had a penſion of 5000l, ſet- 


| tled on him out of the poſt- oſſice revenue, and was preſented with 


the manor of Woodltock and the hundred of Wotton, where 
Queen Anne cauſed to be erected for him a noble edifice, called 
Blenheim-Houſe, in memory of the victory he had gained at that 
lace. 
K His moderation and prudence were equal to his other great 
talents: for when, on the change of the miniſtry in 1710, he 
found his intereſt at court totally annihilated, he ſtill continued to 
ſerve his country in a military capacity; and when ſtripped 


of his command, about two years after, and even cruelly perſe- 


cuted, inſtead of embroiling the adminiſtration by his perſonal 
diſputes, he retired into a foreign country, where he remained 
till the queen's death. He f on returned to England, and was; 
by King George I. reinſtated in his former poſts, 

He died on the 16th of June 1722, in his ſeventy-third year, 
and was interred with great pomp in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

PETER KING, lord-chancellor of England in the preſent 
century, was born at Exeter, in this county, in 166g. His 
father, who was an eminent grocer and ſalter, intended to have 
brought him up to his own buſineſs; but the youth's inclination 
to learning was ſo ſtrong, that he devoted every moment of his 


I{ leiſure hours to ſtudy, and became at length an excellent ſcholar. 


Of this he gave the public-a noble proof by a work entitled, 


| « An Inquiry into the Conſtitution, Diſcipline, Unity, and Wor- 


ſhip of the Primitive Church, that flouriſhed within the firſt geo 

years after Chriſt,” which was publiſhed at London in 169 1. 
His correſpondence with Mr. Locke, to whom he was related, 
and who left him half his library at his death, was of great 
5 E ; benefit 
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the miniſir 73 but being wearied with continual difappoinny 


— 


benefit to him. By the advice of that gentleman he went over | 


to Holland, and ſtudied at Leyden, On his return to England he I} he formed the fatal reſolution of making away with hi 10 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law with ſuch unwearied di- which he did in the following manner mel, 
7 ligence, that he. ſoon became an eminent barriſter. Having filled his pockets full of ſtones, he hired 3 bes 
During the two laſt, parliaments of King William, and in I} Somerſet-Stairs, and ordered the waterman to Carry hj 
all thoſe of Queen Anne, he repreſented the borough of Bearalſton I London- Bridge; and when near the centre arch, he lud 0 
55 in Devonſhire. In 1708 he was Choſen e of London, jumped into the water, and was drow nes. nly 
05 and the ſame year received the honour of knighthood. In 1714 he celebrated Mr. Jonx Gay was born at Barnſtaple; 
he was appointed chief-juſtice of the Common-Pleas, and the this county, and educated' at the rar e in that 2 n 
next year was advanced to a peerage, by the title of Lord King, I His parents not being able to ſupport, him at the univerſ, - 
Baron of Ockham' in Surrey. On the firſt of June, in the ſame bound him apprentice to a ſilk-mercer in London; but havi iy, 
year, he was made Jord-chancellor, in which poſt he continued I diſlike to this employ. he left it, and was appointed . 
till November 173g, when he reſigned the ſeals on account of II to the Dutcheſs of Monmouth, which was conſidered as a ſtep | 
his bad ſtate af ealth. He died on the 22d of July 274, in towards his preferment at court. 3 
the ſixty-fifth year of his age. 3 | N In Queen Anne's reign he became acquainted with Dean Swif 
| EusSTACE ndr was. born at or near Exeter, in this who recommended him to Harley, Earl of Oxford; but defo . 
IG bg in the year 1685. He was firſt educated at the gram- that nobleman could provide for him, the queen died, and 20 
mar- ſchool of that city, from whence he was removed to Chriſt- I] ny hopes of preferment. To 
Church-College, Oxford, where he made great progreſs in all r. Poultney, the great patriot, in the'beginning of the rej 
int at polite leanniinge:t ᷣ ᷣ ( A y of George I. took Mr. Gay with him to the South of Franc 
Having quitted the univerſity, he entered himſelf a, ſtudent mand upon his return to England, Lord: Harcourt invited hi” 
in the Inner-Temple, and for ſome time ſtudied - the law, but to ſpend ſome time at his ſeat in Oxfordſhire. —It was durin Ty 
afterwards directed his attention to the ſtudy of more-agreeable I] reſidence here, that he wrote the celebrated letter concerning, 
- ſciences. Ne ed} II I} two lovers who were killed by lightning. as 
.  Being'a relation of the great Mr. Addiſon, that gentleman ] His circumſtances being low, he publiſhed two volumes gf 
rocured him ſeveral. places under the government ; and when I poems in quarto, which brought him a conſiderable fun of 
Mr. Addiſon was appointed ſecretary to the lords-juſtices in Ire- money; but having engaged in the South-Sea ſcheme he loſt al 
land, Budgell was appointed comptroller- general of the revenue in I his property, which affected him ſo much, that he had almoſt 
that kingdom, but he was ſoon diſpoſſeſſed by the Duke of Bolton, I} ſunk under it. Upon his recovery he wrote his Fables for 
when that nobleman went as 9 7 uty to Ireland. - l the uſe of his late royal highneſs the Duke of Cumberland. Ile 
Budgell is deſervedly celebrated for his ingenious eſſays on || remained, however, ſtill in a ſtate of indigence, no proviſion 
education, firſt publiſhed in the SpeRator ; but more ſo for his [| being made for him by thoſe in the miniſtry, . 
tranſlation of the Moral Characters of Theophraſtus. I In the year 1727 his Beggar's Opera was ated with ſo much 
In the SouthiSea ſcheme he was one of the unfortunate ad- applauſe, that his finances were once more recruited ; but nothing | 
venturers, and loſt 20,000]. Having been formerly a member could reſtore him to his former ſerenity; he languiſhed till 1732 | 
of the Iriſh parliament, - he thought to have procured a ſeat || when he died in the houſe of the Duke of Queenſbury, who 
in the Britiſh ſenate, but loſt his election, after ſpending a large I} erected a monument to his memory in Weltminſter-Abbey, 
ſum of money. He afterwards wrote ſeveral pamphlets againſt W 7 Jo 5 | 5 
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The river Tamar on the Eaſt, In length from Eaſt to Weſt, |. 9 Hundreds, | For the! County, Bodo 
wdhich divides it from Devon- | "'feven eight miles and a half. 20 Boroughs, . J Bolliney,Camelforq Eaſt 
_ ſhire, bY In breadth from South-Eaſt to] 27 Market- Towns, | Loc, Weſt-Loo, Ne 
And by the Sea on the Weſt, | © North-Weſt, at the greateſt 89 -Vicarapes;,! '*':..... 4: St. Germains Grampounl 
ö North, and South... e extremity, forty-five. miles; | 161 Pariſh- hurches beſides + Helſton, St. Ives, Kelli . 
4 ſ though in many: places it iss Chapels of Eaſe/, ton, Launceſton, Leſtad 
I not aboye twenty miles wide, 1900 Village. I. Leſtwithiel, St. Maus 
wn the peninſula of which the 13 8 e 88 K. Michael, | Newpon 
I "county conſiſts 8 nar - PPP a, Saltaſh, Tregony, 
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by the Saxons, fled beyond the Severn, and ſheltered themſelves | 

in thoſe inacceſſible mountains now called Wales, while Cynric, 
the victorious king of the. Weſt-Saxons, drove thoſe who in- 
habited the de Southern parts into the ancient Danmonii, now 


TRE NATURAL Hisrory Or TRHIis Cour. |f earth are more flow-in ripening to perfection, and the harveſts 
JJ TT 3 I later than in other _ of the kingdom, which is owing to the 
ORNWALL' is ſaid to have derived its name from. || continual breezes from the ſea, and the reflection of the ſun, 1 
te Britiſh word Corn, which ſigniſies a Horn, alluding to beams being leſs from the water than the land. # 
the two promontories called the Lafid's-End and the Lizard- In the high grounds the ſoil of Cornwall is black and gritty, 
int, and the Saxon word Mealb, or Gaul, a name by which | but the rain waſhing away the particles of ſalt with which it is 
diſtinguiſhed the inhabitants of this county, from their impregnated, and leaving it dry at the bottom, it ſeldom pto. 
reſemblance in language, manners, and cuſtoms, to the Gauls on duces any thing beſides ſour graſs, heath, moſs, or what is | 
JJ... TY N called Corniſh furze: Where the water remains, it forms itſelf 2 
Cornwall is the firſt part of the iſland of Britain mentioned into ſmall marſties and bogs; and the ſoil being deeper, it yields | 
by any ancient authors; and by ſome it is ſu oſed that the a thick turf, full of the roots of marſhy plants, which the people 
name Britania, or Prythania, was given to the eltern county cut with ſpades, and after drying them in the ſun, pile them up in 
the Phœnicians or Fyrians, who carried on an extenſive I} heaps near their houſes, and during the winter they ſerve for firing, 
trade with the natives long before the arrival of Julius Cefar, I At the bottom of the hills, the crops receiving the ſalt particles — 
as appears from a number of monuments ſtill extant in many I waſhed down by the rain, produces a ſtrong good grafz 
parts of the count j where the cattle herd in the winter. This ſoil, when cultivated, 
The Britons of the midland part of the iſland being defeated | bears great quantities of pptatoes; as alſo oats and rye. Here 
che milch cows and ſheep are fed, many of which are reared all 
over this county. ER 5 


They often ſow barley mixed with wheat in this ſoil, but it - 
| e 80 ſeldom comes to any degree of perfection, there being ſo much | 
called Cornwall, in which place they formed a kingdom, that I gravel, and the earth ſo exceeding light, that when the ſummer is 
exiſted for many years after under different Britiſh princes, | dry, the ſun exhales its moiſture, and when any conſiderable 
amongſt whom were Ambrofius Aurelius, and the juſtly cele- rains fall, the vegetable ſoil is waſhed from the gravel, and the 
7 Arthur. But the conquerots puſhing their victories ff ſeed deſtroyed. In many parts the foil is a thelvy or flaty 

Weſtward, at laſt ſubdued the inhabitants of thoſe parts, about earth, _ bears corn better than the blackiſh. It alſo produces 
9 od 8. — r F Ra » ( wa” 5 
was conſidered as ſubjeC to the Weſt-Saxon kings till the final i 5 They have in Cornwall another ſol of a reddiſh colour, and 
much cloſer contexture than thoſe before mentioned. This 
ſoil is moſt common on level grounds near the bottom of. the 
hills, from whence it receives the ſalts waſhed down by the rain, 
and being properly manured, produces large. crops of wheat and 
barley, which are ripe fooner, and come to more perfection than 
ſuch-as are ſown on the other foil. - 3 
Theſe ſoils, however, are not always diſtinct from each other, 
being in many places fo mixed as not to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, 
but more or leſs found in every part of the county. 5 
Formerly the paople of Cornwall were ſo much employed in 
their mines, that agriculture was greatly neglected, they being 
obliged to purchaſe their corn from other parts. The neglect of 
I huſbandry among the inhabitants continued ſo late as the reign 
of Elizabeth, when ſome encouragement being given, the people 
applied themſelves to cultivating their land, which they found 
attended with ſo many advantages, that they have continued 
improving it ever {ince. - Marfhy grounds have been drained, 
fields encloſed, and great quantities of grain ſown ; ſo that 
inſtead of having too little for themſelves, they are now able 0 
ſupply the wants of others. There is but little marl uſed in 
their manure, nor does its virtues ſcem to be much known. Ia 
thoſe parts adjoining to Devonſhire, they uſe great quantities 
| | $ lime, which is found more ſuitable ww ground than uy other 
| habitaats, by diſpelling the pernicious particles which naturally yet tried. As great part of Cornwall lies near the fea, they are 
_ ariſe ffom oy TS e 3 1 ! | fopplted eee eee from thence, ſuch as ore-wetd, 
The ſummer and winter ſeaſons here differ much from thoſe and ſea- weed. 9 IS. ES #- 
in any other part of England; the heat of the former not being Ore-weed might be uſed to great advantage by the farme" 
I ſo iptenſe, nor the cold during the latter ſo piercing. In the who live near the fea in other parts* of the kingdom. It s 
| ſeverity of winter myttles will flouriſh without any other II found in great plenty on the ſhore after ſtorms ; vor great af 
aſſiſtance than that of being ſheltered from the Tea-breezes. JJ is neceffary in gathering and preferving it, otherwiſe the ſun * 
f 


And although the ſpring commences ſooner, yet the fruits of the I ſoon exhale its moilture. hen taken from the 28 
| 2 l . ; | | * ; * | , 2 , : 723 
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7 _— Sid fifland; 2 quantity of fand being covered over it, [| ſtreams, ſo that at the town of K | extenſive 
Ger dale into an oy (lime, diſperſing itſelf through by harbour. tet tlie ne u of owe 1 forms pros f 7 
_ manures, and contributes much to fatten the foil. ] The Fal rifes among the hills, and after collecting a confider- = 
The farmers who ſow bartey take it freſh from the ſea, about | able number of brooks, ſtreams, &c. becomes a large river, ane 
the beginning of April, and ſpreading it on the ground naked to J running through Grampound, Tregony, and Truro, falls inte 
the ſun, have generally a great crop; but there are ſo many rank we ſea at Falmouth, _ fi: | K 
grow afterwards, that the graſs of next year is very All theſe rivers produce great abundance of various ſorts 


„ß c 3 of fiſh, among which is a peculiar one called the Shote, which is 
— hu n'of this county uſe great quantities of ſea- a kind of frat trout, 44 exceeding delicate. In the river ; 
(and, the beſt of which is that intermixed with coral, it being the I Fowey is a black trout, taken in the months of May and June, 
richeſt manure uſed in the county: it is 3 found on the ſhores I} ſome of which are three feet in length. About the ſatter- end of 
near Falmouth, and ſome of it in that harbour. The method J Auguſt another trout appears, which, from the time it is ſeen, is 


in taking it up is ſomewhat ſingular. They take a large bag 
22 = the [pcs of which They fix an 150 hoop bee ? 
it open: this being done, they ſink it to the bottom, and drag 
it along till full. It is onl uſed for corn, and a barge- load, ſuf- 
ficient to dreſs an acre of land, is delivered for ten ſhillings, 
or leſs if the diſtance is not conſiderable, They have another 
| and here, mixed with flime,' which contributes much towards 
fattening the ſoil. "The ſand which is plentifully mixed with JJ of fiſh with which the coaſts of Cornwall abound. That kin 
ſhells is ſtill more uſed as a manure; for ſhells are of the ſame of whale which is called the Blower, or Fin-Fifh, is found 
ture as lime, and partake of all its qualities. | in theſe ſeas, and receives its name from blowing the water to a 
The farmers who live near the filhing-towns uſe another JJ conſiderable height throngh a pipe, or hole in its head. The 
t of manure, different from any of thoſe already mentioned. I} Grampus, alſo found here, is uſually about, eighteen feet long; 


called the Bartholomew Trout. It is generally about eighteen 
inches long, but the belly is deeper than that of the black trout, 
| and the fiſh is red, and in much higher eſteem. The falmon is 
Properly a ſea-fiſh, but it ſometimes comes into theſe rivers to caſt 
its Ipawh. They are caught in the river Fowey at two wears, 
from the end of the ſpring till the beginning of autumn. | 

In this place, we hall take notice of a few of the many 4 5 


fer onkiſts'of bruiſed decayed pilchards, and the refuſe of the J and is fo voracious, as to pray even upon porpoiles. 


{alt uſed for-curing thoſe fiſh, and is juſtiy reckoned one of the ; The porpoiſe has the back fin pointing forwards towards 
richeſt in this part of the Kingdom. It warms the coldeſt J its head, and ſloping away backwards. It is called Porcus Piſcis, 
ſoil, and cauſes it to bring forth plenty, both of corn and graſs; J or the Hog-Fith, from the quantity of fat which covers its body 
but as it is extremely hot, the belt method to be uſed is, to mix II under the ſkin, or perhaps from the ſhape of its ſnout, and 
it with earth and ſand, when being placed in a dunghill until its II its wallowing in the water. | os | 

ſalts are digeſted, the whole ſhould be carried out and ſpread II The blue ſhark, which frequents the Corniſh ſhore during the 


— a. 


u e eo; e | pilchard ſeaſon, is fo great an enemy to fiſhing-nets, that the 
Wheat, rye, barley, and oats, are the chief grains ſown in ſhermen have large hooks made on purpoſe to catch them. 
Cornwall. They have alſo another ſort much cultivated in this The ſea-fox is called by the people of this county the Threther, 
country, called Pleilez, and uſed in fattening their cattle. It is from the motion of its long tail, with which it ſtrikes its enemy 
a ſmall yellow grain, and has the ſame qualities as oatmeal. I] the grampus whenever it riſes to the ſurface of the water. 
In Cornwall they have a ſingular cuſtom of binding all their e turbot, or bret, appears here in the ſummer and autumn 


corn into ſheaves. ' Having bound a certain number of ſheaves, IJ in great 2 5 There are alſo abundance of plaice, dabs, and 
they pile them up in the form of a cone ten or twelve feet high; I flounders, beſides the halybut, the fleſh of which is nearly as good 
the ears being turned inwards, ſo that only the butt-ends of the JJ as that of the turbot: it is the largeſt of the flat kind; but that 
ſheaves are expoſed to the weather. This is done while the corn II called the Whiſk approaches neareſt to the taſte of a turbot. 
continues in the field, and thoſe piles are called by the u The fiſhery here for pilchards is one of the moſt profitable in 
ople Ariſhmous. The inconſtancy of the weather probably firſt II the kingdom. They ſwarm, from July to November, in ſuch 
ſuggeſted the hint, as experience every year er, its utility. quantities, that eight or nine hundred hogſheads have been filled 
his county is watered by many rivers, the principal of which IJ in a ſeaſon, at Mouſehole, near Mounts-Bay. | 
are; the Tamar and the Camel. . ; On this coaſt are two forts of — 75 or horn: fiſh, one 
The Tamar riſes within three miles of the ſea, in the pariſh II of which is called the Gerrock, and the other the Skipper, it 
of Morwinſtow, from a ſpring in a moor. It at firſt directs its II being remarkable for moving its upper jaw. There is alſo the 
courſe Northward, where it forms the river Tenridge, which is na- [| black fiſh, which has very al thin ſcales; it is about fifteen 
vigable at Biddiford in Devonſhire: but that part of the ſpring, I inches long, and three quarters of an inch broad, excluſive of 
which forms the Tamar, runs Southward about ten miles, where I the fin. The head and noſe reſemble thoſe of a trout, the mouth 
it becomes a conſiderable river, having a ſtone bridge built over it JJ is little, and the eye bright and full. | 
at Norti-Tamerton. Purſuing its courſe forward, it receives Seals, or ſea-calves, are common in ſuch caves of the ſea- 
ſeveral ſmall ſtreams, beſides the Attery, | 11 ſhore as are not much frequented. This animal is from five feet 
At Pasitonebridge it is both broad and rapid; and ſtill con- I} long to ſeven, and the head is ſomewhat like that of a calf: its 
tinuing its courſe, with the addition of brooks and rivulets, pectoral fins reſemble the fore-feet of quadrupeds, with five toes 
ere the village of Stock-Lymſland, where there is another I connected 85 membrane, with which it can throw ſtones at its 
bridge over; and a little further it paſſes under another bridge, urſuers. The tail is horizontal, and ſupplies the want of fins 
in the pariſh of Calſtock, which is the laſt on the river. J| in the hinder parts. The ſeal is amphibious, and cannot always 
Two miles further is a place called Marleham, where it is navi- live in the water. In the Northern part of the county the poor 
gable tor ſome” barks, and here the tide is diſcernible. After II people eat the fleſh of it in times of ſcarcity. | 
paſſing about five miles lower, it receives the Fowey, and forms Hers are great plenty of ſhell-fiſh, ſuch as muſcles, limpots, 
a ſpacious harbour; it then paſſes within half a mile of Saltaſh, II cockles, wrinkles, and crabs of every ſort, Lobſters afe ſo 
and being joined by the Lymber, it keeps its courſe ſtraight for- I plentiful, that well-boats come here to load, and carry them 
wards, and forms the noble harbour of Hamoaze, which in JI alive to London and other places, in calm weather: alſo the 
Saxon ſignifies a wet, oozy habitation, Here it makes the JJ ſoldier-crab, or hermit-ſhrimp, remarkable for taking poſſeſſion of 
creeks called St. John's and Millbrook ; and having run a courſe [| ſomeempty ſhell for its habitation. Oyſters are alſo exceeding plen- 
of more than forty miles, it falls into the fea near Mount- || tiful: the beſt are taken in the creeks in Conſtantine's pariſh. 
Edgecumbe, being bounded on the Weſt by the lands of Stone- This county produces a great variety of ſtones, particularly 
houſe, and on the Eaſt by the iſland of St. Nicholas, 5 thoſe commonly uſed for building or ornaments. The ſurface 
The Camel was formerly called Alan, and afterwards Dun- | of the ground, in many parts of the county, yields an opaque 
mere, which ſignifies the water of the hills ; but its preſent name JÞ whitiſh cryſtal, commonly called White Spar, in great * 
implies a croted river. It riſes to the North of the town of J| which is chiefly uſed to repair the roads and face hedges. On 
Camelford about two miles, and after a courſe of above twelve II the North-Eaſt coaſt, between Leſkard and the Tamar, there 
miles, becomes navigable for barges at Parbrook. It receives a are ſome quarries of ſlate, which is exported in conſiderable 
conſiderable addition at Egleſhal, by the junction of the Laine; uantities. And at a place called Denyball, not far from 
and a mile further down it runs under the largeſt bridge in Corn- ſſiney, on the North coaſt, there is a fine quarry of ſlate 
wall, at Wadbridge. Directing its courſe ſtill North, it reaches JJ for 3 the roofs of houſes. The whole quarry is about 
Padſtow; about three miles below Wadbridge, where it forms a J 300 yards long and 100 wide. The deepeſt part is ſuppoſed 
harbour of a mile in breadth. AY to be about forty fathom below the ſurface :. the green ſod reaches 
There are ſeveral other rivers beſides theſe, that water this |] downwards about a foot, of yellow brown clay two feet more 
county, the chief of which are, the Loo, the Lynher, the Seaton, | then the rock, which, to the depth of twelve fathom, conſiſts of 
the Fowey, and the Fal. : | ; a lax, ſpattery ſlate, that is uſeleſs: then comes a firm brown 
The Loo riſes near St. Clare, and running a courſe of about II ſtone, which becomes till browner in the air, and is fit both for 
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twelve miles, falls into the ſea. paving and for roofing; this, is called the top ſtone, and the 

The Lynher riſes in tlie mountains eight miles North-Weſt of ſtratum is ten fathom deep, under which lies the fine ſlate, called 
Launceſton, and then falls into the Tamar. the bottom ſtone; it is of a blue grey colour, and of fo cloſe 2 

The Seaton, though but a ſmall river, runs in length above {| texture, that, on being ſtruck, it xings like metal. | 4 
twelve miles. It is ſaid to have been called Seaton from a town Further towards the Land's-End, on the North coaſt, at a | 1 
that formerly ſtood near the place where it falls into the ſea. place called St. Columb, there is a quarry of free: ſtone, of which 4 

The Fowey riſes on the ſummit of a high mountain called I no vſe is made, though it might well ſerve all the purpoſes 1 
Brownwill „and afterwards runs through the town of Leſt- I of Portland, but it is not quite ſo fine. This county alſo . 9 
withiel. in its courſe towards the ſea it receives many other [ abounds with coarſe granites of various co'ours and diferent 1 
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_ :- qualities. . There are Jikewiſe ſome quarries of marble, but it is J ſmall heaps, men are employed to bkat it on the rock u 


not remarkable either for its uſe'or beauty. thick, bars of iron. This done, it is waſhed and tel than 
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he warming-ſtone has, been frequently found in different [ The principal trade of this county. conſiſts in 
Fart of this county. This ſtone, Affen once heated, wall can. I kin, copper, and fich and ite chief imports are, timbef 
* . inue warm eight or ten hours, and.is ſaid to giug relief to pains hemp, and other articles required in miningand fiſhing * 01, 
wzich arile from the interhal hemorrhoids.;... The fwimming- . Tbe inhabitants ob Cornwall, though not ſo pj. 
tone, which has, alſo been found here, conſiſts of tectiſinear refined in their manners; as thoſe who live near 2 ed an 
eG: - Jamina, as thin as paper, interleing each other in all directions, more honeſt and ſincere in their diſpoſitions. The apy * 
. and leaving unequal cavities betir geh them z a ſtructure which rn before the arrival of the Saxons, was the ancient ( . 
renders the one ſo.cellular as.to ſwim in Mater. e Gwaliſh, hich. was once common 10 all the int iel 
The aſheſtos, 0 amiantus, of, ſeyeral kinds, have been found of this, iſland; but the Saxons extending their con Aitan 
bhere, This ſtone is ſo fibrous, that linen has been, made of it, I thoſe, parts, and both people mixing together, tarot a 
Wich fre (could. not conſume ;, but; the art of making it has J querors became predominant. vhilſt che other gradually d. Frog 
' + . been longlloſt, |, Gems of {ſeveral Kinds have been likewiſe, found Andi at preſent. there is. ſcarce any further remains © "_p n 
here, but ſa+ ſmall. as not. to be, critically examined without J the names of hills, towns, rivers, and implements uſed by 
Vaſt numbers of coins have been found in Cornwall beat 
the names of different Roman emperors; but moſt of * evi 
nwWall 81 | | | as late as the time of . Great. Many monum = 
following ſorts; biſmuth, ſpelter, Zink, 1 8 antimony, la- II have been erected to perpetuate the memory of great m 5 
isrcalaminaris, and molybdeene, or pencil-lead; cobalt, a ſub- JI all ages; but none haye ſo far eſeaped the rage of time as medi 
ja Ars arſenic, zaffer, and ſmalt; and mundic, called J and even to-this day 3 taſte for them ſeems predominant 0 ls; 
| | alſo marcaſite, which contains arſenic, ſulphur, ien a ah civilized nations of Europe TR 
 METCUTY., a1, 3; | 0 yi Ki as ond bi 5 Ne omni ut he people of this count 5 ſtill retain many of 1 =P 
We ſhall now take ſome notice of the mines of this i cuſtoms,) among which may be * — of. 
| particularly. thoſe.of tin, for which it has been, remarkably. If ling and burling: . The former is oftener pradtiſed in thyco 
famous forages paſt. {abnodedoat en grunt kitk Hae a1 than, in any other part of England; and the latter is almoſt * 
The time when tin was firſt diſcovered in Cornwall it is J liar to it. This exerciſe takes its name from hurling a — 
mimpotſkle to aſcertain, but that it is of great antiquity is bexond I ofa round piece of wood, about three inches in diameter, corereſ 
all manner of doubt; for Diodorus Sicuſus tells us, that the IJ} with a plate of ſilxer, and has generally a motto alludin 2 
wor. Fhœnicians traded with the inhabitants for that ore. and that the JJ paſtime. The ſucceſs depends upon catching this ball * * 
Britons were employed by the Romans to work in thoſe mines for aw ts up, and carrying it off expeditiouſly in ſpite of all a 
I | : 3 poſition.. 8 3 | . CES y 


- . They were totally neglected during the wars between the [% Amongſt- the tin-miners are holidays peculiar to themſele 

Britons and Saxons, an | many years after; but when Rich- II particularly on the Thuifday ſe/night before Chriſtmas.-Ia ” 

ard, brother of Edward III. was made Duke of Cornwall, he I} commemoration of black tin being tirſt melted in thoſe gr 

acquired, a. perfect knowledge of the great riches that might JI turned into white tin. They alſo keep St. Piran's-Day on the 

1 be acquired by. granting privileges to. thoſe who would dig | 5th, of March, and are allowed money to make merry with 

for that uſeful; ore. Ilie privileges which they enjoy at this If in honour of that faint, who is ſaid to have firſt taught themthe 
time were granted b Edward III. | tes I working of tin. By. | 


- The tin is found in different places, ſometimes in little black [ They have alſo another ancient cuſtom, viz. that of adornin 
ſtones, at other times in veins, or interſperſed in bunches in the J their doors and porches, on the firſt of May, with green b wes, 
natural rock. Sometimes they are obliged to dig many fathoms I and of planting itumps of trees before their houſes, They ox g 
before they can find a bed of ore; and at other times it runs in I May-poles, and on holidays and feſtivals dreſs them with garlands 
. ' perpendicular direction a eee Ways and this commonly J and flowers. It is likewiſe uſual to make bonfires in every village 
leads to what the miners call a floor or bed... I on the eve of St. John the Baptiſt's and St. Peter's days; which 
It the greateſt caution is not uſed in, digging, it is often || is ſuppoſed to be the remains of Druidical ſuperſtition. | 
attended with the moſt fatal conſequences to the miners; the „ _ e þ . 
vaſt weight of rocks and earth muſt be properly ſupported, .] the 
or it will fall in and deſtroy not only the mine itſelf,” but alſo all I Accoynt or curious PrAx TS FOUND IN THs Cooxty, 
_ thoſe, who are oy working it; as really happened ſome 55 i 185 oh 
few years ago, when one of them fell in and buried the workmen Roſe- Wort, Engliſh Sea-Peas, Sea-Cotton-Weed, Sea-Holly, 
under it. Although water is one of the moſt troubleſome acci- {{ ſmall Sea Cranes Bill. Found- near Penzance, and among the 
dleents that can attend the mines in general, yet it is not long II rocks at the Land's-End. + | 


_ the help pf a r ; particularly. topazes very Ne | 
frubies as. red as à carbuncle; hyacinths, and amethylts,., There 
„55 25 t variety of both figured and aße n 


» Cornwall /alſo produces ſemi-meral, of which there are the 
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ſince the uſe of hydraulic machines was known in Cornwall; . Fir-leaved-Heath, with flowers ; blue ſweet-ſmelling Toad- 
for before, they uſed to remove it merely by manual labour, - Flax, Wood- Sage, Roman-Nettle, and ſometimes Water-Mint, 


They uſe. the following method in refining, the tin. The J Found under the hedges near the Land's-End. 
ore being dug out of the mine, is carried to a mill, where it 13555 | {Wh | 1 155 
is thrown into a floping canal of timber, whence, . by . gt TEA NE) | 
own weight, and the aſſiſtance of a ſmall ſtream, it ſlides down I A Descrietive Account or THE BoROUGHs, Cono- 
into the box where the lifters work. Theſe lifters are large [ RATioxs, Towns, VIILACEsS, AND OTHER REMARK- 


" © beams of wood ſhod at each end with heavy maſſes of iron, and ABLE PLACES/IN THIS COUNTY. - 
' are lifted up by a wheel turned round by a ſtream of water. . 5 5 
The ore remains in the box, until it is beaten ſo ſmall as to paſs II LAuxcksrox, commonly called Launſton, is the chief town 


through an iron grate at the further end; water being oured J in this county, being the place where the courts are held, 
2 into the box to increaſe the attrition, and keep || the jail kept, and the members choſen. Formerly the aſſizes | 


the iron from taking fire. The tin being beaten ſo ſmall as were always held here, but by a late act of parliament, they ate 
to paſs through the grate, is conveyed to a pit prepared for its re- kept at Bodmin in the ſummer. 
ception, where it begins to aſſume its pureſt appearance. From || This town is mentioned in Doomſday-Book ſo far back as the 
thence it is carried to the pits, and being waſhed perfectly. year 1967, at which time William the Conqueror gave it to his 
- clean, it is taken to the melting-houſe, and a furnace of pit- coal IJ brother Robert, Earl of Moreton, who built a ſtrong caſtle here, 
being lighted, the tin is melted, and poured into large ſtone ] and a collegiate church dedicated to St. Stephen. It has ſent re- 
troughs, each containing above three hundred pounds weight of [| preſentatives ever ſince the 23d of Edward I. who are choſen by 
metal, from whence it is lent to the coinage to be ſtamped. When I the mayor and free burgeſſes. When Richard I. went on his 
it is brought to the coinage towns, the maſter allayer tothe Duke II expedition to the Holy-Land; he gave this town and caſtle to his 
of Cornwall examines whether it is properly purified, and if ſo, II brother John, who enlarged ſome parts of the caſtle, putting the 
| he ſtamps it with the ſea] of the dutchy, by which the proprietor I whole in a proper ſtate of defence. It remained a place of grea 
has a right to ſell it as genuine metal, after having paid for every IJ ſtrength till the civil wars in the reign of Charles I.,when it was 
hundred weight four halings duty, which brings in a revenue of IJ beſieged and taken by General Fairfax; Sir Ralph Hopton, the 
ten thouſand a year to the Prince of Wales. I King's general, being obliged to diſband his forces, which ruined 
here are alſo in this county many rich mines of copper, but JI his majeſty's intereſt in thoſe parts. Only a ſmall part of this 
they have never yet been brought to any great advantage. "There J fortreſs now remains, in the upper hall of which the aſſizes ar 
are different ſorts of copper ore, but the molt curious is the braſs I held, and underneath is the jail of the county. 
colour; and in ſome of the mines is found malleable copper, I} Launceſton is pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, and is a large wel 
which is called virgin ore, from its great purity. _ built town; it is extremely populous, the country round finc!s 
The miners dig tor the copper ore nearly in the ſame manner {| cultivated, and all ſorts of proviſions cheap, except coals, which 
as for the tin, but it is dreſſed in a manger altogether different. I they are obliged to procure from other parts, there being 19 
As much depends upon ſeparating the good ore from the bad, I mines of that commodity near this town. mer 
certain overſeers are appointed, to take care that the miners keep a 5 
eyery ſort diſtinct by itſelf. The richer ore being raiſed up I ſquare tower, and dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. The 
by an engine, is laid on the ground in diſtin heaps ; and to pre- I} church of St. Steplien, built by Robert, Earl of Moreton, {tool 
vent walte as much as poſſible, it is drawn up in as large pieces II about half a mile diſtant from the caftle,. and was given by 
As the machine has Itrength to bear. Being gathered together in J Henry I. to William Wäarle wart, Biſhop of Exeter, who, aps 
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2 4, removed the canons to a priory, founded in the 
Welt part of the town under the caſtle wall, dedicated to St. Auſtin 
and St. dtephen, . 
When its reyenues were valued at 350l. per annum. 


e to decay, and the king finding the advantage 
* having a majority in the Houſe of Commons, had an act 
0 {ſed granting the rivilege of ſanQuary to this town, in order 
2 induce thoſe: who. were rich, and had committed crimes, 
|  hefter: themſelves in it, where they might ſpend their money 
freely, and diffuſe riches among the inhabitants; but at the Re- 
formation this privilege was aboliſhed... 13 
Launceſton was, incorporated by Queen Mary in the ſecond 
year of her reign, and in conſequence thereof is governed by a 
recorder, . 
founded by Queen Elizabeth, where youth are inſtruQed in gram- 
mar-learning- There are alſo two \charity-ſchools, one for 
dovs and the other for girls, both of Which are ſupported by 
voluntary. contributions. This town has a weekly-market on 
Saturday; and is diſtant from London 214 miles 
Nxwrokr, ſituated in the. neighbourhood of Launceſton, has 
ſent members to parliament ever ſince the laſt year of Edward VI. 
This little town, Which belonged originally to the priory of St. 
Thomas, at the diſſolution ok religious houſes, became the 
property of the crown, and as a royal demeſne, challenged 
the privilege of | 
- fill enjoys. It is governed by two officers called Vianders, who 
are choſen at the annual court of the manor, and 2 are 
te perſons by whom the magiſterial duties are performed. hey 
regulate the forms and proceedings at elections, the choice 
of members being veſted in all the inhabitants who pay ſcot and 


mayor, 


lot. The town has a weekly+market on Saturday; and is diſtant 


ſrom London 214 miles. 103 2 e 
Not far from this town, on the banks of the Tamar, is HEx- 
cESTON, or, as it is now called, HEN STON-HIILL, which was 


anciently ſo rich with fine veins of ore, that the people uſed 


to ſay, that if Henſton was well digged, it would be of more 
value than all the riches of London; but the ore has been lon 
ſince all worked, ſo that nothing but the pits remain. 


In the reign of Egbert the Great, 4. D. 835, when the 


Danes invaded England, they landed near Falmouth, and march- 
ing to this place, were met by the Saxon army under the command 
0 


their victorious prince; but being defeated, the few that were 


left fled to their ſhips, and ſailed again to Denmark. _ 
Near this place are many remnants of Druidical ſuperſtition. 


They are large hollow ſtones cut like baſons, and vulgarly called 
Arthur's troughs, or the places where the people ſay that prince 
fed his dogs. So great was his fame in thoſe times, that every 


monument of antiquity is aſcribed to him in Cornwall. 


KELLINGTON. is agreeably - ſituated about ten miles- South 


of Launceſton; and though, in order of time, it is the laſt 
borough in this county, yet it is ſuperior to almoſt one half 
of them, both in wealth and number of inhabitants. It never 
obtained any charter of incorporation, ſo that it.is under the 
government of a portrieve, annually choſen at the court-leet of 


the manor, when all who have lived a year in the town are 


admitted free burgeſſes, and vote for the members of parliament; 
the portrieve being, by preſcription, the returning- officer. It 


was firſt ſummoned in the year 1583 to ſend members. to parlia- 


ment. | | | | 
| Kellington has not any church, being part of the parith 
of South-Hill ; but there is a large chapel of eaſe. This chapel 
was built at the expence of Nicholas Aſhton, Eſq. ſerjeant at 
law; and in the chancel of it is a fine monument erected to his 
memory. A coarſe woollen cloth manufactory has been carried 
on here for ſome years; but not having met with encouragement, 
it has never arrived at any degree of perfection. This town has 
a weekly- market on Wedneſday; and is diſtant from London 
215 miles. 2 | 
SALTASH is ſituated on the mouth of the Tamar, about ten 
miles South of Kellington. It is a large, populous town, and 


was firſt made a borough by Reginald de Valctort, to whom the 


manor belonged in the beginning of the reign of Henry IV. It 
was ſummoned to ſend repreſentatives in the reign of Edward VI. 
and was incorporated by Charles II. in 1682. It is governed 
by fix aldermen and twenty burgeſſes, who chooſe the members 
of parliament, the mayor being the returning-officer. 

When king Edward III. created his ſon the Black Prince Duke 
of Cornwall, he inveſted him with the manor of Saltaſh, at that 
time called Salteſſe; but the corporation, upon payment of a 
quit-rent of eighteen ſhillings to. the warden of the ſtannaries, 
enjoy the toll of the markets and fairs. The town ſtands in the 


parith of St. ON having a fine chapel of eaſe dedicated to 
t 


dt. Nicholas. It is a large building with a tower fifty-ſeven feet 
high. Near the chapel is a handſome market-place, a town-hall, 
and a free grammar-ſchool, ſupported by the crown. 

The harbour of Saltaſh is very large, commodious, and capa- 
ble of receiving the largeſt ſhips of war, although none but mer- 
chantmen come into it. From hence a conſiderable commerce 
is Carried on in exporting malt, and trading to Newfoundland. 

he corporation have a juriſdiction of admiralty by preſcription 
over all veſſels, whether Engliſh or foreign, coming into the 
harbour, which produces a conſiderable ſum annually. The 


hich continued till the reign of Henry VIII. 
reign of Henry VIII. ſome of the Corniſh bo- 


and. eight aldermen. Here is a free-ſchool - 


ſending-repreſentatives to parliament, which it 


: by 


— 
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market is ſo well ſupplied with all ſorts of proviſions, and 
the prices ſo lo, that the artiſts come by water from Plymouth- 
Dock on Saturday to purchaſe them, which are carried home in 
the town-boat at the expence of the corporation. 

Not far from the town is the caſtle of Trematon, which 
although built either before or about the time of the Norman- 
Conqueſt, is {till the moſt perſect and entire of any in Cornwall. 
It was one of the ſeats of Edward the Black Prince, and 
was uſed as a garriſon in the civil wars between Charles I. 


and his parliament, when the Marquis of Hertford, who com- 


manded the royaliſts in the Weſt of England, beſieged and took 
it, driving the Earl of Samford and General Ruthven out of the 
town and caſtle, who fled with the parliament's army as far as 
Taviſtock: At this time the king's affairs were in a proſperous 


way, but did not i e ſo; for he being defeated at the 


battle of Edge-Hill, Sir Ralph Hopeton was obliged to abandon 
Saltaſh, and a neutrality for the counties of Devon and Cornwall 


was agreed on by both partis 1 2 
This caſtle ſtands on an eminence, and is ſurrounded by a wall 


and a ditch, but the whole is now ſo much neglected, that ſome 


of the courts are uſed as kitchen-gardens. The royalty of it is 
let by leaſe to the corporation, who pay an annual rent to 
the lord-warden of the ſtannaries. Saltaſh has a weekly - market 
on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 220 miles. 

To the South of Saltaſh, ahout ſix miles, is a ſmall but 
neat fiſhing: town called Mi1.8R00k, This place has furniſhed 
the navy with many able ſeamen. Tt! was once a conſiderable 
town, but has now only a ſmall market held on Saturdays. 

To the North Welt of Milbrook, near Plymouth, is MounT- 
EDGECUMBE, fo called from its poſſeſſor Lord Edgeciimbe. It 
is built in a very pleaſant. romantic manner, and affords. an 


| unbounded, proſpeR over the adjacent country, as well as the ſea. 


It is adorned with many fine paintings, and the gardens are laid 


out with great elegance and taſte. 


Not far from Mount-Edgecumbe is the pariſh. of RA NME, 
which lies on the neck of land called RAM HEAD. It was for- 
merly a gentleman's ſeat; and there is (till a little vaulted chapel 
of great uſe to mariners as a ſea-mark. The: cellars! here fetch 
conſiderablo rents ĩn the ſeaſon for pilchards, being convenient 
for the curing them. 5 ee eee 
Two miles North-Weſt of Milbrook is another ſmall village 
called Sr. ANTHONY's, remarkable for its neatneſs, and having 
a.fiſh-pond which lets in the ſea, from whence it is furniſhed 
with fiſh. The Carews, lords of this place, are a family of 
great repute; from whom. deſcended Richard Carew, Eſq. who 
wrote a ſurvey of the county of Cornwall. 
ST. GERMAIN'S is a very ancient borough, and was formerly 
of great note; but it is now ſo-much decayed as only to contain 
a few fiſhermen's houſes. The pariſh, however, is the moſt ex 
tenſive in Cornwall, being above twenty miles in circumference, 
in the bounds of which are ſeventeen villages, beſides the town 
Sub. 8 1 VVVVVV anal 5 ot 
The learned Pelagius, who, was himſelf a native of Britain, 
upon his return from Rome, where he had been proſecuting his 
ſtudies, preached to his countrymen in Cornwall; but being of 
a ee diſpoſition, he preferred the notions of the Greek, 
or Eaſtern church, to thoſe of the Roman, or Weſtern. Theſe 
ſentiments were eagerly oppoſed by St. Auſtin, Biſhop of Hippo, 
whoſe great learning and reputation for ſanity, had raiſed him 
to the higheſt eſteem where his works were read. A council was 


ſummoned, wherein Pelagius's notions were condemned as 


heretical, and miſſionaries were ſent into all parts to preach 


' againlt his doctrine. - Amongſt thoſe who came into Britain was 


St. Germain, Biſhop of Anxeme in Burgundy, who being a 
Briton, preached firlt at St. Alban's, and, afterwards travelled 
through the remote parts of the Roman province in this iſland, 
till at length he ſettled here, and the place received its name 
from him. | EY | | | 
It was a biſhop's ſee till 1049, when Edward the Confeſſor re- 
moved the epiſcopal ſeat to Kirton, and ſoon after to Exeter 
where it has ever ſince remained. h | 
Athelſtan, King of the Welt-Saxons, who was a great friend 
to the clergy, built a fine church in honour of St. Germain, 
which continues to this time, the biſhop's throne and ſeats of the 
canons being ſtill ſtanding ; and near it was the biſhop's palace; 
ſome ruins of which are ſtil] to be ſeen. | 
St, Germain's was formerly a manor, conſiſting of twenty- 
four hides of land, as appears from Doomſday-Book ; but was 
divided between the 1 and priory when the epiſcopal 
ſeat was removed to Exeter. The priory is ſtill ſtanding, and has 
of late years been repaired and beautified. It is-now called 
Port-Elliot, and is pleaſantly. ſituated on the banks of the river, 
from whence it has a fine proſpect. | | | 
The church, which ſtands near the priory, is a large Gothic 
ſtructure, and contains many ancient and curious monuments. 
The town, which is built on a riſing ground, appears at a diſtance - 
like an amphitheatre, but contains only a few mean houſes. It 


» 


is not certainly known at what time it was made a borough, but 


it was doubtleſs when the biſhops reſided here; at that time 
it was-a conſiderable place, and much frequented by pilgrims. 
By the rolls of parliament it firſt ſent rin ara in 1503. 
This town 1s e by a portrieve or mayor, choſen annu- 
ally at the court-leet of the manor, by a jury of the inhabitants, 
whom 


| thoſe. Who have hi 
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vhom the ſteward * and ſwears for that purpoſe: All 

| d one year in the town, as houle-ke: 

4 o. for the repreſentatives; fo that the inhabitants are almoſt all 
,, . 3 tea btes 2 
EY Here is à free-ſchool built and endowed by the Elliot family, 
but few of the people ſend their children to it. In St. Germain's 
pariſh are many/handſome ſeats belonging to the Corniſh gentry, 
where they reſide together in the moſt friendly and amicable 


— 
1 


The town. has a weekly-market on Friday; and is diſtant | 
e pen ann ed 4 roc 1 W . by the ancient Druids. 
preſcrip-]I | 


- 


from Dondon 22g miles. PAY" 
_ -» EasT-Loo, formerly called Pottloo; is a W 
tion, and the manor for er belonged to the C 
Earls of Devonſhire. It is pleaſantly: 
river Lowe, and carries on à conſiderable trade in the pilchard 
fiſhery. The-manor having long ſince devolved to the crown, is 
no part of the dutchy of Cornwall, the corporation holding it 
by leaſę at only twenty r „ 19 
This * was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, in the year 
1687. It is governed by à mayor and eighe burgeſſes, who aſſiſt 
as a common- council; but the mayor has the privilege of 
chooſing the recorder and other oſficers. The members are 


durtneys, 


choſen by the burgeſſes and freemen a privilege they have enjoyed of the other. 


ever ſince the igth jv of Queen Elizabeth. It has not any 
church, only a c of eaſe, being part of St. Martin's pariſh, 
about ile . fot tg; x: 


A Eaſb-Loo ix a ſrnall harbour; 0ppoſits to which is a battery 


with ſeveral guns planted on it; butthey have not been uſed for 5 
ſereral years paſt, The weekly-market'is on Saturday; and the | 


tqhyn is diſtant from London ag1 miles. 
WSST-Loo is only parted from Eaſt-Loo by che river, 
over which there is a ſtone bridge of fifteen arches. It is an 
ancient borough and corporation, but did not ſend repreſentatives 
till the laſt year of Edward VI. The manor of this town, 
as well as Eaſt-Loo, belonged to the family of Courtney, but is 
now annexed to the dutchy of Cornwall, the corporation 
an annpal tent of twenty - ſour ſhillings, for — are allow 
to receive the taliss. N 11 80 
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ſituated on the mouth of the 


ying , 
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Three miles North-Eaſt of Leſkard is u village called s 


» if Cretrr, where are the remains of an ancient monument 40 


| 


tinguiſhed by the name of the Hurlers. It conſiſts of three; 

cles, the centres of which are in a line, but many-of the rk 
have been taken away; The common people fill entern 
ſuperſtitious notion, that the ſtones of which this monument cn 
fifts were formerly men, and that mg take thus transformed f. 
hurling on the Sabbath-Day. Nor far from this is a large pile i 
ſtones one above another, called) Wringeheeſe, from ſame. 

them reſembling large cheeſes. ' They are ſuppoſed to have — 


o the Eaſt of a village called Rx AE, in this pariſn, 
two monumental ſtones, which feem to be the remains of. "2 
different” croſſes. The firſt is like a ſpill of a croſs ; it is ſores 
feet ſix inches high above the ground, and two feet fix niche 
broad in the under part. The fide of tlie ſhaft is adorned with 


 diaper-work, conſiſting of aſteriſks of two inches diameter, gir. 


poſed in the quineunx manner: on the top of the ſtone is part of 
a mortioe, which ſeems to have been connected with ſome other 
ſtone that made it a patt of the croſs. The ſecond ſtone, called 
the other half ſtone, had a ſquare ſocket at the top, very re. 
gularly ſunk, and the maſonry: in general greatly excels that 
| It was probably either the pedeſtal of a croſs, or 
placed at one end of a grave. On this ſtone is the following 
inſeription: Vr! WH Wa | 


Dontzar xECAVIT PRO AM. 
By Doniert is ee meant Dungarth, King of Cornwall, who 
was drowned about the year 872. He was not only a prince, 
but, from the inſeription, appears to have been a man of great 
piety. It is ſuppoſed that Naa deſired in his life-time that 
a croſs might be erected over his grave, in order to remind people 
to y for his ſoul, and that this ſtone is a part of that memo- 
MCT TH 3 267 TE 
North-Weſt of theſe ancient monuments is a village called 
ST. Nxor's, from a man of great ſanctity, who was buried 


here in a convent dedicated to him; and the monks were called 
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This town: was formerly a yu of conſiderable: trade, but Clerks of St. Neot's. The founder of it is ſuppoſed to hare be 

it has been long ſince greatly decayed. It received its charter I} been'the great Alfred, and that St. Neot, who died, in the thi 
from Quicen Elizabeth, and is governed by a mayor and twelve II year. 890, was nearly related to him. The body of this {aint W 
burgelles, choſen annually from the myſt ſubſtantial houſekeepers, |} was conveyed from hence into Huntingdonſhire, where he gave | ani 
The members are elected by the burgeſſes and freemen. Here is || name to another town called St. Neot's; but in 1213 his hal 
neither church or, chapel of caſe, the inhabitants being . to J body was again taken up and removed, by Henry, abbot of 5 
go to the church of Talland, about a mile to the South-Weſt, I Croyland, to Croyland-Minſter. William, Earl of Moreton, lia 
near the ſea, The town had formerly a weekly«market, but J took away all the lands belonging to this cathedral, except about anc 
that has been long diſcontinued, oo . one acre, and annexed it to Montacute-Abbey in Somerlzt{hire. wil 
In the vicinity of Welt-Loo are ſome remains of an earthen ] St. Neot's church in this county is a very handſome ſtructure; afte 
wall, called by the people the Giant's-Hedge. It extends ſeven and there are many Jewiſh traditions painted on the glaſs Lil 
miles in length, reaching to Lavyn-Creek on the road to Leſt- windows, which are ſuppoſed to have been taken from the Jews, and 
withiel. In ſome places it is ſeven feet, and ſeems, by parts, to [| who formerly came to this place to trade in tin. I 
have been originally about twenty feet wide. It does not appear [ Bodmin, otherwiſe Bop vx, is the place where the ſummer was 
that there ever was a ditch on either ſide.” That this is a Roman || aſſizes are held for this county. The town is about a mile alte 
work appears evident from its being built after their manner. in length, though it was formerly much larger, as appears by nin 

/  LESKARD is a populous town, large and well built, ſituated I many heaps of ruins ſtill to be ſeen. It was a place of conſider- K 

on a hill, encompaſſed by many others, ſo that the whole forms able repute at the time of the Conqueſt, when the Conqueror was 
a very arc bogs romantic ſcene. ' It was anciently the chief gave it to his brother Robert, Earl of Moreton and Cornwall. a ch 
ſeat of the Dukes of Cornwall, and had formerly a caſtle, which I King Athelſtan founded a monaſtery here, which was ſoon caſh 
was their place of reſidence. oo * If after nearly deſtroyed by the Danes; and at the time of the Ten 
William the Conqueror gave this place!to Robert, Earl of | Conqueſt, being in a very ruinous condition, the temporalitics K's 
Moreton, and it was afterwards given by Henry III. to Richard, I were ſeized by the Earl of Moreton, in whoſe hands it remained t * 
Earl of Poictiers and Cornwall. His fon Edward, who ſuc- I till his death: but in 1110, and the 141th of Hen:y I. Alger, 1 
ceeded him, granted the inhabitants all the tolls for a quit - rent of Earl'of Cornwall, being ſolicited thereto by William Warlewart, 2D 

: yrs pounds per annum; and in the reign of Henry VIII. II Biſhop of Exeter, built the whole, and placed in it Benedictine A 
when the dutchy devolved to the crown, the ſame rent continued | monks, who remained there till the monaſtery was diſſolved. In vey 
to be paid till the reign of William III. when it was given | the church belonging to the monaſtery was the ſhrine of St. Peter, e 
to the lord- chancellor Somers. LEAD 1 which was viſite by great numbers of pilgrims. It was remo- ane 
Leſkard is one of the neateſt and beſt inhabited towns in the I ved hither from Padſtow, when the monks were obliged to aban- 87 
county. The buildings are entirely of free · ſtone, and in general |] don that place. SY | Sour! 
lofty and elegant. The church, which is dedicated to St. Mar- |]. Bodmin is ſituated between two hills, and the air is fo excced- . 
tin, is a large Gothic ſtructure, with a handſome tower, in which I ing wholeſome, that the inhabitants in general live to a great 2ze. as 

is a ſet of exculent bells. The inſide of the church contains || It principally conſiſts of one long ſtreet, Which contains about wn 
many ancient monuments. | EY” goo houſes ; but the ground being uneven, the buildings are very Ne 
The town-ball, which is all free-ſtone, is built in the Tuſcan I irregutar. © © | 3 : feet h 
order, extremely handſome, and adorned with a curious clock, |} It is a manor belonging to the Earls of Radnor, and is governed of it 

| having four dials, which was given to the town by Mr. Dolben, | by a mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four of the principal | made 
one of their members, in the f af 1707. | | inhabitants, who are called common-council-men ; and in them Dn 
There is an admirable conduit in the market-place, by which [| the election of repreſentatives is veſted. It was formerly one of Welt 

the whole town is ſupplied with water, it being conveFed through II the ſtannary-towns for coinage, but that privilege has been long pediti 
all the achacent ſtreets in pipes. 4 I transferred to Leſtwithiel. 1 ſubmi 
The palace and caſtle are ſo much decayed, that few of their There was anciently, in the South part of the town, a houſe -Opinic 
ruins are now ta he ſeen; even Leland, who viſited the place in II for grey friars, a chapel, and an alms-houſe, but not endowed. meadc 
1537, ſays, that at that time little was remaining, by which the |} There was alſo a chauntry called St. John the Baptiſt's, or Nay- placed 
traveller could form any notion of its original ſplendour. II lor's-Chauntry, founded in the parith-church by one Naylor; plain, 
Leſkard received its charter from Queen Elizabeth, to be |] who endowed it with fix pounds per annum, for a prieſt to cele- is ſor 
governed by a mayor and eight burgeſſes, the former to be choſen I brate mals there for ever. Some remains of the monaſtery ate Carkef| 
annually from the latten. The members are elected by the bur- I {ill to be ſeen, and the church is eſteemed the largeſt in tc Af 
geiles and freemen, the mayor being the returning-officer. Here I county. It was greatly damaged by a tempeſt that happened called 
is a lange manufatiory for the 8 of woollen yarn,' which is [| here in 1699; but by the muniticence of its patron, Sir Edmv gives n 
prindipally fold: to the <lothiers of Deventhire. A conſiderable [| Prideaux, and other contributions, it was again reſtored, excqt this vi 
trade is likewiſe carried on in tanned leather, boots, ſhoes, and II the ſpire. 3 N | | : obert 
gloves. The town-has a good weekly-market on Saturday; aud || The chief trade of the town conſiſts in the manufaQuting # N 

_- 18 diſtant from London a miles. | I ollen yarn. | It was once very conſiderable, but has, for — 
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— A Ab ak iy on the decline. The weekly- market is 


4 

h years Pie ac the towns: diſtant from London 231 miles. 
* 3 Ie Bodmin is a” place called Hor AvER-Moon, 
ch. about the middle of July every year, is held a kind of 
neg mw called by the common people Bodmin-Riding, and 


Erro ot, It is reforted to by great numbers - Dogs, and 


fy Charles II. was on his journey to Scilly, he honoured it 

* wok his preſence; and became a member of the ſociety. | 

e of "To the Welt of Bodmin, about three miles, 1s a village called 

th 8 LAURENCE, Where was formerly ah hoſpital for lepers, who 
5 nurſes to attend them, and a prieſt to perform divine ſervice; 

ate but no traces of the building are now left. Hr 

"Ws "South-Weſt of Bodmin, is a village called ST. Roch, near 


ch, on a high, ſteep, rugged rock, lived a hermit, Who was 


even ; whi | : 
chez aſterwards fainted, and gave name to the place. His _ 
vath was partly carved out-of the rock, and adjoining to it was his 
dil. cell. The rectorſhip of this village is in the patronage of the 
rt of Argadels./ 7 RE TS i ; 

Other LESTWITHIEL, otherwiſe LosTw1THIEL, is a ſmall agree- 
alled able town, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Fowey. 
y re- It received its name from the Corniſh word Loſtwithiel, which 
that ſienifies a lion's tail, the Earl of Cornwall having the lion for 
ſe, or » arms. It was once 2 place of great note, being the reſi- 
Wing Jence of the Dukes of Cornwall; who removed hither from 


Roſtermel-Caſtle, ſituated on a hill in the neighbourhood, ſome 
remains of which are {till to be ſeen. This caſtle is nd to 


have been one of the erf ſeats of the. Earls and Dukes of 

Cornwall long before the Conqueſt: The dukes had a park | 
, who here, and near it ſtood: the old town of Loſtwithiel, till the in- 
rince habitants removed lower down with their duke. After their re- 
great moval, the dukes built themſelves a magnificent palace, which 
2 that Was greatly injured by the parliament's army in the reign of 
xeople Charles I. Part of this ſtructure ſtill remains, and is uſed for a 
mo- riſon ; and here alſo the lord-warden holds his court for regu- 

[ning differences among the tinners. It is likewiſe the place 
called where the members are choſen. 12 8 
duried The Fowey was formerly navigable to this town, at which 
called time the inhabitants carried on a conſiderable trade; but it has 
0 have been long ſince on the decline, the people neglecting to remove 
in the the ſand which the floods had waſhed from the adjacent hills. 
s {aint | What little trade is carried on here, is chiefly in woollen yarn 


and coarſe cloth; and though the town is well built, its in- 


1255 habitants are but fo. : . 
bot of The Earl of Eſſex, who commanded the army of the par- 
Yeton liament, was ſurrounded by the king's forces in this town, 
n and ſo reduced, that his men were almoſt ſtarved, and himſelf 
ire with Lord Roberts obliged to eſcape by water to Fowey, and 
Gu: aſterwards to Plymouth; upon whick General Shipton, whom 
e gal Eſſex had left in the town, was obliged to lay down his arms 
Jews and ſubmit to the king. r ; Jon 0:9: 
„ In tke ſiege of the town, the ſteeple of the church, which 
ne was a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, was much damaged, and never 
+ als 4 aſter repaired ; and in 1757 it was entirely deſtroyed by light- 
ning. . 
_— Richard, Earl of Cornwall, and brother of Henry III. who 
1queror was elected King of the Romans in 1254, procured for this town 
0 a charter of incorporation, to be governed by a mayor and fix 
' 008 capital burgeſſes, choſen annually, and to be aſſiſted by ſeven- 
2 « the teen others of the moſt reſpeQable inhabitants, called common- 
Ales council-men. It has ſent repreſentatives ever ſince the twenty- 
175 od third of Edward I. and they are choſen by the burgeſſes and 
F common council, the mayor being the returning - officer. 
lc * Leſtwithiel being a manor of the dutchy of Cornwall, pays an 
+ One | annual quit-rent of eleyen pounds, nineteen ſhillings, and ten- 
00 1 pence, in return for which they not only enjoy the profits of all 
P, . their own tolls, but alſo the buſhelage of coals, ſalt, malt, and 
on, corn ſold in the town of Fowey. Leſtwithiel has a weekly- 
Yin * market on Friday; and is diſtant from London 229 miles. 


ST. AUSTLE, Which is a ſmall town about ſix miles to the 
kg South-Weſt of Leſtwithiel, was once a conſiderable place, 
ceed- but has long ſince fallen to decay. It has ſtill, however, a 
. ee on Friday; and is diſtant from London 236 
miles. | | 

Near the town of St. Auſtle, in a field, is a ſtone about ſeven 
feet high, and not above eighteen inches ſquare. On each ſide 
of it are letters, but they are ſo defaced, that nothing can be 
made of them. It is ſuppoſed to have been a ſepulchral monu- 
ment erected to the memory of ſome great perſon among the 
Welt-Saxons, probably one of their generals killed in an ex- 
pedition againſt the Corniſh men, who would not for many years 
lubmit to the Engliſh. We are the more confirmed in this 
opinion, by great numbers of human bones being found in a 
meadow adjoining to where the ſtone now ſtands. That it was 
placed here in memory of a perſon who profeſſed Chriſtianity 1s 
plain, from ſeveral croſſes being engraved on it; but the whole 
is ſo rude and barbarous, that it muſt have been fixed here in the 
darkeſt ages. PF $i 

A fn diſtance -to the South-Eaſt of St. Auſtle is a village 
called TrxEwaRrDRETH, which, though an inſignificant place, 
Hues name to the bay, a large inlet of the ſea adjoining to it. In 
this village was formerly a Benedictine monaſtery founded by 

obert de Cardinan, in the reign of Richard I. and dedicated ro 


No, 45. 


ſed. to have derived its origin from the times before the 


1 coins of different emperors; from whence it jsevident that thoſe 


Fowey is an ancient borough and manor, being given by the 
Conqueror to Robert, Earl of Micron his brother; and in the 
| reign of Richard I. by Robert de Cardinan to the monaſtery of 
| Trewardreth, by whom it was held till the general diſſolution of 
religious houſes, when Henry VIII. annexed it to the dutchy 
of Cornwall. x 525 | 
This place formerly carried on a large trade, but it is much 
fallen from its ancient importance. Beſides merchant-ſhips, they 
uſed likewiſe to fit out men of war, with whom they fought 
againſt the French, when that kingdom was at war with England: 


the town. gp 3 ; | 
During the reign of Edward III. a diſpute happening be- 
tween the ſeamen of Fowey, an thoſe of the Cinque-Ports, con- 


— 


conquerors, they quartered the arms of thoſe towns with their own. 

Edward. IV, when at war with France, held Fowey in great 
eſteem, on account of the gallant behaviour of the ſailors. He 
likewiſe built two towers oppolite to each other for its ſecurity ; 


and the Fowey men 8 ſome ſhips belonging to the 
former, the king was ſo enraged that he difarmed them, taking 


time their naval ſtrength has never recoveiem. 56h 
The town is large and populous, and contains many hand- 


length; but it has not any regular open ſtrect, the whole con- 


fiſting of lanes, alleys, and pallages, ſome of which are very 
contned:: | Se an 


»The church, which is a large Gothic ſtructure, is dedicated 


to St. Burrus, who was Biſhop of Cork in Ireland. It was 
built at the ſole expence of the great Earl of Warwick in the 


reign of Henry VI. Here are two charitable foundations; one 


of 'which is a free-ſchool well-endowed, and the other an hoſpital 
| founded by one Mr. Raſhleg, a native of this place. , _ 
Fowey harbour is large, Fife, and commodious, the entrance 
being defended by block-houſes, on which are mounted ſeveral 
cannon ; and on the Weſt-fide are the ruins of an old caſtle, but 
by whom it was built is not certain. Ro er et 

During the reign of Edward III. Fowey ſent a merchant to 
Weſtminſter to treat of naval affairs; but it was not ſummoned 
to ſend members till the 13th of Elizabeth. It is governed 
by a mayor, eight aldermen, and five capital inhabitants, called 
aſſiſtants. The corporation receive the tolls and quayage of the 
harbour, for which they pay a rent of only forty thif 
annum to the dutchy ; and the repreſentatives are elected by all 
the inhabitants who pay ſcot and lot. The weekly-market is on 
Saturday ; and the town is diſtant from London 239 miles. 

To the North of Fowey, about two miles, at a place where 
two roads croſs each other, lies a ſtone, which a few years ago 
ſtood erect. On one {ide of it is an inſcription, but ſo defaced 
by time as tobe totally unintelligible, On the top of the ſtone is 
a little trough, or pit, ſunk ſix inches long, three deep, and four 
wide; and on the oppoſite fide to that is inſcribed the figure of a 
croſs emboſſed. It is ſuppoſed to be the remains of an ancient 
monument erected about the fifth century, wo 

GRAMPOUND, Which is a ſmall town ſituated on the river 

Fale, or Vale, over which there is a ſtone bridge, is a poor 
place, conſiſting only of one ſtreet ; and the houſes in general are 
very indifferently built. It belongs to the pariſh of Creed, the 
church-being about half a mile diſtant ; but the inhabitants have 
a ſmall chapel in the town, dedicated to St. Nun, the daughter 
of a Saxon Earl of Cornwall, and ſaid to be the mother of St. 
David. | | 

John of Eltham, who was Earl of Coruwall, and younger 
brother to Edward III. granted to the corporation of this place 

all the lands of Coyttala, which, in the ancient Corniſh tongue, 
ſignifies Felon- wood, or Falawood ; and ſome of the fields near 
the town are ſtill called by that name. It likewiſe enjoys many 
other privileges, particularly that of being exempted from the 
payment of tolls in any other part of the county. This laſt was 
granted by Edward III. when he made it a borough ; and, in 
return, the town pays to the dutchy.the ſum of 10l. 11s. 1d. 
yearly. | 
moet is governed by a mayor and eight principal bur- 
geſſes, choſen annually on the "Thurſday before Michaelmas, 
who are aſſiſted by a recorder and town-clerk. It was firſt ſum- 
moned to ſend members in the reign of Edward VI. and they 
are choſen by all the inhabitants who pay ſcot and lot. 

The trade of the place chiefly conſiſts in the manufacture of 
gloves, great quantities of which are ſent to various parts of the 
county ; and the adjacent country being well cultivated, it is 
plentifully ſupplied with proviſions. The weekly- market is on. 
Saturday; and the town is diſtant from London 243 miles. 
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taking ſeveral of the enemy's ſhips, and with the ſpoils enriching 


cerning precedency, a battle enſued, and the Fowey ſailors being 


but a truce being agreed on between the French and Englith, 
away their whole fleet, ammunition, and tackle ; ſince which 


ſome buildings, the chief of which are inhabited by merchants, 
who have conſiderable concerns in the pilchard fiſhery. It is 
ſituated on the Eaſt-ſide of the river, and is about à mile in. 
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| K. 94 Tut NEW AN P COMPLETE BRITISH 
© 'Txxo0Xy, is another ſmall borough+town,on the, ſame fide II the, privilege/of endiek twoiteprefentarives,uhich it H , 7 
of the river, about three miles to the, South-Weſt of Gram ever ſince the 3th. of Elizabeth,; and they ae choſen ol 


TRAVELLER | 


* * Leer — 


| | e pound. It is a place, of eat antiguity, being mentioned in | e ; or. chief magiſtrate, wi ares abit = 0 
„ Poomſday-Book as. part of the earldom of Cornwall, given by {if babitants who are;fworofabemen. i ll 2 Ob 


the Conqueror to his brother Robert, from whom it deſcended |ff - an VIII. Shen he erected the cnſtle of Pendennis ct 
ds the family of Pomeroys, who were in poſſeſſion of it till the I meuth, built another here for the defence of the harbour. 
reign of Elizabeth; but, either by deſcent or eee it is caſtle, not being of any: great ſtrength, is little. regarded the ls 
dba part of the eſtate of the noble family of Boſcawen, It it is mounted with ſeveral large guns, and has a gove;y, 2 
had formerly a handſome caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built by longing to. it, who has a-ſalary of gel. per annum, ih a 1. 
one of the Earls of Cornwall, but few remains of it are.now || an and other offers * 
M QNC ĩ ĩ tity i St. Maw's is diſtant from London 267 miles. 
This town received its charter from James J. in the year 1632, „ South of St. Mam s about tua miles, is u [mal 
to be governed by a mayor and ſeven capital burgeſſes, a recorder 
and town-clerk; the mayor to be elected the Tueſday after I annexed, 
5 mn e e preſerit any remains left, het 
of ae Ab ap Re | 


. 


| town 
Sr. ANTHONY, Where was ,anciently a cell for two tore, 


annexed.to.Plimpton-Abbey/in- Devonſhire; from which hoi 


month. It ſent repreſentatives in the a gd and e gth of Edward I. thought to have arodſ ee. | "TY 
but we do not fin | FALMOUPH is a 8 town, and the moſt co 
| | ſiderable of any in the county. It is ſituated at the mouth 

the river Fal, from whence it receives its name ; and th P 


| them ſummoned from that time till the firſt 
Fear of Elizabeth, ſince which they have continued to enjoy 


dat privilege. The members are choſen by ſuch of the in- the riv: args 
habitants,who are pot-wabhlers. 700. EY is ſpacious, commodious, and ſafe, having a deep channel un 


is diſtant about ſixteen miles, This is of great benefit to the riſing hills on every ſide. In the middle of the harbour's mouth 


* 


in a field near 


inhabitants, as. they carry on a conſiderable: mig, 7 
Fal- 


ſerges, Which are chiefly bought up by the merchants of 


mouth. Tregony has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is 
ane ee 256 NG 333 8 1 
In March 1 5 ſome tinners being employed to dig for tin 
| egen; they diſcovered a large ſtone coffin, 
which being viewed by ſome gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
it was found to contain the ſkeleton of a human body, of the 
moſt gigantic ſize, but as ſoon as they touched it, the whole 


mouldered away into duſt, except one tooth, which was pre- 


is a rock called the'Craige, viſible at low water; but when th 
tide. is up, A long pole is fixed on the rock, to point it out 8 
, coder MRO bo goat, 5 : 

At this port the packets for Spain, Portugal, the Weſt-Indies 
and North-America are ſtationed, the 1 convenient i 
ſituated for getting clear of the Channel. T 


ö Mnveniently 
he inhabitants carry 


on a conſiderable trade in the:pilchard-fiſhery, and to Liſbon; 


and in time of war are ſure to grow rich: on account of th. 
ſhips of war coming to the port, which is faid to be capable of 


* the whole navy of Great- Britain. 


. Falmouth was formerly included in the pariſh of St. Glurias, 


| 
' 
| 
; | F. M DO Ber Rt IEA 1.1- | 1 
I The river Fal is navigable from this town to Falmquth, which bold ſhore, ſecured from almoſt all winds'by winding creeks, 114 
| 
| 


- ſerved entire; it was above two inches and a hall 00g, and | 
thick in proportion. The coffin meaſured above eleven feet in [| as Penryn now is, and had only a chapel of eaſe; but by an act 
length, and three feet nine inches in depth: on the lid were of the 16th of Charles II. the chapel was made parochial. 
ſeveral characters, but ſo much defaced that they were unin- In this town is the cuſtom-houſe for moſt of the Corniſh ſea. 
tellipible. © © 7 s port towns, and here the principal collector reſides, though the 

2 one is a large, populous, well- built town, pleaſantly corporation of Truro is entitled to the port - dues. It is but of 

Atuated on the bark of the Fal. It is a place of great an- If late years that Falmouth has become well known, which is 

tig ity, being mentioned in Doomſday-Book, and had a market chi y.owtng'to its harbour being made one of the ſtations for 

and fair ſo long back as the goth of Edward I. ever fince I}. the 9 and. the packet-boats ſailing from hence. 

which it has regularly ſent repreſenta tives. 4 Jo defend the harbour King Henry VIII. built two caſtles, 

| "This place contains about 600 houſes, many of which are one at St, May's, on the Eaſt-ſide of it, and another on the 

| Weſt. This laſt is called Pendennis-Caſtle, and is ſituated x 
little to the South-Eaſt of the town. It ſtands on an eminence, 


exceeding handſome; and the ſtreets are clean and well paved. 
It is a place of great trade, having a very extenſive wharf, with 


2 commodious quay, capable of receiving goods from  ſhips/of 
100 tons burden. The church is a fine ancient Gothic rudure, 
and contains ſeveral handſome monuments of the anceſtors of 
the noble family of Radnor. The market-houſe is a fpacious 
building, and well ſupplied with proviſions of all kinds. | 


. 2 
* 


formed into a peninſula by the ſea, which almoſt ſurrounds it. It 
is large and well fortified, the works having been conſiderably 
augmented wy Queen Elizabeth; and there is uſually a garriſon 
ih in jt, eſpecially in times of war. | 

In 


the time of Charles I. this caſtle . 2 


iſoned by the king, 


.* Truro was firſt incorporated by King John, and its privileges || and held out againſt the parliament- army a conſiderable time; | 
| afterwards enlarged by Elizabeth. It is goyerned by a mayor, but was at length taken by General Fairfax. | 
7 four aldermen, Cats: capital burgeſſes, and a recorder. The The town is governed by a mayor and aldermen ; but though 
mayor has great privileges: he claims alſo being mayor of Fal- || a corporated town, does not ſend any repreſentatives. It has a | 
mouth; and the port-dues of that place belong to this cor- good weekly-market on Thurſday ; and is diſtant from London | 
Le On the election of a mayor, the town mace muſt, 26g miles. So rider ROT it | 
by cuſtom, be delivered up to the lord of the manor, till ſix- To the South-Weſt of Falmouth, by an arm of the fea called | 
ence is paid for every houſe in the town by way. of acknow- || Helford-Paſſage, is Cox pORA, which is ſituated on a hill 
: aer The members are choſen by the mayor, aldermen, I waſhed on each ſide by the ſea, and is ſuppoſed to be a Roman 
and burgeſles, the mayor being the returning- officer. If fortification. | Near it is an old vallum, alſo thought to be f 
The 9 for the Weſtern diviſion of Cornwall the remains of a Roman work, and ſtretching almoſt from fea to | 
being held here, occaſions a great reſort of company; and the If ſea. Near Condora, in 1735, was dug up a 3 quantity ] 
town's-people, in general, are very affable and well bred. of Roman braſs money, all of them of Conſtantine and his | 
A parliament is held here by the lord-warden of the ſtannaries, || family, and had either the heads of that emperor, or were of 
at which laws are made for the government of the tinners. The the cities of Rome or Conſtantinople. This money was probably 
principal trade of the town conſiſis in the exportation of tin and I} deſigned for paying the common ſoldiers. On the other fide of ( 
copper ores. Of the latter there are ſeveral mines in the moun- | the haven were found forty Roman coins, three of the largelt 
tainous track between "Truro and St. Michael's, which are I ſize ; the firſt, which was of Domitian, had a bold impreſſion, 
wrought to very conſiderable advantage. Truro has two weekly- || and was of copper; the ſecond was of Trajan, of bright braſs; | 
markets, held on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and is diſtant I and the third was of the younger Fauſtina. | þ 
from London 254 miles. | | pe PENRYN, which is a very ancient town, on the Welt-ſide of a 
In the vicinity of this town have been found many pieces of [| hill near the entrance of Falmouth haven, is a neat pleaſant place, ( 
ancient inſcriptions, and braſs coins, but ſo defaced as ſcarce to | containing about goo bouſes, many of which are well built, and ; 
be legible. | | | | | the ſtreets are broad and well paved. A creek of the ſea being 
South-Weſt of Truro about four miles, is a village called If cloſe to the town, it has a good quay, with a commodious cuſtom- \ 
Sr. MICHAEL-PENKEV1L, in the church belonging to which I houſe. Here is alſo a guildhall and a free-ſchool founded by 2 
is a monument of exquiſite workmanſhip, erected in the year |} Queen Elizabeth. The town is part of the pariſh of St. Gluvias t 
1763, to the memory of the brave Admiral Boſcawen, who, after || the church belonging to which is diſtant from it about a mile f 
many years ſpent in the ſervice of his country, ended his days in [| to the Eaſt. Many merchants reſide here, and the inhabitants ] 
peace, being crowned with marks of his fovereign's honour, and [| carry on a conſiderable trade in curing and exporting pilchards, f 
His ſervices acknowledged with gratitude by every lover of the which are eſteemed better here than at any other part of the / 
- Intereſt of his country. | coaſt. They have alſo a ſhare in the Newfoundland trade, and 
ST. Maw's, or ST. MAwprr's, was formerly a conſider- Ia manufactory for ſerges has been lately ſet up here. 
7 able town; but it is now only a hamlet belonging to the pariſh of Penryn is an ancient manor belonging to the ſee of Exeter, of t 
it St. Juſt, the church of which is diſtant from it about two miles [| which it is now held by the corporation at a ſmall annual t 
1 to the North: it takes its name, like many other towns in. [|| rent. It was a free borough, and had a market before the goth h 
of Cornwall, from an Iriſh ſaint, a diſciple of St. Patrick, who | of Edward I, and has ſent repreſentatives ever fince the firit o 0 
7 preached the Goſpel in this place, and to whoſe memory a church Queen Mary, yet it was not incorporated till the 18th of James 1 1 
| was erected, but not the leaſt remains of it are now left. | who appointed it to be governed by a mayor, four aldermen, and h 
i This hamlet conſiſts voy of one ſtreet, ſituated directly op- || a town-clerk, and the members are choſen by the inhabitants at h 
1 poſite to the ſea. The houfes are about forty in number, and are large who pay ſcat and lot. | he i 
| "a mean buildings, chiefly inhabited by' fiſhermen. ._ It was never f| Walter Broneſtcomb, who was Biſhop of Exeter about 
"30 incorporated, nor has it either fair or market, It has, however, J year 1270, firſt made this town a free borough, and alſo hogs 
% # : | C0 
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In the year 1700, as ſome tinners were 3 a barrow 


which was an urn full of aſhes, and a fine chequered brick 


houſes are but low and ill built, yet the town is extremely popu- 
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ere on a moor. called Glaſenith. It was dedicated 

| co ew Mary and St. Thomas of Canterbury, and conſiſted 
0 revolt, a ſacxiſt, eleven prebendlaries, ſeven vicars, and ſix 
— een It was ſtrongly walled, and had three towers, on 
30 were ſeveral guns mounted for its defence. At the general | 
ou "reffion of religious houſes its annual revenues were valued at 
8. 6d. | * \ 3 | 
20g den, though a ſmall place; has three weekly-markets, 


viſions: It is diſtant from London 261 miles. | | 
Pede miles to the North-Weſt of Penryn, on a hill, in 
the wilds of Weldron ee e ee eee compoſed | 
of four thin flat ſtones laid one upon the other (the upper one of 
which is irregular) and nineteen feet in diameter; at the bottom || 
© a circular trench, the diameter of which is thirty-five feet | 
and a half. 3 


| 


x © 


of flone, called 'Golvadnek-Barrow, in the ſame pariſh, they 
came at laſt to large ſtones diſpoſed in the manner of a vault, in 
ayement ; but this and the urn they ignorantly broke to pieces. 
Ju the ſame place were ſeveral Roman braſs coins, and a ſmall 
inſtrument of braſs ſet in ivory, ſuppoſed to be worn by the 
Roman ladies about their hair. The coins were much defaced ; 
but on one of them the words Diva Fauſtina were very lepible, | 


. 


and another had the head of Lucilla, wife of the emperor Verus ; 


1 


but the head Was greatly injured, and the infcription quite | 

faced. | = | 8 0 
2 2 hill called Karnmenelez, about a furlong from Golvadnek, 
there are two barrows of the ſame kind; in one of which the 
country- people Tay, were found ſome coins of Julius Cæſar: 
this, however, is improbable, but it 1s not at all unlikely that 
coins of ſome of the Czlars were found here, which the igno- 
rant people attributed to Julius Cæſar, not knowing there were 
more than one Cæſar. | | | 
To the South of Penryn about five miles, is a ſmall villa 
called CoNSTANTUS. It is ornamented with a ſtately chin 
having a large chancel and cloiſters, from which it may be ſup- 

ofed to have been once collegiate. 1 

Near to this village is a great curioſity often viſited by ſtrangers. 
It is a prodigious large ſtone of an oval form, each end of which 
reſts upon a rock, ſo as to admit a patlage under it. Tt is ſup- 

ſed to have been raiſed/by the Druids for fome religious pur- 
poſe. There are many Druidical temples in this pariſh ; but 
they are ſo defaced, . as to appear leſs the work of art than 
nature. | | > 
 HEeLSTON is ſituated on the Eaſt-ſide of the river Cober, and 
is ſubject, as a royal demefne, to the warden of the ſtannaries. 
It is a very ancient town, being mentioned in Doomſday-Book 
as belonging to the king; but it is now held by a charter granted 
by = N. on condition of the payment of a quit- rent 

13]. 6s. 8d. og 
* The oldeſt charter of this town now extant was granted 
in the 23d of Queen Elizabeth, 1580, by which they are to be 
governed by a mayor, four aldermen, and twenty-four aſſiſtants, 
as a common: council, who together with the free burgeſſes chooſe 
the repreſentatives. | | 5 

Helſton is roy ſituated on the banks of the river, being 
built in the form of a croſs, in the centre of which ſtands 
the town-houfe and market. It is one of the manors belonging 
to the Prince of Wales as Duke of Cornwall; and although the 


# 


lous, and has a large church, the fteeple of which being ninety 
feet high, ſerves to ſeamen as a land-mark. | 

MarKeT-Jtw, which takes its name from its market, held 
on Thurſday, Die Jovis, in Corniſh Jeu, is ſituated on Mount's- 
Bay, two miles Eaſt of Helſton ; but it is a mean inconſiderable 
place; and the harbour belonging to it is little frequented, it 
being both unſafe and inconvenient. Tt is diſtant from London 
286 miles. | 

Not far from Market-Jew is ST. Micyarr's-MounrT, ſo 
called from a monaſtery erected on it by a lady, the daughter of 
a Britiſh lord, who was converted by one of St. Patrick's diſci- 
ples about the middle of the ſixth century. In the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor the old monaſtery was pulled down, and 
a new one erected at the king's expence, and ſet apart for 
the reſidence of Benedictine monks, who were brought thither 
from Caen in Normandy. Their lands, which lay partly in 
England and partly in Normandy, were confirmed by a grant 
from Pope Adrian tv. 1155,. who was himſelf a native of St. 
Alban's in Hertfordſhire. | 

The eccleliaſtics continued in quiet poſſeſſion of this place till 
1194, when the country being in great confuſion, occaſioned by 
the abſence of Richard F. who was then in Syria fighting againſt 
the Saracens, one Henry de la Pomeroy, a Devonſhire baron, 
having been ſummoned to attend the king's court for a miſ- 
demeanour, murdered the ſerjeant at arms, and took refuge 
in this monaſtery ; but the monks being unable to ſkreen him, 

e drove them all out, and fortified the rocky ſides of it, where 

defended himſelf till the acceſſion of John, when making his 

pay with that monarch, he was forgiven, and reſtored to 
is paternal eſtates. From that time it became an aſylum for 


| parts. 


| that name, who came over from Ire 


| 


out-laws; for in 1460, when the Eatl of Oxford fled trom 


the battle of Barnet, we find him taking poſſeſſion of this place, 


although he ſurrendered 'it at the firſt approach of the Hing 's 
9 5 0 . PIT „ 
Upon Pefkin Warbeck, the ſuppoſed Duke of Vork, and 
ſecond ſon of Edward IV. landing in the Weſt of England in 
1497, and being defeated, his lady, Catharine Gordon, East 
of the Earl of untly, took refuge in this place, but was ſobon 


obliged to ſurrender herſelf priſoner to Henry VII. who gave 


her to a nobleman in Pembrokeſhire in marriage. | 
At high water this rock forms an ifland, but upon the influx 
of the tide, the people walk to it on foot. At the bottom of the 
mount is a noble and capacious pier, or mole, where a great 
number of ſhips may be ſafely laid up, repaired, and cleaned. 
On the top of the moum the buildings are formed with great 
propriety, being well adapted to the ſhape of the hill on which 
they ſtand. The tower of the church is almoſt in the middle, 
and riſes from the centre of the mountain's baſe, terminating the 
Whole as a cone does a pyramid: the church, cells, and parapet 
walls, ſpread themſelves round the tower, ſo as to cover the area 
or top of the hill, the hill-ſide enlarging itſelf gradually from the 
buildings downwards, till it comes near the ſea, where it ſwells 
into a baſe of a mile in circumference, ſo that the moſt ſkilful 
architect could not plan a ſtructure to become the ſhape of this 
mountain better. 3 „ 
To the North-Eaſt of St. Michael's-Mount about three miles, 
is a pariſh called ST. ExTH, in which have been found many 


coins of the Roman emperors ; and there are ſtill to be ſeen rem- 


nants of Roman fortifications, and other antiquities, in different 


PENZANCE, which is a very neat town, is pleaſantly ſituated 


at the Weſtern extremity of Mount's-Bay, about ten miles diſ- 


| tant from the Land's-End. Many of the Cornith gentry reſide 


here, and a conſiderable trade is carried on by the inhabitants. 
The town is well paved, and contains about 600 houſes, 
many of which are exceeding handſome. It is governed by 
a mayor, recorder, and twelve aldermen; but it has only a chapel 
of eaſe belonging to the pariſh of St. Paul, about two miles 
diſtant, their own church being deſtroyed by the Spaniards in 
1595, when they landed here, and ravaged and burnt the adjacent 
country. | | 

This town has a weekly-market on "Thurſday ; and is diſtant 
from London 289 miles. 55 

North of Penzance are two villages, the one called ST. Jusr, 


and the other MAR vA; in both of which are great numbers of 


Roman and Britiſh antiquities. | 
To the South-Weſt of Penzance, near the extremity of the 
county, is A place called ST, BURIEN, from a religious lady of 
land in the fixth century, 
with ſome of the diſciples of St. Patrick, and built a church 
here. As thoſe diſciples of St. Patrick were moſtly Britons, they 
became very fuccefotal in propagating the Goſpel in thoſe parts, 
and the greateſt number of the churches are dedicated to them; 
in ſuch veneration were they held all over Cornwall. 

During the reign of Athelſtan, King of the Weſt-Saxons, the 
old church was taken doWn, and a collegiate church for a dean 
and canons erected in its ſtead, which remained till the diſſolution 
of monaſteries in the reign of Henry VIII: when its revenues 
were valued at 481. 12s. 1d. The church is ſtill remaining, but 
the convent was utterly demoliſhed, during the civil-wars, by 
the parliament's forces, who conſidered all thoſe ancient edifices 
as ſo many monuments of ſuperſtition and idolatry. In the 
church are ſeveral very ancient monuments, among which is one 
of curious workmanſhip, in the form of a coffin, to the memory 


of Clarice, the wife of Geffrei de Bolleit, who in the reign. 


of Henry III. enjoyed a manor in this pariſh. 

Carn-Boſcawen, anciently called Biſcaro-Woune, is ſituated in 
this pariſh, from which the noble family of Boſcawen derive 
their name. It is an ancient Druidical temple, conſiſting of nine- 
teen large ſtones, erected in a circular form, each being placed at 
twelve feet diſtant, and that in the centre is much taller than the 
others. =, 855 

Towards the Southernmoſt point of the Land's-End is a pro- 


wow called CasTLEe-T RERYN, which conſiſts of three diſtintt 


piles of rocks. On the Weſt-ſide of the middle | my near the 
top, lies a logan, or moving ſtone, of a prodigious ſize, ſo evenly 
poiſed that a child may make it move, notwithſtanding whic 
the extremities of its baſe are at ſuch a diſtance from each other, 
and ſo well ſecured, that it ſeems impoſlible for any human force, 
aſſiſted by all the mechanical powers, to remove it from its pre- 
ſent ſituation, This ſingular curioſity is ſuppoſed to have been 
formed by the ancient Druids. | 

Sr. Ivss, ſituated on an harbour in St. George's-Channel, 
called St. Ive's-Bay, is a very neat town, It received its name 
from a female Iriſh ſaint, ſaid to be the daughter of one of the 


petty kings of that country, who ſettled here about the end 


of the fifth century. This town is a manor of great antiquity, 
and as ſuch was beſtowed on Hubert de Ferrers, by King Stephen, 
for his gallant behaviour at the battle of the Standard in 1138. 


It remained in that family during ſeveral ſubſequent centuries, 


when by inter-martiages and deeds of gift, it paſſed through 
ſeveral others, and at preſent is part of the eſtate of the Duke of 
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Folton, who holds it as tenant in chief of the crown by original |} About eight miles from St. Agnes, on the ſea-coalt, K 1,” 
tenure. oe oo Filſsge called Sr. PAN, from one of St. Patrick's G 
Ina this town, the buildings. ate i} general. very. neat, and who coming from Ireland to this, place, lived in great oy | 
the church is à ſpacious Gothic {31324 It is no impropri- and preached the Goſpel to the neighbouring /inhabitan;; 
ation, the great tithes belonging to, the Earl of Stamford. The church was erected to his memory about the latter end of | 
vicar's fees are Cd oa tenth of hay, milk, and buriat I fixth century, which remained till the time of Edward th. * | 
dues: of this laſt they have à very ſingular. cuſtom, Which I] feſſor; when that great patron of monkiſh devotion ordered td. 
is, that whoever dies worth. ten pounds, or more, is: obliged whole to be pulled down, and built on the ſame ſpot a coltes.* 
to pay ten ſlillings to the incumbent ; the richelt pay only If church, which; he endowed with ample revenues for à dean . 
the- ſame, and thoſe pay nothing who die worth leſs than ten If ten' canons, beſides the privilege of ſanctuary for al! ge 
povnge, Here is a good free-{chool founded by Chares I. If criminals,; but in the reigu of Henry J. a cliſpute ariſing am « 
of which the Biſhop of Exeter, with the mayor and burgeſſes, the canons about the choice of a dean, that prince gare 8 | 
JJV % of Exeter, who, tl the gaues © 
St. Ives has ſent members to parhament ever ſince the firſt J diſſolution of monaſteries, appointed one of their own 2 
| year of the reign of Queen Mary. It received its chartet of in- to that valuable ſinecure; and being now a vicarage, its e 
corporation ſrom Charles I. by Which it is under the government II are the Biſhops of Exeter. . ; 
of a, mayor, recorder, and twelve capital burgeſſes, with twenty- [ Sr. Micnatr's, called in the rolls of Parliament May, 
four inferior burgeſſes, and a town-clerk ; of whom the mayor, |} sHAU I, is a ſmall hamlet, containing about thirty houſes all. 
while in his office, and a. year after, as alſo the recorder and I} of which are very mean, buildings. The town ſtands in the 
ſenior burgeſſes, are always juſtices of the peace. The members [| two pariſhes of, Newlin and St. Enedore, which laſt is in 2 
are choſen by all Who pay ſcot and lot; the mayor being the re- giſt of the Biſhop of Exeter, and is a valuable living. 
 turning-officer, © ooo. | 1 This town is not known to have been ever incorporated, on] 
T be pilchard-fiſhery here is very conſiderable ;, beſides which that one of the Arundel family procured it the privilege of | 
the inhabitants carry on a great trade in iron, Briſtol wares, Cor- borough, and it has ſent repreſentatives ever ſince the laſt year of 
niſh ſlate, and Well: VV I Edward VI. It is governed by a portrieve, or mayor, who is an. 
This town has two weekly-markets, held on Wedneſdays and [| nually choſen by ja Be 'houſekeepers at the court. lect gf 
Saturdays; and is diſtant from London 274 miles. che lord of the manor. In this town are ſix perſons called chief 


, . 


About ten miles Weſt of St. Ives, at a place called BorTALtcn, I tenants, becauſe 2 hold of the manor, and from them the 
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| | 
. is another monument of Druidical ſuperſtition. It conliſts of a I mayor is always choſen, no other being capable of bearing the | 
15 large cluſter of ſtones placed in the ſame eircular form as thoſe. Fþ office... The eledtion of their members was long contelted by | 
Fly mentioned in the pariſh of Caxn-Boſcawen, with this additional [| the mayor and principal tenants on the one hand, and the in. 
Ful difference, that the taſleſt in the centre has a hole in it, which it I habitants on the other; and in, conſequence of thoſe difputrs 
Wl is conjectured was the place to which, previous to the intended I. there were many double returns, each party thinking themlclye | 
1 ſacrifice, the unphappy victim was faltened. I Wright; till at laſt, in 1702, the Houle of Commons made an \ 
1  RiprurTH lies about five, miles to the Eaſt of St. Ives; and order that the election ſhould for the future be veſted in the pur. . 
Wi in its neighbourhood are ſeveral mines of tin. Though it is not. trieve, and the fix principal tenants, together with ſo many of { 
17 a ſea-port town, and but poorly. built, yet it is Feat y reſorted. I the inhabitants as pay ſcot and lot. SY | . 
1 to, the miners coming hither to purchaſe the different articles |]; St. Michael's is ſo poor as not to have a weekly-market ; and e 
1 neceſſary for their families. The manor of Redruth has belonged. has only one annual 75 It is diſtant from London 247 miles, h 
1. to a branch of the noble family of Arundel (who came over with [. Sr. CoLvms' is an agrecable,..hut ſmall town, pleaſantly 
* the Conqueror) ever ſince the battle of Crelly in the reign of I ſituated on a hill near the banks of a ſmall river which falls into fe 
; [8 King Edward III. , cit © MT. EIES place called Port-Glevan, It received its name {rom tl 
1 Sir Thomas Arundel diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in the I one Columba, ar Columbus, Who lived as an hermit near the t 
1 ſervice of his eountry during the reign of that monarch, that he f pot where the church now ſtands. The houſes in general are it 
1 created him a baron ; and Sir Thomas having married an heireſs I low, but the ſtreets are broad; and the land near the town is . 
he of the family of Terere or Tererice, he got with her, as part of I well cultivated.  _ 8 N 15 N 
Wl her fortune, Redruth, and other lands adjoining, where the [ This place is a manor, belonging to the Lord Arundel of War- ak 
bt family has a fine ſeat. This branch of the Arundel family have [| dour, ſeveral of whoſe anceſtors were interred in the church. til 
4 been long diſtinguiſhed for their attachinent to their ſovereigns. |] The family-ſeat, called Lumberton, is ſituated near the ſpot. ce 
One of them, Sir John, was a great favourite with Henry VII. I St. Columb has a weekly marker on Thurſday; and is diltant H 
: and Henry VIII. who made him vice-admiral of the navy, in; from London 249 miles. SE H 
| which ſtation he behaved with the utmoſt valour. His ſon John Paps row lies about eight miles to the North of St. Columb, 
- ſerved for this county in ſeveral parliaments, in the reigns of I It was formerly called PETROCKsTOw, i. e. Petrock's-Place, by 
| Queen Elizabeth, James IJ. and Charles I. A little before the || from one Petroe, or more probably Patrick, who lived in a {tate nu 
N breaking out of the civil wars, being above cighty years of age, he || of retirement near the town, and to whoſe memory a church 
retired from public buſineſs: but no ſooner did he hear that the || was built, which was greatly reſorted to by pilgrims in after ex 
parliament had taken arms againſt the king, than he joined his || ages. „ | | HE SEW ſu1 
royal maſter, together with two of his ſons, who both loſt their This place is pleaſantly ſituated on the Weſt- ſide of the haven ne 
lives fighting for their ſovereign. Sir John defended the caſtle of || of the ſame name, which is very large and capable of contain- rig 
Pendennis for the King, but falling ſhort of ammunition and || ing a great number of ſhips: but the paſſage to it is exceeding the 
proviſions, he was obliged at laſt to ſurrender it to the par- dangerous, except at low water, by reaſon of the ſmall rocks, | 
liament's forces, and died ſoon after. His Py ſon Richard was || which cannot be diſcerned. | | by 
created a baron by Charles II. in 1664, and it has ever fince ||. Padſtow is governed by a portrieve, aſſiſted by a ſelect num- bra 
remained in the ſamily. _ 6 1440 3 ber of the moſt reſpe&able inhabitants. It has a weekly-market lia 
Redruth is ſo poor a place that it bas not any market, only I on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 249 miles. ſon 
three annual fairs. It is diſtant from London 260 miles. To the Eaſt of Padſtow harbour, about four miles, is an Ho 
Not far from Redruth is KARN BRE, that is, the HII or ancient village called Gudelion, where there is a fine church, Sta 
CAIRNS, where are many ſtones erected for the different parts of I which, in the reign of Edward I. was collegiate, and had a Ea. 
Druidical worſhip. On the upper part of the hill are the re- provolt and three prebendaries ; but ever ſince the Reformation to: 
5/0 mains of a ſtone wall, and within it a fort of Britiſh workman- it has been only parochial, and is now in the gift of the crown. - 
| ſhip. It was probably erected * thoſe people towards the latter || The revenues of the prebendaries having been long alienated, tific 
end of the fifth century, to defend themſelves againſt the in- || are now in lay hands. The church ſtands in the centre of a poſ 
curſions of the Saxons: This opinion is rather confirmed from [| large burying- ground, and is a neat Gothic ſtructure. | rep 
the appearance of the ſtones, which ſeem to have been taken || WaAaDBRIDGE, otherwiſe WADEBRIDGE, takes its name arm 
from the Druidical temples, in compariſon of which the fort from a bridge over the river Camel, which conſiſts of ſeventeen nea 
itſelf is of modera workmanſhip. rig N arches, and is the largeſt in the county. The cauſe of erecting whe 
The foundations of the walls being laid on very unequal || this bridge aroſe from the following circumſtance: Cell 
rocks, great induſtry has been uſed to raiſe the vacant ſpaces to Formerly there was-a very dangerous ferry here, and the 8 
a level with the other, which in ſome parts is done by placing floods coming down with great violence, many of the people loy: 
large ſtones in the clefts of the rocks, and in others by building || were drowned. The inhabitants being unable to build a bricge fitu; 
at their own expence, the work was generouſly undertaken dy divi 


arches like ancient caſtles. Here is a turret with three oblong 
windows, each being upwards of ſeven feet above the other, 
which probably ſerved as a watch-tower, where the beſieged could || 1460; and although a work of great expence, yet by an da- 
view the enemy at a diſtance, and alſo annoy them with-arrows. I wearied induſtry, he lived to ſee it finiſhed ; and it now remains 
Round this place the country is exceeding barren, the ſoil |] a monument ot his public-ſpiritedneſs. 3 
being ſo hard and gravelly, that the corn not taking ſufficient | Near the town are ſeveral Druidical monuments, particularly 
root, does not arrive to any degree of perfection. | nine large ſtones called the Siſters, from their ſtriking 7-7” 
North-Eaſt of Redruth is a pariſh called ST. Ac & ES, in || blance to each other. | . 
which are the remains of a Roman camp or entrenchment; and Wadbridge is a very poor place, not containing any thing that 
near it, a few ycars ago, was found a gold coin of the emperor || merits particular notice. It has, however, a weekly- market On 
Valentinian, the inſcription on which was perfectly legible. In Saturday ; and is diſtant from London 241 miles. a 
this pariſh are feveral mines, one of which is not inferior to any CAMELFORD is ſo called from its ſituation on the banks 9 


in the county, being exceeding rich. the river Camel, and having a convenient ford tor p_ 
| 1 | | 28 el 


Nicholas (or, as ſome ſay, John) Lovebone, about the year 
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Lela nd tells us, the great King Arthur was born here in 452, 


Mich was only three years after the arrival of the Saxons in this 
which was OT ng. I's 


iſland. : y the town was of great importance, but it is at preſent 
Forme ificant place, the buildings in general being mere 


x inlign has not any church, ſo that the inhabitants are 


cottages. o to Lanteglos, which is about a mile diſtant. 


made a borough by Richard, Duke of Corn- 
11 and King of the Romans, brother to Henry III. It was 
horized to ſcnd repreſentatives 'in the reign of Edward VI. 
ae 1 rivilege it has ever ſince enjoyed; but it was not incor- 
2 Fall 1641, when Charles I. granted them a charter, to 
euere by a mayor, ſeven aldermen, a recorder, clerk, and 
ber officers. The town is a manor of the dutchy of Cornwall, 
= xempted from duties on paying a ſmall quit-rent. It has a 
onkly-market on Friday; and is diſtant out London 228 
m WorTHy-VALE, about two miles from Camelford, is a 
fine ſeat belonging to Lord Falmouth. Near it is an ancient 
monument conſiſting of a ſtone near ten feet long, and about 


two feet and 2 quarter wide; and the following inſcription is 


Cori Hic GAckT Fitivs MAARI. 


Bossix Ex lies about five miles North-Weſt of Camelford. It 


is a very poor town, not containing above thirty houſes, and 


| thoſe exceeding mean; but it 1s an ancient manor of demeſne 


ds, and holds in chief of the crown. Its firſt charter was 

rocured by Richard, Earl of Cornwall, from his brother 
Tory III. by which it was to be governed by a mayor, but it 
was never yet incorporated. Edward III. when he created his 


Jan 


| valiant ſon, the Black Prince, Duke of Cornwall, who was the 


frſt duke in England, beſtowed upon him the caſtle and manor 
of Boſſiney, or Tentagel, to be held by him and his heirs for 
ever. In conſequence of that grant it is now the property of 
his royal highneſs the Prince of Wales. F 

The caſtle of Tentagel, or Boſſiney, is very ancient, being a 
fort built by the Britons about the time the Romans abandoned 
this iſland: it was erected upon the points of two rocks, be- 
twixt which there was a communication by a draw- bridge, but 
it has long ſince fallen to decay. All that now remains is Bote- 


reaux-Caſtle (vulgarly called oſcaſtle) built by the Botereaux's, 


who were lords of it, and deſcended from Sir Robert Corbet, 
who married Alice, the natural daughter of Henry I. It con- 
tinued in that family during the courſe of eleven lineal ſuc- 
ceſſions, till being left to an heireſs, ſhe married one of the 
Hungerfords, and from them it came to the noble family of 
Haſtings, who enjoyed it till Elizabeth's reign. 

Boſſiney had formerly a weekly-market held on Thurſday ; 
but that has been long diſcontinued. It has, however, one an- 
nual fair, and is diſtant from London 233 miles. 

STRATTON, the laſt town we ſhall mention in this county, is 
exceeding ſinall, but it is remarkably pleaſant, being entirely 
ſurrounded with gardens. It is remarkable for a battle fought 
near it during the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. which if 
rightly improved, might, have been of conſiderable advantage to 
the king. The particulars of this affair we ſhall briefly relate. 

The inhabitants of Cornwall and Devonſhire were oppreſſed 
by the royal and parliament armies, and being wy to em- 
brace a neutrality, declined taking part with either. I he par- 
liament were however jealous of thoſe people, as the king had 
ſome men in arms there, under the command of Sir Ralph 
Hopeton. They therefore ordered their general, the Earl of 
Stamford, to march againſt Sir Ralph, and give him battle. The 
Earl, who lay at Exeter, collected his forces together, amounting 
to above ſeven thouſand men, and marched into this county. 

Launceſton being a place of great importance, and well for- 
tifed, the earl thought to take it by ſurpriſe; and tor that pur- 
poſe detached Major 0 with a body of men, who were 
repulſed with conſiderable loſs, and obliged to rejoin the main 
army. The earl having poſted his men on the top of a hill 
near Stratton, ſent a detachment to ſeize the ſheriff of Cornwall, 
who was then at Bodmin ; but he having intelligence of their 
delign, eſcaped. | | 

Sir Ralph Hopeton and Lord Mohun, who commanded the 
loyaliſts, had not above gooo men; but in ſome caſes the 
lituation of ground is better than number of forces. Sir Ralph 
divided his little army into four parts, and on May 16, 1643, 
attacked the parliament forces, flew above goo men, and routed 
the whole, who were obliged to fly to Exeter precipitately. 

Stratton, although inconſiderable at preſent, is very ancient, 
and was a place of great ſtrength under the Romans, one of their 
highways running either through or near it, part of which is 
ſill to be ſeen, It has a weekly-market on Thurſday ; and 1s 
diſtant from London 222 miles. 

Near this place, in the pariſh of Kilhampton, was a fine 


* 


> Palace called Stow, the ſeat of the Granviles. It was built by 
Sir John Granvile, whom King Charles II. created Earl of Bath, 


and eſteemed the fineſt ſeat in the Weſt of England, being 
adorned with paintings done by Vandeiſt, and other great 
matters ; but the ſituation being unwholeſome, is was deſerted 
by the family, and the whole is now entirely decayed. 


No.-45. | 


* — 


BrocRATHICAL HISTORY OF THE CounTY OF CORNWALL. 


The famous Prince AxTHuR,. whoſe name would have 
made a diſtinguiſhing figure in the Britiſh annals, had not the 
iniquity of time deprived ns of the accounts of his military glory: 
was born at or near Gamalford in this county, his father being king 


or prince of the ancient Danmonii, including. the two counties 


of Devonſhire and Cornwall. He was brought up to the ex- 
erciſe of arms under. Ambrofius Aurelius; and during the time 
of ſeventy-five years ſupported the liberties of the ancient Britons 
againſt the invaſions of the Saxons. 1 
In his old age he married a young lady, the daughter of a 
Britiſh prince; and ſome of his countrymen having fled from 
this iſland, ſettled in that part of France then called Armorica, 


but now Brittany. Arthur went over there to viſit their chief 


or prince, whoſe name was Hoe, or Howel, and left his wife in 
England. | 

n his abſence, his ſiſter's fon, whoſe name was Modred, 
debauched his wife; and when Arthur returned, he was filled 
with indignation at her infidelity and the youth's ingratitude, 
and reſolved to puniſh them both in the moſt exemplary manner. 
For this purpoſe he raiſed forces, and attacked odred, who 
fled before him from place to place, till being confined by 


the ſea and the river at Camelford, he was obliged to come to 


an engagement, wherein the Britiſh hero was ſlain, whillt 
avenging conjugal infidelity ; and the abandoned miſcreant, who 
had ſeduced his uncle's wife, was laid dead on the ſpot. 


Thus fell one of the greateſt men that ever lived in Britain, - 


after he had fought ſeventy-five years in defence of his native 
country, and in the ninetieth year of his age. Nennius tells us 
that this battle was fought on the 22d of June, in the year 542. 

Sir BEVIL GRANVILE, an accompliſhed gentleman of the laſt 
century, was born at his father's feat in this county in 1596. After 
receiving a complete education at Oxford, he returned to his 
native place, where he lived privately till the breaking out of 
the civil wars, when he declared himſelf for the royal cauſe, 
and commanded part of the royal army, ufider Sir Ralph Hope- 
ton, at the battle of Stratton. Having engaged the parliamentary 
forces under the command of Sir William Waller, he defeated 


that officer, but did not enjoy the fruit of his valour, being 


killed by a muſket-ball during the battle. 


Jaſper Maine, a divine and poet at Oxford, in his verſes to 
the memory of. Sir Bevil Granvile, ſays, 


« 'Thus he being ſlain, the action fought anew, 
And the dead conquer'd whilſt the living flew.” 


Which verſes Lord Landſdown, grandſon to Sir Bevil, thus ex- 


lains: 


That the ſoldiers being animated by the example of their 
leader, were ſo enraged at his death, that nothing could ſet 
bounds to their fury. The bleeding wounds of the brave com- 


mander added freſh courage, and raiſed their ſpirits to a kind of 

enthuſiaſm, while the enemy fled before them, with dejected 

minds and terrified countenances. | 
DENNISs GRANVILE was the ſon of the laſt-mentioned Sir 


Bevil, and being deſigned for holy orders, ſtudicd in Exeter- 


College, Oxford. He enjoyed ſeveral livings in the reign of 
Charles II. being one of the chaplains in ordinary. The king, 
in conſideration of the loyalty of his family, promoted him to 


the archdeaconry of Durham, which he enjoyed till the reign 


of James II. who beſtowed upon him the deanery of the ſame 
church. Dr. Granvile, like many other worthy, though miſ- 
taken divines, was a powerful advocate for paſſive obedience and 


'non-refiſtance ; and at the Revolution he refuſed to take the 


oaths to King William, for which he was deprived of all 
his livings. 

Notwithſtanding Dr. Granvile joined the Nonjurors, who con- 
ſidered King James as their only lawful ſovereign, yet we do not 
find that he ever entered into any plot or conſpiracies againſt the 
government ; but rather, to avoid ſuſpicion, retired to France, 


and lived privately at Paris, where he died on the 8th of April 


1703, aged ſixty-five. 

RICHARD LOWTHER, doctor of phyſic (the firſt diſcoverer of 
the medicinal virtues of Aiſtrop-Wells in Northamptonſhire) was 
born near Bodmin, in this county, in 1631. He was firſt 
educated at Weſtminſter-School, and afterwards admitted to 
Chriſt-Church, Oxford, where he made conſiderable progreſs in 
the ſtudy of phyſic and botany. . 

While he reſided at Oxford, he took his degrees, and became 
intimately acquainted with the learned Dr. Wallis, whom he 
aſſiſted in viſiting his numerous patients, In 1666 he left Oxford 
and ſettled in London, where he ſoon roſe to the higheſt emi- 


nence in his profeſſion, being employed by great numbers of the 


citizens. He was likewiſe elected a member of the Royal- 
Society, and wrote ſeveral curious ellays, which are priated 
among the tranſactions of that ſociety. | 

Upon the diſcovery of the Poplith 7 5 in 1678, Dr. Lowther 
joined the Whig party, and many of his patients being Tories, 


he loſt a conſiderable part of his practice; but having acquired 


a handſome fortune, he retired to St. Udey, near Bodmin, where 
he ſpent the remainder of his days. He died in 169 1, aged ſixty 


years. : 
5 H Dr. 
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_Tyz NEW avp COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


Dr. HuurHREY PrIDEAUuX, Dean of Norwich, was born at 
Padſtow, in this county, in 1648. He received the rudiments of 
learning at Weſtminſter under the famous Dr. Buſby,” from 

 Whence he removed to Chriſt-Church, Oxford, where he took 
his degree of maſter of arts. The Earl of Nottingham, at that 
time chancellor/of England, made choice of him to ſuperintend 


the education of his ſon, and aſter giving him the living of St. 


Clement's, near Oxford, promoted kim to a prebendary in the 
cathedral of Norwich. Soon after the Revolution, he was ad- 
vanced to the arch-deaconry of Suffolk, but declined the Hebrew 


profeſſorſhip of Oxford, whick: was offered him about the ſame 


time. ; Res 
Upon Dr. Trimnel's trahſlation from the biſhopric of Nor- 
wich to that of Wincheſter, Dr. Prideaux was offered the ſee of 
the former, but thought proper to decline the honour, as he was 


advancing in years, had a large family, and in eaſy, though not 


affluent circumſtances. But what Prideaux has been ſo much 
celebrated for, is his admirable work, the Connexion of the 
Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament, which 'for extenſive 


reading, ſolidity of thought, and acute diſcernment, exceeds 
every work of the ſame nature ever yet publiſhed. He died at 


Norwich on the iſt day of November 1724, in the ſeventy- 
ſeventh year of his age, and was buried in the cathedral of 
that city, by his own deſire. | 
WALTER MOYLE (a near relation of the above Dr. Prideaux) 
was the ſon of Sir Walter Moyle, a gentleman of conſiderable 
eſtate near Weſt- Loo, where 4 was born in 1672. He was 


educated at Weſtminſter-School, and afterwards finiſhed his | 


"ſtudies in Chriſt-Church, Oxford, from whence he removed to 


the Middle-Temple, where he ſtudied the laws and conſtitution 


of his country, but was never called to the bar, preferring a lie 
of private ſtudy and retirement. He aſſiſted Mr. Dryden and 
ſome other gentlemen in tranſlating Lucian from the Greek, 
which was publiſhed in 1693. He was intimately connected 
with the patriotic Mr. Trenchard, in compiling ſeveral of his 
political tracts, particularly that againſt a ſtanding army. He 
alſo wrote ſeveral eſſays on the ſpirit and tendency of the Lace- 
demonian government, which have ſince been publiſhed. He 


was ſeveral years a member of the Houſe of Commons, where 


he diſtinguithed himſelf in ſupport of every meaſure where the 
intereſt of his country was concerned. | | 
Towards the cloſe of his life he publiſhed an Eſſay on the 
Chronology of the Septuagint-Bible, wherein he ſeems to prefer 
that verſion to the Hebrew. He died on the gth of June 1721, 


aged fifty years. 


RICHARD CARPENTER, one of the moſt extraordinary perſons 
we read of in the laſt age, was a native of this county, being the 
ſon of a gentleman of conſiderable fortune. Having acquired 
the knowledge of Latin and Greek at Eton-School, he was entered 
a ſtudent in K 
about three years; for being of an unſettled mind, he left the 
univerſity, and rambled into France, and other countries, where 
he was perverted to the Popiſh religion, took orders in that 
church, and was ſent by his ſuperiors as an officiating. prieſt 


=_ 


ing's-College, Cambridge, where he only remained | 


md. 
— — 


to their inſults. 


4. chem] 80 I. 


, afterwards 


ing princes. 


his heirs for ever. 


4. Henry VI. 


1 into England. Soon after his arrival in England, h 
| the Proteſtant faith, and received a ſmall living from 
| Archbiſhop of Canterbury, near Arundel-Caſtle in Suſſe 8 Lay, 
was one. of the- moſt bare ſituations he could be | 
for there being many Papiſts in thoſe parts, he was daily 


When the civil wars broke out in England, and 
government ſet aſide, he left the kingdom, turned Pa 
time, writing againſt the Proteſtants with the utmoſt 
1 Being wy unſettled in his mind, he came ove 
ngland, where he kept a whore openly, and pr 
buffoon to ſome people be 4 „. "ts ho Nn i 
and diſhonour of the clerical office. | Sa 
conſiſtent with his former conduct; for like a real profligat 
once more embraced the Popiſh' ſuperſtition, together ery be 
concubine, whom he had perverted to the ſame faith » 


Since. the Conqueſt, in the year 1066, Cornwall has g: 
title of Earl to the following noble perſonages, ac Siven the 


1. Robert de Moreton, brother-in-law to the Conqueror 
2. William, fon and heir of Robert de Moreton. On the 
ceſſion of Stephen, that prince beſtowed the earldom of Cot 
wall on his natural ſon. MY 
3. Reginald de Dunſtanvil, grandſon of Sir Robert Corbet: 
but he died without any legal iſſue. g 
ve the earldom of this county to his ſon John 
ing John. | T 
5. John created his ſon Richard, Earl of Cornwall. 
6. Richard was ſucceeded by his ſon Edmund. 
7. Edward II. gave it to Pierce Gaveſton, who was beheaded 
for ill adviſing that unfortunate prince. 
8. Edward III. gave it to his youngeſt brother, John of Elthar, 


This county has likewiſe given the title of Duke to the follox.. 


1. Edward III. on the death of his brother, John of Elthay | 
* beſtowed it on Edward the Black Prince, to be held by him and 


2. Richard II. ſon of the Black Prince. 
g. Henry V. ſon of Henry IV. 


5. Edward, ſon of Edward IV. murdered in the Tower. 
6. Edward, ſon of Richard III. who died young, 
7. Arthur, eldeſt fon of Henry VII. 
8. Henry VIII. ſon of the above Henry. 
9. Edward, fon of Henry VIII. afterwards King Edward VI. 
10. oo eldeſt ſon of James I. 
11. Charles, ſecond ſon of James I. afterwards Charles I. 
12. Charles, fon of Charles I. afterwards Charles II. 
| 13. His late majeſty George II. 
14. His late royal highneſs Frederick, Prince: of Wales, 
15. His preſent majeſty. | | 
16. The preſent duke is the Prince of Wales. 
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8 Ax INSPECTION TABLE ron Tws COUNTY. | | 
1 NO RFO K, ſituated in the Dioceſe of Norwich, and Province of Canterbury, is 
Bounded: h „ ns 1 | | IAN | Sends to Parliament Twelve 
2 an 3 "OUTS bs a a5 FR be 
TheGerman-Ocean, on the Eaſt In length from Eaſt to Weſt 37 31 Hundreds, Ihe County, J - 
.. L . 1 City, J 18 
Cambridgeſhire, on the Weſt. In breadth from North to South 32 Market- Towns, Lynn-Regis, \ 8 
Suffolk on the South. 33 miles. i TY 660 Pariſhes, |: | Yarmouth, {= 
And is 140 miles in circum “ 164 Vicarages, '- -| _Thetford, 8 
ference. | | | r | Caſtle-Riſing, ) f 
THE NATURAL HrsTORY OF THIS COUNTY. thing of iron, for gall will turn it firſt purple, and then black. 
Thy 1116 5 | | If kept ſome time, it will produce an earthy ſubſtance of the 
| ee which ſignifies North-Folk, received its name f{ colour of oker, which being calcined in a crucible, ſome of its 
VN from the Saxons, and was ſo called from its ſituation to the | particles may be attracted by a loadſtone. From other expeti- 
North of Suffolk; and during the Heptarchy it formed the ments, it appears to be impregnated with iron, ſulphur, and natron. 
North part of the kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles. | It works gently by ſtool and. urine; and ſharpens the appetite: it 
The air of Norfolk near the ſea-coaſt is aguiſh, and otherways Fl reſtores loſt ſtrength, and cures pains in the ſtomach, as well as 3 
unſalutary, but in the inland parts it is both healthy and pleaſant. fainting, vomiting, convulſions, and indigeſtions, difficulty of 
The ſoil is, prongs more various than that of any other county, breathing, and the beginning of a conſumption. It is alſo very 
comprehending all the different ſorts that are to be found in the efficacious. in deſtroying worms. | | | 
iſland: hence here are arable, paſture, meadow, woodlands, light l The natural productions of Norfolk are, corn, cattle, wool, 
ſandy ground, deep clays, heaths, and fens. The worſt of theſe ||| rabbits, and honey; and on the coaſt are ſometimes found jet 
however, are far from being unprofitable : the ſandy heaths breed [| and ambergris. The principal manufactures are, worlted, 
rabbits and feed ſheep ; and even the fens afford rich paſturage, |} woollens, and ſilk ; in all which articles the inhabitants of the 
The chief rivers that water this county are, the Greater and || inland parts of the. iſland are moltly employed, particularly in 
Leſſer Ouſe, the Yare, and the Waveney. l the making of crapes and ſtuffs. ” 
The Greater Ouſe rifes in Northamptonſhire, and running | | 
through the counties of Buckingham, Bedford, and Cambridge, ES 8 | 
divides this laſt county from Norfolk, and then falls into a part |} AccounT oF curious PLANTS FOUND IN. THIS COUNTY. . 
of the German-Sea called the Waſhes, at Lynn-Regis. It is 
remarkable for its ſudden and impetuous inundations, particularly I Roman-Nettle. Found near Yarmouth harbour. 
at the full moon, in the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, when a Shrub Stone-Crop. Found on many parts of the coaſt. 
conſiderable body of water from the ſea. runs up againſt the Tower-Muſtard. Found between Norwich and Yarmouth. 
ſtream with prodigious violence, often overflowing the banks, || River-Sponge. Found on the banks of the Yare. | 2 
and ſweeping oy thing before it. | | Spaniſh Caichfly. Found near Thetford. 
The Leſſer Oule riſes in Suffolk, and ſeparating that county || Wild Pinks. Found near Norwich. 
from Norfolk on the South-Weſt, empties itſelf into the Greater || Venus's Looking-Glaſs. Found near Cromer. 
/ Ouſe near Downham. | + Butter-Wort. Found on the heaths in general. 
The Lare riſes about the middle of Norfolk, and running I Leffer-headed Milſoil. Found near Ceſtor. 
Eaſtward, pafſes by Norwich, and falls into the German-Sea |} Dwarf Elder. Found near Norwich. 
at Yarmouth. This river, as well as the Leſſer Ouſe, produces I Hog's Fennel. Found near Yarmouth. 
a fiſh, which is called a Ruffe, and is eſteemed delicious eat- II Black Currants. Found near Horſeford. ; 
ing. | e. 52 Cranberries. Found in many different parts. 32 
The Waveney riſes in Suffolk, and running South-Eaſt, ſepa- | Small Corn Catchfly. Found in the fields near Norwich. 
rates that county from Norfolk, diſcharging itſelf into the Yare {| Great Booterd. Found near Wells. 
near Yarmouth. | | Common Club Moſs. Found in many different parts. 
Theſe rivers, as well -as the ſea- coaſt, produce abundance of Sea Ragged-Staff. Found near Clay. <8 
excellent fiſh, by which means the principal markets in the |] Spieen-Wort.. Found on many of the country church-walls. 
county are plentifully ſupplied with that neceſſary article. Salid Puff-Balls. Found in the parks near Lady Leicelter's 
There is in this county but one mineral ſpring, and that is at j| houſe; and 
n town called Thetford. The water appears to haye in it ſome- Smooth Chara. Found near Heydon. | 
| | 2 | A DEescRIPTIVE 
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Teer ACCOUNT. or THE CiTY,. Bosouons, 
4 Fnfekarions. "Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 


MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS/COUNTY. | 


4 populous. cities in the kingdom, is pleaſantly ſitu- 
* apa ic of a hill, on the banks of the Fare It was 
Alled by the Saxons, Norweic, Nor ſignifying North, and wic, a 
talen, or caſtle; and it received the appellation of North 
" its being. ſituated to the South of a very ancient fortified 
town; about three miles diſtant, called Caiſter, from the ruins of 
which this city is ſuppoſed to haye aroſe. | | 
This city, like many other conſiderable - places, has ſuffered 


nen the Danes ravaged Eaſt-Anglia, they plundered and burnt 
this city; but it ſoon after recovered, as appears by Doomſday- 
Book, which informs us, that in the time of Edward the Con- 
feſſor it contained 1320 bur eſles, A few years after the Con- 
queſt, Ralph, Earl of Eaſt-Anglia, roſe in rebellion 1 N Wil- 
lam, when being obliged to take ſhelter in Norwich, the city 
was beſieged, and ſuffered greatly by famine. | 
During the reign of William Rufus it became a flouriſhing 
lace, owing to the biſhop's ſee being removed hither from Thet- 
-tord. This was done by Herbert Loringa, the then biſhop, as 
an atonement for his having been guilty of ſimony; who alſo 
built a handſome cathedral here, the firſt ſtone of which was laid 
in 1096, He likewiſe built two pariſh-churches, and a palace 
for himſelf and his ſucceſſors ; together with a monaſtery, which 
he endowed very liberally. 9 5 | 
Stephen, in the ſeventeeth year of his reign, tnade this city a 
corporation, at which time moſt of the houſes were rebuilt. 
From that time till the reign of Henry IV. it continued to 
increaſe, when that monarch enlarged its privileges, by makin 
it a county of itſelf, to hold pleas of the crown, and S881 
à mayor inſtead of bailiffs, by whom they had been governed 


formerly. . - 


about that time was almoſt univerſal throughout the kingdom. 
It ſwept away in this city upwards of 57,000 people, beſides 
Mendicants and Dominicans, which is a proof how populous the 
place was at that time. In 1507 the greateſt part of it was 
deſtroyed by fire, and it ſuffered conſiderable damage during the 
| time of Ket's rebellion. Since the laſt period it has enjoyed al- 
\ moſt continual peace, and is now one of the moſt important 

laces in the kingdom. | | 

The city is about two miles in length, and one in breadth. It 
is encloſed by a flint ſtone wall, which was begun in 1294, and 
finithed in fifteen years; but it is now greatly decayed. The 


erected at different periods. There are, however, many neat 
private houſes belonging to manufacturers and others; and the 
public edifices are exceeding beautiful. | 

The cathedral of Norwich, which is dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, is a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, of curious workmanſhip. 
The roof is adorned with carved work, repreſenting many hiſ- 


being 315 feet in height from the. ground. It formerly contained 
2 great number of magnificent-monuments ; but moſt of them 
yere deſtroyed during the time of Ket's rebellion. Adjoining to 
the cathedral is the epiſcopal palace, with the houſes belonging 
to the reſidentiaries, the whole of which are very elegant. 


are now reduced to thirty-ſix, excluſive of the cathedral, and 
a church in the ſuburbs. The moſt remarkable of theſe build- 
ings is St. Peter of Mancroft, which contains a ring of ten good 
bells, and for elegance, both within and without, is not inferior 
to any pariſh-church in England; with eight other very large and 
handſome churches, built of black flint, curiouſly ſquared, and 
the maſoury excellent. ”, ; 

One of the above churches is for the uſe of the Dutch, and 
another for the Flemings, both of which have extenſive privi- 
leges 3 alſo, a French church, and a Jews ſynagouge; Here are 

0 a Preſbyterian and an Independent meeting, two belonging 
to the people called Quakers, and two to the Methodiſts | 

Norwich-Caſtle is ſituated on a very high hill, and ſurrounded 
by a deep ditch, over which there js a ſtone bridge, with an arch 
of an extraordinary ſize. It is ſuppoſed to have been founded in 
the times of the Saxons, and afterwards repaired by Hugh Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk. It is the common jail of the county, and ad- 
joining to it is the ſhire-houſe, where the ſummer-aſlizes and 
| general quarter- ſeſſions are held for the city. It is almoſta new 
* the original one being deſtroyed by fire a few years 
The town-houſe, ſituated in the market-place, is a handſome 
venerable ſtructure, and in it are choſen the principal officers of 
the city. Near the guildhall is the houſe of correction, com- 
monly called Bridewell, It is a large beautiful ſtructure, built 
with ſquare flint ſtones, very.nicely cemented together. 


one of the largeſt houſes in England; but it has for many years 

palt been uſed as a workhols.”. 2 15 

* the river Lare, which is navigable ſrom hence to Var- 

_ os are five bridges, and a conſiderable trade is carried 
46. | | ö | 


-atly at different periods, either by wars or inſurrections. 


In 1848 Norwich ſuffered great injury by the plague, Which 


buildings in 2 are irregular, owing to their having been 


torical paſſages, and the ſpite is one of the loftieſt in England, 


Formerly there were fifty- eight churches in this city, but they 


The Dukes of Norfolk had formerly a palace here, reckoned | 


4 


- NoxwicH> the capital of Norfolk, and one of the moſt con- | 


7 


on between the two places. By an act paſſed in 1726, a duty of 
our pence per ton is laid on all goods brought into the city, for 
the repair of the bridges. h 
In Norwich are many charitable foundations ; the firſt of 
which we ſhall mention is that called the King's-School. It 
was anciently a chapel, ſubjeft to the prior and convent of the 
cathedral church; but after the diſſolution of religious houſes, it 
was turned into a grammar-ſchool by Edward VI. for the 
education of the ſons of freemen of the city. He endowed it 
with the lands, tenements, and poſſeſſions of the ſaid chapel, for 
the maintenance of a ſchool-maſter and ufher; ſince. which time 
the ſalary has been greatly enlarged. The ſcholars arc nomi- 


| nated by the mayor for the time being, with the conſent of the 


mayer part of the aldermen. | ; 
ere are likewiſe no leſs than twelve charity-ſchools, in which 
210 boys and 140 girls are taught to read and write, and ſup- 
plied with books and clothes. | 

In this city are five hoſpitals, one of which, called St. Helen's, 


was founded many years ago for ſtrangers, but in the reign of 


Henry VIII. it was converted into a houſe for the reception of 
eighty poor men and women. | 5 
Another of theſe hoſpitals, called Doughty's, conſiſts of a 
maſter, ſixteen poor men, and eight women, all of whom are 
clothed in purple. The third, called Cook's-Hoſpital, is for 
ten aged women, who have ſeparate apartments, and are allowed 
1s 6d. a week each. The fourth hoſpital is for the maintaining, 
teaching, and apprenticing thirty boys. And the fifth is for the 
ſame number of girls. Each of theſe hoſpitals was founded 
by a mayor of Norwich. | 
Beſides theſe hoſpitals, there is out of, but very near to St. 
Stephen's-Gate, a moſt ſuperb edifice, called the Norwich and 
Norſolk-Hoſpital, for the reception of all perſons afflicted with 
diſeaſes. It is built of brick in the form of the letter H, and is 


| ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription. It was firſt opencd in the 


year 1772, for the admiſſion of patients. | 
In this city is a very bandſome aſſembly- room, adjoining to 


| which is a neat theatre licenced. "They have the privilege of 


playing ſix months in the year, viz. from the beginning of 
December to the end of May; beſides a fortnight or three weeks 
at the time of the ſummer-aſſizes. On the banks of the river 
are two places of public entertaininent in imitation of Vauxhall 
near London, both of which are greatly reſorted to. 
Norwich at preſent is in a very flouriſhing ſtate, occaſioned 

2 the great numbers of Flemiſh . Proteſtants who came to 
Lngland, in the reign of Elizabeth, to avoid the cruel perſe- 
cution of the Duke de Alva. Theſe uſeful artiſts brought the 
knowledge of their manufactures along with them, which has 
been ſo tar encouraged, that even the children procure, a ſub- 
ſiſtence. Great quantities of worſted, ſtuffs, bays, ſerges, ſhal- 
loons, crapes, camblets, and druggets, are made here, beſides 
many other curious articles, from the ſale of which it is ſaid the 
city receives annually upwards of 200,000l. | 

Here is alſo an incorporate ſociety, called the Ruſſia-Company, 
who employ many of the poor people in the neighbourin 
villages to ſpin yarn ; and there is a {tocking-manufaQory beat, 
on to ſuch an extent, that it is ſaid the dealers receive annually, 
for that article only, upwards of 60,000]. By the charter 
granted to this city by Henry IV. the government is veſted in a 
mayor, recorder, ſteward, twenty-four a!dermen, two theriffs, 
ſixty common-council-men, a'town-clerk, and other officers. 

The freemen on the iſt of May, nominate two of the 


aldermen, whom they return to the court, and one of them is 


choſen mayor, and ſworn into the office on "Tueſday before 


 Midſummer-Eve. The mayor, recorder, and ſteward, are juſtices 


of the peace, during the time of their office; but their juriſ- 
diction is confined to the city and its liberties; and after the 
mayor has ſerved the office, he acts as a juſtice of the peace 
during his life-time. One of the ſheriffs is choſen by the alder- 
men, and the other by the citizens, on the laft Tueſday in 
Auguſt, and ſworn into office on Michaelmas-Day. The com- 
mon-council are choſen the laſt week in Lent, and the two 
members are choſen by the freemen at large. 

Norwich market is juſtly eſteemed one of the fineſt in England. 
It is held twice a week, viz. on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 
on both of which days it is plentifully ſupplied with proviſions ; 
and on the Saturday there is alſo a market held on the Caſtle-Hill 
for all ſorts of cattle. This city is diſtant from London 112 miles. 

By the ſide of the city of Norwich ſtands a place called Muſ- 
well-Hill. It is exceeding ſteep, and opens to a ſpacious plain, 
which commands an advantageous view of the city. On the 
top of this eminence are the remains of Ket's-Caſtle, erected 
by that inſurgent when he endeavoured to make himſelf maſter 
of the city. At the foot of this hill, adjoining to the road that 
leads to Yarmouth, is a deep hollow, which was the place allot- 
ted, during the reign of Queen Mary, for burning the martyrs. 

To the South of Norwich, about three miles, is CalisTER, 
the Vinta Icenorum of the Romans, or the capital city of Iceni. 
Part of the walls is till viſible, with the remains of four gates 
and a tower. Great numbers of Roman coins have been found 
here at different periods; as alſo urns and other ancient relics. 
YARMOUTH, which is a large, populous town, about twenty- 
two miles to the Eaſt of Norwich, received its name from its 
ſituation at the mouth of the river Lare; and is alſo called 
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GRrEAT-YAR aue 
neighbourhood, calle! „„ „ 
1 town was formerly one of the Cinque-Ports. It had 4 
xovoſt granted it by King Henry I. and was made a borough by 
King John. It began to ſend repreſentatives in the » 85 0 
Edward I. and in the reign of Henry III. it Was encompaſſed by 
a wall and ditch, In; the Tame reign it fuſtained conliderable 
damage by the plague, which raged with ſuch violence as to 
carry off 7000 of the inhabitants, ss. 
In the wars of Edward III. this town ſent forty-three ſhips, 


and 1075 ſeamen, to i ſiege of Calais. Richard HI. granted 


: : 


ittle- Yarmouth. , 


* 
= 
” 
. ” 
* 


4 vith it fronr à ſmall village in its 


venience of- landing their goods; after which they had quarrels 
with the Cinque - Ports for being excluded out of their number, 


and, conſequently deprived of their privileges. On the acceſſion 


of James I. the inhabitants were incorporated by the name of 


a bailiff, aldermen, and common-council. And Charles II. 
granted them a new charter, by which they are governed at 


by x 


| eſents . 5˙² bs 5h U be N 
h town is ſituated on a peninſula between the ſea and the 
harbour, the latter of Which is defended by a platform at thie 
entrance. The quay is one of the moſt handſome and convenient 
in England, and ſo commodions that the people may eafjly ſtep 
from the doors of their houſes to the veſſels, and walk from one 
to another in the ſame manner as in Holland. In many places 
it is eighty yards from the houſes to the Wharf ; and the town is, 
in all reſpects, commodiouſly ſituated for trade. Beſides the 
river Yare, which is navigable to Norwich, they have the ad- 
vantage of two others, namely, the Thyne, which riſes in the 
Northern part of the county, and the Waveney, which is 
e Norfolk and Suffolk, all along the coaſt as 
JJ ui back old 
- Yarmouth is exceeding populous, by reaſon of the great num- 
ber of ſhips that are continually coming into, and going from 


C 


Dr e RA. 


rr 


the inhabitants ak lion to build a quay for the better con- church- in the * of Henty I. but the noble mano; \ gens 
in been given to a fot "ing 


priories in the reign of Henry VT. 


| formerly religions houſes : the one is ALRV, where 4 
for black monks was founded by Herbert, Biſhop of N 


the harbour. It is not only the chief rendezvous of all the 
colliers between London T5 Newcaſtle, but alſo of moſt of 
the ſhips from. Leith, and other parts of Scotland. Beſides the 
trade which the inhabitants carry on with the ports of the 
Baltic, they likewiſe export great quantities of herrings to 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and almoſt all the other 
places beyond the Streights, employing conitantly upwards of | 
fifty ſhips in- that trade only; and above 150 veſſels in fiſhing. | 
Upon an average, 50,000 barrels of herrings are taken here an- 
- nually, which bring conſiderable fums to the merchants, and 
employ a great number of hands. of | 


hy 1 * 


The fiſhing trade is not wholly confined to the taking of 
herrings, they alſo catch great numbers of mackerel in the Pi | 
mer, and cod, haddocks, &c. in their proper ſeaſons, Their ſhips'F 
carry great quantities of Norwich goods to Norway, Sweden, 


and Ruſſia; in return for which they take in lading of deals, and 


all other ſorts of naval ſtores ; and in their harbour many veſſels þ 
| | | | I preſcription, the inhabitants are exempted from ferving any office, 


' 


1711. ˙ | | | 
.* There are in the town two pariſh churches, one of which is 
ſaid to have been built in the reign of Henry I. It is a hand- 


ſome Gothic ſtructure, and has a iteeple ſo high, that it ſerves as | 


a - mark fot ſeamen... Here is a very good” hoſpital, well ſup- | 
ported, and two charity-ſchools, the one for thirty-five boys, 
and the other for thirty-two girls, who are taught reading, | 


ſpinning, and making nets. The market-place'is-reckoned one 


of the beſt in England, and the-ſeamen brought up in the Var- 


month ſhips are ſaid to excel all others in the kingdom. Many 


of the houſes in Yarmouth are exceeding handſome, particularly 
thoſe on the quay; and they have a very neat theatre, where 
the Norwich company exhibit dramatic pieces about two months 
in every year. „ | | 
. By the charter granted by Charles II. this town is governed 
by a mayor, ſeven aldermen, a recorder, and thirty-ſix common- 
council. The mayor returns the members, who ate elected by 
the freemen, who. amount to about five hundred. This cor- 
-. poration enjoys particular and extenſive privileges, it having both 
© court of record and an admiralty. In the court of record civil 
cauſes are tried for unlimited ſums; and in the court of admi- 
ralty they can, in ſome caſes, without waiting for a warrant, 
try, condemn, and execute. „ 


* 


The mayor and aldermen are 
in this county; as alſo of the Humber, the 
Wherſe, the Air, and the Dun in Yorkſhire. 

Yarmouth, by an ancient cuſtom, ſtill appoints certain bailiffs 
as commillaries, who, in conjunction with the magiltrates of 
the town, hold a court during a fair held here on the Friday and 
Saturday in Eaſter-week, called the Herring-Fair, to determine 
all controverſies, execute juſtice, and keep the peace. By a 
charter granted by Very Ja the town is obliged to ſend every . 
year to the ſheriffs of- x | 
twenty-four palties, which the ſheriffs are to deliver to the lord 
of the manopet Ealt-Carleton, a village near New-Buckingham; 
he gives theſheriffs his receipt for them, and, by his tenure, is 
- obliged to preſent them to his majeſty. 5 ; | 

There were ſeveral religious — in Yarmouth in times of 
Popery, particularly a priory for black monks, founded by 
Herbert, Bithop of N 


conſervators of the river Ouſe 
Derwent, the 


conſiſting of a Warden, eight brethren, and the like N 
Liſters. | 3 f 850 7 2 n "ket g 
Yarmonth has a gobd weekly-matket oh Säturda . 
: diſtant from London 113 ht ol : oy ö and i 
Lot far from Yarmouth” is an ancient mandr-houfe 
Casrok, where Sir John Faſtolff founded 4 chaumr ba 
| reign of Edward I. And in the teign of Edward IV. 2, 
leglate church and hoſpital: were founded at a viſtage 2 
; HaziNGBY, Which at the general diffolution of religious f 1 
; were both ſuppreſſed. „ 


* ” 


At a village called Tor r-Moxaxchokblt, Was a 


* 
e U 
— m Q 
LE 


Collegiats, 
eign abbey, it was diffolved with the 


alien 
Loppo, a ſmall obſcure town, contains nothing worth fy 
notice of a. traveller. It has, However, a weekly=-marke! . 
Friday; and is diſtant from London 1 14 miles. 1 
Near this town there are two villages; where there e. 
Convent 
. i orwich, 
which continued till the diffolution, of religious houſes, Arq, 
the other village, called Ra VENIN RA, one John, of Nor 
wich, a knight, founded a college for ſecular pricfts in the rn 
of Edward III. but the monks were afterwafds removed to the 
priory of Mettingham-Caſtle, near Bungay in Suffolk. 
At LANGLEy, near Loddon, there was another ſmall conver 
founded by Roger Fitz-Roger Helk in the reign. of Richard J 
the revenues belonging to which, at the diffolution of religo 
houſes, amounted to 104]. 168. 5d. a year- | 
WyYMONDHAM, or WIN p Hau, is a large and very gt 
market- town, full of good buildings, and in a flouriſhing fate; 
the market-place ſpacious and -well-built. It is ſituated about 
nine miles to the South-Weſt of Norwich, in the high road from 
thence to London, It was in this town that he inforre&i 


* ' : 


- 


orwich an hundred herrings, baked in 


or wich, who from his conduct ſeems to 
hare been himſelf a monk. There was likewiſe a convent of 


* under Ket the Tanner. | 

In the year 1615, above three hundred houſes in this tong 
were totally conſumed by fire ; and the plague broke out herein 
1631, which ſwept off many of the inhabitants. The town i; 
a very poor place, and the buildings in general mean and irregy- 
lar; but being ſituated on the high road from Norwich to Lon- 
don, it has ſeveral good inns for travellers. - The.church, which 
ſtands on a hill, is a very ancient Gothic ſtructure, very large 
and handfome, with a tower at each end, one of which is the 
higheſt in the county, being near one hundred and eighty feet 
to the battlements. 5 2 | 

In Wymondham is 'a free-fchool founded and endowed b 
William de Albioni Pifcerna, who was butler to Henry I. Art 
Matthew Parker, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, gave a ſcholarſhip 
in his college of Corpus-Chriſti, in Cambridge, for a youth edu- 
cated in this ſchool, provided he remained in it five years, ant 
was a native of the town. As this place is a royal demeſhe by 


except ſuch as is conſiſtent with their domeſtic government. The 


principal trade conſiſts in the making of different articles in 


wood, ſuch as ſpindles, ſpoons, ſpigots, faucets, &c, 
Here was a'monaſtery of black monks of the order of d. 
Bennet before the Reformation, founded by the ſame perſon 
who eſtabliſhed the free-fchool.. It was annexed to the 
monaſtery of St. Alban's, with this privilege, that they ſhould 
"chooſe their own prior. Its revenues, at the diſſolution of f. 
ligious houfes, were valued at 2121. per annum; and its chap 
is now the church of the pariſh. - 5 : 
| _Wymondham has a weekly market on 
from London ninety-nine miles. 
- HinGHam, though a ſmall. town, is one of the moſt agree. 
able in the whole county, the houſes in general being neat and 
handſome ; and it has a fine large Gothic church, with a loi 
handſome tower. 7 8 
The country around is well cultivated, and ſome of the bel 
families have made choice of this town as a place of retiremeth 
ſeveral of whom coming from the capital, have introduced the 
molt polite faſhions, from whence it is called Little-London I 
the people of the neighbouring towns. | 
Hingham has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtal 
from London ninety-ſeven miles. * = 
WATTON is a town of great antiquity, and ſituated a litter 
the South-Weſt of Hingham. The moſt remarkable edifice 
its church, which is only fixty fetr long, and thirty-three feet 
broad; nor is the ſteeple leſs ſingular, it being octangular 4'Þ 
and round at the bottom. ; | 
This place is famous for ſending great quantities of buttr® 
London. It has a weekly-market on Wedneſday ; and is diltai 


F riday ; and is iat 


% 


from London ninety-three miles. | | 
Near Watton there are two villages, the one called ToMP*% 
where there was a chauntry founded in the reign of Edward 11h 
for a maſter, and five cHaplains ; and CaRBROOK, where ther 
were formerly two parith churches, and a nunnery, which i 
mained till the diſſolution of religious hotiſes; but all theſe lt 
dations have been long ſince entirely decayed. _— 
ATTLEBOROUGH, in ancient times, is ſaid to have been 
chief place in this county; but it is now much ſallen to dern, 
and does not contain any building that : merits particulat dec 


black {ciars, built in the reign of Henry III. and an hoſpital, 


\ 
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| tion, It is diſtant from London ninety- three miles. 
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it to Norwich; and it had many religious houſes, particu- 


articles in | | 
larly a monaſtery of Cluniac monks, founded by Roger Bigod 


A lt 


fung. > | Kerr {fo named to diſtinguiſh it from Old- 
det - Oe 57 mal ge in its neighbourhood) is a very 
7 200 =_ ws town, and had formerly a ftrong caſtle, ſome few re- 
by 1 _—_— Which ate {till te be ſeen. This caſtle was probably 
ole calle mai befor the Conqueſt, and the proprietor claimed the 
Ty in' the - lege of acting as butler at the coronation of our kings. 
y a Cal: 1 ag ent this town is a very poor decayed place, not con- 
ige call q 2 g any thing worthy notice. It has, however, a weekly- Il 
Us houſe | | ket on Saturday; and is diſtant from London ninety-ſix 
ollegiats | 00” BUCKENHAM is but a ſmall village, conſiſting of a few 
or having menn cottages : it was, however, formerly a conſiderable place, 
the ths aud celebrated for having a pnory of black canons founded in 
the reign of Stephen: It remained till the diſſolution of re- 
vorthy the ligious Poets when its revenues were valued at 1081. 10s. ad. 
Wa | mum. | r a | 
and. | Ha nLESTON is a poor town, the houſes being little better 
here wen an cottages, and the ſtreets dirty and ill-paved. It has a ſtone 
a Convent bridge over the river Waveney ; but nothing elſe that merits par- 
Norwich ticular notice. The weekly-market is on Wedneſday ; and the 
„Anda town is diſtant from London 100 miles. 5 
of Nor. In Billingford pariſh, near Harleſton, one William de Bec 
the re founded an Roſpital, with a chapel, in the reign of Henry III. 
ved to thi for the reception of poor travellers. „ 
: Dis is a very neat ſmall town, pleaſantly ſituated” on a 
ll convent riſing ground, near the river Waveney. The church is a 
Richard J handſome and conventent ſtructure; and the houſes in general 
F religo are well built. It has alſo ſeveral good inns. This town has 
a weekly- market on Friday; and is diſtant from London ninety- 
very good one miles. T 1 
ling ſtate; FEAST-HARLIN& is fo named to diſtinguiſh it from two ſmall 
ted about villages, both called Harling, at a ſmall diſtance to the Welt. It 
road from is a poor, mean place, the _—_ little better than cot- 
forredtion tages; nor does it contain any thing deferving particular notice. 
| Tt has, however, a weekly-market on Tueſday ; and is diſtant 
this towh from London eighty-eight'miles. x 5 | 
Wt here in Tux rr, which is a place of conſiderable antiquity, was 
ie town is of great repute under the aſt-Saxon kings. It is pleaſantly 
nd irregu- ſituated on the river Thet, from which it receives its name, and 
h to Lon- the Leſſer Ouſe divides it from Suffolk. It is a large, populous 
ch, which town. oO Wh ty Fo Bb | 
very large In this place and its neighbourhood are many remains of an- 
lich is the tiquity, particularly a large mount called Caſtle-Hill, which is 
ighity feet thrown up to a great height, and fortified by a double rampart. 
There have been many conjectures concerning its origin, but the 
dowed b „ moſt probable opiniun is, it was one of thoſe places in which 
ry I. Anl the Saxons fortified themſelves againſt the Danes. Thetford is 
cholarſhip mentioned in Doomſday-Book, where its chief magiſtrate is 
outh edu- called Conſul ; from whence-it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that 
years, and when the Saxons invaded'this'part of Britain, they found Thet- 
:meſne by ford a Roman town, and probabl: ſuffered the names of the 
any office, magiſtrates to remain. 7 he | 
gent. The : This place was the ſeat of a 'biſhop before they removed 


der of 8. in the reign of Henry I. and made ſubject to an abbey 
ne perſon in Normandy,; but in the reign of Edward III. it was made 
d to the free, and remained in a flouriſhing tate till the diſſolution of 


ey ſhould religious houſes, when its revenues amounted to 3121. 148. 4d. 
on of r. per annum. | g , 
its chase During the reign of Stephen, William, Earl of Warren, 
NES founded a priery of the order of the Holy-Croſs, which | 
is Ciſtant remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes 5 and there 
was a houſe for preaching friars, with ſeveral others of ſmaller 
joft agree- note. Here was formerly a mint for coining money, which 
7 neat and Was eſteemed a great privilege. It had alfo a palace for the 
ith a loth kings of England, built by Henry I. which remained till the 
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Elizabeth, by which it is under the government of a mayor, 


proper officers. 
is diflatt 


a little to 
edifice l 
hree feet 


_ „ 


reign of James I. when it Was pulled down, and one more 
magnificent built in its ſtead, and ſtill known by the name 
of the King's-Hooſe. This town received its charter from 


recorder, ten aldermen, and twenty common- council, aſſiſted by 


The town-hall, which is a large handſome edifice, was built 
at the expence of Sir John Williamſon, ſecretary of ſtate to 
Charles II. In this hall the Lent-aſſizes are held for the county, 
and the two repreſentatives are choſen here by the freemen in 
general, Here are three pariſh-churches, one on the Suffolk, 


ar att and two on the Norfolk-ſide of the town; but neither of them 

contain any thing remarkable. There is likewiſe an excellent 
butter w free- ſchool in the town. The ruins of near fourteen churches, 
is dilta and of the abbey, priory, and nunnery, are ſtill viſible: the 


latter are fine veſtiges of antiquity. 


PSN, Though the little Ouſe divides Norfolk from Suffolk at this 
1d l. town, yet on the Suffolk-ſide, adjoining to Thetford, is a large 
re thei | ſuburb incorporated with it, in which are the ruins of ſeveral re- 
hich it ligious houſes, particularly a convent for canons regular, who 


fe foul 


were afterwards turned but, and nuns placed in their ſtead: ' 
Thetford has a good weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant 
from London eighty miles, Es | 
M:zT4uWoOLD'is a poor place, the houſes being low, and the 
"ſtreets d1rty ; but it has a fine church with a lofty beautiful 
8 2 
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| fpire, It is particularly noted for the breeding of rabbits; 


which are ſaid to be the beſt in England, and called by the 
poulterers Mewil-rabbits; It has been remarkable for breeding 
them ever ſince the reign of Canute; and at preſent great. 
numbers of them are ſent to the markets of London. The 
weekly-market is on Tueſday; and the town is diſtant from 
London eighty-ſix miles. | 7 | 

At Bzoom-HALL, a ſmall village in the vicinity of Meth- 
wold, was a priory for Auguſtine monks, founded in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry III and dedicated to St. Thomas 
a Becket. It was one of thoſe ſmaller conxents diſſolved in 
1528, which Cardinal Wolſey obtained for the uſe of Chriſt- 
Church in Oxford. | "IP | 
At a place called STEVESHOLM,. in the pariſh of Methwold, 
there was alſo a priory of Cluniac monks, and in the latter- end 
of the reign of Edward III. a ſmall religious houſe was founded 
at a place called NeEwBRIDGE, which became the reſidence of 
begging hermits ; but it fell to decay long before the religious 
houſes were ſuppreſſed, | 


At WeteTING-ALL-SAINTS, near the borders of Suffolk, are 


the ruins of an. ancient caſtle; and about a mile diſtant .are the 
remains of a fortification, ſuppoſed to be Roman, many of the 
ditches and banks being {till to be ſeen. 88 

Not far from Weeting is a pleaſant path, called WA LSI Nx O- 
HAM-Wav, it being the road the pilgrims uſed to paſs, who 
went to viſit a famous thrine to the memory of the Lady 
Walfinghamz and about a mile Northward is another way like 
the former, on which were two crolles of ſtone, ſuppoſed to be 
erected as a guide to the pilgrims. My 

DowxHAM, or MARK ET-DowWNHA M, is pleaſantly ſituated 


on the banks of the Great Ouſe, which is navigable to this 


. It received its name from its hilly ſituation, Don or 
own ſignifying a hill. There is a bridge over the river, but 
it is at preſent in a very bad condition. The town does not con- 
tain any thing remarkable, except its church, which is à neat 
and convenient ſtructure. e ; 
Downham market is of very ancient date, it being con- 


| firmed by Edward the Confeſſor. It is held on Saturday; and 


the town is diſtant from London eighty-fix miles. 

Downham, in ancient times, had ſeveral religious foundations, 
particularly a [priory of . Benedictine monks, which was after- 
wards united to the monaſtery of Ely. The Benedictines had 
alſo another priory at a ſmall village in the neighbourhood 
called Weakham, which was founded in the reign of Richard I. 
but afterwards annexed to Durham-Abbey. 

To the South-Eaſt of Downham, about three miles, is a 
village called WEST-DEREHAM, once remarkable for a 
monaſtery of white canons, founded by Hubert Walter, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, in the reign of John; the annual revenues 
of which, at its ſuppreſſion, were valued at 2521. 

 SWAFFHAM is a very neat ſmall town, ſituated in one of 
the moſt healthful ſpots in the whole county. The church 
is a handſome ſtructure, and the North-aifle exceeding beau- 
tiful. The town is famous for making ſpurs; and in its 
neighbourhood are frequent horſe-races. The weekly-market 


is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from London ninety- 


four miles. | 

In the neighbourhood of this town are ſituated SPERLE, a 
very pleaſant village, where there was a priory of black monks, 
diſſolved in the reign of Henry VI. and Ma RHam, where there 
wits a convent for nuns of the Ciſtertian order, which remained 
till the religious houſes were ſuppreſſed. | 

Not far from theſe is a village called NERBOROUGH, where 
are the retnains of an ancient intrenchment, probably thrown 
up by the Saxons, when the Danes landed on the coait of 
Norfolk. N | | 

At a village called PexnTNEY, Robert de Vaux, one of the 
barons who accompanied William the Conqueror, founded a 
convent for black canons, which remained till the general 
diſſolution, when” its revenues amounted to +170]. 4s gd, 
per annum. There is another village a little . diſtant from 
Pentney, called 'CasTLE-AcRE, where there are the remains 
of a caſtle, the ancient ſeat of the Earls of Warren. It ſcems 
to have becn a place of great ſtrength, from the remains of 
the walls now ſtanding, but the whole is only a heap of 
ruins. The firſt Earl of Warren founded a priory here for 
Benedictine monks, in the reign of William Rufus, which in 
latter ages became a conſiderable place, as appears by its reve- 
nues, which at its ſuppreſſion amounted to upwards of gccl. 
per annum. | | 

At a village called WEST-AcRRE, Oliver, the prieſt of the 
parith, founded a convent for Auguſtine canons, which, like 
the other, became a place of great repute, having received con- 
ſiderable benefactions from wealthy devotees, ſo that, at the dil- 
ſolution of religious houſes, its revenues were almoſt equal to 
thoſe of Caſtle-Acre. | 

At a village called SrorTE, there was an alien-priory 
of black monks; and in the reign of Henry II. Sir Ralph 
Meyngaryn founded another tor the ſame order at a village called 
WABURN. | 

The laſt place we have to mention in this neighbourhood 
is NARFOLD, Where there is a fine ſcat belonging to Price 
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_ © - boats... Ithas a conſiderable. market; held every other Tueſday, 
for fat bullocks; and is diſtant from London ninety- three miles: 


coming by exchange into the hands of that monarch. 
Lynn was an ancient A by preſcription, | but in the 


_ againſt an army of 18,000 men, but not eee ſupplied 


- well-built. e greateſt part of it is ſurrounded with a wall and 
a deep trench, an heough 
there are fifteen bridges. The river Ouſe is about as broad here 
as the, Thames at London-Bridge, and the tide riſes twenty feet 


The market-houſe is 
It is ſeventy feet high, and adorned with ſtatues and other 


where there are ſeveral very good buildings, with a ſtatue of King 
James I. | | 


founded by 
regular prieſts, in the reign of Hen 
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Sorenv, otherwiſe. Srkenivo, which is an agreeable. little 
town, is pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall river that is navigable for 


Lynn-Rects, otherwiſe Krnc's-Lynvy; is ſo called to diſtin- 
- guiſh it from three villages in its neighbourhood, called Old- 
L n, Weſt-Lynn, and North-Lynn. Before the reign of 
— VIII. it was called Biſhop's- Lynn, from its belonging to 


the biſhop of Norwich; but it obtained its preſent. name by 


1 
bY 1 . 


.reign of John, that king granted it very large privileges, becauſe: 
l had aſſiſts him in ad the 3 He ap- 
pointed it to be governed by a provoſt, and as a mark of his 
reſpect, gave a ſilver cup weighing eight ounces, and four large 
ſilver maces, which are ſtill carried, in all public proceſſions, 
before the mayor; and when the place was delivered by the 
Biſhop of Norwich to Henry VIII. that prince gave them a 
ſword, which is {till preſerved, and likewiſe, on all public oc- 
caſions, carried before the mayer. | 335 
Its inhabitants were as loyal to Henry III. as they had been 
to his father John, in return for which hs rince granted them 
a new charter to be governed by a mayor. Doring the civil-wars 
in the laſt century, it held out for Charles I. above three weeks, 


with arms and ammunition, it was obliged to furrender, and pay 
as much money as would ſupport the army for one mont. 
Lynn is a _ rich, and populous town, tolerably regular and 


it runs four ſmall rivers, over which 


in heighglt. e inn 93 
In this town are two pariſh-churches, one of which is dedi- 

cated to All-Saints, and the other to St. Margaret. The latter 

is a beautiful ſtructure, built in the Gothic taſte, and is one of 


the largeſt churches in England. Over the middle of the croſs- 


aiſle is a handſome lantern; and at the Weſt door are two 
towers. In one of theſe are eight muſical bells, and on the 
other is a ſpire 280 feet high. The body of the church conſiſts: 
of three large aiſles; and in one part of it is a_well-furniſhed 


library, for the uſe of the clergy. In September 1741, the 


ſpires of both theſe churches were blown down; but they have 
been ſince rebuilt upon a more elegant plan. „ 
There is alſo, beſides theſe churches, a chapel of eaſe, called 


St. Nicholas, which is built in a moſt curious manner, and 
eſteemed the handſomeſt of the kind in England. The tower, 


which is of free- ſtone, is 170 feet high, with an octagon ſpire; 
and within the chapel is a library ſupported by voluntary ſub- 
ſcription. Here are alſo two meeting-houſes, one ſor Preſpy- 


terians, and another for Quakers. There is' likewiſe an excellent 


free-ſchool, a work-houſe; and ſeveral alms-houſes. The 
market-place is exceeding ſpacious, in the quadrangle of which 


is a ſtatue of William III. and a croſs covered with a dome, 


encompaſſed with a gallery, and ſupported by ſixteen pillars: 
uilt with free-ſtone in the modern taſte. 

ornaments. . | e 5 
In this town is a very good theatre, and the aſſembly- rooms, 
which are three in number, are fitted up in the neateſt manner. 
They have likewiſe a card-room; ſo that nothing is wanting to 
render the place agreeable. The quay is very convenient; and 
near it is the cultom-houſe and warehouſes for the merchants. 
The town-houſe is a noble ſtructure, as is alſo the exchange, 
which is entirely of free-ſtone, and was built at the charge of 


5 8 Turner. 


ing's-Lynn was conſidered as a ſtrong garriſon before the 
modern art of fortification began to be practiſed, and there are 
ſtill ſo many remains of the walls, that the place might be put 
in a poſture of defence in a few days. The harbour, however, 
is well guarded, and there is a battery, called St. Ann's-Plat- 
form, at the North-end of tlie town, on which twelve great 
guns are mounted; which completely command the harbour's 
entrance. 1 | | | 
No place can be better ſituated for trade than Lynn, as it has 
an opportunity of ſending ſhips into many of the different coun- 
ties in England, beſides Holland and the Baltic. Their trade 
with Newealtle is very extenſive in coals, and they export more 
corn than any town in England, except Hull in Yorkſhire. 
They import great quantities of wines, and other foreign liquors, | 
which are landed at a place called the King's Staith, -or Ons 


In the times of Popery, there were ſeyeral religious founda- 
tions at 3 particularly a priory for Benedictine monks, 
erbert, Biſhop of Norwich, the great patron of the 
I. And in the reign 
of Stephen, Petrus Capellarius founded and endowed an hoſpital 
for leprous perſons, of which ſome part is ſtill remaining. There 
was allo a convent of grey friars here; and in the reign of Ed- 


—— 


ward I. the Friars de Penitentia obtained a en 
where they remained till the difſolution of religious houſes, Hie, 
were likewiſe a convent for black friars, and a college of {. be 
prieſts, with a priory of Auſtin monks, and an hoſpital dedi 
0 John the Baptiſt ; but the remains of all-theſe edifices arg * | 
ƷVh , ot og bil; 8 
This town is governed by a mayor, high-ſte ward, under-flen 
ard, recorder, twelve aldermen, and eighteen common. cou Kea 
men, with proper officers, - A cuſtom has been obſerved wy 
ever ſince the year 1588, which ought to be imitated by ny 
trading town. in the Britiſh dominions; namely, that whe! 
any controverſy ariſes among the inhabitants, the mayor, * 
men, and ſome of the principal houſekeepers meet as arditrato, a 
and ſettle the affair in an amicable manner, without puttin 8 | 
parties to the expence of going to law. Lynn has two oo 
markets, viz. on Tueſdays and Saturdays; and is diſtant from 
London ninety-eight milesn.. a 
Facing Lynn, on the other ſide of the river Ouſe, is a large traq 


Ely and Lincolnſhire, and contains feyen conſiderable Pariſhes, 
The ground is exceeding marſhy, but there are ditches made to 
drain off the water. Of late years it has been ſecured by 
oo ſtone wall, and now produces great plenty of grain and 

ure. | * ; oo. | 
In the neighbourhood, at a village called Sourn-Lyxv, was 
formerly a ſmall priory. And at another village called BLAck. 
'BOROUGH, Roger de Scale, a powerful baron in the reign of 
Henry II. founded a priory for monks and nuns of the Benedic. 
tine order. It remained till the diſſolutibn of religious houſes, 
when its revenues were valued at 421. 6s. 7d: per annum. 
[' CASTLE-RISING received its name from an old caftle, which, 


caſtle was built by William de Albini, Earl of Arundel and Suſ. 
ſex, in the reign of Henry I. There were in the walls of 
it. three. towers, -which the lords Hunſtanton, Watton, and 
Ridon, were bound to defend; and to fupport their men, th 
had power given them, by a ſtatute of the third of Edward I. to 
take proviſions from the circumjaceat villages, paying for it 
within forty. days. From Henry I. to the twenty-ſeventh of 
Henry III. the Albines, Earls of Arundel and Suſſex, held this 
caſtle, by which tenure they enjoyed a third part of the cuſtoms 
of the port of Lynn, till the people of that town beſieged one 
of the earls in the caſtle, and fo, perplexed him, that he was 
obliged to relinquiſh his right, and ſwear never to attempt the 
recovery. Some remains of this caſtle are ſtill viſible. 
OCaſtſe-Riſing is an ancient borough by preſcription, and is 
under the government of a mayor and twelve aldermen. It was 
formerly a conſiderable place, but its harbour being choked up 
with ſand, it is in a manner deſerted, and has loſt not only 


its trade, but moſt of its inhabitants. Here are, however, 


an alms-houſe for twelve poor men, and another for twenty+four 
widows. They were both founded and endowed by one of the 
Howard family, who alſo. left to the town a large park, with 
the privilege of a foreſt. This town, which has neither market 
nor fair, is diſtant from London 102 miles. 

 SNETSHAM is agreeably ſituated near the riſe of the little 
river Ingol. It was formerly famous for .its herds of cattle, 


| from whence it was called Neotſham, which in length of time 


was corrupted to Snetſham. This town was once a royal de- 
meſne, and had many privileges; but it is now an inconſiderable 
place. It.is, however, famous for having. in it the ſeat of Ni- 
cholas Styleman, Eſq. whoſe lady having a taſte for rural archi- 
tecture, has ſpent ſeveral years in laying out the garden, and 
other plantations, in ſuch a manner as proves that the knowledge 
of the uſeful arts is not ſolely confined to the male ſpecies. lu- 
deed thele plantations exhibit ſuch an amazing variety of beauties, 
that the mind is filled with wonder in contemplating that lady's 
taſte and judgment. | | 3 
Snetſham has a weekly-market on Friday; and is diſtant from 
London 108 miles. | | 
... North-Eaſt of Snetſham is a village called Docx 1x6, at the 
entrance of which is the ſeat of Mrs. Henley, where the plan- 
tations,” though ſmall, are agreeably laid out. There is a light 
and elegant temple, fo well placed as both to command a fine 
view of the country, and an agreeable proſpect of the houſe. 
Here is alſo an hermitage, which conſiſts of a little cottage 
of two rooms, ſituated in a plantation of firs and ſhrubs. The 
firſt room is walled with oyſter ſhells, the white ſide outwards, 
and the brown edges filed off: the pavement is of clean {mall 
bbles, and the chimney-piece of grotto ſhell-work ; the ciel- 
ing is papered, and at one end of the room is the hermit's bed, 
which has painted canvaſs window curtains. The other room E 
wainſcotted with curious old carved wainſcot of the reign 
Henry VII. and the cieling, &c. decorated in a ruſtic manner, 
with feſtoons of ſea-weed, painted ropes, and deal ſhavings, in 
| a Gothic, but elegant manner. | 
In this neighbourhood is a place called Hus TAN rox, where 
was a royal tower built by St. Edmund, king and martyr. Here 
that prince lived near a year in retirement, during which he got 
by heart the Pſalms of David, in the Saxon language. 
Ta the North-Eaſt of this village, about four miles, is Sz. Eo- 
MUND'S-CAPE, fo called from the before- mentioned pris 
a | | 10 
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of grazing land, called MARSHLAND ; it extends to the Iſle of * 


together with the town, is ſituated on a lofty eminence. This 
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| 2 up by the Saxons after they returned from the {laughter 


of the Scots and Picts at Stamford in Lincolnſhire. There was 
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„ Offs opts him his heir to the kingdom of the Eaſt- 
| 6 ee Ar na | BET 
| ' Edmund's-Cape is BAN cASTF RR, the ancient 
Fate — . Romans, * it is no but a country 
Bern Many coins and other antiquities have been found here 
ein periods; ban the whole of the camp, or caſtle, has 
at Gen ce totally demoliſhed. The principal traffic of this 
— Pe in the exportation of corn, and here is the greateſt 
| in the Kingdom. age 18 
aer. URNHAM '(ſo called from its being a market- 
u, and to diſtinguiſti. it from ſeven villages at a ſmall diſtance, 
— by the name of Burnham, of which each have a particu- 
50. ellation) is fituated near the fea, and the inhabitants carry 
"Pf oaſderable trade both. to Holland and the Baltic. In 
aan gent times it had a convent for Carnatic friars, founded in the 
bene, Henry III. At preſent it is but a poor place. The 


eekly- market is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from 


ndon 129 miles. 1 TEES 7 1 55 
To tlie North-Weſt of this town is a villa ; called BURNHAM- 
| exPDALE, in the neighbourhood of which are many ſalt 
—arſhes, Which are very excellent for feeding of ſheep. The 
lace is likewiſe: remarkable for having ſeveral ancient funeral 
| monuments, which were probably erected by the Saxons ſoon 
after their arrival in this iſland. - The other villages of the name 


of Burnham do not admit of particular deſcription. 


Not far from Burnham-Deepdale is a village called CREKE, 
re there is an ancient fortification, which was probably 


alſo in the ſame pariſh a church founded in the reign of Henry III. 
for Auguſtine monks ;- but it was made ſubjeC to the abbey of 
Walſingham. There was alſo a ſmall chauntry founded by Sir 
Robert de Nerford in the reign of John ; and near it was an hoſ- 
pital for poor people, which was diſſolved in Henty the VIIth 


AKENHAM, which is only a ſmall town, though of conſider- 
able antiquity, was once noted for its ſalt-pits. On a hill near 
the town, the ſheriffs hold a court, or term, in the ancient man- 
ner, namely, in the open air; but it is not to be ſuppoſed _ 
do much buſineſs. The town has a weekly-market on Thurſ- 
day; and is diſtant from London 110 miles. | 

In the neighbourhood of Fakenham, at a village called HE Mr- 
rox, was a convent for Auguſtine canons, founded by Roger St. 
Martin in the reign of Henry I. And at another village, called 
EasT RUDHAM, was a priory of the ſame order, founded by 
William Chaney, both of which remained till the diſſolution of 


religious houſes by Henry VIII. 


o the Weſt of Rudham, about two miles, is Houghton- 
Hall, the feat of the Earl of Orford, built by his gory fo 
andfather, while he was prime miniſter to George I. and IT. 
n is a moſt noble edifice, and built in general in the Ionic order. 
Every part of the gardens adjoining to this magnificent edifice 
is laid out with the greateſt judgment and taſte, and the rooms 


are not only furniſhed in the molt elegant manner, but alſo 


adorned with paintings by the beſt maſters. 1 

Upon the late Emperor of Germany (then Duke of Lorrain) 
viſiting England in 1730, Sir Robert Walpole entertained him at 
Houghton-Hall in ſuch a magnificent manner as is ſcarcely to be 
paralleled in the annals of this country. This noble houſe 
of Lord Orford's is adorned with ſo many curioſities, that it would 
require a volume to deſcribe them particularly. : 

South of Fakenham is Rainſham, the ſeat of Lord Townſhend. 
The country round it is finely cultivated, and the ſituation 
of the houſe, the park; and the water, very beautiful. 

WaLlsSINGHAM, though a pretty neat town, is very incon- 
ſiderable to what it was formerly. In ancient times it was greatly 
irequented by pilgrims, who came here to pay their devotions at 
a chapel dedicated to the Virgin wr where there is a ſpring 
{till called the Virgin Mary's, or the Holy-Well; and on a ſtone 
upon the edge of it is a croſs, where the people, when they came 
to drink the waters, uſed to kneel. | | 

In this place was alſo a monaſtery founded before the Conqueſt 
for black canons by the lady of one of thoſe Norman barons who 
came into England with Edward the Confeſſor. It remained till 
the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 39 11. 118. 2d. Some remains of this building are 
[il to be ſeen, from which'it appears to have been originally a 
magnificent ſtructure. Walſingham has a weekly-market on 
Friday; and is diſtant from London 116 miles. 

Near Walfingham was Bingham- Priory, which was a cell 
belonging to St. Alban's in Hertfordſhire, and founded by Peter 
de Valoines, nephew to the Conqueror. Part of this ſtructure 
is ſil! remaining, and has the appearance of a fine church. At 
one end is a beautiful front of Gothic workmanſhip, and under 
tie great window is a portico, At e ſuppreſſion its annual 


Icvenues were valued at 260l.. 


SINGHAM, fo called to diſtinguiſh it from the other, which is 
called Great. It is a very agreeable village ; and in the reign of 
Edward III. Elizabeth, Counteſs of Clare, founded a priory 
here for Franciſcats, which remained till the diſſolution of 
religious houles, ; . — 


No. 46. 


To the North of Walſingham is OLD or LIT TIE-WAI- 


it, with a great retinue from Aa. | 
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Werrs is a ſtraggling town, chiefly inhabited by ſea-faring 
peoplexwho carry on a conſiderable trade with Holland; and 
when the ports are open for the exportation of grain, prodigi- 
ous quantities of corn are ſent from this place, as the country 
around produces. very rich crops. The tg | 
two miles, which is owing io the flatneſs of the thore. Before 
the reign of Edward IV. the manor of this town belonged to 
a foreign monaſtery ; but that prince ſettled its revenues on the 
collegiate chapel of St. Stephen's, Weſtmiyſter. This town 
is ſo poor a place as not to have either market or fair. It 
is diſtant from London 121 miles. | | . 

Near two miles from Wells is a village called Hork AM,; 
remarkable for having in it a, fine ſeat belonging to the Counteſs 
of Leiceſter. This noble ſtructure is deſigned with great judg- 
ment, and finiſhed in the moſt elegant manner. At the bottom 


of the hill are two lodges for porters, and as you approach the 


ſummit, you come to a fine obeliſk, with plantations on each 
fide, and eight viſtas open all at once, which fill the mind of 
the ſpectator with great pleaſure. From the firft there is a 
view of the South front of the houſe ; from the ſecond Holkam 
church is ſeen at a diſtance on the top of a hill ; from the third 
there is a proſpe& of the town of Wells, and. fome cottages 
in the wood the fourth preſents a view of a triumphal arch; 
and the remaining four open a proſge&t through the plantations 
to the neighbouring country, which delights the ſpeQator with 
a variety of rural ſcenes. 
that one is inſtantly led off from beholding one thing by the 


agrecable variety of another. The ſea, a lake in the park, with 


the woods, gardens, and country villages, are all admirable. 
'Fhis houfs is built in a ſingular manner, and conſiſis of two 
fronts, each of which has two wings. 'The portico is ſupported 
by eighteen magnificent pillars of the Corinthinh order, and is a 
fine room, the walls being all of Derbyſhire marble. The ſaloon 
is large, and hung with crimſon velvet, having pier-glaſſes in the 
molt elegant taſte. This room is forty-two feet by twenty-ſeven, 
and the drawing-room is thirty-three by twenty-two. There 
are ſeveral tables of pure agate, which, with the curious frames 
and deſigns of the olailes, give the whole an appearance truly 
ay 7 | | ; FRY 
rom this apartment there is a paſſage to the chapel, and from 
thence to the ſtate-gallery. The altar in the chapel is executed 
in the fineſt taſte; and the ſtate bed-chamber, which is thirty by 


twenty-four feet, is hung with tapeſtry of the moſt excellent pat- 


terns, and the moſt brilliant colours. 0 

The other rooms are all equally elegant. Beſides other orna- 
ments, they are decorated with many beautiful paintings, execu- 
ted by the moſt diſtinguithed Italian artiſts, and the whole does 
honour to the good taſte of the founder. . 55 

To the Eaſt of Wells is BLARKE NE, a noted place for fiſhing. 
It was here that the ingenious Mr, Cobb propoſed eſtabliſhing a 
fiſhery to ſupply the city of Norwich, on his new-invented plan, 
in 1769, for which he obtained a patent from his majeſty. Seve- 
ral gentlemen entered into an aſſociation to ſupport the under- 
taking, but the whole was fruſtrated for want of the neceſſary 
unanimity. | 

A convent was founded at this place in the reign of Edward I. 
for Carmelite friars ; but it was diſſolved many years before the 
Reformation. | 5 

Not far from Blakeney is a large village called CLay ; but it 
does not contain any thing worthy of notice. 55 

HoLT, which is a very neat town, and well inhabited, has a 
handſome church that contains ſeveral curious ornaments. Here 


is an elegant aſſembly- room, and ſeveral good wg 5 belonging 
I 


to private gentlemen. In the reign of Henry II. Maud de 
Harſcoyle founded a convent near this town, which was made 


| ſubje to the abbey of Savigny in Normandy, and was filled 
| with monks of the Ciſtertian order; but it was afterwards an- 


* 


* 


nexed to the priory of Long- Bennington in Lincolnſhire. Holt 


| has a weekly- market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 


122 miles. | | £ 

CROMER, a ſmall ſea-port town, was formerly a place of re- 
pute, and had two parith-churches, one of which was ſwallowed 
up by the ſea, and at the ſame time many houſes were deſtroyed. 


There are ſtill a conſiderable number of inhabitants in this place, 


who are moſtly hſhermen employed in catching lobſters, which 
are ſent both to Norwich and London. The town has a week- 
ly market on Saturday ; and is diſtant from London 127 miles. 
At a ſmall village called SHERRINGHAM, near Cromer, was 
formerly a cell of black canons belonging to an abbey in Nor- 
mandy. And at GRIMMINGHAM, another village in the neigh- 
bourhood, is {till kept up the ancient tenure of ſoccage, when the 
copyhold tenant, inſtead of paying his money, works ſeveral 
days for the lord of the manor. 85 
AYLSHAM, otherwiſe ALESHAM, is a neat and populous 


town, where a large manufactory is carried on in the making of 


ſtockings. The manor of this town was part of the eltate 
of John of Gaunt, and is now annexed to the crown, as belong- 
ing to the dutchy of Lancaſter. The weekly-market is on Satyrs 
day.; and the town is diſtant from London 121 miles. 
Not far from Aylſham is a village called OxkEN HEAD, where, 
in 1667, ſever! urns were diſcovered, about two feet under the 
ſurface of the earth, one of which had thirty holes in it, and 
meaſured on each ſide two yards _ three quarters, being all of 
| 5 BE. one 


e here ebbs out near 


here is ſuch a profuſion of charms, 
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were converted to Chriſtianity. 


Wonsrzyp carries on a large manufactory in ſtockings, ſtuffs, 


one piece, and 8 to have lain there before the Romans I white the other was poſſeſſed of every virtue in zn 


| 


de WE . Y « ' CY , 
ene TAVERNER was born in this coun in 


And ſeveral other articles, from the firſt of which it receives its |} He was firſt inſtruQed in graminar-learning at the free. che 


name, this being the place where worſted was firſt made in 
the kingdom. This town does not contain any thing elſe worthy 
of notice. It has a weekly- market on Saturday; and is diſtant 


from London 120 miles. 


The villages in this neighbourhood moſt remarkable are, 
HoxsTED, where there is a handſome Gothic church, which 
was once under the patronage of a foreign monaſtery; and BE ES 

dy Margery de Creſly founded a monaſtery for 

Auguſtine monks in the reign of John, which remained till the 


TON; where the La 


— 8 houſes were ſuppreſſed. 


uring the reign of Henry III. a monaſtery was founded at 
Herzen A ſmall villa hs this town, but it was made ſub- 
nnet's. It is remarkable in tlie hiſ- 
tory of England for the bravery of the monks, who oppoſed 
William the Conqueror, by fortifying their convent, and ſtanding: 
a ſiege for above a week, when one of the monks having betrayed 
the place to the Conqueror, upon a promiſe of being made abbot, 
_ as ſoon as William had taken the convent, he ordered the monk 


ject to the abbey of St. 


to be hanged. 3». 


At a village called LEs$1NGHAM, near Horning, Gerard de 
founded a convent for black monks in the reign; 
of William Rufus. It was ſubject to the abbey of Bec in Nor- 
mandy, but being an alien priory, it was difſofbed in the reign of 
Henry VI. and its revenues given to King's-College, in Cam- 


 Gourne 


bridge-Univerſit. 


CAs rox, otherwiſe CAws ron, is a ſmall, but very neat 
town, pleaſantly ſituated on the river Bure, over which there is a 
bridge; but there is not any thing elſe that merits notice. The 

| Tueſday ; and is diſtant from 


town has a weekly-market on 
London 112 miles. 


Rx HAM is a ſmall town, but noted for its conſiderable trade 
in the making of malt. It was formerly famous for having three 
churches all in one church- yard; but two of them are totally 
demoliſhed. The town has a weekly- market on Saturday; and 


is diſtant from London 109 miles. | e 
At a little diſtance from Reepham is a ſmall village called 


MonTJjoY, where a convent was founded in the reign of John 


for black canons, which remained till the religious houſes were 
ſuppreſſed. 8 e 


MATTISHALL is a very poor place, not containing any thing 


that merits particular deſcription. | | 
DERERHAM, otherwiſe MARKET-DEREHAM , the laſt town 


we have to mention in this county, is a long ſtraggling place, and 


the buildings in general are irregular. - It had a monaſtery during 
the-reigns of the Eaſt-Saxon kings, but it was totally deſtroyed 
by the Danes, and never after rebuilt. This town has a good 
weekly-market on Friday; and is diſtant from London 100 
miles. | ee Ry | 


Negr Dereham is a be, called WENDLING, where, in the 


reign of Henry III. one William de Wendling founded a con- 
vent for monks of the Premonſtatenſian order, which remained 
till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to zol. 18s. 4d. 


At a village called ST. BEnNeT's-HoLM, was e e 


houſe in the times of the Saxons; but the Danes murdered 
the prieſts, and demoliſhed the building. Another was after- 
wards erected by one Wolfric, a Saxon, for the uſe of Benedic- 
tine monks, which received ſo many benefactions in latter times, 
that at the diſſolution of religious houſes, its revenues amounted 


to 5831. 178. per annum. | 
BIOGRATHICAL HisTORY OF THE CounTY OF NORFOLK. 


Sir Jon FASTOLFF was born at Yarmouth in 1977, and 
married the Lady Caſtlecomb in Ireland, with whom he had 
a conſiderable fortune. In 1415 he accompanied Henry V. in 
his expedition to France, and was appointed governor of Har- 
fleur in Normandy. He behaved with great bravery at the 
famous battle of Agincourt, and aſſiſted in taking the Duke 


of Alencon priſoner; as a reward for which the king granted | 
him ſome lands in Normandy, and conferred on him the honour | 


of wigh, e After the death of the king, he accompanied 


ohn, | 
*. preſent at moſt of the engagements in which that hero was 
concerned; and for his bravery was made a baron, and a knight 


| of the Garter. | 


In the year 1428 he conduQted a convoy of proviſions to the | 
' Engliſh army then beſieging Orleans; and in 1430 he was | 
About two years | 


appointed governor of Caen in Normandy. 
after this he was ſent, in conjunction with the Lord Willoughby, 
againſt the French under the command of the Duke of Alencon, 
and obtained ſeveral ſignal victories. 1 
In the year 1440, he returned to his native country, where he 
became as remarkable for his private virtue, as he had been 
before for his patriotiſm and valour; and after lingering for ſome 
time with an aſthma, he died in the year 1449. | 
Some have thought that Shakeſpear had this hero in view, 
when he wrote the character of Falſtaff; but that is certainly 
a moſt abſurd conjecture, the one being repreſented as a poltroon, 


- 7 


uke of Bedford, regent of the kingdom, to France, and 


Norwich, after which he entered as a ſtudent of Bennet's. Col wo 
Cambridge. When he had been there ſome time, Je 


| IC | h : 
to Cardinal Wolſey's new college at Oxford, ſince called Chf 


Church, where he took the degree of bachelor of arts, 
| wards ſettled in the Inner- Temple, to ſtudy the arg 
of England, though it does not appear that he was ei 


barriſter. / | | 
In the year 1534 he went into the ſervice of Lord Croma 
| who procured him the place of clerk to the lignet ; N 
which he publiſhed a new edition of the Bible, correded hog 
the beſt manuſcripts. ' When Cromwell was beheaded, 5 
ner was brought into trouble, and committed to the eg 
1 * ſoon * and reſtored to the king's favour. 
which he continued to enjoy during the remainder of the reien. 
Henry VIII. IE : 8 WIT Fe. EE. 0 
Edward VI. on r r him a licence, though 1 


layman, to preach in any church in England, which was the 
neceſſary; as there were few Proteſtant miniſters. "During the 
reign of Mary, he concealed himſelf to avoid perſecution; but 
on the acceſſion of Elizabeth he was taken into favour, and 
appointed high-ſheriff and. juſtice of the peace for the un 
of Oxford. Whilſt he enjoyed theſe offices, he employed 8 
wel part of his time in preaching againſt the religion of the 

apiſts; and this buſineſs he continued diligently to proſecute 
till his death, which happened at Woodltock in Oxtordlhire in 


1575* 3 
bo 1 PARKER, the ſecond Proteſtant Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, was born in the city of Norwich on the 6th of 
Auguſt 1504. He received his education at Bennet's-College 
Cambridge, of which he became maſter, and to which he after. 
wards proved a great benefactor. He was ſucceſſively chaplain 
to Queen Anne Boleyn, Henry VIII. and Edward VI. from the 
two laſt of whom he received conſiderable preferments; but 
being a zealous Proteſtant, he was obliged to abſcond during the 
reign of Mary: however, on the n of Elizabeth he was 
advanced to the Archbiſhopric of Canterbury, which he held til 
his death. 0 1 © m4 | 
This divine was chiefly concerned in tranſlating and publiſhing 
the 'great Engliſh Bible, commonly called, the Biſhop's-Bible, 
which was the firſt Engliſh tranſlation done from the Hebrew and 
Greek; the firſt having been moſtly from the Latin of Eraſmus. 
This Bible was appointed, and continued to be read, ip all 
the churches and chapels in England, till the reign of James J. 
when the preſent tranſlation was undertaken by order of that 
prince, though the Pſalms of the former Bible are {till uſed in the 
public ſervice of the church. After a life ſpent in many noble 
and pious works, he died at Lambeth on the 17th of May 1575, 
_ was buried in his own private chapel belonging to that 
palace. | : | 
Jokx KAvE, or -Caivs, a famous Engliſh Phyſician, was 
born at Norwich on the 6th of October in 1510. He received 
his education at Gonvile-Hall, Cambridge, from whence he re- 
moved to viſit foreign countries, and took his degree of doctor of 
phyſic in Padua-Univerlity. 1 05 e 
When he returned to his native country, he became phyſician 


to Edward VI. then to Mary, and afterwards to Elizabeth. 


The College of Phyſicians elected him one of their fellows, and 
he preſided at the head of that. learned body for ſeveral years. 
Being deſirous to promote learning as far as was in his power, he 
3 a Charter from Elizabeth, in 1565, to convert Gonvile- 

all into a college; and he endowed it liberally for the mainte- 
nance of three fellows, twenty ſcholars, and a porter. He lived 

| an ornament to his profeſſion till July 1573, when he died 
| at Cambridge, and was buried in the chapel of Gonvile-College. 

Sir JOHN GRESHAM, a very eminent merchant, and a muni- 

| ficent patron of learning, was born at Holt in this county in 
1507. He was brought up at Cambridge-Univerſity, from 

| whence he removed to London, and entered into paztner{hip 
| with his brother, Sir Richard Greſham, likewiſe an eminent mer- 
| chant. He ſerved the office of ſheriff of London during the year 
his brother was lord-mayor ; and founded a free-ſchool at the 
| place of his nativity, which is under the direction of the company 
of Fiſhmongers. Both he and his brother continued to flouriſh 
in trade, during which they projected the ſcheme of builing an 
| Exchange in London, which was afterwards completed by vir 

Thomas, ſon of Sir Richard. He died on the 23d of October 

1556, and was interred in the church of St. Michael-Ball- 

ſhaw in London. 8 
Johx AYLMER, Biſhop of London in the ſixteenth century, 

| was born at Aylmer-Hall in this county in 1521. He was 

educated at Cambridge-Univerſity, where he took his degrees, 
| and ſoon after became tutor to Lady Jane Gray, daughter to tie 
| Marquis of Dorſet. By the intereſt of this nobleman, he ob- 
| tained the archdeaconry of Stow, in the dioceſe of Lincoln 
| and in the convocation, which met in the beginning of the reig? 
| of Mary, he was one of the fix divines who offered to diſpuie 


| with the Popiſh clergy in defence of the Proteſtant religion. 


Thinking himſelf in danger, he left * and vent 


abtoad, where he continued till the acceſſion of Elizabeth, _ 
| 2 
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a home, and a ſhort time after was promoted to the 
he 333 which he enjoyed till his death. os | | 
ſee fle was a man of great integrity and learning, but of a warm 
f which expoſed him to many difficulties; for he was 
8 in ſome diſputes either with the clergy or laity of 
alway He died on the gd of June 1594, and was interred 
in the cathedral of St. Paul. | 
Sir EDWARD COKE, the great oracle of the law, and lord- 
chief-juſtice of the King's-Bench in the reign of James I. was 
the ſon of Robert Coke, Eſq. of Mileham in this county, and 
born at his father's ſeat in 1550. He was educated at Trinity- 
College, Cambridge, where he remained about four years, and 
then removed to Clifford's-Inn, London, where his father, who 
was an eminent barriſter, had chambers. The next year he was 
| © aſſiduoully to his ſtudies, that his merit ſoon became con- 
foicuous;- for a caſe having been ſtarted concerning the privileges 
| T the cook, it puzzled all the benchers, till Mr. Coke diſcuſſed 
it in the cleareſt manner, for which the ſociety, before the uſual 
time, ordered him to be called up to the bar. 
Wen admitted a barriſter, his buſineſs continued to increaſe, 
'and he was choſen reader of the lecture of Lyon's-Inn, which 


ns much . frequented by the young nobility and gentry at 


that time. He married an heireſs with'a fortune of thirty thou- 
ſand pounds, who bore him ten children; and he was elected 
recorder of the cities of Norwich and Coventry. 

Towards the latter-end of the reign of Elizabeth, he was 
choſen ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons, having been return- 


ed knight of the ſhire for Norfolk, and ſoon atter appointed 


ſolicitor-general. In 1396 his lady died, and the year following 
he married Lady Hatton, widow of Sir William Hatton, with 
whom he received a conſiderable fortune; and when the Earl of 
Eſſex was indicted for high treaſon, he was appointed attorney- 

eral, in order to carry on the proſecution againſt that unfor- 


tunate peer. 


He received the honour of knighthood on the acceſſion of 
ames I. and carried on the profecution againſt Sir Walter 

leigk with ſo much vehemence, that many have blamed him 
for. being ſo ſevere; but we may naturally impute his zeal to 
pride, and an earneſt deſire of getting preferred at court. 


Upon the diſcovery of the Gunpowder-Plot, he gained great 


reputation by the ſagacity and vigilance he ſhewed in unravelling 
all the dark ſcenes of that helliſh contrivance, for which the 
king ordered him to be called up to the degree of ferjeant, when 
he gave the following motto on his rings, Lex eſt tutiſſima claſſis, 
i. e. The law is the ſafeſt helmet.“ He was ſoon after raiſed 
to the dignity of chief-juſtice of the Common-Pleas, which he 
held about ſix years, and was then made chief juſtice of the 
King's-Bench, and ſworn a privy-counſellor. 

It being diſcovered that the Earl of Somerſet and his lady were 
concerned in the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, lord-chief- 
juſtice Coke granted his warrant for apprehending them, which 
was ſerved upon the earl while he was at ſupper with the king 
at Theobalds. Somerſet claimed his majeſty's protection; but 
the king, who was appriſed of the ſcheme, anſwered, © Gude 
faith, mon, I canno help it, for if Coke ſend for me, I mult 
gang to him as well as you.” 

He continued with great reputation in his elevated character 
till 1616, when happening to give offence to the court-party by a 
diſpute which he had with the lord-chancellor Egerton, concern- 
ing the juriſdiction of their reſpective courts, partly by his too 


eager proſecution of the murderers of Sir Thomas Overbury, and 


partly by an opinion he had delivered with regard to the king's 
wer in eccleſiaſtical affairs, he was not only removed from his 


office of chief jultice, but was, ſome time after, committed to 


the Tower of London. | 

When a new parliament was called in 1625, the miniſtry, to 
prevent his being choſen a member, took care to have him 
appointed ſheriff of Buckinghamſhire ; but he found means 
to procure a ſeat in the parliament which met in 1628, and acted 
in it with his uſual ſpirit and vigour. He ſpoke warmly for the 
redreſs of grievances ; argued boldly for the liberty of the ſub- 
jet ; and ſtrenuouſly ſupported the privileges of the Houſe 
of Commons. And 1n this parliament he framed the Petition of 


Right, that great bulwark of the Engliſh conſtitution. | 


After doing every thing in his power to ſerve his country, and 
being advanced in years, A retired to his houſe at Stoke-Pogey in 
Buckinghamſhire, where he expired on the gd day of Septem- 
ber 1634, in his eighty-ſixth year. 

Sir HENRY SPELMAN, a very celebrated antiquary, was de- 
ſcended from an ancient and honourable family, and born in 
1562 at Congham, a ſmall village near Lynn-Regis in this 
county. He received his education at Trinity-College, Cam- 
bridge, from whence he removed to Lincoln's-Inn, and ſtudied 
the law ; but confined his attention chiefly to the more liberal 

rts of that ſcience. Having continued ſome time in London, 

e returned to his native country, where he poſſeſſed in his own 


right, and in that of his wife, a conſiderable eſtate ; and, ſettling 


as a country-gentleman and farmer, divided his time equally be- 
tween ſtudy and buſineſs. In 1606 he was appointed high- 
ſheriff of Norfolk ; and about three years after, was named one 


of the commiſſioners for determining the diſputed titles to lands 
and manors in Ireland, When Bout fifty years of age, he 


3 


ered a ſtudent of the Inner- Temple, where he applied himſelf. 


returned to London, where he reſided the remainder of his life 3 
and this he employed with unwearied application in preparing 
tor the preſs thoſe many learned works which he had in hand. 


Charles I. in compliment to his merit, conferred on him the 


honour of knighthood, and offered him the maſterſhip of Sut- 
ton's-Hoſpital ; but this he thought proper to decline. He died 
in 1641, and was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey. | 

Joan Cosix, D. D. was born in Norwich city on the goth 
of November 1594. Having completed his ſtudies in Caius- 
College, Cambridge, he was appointed chaplain to Dr. Richard 
Neille, then Biſhop of Durham, who preſented him to a prebend 
in that cathedral, and likewiſe procured for him the archdeaconry 
of the Eaſt-Riding in the church of York. Of theſe, however, 
and of all his other livings, he was deprived for his loyalty at the 
beginning of the civil-wars in Charles I.'s reign. | | 

Upon this he went abroad, and reſided at Paris, where he 
continued till the Revolution; but returning in 1660, -with 
Charles II. he was promoted firſt to the deanery of Peterborough, 
and afterwards to the biſhopric of Durham, which he enjoyed 


till his death. He was of ſo benevolent a diſpoſition, that, during 


his continuance in this rich ſee, which was for the ſpace of eleven 
years, he is ſaid to have expended above 2000l. per annum 
In 3 He died on the 15th of January 167, aged ſeventy- 
eight. 

Joan PRARSON, D. D. was the ſon of a country clergyman, 
and born at Creeke in this county on the 28th of February 1613. 
He received his rudiments of learning at Eton-School, from 
whence he was removed to King's-College, Cambridge, where 
he finiſhed his ſtudies, and took his degree of doctor of divinity. 
His firſt preferment was a prebendary of Saliſbury, ſoon after 
which he was choſen rector of St. Clement's, Eaſtcheap, where 
he remained till the Reſtoration. 


During his reſidence in that pariſh, he wrote his elaborate and - 


learned Expoſition of the Creed, which is ſtill in high repute in 
all the Proteſtant nations in Europe. 

On the Reſtoration he complied with the act of uniformity, 
and was appointed Archdeacon of Surrey; and on the death of the 
learned Dr. Wilkins, he was promoted to the ſee of Cheſter. 
This office he enjoyed upwards of thirteen years, and dying on 
the 16th of July 1686, was interred in the cathedral of Cheſter. 

Sir RoGeR L'ESTRANGE was born at Hunſtanton in this 
county on the 17th of December 1616. On the breaking out of 
the civil-wars he eſpouſed the royal cauſe, for which he was once 
in the moſt imminent danger of loſing his life. Having in 1654 
obtained a commiſſion trom his majeſty for ſurpriſing Lynn 


in Norfolk, then in poſſeſſion of the parliament- army, his delign 
was diſcovered by two of his aſſociates, and he was accordingly 


ſeized, conducted to London, and tried by a court-martial, who 
condemned him to ſuffer death ; but by the interceflion of ſome 
diſtinguiſhed perſonages, he was reprieved, and continued in 
Newgate upwards of three years. Haus obtained his liberty, 
he went abroad, but returned during the uſurpation of Cromwell, 
when he was taken into cuſtody ; but upon a remonſtrance made 
to the Protector, he was diſcharged. | 

L'Eſtrange being naturally a man of lively parts, and of 
a fluent ftyle, begun, ſoon after the Reſtoration, to eſtabliſh a 
news-paper, under the name of The Public Intelligencer ;” 
but this was laid down to make way for the London Gazette, the 
firſt paper of which appeared on the 4th of February 1666. By 
way of compenſation for this, L'Eſtrange was appointed licencer 
of the preſs, a poſt at that time of ſome truſt and profit. He 
afterwards wrote a paper, called The Obſervator,” in defence 
of government; and on the acceſſion of James II. he was 
knighted. 

Upon the Revolution taking place, he met with ſome trouble 
on account of his attachment to the abdicated prince ; but he 
deſcended to the grave in peace, dying on the 11th of December 
1704, in the elakryaighth year of his age. 

THOMAS SHADWELL, poet-laureat to William III. was 
born at Lanton-Hall in this- county in 1640. He received his 
education at Caius-College, Cambridge, from whence he remo- 
ved to the Middle- Temple in London, to ſtudy the law; but not 
liking that profeſſion, he went abroad, and ſpent ſeveral years in 
France and Italy. On his return to England he became ac- 
quainted with the molt celebrated wits at the court of Charles II. 
and commenced a writer for the play-houſe. 

When the celebrated Mr. Dryden was turned out, at the. 
Revolution, Mr. Shadwell was appointed poet-laureat in his 
ſtead, and likewiſe hiſtoriographer-royal, which brought upon 
him the indignation of his predeceſſor, who ridiculed all his per- 
formances in a poem called Mack-Fleckno. He enjoyed theſe 


honourable employments till his death, which happened in No- 


Weſtminſter-Abbey to his memory. 

Sir CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL was born of poor parents at Clay 
in this county in 1630. He was firſt apprenticed to a ſhoe- 
maker; but not liking that employment, he left it, and went as 
a cabin- boy on board one of the king's thips. Being of quick 


vember 1692, ſince which a monument a: erected in 


talents, he ſoon acquired the knowledge of navigation, and 


whilſt very young was promoted to be a Jieutenant by Sir 
John Narborough, who then commanded the fleet. In 1674 he 
was ſent into the Mediterranean to demand reſtitution of ſome 
ſhips which were detained by the Dey of Algiers, where he 

| behaved 
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| behaved with ſo much bravery, that on his return to England, ſ not, however, : | 
he was advanced to a higher command. the profeſſion pe, he was deligned,” but applied * 
In the reign of James II. he adhefed to the intereſt of II with great diligence, to acquire a perfect knowledge of the 00 
his country, and although he was ſent to command one of the [| and New Teſtament, and pnbliſhed his three brit diſſertmi 
. ſhips in the fleet deſtined to oppoſe the Prince of Orange, yet he I concerning baptiſm,” confirmation, and repentance, togethe 
did not act, bnt immediately joined the popular party. In all I with ſome refleftions on Toland's Amyntor, Having enten 
the wars in the reign of William, he behaved with fo much bra- l into orders, he became chaplain to the learned Dr. Moore, Bil 
yery, that he roſe to the dignity of an admiral, and Queen Anne II of Norwich, with whom he lived in great eſteem; and in 170 
' honoured him with knighthobd. He continued in a ſtate of ae 1p es of the lecture founded by the honourabſe Mr 
activity, as a gallant naval officer, till his death, the manner of le. - His ſermons on that occaſion, concerning the evidences 
which we thall briefly relate : 5 ot natural and revealed religion, will always be conſidered as the 
As he was returning from Toulon, where he aſſiſted in the II Grongelt proofs of thoſe important truths, -— | 
ſiege of that place, his ſhip, the Aſſociation, 1 ſtruck He was next preſented. to the living of St. Bennet's, ben 
againſt. the rocks, called The Biſhop and his Clerks,” and [| Paul's-Wharf, London, and preached conſtantly without notes, 
was inſtantly wrecked, and himſelf, with all his crew, amount- I In the ſame year he tranſlated the optics of Sir Iſaac Newton i 
ing to goo men, periſhed. This unfortunate event happened on ff elegant Latin, which was ſo ed e to that great man, that 
the gad of October yoy. The admiral's body being thrown he preſented Mr. Clarke with hve hundred pounds. He was ſoon 
aſhore on one of the Scilly-Hlands, was ſtripped by ſome fiſher- I after made one of the chaplains in ordinary; and in 1709 Queen 
men, and buried in the ſand; but being afterwards found, it was Anne preſented him to the rectory of St. James's, Weſtminſter 
taken up and brought ta London, where, after lying in ſtate, it was I} when he went to Cambridge, and took- his degree of dodo 
interred with great funeral pomp in Weſtminſter-Abbey, where in divinity. 6 9 e 5 
the queen erected a handſome monument to his memory. | He was honoured, on the acceſſion of G I. with m 
HuurhREY Hopy was born in this county in 1658, and marks of his eſteem, and might have been raiſed to the higkeit 
finiſhed his ſtudies in Wadham- College, Oxford, of which 8 the church, but this he declined. 
he was choſen a fellow, and ſoon after became chaplain. to He lived reſpected by all who knew him, and died univerſally 
- the learned Dr. Stillingfleet, Biſhop of Worceſter. By the in- lamented on the 11th of 2 1729. | 
tereſt of Dr. Tenniſon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he was ad- THOMAs HERRING, D. D. was the ſon of a country Clergy. 
vanced to ſeveral conſiderable livings ; and the univerſity of Ox- man, and born in this county in 269g. He was inſtruQed in 
ford elected him profeſſor of the Greek language. He was grammar-learning at the free-ſchool of Wiſbeach in the Ille 
a very learned man, and ſpent ſeveral years in ſtudying the Sep- I of Ely, from whence he removed to Jeſus-College, Cambridge. 
tuagint tranſlation of the Old Teſtament, and writing notes on || He entered early into orders, and having gone through a varict 
Ariſteas's hiſtory of that celebrated work. He died at his cham- of eceleſiaſtical preferments, he was, in 1797, promoted to the 
bers in Oxford in 1706, and was buried in the chapel of Wad- || biſhopric of Bangor. 
ham- College. 5 e | | He was tranſlated. to the ſee of York in 1743 ; and when the 
Saul CLARKE, D. D. ſon of Edward Clarke, Eſq. one If rebellion. broke out, he was very inſtrumental in keeping the 
of the aldermen of Norwich, where he was born in 1673, re- gentry throughout his, province in ſubjection to the government. 
ceived the rudiments of learning at the free- ſchool of that city; n 1747 he was advanced to the fee of Canterbury; and this 
and in 1691 he was entered a ſtudent of Caius-College, Cam- wh dignity he enjoyed till his death, which happened in 1 67% 
bridge. SIP | | | _ lle was one of the beſt men that, perhaps, ever lived in ng- 
Des Cartes'sſyſtem was then the favourite doctrine of the ſchools, I land ; the higher he roſe in the church, the greater was his dilj- 
gence, not only to diſcharge the duties of the paſtoral-office, but 


but Mr. Clarke was not ſatisfied with the dreams of that author. 
He applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Sir Iſaac Newton's principles, ff alſo jo ſupport his fellow-creatures ; and when he died he had 
ſcarce any money left, but he was rich in good works. | 


to which he joined the knowledge of the mathematics. He did 
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THE NATURAL HisroRY OF THIS COUNTY. 


T INCOLNSHIRE was called by the Saxons Lincol{ſcyre, 
LL and by the Normans, on their firſt arrival, Nicolfhire. At 
the time of the Roman invaſion it was inhabited by the Coritani, 


and was, during the Saxon heptarchy, a part of the kingdom of 


he air varies in different parts; in the middle and in the 


Mercia. 


Weſtern parts, along the Trent, it is very healthy; but upon 


the ſea-coaſt it is unwholeſome, particularly in the South-Eaſt 
diviſion, which is not _ boggy and full of fens, but great 
part of it is under water, for which: reaſon it is diſtinguiſhed by. 
the name of Holland. The foil is, in general, exceeding fer- 
tile: the inland parts produce great quantities of corn, and the 


fens coleſeed and the richeſt paſture; for which reaſon the oxen, | | | 
| into the purſe, where they fall a prey to the decoy-man, who 


and ſheep are larger here than thoſe bred in molt of the other 
counties in this kingdom. It likewiſe abounds with all ſorts of 

me, and ſo great is the plenty and variety of wild fowl, that 
it has been called the Aviary of England. Two kinds of fowl 
are peculiar to this county: one is called the Dotterel, and 
the other the Knute, both of which are eſteemed delicious 
food. The dotterel is remarkable for imitating all the actions 
of the fowler; for if he ſtretches out his arm, the bird will 
ſtretch out his wing, and if he {ſtretches out his leg, the bird 
ſtretches out one of its legs. By theſe means, the fowler ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer to it, till he has an opportunity of 


throwing his net over it, when it is eafily taken, but more | 


eſpecially by candle- light. „ 
In Lincoſnſhire are likewiſe great plenty of teal, quails, 
woodcocks, pheaſants,, partridges, and other fowls common in 


England; and between Lincoln and Boſton is ſometimes ſeen the 


bird called a Buſtard, which is feldom found any where elſe in 
England, except onSaliſbury-Plain. It is aſtonithing to think what 
numbers of water-fowl are caught in the fenny parts of this 
county, particularly the duck, mallard, teal, and widgeon. They 
are taken in decoys, and the manner of doing it is as follows: 

+ The decoys are very large ponds dug in the fens, with four. 
or five creeks running from them to a great length, and each 
growing gradually narrower till it comes to a point. The banks 
are well planted with willows, ſallows, oziers, and the like 
kinds of underwood. Into theſe ponds the fowls are enticed 
by ducks bred up tame for the purpoſe; for the decoy-ducks 
being fed conltantly at certain places, become at length fo 
familiar as to feed out of the hand, and as they are not con- 
fined, they fly abroad, and return at pleaſure. During the 
proper ſeaſon of the year they take frequent flights, and ſome- 
times, after being gone ſeveral weeks, return home with 
numerous flocks of fowl, which they are ſuppoſed to have ſedu- 
ced from Holland and other parts of the continent. As ſoon as 
the decoy- man perceives the flocks ſettled in the pond, he goes 
down fecretly to the angles of it, under the cover of hedges 
made with reeds, and then throws a quantity of corn into ſuch 
ſhallow places. as the decoy-ducks are accuſtomed to, and to 


which they immediately reſort, followed by the ſtrangers. Thus 
they are for ſeveral days entertained without any diſturbance, 
the bait being ſometimes thrown in one place, and ſometimes in 
another, till they are at length inſenſibly led into the narrow canals 
of the pond, Where the trees on each fide hang over head like 
an arbour, though at a conſiderable height from the water. 
Here the boughs are conducted with ſuch art, that a large net { 


| 
1 


time the decoy-man going forward behind the reeds, throws corn 
into the water, which the decoy-ducks greedily fall on, and en- 


* 


— 


with the Trent, a conſiderable piece of ground on the North- 


. Boſton. 


AN INSPECTION. TABLE For THIS COUNTY. | 
LINCOLN SHIRE, ſituated in the Province of Canterbury, and Dioceſe of Lincoln, is | 
8275 g XY . Cabs 
| | | $ | 8 | : 
1 Bounded by a Extends... t | Contains | Sends to Parliament Twehe 
| | e ee ee U „ Members. | 
| The German-Ocean on the Eaſt. In length from North to South | City, 5 Ivy 8 The County, 
Part of Yorkſhire, Notting-] about ſixty miles. + | go Wapentakes, or Hundreds, City of Lincoln, 
hamſhire, and Leiceſterfhire, | In breadth from Eaſt to Wet | 688. Pariſhes, N S.tamford, 
on the Weſt. about thirty-five miles. | 39 Market-Towns. F Grantham, | 
{And on the North by York-] And is 180 miles in circum- | Tt is divided into three provinces, Boſton, 
ſhire, from which it is ſepa-| ference, . \ | diſtinguithed by the names of Grimſby, 
rated by the eſtuary of the | Its ſhape is like that of a bended } - Lindſey, Keſteven, and Hol- T of | 
Humber. M -[ bow. 5 N land. N e I wo for each. 


is ſpread near the tops of the trees, and faſtened to hoops, which 
reach from ſide to fide, though the paſſage is fo wide and loſij, 
that the fowls do not perceive the net above them. In the mean 


courage their viſitors, till, by degrees, they are all got under 


| the ſweep of the net, which imperceptibly grows longer and 
' narrower, till it ends in a point, like a purſe, perhaps two or 


three hundred yards from the entrance. When the decoy-man 


perceiyes that they are all within the net, a dog, who is per- 


fectly taught his buſineſs, ruſhes from behind the recds into the 


water, ſwimming directly after the fowl, and barking at them, 
Immediately they, take wing, but being beat down, naturally 


ſwim forward te avoid the dog, till they are at laſt hurtied 


there waits to receive them. All this is done with fo little dif. 


turbance, that the wild ducks left in the great pond take no 


notice of it, ſo that a ſingle decoy-man, having ſeized. all the 


' fowl in one of theſe creeks, or canals, goes round to execute 


the ſame buſineſs at the reſt, always taking care to diſtinguiſh 
the decoy-ducks, and ſet them at liberty. By theſe means in- 


\ credible numbers. of wild-fowl are taken every week during the 


ſeaſon, molt of which are ſent up to London. The produce of 
theſe decoys is ſo great, that ſoine of them are rented at four 
or five hundred pounds a year. Pens 


The chief rivers. that water this county are, the Welland, 
the Witham; the Trent, the Dun, and the Ankham. | 


The Welland riſes in the county of Northampton, and after 


running through it, enters Lincolnſhire; then palling by feveral 


market-towns, it diſcharges itſelf into the German-Occan, near 
The Trent rifes in the county of Stafford, and running 
North-Eaſt through. the counties of Derby and Nottingham, 
and parting Nottinghamſhire from Lincolnthire, falls into the 
Humber's mouth. | Ke | 
The Dun riſes in the county of York, and encloſing, together 


Weſt part of the county, known by the name of the Itte of 


Axholm, falls into the Trent, near its conflux with the Humber. 


2 hd 
2 


The Ankham riſes a little to the North of Lincoln, and running 
due North, falls into the Humber, to the Eaſt of the Trent. 
All which rivers, together with the ſea, afford every ſort 0! fiſh, 


f ; 10 47 : > 7 
and water-towl. In the Witham is found a pike of a pecui!ar 


nature, and ſaid to be ſuperior in point of delicacy to al: others. 

That part of Lincojnthire, called the Wathes, is greatly 
dreaded by ſtrangers, though without cauſe, provided they 
have the prudence to take a guide with them. Theſe walhes 
are ſituated at the mouth of the river Welland, called Foſdyke- 
Waſh, and at that of the river Ouſe, called Croſs-Keys-VWalt. 
Twice every twenty-four hours, fix hours each time, dung 
the receſs ot the tide, they are eaſily fordable ; but during the 
intermediate ſix hours, they are covered with the flux ot dle 
ocean, which forms a kind of bay. Formerly people travelled 
over what was called the Long-Waſh, between Lynn an 
Boſton, entirely upon the ſands or ſkirts of the ocean; but that 
is now impracticable. It was here that King John loi: all bis 
carriages among the creeks and quick-ſands, the memvry “ 
which is preſerved by the corner between Croſs-Keys-Wall al 


* 


Lynn being called King's-Corner. The 
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— "Faſt part of the county, called Holland, was once a 
| The Souther ſ 0h there haviog been found prodigious g. 
wood, ſubterraneous trees, lying three or four feet decp. : They 
tities o onſiderable bulk, and of different ſpecies, but chiefly fir 
of Ne hard, heavy, and black; and their branches 
and 2 lie ſo near the ſurface, as to break the ploughs. 
oy the villages of Kyme and Billingay there. have been 


dug up, ſe till zordinary is, t. 
„ but what appears full more extraordinary 1s, the 
* f — Site encloſed in a flat ſtone, which was diſ- 


n o l Hat! 
e here, and Is now to be ſeen in the Muſeum of the 
C0 : + - ; 


Society of London. 

ng gps Bo has ſeveral mineral ſprings, one of which is at 
Cawthorp, a village about ten miles to the North of Stamford, 
here the ſpring riſes up in a large baſon in the middle of the 
q t. This water will turn with oil of tartar, and afterwards let 
5 dello w ſediment; but becomes green with ſpirit of hartſhorn. 
K bo will yield a ſcruple of a white ſediment, of which near 
ane half is ſalt, and the other earth. It is a purging chalybeate. 

Near Bourne, in the pariſh of Stainfield, is a water that is 
leaſant and ſweet to the taſte, but will curdle with ſoap, and 
turn of a pearl colour with oil of tartar. A gallon of it con- 
tains four ſcruples of white ſediment, one part of which is earth, 
another nitre, and a third ſea- ſalt. It is an effectual remedy in 
the cure of fluxes and the diabetes, as alſo in all internal 
hemorrhages, and profuſe nocturnal perſpiration. | 

In this county are found ſome foſſils, particularly at a village 
walled Stratton, between Lincoln and Gainſborough. T hele 
are, the ophites, or ſerpent-ſtones, a kind of variegated marble 
of a duſky green, ſprinkled with ſpots of a lighter green ; and 
the aſtroites, or ſtar-ſtones, ſo called from their reſemblance to 
a ſtar. The latter of theſe are chiefly found near Belvoir- 
Caſtle, the ſeat of the Duke of Rutland. 
The inhabitants of Lincolnſhire, in the pogulous towns, ſuch 


as Stamford, Grantham, and the city of Lincoln, are as polithed 


more inferior part, eſpecially fuch as live in the fens, are ex- 
ceeding ruſtic, which is naturally aſcribed to their not having 
many opportunities of converſing with ſtrangers. They are, 
| however, peaceable and good-tempered. 


A DrsckirrIVE ACCOUNT OF THE Ciry, BOROUGHS, 
CORPORATIONS, TOWNS, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


The city of LiNCOLN, the capital of the county, is pleaſantly 
ſituated by the tide of a ſteep hill, on the banks of the river 
Witham. It was called by the ancient Britons, Lindcoit; by 
Ptolemy and Antoninus, Lindum; by the Saxons, Lyndo- 
Collyne and Lyndo-Cyllanceaſter; and by the Normans, 
Nichol; and from theſe terms, which are ſuppoſed to have 
originally ſignified a colony, or town, ſeated on a hill, it cer- 
tainiy derived its name. 

Upon the Romans invading Britain, this was one of the 
places where great numbers of the natives of the iſland reſided; 
but they being driven from it, their conquerors built a city in 
a ſquare form, ſurrounded by a deep ditch, which in many 

laces is yet viſible. It was divided into four parts by as many 
les croſſing each other, and one of the gates, conlilting of a 
ſemicircular arch, built of ſtone without cement or mortar, is 
ſtill ſtanding : it is called Newport-Gate, and ſuppoſed to be as 
great a piece of antiquity as is now to be found in Britain. 

tis in diameter about ſixteen feet, riſing from an impolt of 
curious mouldings, and on both ſides towards the top, great 
ſtones are laid about ten or twelve feet long, which takes off the 
preſſure that would otherwiſe incline too much from the centre 
of the arch. 

Many pieces of the Roman wall are viſible round the city; 
and near the above gate is a moſt curious piece of antiquity, 
called the Mint-Wall, built of alternate layers of brick and 
ſtones ſtrongly cemented. It is about ſixteen feet high, and 
forty long, and is ſuppoſed to have been added by the Romans 
after the old city was finiſhed. The Romans alſo built a caſtle 
here, which they left in good repair; and during the. Keptarchy 
a garriſon was kept in it, as one of the principal Mercian torts. 

William the Conqueror, after the batile of Haſtings, re- 
paired this caſtle, and it continued to flouriſh many years after; 
but it is now in ruins, though there is ſo much of it left, as 
ſerves to convey an idea of its ancient {rrength and grandeur. 

Formerly, Lincoln was conſidered as one of the moſt popu- 
lous citics in England ; and in the reign of Edward III. John 
of Gaunt built a magnificent palace at the bottom of the hill, 
Where he often reſided and kept his court. And the king made 
it a ſtaple for wool; leather, and all forts of merchandize, with 
the privilege of keeping a mint for coining money. | 
pon the Biſhops of Dorcheſter in Oxfordſhire removing to 
this place, they began to build a cathedral ; but like all other 
ſtructures of the ſame nature, it was many years before it was 
completed. It is built on an eminence, aiid ſcen at a greater 
diſtance than any other church in England; but although it is one 
of the largeſt cathedrals, it is not ſo handſome as foine others, 
becauſe many of its ornaments were removed by order of 


veral boats or canoes made of the hollow trunks | 


in their manners as thoſe of the neighbouring counties; but the 


the ancient caltle 


Henry VIII. who alſo ſeized its treaſures, which ambunted 10 


2621 ounces of gold, and 4285 ounces of ſilver, beſides a con- 
ſiderable number of diamonds, and precious ſtones of all ſorts. 

It was conſidered by the monks as one of the fineſt ſtruures 
that had ever been built, and they told the people, that the 
devil looked upon it with envy, which gave rife to the proverb, 
ſtill uled when a malicious perſon beholds another's proſperity, 


« Helooks like the devil over Lincoln.” 


| The cathedral of Lincoln is in length 519 feet ; the croſs 
alle is 227; and the nave and fide aiſles 108 : to that it is the 
largeſt church in England, the cathedral of York excepted. 
The chapter-houſe, with the cloiſters and library, are exceeding 
curious, and greatly admired by travellers. The great bell, 
commonly called Great Tom of Lincoln, weighs near tive ton, 
and is twenty-three feet in circumference. It hangs in a ſteeple 
by itſelf, but is nerer rung, or tolled, except on occaſions of a 
particular nature. | 
In former times, the ſee of Lincoln was one of the richeſt 
in England, as appears from the annual ſtate of its revenues 
at the ditfolution of religious houſes, which amounted to 
20931, 12s. 5d. But the king having given away many of its 
manors, it is now far inferior to what 1t was at that time. The 
chapter, beſides the biſhop, conſiſts of a dean, a precentor, a 
chancellor, a ſub-dean, fix arch-deacons, fifty-two prebendaries, 
[our vicars, eight ſinging men, an organiſt, ſeven poor clerks, 
eight choriſters, and {even burghurit chaunters. The biſhop's 
palace, which ſtood on the aſcent of a hill, a little to the South 
of the Roman wall, was formerly one of the molt lately ſtrue- 
tures in England; but it was almolt demoliſhed during the civil- 
wars in the lalt century, though enough of it ſtill remains to 
convey an idea of its original grandeur, | 
Lincoln, in ancient times, contained fifty churches, beſides . 
the cathedral ; but in the reign of Edward VI. they were re- 
duced by act of parliament to eighteen, only thirteen of which 
now remain. They are all conveniently formed to anſwer the 
purpoſes for which they were erected; but neither of them are 
worthy of particular deſcription. Belides the churches, there are 
ſeveral meeting-houſes for Proteltant- Diſſenters. The houſes in 
Lincoln are for the moſt part old, particularly thoſe at the bot- 


tom of the hill, but towards the top there are many buildings 


in the modern taſte. The aflizes for the county are held in a 
large room built for the purpole, in the middle of the remains of 
The town-houſe is a ſpacious and handſome 
ſtructure, and well adapted fortranſatting the corporation- buſineſs. 

In this city are four charity-ſchools, in which 120 poor 
children are 1nſtructed in learning by the widows of clergymen. 
The government of the city is veſtcd in a mayor, recorder, 


twelve aldermen, two ſheriffs, forty common-counci), a coroner, 


{word-bearer, and town-clerk, with other proper officers. It, 
is a county of itſelf, and its juriſdiction extends twenty miles 
round, a privilege not enjoyed by any other city in the kingdom. 
It ſends two members to parliament, and gives the title of Earl 
to the noble family of Clinton. | | „ 


Formerly there were many religious houſes here; but they 
have all fell a prey to time, not a ſingle veſtige of any being. 
now to be ſeen, Lincoln has an excellent weekly-market held 
on Friday; and is diſtant from London 182 miles. | 

In the vicinity of Lincoln are many places that deſerve par- 
ticular notice. | if 

The firſt of theſe, called SpirTLE ON THE STREET, is 


built on one of the Roman highways. It is a conſiderable. 


village, and in moſt parts of its neighbourhood have been found 
great numbers of coins and other Roman antiquities ; from 


whence we may reaſonably conjecture, that it was a-place of 
great antiquity, though its ancient name is now loſt. 

To the Eaſt of Lincoln, about fix miles, is a village called 
BukLIiNGs, famous, in former times, ſor a convent founded in 
the reign of Henry II. for monks of the Premonſtratenlian order, 
which, in latter times, received many benefaCtions; ſo that at 
the diſſolution of religious houſes its annual revenues amounted 
to 2421. 5s. 11d. | 
ſtately tower, which appear to have been executed in the inoſt 
curious manner, are {till ſtanding, | | 

To the Eaſt of this village is another called WzracLzy, in, 
which is an hoſpital, or alms-houſe, for ſix clergymen's widows, 
who have all the necellaries of life allowed them; and there 
is a Chapel belonging to the building, in which every Cay in the, 
weck divine ſervice is performed. | | 

To the North-Eaſt of Lincoln, at another. village, called 
BULLINGTON, were two convents, one for monks, and the 
other for nuns. They were both founded in the reign of Stephen, , 
and continued till the religious houſes were ſuppreiled. | 

At a village in this neighbourhood, called EAGLE, the Knights- 
Templars had an hoſpital. It, was founded in the reign of 
Stephen; but when that order was aboliſhed, it came to the 
EKnights-Hoſpitallers, who kept it till the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when its revenues amounted to 124]. 28. per annum. 

Not far from the laſt- mentioned village is another called 
SOMERTON, Where was a ſtately caſtle built by Anthony Beck, 
Eithop of Durham, in the reign of Edward I. The tower and 


fome other parts of the building are ſtill remaining, from which 


. Og ww 27 . ; 
it appears to have been originally ilrong and magnificent. 


South 


Some of the walls of this ſtruQture, With a 
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PLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER — 


| South of Lincoln is 2 conſiderable village called AXCASTER, 
and ſuppoſed to have been one of the Roman cities, as ſeveral 
parts of walls and intrenchments are ſtill viſible. That it was 


one of their ſtations is beyond a doubt, from the great number 


of coins and other remains of antiquity that have been dug up 


Py 


at different periods; and there are ſtill to be ſeen ſome ruins. of 


a caſtle that appears to have been of Roman origin. 
Neat to Ancaſter is a village called HuxNINO TON, which 


was one of the places where the Romans had an exploratory. 


tower to give notice when the enemy approached. A great 
rt of their camp is ſtill viſible, and is ſurrounded with a wall 
and a ditch. Great numbers of Roman coins were dug up here 
in 1691, moſt of which were of the latter emperors ; and within 
theſe few years were dug up pieces of ſpears, bridles, ſwords, 
and other warlike inſtruments, together with a gs urn filled 
with coins, one of which was of Agrippa, an 
Julia, daughter of Auguſtus. R 
At a village called Noc rox, near Lincoln, there was a ſmall 
convent founded in the reign of Henry II. but there is not the 
leaſt veſtige of it now to be ſeen. | 
Nl Liocotn, on the heath, is a place called TeMeLt- 
BRUER, where there are the remains of a church built by the 
Knights-Templars; and near it are the ruins of a ſtone croſs ſet 
up about the ſame time, but for what purpoſe cannot be aſ- 


- 


certained, * WA 
SLEAFORD, which is a large, populous town, is pleaſantly 


ſituated near the ſource of a ſmall ſtream that riſes from a con- 


fluence of ſprings, and runs 3 the town with ſuch ra- 
pidity as to drive ſeveral mills. This town has of late years 
greatly increaſed in its buildings, many of which are exceeding 
handſome. The church is a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, being 
172 feet in length, ſeventy-two broad in the front, and thirty at 
the Eaſt-end. The whole building is of the moſt curious work- 
manſhip, and the inſide was formerly decorated with 2 beautiful 
organ, which was wy demolifhed during the civil wars in the 


reign of Charles I. Here is an excellent free-ſchool, where 


2 are qualified for the univerſity; likewiſe an alms- 


ouſe for the ſupport of twelve decayed tradeſmen. Theſe two 


charities were founded and endowed by one Mr. Carr in 160g. 


Sleaford has a good weekly-market on Monday; and is diſtant | 


from London 116 miles. 
Not fat from Sleaford is a village called RoxHam, ſituated 
1 the fens, where many oak trees have been dug up ſo 
ed as to be almoſt as hard as ſtone. It is the opinion of 


petri 


the learned that theſe trees have laid under the ſurface of the 


earth ever ſince the univerſal deluge, as many others of the 
like kind have been dug up in different parts of the kingdom. 
Shells of various ſorts have likewife been found here, though the 
ſea is diſtant ſeventeen miles; nor have we any accounts that 
Near Sleaford, at a village called HAVERHOL M, was a con- 
vent of Gilbertine nuns, founded by one of the biſhops of Lin- 
coln; but not the leaſt veſtige of it now remains. Y 
To the North of the laſt- mentioned place is KyME, a con- 
ſiderable village, ſituated in one of the moſt pleaſant parts of 
the county. At this place was a convent founded in the reign 
of Henry IT. and endowed with lands to a conſiderable amount, 


as appears from the annual ſtate of its revenues at the diſſolution 


of religious houſes, which amounted to 2 10l. but not the leaſt 
veſtige of the building now remains. 


GRANTHAM, which is a conſiderable town, is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the banks of the river Witham. It contains many 
handfome buildings, and being on the high road from London 


to York, has ſeveral good inns. The church is a ſtately ſtruc- 


ture, with a lofty ſpire. It is fo conſtructed, that in whatever 
point of view it is ſeen, it appears to the naked eye to deviate 
from the perpendicular, which 1s owing to the wood-work within 
not being properly fixed when it was firſt erected. Within the 
church are many ancient monuments, and the organ has two 
fronts curiouſly ornamented. Near the church is. à building 
called the Charnel-Houſe, where are piled up great quantities of 
human ſkulls, fo bleached by the air, that they appear nearly as 
white as der & Near the ring ſpot is an excellent free- ſchool 
founded by Dr. Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter; and there are two 
charity-ſchools for children of both ſexes. There are likewiſe 
ſeveral Diſſenters meeting-houſes. | KO 

This town 1s governed by an alderman, recorder, coroner, 
twelve common-council-men, twelve aſſiſtants, and twelve con- 
ſtables. The aldermen and common-council have power to act 
as juſtices of the peace in their own liberties. The repre- 
ſentatives in parliament are chofen by the freemen in general. 
Grantham has a good weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant 
from London 110 miles. 

Near Grantham is a fmall village called HauTn, where the 
Empreſs Matilda, mother of Henry II. founded a convent for 
monks of the order of St. Auguſtine ; but it being ſubject to an 
abbey in Normandy, it was diſſolved, with other alien priories, 
in Henry VI.'s reign. 5 

At a village called HERLAX TON, near Grantham, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. a brazen veſſel was dug up, containing 
ſeveral pieces of antiquity, particularly a golden helmet ſtudded 
with diamonds, and a ſtring of beads with fome parchments, 


another of 


* 


but ſo disfigured that they could not be read. It is not, ho w- 
us 2 


K» 
= ” 


eight miles. 


There was a priory of Benedictine monks, founded b 
de Belvideir, in the reign of the Conqueror, near this plac 
in latter times it was annexed, as a cell, to the mitred abt. 
St. Alban's, to which it was ſubject till the diſſolution af 


ever, to be doubted but they were Chriſtian' antiquitin, 


perſons who diſcovered them preſented them to Catharine 
1 4 


Arragon. 


At a village called Pa ux Tou, near this place, my 


| antiquities have been dug up, ſuch as coins, pavement, , wa 


remains of baths, from which it has been conjectured that 
was formeriy a bridge at this place over the river Wit” 


ligious houſes, when its revenues amounted to 1g0l. per an 
To the Eaſtward of this place is Corsy, a large Py 
which in former times was a conſiderable town, with z na 
market, but that has been long ſince diſuſed. It has af 
ſchool for the ſons of poor clergymen, to qualify them for de 
To the South of this village is Grimſthorp, the fine bs 
the Duke of Ancaſter. It is pleaſantly ſituated in the middle ; 
a large park, where there was formerly a ſmall convent, In ph 
houſe the preſent King of Denmark was ſumptuouſly enteruin 1 
in 1768, when he viſſted England. = ; 
At BITHA M, N in this neighbourhood, a Convent f 
monks of the Ciſtertian order was founded in the reign of K. 2 
Stephen, by the Earl of Albermarle, one of that prince's greai 
favourites, It remained till the diffolution of religious houſs 
when its revenues amounted to 1241. 5s. 11d. per annum. 
POLKINGHAM, though fituated on a pleaſant heath, and 
eſteemed one of the moſt wholefome places in the county, jg) 
however, but a poor town, moſt of the houſes being old, 15 
falling to decay; nor are there any public ſtructures Worthy of 
notice. It has a weekly-market on Thurſday ; and is diſtant 
from London 106 miles. ; 
In the vicinity of Folkingham is a village called Steezxixc. 
HAM, where one of the Norman barons, in the reign of Stephen, 


founded a convent for a new order of monks called Gilbertine, 


who ſpread themſelves into moſt parts of the kingdom; but this 
continued to be their principal houſe, where ſuch acts were 


made as became binding to the whole order. In the latter timey 


it received conſiderable benefactions; and at the diſſolution of 

religious houſes its annual revenues amounted to 3171. 48. but 

there are not the leaſt remains of the building now left, 
BOURNE was a town of great repute during the reign of the 


Mercian kings; but it is at preſent in a decayed ſtate. In the 


neighbourhood is a well that diſcharges ſuch prodigious quan- 
tities of water as to ſupply the town with that uſeful article, 
During the reign of Stephen, a convent was founded here for 
monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, who remained in pol. 
ſeſſion of it till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its 
revenues amounted to 1971. 178. fd. per annum. Bourne has a 
weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London ninety- 


STAMFORD is a very ancient town, agreeably ſituated on the 


| Welland, over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge. Some 
writers tell us there was an univerſity in this town long before 


the Romans invaded the iſland; but that is manifeſtly an idle tale, 
for the Britons were then as deſtitute of knowledge as the 
Hottentots, or the Laplanders are, in the preſent age. What 
gave riſe to this fable was, that in the reign of Edward III. ſome 
of the ſtudents, as well as the fellows, having been expelled the 


- univerſity of Oxford, came and ſet up ſchools here, in ſome 


houſes where others had formerly taught, one of which is {till 


remaining. It is called Brazen-Noſe, from its having a brazen 


head on the gate, with a ring through the nofe, like that at 
Oxford univerſity. 83 

Several Roman antiquities have been found here at different 
periods; and there are ſtill the remains of one of their high- 
ways, which runs through a part of the town. Soon after the 
Romans left the iſland, the Picts and Caledonians penetrated as 
far as Stamford, laying the whole country waſte with fire and 
ſword ; but the Britons having invited over the Saxons to their 
aſſiſtance, a bloody battle was fought here, and the barbarians 
were again driven to their mountainous reſidence. 

Stephen found this town of great importance during bis wars 
with the Empreſs Matilda; and to prevent its falling into her 
hands, he built a ſtrong caſtle, ſome remains of which are {till 
to be ſeen. In the reign of Richard I. many Jews reſided here, 
when a report being propagated that they had crucified a child, 
a dreadful inſurrection enſued, and many of them were murdered 
by the inhabitants. | 

Stamford at preſent is both a handſome and flouriſhing town. 
It conſiſts of ſeveral good ſtreets, in which are many elegant 
buildings, and has ſeven pariſh-churches, with ſeveral mecting- 
houſes for Proteſtant-Diſſenters. In one of the churches 13 
monument to the memory of the great Lord Burleigh ; and in 
another is a very handſome one to the memories of the Earl 
Exeter and his Counteſs. In this town are ſeveral good ins, 
two of theſe are as large as any in England, particularly the Bull 
Inn. It is built of free-ſtone, in the form of a ſquare, and has 
the appearance of a palace. | 
In Stamford were formerly ſeveral religious houſes, but the 
were rather ſmall, and have long fince been totally demoliſhed: 
There was alſo an hoſpital for aged perſons, founded in the ren 


of Henry VII. And there is {till a well-endowed alms-houk 
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ſupported by a fund left nf opera 3 * town [| Near the church is an excellent free - ſchool, the maſter of which 
is governed by a Me) r 3 E ot "+ IG ry twenty I] has a very genteel ſalary. The weekly-market is on Thurſday ; 
four -omimon-council, with a town-cler 2 other proper and the town is diſtant from London 115 miles. 8 
officers. It enjoys many pe hag or gr re ſuch as being ex- At a village called Fl EE, about a mile from Holbeach, there 
empt both from the 1 T the tord-heutenant and the is a handfome church, the ſteeple belonging to which ſtands at 
ſheriff; nor are they obſiged to ferve on juries any where out of I a conſiderable diſtance. Mos | 
the towns the mayor being the king's Jord-lieutenant of the Not far from this is another village, called Gxpney, where 
town and its liberties. Its trade 1s very conſiderable, Parti- JJ there is alſo a very handſome nel which it is conjectured 
cularly in malt, coals, and free · ſtone, the latter of which is dug was built by the abbots of Crowland, to whom the manor be- 
from quarries in the neighbourhood. Stamford has two weekly- J longed.” It has a ſtately tower, but ſuppoſed to be of a later 
markets,” viz. on Mondays and Fridays 5 and is diſtant from I date than the other parts of the building. | 
London eighty-nine miles. eee ; GosBERTON, is a very poor place, not containing any thing 
MAaz&&T-DEEPING, fo called from its being ſituated among [| remarkable; nor has it even a weekly- market. It is diſtant 
kes and meadows, is of conſiderable antiquity, as appears [| from London 110 miles. ile N 
from Ingulphus, who tells us, that Richard de Roulos, cham- DoxnincToON is of great antiquity, but now ſo much de- 
Lerlain to the Conqueror, threw up a high bank, in order to || cayed as to be little better than a village. It has, however, ſtill 
- prevent the river overflowing the town, as it had done formerly. a harbour for barges that bring goods from Boſton; and there 
5 is at preſent a very poor decayed place, not Suing any is a free-ſchool endowed at the fole expence of one Mr. Cowley, 
thing that merits notice. The inhabitants are chiefly employed [| who left his whole fortune to the town, amounting: to 4ool. 
in catching wild ducks. The town has a weekly-market on per annum, The church is a convenient ſtructure, but does 
Thurſday; and is diſtant from London ninety miles. I] not contain any thing remarkable, except that in the lower part 
CROWLAND is a conſiderable town, and of very great an- of the ſteeple there is a ſtone, on which are engraved ſeveral rude 
tiquity. It conſiſts of three ſtreets, ſeparated from each other I characters, which a pear to be Roman, and to ſignify the date 
by canals planted with willowys, which give it a very romantic [| of the year in which the ſtone was cut. In this neighbourhood 
appearance. The ſtreams all meet under one arch, built in a J are cultivated great quantities of hemp, which are ſent to London 
| triangular form, and eſteemed ſo curious a piece of architecture JJ for the uſe of the navy. Donnington has a weekly-market on 
5 not to be equalled'by any other in England. At that end of JJ Saturday; and is diſtant from London 117 miles. . 
the bridge next the London road is the ſtatue'of King Ethelbald, ] At a ſmall diſtance from Donnington are two villages, one 
who founded the abbey here. He is placed in a ſitting poſture, [| called SourhERTOx, and the other Foss-DYx, but neither 
dreſſed in the royal robes, with a globe in his hand; and from {| of them contain any thing remarkable, except that adjoining to 
this ciycumſtance it appears that the bridge was built about the [| them are the remains of ſome deep banks, ſuppoſed to have been 
middle of the ninth century; ſo that it is undoubtedly the oldeſt I thrown up by the Romans to prevent the inundations of the ſea, 
Gothic ſtructure now remaining in this kingdom. which is not above twelve miles diſtant, and formerly often over- 
The greateſt glory of this town, in former times, was its [| flowed the neighbouring parts. Wh 
ately and magnificent abbey, founded bY Ethelbald, King of |} BosTon, beſides being a place of great antiquity, is alſo one 
Mercia; but having been deſtroyed by the Danes, and all the of the moſt. confiderable towns in the county. It is pleaſantly 
- monks barbarouſly murdered, it lay in ruins ſome years, and || ſituated on both fides of the river Witham, over which there is a 


o 


2 


ter times | was rebuilt by King Edred in 948. The foundation of this | ſtrong wooden bridge. It was of great repute during the times 
lution of ſtructure was laid on wooden ſtakes, driven into the ground, and: [| the Konig were 1n Britain, and many antiquities have been 
l. 48. but the church was covered with ſtrong beams of oak, joined in the || found in it at different periods, particularly the foundations of 
. firmeſt manner, and curiouſly adorned with carvings, finely gilt. [| old walls, baths, pavements, and coins. This town ſeems to 
zn of the the roof being covered with lead. The hiſtory of the Old and J have made a great figure under the Saxons, for it was a place of 
In the New Teſtament was painted on the windows of the great aiſle, || conſiderable repute ſoon after the Conqueſt, as appears from a 
us quan- and between each of them ſtood the figure of an apoſtle or ſaint, II tournament being held in it ſome time in the reign of Henry I. 
icle, cut in wood, curiouſſy gilt, and as large as the life. ] when one Robert Chamberlayne, a notorious vagabond, aſſiſted 
| here for Molt of this“ ſtructure is {till ſtanding, though in a ruinous || by a gang of lawleſs ruffians, diſguiſed like monks, ſet fire to 
in pol. condition, particularly the ſteeple, with the fine windows of the | the town, and during the confuſion robbed the people of their 
when its great Weſtern aiſle, adorned with carved-work images as large I moſt valuable effects; but the ringleader, with ſome of the 
rne has a as the life, and on the top are pinnacles, with the figures of St. JI principals, were taken and put to death. DOE Ns ONES 
n ninety- Bartholomew, and St. Guthlake, to whom it was dedicated. Boſton at preſent is a very handſome and populous town; the 
Upon the whole, this has been one of the moſt ſtately mitred | houſes in general are exceeding elegant, nid here ie a good 
d on the abbies in the kingdom, and it continued to flouriſh in great harbour for ſhipping. Moſt of the inhabitants are' graziers, the ' 
Some ſplendour till the diffolution of religious houſes, when its I neighbouring country affording ſome of the beſt Paſture in 
ig defore revenues amounted to 12701, per annum. Ne England for cattle, d OT. OR” WT LIOY 
idle tale, The inhabitants of Crowland are chiefly employed in fiſhing, || | The greateſt ornament of this town, however, is its church, 
> as the or taking of wild fowl; for which privilege they pay gool. per I which. is the largeſt in England, or perhaps in Europe, without | 
What annum to the crown, which was formerly the property of the | fide-aifles, it being goo feet Wes and 100 broad within the 
II. ſome abbey. This town has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is walls. The ceiling is of Engliſh oak, beautifully carved, and I 
elled the | diſtant from London ninety-three miles. | ſupported by lofty pillars. The tower, which was builtin 1909, | 
in ſome SPALDING is a very old town, fituated on the banks of I is 282 fect high, from the ſummit of which''riſes an ocdtagon | 
is ſtill the river Welland, over which there is a ſtone bridge; but J lantern, ſo that the height of the whole from the ground is 300 ] 
brazen being almoſt encompaſſed by other ſtreams, it is unhealthy. I feet. The lantern is en above forty miles diſtant at ſea, and 1 
that at It is, however, populous at:4 well built, and the market-place II is of great'ſervice'to the mariners, who would be otherwiſe ex- | ; 
| is one of the handſomeſt in Lincolnſhire. | | poſed to danger in coming near the Waſhes, or entering into the 
ifferent This place was famous in former times for having a rich con- II Channel. The church has three hundred and ſixty-five ſteps, ; 
r high vent. It was founded in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor for J fifty-two windows, and twelve pillars, anſwering to the number 
ter the monks of the Benedictine order, who continued to flouriſh in it II of days, months, and weeks, in the year. Here is a good free- w_ 
ated as till the diffolutidn of religious houſes, when its revenues amounted [|; ſchool, and two charity-ſchools e 
re and to 7671. 8s: 11d. per annum. Some ot its ruins are {till left,] Boſton is well ſupplied with freſh water, by pipes, from a pond 
o their but not ſufficient to give any idea of its original magnificence. I] in a large common called the Weſt- Fenn, where a water-houſe 
darians In this town is a free grammar-ſchool, well endowed, for the I and engine were creed by act of parliament in the reign of 
ſupport of a maſter and uſher, with a good library for the uſe of [ Queen Anne. This town received its chatter of incorporation 
S Wars the ſcholars; and here is alſo a charity-ſch.c), where the children 4 from Henry VIII. by which it is under the government of a 
o her of the poor are inſtructed in reading and writing. Spalding has [| mayor, who is alſo admiral of the bounds, a recorder, twelve 


e {til a weekly-market on Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London 103 aldermen, and eighteen common-council ; with a judge advo- 


here, miles. | : Cate, a town-clerk, and other proper officers. It has two weekly- 
hild, HOLBEACH appears to be a place of great antiquity, from the J markets, held on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and is diſtant from 
dered remains of walls and pavements that have been dug up, together [ London 119 miles. FV | | 

with urns and coins. A brafs ſeal was alſo diſcovered under ||} ' TATTERSHALL is a very old town, and was formerly noted 
own. ſome of the ruins, on one fide of which was the figure of a ||. for its ſtrong caſtle, which was built ſoon after the Conqueſt. It 


a man, and on the other three cocks and a portcullis. belonged ſeverally to the families of Tatterſhall, Dribey, Bar- 


ing⸗ In this neighbourhood; ſome years ago, was found a braſs ||; nake, and Cromwell; the latter of whom, in the reign of 

ay box, buried about fifteen feet deep in the earth. It was ſecured | Henry, VI. built a noble collegiate church in the neighbourhood 

0 1 in a wooden one, and contained ſome ancient filver coins and of the caſtle, which remained till the diſſolution of religious 

1 manuſcripts. The coins were difpofed. of by the finder to a houſes; and fince that time both the caſtle and its manor have 

2 traveller; the writings he burnt, becauſe he could not read them, | been the property of the noble family of Clinton, Earls of Lin- 

5 : and the box was ſold for old brafs to a dealer in that article, from coln. The greateſt port of this edifice has been long demolithed; 5 
a5 whom it was. purchaſed by one Mr. Samuel, of Lincolnn. I büt the tower is ſtill ſtanding, and is eſteemed one of the fineſt 


The buildings of this town are in general mean, but the || ſtructures of the kind in England. It is built of brick, and 
church is a noble Gothic ſtructure, with a lofty tower and || adorned with four beautiful pinnacles. - The walls are 'fiftezd 
pies which are ſeen at à conſiderable "diſtance over the fens. || feet broad in the thinneſt” part, and the tower is two hundred 
1 he glaſs in the windows was formerly painted in the moſt in height. e gt a * 1 . ö 
8 ; but they have either been deſtroyed or removed. In Tartterſhall was alſo a college for a maſter ar warden, - 
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pPrieſts, n clerks, and as many choriſters; and by the church- [i ſhould diſpute the tide of the ſoverergn. The cuſtom is jy I. 
yard was an alms-houſe. for thitteen poor perſons, built and en- up, and by this ſervice the family hold the manor. len 
 Jowed, by Sir Ralph. Cronyell,  in-cthe reign of Henry VIL. TTT 
| | Og They Amade till the diſſolution 8 religious houſes, When the | kept 2 garriſon to oppoſe the Saxon pirates, Who infellea 

ai revenues amounted to 348), 55. 21d. per annum, This town If Eaſtern coaſts of Britain ſeveral years before they were ; the 

4 at preſent is ſo poor a place as fo be little better than a village ; I} over to this ifland. Many coins, with the remains of payer, © 
nor is there any particular trade carried on by its inhabitants. have been dug up in the neighbourtiood; for the riſing ground, = 
It has a weekly-market ow Friday; and is diſtant from London {| which the town is built, is ſuppoſed to have been raiſed b, 
| 234 miles. ) ß , only buildings.in this town worthy of notice, ar . 
Ss Not far from Tatterſhall is a village called KTRKSTEAD;: church, which is a handſome Gothic ſtruQure, and Ca the 
Ke where there was a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian order, I ſchool for children of both ſexes. * Near the church. * 
5 founded by Hugo Brito, in the reign of Stephen; but no re- I} a barrow or ancient funeral monument. he weekly-razrk . 
'* © mains of the building are now left. 5 on Thurſday; and the town is diſtant from London 157 mile. * 
| At STOKESWOLD there was alfo a convent for monks of the - ALFORD is a very. neat, though ſmall town, ſituated 3 f 
Lame order, founded in the reign of Stephen by the Counteſs de J miles to the North of Burgh; but it is built in ſo remole and db. 
It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and at its ſup- If ſcure a place, that it is ſeldom viſited by ſtrangers, nor does 1 


e 
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Lucy. 
preſon the revenues were yalued at 1141. per annum. If contain any thing that merits particular notice. It has a week] 
. ' North-Eaſt of Tatterſhall is Tur nA N, or, as it was anciently |} market on Tueſday; and is diſtant from London 1 46 miles. 


called, 'Tur#9LM, a conliderable. village, where one of the [| Not far from this town is a village called GRBENPIEI 
family of Nevil founded a convent for monks of the order of |] where an abbey for monks of the Ciſtertian order was ee 
St. Auguſtine, Which remained till the diſſolution of religious If in the laſt year of Stephen, which remained till the Giffolution of 
| houſes. -+Great: part of this building ſtill remains, from which it religious houſes, when its revenues amounted to 80]. per annum. 
; appears ta have „ ſtructure. + l At another village named MaxK RT, was a convent of black 
ö At a village called BA RDNEY, or BRAD NEX, was an abbey - monks, founded in the reign of John; and near it was an hoſpi 
founded by Ethelred, King of Mercia; but it was almoſt de- I} tal belonging to the Knights- Templars; but they have all been 

 moliſhed by the Danes, who barbarouſly. murdered, all the If long ſince totally demoliſhed. | 

prieſts. It remained in ruins.upwards of 200 years, when one [ Lor is pleaſantly fituated on a ſinall ſtream called the Lud 
1 of the biſhops of Lincoln, ſoon after, the Conqueſt, rebuilt it in 5 
gaga more magnificent manner; and in it were interred the relics 
of King Olwald, called a martyr, from which it received con- 


from whence it is ſuppoſed to have received its name. It Was 
| formerly famous for a convent of BenediQtine monks, founded b 
Alexander, Biſhop of Lincoln, and Chancellor of England, i 
che reign of Stephen. It was endowed with many privileges 
and remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, When its 
annual revenues amouned to 130l. but not any remains of the 
duilding are now to be ſeen.” The town is both handſome and 
| . and the church is a noble Gothic ſtru ture, with 2 
| lofty ſpire. Near it is an excellent free-ſchool, founded by Ed- 
ward VI. and there is alſo a charity-ſchool for children of bh 
ſexes. Here are two weekly-markets, held on Wednefdays and 
| | 110g th: Saturdays; and the town is diſtant from London 198 miles. 
particular notice. It has, however, a weckly-market on Tuel-} _ Tothe North-Eaſt of Louth is a ſmall village called Lacaux, 
I I} where was formerly a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian order: 
NN car Bolingbroke, at a village ca led HacNEx, Were two con- '| and at another village, called ALv1 NGHAM, was a Convent 2 
| e. Gilbertine monks; but both theſe buildings have been long ſince 
wonſtratenſian grder; and tfis other founded by Remora, Earl of entirely deſtroyed, 0 
Lincoln, for Ciſtertian, monks : but not the leaſt remains of SaLTzLeet, which is pleaſantly ſituated on the German- 


either are now left. | ©... '.j,-- J Ocean, was formerly a place of great trade, thongh it is now de- | 
+ WAINELEET. is ſituated, on. the borders of that part of the If cayed. It has {till a harbour for ſhipping, but there are ſeldom 
county called Holland, near the ſea. , It conſiſts of one ſtreet, in ¶ any veſſels in it above the ordinary ſize of lighters. ' One Mr. 
which are ſeveral-handſome buildings. The church is an ancient John Watſon, who died in 1695, aged 102, was vicar of this 
Gothie ſtructure, and contains many. beautiful monuments, par- ff; pariſh 70 years, and had buried three ſucceſſive generations, ex- f 
ticularly, one to the memory o Wiltiam, Potten, Biſhop of If: cept five or ſix perſons who out- lived him. The town at preſent I 
Wincheſter, the founder of Magdalen-College, Oxford,. who does not contain any building that merits notice. It has a weekly. 0 
left aer manors to ſupport a body of prieſts to pray for the market on Wedneſday; and is diſtant from London 164 miles. h 
ſe of his ſoul; but their revenues were ſeized at the diſ- [ MaxKkET-RAsEN is a poor, decayed place, though formerly 
ſolution of religious houſes, This town has a weekly-market of conſiderable repute. . It is pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing f 
on Saturday; and is diſtant ſrom London 135 miles. I ground, from whence there is an extenſive proſpect, but it has i 
- SPILSBY is a ſmall town, ſituated on the aſcent of a hill, a not any building worth notice. The weekly- market is on Thurl- 
little to the North-Weſt of Wainfleet. It is of conſiderable day; and the town is diſtant from London 150 miles. 1 
antiquity; as appears from a collegiate- church being founded [ Cas rox, or, as it was formerly called, THoxd-Cas rok, is [ 
here ſo early as the reign of Edward I. The houſes in general ¶ a place of great antiquity, and was of conſiderable repute when [ 
are very mean; nor is there any, ſtructure that merits notice, the Romans were in the iſland. Here one of their legions was ir 
except a charity:(chool,, founded in the 'ycar $799, for children I: commonly ſtationed, and ſome remains of the town are {till [ 
of both ſexes. Fhe weckly-market is on Monday; and the I to be ſeen, wich great part of the caſtle, which is built with flat 00 
town is diſtant from London 138 miles. 5 rag: ſtones, and cemented with mortar compoſed of pebbles and 00 
Honx-CasrIE, which is pleaſantly ſituated near feveral ſmall I ſand. Under the walls of this caſtle are ſeveral fine ee near w 
fireams, ſo that many parts of it are ſurrounded with water, is which is a molt beautiful grove of elms. There are many re 
ſuppoſed to have received.its name from an ancient fort, or caſtle, ¶ remains of Roman antiquitics at this place, and in its neighbour- 
built near it by the Romans, part of which, particularly the I hood. 5 *** * 
wall; is ſtill ta be ſeen. It is about four yards thick, ae r It is at preſent a very neat town, and well inhabited. It con- T 
cemented with mortar. It appears, from the remains of the |]. ſiſts of ſeveral ſmall ſtreets, paved with the ruins of the Roman ſtr 
Walls, to have been fortified, with towers, four gates, and a | wall; and the church, which ſtands near the ruins of the caſtle, fo 
poſtern ; and on, the ſpot, at different times, a great number of || is a venerable Gothic ſtructure. The weekly-market is on ſo 
coins and other antiquities have been dug up, 7 py Monday; and the town is diſtant from London 157 miles. T 
Horn- Gaſtle is large, populous and well built, but it does To the Ealt of Caſtor is a conſiderable village called Ix FOR, Le 
not oi any; building that merits particular notice. The where was a convent for monks of the Premonſtratenſian order, 
ancient Roman cuſtom of Floralia, or walking in proceſſion to founded in the reign pf Henry II. but it was only a poor m: 
a pole on the firſt of May, is ſtill kept up at this place by the I place, and has been be ſince entirely deſtroyed. ha 
boys, who walk with, willows in their hands, encircled with, [| There was a convent during the Heptarchy at WesT-RaveN- tig 
cowllips; and in the evening is a great bonfire at the expence of DALE, another village near the above, which was deſtroycd by | 
the inhabitants. This town was incorporated by Elizabeth, and II the Danes. It lay in ruins till after the Conqueſt, when it was H. 
the common ſeal is a cattle and a hunting horn. . The weekly- |: rebuilt, and continued till the diſſolution of alien priories, when 2 ( 
market js on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from. London its revenues were ſettled on King's-College, Gambiider, by He 
ß . VL. 1 | 
Near Horn: Caſtie is a very ancient ſtructure, called W BixSROEx is a pleaſant place on the banks of the river Ank- ri 
Tower. Tis FIRE of brick, and reſembles the tower of à [|| ham; but it is only remarkable for the great number of fine cels 1 
cathedral, though-3t does not appear there was ever a church on caught in the river. The town conſiſts of one ſtreet, which is of 
the ſpot. It is thought to have been one of the pleaſure-houſes {| ſo dirty as to be little better than a common road, and the houſes 
_ erected: for; the ladies, in ancient times, to ſee the diverſion of || are mean buildings, The weekly-market is on Wedneſday; aud wa 
hunting in the foreſt ac joining. FP 11 the town is diſtant from London 159 miles. leg 
In this neighbombood is Scrivellby-Hall, the ancient [| At a ſmall diſtance from Binbroke is a ſmall village called ſho 
eee eee who, for many ages have appeared in || SaxH1LL, formerly famous for a convent of Gilbertine nuns the 
Weſtminſter-Hall at the coronation” of our kings, armed like founded by one Grevile, in the reign of John. And at another and 
knights-errants, to challenge any perſon to ſingle combat, who i! village, called Ozms8BY, was a nunnery tounded in the reign of 
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very old town, and one of the firſt that 


9 mmoned to ſend te reſentatives. It had formerly two 


% p Ww. remains. G 
a % rh high-ſteward, recorder, twelve aldermen, 


noelve common- council, two coroners, and a town-clerk. The 


- weekly-market is on Wedneſday ; and the town. is diſtant from 


n 168 miles. 5 ; | 
Lo Sit, which is ſituated on the Northern, extremity of that 


— 


county called the Wolds, is but a mean place, though 
nr Nang of its ferry over the harbour into 2 - 


perk The number of people conſtantly going to and returning 
; -oin Hull, and other places, occaſions conſiderable ſums of mo- 


ey to be ſpent, to the great benefit of many of the inhabitants ; 
but there is not any thing elſe that merits particular deſcription. 
It has a weekly-market on Monday; and is diſtant from London 


| 166 miles. 


At THORNTON, near Barton, was a noble convent for black 


canons, founded by William, Earl of Albemarle, in the reign of 


"hen. It was endowed with many valuable privileges, of 


which it remained in poſſeſſion till the diſſolution of religious 


monaſteries, when its annual revenues amounted to 390l. 178. 10d. 
reateſt part of this ſtately ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, and is 

now the ſeat of a private gentleman, who has fitted it up with 

ſome modern improvements. : 


BURTON, otherwiſe BurTON-STRATHER, is an agreeable. 
| town, fituated on the banks of the Trent, near its influx into the 


Humber. It appears exceeding romantic, there being tall trees 


before. moſt of the houſes, and behind, on a riſing ground, are 


many mills for grinding corp ; ſo that the whole preſents a very 
diverſified ſcene. The houſes in | | 
but there are two good pariſh- churches, one of which is built 
under a precipice, ſo that when it is ſeen at a diſtance, it appears 
like a tree, or the maſt of a ſhip. The weekly-market is on 


| Tueſday; and the town is diſtant from London 168 miles. 


At the confluence of the Trent and ſome other rivers near Bur- 
ton, is à tract of land, called THE ISLAND or AXHOLM. It is 
about ten miles long, though in many parts not above four in breadth. 
Among other villages in this track is one called ETWORTEH, 


where was formerly a monaſtery for Carthuſian monks, founded 


by the Earl of Nottingham. In latter times it received an 
indulgence from the pope, which extended to all pilgrims who 
came to viſit it. It continued to flouriſh till the diſſolution 
of religious houies, when its annual revenues amounted to 2001. 
but not the leaſt remains of it are now leſt. | 
At a village in this iſland, called HyRST, was a conven 
for black monks, founded in the reign of Henry I. but the build- 
ing has been long ſince entirely deſtroyed. 7 
GAINSBURGH, otherwiſe GA 1NSBOROUGH, is pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on the river Trent, near the borders of Nottinghamſhire. 
It is a place of great antiquity ; for in the ninth century the 
Daniſh barbarians landed here, and plundered all the inhabitants 
in the neighbourhood. It was at this place that Sweno, the 
Dane, was murdered by one of the Englith, who was never diſ- 
covered; and there is a chapel in the town, where it is ſaid many 
of the Danes were buried, but that muſt have been after they 
were converted to Chriſtianity, - which did not take place till the 
reign of Canute.. * 8 | 
Gainſborough at preſent is a large, populous, well-built town 
and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade by means of the 
Trent and the Humber, The church is a very handſome modern 
ſtruQure, built in 1735, beſides which there are ſeveral meetings 


for Proteſtant-Diſſenters. The market-place is exceeding hand- 


ſome, and ſhips of conſiderable burthen come up to the harbour. 
The weekly-market is on Tueſday; and the town is diſtant from 
London 150 mites. 3 | 

Near Gainſborough, at a village called MAR rox, are the re- 
mains of a Roman highway, in the neighbourhood of which 
have been found, at different periods, many coins and other an- 
tiquities, | 

Two miles from Gainſborough is a conſiderable village called 
HeywinGes, or HEVENYNGE, where one of the barons founded 
J 9 85 for monks of the Ciſtertian order in the reign of 

enry II. 3 = 

At another village, called CAMERINGHAM, was alſo an ancient 
priory for monks of the Premonſtratenſian order; but being 
ubjeQ to an abbey in Normandy, it was diſſolved in the reign 
of Henry VI. | : 

Not far from Cameringham is the village of ToxxsEv. This 
was formerly a very conſiderable place, and enjoyed many privi- 
leges, which were granted on condition that the inhabitants 
ſhould, whenever the king's ambaſſadors came that way, carry 
them down the Trent, in their own barges, into the Humber, 


and afterwards conduct them as far as York, It is at preſent a | 


— 


- 
28 * 


neral are but mean ſtructures, 


= 


or LINCOLN. 


very poor village, not containing any thing that deſerves particu- 


the reign of Henry I 
was an alien priory diſſolved in the reign of Henry VI. but 


end of the reign of Henry VI. He was inſtructed in 


4's 
lar notice, 


In the vicinity of Torkſey was anciently a nunnery founded 
by King John. A great part of it is ſtill ſtanding, from which 
- 77, rag to have been originally a magnificent and ſpacious , 

uilding. | | 
To the North-Eaſt of Torkſey is another village called STow. 

is a place of great antiquity, and ſaid to have been the ſeat of 
a biſhop before the cathedral was built at Lincoln, The church 
is a very handſome and ſpacious edifice; it is built in the form of 
a croſs, and the ſteeple, which is very lofty, was formerly much 
0 than it now is. BE DOTY 

iR rox, otherwiſe KiRTON-LinDSEY, is a place of great 
antiquity, and was formerly a very populous town; but it is now 
ſo decayed as hardly to deſerve the name of a village. The 
houſes are mean, nor is there any thing in the place that merits 
particular notice. It has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is 
diſtant from London 150 miles. | | | 

GL ANDFORD-BRIDGE, the laſt town we have to mention 


in Lincolnſhire, is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river 
Ankham. It is a very conſiderable place, and has man 
houſes, with a ſtone bridge over the river. It had formerly 


good 


a convent, or rather an hoſpital, ſubject to the abbey of Beverley 
in Yorkſhire ;/ but it has long ſince fell a prey to time. In this 
town are ſeveral good inns, but no public building that merits 
particular deſcription. The weekly-market is on Thurſday 
and the town is diſtant from London 156 miles. | | 
Not far from Glandford is a ſmall village called RucxHoLM, 
where was port a convent for black monks founded in 
. and at another village, called WiNGALL, 


no remains of either are now left. 

Near theſe is another village called Ou BV. It is a place of 
conſiderable antiquity, and many Roman coins have been found 
near it, though it does not appear to have been one of their ſta- 
tions. It was certainly,. however, in former times, of ſome 
Importance, though at preſent ſo inſignificant as not to contain 
any thing that deſerves particular notice. 

; >» 


BioGRAPHICAL HisTORY OF THE CounTY or LINCOLN. 


RIcHARD Fox, D. D. was born in this county in the latter- 
ammar- 
learning at a private ſchool, and finiſhed his ſtudies at the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge, after which he travelled into foreign parts. 
He reſided ſome time at Paris, where he became Bunk with 
Henry, Earl of Richmond, who was then an exile in France, 
and aſſiſted him with his advice in the meaſures to be taken 
for obtaining the crown of England. After the battle of Boſ- 
worth the king ſent for him home, advanced kim to ſeveral va- 
luable livings, and at length promoted him to the rich biſhopric 


of Wincheſter, which he enjoyed till he died. 


Dr. Fox was a man of great political knowledge, and aſſiſted 
Henry VII. with his counſel in the moſt weighty affairs, but on 
the acceſſion of Henry VIII. having recommended Wolſey to 
the king as a young man of great abilities, the artful cardinal 
ſoon ſupplanted his e e and even treated him with 
diſreſpet. This ungrateful conduct of Wolſey fo chagrined 
Fox, that he retired to his biſhopric, and ſpent the remainder of 
his days in works of charity. He founded two free-ſchools, one 
at Taunton in Somerſetſhire, and the other at Grantham in this 
county; but his greateſt work was, founding the noble college of 


 Corpus-Chriſti at Oxford. He lived to a great age, and died at 


Wincheſter in the year 1528. 

Joan Fox, who was born at Boſton in this county in 1517, 
was firſt inſtructed in the grammar-ſchool of that town, and 
finiſhed his ſtudies in Brazen-Noſe-College, Oxford. He dif- 
covered in his younger years a genius for poetry, and wrote ſeve- 
ral Latin pieces on religious ſubjects, but afterwards applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, to which the bent of his mind more 
powerfully inclined him. He took part with thoſe who ſupported 
the Reformation, for which he was expelled the univerſity, and 


obliged to become a private tutor to the ſons of a gentleman in 


the country. 
In the reign of Queen' Mary, during the perſecution, he fled 
for ſafety to Germany, where he remained til the acceſſion 


of Elizabeth, when he returned to England, and was preſented, 


by Secretary Cecil, to a prebendary in the cathedral-church of 
Saliſbury. He might have enjoyed other preferments, but being a 
irons Nea. eilt he could never be prevailed on to ſubſcribe 
the canons. He was, nevertheleſs, according to the concurring 


; teſtimony of his cotemporaries, a very quiet and peaceable man, 


and greatly diſapproved of the violence uſed againſt the Puritans. 
He died in London on the 18th of April 1587, and was buried 
in the church of St. Giles's, Cripplegate. | 
Of his works, the moſt celebrated is that entitled, Acts and 
Monuments of the Church ;”” beſides which, he wrote another, 

entitled, © Admonitio Reſtituandis.” .. 
WILLIAM CECIL, as great a ſtateſman as ever conducted the 
affairs of the 0 nation, was the ſon of Richard Cecil, Eſq. 
groom of the robes to Henry VIII. and was born at Bourne in 
NY | this 
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rior abilities. 


Will of Kin 


and not.in the quy rivy-con CEN. 
When Mary fucceeded, he was offered any foft under the 


with the profits ariſing | e 'nobi 
amounted at length to a conſiderable ſum. - The Earl of Suffo 


ſedentary way of life, he left the univerlity, 
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| his countyin 1591. He wis inſtruct grkmiiiar Jeiftig by 
4 private tutor, and when properly qualified was ſent to 1 +! 


verſity of Cambridge. He made fuch progrels in learning, that 
4 only e of age he read K Aufes both 5987 and 
philoſophy, not for wy ſalaryy but merely as a gentleman for his 
amuſement and exerciſe, * - , 
After finiſhing his ſtudies at the univerſity, he removed” to 


N e London, and applied himſelf to the common law; 
but he had not been long in this ſtation, when he was intröduced, 
by an accidental circumſtance, to the knowledge and favout 


of his ſovereign. Going one day to viſit his father at court, he 


entered into 2 diſpute, in Latin, with two Roman-Catholic” 
ieſts, and managed the argument with fo much dexterity and 


addreſs, that his antagoniſts, finding themſelves not able to con- 


tend with him, gave up the point, greatly diſpleaſed at his füpe- 
| This being made known to the king, he Tmmedi-" 

| b- ſent for youhg Cecil, and BALL Jim the reverſion of the 
Cul Co n 


. Cuſtos-Brevium in the Court of Common-Pleas.”* 1 
In e of Edward VI. he enjoyed ſeveral offices, and. 
was remarkably active in promoting the formation. On the 


death of Edward he ſupported, with great firmneſs, the title 


of the Princefs Mary; notwithſtanding the vigorous remonſtrances 


bol the Duke of Northumberland, Who endeayoutet tc engage 


him in the Lady TH Gray's intereſt. He figned; indeed; the 
Edward, difpoling of the crown to the Lady Jane; 
but this lie nor” By a witneſs of his majeſty's ſubſcription,” 
ity of à privy-counſellor. 00ND 

government, provided he would embrace the Roman-Catholic 
religion. This, however, was à condition with which he did 


not think proper to comply, and therefore was entirely out of 
public employment during the whole of that reign. © / 


Upon the acceſſion of Elizabeth, he was 0% ſecr retry 
of ſtate, and was the firſt perſon ſworn. of her privy-council. 


He had a conſiderable fhare in the ſettlement of religion, the 


reg 12 55 the coin of the kingdom, and in all the capital tran- 
ſactions that took place during the remainder of his life. In 


18671 he was created Baron of Burleigh, and the next year was 

| advanced to the important office of lord-high-treaſurer of Eng- 

land, the duties of which he-difcharged in ſuch a manner as will 
. be eee ages, as long as the hiftory of Eng- 
land is read, or the name of Elizabeth remembered. ' 


| He continued prime miniſter till his death, which Happened on 


the 4th of Auguſt 1398, to the great grief of many, but to none 
more than his ſovereign. Camden fays of this great ſtateſman, | 
He was one of thoſe few who lived and died with equal glory. 
Such a man, adds he, as, while others regard with admiration, 
I, aſter the ancient manner, am rather inclined to contemplate 
with the ſacred applauſe of filent venerationn? 


THOMAS SUTTON; Efq. was born At his father's ſcat in this! 


county in 1332. He was inftrufted in grammar-learning at 
'Eton-School, from whence he was ſent to. finiſh his ſtudies in 
John's-College, Cambridge. When he left the univerſity, he 
entered himſelf a ſtudent of Lincoln's-Inn ; but not reliſhing the. 
law, he went abroad to viſit foreign nations, and did not return 
to England till the death of Queen Marx. 
 , Ms. Sutton's father dying in 1562, he was left in poſſeſſion of 


lhe 


a very opulent eftate, and the Duke of Norfolk procured him the 


place of maſter-general of the ordnance in the Northern counties. | 


About the ſame time he married' a young lady with a great 
fortune, and having purchaſed of the Biſhop of Durham two 
manors, wherein were coal mines, he had them worked to great 
advantage, ſo that in a ſhort time he became extremely rich, and 
was faid to be poſſeſſed of more ready money that: any man 
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in England. 


' He then commenced merchant, which he carried on to great 
advantage through Bore, part of the commercial world, Which, 
rom his lending money to the nobility, 


having procured a grant from'the'crown of the diffolved Carthu- 
ſian monaſtery near Weſt-Smithfield, London, Mr. Sutton pur- 
chaſed it, and founded in its ſtead the noble hoſpital and ſchool, 
ſtill called the Charter-Houſe, the particulars of which we Have 
mentioned in our account of Middleſex. He died at Racker in 
1611, and was buried in the chapel of his hoſpital, where a hand- 
ſome monument was erected to his memor rr. 


ETE BRITISH TRAVELLER 


Hof Scotlan 


lens entered himſelf as a "private man on board 1 ,o 
Fheted gut to cruize on the coaſt of Spain. It was a, dert 
e Had an opportunity of diſplaying his cw 
7 the privateer attacked a rich thip of above three Hae tor 
burden, and took her after an obſtinate conteſt. tous 
With this ſhip they re 
been diſcarded b tis relatſons for leaving the univerſit dey 
the Telt of his life to the ſea, and roſe; by his es 6 
| intereſt; through all the inferior offices to the higheſt ebene 
e ben year of eech de correſponded with James 1 

K Scorfand, and;promiſed'to afliſt him with the fleet, fad am, © 
pofition been made to his acceſſion to the throne of England * 


. 


* 


; - 


under him, for he had'grea 


hie be vas next year appointed admiral of the Natrow.Ses 
| 7 


and vice-admiraF of the king's fleet. 
Monſon continued high in favour for a conſiderable tin 

till ſome envious perſons brought him under the royal difpleaſyr. ) 
But "by his. SSH” bitnfeff to the king of every baſe 
ſinustion that had been propagated againſt him, he recore-eg 1 
| ſovereign's affection. aA lived in honour and reputation til lis 
death, which happ#tied in 1643. He publiſhed curious elke. 


* 


'by moſt people in the naval line. 

| _Rrenauy Bssy, D. P. was born in this count) in 169; 
He was inſtructed in gratimar- learning at Weſtminſter- School 
from whence he was removed to Chriſt-Church, Oxford, where 
; he flpiſhed His ſtudies, and entered into ofders. His firſt prefer. 
ment in the church was the rectory of a ſmall country- pariſh, to 
wich he was promoted in 1699 ; but his great abilities were 


Int ſuffered” to remain Tong in obſcarity, for the very next 


year he was made head-maſter of Weſtminſter-School, which 
| office he-difcharged with the moſt diſtinguiſhed reputation for 


1 oſt of the nobility and gentry ſent their ſons to be educated 
nd he f eat abilities in judging of the natural 
/ inclinations of youth, and could readily diſcover to which of the 
N 2 _ ius incline} | 

At the Reſtoration he was appointed a prebendary of Weſt. 
münſter, and canon and dealer of Wells,” Theſe Ae 
he held rill his-death, which happened on the zth of April 1693. 
He was author of ſeveral grammatical treatiſes for the uſe of 
: ſcholars, and after his death a very handſome monument was 
etected in Weltminſter-Abbey to his memory. On the top 
of the tomb is a Bgure of him, drefſed in his gown; in his 
'right hand isa pen, and in his left a book open; beneath, on the 


e inſcription is elegantly written, and highly to his praiſe; it 


Sir EDMUND ANDERS0N, à very celebrated lawyer, was born 
in this county in the latter-end of the reign of Henry VIII. 
When he was properly} qualified for the univerſity, his friends 
ſent him to Lincoln-Colſege, where he ſtudied ſome time, and 
then entered himſelf a ſtudent in the Inner-Tempte, London. 


When be was called to the bar, he became very eminent as 


a counſellor, and Queen Elizabeth appointed him one of her 
ſerjeants. Ga the death of the learned Sir James Dyer, he Was 
appointed lord- cliief. juſtice of the Court of Common - Pleas; and 


this high office, he enjoyed: till his death, Which happebed in 
160 2 2 * ' W ; | ; . | N X E249, : 
: S Wil lin Mons, well known for his abilities in naval 


affairs, was the fon of Sir John Monſon; and born at his father's 
ſcat in this county in 1369. When he was properly qualified for 
the univerſity, "bis father ſent, him to Baliol-Coltege,. Oxford, 
where he remained about two years; eien, an Averſion to a 

unknown tohis 
3 50 


| intimates, that whatever fame the ſchool of Weſtminſter may 
| boaſt, and whatever advantages mankind may reap from thence 
in time to come, are all principally owing to the wiſe inſtitutions 


|; of this great man. 


HENRY Moy, an eminent divine, and Platonic philoſopher, 
| was born at Grantham in this county on the 12th of October 
1614. He was firit educated at Eton-School, and finiſhed his 
ſtudies in Chriſt-College, Cambridge, of which, after taking 
his degrees, he was appointed to a fellowſhip. _ | 

Being of a grave and contemplative turn, he confined himſelf 


entirely to a college-life, and took the greateſt pains to avoid 


every preferment in the church, that might oblige him to quit 
his retirement. Biſhoprics were offered him both in England 
and Ireland; but he would not, by any means, accept of them: 
his friends, without diſcovering their intentions, once drew him 
to Whitehall, in order to kiſs his majeſty's hand for an Engliſh 
biſhopric; but he had no ſooner learned their deſign, than he 
; ſuddenly ſtopt ſhort, and could not be prevailed on to proceed a 
| ſtep further. He at length, however, accepted of a prebendſhip 
in the church of Glouceſter ; but this he did only with a view 
of conferring it upon Dr. Edward Fowler, who, accordingly, by 
his intereſt, obtained it ſoon after. He was a member of the 
| Royal-Society, both before and after its eſtabliſhment by the 
royal charter; and contributed, by his writings, to raiſe that 
learned body to fame. | 


|| | Biſhop Burnet, who knew him well, ſays, he was a learned 


; Chriftian' philoſopher; and endeavoured to place all religious mat- 
ters in a clear point of view, fo that the true principles of 
it might be intelligible to the meaneſt capacity. He was cer- 
| tainly a very pious man, and his Dialogues on the Love of God, 


the Imn ity of the Soul, and other ſubjects, ſhew that 

he was wrapt up, as it were, in the love of divine things. He 

died on the iſt of September 1687, aged ſeventy- three. 

. SIMON PATRICK, an eminent divine and learned writer, ws 
born at Gainſborough in this county in 1626. He received his 
firſt education at the free-ſchool of that town, from whence 

he was ſent to Queen's-College, Cambridge, where he Hnilhed 

his ſtudies, and entered into orders. His firſt preferment was 
the living of Batterſea, to which he was preſented by Sir Walter 
St. John, and when the a& of Uniformity took place in 1669, 
he was promoted to the rectory of St. Paul, Covent-Garden, 
where he became a moſt celebrated preacher. | 

He Was gr afterwards to the deanery of Peterborough; 

and when King James attempted to eſtabliſh Popery, Dr Patrick 

became an advocate for the — 

ings and ſermons. e e, eee, e. 

after the Revolution took place, he was promoted'o 


returned to England, and Monſon hay; 9 


tion of tracts on naval affairs, which have been greatly eſteemed 


petal are a variety of books, and at the top his family arms. 
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—ecnicbheſter, and ſome of the bithops refuſing to take 
wo WY government, he was tranſlated ok fee * Ely. 
Di, Pure Commentary. on the Hiſtorical Books of the Old 
and p! 3 7s juſtly admired, and his devotional writings have 
Tn great ervice to the cauſe of religion. He died at Ely 
oy” | gilt of May 1795» aged eighty-one. 

The celebrated Sir ISAAC NEewrToON was born at Woolſtrope 
10 this county, the a th of December 1642. He. was firſt edu- 
in the free-ſchool of Grantham, and afterwards ſent to 
Trinity-College, Cambridge, under the learned Dr. Barrow. He 


Upon the pla e raging 


was undoubtedly a man both of great learning 


progreſs in the mathematics, which he applied to 
les of the Carteſian ſyſtem, and diſcovered the vanity / 


| 


from a tree, which led him to a 


the garden, ſtudying the nature of gravity, he ſaw ſome pears fall 
tree, whic to apply the mathematics to every 
propoſition in philoſophy; and ſoon after he publiſhed his Prin- 
cipia, a book juſtly admired by the learned in every nation 
of Europe. He was appointed profeſſor of mathematics in the 
room of Dr. Barrow, and in two 


different parliaments repre> 
ſented the univetſity of Cambridge. | 


In the year 1705 he received the honour of knighthopd, and 


was appointed warden of the Mint. On the acceſſion of George 1. 
he was continued in office, and Queen Caroline, then princeſs of 
Wales, often ſent for him, and ſpent many hours in his cöm- 
pany. He died on the 2cth of March 1786, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age. His body, after lying in ſtate in the Jeruſalem- 
Chamber, was conveyed into Weſtminſter-Abbey, and interred 
on the left hand of the entrance into the choir, where a mol} 
ſuperb monument was afterwards erected to his memory. 


mother's houſe at Woolſtrope, where one day, as he was fitting in invention, and the Royal Society choſe him their preſident. - 
AN ACCU RATE LIST or THE FAIR S in Tyis COUNTY. 
5 Places. . Months. bar Articles ſold. | | Places. Months. {Days Articles ſold. : 
ME ITE, Whit- Tueſday Fol Y | 888. duels. * e 
Barton Trin. Thurſd. — | Cattle | Market-Deeping Wedneſ.before Horſes & timber 
Belton —U— September. — 12 5 Hemp, flax, &c. | . | | Lammas oo. | | i 
0 May.. ... . . 4 | Sheep | i | Oitoder..-- [10] - ; 
Boſton . - . . 4 | Auguſt.. ..... | 11 | Town-Fair Market-Raſen..... 6] Horned cattle 
| 55 December. . —Horſes Meſlingham .... . - - Trin. Monday | — Merchants goods 
| | March. 12 I] Navenb ASUS «oe 18 | Horſes 
Bourne | og 2455 6 Cattle and horſes aVENDY. e October. | 17 Sheep and ſwine | 
> OD er 29 b 9 Au Rt 1 ? | 4 
Bring 1 | 16 | Horſes | Augu N 25 | 
5 . 12 | Sheep and horſes | 7 We Cattle, & clothin 
Burg | Cattle and, wear- Partney ... . .. . . 4 Sep 9 8 19 of all ſorts . 
urg 25 1 2 8 55 
| 8 July | 1|Sh ta hg | October ” | } 8 
| —— eep | | 19 | 
Caſtor * „ 1 Ditto and cattle . July 3 10 Horſes and goods 
| 5 uguſt 1 ; ow-Monday | — | 
Colby. += «5-5-5 Monday before Proc and cattle || ' | Eaſter- Mond. — | Horn. cat. & ſheep 
ä October. | 10 | „ { | Whit-Monday | — J | | | 
Couthorde July 1 5 2 8 — | 2 3 12 2 
Crowland cd ptember.... | 4 | Cattle, &c. ctober...... | 10| Cattle and ſheep 
a | [ | Laſt Monday | | 2 5 C 8 27 Hemp and 3 
Crowle... September. 2 Poe. hemp, & flax [| Spalding. On e 
| November | 22 | September.... | 25 | 
| Hemp and flax 
EEE May... | 26 | Horſes, flax, & hemp December | 17 b 
| © e 17 | Horſes only Monday before I 
Donnington . September 6] Cattle, flax, & hemp Whit- Mon. — | 
0 | : | ee . 17 3 1 . | wg aſter | | | | 
mpwort n...... September.. . . | 9 Cattle, flax, emp 1tt o | — | 
* : C | Alſh-Wednefſd. | — Soilſbpyy Monday fortn. „All ſorts of cattle} 
Palm-Moaday - Herſes and ſheep I _-- _ Wit. and clothing | 
5 12 | Ditto | Sunday ...- | — | 
Falkingham . (June 16 Cattle and horſes Sec. * | 
ih 3 3] Hemp, hard ware, &c. Hom | injJuly ....|— 7 
| November.. | 10 e. cattle, and Stainton „„ ON. 5 - - | 29 Hemp and ſheep 
| 3 | 22 goods | ” | 1 uelday before 9 5 
Fillin gan — |—] Pizs 8 12 1 
Gainborugh... {| Ger. =] \ Cunt, hcp 8e. WS |_| 
©» | Fifth Monday Cattle, horſes, and | and Monday J 
| | in Lent .... , ſheep | bef. Auguſt | — 
1 Holy-Thurſd. — Sheep and horſes Stamford... . 4 Mid-Lent- | Haberdaſhery 
A A 10 ] Monday ... | — 
October... . . |26 You and horſes ou before ? 
December. | 17 - 12 | | Horſes and ſtock 
Grimfby........4 Japtember. . 45 | Hors auge. all fer, 
S — Or , PEEL EY. 
. Jul e Merchants goods November 8 
* y 9 a 5 
. 17 Stockwith ... -. . - . | September... 4 | Horſes and cattle 
Holbeach.......4 | Second Tueſd. Horſes 3 „„ 10 Ditto 
in Sept. 5 | " | Firſt Tueſday | 
Horn- Caſile. . 4 1 22 P pitto and cattle Swineſhead in June... . | — | Horſes, cat. ſheep 
Auguſt 3 21 October. 2 201 2 bf 
: 1 | Swinſtead | 10 | Sheep 
Kirton „ * = OY | Pp | Carte and goods T ſhall | May — —ä—ũ—ä—köũ bb | 14 Horſes, cattle, 
Second Tueſd. | |) | SUEORBL «oo.  >tember....]25| { cloth, &c. 
after April.. | 12 Ton . | Whit-Monday | — | Merchants goods 
July 3 5 | 3 | . 4 Third Saturday Cattle 
Lincoln ........4 | Firſt Wedneſ- | Þ Horſes, cat. ſheep a in May. — | 
day after Sep- * | | Wainfleet —— 2 4 July ——— LON 5 Ditto 
tember | 12 | [Auguſt ..... 4 
| November. |28| ( | Octob 1 .. — | Sh 
| * 24 | W -. 115 or nonnc 14 | Cattle and goods 
1 | Auguſt.....-c | 16 \ Sheep Winterton..... 7 — 5 | Merchants goods 
b f 1 ſ HEY Aa 2 Sheep 
4 | Decemb ＋ | 3 Hor es | . — 4 Odo ber. 3 17 Horned cattle | 
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1 N NOT TI NGH AM 8 HI RE, ſituated in the Provinte and Dioceſe of York, is 


— 


* 


Bounded by 


Extends 


Contains 


| 


Sends to Parliament Eight 
Members. 


—— * ** 


Lincolnſhire, on the Eaſt. 
| Derbythire, on the Welt. 
Yorkfhire, on the North. 

Leiceſterſhire,” on the South. 


th 


= | 6 "II a 


And is 


In length from North to South 


about forty-three miles. 


In breadth from Eaſt to Weſt 


about twenty-four miles. 


ference. 


110 miles in circum- 


94 Vicarages, 
168 Pari ſhes, 
450 Villages, 


8 Hundreds, or Wapentakes, 
and two Liberties, 


9 Market-Towns, 


And near 18, ooo houſes. 


The County, 
Nottingham, 

Eaſt- Redford, 
Newark, 


Two for each. 
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TRE NATURAL HISTORY OF THIs Cob TY, 


| T HE air of Nottinghamſhire is as pure and healthy as any in 
| The ſoil is of different qualities, from whence 
the county is divided into two parts, by. different denominations. 
The Eaſt-ſide, which. is very fruitful in corn and paſture, is called 
the Clay, and is ſubdivided into two parts, by the names of the 


England. 


N 


I! 


| 


North-Clay and the South-Clay : and the Weſtern part of the 
county, which is, in general, woody, .or barren, is called the 
Sand; it principally conſiſts of a large foreſt, named Sherwood, 
in which are ſeveral towns, villages, and gentlemen's ſeats. The 
firſt time we find this foreſt mentioned is in the reign of Henry II. 
and was famous for being the head-quarters of that daring robber 
Robin Hood and bis colleagues. When it became the propel 
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THE CUUNTY or. N OTTIN GH A M. 


of the crown, it was under the management of the ſheriff; of 
the county. At preſent the officers belonging to it are, a warden, 
his lieutenant and ſteward, a bow-bearer, a ranger, four verdu- 
reis, twelve regarders, and twelve keepers, all of whom are under 
the chief foreſter. Beſides theſe, there are feveral wood wards for 
every townſhip within the foreſt, and one for every principal 
wood. It abounds with wood and coals, and there are ſeveral 
quarries of an exceeding good ſtone, which is uſed by the inha- 
bpitants in laying the floors of their dwellings. | 

The Eaſtern parts of Nottinghamſhire aftording excellent paſ- 
turage, produce abundance of tine cattle; and the crops of corn 
are eſteemed equal in quality to any in England. There is like. 
wiſe plenty of fowl; and the rivers produce great quantities 
of various kinds of fiſh. The principal rivers in this county arc, 
the Trent, the Idle, and the Erwaſh. 

The Trent has been already mentioned as riſing in Stafford- 
ſhire, and dividing the county. of Leiceſter from that of Derby. 
It afterwards runs from the South-Weſt to the North-Eaſt of this 
county, and falls into the Humber on the borders of Lin- 
colnſhire. The Idle riſes near Mansfield in this county, and 
running North-Eaſt, falls into the Dun near its influx into 
the Humber. The Erwaſh divides this county from Derbyſhire, 
and falls into the Trent a few miles North-Eaſt of Derby, 

The manufactures of Nottinghamſhire are ſtockings, glaſs, 
and carthen ware, and it 1s remarkable for having excellent ale; 
all of which articles are not only ſent to London, but to various 

arts of the kingdom. The inhabitants of Nottinghamſhire are 
in general well diſpoſed, and very affable to ſtrangers; which is 
owing to the many opportunities they have of converſing with 
people from various parts of the Kingdom. 


A D#scrIeTIVE AccouxtT OF THE BoRouUGHs, CoR- 
PORATIONS, I OWNS, VILLAGES, AND OTHER REMARK- 
ABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


NoTTINGHAM, which is the capital of the county, and gives 
name to it, is a handfome and populous town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on a rocky hill on the North-ſide of the river Trent. From 
a variety of circumſtances, it is ſuppoſed to be as old as any 
piace in the kingdom. Some of our antiquarians have imagined, 
that caves and places of retirement were dug here in the rocks 
before the arrival of Cæſar; but it is moſt reaſonable to conclude 
that the town was firit made conliderable when the Romans ſub- 
dued the Coritani, and as a retreat during the wars with the Bri- 
gantes. 

It is not certainly known whether it continued to make 
any figure after the Romans ſubdued the Britons ; but when the 
Mercian kingdom was ſettled, it became one of their ſtrongeſt 
forts, as appears from its being beſieged and taken by the Danes 
but they were driven from it by Alfred, who obliged them to 
promiſe they would depart the kingdom. In about two years 
aſter, the Danes retu; vis, with new reinforcements, and ſeized on 
the town; but they were ſoon after driven from it, and forced to 


retire into Northumberland. At that time the only fortification | 


fer the defence of this important place was a caltle ; but ſoon 
after the death of Alfred, his fon, Edward the Elder, encom- 
palicd it with a ſtrong wall, of which there are not at this time 
any remains, only that the names of the gates are ſtill preſerved, 
in thoſe of the ſtreets which they lead to. 

The Conqueror, or his natural ſon, William de Peveral, 
rebuilt the caſtle, and from that time, till the wars between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, it was conſidered as a place 
of great ſtrength; but having ſuffered conſiderably from both the 
contending parties, Edward IV. began to rebuild and enlarge 
it, and his brother Richard completed the work. 

In 1194, Richard I. held a parliament in this caſtfe, before 
he went on his romantic expedition to the continent: and it was 
hac that his brother King John ordered twenty-eight Welch gen- 
men to be hanged, becauſe their countrymen had taken 
up arms againſt the Englith, contrary to articles which had been 
a ed on | | 

During the reign of Edward III. when Mortimer, the Ear! 
ol March, had rendered himſelf odious to all ranks of people, 
lcrecning himſelf under the authority of the queen-mother, the 
king found it neceſſary, for the ſecurity of his government, to 
give him up as a facrifice to the injured Jaws ot his country. 
At this time Mortimer, with the queen-mother, reſided in Not- 
ingham-Caſtle ; but the king having ſent private notice to Sir 

iam Montague, that knight took with him a body of armed 
mea, and went ſecretly through a long ſubterraneous paſſage cut 
in ite rock, with which the carl was unacquainted, and getting 
io the caſtle, found him, with the Biſhop of Lincoln, ſitting in 
inc queen's apartment, attended by ſeveral ſervants, who made a 
Rrowg reſiſtance ; but two of them being flain, the reſt were 
Ben priſoners, and Mortimer was ſent up to London, where 
> ought to his trial, he was tound guilty, and executed on 
_ omen e at a place near Weſt-Smithficld, then called 
"cy 3 ſubterraneous paſſage, Which is without the 
7 _ caſtle walls, was probably made long before the taking 

„wertimar, and intended to relieve the caſtle with men and 
3 in caſe the town ſhould be in the poſſeſſion of an 
* but from the before mentioned circumſtance, it obtained 

name of Mortimer's-Hole, which it has retained ever ſince. 


* 


| 


David Bruce, King of Scotland, who had been taken priſoner 


| 


3 
— 
at the battle of Durham, in the ſame reign, was confined here 
before he was removed to London, and the people ſtil!l thew 
a piece of carving ſaid to have been done by him, but that 
Is very improbable, as he was then il of his wounds. The moſt 
reaſonable conjecture is, that it was carved by one ok his French 
ſervants, 
The caſtle is ſituated on a ſteep rock, and the ſtrength of 
its fortifications rendered it impregnable by ſtorm, though, in 
the barons wars, it was once taken by ſurpriſe. In the civil- 
wars, Charles I. ſet up his ſtandard here: but it became afters 
wards a garriſon for the parliament. From the Rutland family 
{to which it was given before the civil-wars) it came by the 
mother's ſide, to the Duke of Buckingham, and he fold it to 
William Cavendith, Marquis, and afterwards Duke of New- 
caltle, his nobleman pulled down the old ſtructure, and laid 
the foundation of the preſent, which was finiſhed in 1679. 
Nottingham is at preſent not only one of the beſt towns in 
England, but in many reſpects ſuperior to ſome of our cities. 
The ſituation is truly delightful, and in the principal ſtreet are 
many tine houſes, with lofty columns in the fronts, which make 
them appear exceeding handſome. The ſtreets are broad, open, 
and well payed, and being on an eminence, they are always ex- 
ceeding clean. The whole town is undermined with caverns of 
an atnazing depth and extent; fo that it is even queſtioned 
whether all the buildings on the ſurface of the rock would fill 
up the vacancies beneath. Hence the cellars cut in the rocks 
are frequently as deep as the higheſt houſes ; and in digging for 
joundations of new houſes, there have been ſometiinies dif- 
covered ſpacious caverns before unknown: ſome of them are 
ſaid to have been arched in a regular manner, to have been ſup- 


ported by columns, and to have had a communication with 


each other by vaflages leading to parts very diſtant. 

This town has three parith-churches, all built in the Gothic 
taſte, but excecding handſome. St. Mary's is in the form of a 
cathedral, but. the uniformity of the ſtructure has been lately 
ſpoiled by taking down the Weſt front, and erecting a new one 
in the Doric order. The organ is exceeding fine, {upported by 
four columns of the Ionic order, and in the tower is a ring of 
ten good bells. The altar-piece of St. Peter's is fincly adorned 
with, paintings, and on the Weſt-end is a lofty ſpire, with a 
ring of eight bells. The other church is dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, and although a ſmall ſtructure, yet is exceeding neat, 
being built of brick, taced with ſtone. - Beſides the churches, 
there are no leſs than eight meetings for Proteſtant-Diſſenters, 
molt of which are not only ſpacious, but very elegant buildings. 

The town-hall, which is a noble edifice, ſupported by pillars 
in the Tuſcan order, is built on a very elegant plan, and in it 
the ſeſſions, aſſiæes, and county-courts are held; but this edifice, 
like many others, owes its magnificent appearance to an acci- 
dent. In the reign of George I. Powis, one of the juitices of 
the King's-Bench, being here at the allizes, was delivering 


his charges to the grand-jury, when one of the beams, ſupporting. 


the room where the crown-butineſs was tranſacted, gave way, 
and all the people ran in confuſion out of the court, amongſt 
whom was the ſheriff, who took to his heels with the greateſt 
expedition, crying out, © Will nobody take care of the judge!“ 
Juttice Powis was very aged and infirm, but he made ſhift to 
hobble off the bench, and as ſoon as he found himſelf in ſafety, 
ordered the town to be fined in a conſiderable ſum for not keep- 
ing the hall in proper repair. From that circumitance, and an 


ablolute rule from the Court of King's-Bench, the inhabitants 


were under the neceſſity of erecting the preſent ſtructure, which 
is executed in ſo maiterly a manner, that there is no great reaſon 
to {ear the judges, when there, will be in any danger for the 
future. 

The market-place is one of the largeſt, handſomeſt, and beſt 
ſupplied of any in England. On one ide of it is a range of 
very lofty buildings, under which is a broad and handſome 
piazza, called the Exchange, where the principal inhabitants 
meet to tranſact buſineſs. In the centre of the building is a 

ediment, in which is a very large clock, and on the apex 
ſtands the ſtatue of Juſtice. At the other end of the market- 
place is a very handſome croſs; it is an open building, with a 
dome, ſupported by ſix lofty Doric pillars, with an aſcent on 
each fide, by ſtone ſteps, which encotnpaſs it. | 

Beſides this, there are two other market-places, one of which 
is called the Hen-Crots, where there is a very lofty column, 
placed on ſteps ;. and there is another market-place in a different 
part of the town. Here is a handſome ſtone bridge over the 
river Trent, conſiſting of nineteen arches; but as the giver 
often overfiows its banks, great part of the road on each fide 


is raiſed by planks of oak, and properly railed in, for the ſecurity 


of foot-paſſengers. The town is well ſupplicd with water by a 
ciſtern of a prodigious ſize and depth, cut out of the ſolid rock 
on a hill ſomewhat higher than the town, to which the water 19 
raiſed by an engine placed on the banks of the Leen, and from 
the above ciſtern every houſe in the town is furniſhed with 

water. | 
The greateſt ornament of the town, however, which is the 
caſtle, is ſeated at the Weit-end of it, and is inacceſſible any 
other way than from the town. From the outer-lodge there ig 
a gradual aſcent tor a conſiderable diſtance, and then ſeveral 
| noble 
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1 


noble flights of ſteps leading up to it, with a coach - way gradually | 
winding to the top of the rock. The building is of ſtone, and 
exceeding magnificent. The principal front is of ruſtic, adorned 
with. columns and pilaſters of the Corinthian order. In the 
centre.is an equeſtrian ſtatue of the Marquis of Newcaſtle, 
placed in a E og under which, two flights of ſteps, adorned - 
with handſome baluſtrades, lead up to the principal entrance. 
. Round this noble ſtructure is a conſiderable ſpace paved with 
lag ſtones, and ſecured by a wall capped with ſtone, to prevent | 
any danger from the precipice, which ſurrounds. a conſiderable 
part of the building. The view from it over the town, the 
river, and the neighbouring country, exceeds imagination, and 
the park, which 1s below, exhibits ſuch a variety of ſcenes as 
fills the mind of the beholder with wonder and admiration. In 
one part of the park is a range of caves hewn out of the ſolid 
rock, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been cut by the ancient Britons, 
but, more probably, by the Danes, as places where they ſe- 
cdbreted their booty when they ravaged this part of the country. 
There is alſo a church here cut out of the ſolid rock, in the 
ſame manner as that of the holy ſepulchre at Jeruſalem. The 
Whole is plainly the work of art, and the pillars have ſome 
diſtant reſemblance of the Gothic architecture: there is an 
2 above, which ſeems to have anſwered the purpoſe of a | 
eeple. 1 | | 
South of the town are a great number of theſe ſubterranequs | 
caves, with ſmall huts over them, inhabited by the poorer ſort of 
people. In one of the avenues, on the Eaſt-ſide, is a fine walk | 
to a genteel coffee-houſe, built on an eminence, to which there 
is an aſcent by a flight of ſteps; and the whole is ſurrounded by 
a terrace covered with trees, which gives it the appearance of a. 
hanging wood. In the town is a play-houſe, and wo handſome 
aſſembly- rooms; and in Sherwood-Foreſt are annual horſe-races: 
this being one of the twelve towns where the king's plate of an 
hundred guineas is run for. . 
The foundations in the town of Nottingham are, a noble free- 
ſchool founded in the reign of Henry VIII. where Ar 
are qualified for the univerſity; and two charity-ſchools, in 
9 children of both ſexes are clothed and educated. 
There are alſo no leſs than nine alms-houſes for aged perſons, one 
of which, called the New-Hoſpital, was built at the expence of 
John Collins, Eſq. and endowed with apartments for twenty- 
four poor aged men and women, who have each an allowance 
of two ſhillings per week, beſides coals. | 
| 


he 


Several gentlemen of fortune conſtantly reſide in this town, 
which is not to be wondered at when we conſider the neatnefs 
ol the place, with the proſpe& from the ſtreets over the fields, 
and the winding of the Trent, which is delightful beyond imagt- 
nation. The Lady _— Wortley Montague compares this town | 
to Nieumegen in Guelderland, and it muſt be acknowledged 
that there is a ſtriking ſimilarity, though the preference muſt be 
given to this place. It is a county of itſelf, and governed by a 
mayor, recorder, ſix aldermen, two ſheriffs, two coroners, and 
two chamberlains, with a town-clerk, and other proper officers. |þ 
Their privileges are very extenſive, and the magiſtrates are always 
dreſſed in ſcarlet when they appear officially in public. . The 
trade of the town chiefly conſiſts in making ſtockings, and there 
are ſeldom leſs than five or fix thouſand frames conſtantly em- 
ployed; nor is it leſs celebrated for the great quantities of earthen 
veſſels made here, both of which articles are not only ſent to moſt 
parts of the Britiſh dominions, but alſo to various nations on the | 
continent: they likewiſe carry on a great trade in making 
malt. It has two good weekly-markets, held on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays; and is diſtant from London 120 miles. 

To the Weſt of Nottingham, about a mile and a half, is a 
village called LENTON, formerly famous for a ſtately abbey. | 
founded ſoon after the Conqueg#®for monks of the Benedictine 
order. It was endowed with many valuable privileges, and re- 
mained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to 329l. 15S. 10d. At the ſame place was 
alſo a convent for Carmelite friars, with an hoſpital for aged 

_ perſons; but not any remains of either are now viſible. 
Many Roman coins were dug up a few years ago at a village 
called WII FORD, on the oppoſite ſide of the Tron, molt of 
which were of the emperors of Rome. | | 
To the South of this place is a village called BAR TON, near 
which is a hill; and on the top of it are the remains of a Roman 
camp. where at different periods many coins have been found. 

On the South- ſide of the Trent, about three miles from Not- 
tingham, is a ſmall village called Hol M-PIERTOxT, near which | 
is the fine ſeat of the late Duke of Kingſton. It is a moſt noble 
ſtructure, and ornamented with a very extenſive park and delight- 
ful gardens. ES: 
. Three or four miles from Nottingham is the country ſeat be- 
| Jonging to the ancient family of Clifton. It is pleaſantly ſituated 
on a ns ground, from whence there is an extenſive , proſpect ] 

over the I rent and the adjacent country. The houfe was a 
few years ago repaired in the molt elegant manner, and the gar- 
dens and plantations are laid out with the greateſt elegance and 
taſte. 8 | 3 
At WoLLaATON is the ſeat of Lord Middleton. It is a 
noble ſtructure, and eſteemed one of the beſt Gothic houſes in 
England. It was built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and is | 


"YR 


— 
* 


| GoTHam, the inhabitants of which have been 


not any remains of it are now left. 


place of conſiderable antiquity ; for the epithet New was gel 


Lincoln, built a ſtrong caſtle here on the ſpot where another 


reduce this caſtle; but hearing that the king was coming to fe 
| eve it with a great army, he retreated; and the king halls 


| where, ſeeing every thing in a manner loſt, he died of grief. 


En, and 
| — who was gone to another place, drew up his 4 
| - | 


wholly of free-ſtone, with an 'extenſive park a 22 
rdens, encloſed by a lofty wall. The "Foals wk 
tiniſhed in the form of a grotto, and curiouſly adorne 1 0 ts 


paintings, large elegant looking-glaſſes, and ſhell-work. th 


Not far from the village of KNIVERTON, in the ſam. he 

bourhood, is the ſeat of Sir Charles Molineux. It is a very 178 

ſome ſtructure, built on an eminence, from whence ares” 
S2 


{ .proſpeQ both extenſive and delightful. 


ear ſeven miles from Nottingham is a Village called 
. : | *. for ages 0 
ironically called the Wiſe Men of Gotham. The place . 
tains nothing worthy of a particular deſcription. IM 

At BEAUVALE, a village near Nottingham, was a prio 
Carthuſian monks, founded in the reign of Edward III. * *. 
endowed with many valuable privileges, of which it remained 0 
poſſeſſion till the diſſolution of religious houſes; when its 2. 
revenues amounted to 1291. but not any remains of the b 
are now viſible. * 

At another village, called FELLEy, near the above, there y. 
alſo a convent for black canons. It was founded in the rei l 
of Henry 11. and remained till the diffolution of rc 
houſes, when its revenues amounted to 4ol: 198. 1d. per a 

At LAxc AR, a village within a few miles of Nottingham 
is the ſeat of Lord Howe. It is an exceeding handſome {true 
and adorned with molt delightful gardens, and an extenſive park, 

BixGHAM is a very neat town, though ſmall, and us; 
formerly of great repute for a collegiate church founded ſocn 
after the Conqueſt ; but it underwent the fate of other religious 
houſes, and not a * veſtige of it is now to be ſeen, The 
town does not at 7 ent contain any thing remarkable, nor ha 
it any public buildings, except an old Gothic church, and 1 
charity-{chool for children of both fexes; but the living, though 
only a vicarage, is of conſiderable value. The weekly-mari' 
is on Thurſday; and the town is diſtant from London 108 
miles. | | 

Formerly there was an hoſpital at a village called Sroxt 
near Bingham, for the reception of the aged and infirm; * 


annual 
Wliding 


One of the barons in the reign of Henry IT. founded an abbey 
for canons of the order of St. Auguſtine at a village called Ski- 
FORD, which in latter times received conſiderable benefaRQions: 
and at the diſſolution of religious houſes its revenues Ven 
valued at 252]. 14s. 1d. per annum. | 

Near Bingham, is BRIDO ORD, a very ancient village on 
the banks of the Trent, where are fome- remains of a camp, ſup- 
poſed to have been thrown up by the Romans, from, there having 
been found, at different periods, coins, urns, and other antiquities, 

At a place called WiLLOUGHBY there are alſo ſome ruins 
of an ancient camp, which was probably firlt thrown up when 
the Romans quitted this country. | 

The laſt place we have to mention in this neighbourhood is 


| BUNNEY, or BONEY, in which is the ſcat of+ Sir Thomas 


Parkyns, Bart. It is a ſtrong heavy building, but has a good 

ark walled round, and well ſtocked with deer. The late Sir 
1 was well ſkilled in wreſtling, and took pleaſure in teach. 
ing that art to others: he even publiſhed a book on that ſubjed, 
which he dedicated to King George I. It is remarkable that, 
ſome years before his death, he had his coffin made, and de- 

olited in the church, where his monument was alſo erected, 
and on it placed his ſtatue in the character of a wreſtler ready to 
encounter his antagoniſt. He applied to ſeveral perſons tora 
monumental inſcription, alluſive to his favourite diverſion, and 
at length made choice of one, which is engraved on the monu- 


ment. It is written in Latin, the tranflation of which runs 


thus: | 
« Atlength he falls, the long—long conteſts o'er, - 


% And Time has thrown, whom none e'er threw before; 
« Yet boaſt not, Time, thy victory, for he 
« At laſt ſhall rife again, and conquer thee.” 


NEwaARK UPON TRENT (fo called from its ſituation on that 
river, where it forms an iſland by a diviſion of the ſtream) 13 


it in the reign of King Stephen, when Alexander, Biſhop of 


had formerly ſtood. During the wars between King John and 
the barons, this caſtle held out for the king, and by frequenl 
ſallies plundered and waſted the neighbouring country. I 
Earl of Lincoln, who commanded for the barons, was ſent 00 


purſued him through the marſhes into Lincolnſhire, loſt ga 
numbers of his men, which obliged him to return to the cal 


Upon the civil wars breaking out in the laſt century, the Du 
of Newcaſtle placed a ſtrong garriſon in this caſtle for the iq 
but Lord Willoughby of Parham and Sir John Meldrum k 
ſreged it with an army of 5000 men, which obliged the big 
ſend his nephew, Prince Rupert, from Cheſter to aſſiſt tb gi 
riſen. The prince advanced to Newark with an army of 5 

A ˖[ that commanded in the room of W. 
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| 3 him. The battle was vigorouſly diſputed 
order * day, when night put an end to the conflict, 
aneh the prince reſolved to renew as ſoon as the morning ar- 
be | 
rived. 8 n at rat 
6 retreat over the bridge in the night, and avoid coming 
1 gement till he could have a reinforcement of men. 
to 7 * he came to the bridge, he found the guard he had left 
_ e were run away, and the place in poſſeſſion of the king's 
Pag us critically circumſtanced, and ſurrounded by the king's 
he ſent a meſſenger. to the prince, deſiring to enter into a 


army, which was granted, and the men were ſuffered to march 


le 6 | a 
* y their arms and accoutrements ; but all the artillery and | 


t 
3 33 were ſeized for the uſe of the king. 


Moſt of this caſtle is ſtill ſtanding, and is both a ſtately and 
handſome ſtructure. The. walls are of a prodigious ſtrength, 
and the towers, which are very lofty, were formerly crowned 
with battlements, according to the methods of fortification prac- 
tiſed in ancient-times, before the uſe of gunpowder was known. 


Newark at preſent is both a flouriſhing and populous town, with | 


a bridge over the river, and a handſome market- place. The 
-hurch is a noble Gothic ſtructure, with fine painted glaſs in the 
windows, and is eſteemed one of the largeſt and handſomeſt 

ariſh churches. in the kingdom. Near it is a free-ſchool, 
well endowed; and there 1s alſo a charity- ſchool, in which thirty- 
fix boys are taught and clothed. As the town is a great thororigh- 
fare to the North, it contains many good inns, and the buildings 


and ſtreets are handſome and regular. It was formerly encom- | 


maſſed with a wall, but not any remains of it are now viſible. 

This place was firſt incorporated by Edward VI. but Charles II. 
in conſideration of their loyalty to his father, renewed their char- 
ter, and enlarged their privileges: It is at preſent under the 

vernment of a mayor, recorder, and twelve aldermen, with a 

' comman-council of the principal inhabitants; and it ſends two 
rreſentatives, who are choſen by all the inhabitants paying ſcot 
and lot. It has a weekly-market on Wedneſday; and is diſtant 


from London 123 miles. 


At COLLINGHAM, a village near Newark, are the remains of 


a Roman highway; and in its neighbourhood have been found | 


many coins of the latter emperors of Rome, 

SOUTEWELL is a very old town on the banks of a ſmall ſtream 
called the Greet, which falls into the Trent about two miles 
from the town. It is particularly famous for its church, which 


is both parochial and collegiate, and is ſaid to have been founded 


by Paulinus, the firſt Archbiſhop of York, about 630. It con- 
tinued to flouriſh till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when it 
was ſurrendered: to the king, but afterwards incorporated by 
a charter with many privileges, which were confirmed by Queen 
Elizabeth and James I. On the 5th of November 1711, it was 
ſet on fire by lightning, and moſt of the wood-work conſumed, 
with a fine organ, and a ſet of excellent bells, the whole loſs of 
which amounted to 4oool. It was, however, ſoon after repaired, 
beautified, and fitted up in the manner it now appears. This 
ſtructure is built in the form of a croſs, with two ſpires at 
the Welt-end, and a high tower in the middle, in which are eight 
bells. It is 306 feet in length, the nave is twenty-nine feet, and 
the croſs- aiſle is 12 1 feet broad. | 
Near the chapter-houſe, which is a plain, neat Gothic building, 
is a free-ſchool, where the choriſters are taught, and ſeveral boys 
qualified for the univerſity, there being two ſcholarſhips for them 
in St. John's-College, Cambridge. The chapter conſiſts of ſix- 


teen prebendaries, {1x vicars choral, an organiit, {ix ſinging men, 


ſix choriſters, {1x boys, a regiſter, a treafurer, an auditor, with 
a verger, and other proper qtficers. Here are two ſynods held 
every year, by virtue of a commiſſion from the Archbiſhop of 
Vork. The juriſdiction of the chapter extends over twenty- 
eight pariſhes, the ſecular buſineſs of which is tranſacted by 
a vicar-general, who mult be acquainted with the civil law of 
this kingdom.. „ | i 
The lords of the manor are the Archbiſhops of York ; there- 
fore all the lands are held of them, and they have the return of all 
writs iſſued out of the courts of Weſtminiter-Hall, with the. pri- 
vilege of appointing the Cuſtos Rotulorum, and juſtices of the 
peace; for the juriſdiction extends over ſeveral townthips, for 
which a court-leet is held, by virtue of a commiſſion from 
the lord of the manor. 15 
Cardinal Wolſey, or ſome of his predeceſſors, erected a moſt 
magnificent caſtle here, of which there are ſtill ſome remains, 
conliſting of towers, battlements, and walls. Southwell is a 
very neat town, and contains many handſome buildings, ſeveral 
of which are inhabited by people of faſhion, who conſtantly re- 
fide here, The government is divided between the clergy and 
the laity, that is, the prebends exerciſe an authority over one 
part of it, called the Prebendage, and the juſtices over the other 
part, called the Burgage. It has a good weekly-market on 
Saturday; and is diſtant from London 140 miles. | 
At a village called THURGARTON, about three miles from 


South well, one of the barons, in the reign of Henry I. founded 


a convent for canons regular of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
which, in latter times, received conſiderable benefactions, with 
a confirmation of all its privileges in the reign of Edward III. 
It continued to flouriſh till the diſſolution of religious houſes, 


When its annual revenues amounted to 359 l. The church and 


No. 48. 


But Meldrum finding that he had loſt many of his men, 
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1 — 
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great part of the convent are ſill ſtanding. from which it 
appears to have been originally a ſtately and magnificent build- 


ing. 
| ; "TRAN is a well built and large town, ſituated at the 
Weltern extremity of the county, on the borders of Loncoln- 
ſhire. It is a place of great antiquity, though not ſo old as ſome 
writers pretend, who tell us, that the Counts of Mansfield in 
ermany came hither to attend King Arthur, when he celebrated 
one of his feaſts. But at that time Mansfield was not known in 
Germany, nor were ſurnames uſed for many years afterwards, 
except on very extraordinary occaſions. 

It appears to have been of much repute during the Heptarchy, 
probably becauſe it was ſituated near the borders of Sherwood- 
Foreſt, where the Mercian kings often went to enjoy the diver- 
ſion of hunting. This appears ſtill more likely from an ancient 
record we have ſeen, wherein it is mentioned, that this manor 
was held from the king, upon condition that the lord ſhould 
aſſiſt in ſhoeing the horſes in the royal retinue, whenever the 
court came to this place. By the ſame record, now in the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum, we learn that wardſhips did not take place in this 
manor, but that all perſons, although only a day old, became 
immediate heirs upon the death of their fathers, and the lands 


were equally divided among the ſons, in the ſame manner as was 


common to the Saxons in general, which has been ſince called 


{ Gavelkind. 


Mansfield is populous and well inhabited, but the ſtreets are 
badly paved, and in general very dirty; nor are there any build- 
ings worthy of particular notice, except a charity-ſchool for 
thirty-ſix boys, who are clothed and educated. The weekly- 
market is on Thurſday; and the town is diſtant from London 
139 miles. I y 

To the North of the town is an agreeable village, called 
MansFitiD-Woop-Houss, in which are the houſes of ſeveral 
perſons of rank and fortune ; the air of this place being elteemed 
very healthy. 


wo miles to the South-Weſt of Mansfield is SUTTON, com- 
It is one of the moſt : 


monly called SUTTON-1N-ASHFIELD. 
conſiderable villages in the county. A great trade is carried on 
at this place in the making of ſtockings, which brings conſider- 
able ſums of money to the place from the dealers of Nottingham 
and London; and many farmers live here in great opulence. 
During the reign of King Stephen, Gilbert de Gaunt, a 
Flemiſh baron, founded a noble convent for monks of the Ciſter- 
tian order, at RUFFORD, a ſmall village near this place, which 
in latter times received many dene from ſome of the 


nobility. It continued to flouriſh till the, diſſolution of religious 


houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 254]. but it is 
now entirely deſtroyed. | | : 

North ward of this place, a few miles, is a pleaſant. village 
called WaARs0P, in which are many good buildings, though 
not any that merit particular notice. | 

To the South of Mansfield, about five miles, is Newſtead-Ab- 
bey, the ſeat of Lord Byron. It was founded by Henry II. for 
black canons, and in ſubſequent times its charters were con- 
firmed, and many of its privileges enlarged ; ſo that at the diſ- 
ſolution of religious houſes, its revenues amounted to 2191. 
per annum. Henry VIII. gave this abbey, with all its manors, 
to Sir John Byron, one of his greateſt favourites, and lieutenant 
of the foreſt of Sherwood, in whoſe family it has remained ever 
ſince, and with ſome modern improvements has been converted 

into a country ſeat. The front of the abbey ſtands at one end, 


and has a moſt noble and majeſtic appearance, being built in the. 
| form of the Weſt-end of a cathedral, adorned with curious carv- 


ing and. lofty pinnacles. The hall is a moſt magnificent room, 
and the gallery is adorned with pictures by ſome of the greateſt 
maſters in Italy. The library joins to the gallery, and in it is a 


collection of valuable books, both of ancient and modern 


authors. X | 
From the houſe the proſpect is the moſt delightful that can be 


imagined, reaching to a vaſt extent over the foreſt ; and the gar- 
dens are laid out with all that elegance by which true taſte is 
diſtinguiſhed. This park, which is very extenſive, is encloſed 
with a ſtone wall in ſome parts, and in others by wooden pales ; 
and within it are plenty of deer, and a great variety of other 


game. ö 
Toxrokp (called TUXFORD-IN-THE-CLAy, from its ſitua- 


tion in the diviſion named the South-Clay) is a ſmall, but neat 


town; and being ſituated on the high poſt- road from London to 
York, has ſeveral good inns. Great part of the town was burnt 
down on the 8th of September 1702, after which it was rebuilt 
in a much better ſtyle. 

Here is a noble free-ſchool, foynded by Charles Read, Eſq. 
who endowed it with gol. per annum for a maſter, and 40l. for 
teaching the children of the town, and the ſons of four decayed 


clergymen. The truſtees for this ſchool are, the mayor and al- 
dermen of Newark, with ſix of the neighbouring gentlemen. 
Tuxford has a weekly-market on Monday; and is diſtant from 
London 137 miles. | 5 | : 
Near Tuxford is a village called BROADHam, or Bxoop- 
HOLM, where was anciently a monaſtery founded in the reign of 
King Stephen, for monks of the Premonſtratenſian order; but 

not any remains of the building are now viſible, 
At another village, called CLIFTON, about three miles from 
50 Broadham, 
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Broadham, was formerly a collegiate chauntry for ſecular prieſts, 
founded in the reign of Edward III. but the building has been 
long ſince entirely deſtroyed. | 7d . 

Wonkxsor is a very neat town, though ſmall, and pleaſantly 


| ſituated in à valley hear the ſource of d rivet called the Ryton. 


It was formerly famous for an abbey, founded in the reigh of 
Henry I. fot monks of the ordet of St. Auguſtine, and richly 
endowed, as appears from the return made by the commiſſioners 


at the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to goal. The chutch of this abbey is ſtill ſtanding: 


it is built in the form of a cathedral, with two lofty towers 
at the Weſt-end; but the greateſt part of the monaſtery is 
decayed by time, 455 e _ 

ie buildings in Workſop are extremely good, and the manor 
eld by the Talbots, Earls of Shrewſbury, as 


and the privilege of procuting a glove for the right hand of the 


fovereigh, on the day of his eoronation, and to ſupport his hand 


while he held the ſceptre; but all theſe privileges have been ſince 
anneked to the noble family of Howard, Dukes of Norfolk, to 
whom they were conveyed by marrying the heireſs of the Talbots. 


Workſop has a'weekly-market on Wedneſdays ; and is diſtant | 
from London 152 miles. e | RD OL 
Not fat from the town is the noble ſeat of the Dukes of Nor- 
In 1761, the ancient | 


folk, commonly called Workſop- Manor. 
ſtructure was deftroyed by an accidental fire, together with the 


library, furniture, paintings, and many other curioſities, the 
After this acci- 


whole loſs of which was eſtimated at 100, oool. 
re the preſent ſtructure was erected under the direction of Mr. 
Payne. 
3 one of the nobleſt manſions in England. 
To the North of Workſop is a ſmall village called Wa L- 
LINGWELLS,” where was formerly a convent for nuns of the 
Benedictine order, founded in the reign of King Stephen. It 
remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to 481. 98. 10d. but no remains of the build- 


ing are now left. . 
South of Workſop about two miles is a conſiderable village 


called WELBECK, famous in former times for an abbey of 
Premonſtratenſian monks, founded in the reign of King Stephen; 


and to it all others of the ſame order in England were ſubject. 


It remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its an- 


nual revenues amounted to 2591. 6s. gd. Some parts of this 


ancient edifice are ſtill ſtanding, and, with ſome modern improve- 
ments, 1t is now one of the ſeats of the Duke of Portland. That 


| nobleman, in order to enlarge its beauties, has laid out a great 


part of the neighbouring fields into a fine park, well ftocked 
with deer; and in it are ſome of the largeſt trees in the king- 
dom. 5 | 

: ReproRD, otherwiſe RETFORD, is pleafantly ſituated on the 
Eaſt-bank of the river Idle, about three miles to the Welt of the 


great road from London to Vork. It received its name from a 
ford which was anciently over the river Idle, and the epithet Red 


was added from a reddiſh clay found in great plenty in its neigh- 
bourhood. It is ſometimes called Eaſt- Redford, to diſtinguith it 
from a village on the oppoſite bank called Weſt-Redford 

This town is a royal demeſye, and Edward I. granted the 
town in fee- farm to the burgeſſes, with power to chooſe two 
bailiffs for its government; but by a charter granted by James I. 
it is at preſent governed by two bailiffs, a ſteward, twelve alder- 


men, two chamberlains, a town-clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace. 
The bailiffs gre diſtinguiſhed by the titles of ſenior and junior, 


the former of whom is choſen out of the aldermen, and the lat- 
ter out of fuch freemen as have been chamberlains. The bailiffs 
and {teward for the time being are juſtices of the peace, and of 
the quorum within the borough. At preſent it is a very neat and 

pulous town, and the buildings in general regular and hand- 
ſome. The church is a noble Gothic ſtructure, and has a beau- 
tiful altar- piece, over which is an admirable painting of Chriſt's 
Laft Supper with his diſciples. The town-hall, where the ſeſſions 
are held, is a handſome and convenient ſtructure; and there is a 


good free grammar- ſchool for the education of the children of 
rhe inhabitants. Its trade conſiſts in malt and hops, great quan- 
tities of which are ſent to London and other parts. The weekly- 


market is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from London 144 
miles. EET | © ; 
WesT-REDFORD is joined to Eaſt-Redford by a ſtone bridge 
over the river Idle. However, they are two diſtin& pariſhes ; 
and Weſt-Redford is only remarkable for having a fine hoſpita}, 
or alms-houſe, founded by Sir John Dorrel, doctor of phyſic, in 
1666, for a maſter and ten brethren. The maſter's ſalary is 151. 
a year, and the ten brethren Fave each 101. beſides 10s. for a load 
of coals every year, and fix yards of cloth every other year. 
The ſame benevolent gentleman left 101. a year towards maititain- 
ing a ſcholar in Exeter-College, Oxford. | | 
North of Redford, about a mile and a half, is a village called 
'T11LNEY, where, ſome years ago, was found a Druidical amu- 
let, conſiſting of a tranſparent ſtone of an aqueous colour, with 
ſtreaks of yellow. At the ſame time was diſcovered a Roman 
lus, and ſeveral cornelians and agates, with engravings and 
inſcriptions of Roman workmanſhip. 
A tew miles Eaftward of Redford, on the banks of the Trent, 
is LiTTLEBOROUGH, a conſiderable village, and by trlany fup- 
2. 


poſed to have been a Roman town, becauſe there are 1 
ruins of a wall and ditches, with which it appears to have be 
en 


it, ſuch as the remains of walls, pavements, ànd baths, wh e 
: 


foundations of altars, and Romen urns, and there are ſtill n. 
remains of a camp, where, in 1718; great numbers of i the 
the latter emperors were found, with two altars, which i of 
been erected long before Chriſtianity became the efayj * 
religion. | . 

Bir, otherwiſe BLyTHn, the laſt town we have t 


* 


o mention 


I Nottinghamſhire, is pleaſantly ſituated at the Northern ex 


tremity, on the borders of Yorkſhire. It is a place of 


|. antiquity, and had formerly a caſtle ; but it has long ſince deen 


entirely deſtroyed. | 
During the reign of King John a monaſtery. was foung,; 


in this town for monks of the Benedictine order. In latter times 


It is conſidered as a maſter- piece in architecture, and is 
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it received conſiderable benefactions, and at its diffolution th 
annual revenues were valued at 1261. ' Befides this there v. g 
ſeveral other religiqus houſes in this town ; but not any der, 
of either are now viſible. At preſent the only buildings in ke 
town that merit notice are, the church, which is a large Gothic 
ſtruQure, with a-lofty tower; and an hoſpital, called Blub 
Spital, built by one of the family of Creſſy. Blith has a week] 
market on Thurſday; and is diſtant from London 148 miles 1 
Not far from Blith is a village called MarrzRSEv, where 
was a convent for Gilbertine canons, founded in the reign of 
Richard I. It remained till the diſſolution of religious houſe, 
when its annual revenues amounted to 1g0l. 13s. but the build; þ 
has been long ſince entirely deſtroyed, 's 


BrocRAPHICAL HisTORY OF NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


RoBERT Hoop, or HEaD (but better known by the name 
of Robin Hood) was born ſomewhere in this county in the reign 
of Henry II. and by many ſaid to have been the ſon of a nobſe. 
man; but the moſt probable opinion is, that he was one of thoſe 
youths who reſented encloſing the foreſts, and being proſcribed in 
the reign of Richard I. he raiſed a band of men, who aQing 
under his command, infeſted all the towns near Sherwood. 
Foreſt, and robbed the paſſengers: but he never proceeded to 
aQs of cruelty, except in his own defence. | 

The different articles obtained by this illegal method he kept 
till they amounted to a conſiderable quantity, when he expoſed 
them to ſale at a particular place on the borders of the foreſt; 
and this mode of life he followed many years. In his old 
age he retired to a convent on the borders of Yorkſhire, where 
it is ſaid he was bled to death; but for the truth of this we 
cannot vouch. The reaſon aſſigned for this perſon's acting in 
ſuch a manner is, that the Englith, before the Conqueſt, had 
enjoyed the liberty of hunting in all the royal foreſts ; but that 
being taken from them, while their paſſion for the chace remained, 
they could not bear the reſtraint : this diſpoſition was ill reliſhed 
by their ſucceſſors, who, 1t they inadvertently Killed any of the 
deer, were puniſhed with great ſeverity. | 

THOMAS CRANMER, D. D. was the ſon of a gentleman, 
and born at a village called Aſlacton in this county on the 2d of 
July 1489. He was inſtructed in the rudiments of learning by a 
private tutor, and finiſhed his ſtudies in Jeſus-College, Cam- 
bridge. When he had taken his degrees, he entered into priefs 
orders, was choſen a fellow of his college, and became tutor to 
the ſons of one Mr. Creſſey, of Waltham-Abbey. The plague 
having broke out in the univerſity, many of the fellows and 
{cholars were diſperſed, and Cranmer, with his pupils, retired to 
the: houſe of their father, at Waltham-Abbey. There it was 
that Henry VIII. became acquainted with him; and finding him 
a man of great learning, he took him to court, and employed 
him to collect the opinions of the different univerſities concern- 
ing the validity of his marriage with Queen Catharine. 

When Archbiſhop Wareham died, he was promoted to the 
metropolitan ſee of Canterbury, and continued not only at the 
head of the church, but had allo a conliderable ſhare in matters 
of a civil nature, during the remainder of that reign. He 
divorced the king from Catharine, and married him to Anne 
Boleyn. He ſupported the king's ſupremacy againſt the pope, 
encouraged the diſſolution of religious houſes, and cauſed the 
Bible to be tranſlated into Englith, and a copy of it placed 
in each of the churches. That preſented to the king is now in 
the Britiſh Muſeum, with the capitals finely embelliſhed. He at- 
viſed the king to appropriate the revenues of the convents ft 
eſtabliſhing free-ſchools; but Henry's extravagancies found other 
uſes for the money. He did every thing in his power to promote 
the Reformation, and his great zeal in that cauſe expoſed him to 
the reſentment of many advocates for the Roman Gatholic tel. 
gion; but the king ſcreened him from danger, and of all h 
favourites, Cranmer was the only one for whom he preſerved © 
the laſt a ſincere reſpect. I” | 

Upon the acceſſion of King Edward VI. he crowned that 
prince, and ſoon after, with the ailiftance of the othe; biſhops, 
compoſed the Homilies ; beſides which. he occaſioned an act 
pariiament to be paſſed, for eſtabliſhing the book of Commet- 
Prayer. On the death of Edward VI. he joined with the pi 
of the Lady Janc Gray ;, in conſequence ot which, on the wo 
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the reſolutions of the Houſe were read. 
the five members accuſed of high treaſon by Charles I. in con- | 
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f Queen Mary, he was attainted of high treaſon, and com- 
— ET bo the Tower. He obtained'a pardon for this 


He was ſo much affected at having ſigned his recantation, that 


when he ſuffered, he held his right hand in the flames till it dropt 


of, frequently exclaiming, in the midſt of his torments, „ This 
hand 


and learning. and one of the chief authors, as well as one of the 


ateſt ornaments of the Reformation. Some of his works 

- were publiſhed in his life-time, others after his death, and ſome 
of them are not yet printed. | 

For a more full and particular account of this celebrated 

reformer, and pious martyr, we refer the reader to that excellent 

work, The Rev. Dr. Wright's New and Complete Book of 

Martyrs, being the only correct edition of Fox's Original Book 


of Martyrs, elegantly printed in large Folio, and now publiſhing 


in Weekly Numbers by Alex. Hogg, No. 16, Paternoſter- 
Row. - | 


Jonx HoLLEs, the firſt Earl of Clare of that name, was de- 


| frended from an ancient family, and born at Haughton in this 


county in 1564. After being inſtructed in grammar-learning 
by a private tutor, he was ſent to Trinity-College, Cambridge. 
On his going thither, which was in his thirteenth year, he 
acquitted himſelf fo well at his firſt examination, that the maſter 
of the college tenderly embraced him, and ſaid. This child, if 
he lives, will prove a ſingular honour and ornament to his coun- 
try.” When he left the univerſity, he removed to Gray's-Inn, 
London, where he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law. Leav- 
ing that ſtation, he went to court, aud was appointed one of the 
pgs of the band of penſioners. He took for his motto 
t 


e following ſentence, Qui inimicum times, amicum non amat, 


j. e. © He that fears his enemy, loves not his friend;“ a ſen- 


timent well ſuited to his gallant ſpirit, of which he gave the 


"molt inconteſtible proots on many occaſions. | | 
In the wars of the Netherlands, in thoſe againſt the Turks, in 
the defeat of the Spaniſh armada, and in ſuppreſſing the Iriſh re- 
bels; he particularly diftinguiſhed himſelf. 


During the reign of James I. he was thrown into priſon ; but, 


after remaining there a few weeks, he came out, to the ſurpriſe 
of every one, a baron of England, having paid for his dignity 
10,0001. to the Duke of Buckingham, the then great favourite. 
In the year 1624 he gave zoool. to the ſame potent nobleman 
for the dignity of Earl of Clare. Nevertheleſs, in the beginning 
of the. reign of Charles I. he was one of the moſt violent 
enemies of the duke ; nor did his enmity terminate but with the 
death of the latter, who fell by the hands of the aſſaſſin Felton. 
Both previous to and after the death of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Holles employed his time ia endeavouring to ſupport 
the rights of his fellow-ſubjeQs, in oppoſition to the arbitrary 
proceedings of the miniſtry; in which talk he perſevered till the 


th of October 1637, when he died, aged ſeventy-three. 


DENZz IL HoLL Es, ſecond fon of the above John Holles, was 
born at his father's ſeat in this county in 1397. He was choſen 


a member of parliament in 1627, when he and Mr. Valentine 


were the perſons who forcibly held the N in the chair on 
n 1641 he was one 0 


ſequence of which harſh treatment he ſided with the parliament 
on the breaking out of the civil-wars. He oppoſed, however, 
their taking away the king's life, and the uſurpations of Crom- 
well; and afterwards heartily concurred in the Reſtoration. 
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For theſe inſtznces of his loyalty, he was, by Charles II. 
advanced to the dignity of a baron of England, by the title of 
Lord Holles of Isfield in Suſſex. He died on the 17th of Febru- 
ary 1688, aged eighty-two. 

RIcHARD STERNE, D. D. was born in this county in 1398. 
He received the rudiments of learning at the free-ſchool at Not- 
tingham, and finiſhed his ſtudies at Chriſt-Church-College, Ox- 
ford, where he took his degrees, and entered into holy orders. 
He was ſoon after appointed one of the chaplains to Archbithop 
Laud, and the fellows of Jeſus-College elected him their maſter. 
When the archbiſhop was committed to the Tower, Dr. Sterne 
was fent with him. He remained in prifon till atter his patron 
was beheaded, when he was ſet at liberty, and lived in an obſcure 
manner till the Reſtoration, when he was appointed Biſhop of 
Carliſle, and ſoon after tranſlated to the archbiſhopric of Canter- 
bury, which he enjoyed till his death; he died in 1684, and 
was interred under a handſome monument in the cathedral of 
Canterbury. | 

WILLIAM Ho DER, D D. was born in this county in the 
reign of King James I. and educated at the free-ſchool at Not- 
re from whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Pem- 
broke-College, Oxford, where he took his degrees, and entered 
into orders. His firſt preferment was a ſmall living in Oxford- 
ſhire, from whence he was ejected in 1648, and lived privately 
till the Reſtoration, when he was promoted to a canonry in St. 
Paul's, and elected a fellow of the Royal Society. He ſpent 
a great part of his time in the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, ard 
propoſed a ſcheme for reſtoring lent people to hearing. He was 
very ſucceſsful in his experiments, having reſtored a gentleman to 
his hearing after he had been deaf ſome years. He died in 
London in 1670, and left behind him ſeveral learned treatiſes, 
which have been ſince publiſhed in, the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 

WirLLiam CHAPPEL was born of obſcure parents, at 
Lexington in this county, on the 10th of December 158» : but 
being of a tractable diſpoſition, he was particularly noticed by a 

ntleman in the neighbourhood, who ſent him to the free- 

chool of Newark upon Trent, and afterwards ſupported him in 
Emanuel-College, Cambridee When he had taken his de- 
s, and entered into orders, he was preferred, by Archbithop 
aud, to a deanery, and ſeveral other livings in Ireland. The 
fellows of Trinity-College, Dublin, elected him their preſident, 


and he was ſoon after promoted to the biſhopric of Cork. He 


conducted himſelf with great prudence during the troubles in 
that kingdom; but being at laſt obliged, for his own ſafety, to 
come to England, he took up his relidence at Derby, where he 
died in 1649. | | 


Joan LicxTFrooT, D. D. was born at Newark on Trent 


in 1602. He received the rudiments of learning at the free- 
ſchool of his native place, and finiſhed his ſtudies in Chrilt's- 
College, Cambridge, where he took up his degrees, and entered 
into orders. He was, from his moſt early youth, ſtrongly addic- 
ted to the ſtudy of Rabbinical learning, and intended to have 
travelled into the Eaſt; but he was prevented from carrying his 
deſign into execution by the breaking out of the civil wars. By 
the intereſt of {ome friends he obtained the rectory of Hornſey, 
near London, and being greatly eſteemed for his diſtinguithed 


learning, was ſoon after appointed to preach before the par- 


liament. After the death of Charles I. he complied with the 
ruling powers, and returning to Cambridge, was elected vice- 
chancellor of the univerſity. At the Reſtoration he was pro- 
moted to a valuable living, and this he enjoyed till his death, 
which happened in 1675. He was a man of great learning, 


and having made the Hebrew language his ſtudy, had a clear in- 
] ſight into all the Jewiſh myſterits. . 
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— 1 FE an, 1] Crumwell .......... 1294 | 
Patethorp .. « .. - - - 1 Charlton on Trent. 1314 
. 33 Z 1334 
I Tuxford... 55 -<-o 137 
Eel-Pie-Houſe . | 139 | 
| Sherwood-Foreſt .. | 
: | | 1 1442 
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N An 1 NS PE CTIO N TAB L E FOR THIS County. 


YORKSHIR E, which is ſituated in the Province and Dioceſe of YORK, is 


Bounded by Extends 7 


| 


Contains 


Sends to Parliament Thirty! 


Members. 


1 


In length 114 miles. 
In breadth eighty miles. 


The German - Ocean, on the Eaſt, 
Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, on the 
Weſt. 5 | 
Durham and Weſtmoreland, on 
the North. | 
' | Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire,and 
Lincolnſhire, on the South. 


terence. 

It is by far the largeſt county in 
England, and is therefore di- 
vided into three parts, called 

| Ridings. 


* 


And is 360 miles in circum- | 


26 Hundreds, 

56g Pariſhes, 

243 Vicarages, 

E „ Ys | 
54 Market-Towns, 

2330 Villages, | 

i And about 106,000 houſes. 


i _ FY n 3 


For the County, City of 
York, Aldborough, North- 
Allerton, Burrowbridge, | 
Beverley, Hendon, Knareſ- 
borough, Malton, Ponte- 
frat, Richmond, Rippon, 
Scarborough, Thirſk, and 


Kingſton-upon-Hull, 


Two each. 


ö 


Taz NATURAL His roxy OF THIS Couxrx. 
N IRE was called by the Saxons Eboriaſcyre, but 
i took its preſent name from the city of York, its capital. 
It was the firſt of thoſe parts which formed the diſtrict in this 
iſland inhabited by the Brigantes, at the time the Romans invaded 
Britain: nor was it totally ſubdued till the reign of Veſpaſian; 
for the furtheſt extremity of their territories reaching Northward 
to that part of the iſland called Scotland, with the German- 
Ocean on the Eaſt, and the Iriſh ſea on the Weſt, they could 
only be attacked in front; and the conſtant aſſiſtance which they 
received from the Northern barbarians, enabled them to make 
2 moſt vigorous defence for their liberties. Indeed, from the 
Southern extremity of this county to the Roman wall in Cum- 
berland, there are ſo many remains of camps, forts, and other 
antiquities, that we need not be under any doubt that the con- 
queſt of the Brigantes was attended with much expence to the 
conquerors. | | | 
At the time the Saxons landed in England, this county made 
art of the Southern diviſion of the kingdom of Northumber- 
— called Deira. and extended from the Humber to the Tyne, 
that diſtri& lying to the North of the laſt· mentioned river, being 
3 e 


** 
FY 0 


* 


the Danes; and after the 


called Bernicia. All this part of the iſland ſuffered much from 


onqueſt, it was divided among ſome 


of the great Norman barons, who were ſworn to prevent the in- 


curſions of the Scots; but the Engliſh, not reliſhing the Nor- 


man government, fled in great numbers to Scotland, and affiited 


King Maicolm Canmore to invade the Northern borders. News 
of this invaſion being brought to the Conqueror, he ſwore that 


he would extirpate them root and branch; but found it im- 


poſſible, and was obliged to conclude a peace with Scotland. 


This county continued to make a conſiderable figure during 
the civil-wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter ; and 
in the reign of Edward IV. a formidable rebellion broke out in 
Yorkſhire, which was not ſuppreſſed but with the loſs of many 
lives. Another inſurrection happened in this county in the reign of 


Henry 


VIII. in conſequence of the diſſolution of the monaſteries, 
the loſs of which the poorer ſort of people felt moſt ſenſibly. 


Theſe religious houſes having lands left for their ſuppon, 


were let out in ſmall farms, and the rents taken in corn, an 


ſuch other neceſſaries as the lands produced. By this method 


induſtry was encouraged, agriculture flouriſhed, all ſorts of pro- 
viſions were in great plenty, and the people, by finding emploj- 


ment in the country, were not driven away by diſtreſs. 
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[WS ed „ . e e 
2 -avents being diffolved, their. lands were given to court- 
Thel © Ahe, to ſupport their extravagancies, let eight, ten, 
fern = twenty of theſe farms to one perſon, by which 
ny ere ruined. Driven by oppreſſion. to a ſtate of 


madnels, mitting great devaſtations 
| Doncabe's bones ſhould be reſtored. They called 
ſilting 4 «the Holy and Bleſſed Pilgrims ; on one fide of their 
memſe oy the figure of Chriſt crucified, and on the other were 
banner 555 of a chalice and a hoſt. This formidable mob was 
the 8 Earl of Shrewſbury, and the Duke of Norfolk; but 
met Þy - Don having overflowed its banks, they were prevented 
tue 9 to 2 general engagement. In the mean time a 
don was publiſhed for *all-ſiich as would-difperſe, which 
"> been in general accepted, the greateſt part of them re- 
IT home; but thoſe who refuſed were taken and put to 


death. ws 
The air, 
res; it is t 
into three pa 
juptiot of t 
lied to the t 


oil, and productions of this county vary in different 
therefore neceſſary to anticipate its general diviſion 
rts called Ridings: The name Riding is a cor- 


hird part of a province or county; and the diviſion 
? i Ridings, though now peculiar to Yorkſhire, was, before 
15 Conqueſt, common to ſeveral of the Northern counties. 
kene Main s of Yorkſhire, each of which is as large as moſt 

Tiltinguiſhed by the names of the Weſt-Riding, the 
and the North-Riding. A 


counties, arc 
Faſt-Riding, 


Ws = Teparates it from the Ealit-Riding ; and the Eaſt and 


Ridings are ſeparated by the Derwent. 

| 8 5 _ "the Welt- Riding is ſharper, but it is healthier than 
that in either of the other two. The ſoil on the Woeſtern: ſide of this 
diviſion is hilly and ſtony, and conſequently not very fruitful. 
The intermediate vallies, however, afford plenty of meadow and 

ure land; and on the fide of this riding, next the river Ouſe, 
the foil is rich, producing wheat and barley, though not in ſuch 
abundance as oats, which are cultivated with ſuccels even in the 


moſt barten parts of this diſtrict. - It is alfo famous for fine 
horſes, goats, and other cattle; and there are ſome trees, natives 


of this diſtri, which are ſeldom found wild in any other part 
of the kingdom, particularly the fir, the yew, and the cheſnut. 
It likewiſe abounds with parks and chaces, and contains many 
mines of pit- col and jet. At Tadcaſter there is a fine quarry, 
26d at a place called Sherborn is dug up a fort of (tone, which 
is ſoft when newly taken out of the ground, but when expoſed 
to the weather becomes hard and durable. In part of this riding 
are found: mines of ſtone, which being calcined, is, after certain 
preparations by a peculiar proc eſs, made into alum. The chief 
manufactures of this riding are, cloth and iron-ware ; and the 
people cure legs of pork into hams like thoſe of Weſtphalia. 
In the Eaſt-Riding, which is the leaſt of the three, the air, 
from its being - ſituated near the German-Ocean and the great 
eſtuary of the Humber, is leſs pure and Healthy. On the hilly 
ts. of this diſtrict, towards the North-Welt, is a large track, 
called York- Woulds, the air of which is but little affected with 
theſe waters. The foil, in general, is-dry, ſandy, and barren, 
but the ſea-coaſt and vallies are fruitful. The Woulds produce 
ſome corn, and feed great numbers of black cattle, horles, and 
theep; and the wool of the {heep is equal in quality to any in 


above 40,900 of them took up arms, and marched to 
in their way, and in- 


he ofiginal Saxon name Trithing, which was ap- 


Weſt- Riding is bounded by the river Ouſe on the Eaſt, 


England. This diviſion yreids plenty of wood, pit-coal, jet, 


and alum ſtone; and its chief manufacture is cloth. | 
In the North-Riding, which is the Northern boundary of the 
other two, the air is ſharp, but clear and wholeſome. The 


Eaſtern part of this diſtrict, towards the ocean, is called the 


Black-Moor, and conſiſts of a hilly, roeky, and woody country, 
The North-Welt part, called Richmondſhire, from Richmond, 


a dorough town, and the capital of the diſtrict, conliits of a 


continued eminence, or edge of rocks and mountains, the ſides 


of which produce good graſs, and the vallies beneath are cxceed- | 


ing fruitful. The hills feed deer and goats, and contain mines 


of lead, copper, alum-ſtone, and coal; but only the coal and 
alum mines are wrought. Swaledale abounds with fine paſture; 


14112 


and Wenteſdale is a rich fruitful valley, abounding with wood, 


and well ſtocked with herds of cattle. 
are found great quantities of jet, and at Eggleſtone, North- Welt 


Towards the fſea-coalt 


of Richmond, is a fine quarry of marble. The principal manu- 


factures of this Riding are cloths, ſtockings, and alum. . 
Yorkſhire is watered by a great number of rivers; the moſt 


material of which are, the Humber, the Tecs, the Ribble, tlie 


Hull, the Don, the Calder, the Swale, the Derwent, the 


Ure, 
the Wharfe, the Ayre, and the Nidd. | 


The Humber, which is a junction of many rivers, forms an 


arm of the ſea, and falls into the German-Ocecan at a ſmall town 
called Partington. The water at the mouth of this river flows 
with ſuch rapidity as to occaſion a great noiſe ; and it is often 
dangerous to ſeamen, on account of its being ſo much expoled 
to the winds from the North-Eaſt. | 

The Tees ſeparates Yorkſhire from the biſhopric of Durham; 
ard running Eaſt and North-Eaſt, falls into the German-Occan 
at the North-Eaſt extremity of the county. INS 

The Ribble riſes in the mountainous part near Skipton, and 
running South by Settle ald Giſborne, paſſes into the county of 
J ͤ 55 


| No. 49. 
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The Hull riſes in the Woulds, and runs South by Beverley 
alter which it falls into the Humber below Kingſton-upon. Hull. 
he Don riſes near the borders of the county of Cheſter, 
and running South-Eaſt to Sheffield, directs its courſe North- 
Lait, Paſſing by Rotherham and Doncaſter ; and falls into the 
Ayre at dnaith, near. its influx into the Ouſe-. bt 
he Calder riſes in the county of Lancaſter, and entering 
Rn. runs South-Eaſt, and falls into the Ayre near Wake- 
The Swale riſes in the Northern extremity of Yorkſhire, and 
runs with great rapidity through an extenſive track of land, called 
rom it Swaledale; after which it paſſes through Richmond, and 


continues its courſe South-Ealt, till, being joined' by the Ure, 


and other rivers, it runs within a few miles of the city of York, 
when receiving a ſmall ſtream, called the Ouſe, it loſes its 
lormer name, and is then called the Ouſe, till it flows into the 
Humber, | 

The Derwent riſes near Whitby, a market-town on the coaſt 
of the German-Ocean, and running South by Malton, falls into 
the Ouſe near Howden. | 1 5 

The Ure riſes near Aſkrig, and running South-Eaſt, paſſes 
by Markham and Rippon, after which it falls info the Swale, 
near Boroughbridge. Wy 1 85 pp | 

The Wharte rifes in Craven-Hills, and running almoſt in a 
parallel direction within the Ayre, paſſes through Weatherby and 
Ladcaſter, after which it falls into the Ouſe, alittle above Selby. 

The Ayre riſes near Settle, and running Eaſt, paſſes by Leeds, 
Pontefract, and Snaith, after which it receives the Don and 
Calder, and falls into the Ouſe a little below Snaith. 

The: Nidd, or Nydd, riſes near the ſource of the Ayre, and 
paſſing by Ripley and Knareſborough, falls into the Swale a lit- 
tle below the latter town. 518 

The leſs conſiderable rivers that water this county are, the 
Weſtbrook, the Cock, the Ruther, the Idle, the Went, the 
Hebden, the Hyde, the Kebeck, the Dent, the Revel, the Gret, 
and the Foulneſs: but as theſe are only ſmall ſtreams, and 
empty themſelves into the rivers already mentioned, they do not 
mertt particular notice. | | x; 

' Theſe” rivers abound with a great variety of fiſh; and the 
Ure, in particular, is remarkable for cray-fhlh. In the herring- 
ſeafon the ſea near the coaſt ſwarms with theſe fiſh; beſides 
which there are caught large turbots, and many other excellent fiſh. 

In this county are ſeveral ſprings, one of the prindpal of 
which is at Malton, in the road from York to Scarborough, and 
being ſtrongly impregnated with iron, is called Malton-Spa. 
Seven pints of this water contain three drams and a half of a 
reddiſh brown ſediment, the ſalt-of which is a calcarious nitre, 
though different in ſome ſenſe from others; for it will not fer- 
ment with oil of vitriol, nor with ſpirit of ſalt ; but it will turn 
greeniſh with ſyrup of violets. The mud and ſcum of this 
water will dry up and heal old ulcers in a moſt aſtoniſhing man- 
ner. Internally, the water works agreeably by ſtool: and urine, 
unleſs the ſtomach be foul, in which caſe it will vomit the firſt 
day or two. It is good in the hypochondriac melancholy, in 
an aſthma with ſpitting of blood, and in internal ulcers and 
bleedings. It is alſo recommended in obſtructions of the bowels, 
and in a relaxation, weakneſs, and languidneſs of the body, it 
being both {trengthening and purgative. „ 

In the North-Riding of Yorkthire, on the confines of the 
bilkopric of Durham, at a village called Croft, is a ſpring of 
fine clear ſparkling water, which has a ſtrong ſmell of falſe. 
A galjon yields 177 grains of a very white ſediment, which gives 
a ſtrong ſcent like that of hartſhorn flowers. It conſiſts of lime- 
ſtone, hitte, and {ea-falt, but the nitre is double or treble to the 
latter. It is a purging water, and is ſaid to have performed 
many eminent cures, both by bathing in it, and drinking of it. 

Iwo miles North-Welt of Knareſborough, at Harrowgate, is 
a water, the quality of which is ſuppoſed to be more ſulphure- 
ous than any in the kingdom. A gallon of that commonly 
drank (for there are three wells) contains two ounces of pure 
ſca-ſalt, and near two ſcruples of earth. A warm bath made 
with this water cures aches, bruiſes, {trains, lameneſs, weakneſs 
of the back, beginning of the dropſy and paralytic pains and 
weakneſs. It alſo dillolves hard ſwellings, cures old ulcers and 
all diſeaſes of the ſkin, and has great power in caling the gout 
and ſciatica. It drank, from three to four pints, it will purge 
briſkly, and raiſe the ſpirits. It powerfully cleanſes the ſtomach 


and inteſtines, killing all ſorts of worms; beſides which it will 


cure the ſcurvy, and remove the jaundice, even if ſtanding 
many years. | 

There are, beſides theſe, ſeveral other ſprings in this county, 
whoſe waters have beneficial effects on the human body. But 
the molt noted is that called Scarborough-water, which was diſ- 
covered about 170 years ago. It has been much uſed of late 
years, not only at the fountain-head, but at diſtant places. A 
gallon of it yields about 284 grains of a reddiſh white colour, 
with a bitter, ſaltiſh, and roughiſh taſte; It has been found good 
in hectic fevers, the rheumatiſm, ſcurvy,” preternatural thirſt, 
recent and partial inflammations, and diſeaſes of the ſkin.. It is 
alſo good in diſorders of the ſtomach from intemperance, as well 
as in hypochondriac and hyſteric diſorders ; in aſthmas, habitual 
coſtiveneſs, the heart-burn, and in all caſes where purging is 
recommended. 5 
5 P 6 In 
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Account or Ws PLANTS FOUND IN THIS COUNTY. 
Common Liquorice, cultivated for ſale. Found near Pon- | 

_ tefra® and other parts. © 
” Greek" Valerian, Leman, called Jacob's Ladder to Heaven. 
Found near Craven. 
Lunar Violet. Found near the ſprings a at the foot of the 


mountains. 
Leſſer Meadow. Rue. nd on the banks of the Wharf. 
SGlant Throat: Wert. Found in many different parts. 
Broad - leaved Lidn-Wort, Found near Sheffeld. 
Small Marth- Sengreeh. Found on'the banks of the Don. 


Small Mountain-Sengreen, with Jagged leaves. Found in 
ſome of the Northern parts. 
Yetlow Mountain-Sengreen. Found on the banks of the 1 
rivers. EY 1 ; 


3 with purple flowers. Found i in differ nt. | 
pars 


\Dwarfe-Wittow, with rotind leaves. Found near York. 

Bay-leaved Swert-Willow. Found on the banks of the rivers | 
in the Welt:Riting, Aa ; 
Stone-Bratible. Found in many of the hedges. 
bk Roſemary, or Holy Roſe. F ound in the moortſh | | 


roi 

be nh ; Apple-Roſe. Found in the mountainous 
I 3 Found on the hills nero ton. f 
* Car $iFoot. Found on the thts in the Welt- | 
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Foundin magy parts of the WeſtsRiding. | 
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Sa . F 8 near L 
Sharp - pointed Winter- Green. Found near Beverley, 
Sofemdtps-Seal. Found near the banks of the Wharfe. 


Birds-Eyes. Found in many different parts. 
Winter-Grcen woe nie Flowers. Found i ig the be 
near York. 


Biakil-Chickweed. Found near Giſborough. 
Phe Globe F lower in the ow. Found near Beverley, and 
other - of grow 
Currents in the Wood. Found near the 1 of 


Weſtmoreland. = 
Sweet kifourtain-Curmnts. Found on many of the hills, 
were Mountain-Garlick. Foun on the hills nea 


Purple-flo 
Settle, 2 

' Mountain-Chickweed, with a white flower. Found on the 
banks ef the Cock. H 

Small Tony ins. Found in many of the 1 moors. 


 Ladies-Bl 4 Found in ſome of the woods. 
Fvy-leaved | Flower. Found in fore of the fields new 
Rotherham. 2 5c 


Fair- lo wered Neule-Hemp. Found in the Helds near Malton, 
Caraways. Found in the paſtures neat Hull. a 
1 Found in different parts of the Weſt- 
121 flower. Wit near K nareſborou 

ö erry, or in Cluſteo Chery. on th 

in the North: Kain. a6 Foun "0 
Muaſked Cranes- Found near Skipton. | 
_ Cranes-Bil, or Mountain Craw-Foot. Found in the hedges 

9 _ Ps 
epper-Muſhroom, wich a lien Found near Ri 
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Flea-Bane Muller, with jagged loaves.” 8 Toms of 


the villages i in the Ealt-Rigi 
Herb Chriſto her. Found; in different . 


Gentle Thiltle. "Ig in FO hedges near _ 


A . Account or Tut Crev, Bonovcss, 
-CorporaTIONS, Fowns, VILLAGES; AND THER RE- 
MARKABLE. PLACBS IN- THIS: CounTr, - * 


The Ridin of Yorkſhirecontain Gifiy-four towns, excluſive 
"ks We mes of which are as * 


5 THE Wer- RIS Ine. 


Aberforth, Aldborough, Barnelley, Bawtrey, Bradford, Bur- 


F rowbridge, Doncaſter, Giſborn, Hallifax, Huthersfield, Knarel- 


borough, Leeds, Otley, Pontefract, 9 5 Rippon, Rother- 
ipton, Snaith, Tad- 


In THE EasrT-Rivin. 


Beverley, Bridlington, Hendon, Hornſey, Howden, Kilham, 


1 Sn pon WR0n;" ae Focklington, and an 


In TRE Nonr R- Reine, 


Aterig, Bedal, nn Helmeſley, Kinby- Moorſide, 
North-Allerton, Pickering, Rich- 
mond, Scarborough, : ee Thirſ, Winolcy, and Yaruw- 


The city of York, which i is v ancient, ſtands on a point 


meet, is a county of 
Lt is pleaſantly fiwated 
on both ſides of the river Ouſe and "alle, over each of which 


ir has a bridge. The origin of: ins name cannat he traced; ny 
chat the Romans, who eſtabli ſhed a colony in it, called it Ebor 


Which was doubtleſs a corniption of the Eritich wand, by which 
it was called /befoxe-Cefar landed in Britain. 
Here was a Roman temple dedicated 10 Bellona, and der al 


their: Sr og eroſſed che City. It was allo .the- favourite lei 
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8 prociu quired tris fon emperor; whorafterwards 
Tie ymperial 8 by 25 the s K C 
ee e workmarihlp haye'been dug up 
e facti- 
25 eie "1.0 the Thuroh-yard er the Moly-Triniry, 
n, from "which it appeat 

21 ihe Ran gion, ho lay fome”years Ih garrifon here, 
was often employed in the wars with the PiQts and Cale- 
bene At another Fine, as fone wen were digging for the | 
ere baute ie Middlegate, they 'fognd a moſt 
| gon that it had bien for wp by order of the Emperor Adrian. 

After 


CES. 4 


e enen Bootham-Barz and on theſami ſpot their 


b 
urn 


o tem having dern ag up at different periods. A brick vault || 
years ago, in which were niches for | 


was diſcoyered here à Tex 


from whence it may reafonadlyibe oppoſed, that it was 
ns, a {{ ) 


kne of the Raman dutiat-grounds. © Indeed, 


man durial ; , lomany Roman an- 
tiquities have been dcifcove ed, that it would require a volume to 
we them a particular detcription ; but accounts of them have 
n publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſa 
eie are now In the Muſeom at Oxford, and have been of 
e 
ede Romans left this igand, York city ſuffered greatly | 
froin the depredations made by the Picts and Slots, who read 
een wierever they came; and After the arrival of the 
ness "often befieged by them, and at laſt taken, but 
ba will- they had loſt Blk King of Northumberlatid, who 
5 ein at dne of the gates, and afl his arm 


: 


A Oh Ates, af his army put to the ſword. 
| tes the *Britons were driven beyond the Seyern, York con- 
ee to Houtith" ein the arrival of the Danes, who took it by 
formy murdered” many ok the inhabitants, and placed a garriſon / 
ſhit, who kept it againſt all the force of the Saxons for many 
years. Ther alſo built a caſtle here, and repaired the fortifi- 
tations ; but King Arkeltg having driven them from other parts 
i the Kin dom, thoſe in:York were obliged to'fibmit' and re- 
turn to their ow country.” From that period it began to te- 
cover itſelf, and at the Con- ueſt. was conſidered: as a place of 


8 4 


ſuch importance, that the caſfle was tebuilt and ſtrongly ortified, | 


to oyer-awe the citizens, who Rad the greatelt averſion to the 
government of the Þ rr f 
The Danes having landed again in the North of England, 

ed to York, and tacked” the caſtle, Which the garriſon. 


ing, ſet fire to the houſes in the ſuburbs, and the wind blow 


ng the flames with 
of it was conforms | 
of being burae, fet open the gates, by which the Danes obtained 
poſſeſſion of the. piace, without any refiſtanice. Information of 
this kaving Been: Tent 16 the Conqueror, then at London, he 
tarched't9 York with a great army, and once more obliged the 

Invaders to feturn in great diſorder ; for the fame of William's 
arms was at that time great all over Europe. From this period 
iſ the ciyilwars: between Stephen and Maud, York enjoyed 
race, and was rebuilt in a mote handſome manner than for- 

erh. But in the reign of een was reduced to aſhes by 
an accidental fire, together with its ſtately cathedral, reckoned 
It that time one of $ Bnet churches. in England. However, 
dotwithſtanding all theſe loſſes, the people were encouraged to 
build it again; and both Edward f and his ſon Edward II. 
held parliaments here during their wars with Scotland. | 
appears to have Deen in 2 very flouriſhing itate in the reign 
of Edward III. and in the old records it is mentioned as a ſea- 
port town that furniſhed ſhips for the uſe of the royal navy; but 
theſe” muſt have been very ſmall yeſſels, as none above ſeventy 
tons burthen can come up to it, and the river was not ſo navi- 
gable in former times as at preſent. > 08 
- During the reign of Henry VIII. it was found neceſſary to 


rest violence into the city, the greateſt part 


- eſabliſh a council at York, who decided in all matters, both 
of 20g A among ſuch as reſided North of the Humber; 
but that gg e deen lang put down. s. 
A gartifon r this city by Charles I. during the 
ciyil-wars in- the la t century ; but the ord Fairfax having be- 
hoped it, at the head of the army of the parliament, Prince | 
| Rupert marched from. Newark to its relief; upon which Fairfax 
w.Odliced to raiſe the, lege, and the prince eh the city in 


— 


pb, where he found. that the Duke of, Newcaltle, Who 

wmmanded for the King, had been ſo reduced for want of am- 
muntion and propihens that he could not have held out much 
be prince, with bis uſual inen adviſed the | 
Luke to march out and Hebt the enemy; but Newcaſtle, whoſe- 
Fxpenence was equal to:his courage, told him, that an attempt of 
Mat nature would de attended with very dangerous conſequences 3 | 
and alſo told him that at would be Auen ger to wait a day 

Te, 25 the Englith and Scots, who compoſed” the army of 
ve parliargent, were already at variance, and it would not be 
lon before they Teparated ; adding at the ſame time, that he 
eipeted-a reinforcement of 50 men from the North, with 
_ be ane de able to atiack the enemy, and probably 
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"oh it, from "which it appeated to have be- 


res on'it, atigl an Inſcription, im- 


Franfactions. Some of theſe | 
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the conyertion of” the Romatis to Chriſtianity, they had Y : os. 
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| York became a flounſhing colony, and there is not the leaſt 


; and the people, who'were in great danger 
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was requtſite on ſuch” mi ea, bbt ike in 
rude manner. WN : 
the nent ty, the Guile, 1 
ling obs his Majety N brders 
| fiteer} Wihtzut tormaanting @ 
Ibs prince e ur ab "ory BY ict July 1644 
and abodr two ofcjodk in the afternoon Þoth"ermity pee drs Wed 
up in order of battle on Marſton- Moor; Bite g there" Wasa dimen 
betheen them, fr was ſüöme tit Before the à io ebmmenced. 
Prince Rupert began by chatgitg the! rigfit vitſg, voummanded 
D Fairfax, with foch impetuviny, that they Were ſoon put in 
| and t who confirtiatded the 
left wing, attacked the royaliſts ant put them tu flight. . Fair- 


told'hirti, he 


only fight as a v 


* 


| HAGEN IR ; rata lan eir fax 98 out of the Held, the ince returned; but w 
$ and ames were formerly depoſited, as appears from an | | 


met by the victorious Oliver, before he had titne to draw up hi 
men, and totally routed; fo that the army of the partiameit 
obtained a complete victory. The prince loſt 6000 rien; beſides 
all his ammunition, and was ſo much chagrined and eqnfounded 


| at his ill ſucceſs, that he marched to Shropſhire, white the Duke 


of Newcaſtle retired to France, where he remained'till the Re -· 
ſtoration. In a few days the city ſurrendered to Fairfax, who 
placed à garriſon in it; after which it wus kept, duri g tho d- 
mainder of the war, by the forces of the parliament, © 
When the Romans eſtabliſhed + Chriftianity among them, 


doubt but both Romans and- Britons had churches here; and 
that conjecture ſeems to be well founded, when we conſider 
what Tertullian fays, who lived in the third century, That 
Chriſtianity was known and embraced by thoſe barbarians in 
Britain whom the Romans could never ſubdue. Theſe bar- 
barians could be no other than the Picts, Scots, and Tack: other 
nations as inhabited that part of the iflarid beyofid the Forth; and 
as it does not appear that they were acquainted with commerce, 
ſo nothing can be more probahle than this, that our religion was 
frlt preached among them by ſome of their own goutitrymen, 
Who ayifg been taken pijſoners by the Romans, "might learn 
the principles of Chriſtianity ; and on their return, communi-: 
cate to their counttymen the knowledge thereof. 
Whatever churthes were in this city before the Romans left 
the iſland, they were certainly deftroyed, and the knowledge of 
primitive n utterly obliterated, by the Pagan Saxons; 
nor does it appear that there were any churches rebuilt till near 
the middle of the ſeventh century, when Paulinus, a Rom 
monk, and one of Auftin's difciphes, who was fent tp preach to 
the Northumbrians, built a Wooden one Where the preſent 
cathedral ſtands, - and he was appointed the firſt arch iſhop. 
This edifice was entirely deſtroyed by fire, and ſeveral othets, 
which were afterwards erected in its ſtead, ſhared the ſame 
fate. All theſe being of wood, in order to prevent the like 
accident in future, it was reſolved in the reign of Richard I. to 
erect a magnificent one of ſtone, which was accordingly carried 


into execution, though it was not completed till many years after. 


This ſtructure is not only the largeſt Gothic church in Eng- 
land, but alſo allowed equal, if not ſuperior to any in the uni- 
verſe; for although Lincoln has conteſted that point with Yor! 
yet the latter has greatly the preference, it being larger, t 
workmanſhip better executed, and the ornaments Tot ally mo 
numerous, but diſplayed more judiciouſſy. 5 5 


- 
p * . 


beautiful that can be 1magined. It is in length 324 feet; the 
breadth of the croſs aiſle 222 feet; the height öf the lantern 180 
feet; the height of the roof to the leads 213 feet; the breadth 
of the Weſt 51 109 feet; and the Eaſt 10g feet. 
The front towards the Welt is adorned with two beautiful 
towers, ſupported by a fine Gothic arch, ſuppoſge to be tlie 
largeſt in Europe; and between theſe towers is a window of fine 
"ainted glaſs, {aid to be not exceeded by any in the world: In 
one of the towers is a ring of twelve bells, and on the top'of the 
lantern in the great middle tower is a tarret, with a ſmall bell to 
give notice of che hours of prayer. The aſcent to the $outh-erid of 
A. crols is by three flight of ſteps, and on entering, the ſpectator 
is preſented with a fight of the marigold window, To called be- 
cauſe it is in a circular form, and painted like marigolds,* which 
in a-ſummer-day, when the ſun is b Bi, Has a moſt luminous 
appearance. On each ſide of it afe two comparttdents of 
Windows painted in the moſt beautiful manner; and the North 
window of the croſs is divided into five compattments, faid'to 
have been done at the expence of five maiden filters. The great 
with reprefenrations of 'differetit paltidhs 


* 


'Eaſt window is painted enta b 
in the Scripture-hiſtory, and all the other windows ate adorſſed 
JJ (ß ̃/̃ĩ I CEE 

Me are preſented with the ſtrongeſt idea of the regularity gf 
this ſtructure, from a view of its beautiful nave,” on ecteri ng at 
the great Weſt-door. It is four feet ſix inches wider than St. 
Paul's, and eleyen feet higher ; and ſixteen feet ſix inches 
broader than Weſtoimſter-Abbey, but twp feet lefs in height; 
which adds greatly to its other beauties: for the church at Weg 


n in proportion to Its "other dimenfions, is ex travagentiy 
* The choir of York cathedral is dirided from the reſt of th 
church by a curious ftone Ikreep, over which is the organ; and 

| , the 


; but ee eige he would 


This cathedral; upon the whole, is the moſt regular and 
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divine ſervice in, and many of the foundations of the watt, © 
20) 40 BE Reims Gt ng; ' 7; 2". arg 
William Rufus founded an hoſpital within the precind; f 
| cathedral, for the uſe of the poor, and ſettled ſeveral man ok the 
its ſupport. It remained till. the diffolution, of religious wh = 
when its annual reyenues amounted to 500l. 115. 10 ity es, 
ſupported a maſter, "thirteen brethren, four prieſts, eight i 
thirty choriſters, two {chool=maſters, tuo hundred and fx þ.. 
men, and ſix ſervitors; but not any remains of It are a 
Not far from the Eaſt-end. of the cathedral, Archbiſhop Grey 


be front is adorned: with ſtatues of all the; kings of England, I| 

from the Conqueror to Henry VI. incluſive; 1 ee 
e ſtalls for the prebendaries. and other dignitaries,. all 0 

| „ 2559 marble, and ſe of of moſt beautiful alabaſter. 'Behind the 


> "a. on Sach, ſide of the: choir, are curious ranges of farved 
wooden work, adoriied.with-pinnacles, and within them people 
can attend divine; ſervice without heing ſeen by thoſe in the open 

atts of the church. The ;afcent” to the altar is by a flight 


5 * of ixteen ſteps; and the whole body of the church 1s paved with. 
„ "black aug white marble, \ 7-7 
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I; Numbers of- the ancient pobility, as well as the archbiſhops, . Not far f ; Eaſt-end. 
I} were buried here; and, there is a good, library for the uſe of founded a college in the reign of Henry III. for thirty-ſix vic 
1 tlie clergy, The records in the prerogative· office are both Choral, called the Bedern, and dedicated to the Holy Trinit 15 

| : numerous and ancient, . ſerving to illuitrate many paſſages in the remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its an. - 

t "hiſtory of England]; for ſome of them are near an hundred years revenues amounted to 2301. 198. 4d. The chapel which elonged about 
1 oF Older than any in Lambeth. - The veſtry-room is forty-four feet If to this edifice is the only part of it now to be ſeen. The 55 again 
= long, and twenty-two broad; and in it are many antiquifies, ff conyents and hoſpitals were very numerous, but ſmall; and ui becam 
as particularly an elephant's tooth in the form of a horn, of which many parts of the city are ſome of their ruins, which 5 ately f 
1 © Tamdengiresthe ollen ing act: frequently uſed in new buildings to make foundations, = ws 
= * le fays that Ulphus, one of the Northumbrian lords WhO Ihe city of York is pleaſantly ſituated in a moſt fertile fol ing re 
A * governed in Deira, finding that his ſons would probably enter and the air is eſteemed as healthy as that of any city or toun in and ha 

Ts into a bloody. conteſt concerning his lands after his death, Went to the kingdom. It was formerly encloſed by a wall of conſider. to ſet | 
| Vork, and took with him this horn las it is called) being that able height, except where it is parted by the Ouſe. Near XY their d 
| out of Which he uſed to drink, and having filled it with wine, J fourth part of the wall has been taken down, but that which © having 
f -*-'qrank it pff as A teſtimony that he had dedicated all his lands to I left has fine walks on the top, from whence there are boys wives, 
| the uſe of this church. This horn was ſtolen, during the civil- If delightful proſpects; and there ate four gates anſwering to the each M 
wars in the laſt century, and ſtripped of all its ornaments ; but four cardinal points: *Middtegate, or Micklegate, on that the ca 
Lord Fairfax, into whoſe hands jt carne, reſtored it to the church, | fide of the city where the London-road begins, 'Near it, on the aloud f 
and it has heen ſince adorned, and an inſcription engraven om it.” I outſide, is a ſmall hoſpital, or almis-houſę, for poor widows: and entranc 
Whateéver truth may be in the above account, this is certain, that a boarding-ſchool for the daughters of Pop? gentlemen, who marche 
| | the church till enjoys lands, called in the records Terra Ulphi, {| are under the care of ſome profeſſed nuns. This ſeminary was depoſits 
if . 6; The lands bf Iphus, s. [[ eſtabliſhedin thereign of James IT. and has been kept up, wit. Intel 
1 pe chapterchgüſe is ſuch, a fine piece of Gothic architecture, out interruption, from that reign to the preſent time. Paleſtin 
if that it is impoſſible for any one to enter it without being ſtruck} The ſtreet which leads from Middlegate to the bridge over the inquire 
5 with the harmony and juſtneſs of its ꝑroportions. It is an octagon, Ouſe, is large, broad, and open, and contains many fine holes that pi 
the diameter of Nick is ſixty-threeTeet, and the- height fixty-" belonging to gentlemen of fortune in the county. The bridge over not able 
ſeven, without T6 much as one pillar to ſupport the centre of the the'Ouſe conſiſts of five arches, the centre of which is fifty-one to Scot] 
4 roof. "Seven of the windows. are painted in the moſt elegant feet high, and éighty-one wide. On the bridge are houſes and they ſo 
Wy "taſte, and there is a fine” ti ht gallery runs round it, the whole ſhops in the manner of a ſtreet; and on one fide is a priſon for The 
| - contrived in fo curious a manner, that it adds to the elegance of} debtors. Near this, on the oppoſite ſide, is a court-houſe, where ſtood, * 
8 te other parts. The roof is of curious carved-work covered {| the corporation formerly met to tranſact their buſineſs, but it is and in 
[8 with lead, and the inſide has been, richly gilt, but part of it is [| now uſed only for the hearing of civil cauſes before the ſheris;: - in excel 
„ 33 tine... oo I and under it is a priſon for felons. The city-records are like. * adorned 
1 .”  ZEneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II. when he returned [| wiſe kept in this Hall, as alſo a court of xchequer, where Iderty't 
j ] | from an embaſſy in Scotland, viſited this cathedral and 0 in all matters in diſpute are ſettled concerning the revenues ariling neat cha 
8 '| © houſe, and in one of his letters he calls it the moſt beautiful and ü trom the crown-lands-in the diſtrict. _ 8 man 
We id grand edifice in the univerſe. On the inſide of the roof of the If A ſtately and convenient ſtructure was ereQed in 1728 at the lermon | 
W _chapter-houſe are engrayen, in rough letters gilt, the following I} North-end of Coney-ſtreet, near the banks of the river Oule, debtors © 
. 'Y | line in old monkiſh Latin : 5 5 | for the lord- mayor to reſide in during his mayoralty, which N In Y 
4 JJ ET on i To SS EE is ſtill uſed for that purpoſe, and called the Manſion-houſe: and a ſpacioi 
# D Roſa Flos Florumi fie eft Damns iſta Domorum. adjoining to this building is the guildhall, a ſtately Gothic {truc- hrmary 
| VVV 3 ray 5 ture, with proper conveniencies for tranſacting the buſineſs of the Which p⸗ 
e As the roſe ſhines brighter than all other flowers, I corporation. It was ſame years ago new paved, in conſegucnce are alſo 
4 So this ſtructure riſes higher than all other houſes.” of a ſum of money left for that purpoſe by Mr. Barnaid, who are educ⸗ 
FVV . Il had ſerved the office of lord- mayor of the City of York. * Forme 
The chapter of the ſee of York, beſides the archbiſhop, con- The afſembly-houſe, ſituated in Blake- Street, was built on a of St, M 
fiſts of a dean, a precentor, a chancellor, a ſub-dean, four arch- If plan drawn by that judicious architect the Earl of Burlington. laſt centi 
_deacons, twenty-eight prebendaries, a ſub-chaunter „ hve vicars, - ef is a ſpacious ſtructure, being 120 feet long, forty feet broad, and idea of it 
ſeven lay-clerks, fix choriſters, and four vergers, beſides many i forty feet high, and is adorned with beautiful Pilalters of the Fork 
))) d PR I Corinthian order. Near it is the ball-room, which is exceeding people de 
N The city of Vork has twenty-three churches excluſive of the I handſome and ſpacious, and was finiſhed by the ſame noble reſide in 
cathedral, but divine ſervice is performed only once in each, for II architect. There is alſo a good play-houle, which is greatly their wa 
which reaſon ſome of them are called forenoon, and others after- | frequented. mn. is an ope 
.,noon churches. ' Near the cathedral is St. Michael's church, [ The Foſſe runs through the Southern part of the city, and | reg 
ation o 


called the Belfry. It is a curious Gothic ſtructure, and contains ¶ over it is a bridge, leading to the ſtreet called Walmgate. 'Near 
:ſeveral handſome monuments. All-Saints in the Pavement has a the confluence of this river with the Ouſe, William the Con- 
curious octagonal ſteeple, and St. Mary's in the Caſtle-Gate is queror built a caſtle, of which little remains at preſent, except a 
juſtly admired for its fine ſpire; but neither of the others merit tower on an artificial mount, and a deep moat, within wich 


but it is n 
of the rac 
verlion. 


particular notiſe. PV has been ſince erected the priſon for the county. at cover a Vz 

Formerly there were more religious houſes in. Tork than in any [ A very melancholy event took place in this caſtle ſoon after the | parts wit! 

City of the ſame ſize in England, but we ſhall only take notice I coronation of Richard I. the particulars of which we (hall lay populous 

of the moſt remarkable, and ſuch as had the largeſt incomes. before our readers, as extracted from the beſt records now extant been adde 

In the reign of William the Conqueror, Allan, Earl of Rich- in the Britiſh Muſeum. _ A 525 She. tlemen an 

mond, gave ſome lands for the ſupport of a ſociety of prieſts, When King Richard I. aſcended the throne of England, ot reſiden 

who had been. driven, from Whitby in this county, with the orders were.given that no Jews ſhould appear at his cor The ci 

uſe of an old church dedicated to St. Olave ; but William Rufus, {| many of the principal inhabitants of London being at that time Richard 1 

2 who reſided ſome time in York, after his return from the North, [| greatly incenſed againſt thoſe people. The Jews, however, net Whole chi 
$5 cauſed the old church to be pulled down, and in its ſtead erefted I] obeying theſe orders, appeared in great numbers at Weltmit- a county 
| another more commodious, with a ſtately abbey dedicated to the ſter-Abbey on the day appointed for the coronation ;- when diſtrict, by 
the-multitude ſuddenly fell on them, and ſuch as could n cſ ape Derwent, 


Virgin Mary. This noble ſtructure ſtood without the North 


two repre! 


gate of the city, called Bootham-Bar, and was richly endowed ; by flight, were murdered. | They then went to the houſes ct the | 
for at the diſſolution of religious houſes its annual revenues | Jews, many of which they levelled with the ground, and mat they enjo 


the mem] 
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jt amounted ty 2081. 1s. 5d. The church of this abbey is ſtill Þ ſacred great numbers of their wives and children. At this weg 

| 1 ; uſed as a place for divine ſervice, and great part of the ruins of ¶ time the diſtreſſed Jews, knowing how obnoxious they appeared hrit day o. 
4 the convent were viſible within theſe few years, but by the in the eyes of many of the principal inhabitants of London, hal governed 
FL increaſe of new buildings, only a ſmall part of them are now || fent to their brethren in all parts of England, to contribute lheriffs, fi. 
f 18 + + Jeſt | 1 | 85 3 | towards railing a free gift for the king; in order to obtain h1s twenty. fol 
1 One of the Norman barons, in the reign of William-Rufus, protection againſt their unrelenting perſecutors. 8 earer, an 
| | tag founded a convent within the Weſt gate of the city, called Mid- | King Richard, who was a man of generoſity and. courage, ſet held on 1 
, j | _ dlegate-Bar, for BenediQine monks, which remained till the diſſo- ¶ out for Syria ſoon after his coronation, leaving ſtrict orders that from Lone 
1171 lution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to [| none of his ſubjects ſhould hurt the Jews. But thoſe unfor- To the 
| 1 1691. 98. 10d. Part of the church of this convent is {till ſtand-¶ tunate people being both numerous and rich in Vork, 3 _ Ciiprox, 
Ul ing, and uſed by the people of the pariſh as 4 plce to tend] not wilhog'ro contidre towards the Tuppoe oi 8} ML th ce 
Þ} 97 A © 5 . i ; 4 '2 « | AT 3 +; $7.5 Et hg ; , OO W 
BY 3 1 | No. 4 
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endeavoure 
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effects V 
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294 
became 
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ſews We 


Ihe Caſtle-garri ſon, ſeeing the dreadful miſchief that was likely 
ordered the Jews to bring their wives, children, and 
beds within the walls; but the governor, ſoon after, happening 
the city, the frightened Jews, imagining that he was 
Ibout t0, deliver them up to the rabble, refuſed to admit him 

1 on his return. The governor, who was utterly innocent, 
© he ohly incenſed, and applied to the ſheriff, who immedi- 
ae) raiſed the Poſſe Comitatus, and beſieged the caſtle. The 

re now reduced to great extremity, and the ſheriff hav- 


ing refuſed to grant them any mercy, they became deſperate, 
aud harkened to the fatal advice of their rabbi, who told them 
i to ſet fte to their goods, and then cut each others throats. In 
5 their deſpair, they embraced the advice of the rabbi, and after 


7 


-\oud from the walls for mercy; 
noun onus hat fel 


entrance, butchered all t 


* r r * 


__ ſo juſtly deſerved. 


| Þberty to walk for refreſhment. 


are educated and clothed. 


idea of its original magnificence. 


of reſidence, 


having burnt every thing of value, they cut the throats of their 
wives and children, and then, in conformity with the rabbi, | 
each man ſtabbed himſelf, except a few. The ſurvivors, finding 
the caſtle in flames, and fearing that they muſt periſh, cried 


but the theriff having obtained 
into his hands; after which he 


marched to the cathedral, where ſome of their goods had been 
depoſited, and diſtributed them amongſt his attendants. 

Intelligence of this horrid tranſaction being ſent to the king in 
Paleſtine, he ſent over a commiſſion to the Biſhop of Ely to 
inquire into the affair, and puniſh the criminals ; but although 
that prelate Was inveſted with plenary powers, yet he was 
not able to bring the villains to juſtice; for many of them fled 
to Scotland, and the remainder were protected from that fate 


he preſent.edifice, which is erected where the ancient caſtle 
ſtood, was built in 1710. It is a ſpacious and handſome ſtructure, 
and in it are held the aſſizes and county-courts. It is kept 
in excellent order, and before the building is a large ſquare area, 
adorned on each fide with piazzas, where the priſoners have the 


In one part of the building is a 


neat chapel, where divine ſervice is performed, for which a cler- 
oyman” has a falary of forty pounds per annum. There is a 
ermon preached in it every Sunday afternoon, and ſuch of the 
debtors as chooſe to attend receive a loaf of bread each. 
In York there are two market-places, each of which has 
a ſpacious and convenient market-houſe. In 1738, a noble in- 
firmary was eſtabliſhed here by voluntary contributions, into 
which patients are admitted from all parts of the county. There 
are alſo two good charity-ſchools, where children of both ſexes 


' Formerly the kings of England had a palace near the abbey 
of St. Mary; but it was demoliſhed during the civii-wars in the 
laſt century, though ſo much of it is {till left as to convey an 


Vork city is not a place of trade, the principal ſupport of the 
people depending on the great number ot gentry who conſtantly 
reſide in it, and travellers, who come hither from curioſity, or in 
their way to other places. At a ſmall diſtance from the city 
is an open piece of ground called Knaveſmire, where the races 
are held, with a fine houſe on the courſe built for the accommo- 
dation of the Duke of Cumberland, uncle to his preſent Majeſty ; 
but it is now uſed by ſuch of the nobility and geniry as are ſtewards 
of the races, and ſuch ladies as chooſe to be 7 
verſion. The ſtreets of this city are well paved, and the buildings 
cover a vaſt extent of ground; but it muſt be obſerved, that many 
parts within the walls are taken up in gardens, ſo that it is not fo 
populous by far as it was; for although many buildings have 
been added within theſe few years, yet they are moſtly for gen- 
tiemen and ladics of ſmall fortunes, who chooſe this city as a place 


pectators of that di- 


The city of Vork received its charter of incorporation from 
Richard 11. and is the only city in England, beſides London, 
whole chict magiſtrate is honoured with the title of Lord. It is 
a county of itſelf. and its juriſdiction extends over a conſiderable 
diſtri, beſides the ſole conſervancy of the rivers Ouſe, Wharfe, 
Derwent, Ayre, Don, and ſome parts of the Humber. The 
two repreſentatives arc choſen by all the freemen in general, and 
tney enjoy the privilege of ſitting, in their ſcarlet gowns, next 
the members of London, on the privy-counſellors bench, the 
hrit day of the meeting of every new parliament. This city is 


governed by a lord-mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, two 


theriffs, ſix chamberlains, ſeventy-two common-council, with 


twenty. four aſſiſtants, a town-clerk, a common: ſerjeant, a ſword- 


earer, and other proper officers. 


It has three weekly- markets, 


held on Tueſdays, hurſdays, and Saturdays; and is diſtant 


trom London 197 miles. 


To the North of York, about a mile, is a large village called 

\ SLIFTON, where moſt of the cow-keepers reſide who furniſh 
the citizens with milk; and it has been long famous for its May- 
pole, to which moſt of the young people reſort annually, on the 


No. 49. 


3 


1 i the principal inhabitants ſtirred up the rabble againſt 
ho murdered. many in the ſtreets, and plundered the 
F thoſe who fled for ſhelter. , Some of the citizens 
4 to cruſh the tumult, but the wife of a principal 
ho had been murdered in Landon, having fled to York, 
be rabble getting notice of it, burſt into the houſe, and at 
Aok a renegado prieſt, murdered her, and all her family; 
Lich they plundered the houſe, and reduced it to aſhes. 


nr 
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firft of May, as was cuſtomary in moſt parts of the kingdom in 

ſormer times. e | A 93 
About three miles below York, on the banks of the Ouſe, is 

BiSHOPTHORPE, where the archbiſhops have a very agreeable 


. 


North-Weſt of York is a large village called Acou, in 


which are many good houſes, moſt of the gentfy of the city 


chooling to reſide here during the ſummer. Near this village 
are many fand-pits, from whence that article is brought to York 


for the uſe of the inhabitants; and here is alſo a large paſturage- | 


common. | 
About ſix miles North-Weſt of York is a village called Nux- 
MoncxrTon, from a convent founded in it for Benedictine nuns 
in the reign of King Stephen. It was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and remained till the diffolution of religious houſes, when 
its revenues amounted to 751. 128. 4d. per annum. 2 


On the banks of the river Ouſe, about ſeven miles from Vork, 


is a place called ACASTER-SAILBY, where was anciently a col- 
lege, dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt. It was built by Robert, 
Earl of Leiceſter, in the reign of H 

and endowed with the yearly revenue of twenty-ſeven pounds, 
thirteen ſhillings, and four-pence. The following ſtory is related 
as the cauſe of its being erected. The king having advanced his 


ſon to be partner with him on the throne, and profecuting - 
his war in Normandy, the ambitious young prince, puſhed for- 


ward by ſome buſy favourites, began a moſt unnatural war again 

his father, in which civil commotion was Robert, Earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, who was taken priſoner by the king's forces at Bury, and de- 
tained priſoner at Caen in Normandy till a reconciliation took 


place. After being diſcharged, he, to expiate his guilt, erected 


and endowed a college at Nether-Acaſter, commonly known by 
the name of Acaſter-Sailby. Oe 5 . 

In the pariſh of AcASTER-MaTLBIS, or OVER-AcASTER, 
about two miles further up the river Ouſe, is a ſquate piece 
of ground, containing near an acre, moated round. It has un- 
doubtedly been a camp, and ſuppoſed as a guard upon the river, 
it being about a quarter of a mile diſtant. The late Sir Lionel 


Pilkington (brother to the preſent Sir Michael Pilkington) owned 


the townſhip of Acaſter-Sailby, and ſome years ago embanked 
the whole length of his eſtate againſt the river Quſe, in doing 
which, and atterwards ploughing up a piece of ground about half 
a mile below the town, called Lord's-Ing, great quantities of muſ- 
quet-balls were found; from whence we may reaſonably conjec- 
ture, that ſome bloody battle was fought here in ancient times. 
WEATHERBY, the firſt town we come to in the Weſt-Ridirr 
of York, is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Wharfe, over which 
it has a handſome ſtone bridge, and the river above it fornjs 
a moſt beautiful caſcade. There are ſeveral mills on the river for 


grinding corn, cutting of logwood, and preſſing the oil out of 


rape-ſeed, which grows in great plenty near the town. Some 
of the buildings in Weatherby are very handſome, and the town 
being fituated on the high road from London to Edinburgh, there 
are ſeveral good inns. The church is a ſtately ſtructure, and 
near it is a charity-ſchool, in which children of both * ſexes 
are Clothed and educated. The town has a weekly-market 
on Thurſday ; and is diſtant from London 191 miles. 

Near Weatherby is Gawthorp-Hall, the fine ſeat of Edwm 
Laſcelles, Eſq. It is a large handſome ſtructure, and furniſhed 
in the moſt elegant manner. The hall is 250 feet long, and 


about eighty wide, ſupported by Doric pillars, and adorned with 


many beautiful paintings by the beſt maiters. 


South-Eaſt of Weatherby is a large village called APPLETON, 
where was formerly a convent for nuns of the Ciſtertian order, 
founded in the reign of King Stephen. The remains of the 
building, with ſome neceſſary modern improvements, is at pre- 
ſent the ſeat of Lord Fairfax. | 

Formerly there was a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian or- 
der at a village called SINNINGTHWAIT, near Weatherby. It 
was founded in the reign of Henry II. and remained till the diſ- 
ſolution of religious houſes; but the whole of the building has 
been long ſince deſtroyed. 3 VU 

TADCASTER, ſituated on the river Wharfe, over which there 
is a ſtone bridge, is a place of great antiquity, and the remains 
of the Roman conſular-way are ſtill viſible, with ſome trenches 
and fortifications. At 15 Fe the town is very populous, but 
being built in a low ſituation, is eſteemed very unwholeſome. 
The church is a large Gothic ſtructure, and contains ſeveral 
handſome monuments. Near it is a free- ſchool, where youth ate 
qualified for the univerſity: it was founded and endowed at the 
ſole expence of Dr. Ogelthorpe, Biſhop of Carliſle, in the reign 
of Queen Anne. There is alſo an alms-houſe for twelve poor 
perſons, founded and endowed by a clothier of Leeds, who was 


a native of this town. Tadcaſter has a weekly-market on Thurſ- 


day; and is diſtant from London 188 miles. | 

Several Roman coins, and other pieces of antiquity, have'been 
dug up at NEwToON-KyME, a ſmall village near Tadcaſter, 
where it is generally ſuppoſed they had one of their ſtations. 

To the North of Tadcaſter is He LaGn-PARK, where was 
formerly a convent, founded in the reign of Henry II. for 
canons regular of the order of St. Auguſtine. It remained till 
the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its revenues were valued 


at 721. 10s. 7d. per annum. — 
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\ ought to be uſed in every place, where ſuch numbers of people 


ol it, and will take his money; but the cloth muſt not be re- 


ed, viz. Richard II. and Charles I. the firſt of whom was mur- 


contain any thing remarkable. 
teſtant-Diſſenters, built on a moſt Pe ant and ſuperb plan. 


| ſtone. in the Tuſcan order, ſupported by ruſtic; and in a niche in 
_ the front is the ſtatue of Queen Anne. The Hall, or Exchange, 
where the merchants aſſemble to tranſact their buſineſs, is a 


and work ; and ſuitable proviſion is made for the aged and infirm. 
Here are alſo two er in which one hundred boys are 


cloth - market, which is held in an extenſive large hall, ſuppoſed 
to be the moſt conſiderable of any in the univerſe. This market, 


without any confuſion or diſturbance. The bell having ceafed 


hands, if they find it will ſuit them, they immediately lean over 


out the year. 


white cloth and other woollen goods are ſold ; over the front of 
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. 's Not far from the road leading to Tadcaſter, is Bramham- Park. 


the noble ſeat of Lord Bingley. The building is ſpacious, and 
the proſpet from it exceeding delightful. The hall and gallery 
are adorned with fine paintings, and the houſe is richly fur- 
niſhed. The gardens are very extenſive, and laid out with great 


taſte and elegance. 1 | 


In the neighbourhood of Tadcaſter is a ſmall village called 
'Towron, at preſent remarkable only for giving the title of 
baron to the family of the late Sir Edward Honke | 
In a lane which leads from 'Towton to a village called Sa x- 
TON, are ſome alder-trees, in one of which it is Pig a boy With 


an arrow ſhot the Lord Dacres, at the battle of Towton in 1461, 
_ - whoſe father had been killed the preceding day. In Saxton 


church-yard is a tomb erected to his memory; and on it are en- 
: Pave his coat of arms, and a Latin inſcription, of which the 
ollowing is a tranſlation: | 55 

Here lies Randol, Lord Dacre, and Knight-Banneret, who 
Was killed in the war of Prince Henry VI. on the twenty- 
ninth day of March, in the year of our Lord 1461, to wit, 

| 5 Palm-Sunday. Upon whoſe ſoul may God have mercy | 
men,” | 0 


In Auguſt 1774, a man was living at Saxton, who, with 


many others, had been concerned in opening ſome graves of the 


warriors flain in the before-mentioned battle. of Towton, to 
ſatisfy the curioſity of ſome gentlemen. On a ſtrict examination 
of the bones then found, it appeared, that the moſt undecayed 
were, the Internodia Digotorum, or the bones of the thumbs - 
and fingers. ns 5 
LEEPDsũ is a large and populous town, on the river Ayre, and 
at preſent the moſt conſiderable in the North of England for the 
manufactory of broad cloth. A caſtle was built near the river 
ſoon. after the Conqueſt, but it has been long ſince demoliſhed, 
and a genteel houſe erected in its ſtead for the uſe of the lord of 


the manor. In this caſtle two unfortunate kings were impriſon- 


'dered at Pontefract, and the latter beheadebat Whitehall. Leeds 
has three pariſh-churches, one of which, dedicated to St. Peter, 
is a ſtately ſtructure, built in the form of a cathedral, and the 
glaſs in the windows is finely painted. The other two do not 
There is alſo a meeting for Pro- 


The Guildhall of this town is a handſome edifice, built of 


noble ſtructure, erected in 17 14, on a plan ſimilar to that of the 
Royal-Exchange in London. ok the gate is a cupola, with a 
clock and bell. There is another building, called the Red-Hall, 
from its being the firft in the town made with brick. 
The bridge over the Ayre is neat and built of ſtone; and near 
it is a free-ſchool, with an excellent library, founded and en- 
dowed by one Mr. Harriſon, a native of the town. The work-- 
houſe is a handſome. edifice built of ſtone at the fole expence 
of one Mr. Sykes. The children in it are taught to read 


Near the free-ſchool is an alms-houſe for widows ; and there are 
three other foundations of the ſame nature for aged perſons 
of both ſexes, who are provided with all the neceſſaries of life. 


clothed and educated. There is likewiſe an infirmary for the ſick 
and lame, founded in 1768, ſupported by ſubſcription. 
The moſt important object, however, in this town, is the 


which is held every Tueſday and Saturday, begins at ſix in the 
morning in ſummer, and ſeven in winter; for by ringing the bell 
at ſtated times, all the clothiers aſſemble in a few minutes, 


ringing, the benches are all covered with patterns of cloth, and 
immediately the hall is filled with dealers from different parts of 
the kingdom, who walk up and down within the benches, with 
patterns in their hands of ſuch cloth as they want. Having 
compared the cloth on the benches with the patterns in their 


the bench to the clothier, aſk the price, and bid him what they 
think it is worth, but in a whiſpering tone, ſo as no other perſon | 
can underſtand them. This is a very prudent method, and 


aſſemble for the benefit of traffic. Aſter the merchant has bid 
the clothier ſuch a price as he did not chooſe to take, he may go 
after him, if. he thinks proper, and tell him he has conſidered 


** 


moved from the market till it is bought, leſt the merchant ſhould, 
in private, carry on any illicit practices. It is ſaid ſome thou- 
ſand pounds worth of cloth is ſold on every market-day through- 
About half an hour after eight o'clock in the 
morning the bell rings a ſecond time, when all the cloth ſold is 
e removed; after which the country people bring in 
their proviſions. There is alſo another cloth market, where 


which is an elegant aſſembly-room.. 


Leeds received a charter of incorporation from Charles I. 
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to be governed by an alderman and nine burgeſſes; , © 
the reign of Charles II. its charter was renewed, and it *n in 
governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, and a common. ce 05 
of twenty - four of the principal inhabitants. It is diſtant rk 
London 197 miles. . | | rom 
In a moor near Leeds is a village called Apel, in uh, 

have been found, at different periods, great numbers of Ro ich 
antiquities. In 1702, as ſome labourers were dipgin 0 

diſcovered the foundation of a wall, and near it the 4 DE 
ſeveral houſes, baths, altars, and funeral monuments, ow 
ſcriptions. Near this village are the remains of a Roman ca 5 
moſt of the wall of which. is ſtill entire, but the ditch is filled ap, 
from which it may reafonably be ſuppoſed, that this place up: 
one of the military ſtations during the wars with the "he: 
and Picts. 8 3 © 5 
Not far from this camp is a conſiderable village called Kirk 
STALL, once famous for its rich abbey, founded in the reign a 


Henry I. for monks of the Ciſtertian order. It was endoweg 


with very ample revenues ; but either from the luxury of the 
monks, or ſome dilapidations made by the abbots, it becarne in 
debted in the ſum of 50481. In conſequence of this they wow 
not only obliged to retrench their expences, but alſo to ſolicit the 
aſſiſtance of the nobility and gentry, which they ſo far obtained 
that at the diſſolution of religious houſes its annual revenu 
amounted to go2l. Great part of this ſtately ſtructure is gin 
ſtanding, particularly the body . of the church, a lofty fquare 
tower, and ſeveral ſmall chapels near the altar. The choiſters 
adjoining to the church have been repaired, and they are now 
converted into private houſes. This village has a good flone 


bridge. over the Ayre, near which are the remains of a Danith 


camp, and a curious well, from whence, by leaden pipes, the 
convent was ſupplied with water. 5 1 | 
Near four miles from Leeds is a ſmall village called Coox- 


| BRIDGE, where many Roman antiquities have been diſcovered, 


particularly the foundation of a city, with urns, ftatues, baths, 


pavements, altars, and coins: Not far from this place is a 


Roman camp, ſurrounded by a wall and ditch ; in the latter of 
which, ſome years ago, a labourer difcovered the ſtatue of 2 
centurion, in a military habit, with an infcriptron beneath, im- 
porting that he had commanded in the ninth legion. 

At another village called HARLow-HILL, are fome remains 
of a camp, ſuppoſed to have been thrown up by the Northum- 
brians during the wars with the Mercians. The Roman high- 
way paſſes through this village, and in it, a few years ago, waz 
diſcovered the foundation of an exploratory tower. 

North-Eaſt of Leeds is an agreeable village called Ha xrwoop, 
which has a handſome ſtone bridge over the river Wharfe; and 
near it are the ruins of a caſtle, built ſoon after the Norman 
Conqueſt. | 

In this neighbourhood are two other villages, one called A- 
WALTON, and the other DEWSBURY ; but neither of them con- 
tain any thing worthy of notice. 

ABERFORTH, otherwiſe ABERFORD, is a Tong, ſtraggling 
town, ſituated on the ſmall river Cock, where the Roman high- 
way croſſed. There are ſeveral good houſes in the town, but the 
ſtreets are ill paved and dirty. Here are the ruins of a cafile, 


but we have not any accounts by whom it was built, though 


probably by one of the Norman barons foon after the Conquel. 
The only trade carried on in this town is, making pins, for 


which it has long been famous; and great numbers ot 


women and children are conſtantly employed in the different 
branches of that article. It has a weekly-market on Wed- 
neſday; aud is diſtant from London 184 miles. 

BARWICK isa ſmall village about a mile from Aberforth, famous 


in former times for a granary erected by the kings of Northum- 


berland to ſupply their armies with corn. The church had fie 
painted glaſs in the windows, but it has been either broken 
or taken away, there not being any traces of it now left. 

Not far from this place are the remains of two camps, which 
appear to have been ſurrounded with ſtrong Eaſtern walis 
and deep trenches, according to the Roman method. | 

In this neighbourhod there are ſeveral other villages, but none 
of them merit a particular deſcription ; only that moſt of them 
have been long famous for their quarries of a particular ſo 
of ſtone: it is exceeding foft when firſt hewn out of the rock; 
but after being ſome time expoſed t the air, it hardens and be- 
comes very ferviceable. | 

Of theſe quarries the moſt conſiderable is at a village called 
HASELWOOD; and it is agreed, by all our hiitorians, that both 
the cathedrals of York and Lincoln were built of ſtones taken 
from this place. We are. further told by Camden, that the 
beautiful chapel of Henry VII. in Wettminſter-Abbey, ws 
built of this tone; and it fo, it muſt have been procured 2 
a very great colt, | 

SHERBURN is a long, ſtraggling town, but being on the great 
North road, has ſeveral good inns. A Roman highway croll: 


the town, and at one end of it are ſtill the ruins of a convent 


The army of the parliament, and the royaliits, met at this tow 

in 1645, when a battle enſued, in which inany of the latte 

were killed. The only ſtructure at preſent worthy of notice 

this town, is a charity-ſchool, founded by one My. Hungate, for 

twenty-four poor boys, who are fed, clothed, and educated, 

from ſeven years of age till they are fifteen ; after which, * 
2 4 
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are ſent to the univerſity, and the reſt put out to trades. This 
town has 2 weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from 

London 181 miles. | „ 3 
jn the neighbourhood of Sherburn is a village called TERM PI E- 
NxwsHAM, remarkable for having in it the fine ſeat of Lord 
Irwin. It is a modern ſtructure, «deſigned with great judgment, 
and ſiniſhed in the moſt elegant manner. The gallery is 108 
feet in length, and contains many fine landſcapes, with a paint- 
ing of our viour on the Croſs by Albert Durer, greatly eſteemed 
"the curious. There 1s allo a fine 3 of the Holy Family, 


b Carlo Maratti, and another by Rubens, with ſeveral battles, 


and the painting of Jane Shore; the latter of which is eſteemed 
the beſt figure of that courtezan now in 9 ON All the rooms 

| ours; and there are 
intings by the beſt maſters in each of them. 


P 81157 is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Ouſe. 


Tt was famous in former times for its rich convent, whoſe abbot 
exerciſed epiſcopal authority, and fat as a lord in parliament. 
This ſtately abbey. was founded by the Conqueror, for monks of 
the BenediQine order, and continued to flouriſh till the diſſolution 
of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 7291. 
128. 10d. but it is now utterly demoliſhed, the ſtones having been 
removed to aſſiſt in beautifying ſome of the houſes. The church 


ok the abbey was given to the people of the town ; but in 1690 
it fell down, and a new one was erected, 


Selby is at preſent in a very flouriſhing condition, the river 
being navigable for ſhips of a conſiderable burthen. There are 


ſeveral.merchants conſtantly reſiding in the town, and the trade | 
_ carried on by them is very extenſive. The houſes are in general 


well built, and the number of veſſels paſſing up and down the 
river contribute conſiderably towards enriching the inhabitants. 
The weekly-market is on Monday; and the town is diſtant 
from London 182 miles. Nr 

Not far from Selby is a village called Cawoop, in which the 
archbiſhops of York had formerly a country ſcat, but no remains 
of the building are now left. 

Near Selby is Ledſtone-Hall, the ſeat of the Earl of Hunting- 
don : and in the church of an agreeable village, about a mile 
from this ſeat, called LEDSHAM, lie the remains of the Lady 
Elizabeth Haſtings (a ſuperb alabaſter monument being erected 
to her memory near the place of her interment) the daughter of 
Theophilus, the ſeventh Earl of Huntingdon, who, when living, 
was not more remarkable for her pious and exemplary life, than 


for the great number of beneficial, perpetual charities ſhe left 


mankind, to various purpoſes, at her death; amongſt which, the 
deviſe of lands by one of the codicils of her laſt will, dated the 
24th of April 1739, to the provoſt and ſcholars of Queen's- 
College, Oxford, for the intereſt of twelve Northern ſchools, has 
rendered her memory for ever dear to all ſeminaries of learning, 
and to all lovers of literature and ſcience. 

PONTEFRACT, or POMFRET, is a town of great antiquity, 
as appear, from many Roman coins having been dug up near 
it at different periods. In 1753 was found a golden coin of 
Nero, from which circumſtance it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed 


that Veſpaſian, who was lieutenant in Britain for that emperor, | 


reſided here. | 

It doth not appear for certain whether there were any religious 
houſes here during the Heptarchy ; but ſoon after the Conqueſt 
ſeveral were erected by thoſe barons who obtained lands in Eng- 
land. In the reign of William Rufus a convent was founded 
here for monks of the Cluniac order, which remained till the 


diſſolution of religious houſes. There was alſo an hoſpital | 


founded in the reign of Henry I. And in the reign of Richard II. 
Robert Knowles 8 a chauntry for ſecular canons, with an 
hoſpital for poor women; but theſe buildings are all totally 
demoliſhed. | | 
Of the buildings, what moſt engages the notice of a traveller 
in this town at preſent, is its ancient caſtle. It was built 
ſoon after the Conqueſt, and continued to be one of the manſions 
of the Earls of Lancaſter till the reign of Edward II. when it 
became the pro erty of the crown. In this caſtle the unfortu- 
nate Richard II. was barbarouſly murdered, after he was de- 
throned by his couſin Henry IV. And here alſo, in the reign af 
Richard [TI. the Earl of Rivers and Sir Richard Gray were 
beheaded. Pontefract is a large, populous town, and in general 
well built. The church is an old Gothic ſtructure, beſides 
which there is a chapel of eaſe, and three meetings for Proteſtant- 
Diſſenters. It has alſo a town-hall, a large open market-place, 
and a charity-ſchool for boys and girls. 

This place obtained its charter of incorporation from Rich- 


ard III. by which it is under the government of a mayor, twelve 


allermen, a recorder, and a common- council of the principal 

inhabitants, with a town-clerk and other proper officers; and 

the repreſentatives are choſen by the freemen at large. The 

weekly-market is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from 
ndon 175 miles. | 

Not far from Pontefract is a large village called FERRY BRIDGE, 

in which are ſeveral good inns, it being on the high road from 
ondon to York. It has a handſome ſtone bridge over the river 


notice. 


0 Near Ferrybridge is a ſmall village called CAsTLE-Foxp, or 
ASTLE-FORTH, where the Romans had a caſtle, and one 


re, but does not contain any thing elſe that merits particular 
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of their military ſtations; but there are not at preſent any 
remains to be ſeen, though many of their coins and other pieces 
of antiquity have at different periods been dug up. | 
In the vicinity of this village is another called ByRoM, re- 

markable for a fine ſeat . to Sir John Ramſden. It 
is built on an exceeding good plan, and all the apartments 
are finiſhed in the higheſt taſte. Moſt of the rooms are or- 
namented with beautiful paintings, executed by ſome of the belt 
maſters. | 
In this neighbourhood, at a village called MTH v, the Earl 

of Mexborough has a ſeat, which, aithough not large, is deſigned 
in as elegant a manner as any houſe of its ſize in the kingdom. 

On entering the great gate, you come to the hall, where there are 
many fine paintings, and on each ſide are the rig, "4s drawing- 

rooms, adorned in the moſt curious manner. he chimney- 

pieces are of fine Sienna marble, and the hangings of the molt 

curious damaſk, and the fineſt patterns that could poflibly be in- 

vented. The bed-chamber and dreſſing- rooms are all finithed in 
the ſame elegant manner; and there is a gallery with a fine col- 

lection of paintings, near which is an excellent library. 

SNAITH, a ſmall town a little to the Eaſt of . Pontefract, 

carries on a conſiderable trade with Hull and many other places, 

but it does not contain any building that merits particular deſcrip- 

tion. It had anciently a convent for monks of the Benedictine 

order, founded in the reign of Henry I. but not the leaſt remains 


of it are now to be ſeen. The-weekly-market is on Friday; 


and the town is diſtant from London 174 miles. 

Not far from Snaith is a village called ConisBOROUGH, 
where are the ruins of an ancient caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been 
built about the time the Romans left the iſland, as a garriſon was 
placed in it by Aurelius, during his wars with the Saxons. 
Great part of the walls of this ancient caſtle are ſtill ſtanding, 
from which it appears to have been originally very ſtrong 

Near Snaith are two very agreeable villages, the one called 
KNOTTINGLEY, and the other KELLINCGTON. The former of 
theſe does not contain any thing remarkable; but the latter 
is particularly diſtinguiſhed for the delightful ſituation of its 
church. It is built on a fine gentle eminence, and has a large, 
handſome church-yard. The whole is ſurrounded with beautitul 
corn- fields, and commands, on all ſides, an extenſive and vari- 
egated proſpect. . oY 

A navigable cut, or canal, has been lately made from the 


| river Ayre, above the Haddleſay-Lock, a ſmall diſtance from 


Kellington, to the river Ouſe, near that village, by means of 
which a more commodious paſſage for veſſels, out of the Welt- 
Riding of the county, is opened to the city of York. | 
South-Eaſt of Snaith is a large piece of fenny-ground, called 
Marſhland, where a great number of cattle are fed; and in 
former times it was an aſylum for out-laws, and all forts of 
vagabonds. Many trees have been dug up here at different 
times; and ſome of our antiquarians have ſuppoſed they were 


cut down by the Romans, though it is much more probable that 


they have lain there ever ſince the Flood, | 
Upon this marſhy land is a ſmall town called 'THorw; but it 
is only a poor decayed place, not containing any thing that 
merits the notice of a traveller. It has, however, a weekly- 
market on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from London 166 miles. 
At DRAx, a ſmall village in this neighbourhood, was a con- 
vent of black canons founded in the reign of Henry I. 
mained till the general diſſolution of religious houfes, when 
its annual revenues amounted to 1221. but no remains of the 
building are now left. | 


DoNCASTER, ſituated on the river Don, is a place of great 


antiquity, as appears from the Itinerary of Antoninus, who tells 
us, that the Criſpinian horſe were ſtationed here while the Romans 
were in Britain ; and that the governor of the province generally 
reſided in its caſtle, that he might be near to the wall, in order to 
repel the incurſions of the Scots and Pits. This caſtle remained 
as a place of great ſtrength under the kings of Deira, but a dread- 
ful fire breaking out in 759, not only the caſtle, but the whole 
town, was reduced to aſhes. The caſtle was never aſter rebuilt, 
and at preſent the place where it ſtood is ſcarce known : but the 
town was not ſuffered to remain long in ruins, it being foorr 
after rebuilt in a more handſome manner than before; and it has 
continued to flouriſh ever ſince. | 

A convent was founded in it during the reign of Henry III. 
with an hoſpital for lepers; but no remains of either are now 
left, only that there js a ſtone croſs ſtill ſtanding at one end of the 
town, which appears to have been erected in that age, and pro- 
bably by the perſon who founded the convent. The ſituation of 
Doncaſter is exceeding pleaſant, and there is a fine long cauſeway 
on the banks of the river, which prevents it from overflowing 
the country. The ſtreets are broad and well paved, and being a 


port thoroughfare to York, and other places in the North, it has 


everal good inns. The town-hall is a handſome building, and 
there are two fine ſtone bridges over the river Don. It has only 
one pariſh-church, which is a very neat ſtructure, and the ſteeple 
is greatly admired for its extraordinary workmanſhip. The only 


charitable foundation in this town is an alms-houſe for-aged per- - 


ſons, founded by one Mr. Ellis, who was five times mayor of Don- 
caſter. The government of this town is veſted in a mayor, re- 
corder, and a common-council. It has a weekly-market on 
Saturday; and 1s diſtant from London 160 miles. 
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a convent-for nuns of the Ciſtertian order, foun 
of. Henry IE. but no remains of it ate now leſt. 

RoruzzHa is agreeably ſituated on a ſmall ſtream called 
the Rother (near its confluence with the Don) over which it has 
a handſome, ſtone bridge. The town is neatly. built, and has 
# large Gothic church, the ſpire of which is ſeen. at a conſider- 
able diſtance. In former times there was a collegiate church or 
chavntry here, founded by Thomas Scot, commonly called 


| Rotherham, Archbiſhop of York,,in the reign of Edward IV. 
for ſecular canons. It remained till the diſſoſu 


tion of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to B81, 128. but 
the building has been long ſince totally demoliſhed. At preſent, 
the, town, though populous, is on the decline; the hard-Ware 
wages which, was formerly carried on here .to.a conſiderable 
degree, having been ſome time removed to Sheffield, Here is a 
well-endowed'alms-houſe for aged. perſons of both ſexes; and a 
charity-ſchool for children, who are both clothed and educated. 
The town has a weekly-market on Monday; and is diſtant from 
„„ „ OL ONT NE ps 

To the North of Rotherham, about four miles, is Wentworth- 


- 
1 % 

. 
. 1 


Houſe, the magnificent ſeat of the late Marquis of Rockingham. 


It is pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground in a large parks com- 


manding one of the moſt delightful proſpe&s in England. This 

oble ſtructure conſiſts of three ſides of a ſquare, and has two 

ronts, the principal of which faces the park, having a centre 
and two wings that extend in length above 600 feet. The por- 
tico in the middle is ſupported by Corinthian columns, and over 
it is a range of nineteen windows, with a fine baluſtrade running 
from one extremity of the roof to the other. All the other parts 
of the building are executed in the ſame elegant taſte, and the 
rooms, furniture, and decorations within, are, if poſſible, {till 
more ſuperb.. * 


Upon going in at the Feat door under the portico, you come 
n 


to the hall, one of the fineſt, rooms in England, and executed 
with ſo much art, that every thing in a manner preſents itſelf at 


: firſt ſight. It. is ſixty feet ſquare, and forty feet high, and 
©. foundit is a gallery ſupported: by eighteen columns of the Ionic 
order, fluted. 


and curiouſly adorned with carvings. There are 
eighteen Corinthian pilaſters above the 8 and both between 
them and the Ionic ones below, are niches for ſtatues. The ceil- 


ing is finely executed in ſtucco, and on each ſide are two doors 


leading to the grand apartments. The dining-room is thirty-five 
feet long and twenty-three broad, with fine marble an 
pieces, and a roof carved in the moſt curious manner. I he 
ſupping: room is forty. feet long, and twenty-two broad, with 
poliſhed chimney- pieces of Sienna marble, and a roof of ſtucco, 
la which are a variety of curious figures. The drawing- room is 


the ſame ſize as the dining- room, and adorned in like manner. 


On the other ſide of the hall is the great gallery, embelliſhed with 
fine paintings, and near it is one of the great bed-chambers, 
with two dreſſing rooms, and all the furniture of the richeſt 
green damaſk. Oppoſite to it is the blue damaſk room, adorned 
with paintings and many other curioſities brought from Italy, 
at à vaſt expence; and near it is the yellow damaſk room, fur- 
niſhed in the ſame elegant manner. The other bed-chambers and 
drefling-rooms are along the attic ſtory, each of them adorned in 


V 


the fineſt taſte, with marble chimney-pieces, carvings, and ſtucco 


A Sn 5 55 
Upon the whole, this magnificent ſtructure is executed in 
ſo elegant a manner, that it does great honour to the memory of 


its late noble proprietor. There 1s not a ſingle irregularity to be 


met with, and the gardens contain ſuch a profuſion of art, blended 
with nature, that it would require a volume to deſcribe every par- 
ticular. The flower-gardens, pleaſure-gardens, ſhrubbery, woods, 
fountains, canals, with the view of the adjacent country, all 
contribute towards enlivening the ſcene; and although ſome man- 


ſions in England may have more decorations, yet taken all toge- 


ther, for true taſte and ſolid judgment, it is exceeded by none. 

- T1cKHILL is a ſmall but ancient town, as appears from 
its having had a ſtrong caſtle in the reign of Richard II. which 
held out ſome time for that unfortunate prince. This ſtructure 
has been long demoliſhed, nor is there a ſingle veſtige of it now 
remaining. The town 1s greatly decayed from what it was for- 
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py by, the falling in of the earth. Theſe ruins, among wh, 
arge trees are now grown up, with the objects round them for l 
a picture inexpreſſibly romantic; and: the fragments of fepy1cy,. 
monuments, with the gloomy ſhades of ivy and yew 7 8 
luxuriantly branch out, and mix with the whiteneſs of th ow 
gives a pleaſing ſolemnity to the ſcene. ene. 
Not far from hence is a village called Laucarox, ſituated d. 
an eminence, and remarkable for its fine church and ſpire 8 
latter of which is executed in ſo maſterly a manner, as not to b. 
exceeded, either in beauty or regularity, by any one in the Linz 
dom. It is ſeen at the diſtance of thirty or forty miles, ogy E 
a particular effect on the eye When viewed in the diagonal 155 
for the pinnacles at the corners of the tower being joined a 
arches to the ſpire, as are others above them, they, break its out 
7 7 and give it at the fame time a diminution that js very Var 
titul. hs C - 
Near Tickhill, in axles called Cocx0LDs:Havey, FER 
or did very lately, a retnarkable yew- tree, the ſtem of which iz 
ſtraight and ſmooth for about ten feet; the branches riſe, one 
above another, in circles of ſuch exact dimenſions, that they ſeem 
to be the effect of art. The ſhoots of every year are ſo exact 
conformable to each other, and ſo thick, that the birds Fg 
ſcarcely enter between them. Its colour is remarkably bright 
and vivid, which, together with its uncommon figure, give it 


— 


the appearance of a fine artificial tuft of velvet when viewed at 2 
RR ' 
Bawrzv, otherwiſe BAwTREE, is agreeably ſituated on the 
banks of the river Idle; and being a great thoroughfare to Scot. 
land, and other parts of the North, it has ſeveral good inns ; but 
no building that merits particular deſcription. A great trade 
is. carried on here in iron, lead, and grindſtones, the river bein 


navigable from hence to the Humber, and ſeveral parts of Der. 


byſhire. The town has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is 
diſtant from London 152 miles. | 
South of Bawtry, at the extremity of the county, is Kiveton 
the ſeat of the Duke of Leeds. This ſtructure is rather irregular, 
but the rooms are lofty, and the furniture and paintings exceed. 
ing elegant. The hall, which was painted by gr James Thorn- 
hill, is fifty feet long and thirty broad, and adorned with many 
ancient buſts. In the anti- chamber is a painting of the Marquis 
of Montroſe, by Vandyke, eſteemed one of the fineſt pieces in 
England. The dining-room, which is thirty-ſix feet long, and 
twenty-five broad, is adorned with many fine paintings; and the 
drawing-room and gallery are both furniſhed in the ſame elegant 
manner. On the whole, it is a very fine ſeat, and ſituated in 
a moſt delightful part of the country. = 
- SHEFFIELD is a populous and large town, near the borders of 
Derbyſhire, in a diſtri called Hallamſhire. + It is the moſt 


remarkable place in England for cutlery wares, and was ſo 


in very ancient times, as appears from the following line of the 
poet Chaucer : EP 


% A Sheffield whittle bore he in his hoſe.” 


4 


Formerly there' was a ſtrong caſtle at this place belonging 


| to the Dukes of Norfolk; but it was deſtroyed during the civil- 


_— 


merly, though it {till enjoys many valuable privileges. Its juriſ- 


dition extends over a conſiderable. part of the neighbouring 
country; and being one of the royal demeſnes, the inhabitants 


and tenants hold their lands immediately from the Chancellor 


of the mars: — The church is a ſtately ſtructure, and near it 
are a charity- ſchool and an alms-houſe. The weekly- market is 


on Friday; and the town is diſtant from London 155 miles. 
Io the South-Weſt of Tickhill ſtood Roche-Abbey, founded 


in 1147, for monks of the Ciſtertian order. Two diſtindt 
parts, which ſtill remain, ſhew that it muſt have been originally 
2 very beautiful and lofty Gothic ſtructure. Its ſituation is 
remarkably retired and pleaſing; towards the South it is hid by a a 
ſeep woody cliff; on the North and North-Eaſt by large rocks; 
o the Eaſt of . 


theſe ruins is a large piece of water that runs from them: the 


and on the South-Weſt by extenſive. woods.. . 


banks of this ftream are ſteep, and covered with trees of various 
ſorts, interſperſed with rocks and ruins. Beneath one of the 
rocks is the mouth of a cavern, ſaid to have had formerly a com- 
munication with Tickhill-Caſtle; but that the paſſage was ſtop- 


/ 
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wars in the laſt century, and only part of the wall: now remains. 
The town is about a mile in 765 and half a mile in breadth; 
but the ſtreets are narrow, and moſt of the houſes appear black 
from the great clouds of ſmoke conſtantly iſſuing from the forges. 
The pariſh-church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is a large, 
venerable, Gothic ſtructure, built in the reign of Henry I. It 
is in the form of a croſs, having a lofty tower in the middle, with 
a clock, muſical chimes, and a ring of eight bells. Many 
of the noble family of Talbots, Earls of Shrewſbury, were buried 
in this church, where they have ſeveral handſome monuments; 
and at the left hand of the altar is a library well furniſhed. 
The pariſh- church not being ſufficient for the numerous inha- 
bitants, ſome years ago a chapel of eaſe, dedicated to St. Paul, 
was erected at their expence, to which Mr. Downs, a filver- 


ſmith, contributed 1000l. It is an elegant modern ſtruQure, 
| with a tower at the Weſt-end, in which is a clock and bell 
The galleries are exceeding beautiful, and the pews well con- 


trived for the accommodation of the people. Though the living 
is only a curacy, yet the profits ariſing from the pews are eſtima- 
ted at upwards of 2001, per annum. Beſides theſe two places 
of worſhip, there are ſeveral handſome meeting-houſes for Pro- 
teſtant-Diſſenters: and near the church is an exceeding good 
rammar-ſchool founded in the reign of James I. with a hand- 
ome ſalary for the maſter and uſher, who have a neat houſe for 
their. reſidence, and the uſe of a valuable library. The maſter of 
this ſchool is obliged to. be a graduate in one of the univerſities 
and beſides Latin and Greek, the ſcholars are alſo inſtructed in 
writing and accompts. ASA 
In this town is alſo-a noble hoſpital founded by Gilbert, Earl 
of Shrewſbury, in the reign of Charles II. but now the prope 
of the Duke of Norfolk. It conſiſts of a handſome ſquare, bull 
in the form of a college, with a chapel where divine ſeriice 
is performed every Sunday. It is ſet apart for the recep 
of eighteen poor men and as many women, who had orig!) 


beſides their ments, an allowance of two ſhillings oo 


| pence per week; but to the honour of the truſtees, who, in 


of diminiſhing, have improved the eſtates, ſomg new 2 
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3 been added, and their ſalaries advanced to three ſhillin 
. Gxpence per week, - beſides gowns, hats, and clogs. 


is alſo another hoſpital, or alms-houſe, for ſixteen poor | 


widows of cutlers. . who have each an annual allowance of 


ſix pounds ten ſhillings, beſides gowns and a certain ſalary 


for coals. This hoſpital was founded in 170g by one Mr. 
Holes, an eminent merchant of London, and a native of Shef- 
Geld, who alſo left a ſalary of twenty-five pounds a year for 
' learning forty boys. to read and write, which charity has been 
ſince that time greatly improved; and prayers are read twice 
every day to the ſcholars and penſioners. Here are alſo two 
charity-ſchools, one for thirty boys, and the other for thirty girls; 
all of whom are both clothed and educated. 
"Sheffield has likewiſe a large theatre, beſides an aſſembly-room, 
and. a ſtately .court-houſe belonging to the Duke of Norfolk, 
who is lord of the .manor. he town 1s well ſupphed with 


ood freſh water from a reſervoir about a mile diſtant. The 


eat plenty of coals, and the river, which is navigable till 
within about three miles of the town, is of the utmoſt advantage 
to the cutlery, trade; and there are feldom leſs than three or four 
hundred grinditones driven by the water. It is almoſt impoſſible 
to conceive what numbers of people are conſtantly employed 
here z molt of the boys, from fix years old and upwards, are 
daily working at ſuch parts of the buſineſs as are the moſt eaſy 
and trifling. | | 

In this zown is alſo a ſilk- mill, made on the ſame conſtruction 
with that at Derby, which employs great numbers of hands. 
All the motions of this complicated piece of mechaniſm are put 
into action by one water-wheel, which communicates motion to 


others, till mauy thoufand wheels are ſet to work at the ſame 


time, This mill twiſts 15olb. of raw ſilk per week, or 
5800lb. per annum. The erection of the whole building, with 


the mechaniſm it contains, coſt upwards of 7000l. Upon the 


whole; Sheffield is at preſent one of the moſt flouriſhing towns 
in the kingdom, and muſt continue fo as long as the trade of this 
nation receives proper encouragement. The public buſineſs is 
under the direction of ſeven of the principal inhabitants, four of 
whom are of the eſtabliſhed church, and three Diſſenters. The 
town has a good weekly-market on Tueſday ; ayd is diſtant 
from London 160 miles. 5 Ee: 
At ECXLESFIELD, near Sheffield, was a ſmall priory of Be- 


- nediftine monks ; but it has been long ſince totally demoliſhed. 


About two miles from the town are the remains of a Roman for- 
ihcation, as alſo a deep trench, called the Devil's-Ditch, which 
the Saxons are ſuppoſed to have thrown up. | 
BARNSLEY is pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground; and moſt 
of the houſes are built of ſtone, there being ſeveral quarries in the 
neighbourhood. It is very populous, and the hard-ware trade is 
carried on here 1n different articles of iron and ſteel, but much 
inferior to Sheffield. The town does not contain any public 
ſtructure that merits particular deſcription. It has a weekly- 
market on Wedneſday; and is diſtant from London 170 miles, 


Near Barnſley is Wentworth-Caſtle, the noble ſeat of the Earl 


of Strafford. In the front of the building is a grand portico, ſup- 
ed by Corinthian pillars, and crowned with a baluſtrade, 
rom which there is a molt delightful proſpect. On entering the 
great door, you come to the hall, a ſpacious room forty feet ſquare, 
adorned with Corinthian pillars: the ceiling is curiouſly painted, 
and has fine compartments richly guilt. The anti-chamber, draw- 
 Ing-room, and bed-chamber, are all on the left-hand, each being 
twenty feet ſquare; and on the right-hand is another drawing- 


room, adorned with chimney-pieces'of Sienna marble, which | 


appear exceeding beautiful. In this room, which is paved with 

gyptian granate, are ſome paintings executed by the firſt Italian 
malters. Aſcending the great ſtair-caſe, you come to a gallery 
ſuppoſed to beat leaſt equal to any in England. It is 180 feet 
long, twenty-four broad, and thirty in height, ſupported by magni- 
hcent marble columns in the Corinthian order, and adorned with 
ſome of the fineſt paintings from Italy. The library is furniſhed 


with many of the beſt authors, and a great number of the moſt 


curious mulic-books. 


The park and gardens of this beautiful manſion are laid out 


vith the greateſt taſte and elegance; and from the delightful 


fituation of the whole, it may be juſtly eſteemed one of the fineſt | 


ſeats in England. 


WAKEFIELD, though a very old town, is at preſent in a 


riſhing ſtate, by reaſon of the encouragement given to the 
woollen manufaRories. It is pleaſantly ſituated near the river 
Calder, over whicit there is a {tone bridge erected by Edward IV. 
who alſo built a chapel on it, which is now uſed as a warehouſe 
for goods. The town conſiſts of three large open ſtreets, well 
payed; and the river being navigable to it, is of great ſervice to 
the inhabitants, The church is a noble ſtructure, with a ſpire, 
which is ſaid to be the higheſt in the county. Near it was for- 
merly a chapel, which was pulled down in 1756, when many 
images, ſome of alabaſter, and others of wood richly ornamented, 
were found between the roof and the ceiling, ſuppoſed to have 
den Concealed there when the religious houſes were diſſolved in 
the reign of Henry VIII. One of theſe figures repreſented St. 
William, Archbiſhop of York, and nephew to King Stephen. 


e. other figures were exceeding beautiful, eſpecially thoſe 


er; one of theſe was very large, and repreſented St. 


Anne, the mothet of the Virgin Mary, teaching the young vir- 
: 0, 50. 5 


— 


1 r ou : 


gins to read. There was alſo a group of fiſteen figures in alto- 
relievo; and in all no leſs than twenty-five pieces taken from the 
Scriptures, Bog | F 
A beautiful croſs in the market-place of this town has an 
open colonade of the Doric order, ſupporting a room, in which 
the public buſineſs is tranſacted; and on the top is a dome with a 
lantern. Though it is not a corporation town, yet it is exceed- 
ing populous: and a great trade is carried on by the inhabitants. 
It has two weekly-markets, held on Thurſdays and Fridays ; 
and 1s diſtant from London 188 miles. a 
We ſhall here, as briefly as we can, give an account of 
the famous battle fought at this place between the houſes of 
Vork and Lancaſter, which was a very bloody one. 
Queen Margaret having marched into the North; raiſed an 


army of near 20,000 men, with which ſhe intended, if poſſible, 


to deliver her huſband, Henry VI. who had been ſome time a 
captive in the hands of the Yorkiſts. Her ſucceſs was princt- 
pally. owing to the promiſes ſhe made, that ſuch as attended her 
ſtandard ſhould be ſuffered to plunder the inhabitants South of the 
Trent, and ſuch other places as they ſhould ſubdue. 

The Duke of York, who was then at London, having heard 
of the queen's deſign, was conſiderably alarmed, and therefore 
left the capital, in order to prevent her further progreſs, or- 
dering his fon Edward to follow him with as many forces as 
he could raiſe. The duke marched Northward with the utmoſt 
expedition, but when he entercd Yorkſhire, news was brought 
him that the queen had raiſed a great army; ſo that he found 
himſelf under the neceſſity, either of returning to London, or 
engaging with great diſadvantage. e N 

1 this he threw himſelf, by the advice of the Earl of Saliſ- 
bury, into the caſtle of Sandal, where he thought: he could 
be ſafe till the arrival of his ſon, as the queen had no artillery, 
which at that time was coming into uſe. The queen, who was 


both cunning and courageous, concealed ſome of her men behind 


an eminence, and with the remainder attacked the caſtle, threaten- 
ing the duke in the moſt abuſive and inſulting manner, and 
by that artifice Richard was led into the ſnare; for not imagining 
ſhe had any more men than thoſe with her, he ventured out, and 
a moſt bloody battle enſued. The duke finding his army fur- 
rounded by the enemy, ruſhed into the thickeſt part of the ranks, 
and was killed, aftcr he had diſplayed ſuch courage as would 
have done honour to one of the old Roman generals. This bat- 
tle was fought on the goth day of December 1460, and the dead 


body of the Duke being brought to the queen, ſhe ordered the 


head to be cut off, and fixed on one of the gates of York City. 
As a labourer ſome years ago was digging in the field where 

this battle was fought, he found a gold ring, with ſome letters 
engraven on it, which, in all probability, had belonged to the 
unfortunate duke. The caſtle of Sandal, near which the battle 
was fought, is partly ſtanding; and from the whole of the 
remains, it appears to have been originally a very ſtrong place. 

In this neighbourhood, at a village called Nos TEL, was a 
convent for hermits, founded ſoon after the Conqueſt. It 
received many valuable privileges, which it continued to poſſeſs 
till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its revenues were 
valued at 606]. per annum. 


At a village called NEwLAND, near Wakefield, there was 
alſo a houſe for the reception of the knights of St. John of 


Jeruſalem, which, at the diſſolution of religious houſes, poſſeſſed 
an annual revenue of 22gl. 19s. 7d. but not the leaſt remains of 
the building are now left. | 
To the South of Wakefield is BocTon, a ſmall, but very 
pleaſant village, where there is a handſome chapel for the uſe of 
the inhabitants. It was built at the ſole expence of the late Sir 
William Wentworth, who alſo left a ſum of money for the 
ſupport of the prieſt. | | 
In the neighbourhood of Wakefield is a village called Ar- 
MONDBURY, where the Romans had a ſtation during their wars 
with the Brigantes ; and when the kings of Northumberland 
extended their conqueſts Southward, they built a royal palace 
here, with a collegiate church, dedicated to St. Alban; but the 
whole of theſe buildings has been long ſince totally decayed. 
Near this village, on a ſteep hill, are till the remains of a 
ſtrong camp fortified with a ditch and rampart; and adjoining 
are the ruins of a caſtle. 
built, but from a variety of circumſtances, we may reaſonably 
conjecture, that it was one of the Roman forts. 
HUTHERSFIELD, which is a famous town in the clothing 
trade, is exceeding populous ; but the houſes are meanly built, 
and the ſtreets irregular and ill- paved. The church is a hand- 
ſome Gothic ſtructure, and there is a hall, where the merchants 
meet to 1 goods in the ſame manner as at Leeds, but not 
contrived on ſo convenient a plan. The town has a weekly- 
market on Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London 1953 miles. 
HALT Ax, ſo called from its ancient name Haligfax, which 
ſignifies Holy Hair, was ſo conſiderable in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, as to ſend 12,000 men to aſſiſt in ſuppreſſing the re- 
bellion raiſed by the Earl of Weſtmoreland ; and it is at preſent 
a large, populous town, pleaſantly ſituated on the gentle aſcent 
of a hill near the river Calder. The pariſh is the moſt po- 
pulous, if not the largeſt in England, being thirty miles in 


circumference. Beſides the church, which is a venerable Gothic 
ſtructure, it contains twelve chapels and ſixteen meeting-houſes, 
| 5 R The 


It does not appear by whom it was 
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The manuſacture of cloth, particularly kerſeys and thalloons, 


is ſo confidetable, that it has been computed 100, ooo pieces of 


and the manufadturerr e. 5 
To execute this valuable branch of buſineſs conveniently, a 


ſhalloon have been made hete in one year: and it is ſaid, that a 


ſingle dealer has traded by commiſſion for 60, oool. per annum, 
to Holland and Hamburgh, in the article of kerfeys alone. The 


inhabitants, on account of this employment, pay little attention 


to huſbandry; and ſow ſcarcely more corn than is ſufficient 


to feed their poultry, and a few oxen and ſheep. For this reaſon, 
proviſions are brought to the town from a conſiderable diſtance ; 
and a great traffic is carried on between thofe Who bring them 


moſt ſuperb edifice has been lately eredted, called the Manu- 


faQurers Piece-Hall. It is an oblong building, 110 yards in 


length, and ninety-one in breadth. It is ſituated on a defcent | 


towards the Eaſt, which occaſions that ſide to be three ſtories 
high, whilſt the Welſt-ſide conſiſts only of two. The firſt ſtory 
on the Eaſt-ſide has an arcade, which is continued as far as the 


centre of the North and South ſides, and ſupports a gallery 


the lateſt of the kind in Europe, 
is about eight feet and a half, equal to the width of the rooms, 
each of which has one ſaſh window and a door to the galleries. | 


about ſix feet wide. Above this is a ſecond gallery, ſupported. 


by a range of ruſtic pillars; and the roof is ſupported by a 
colonade, which has a moſt ſtriking effect, and is thought to be 
he diſtance of the columns 


The area is open and ſpacious, and judiciouſly contrived, both 


for fafety and convenience; and the whole is encloſed by a wall. 
The building was deſigned by. Mr. Thomas Bradley, of this | 


town, and was firſt opened for uſe on the 2d of January 1779. 


Fhe firſt eſtabliſhment of the woollen-manufaQory in Halifax 


was towards the latter-end of the reign of Edward IV. On the 


acceſſion of 5 VII. ſo many thefts were committed » 


idle vagabonds in ſtealing the cloth from the tenters, that an a 


was palled, called, The Halifax Law; by which the magi- 


| ſtrates were empowered to proceed againſt the offenders, and 


puniſh them with the loſs of their lives. The act confined the 

puniſhment to the three following article: . 
1. Hand- haben'd, i. e. When the thief was taken in the act 

of ſtealing. | | 


2. Back-beron'd, . e. When the cloth ſtolen was found upon | 
3. Confeſſion'd, i. e. When the accuſed perſon confeſſed the 


fact. „ Ph 
In either of theſe inſtances the offence was capital; but it 


muſt have been committed within the liberties of the town, and 


the value of the cloth ſtolen was to amount to thirteen-pence 
halſpenny. When the thief was apprehended, he was immedi- 
ately brought before the bailiff, who next day ſummoned a jury 
of the inhabitants, and his guilt being proved, he was within 


one week after ſentence carried to the place of execution, and 


beheaded in the following manner: 


Upon a ſcaffold raiſed for the purpoſe, an engine was fixed, 


within which hung an axe, with a vaſt weight of lead on its 


back, and being pulled up to a certain height, was prevented 


' 


from falling by a ſtrong wooden pin, till the criminal had finiſhed | 


his devotions, when the pin was pulled out, and the axe falling 
down with a great force, inſtantly ſevered the head from the 


body. 5 . oy | 1 
| This inſtrument was ufed in beheading thoſe who ſtole horſes, : 
or any kind of cattle, but the form was different. The beaſt } 
It appears to have been one of the military ſtations when the 


ſtolen was led to the place of execution with the thief, and fixed 


by a rope to a pin that ſupported the axe, till the ſignal was given 


by the bailiff, whoſe ſervant whipped the creature away, and the 
criminal, by the fall of the axe, was beheaded in a moment. 


This ſingular machine remained in uſe till the year 1620, 
when it was removed; but the baſis on which the ſcaffold was 


fixed {till remains. 

During the mi 
chancellor and regent of Scotland, being on a viſit to the court 
of Queen Elizabeth, happened to ſee one of theſe executions, 
and carried a model of the machine with him to Edinburgh, in 
order to behead ſuch of the nobility as offended againſt his 


ger TR for he was hated by all ranks of people ; but the 


ing taking upon himſelf the management of public affairs, the 


earl was accuſed of the murder of the king's father, and being 
found guilty, was the firſt that was beheaded with the machine 
which he had prepared to take away the lives of others. It 
was uſed from that time for beheading peers, and people of high 
rank, as we learn from the hiitory ot Scotland, where we are 


told, that the Marquis of Argyle was beheaded with it in 1661; 


and his ſon, the Earl of Argyle, alſo ſuffered the ſame death in 
1583. The laſt perſon thav ſuffered by this machine at Edin- 
burgh was one Mr. Hamilton, who was beheaded for the 
murder of an inn keeper, about ſixty years ago. It is now laid 
up in a room adjoining to the eouncil-chamber. The people 
call it the Maiden, but for what reaſon we are not informed, 
and it is often ſhewn as a matter of curioſity to ſtrangers. TE 

Excluſive of the churches, chapels, and e Rees the 


principal public buildings in Halifax are, a free-{chool, called 


"ors Elizabeth's School; a good hoſpital, founded in 1642, by 
athanael Waterhouſe, Efq. tor twelve old people; and a large 
workhouſe.. The town has a good weekly-market on Saturday; 
and is diſtant from London 202 miles. | 


* Near Halifax. is 2 ſmall village called CLIFTON, where, 


þ ticularly coins of the latter emperors, ſome of which are 
| Wy Pn 4 in the Britfh Muſeim. | 


Ayre, and is, a very populous town. 


nority of James VI. the Earl of Moreton, 
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| queſt; which in latter times became the ſeat o Lord C lifford; 88 


— 


17g, were dug up a great number of Roman antiquities, par- 

uw 
u this neighbourhopd is another village calland Et an 

pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of 'the river Calder, over Ee 


there is a good ſtone bridge. One of the Roman ſtations wa 
at this place, as appears from the Itincrary of Antoninus; _ 


many of their antiquities have been found here, 
Near Eland is a very; agreeable village called Gg ETLAND 
which appears alfo to have-been well known to the Romans. 


Bars coins and other pieces of antiguity have been diſcovered 


at different times, particularly ſuch as prove that ſome of the 


cohorts were ſtationed here during the time Severus reſided I 


the city of York. __ N 5 | | 
. A convent was founded in the reign o Henry I. for nuns 5 
the Ciſtertian order, at a village called KIRKL Ess, but not "Wa 

remains of it are now to be ſeen, except the funeral monument 


of the famous Robin Hood, who is ſaid to have been bled to 


death in this convent. It is a large ſtone; on which are en. 
graved the following lines: . | 


« Here underned dis laid ſtean 
Lais Robert earl of Huntingtun, 
« Nea arier az hie ſa geud, 9 
% An pipl kauld im Robin Heud. 
« Sic utlawz hi an his men 
% Vil England niver ſee agen. 1 8 
| „ Obit. 24. Kal. Decembris 1247.” 


Branrond is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river 
7 | Moſt. of the houſes are 
built of ſtone, and the church is a ſtately. Gothic ſtructure. 
Great quantities of broad cloth are manufactured in this town, 


which employs numbers of the poor of both ſexes; and within 


theſe few years a brewery, has been eſtabliſhed ſor makine 
r is ſaid to be little inferior to that in London. 
radford has a weekly- market on Thurſday; and is diſtant 
from London 202 miles. | 455 . | 
OTLEY is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river 
Wharfe; but it is a ſmall town, and does not contain any thing 


that merits. particular notice. It, however, particularly attrads 


the attention of a traveller from its romantic appearance, and 


 the_beauty of its ſurrounding fields and meadows. A craggy 


cliff hangs over the town, which ſeems to threaten it with im- 
mediate. deſtruction; but on arriving at the ſummit, the variety 
of objects that preſent themſelves are truly enchanting. When 


Tonſtall, biſhop of Durham, in the reign of Henry VIII. 


viſited this part of Yorkſhire, he ſaid, it exceeded in beauty 
every place he had ſeen during his travels in France and Italy, 
The town has a weekly-market on Tueſday; and is diſtant 
from London 208 miles. re | 
Peter de Arthington, ene of the Norman barons, in the 
reign of Henry II. founded a convent for monks of the Bene- 
dictine order, at a village called ARLINGTON, near Otley ; and 
in the ſame place was an hoſpital for lepers, but not any re- 
mains of either are now left. 


Near this village is another called IX LEV, where many 


Roman antiquities have been dug up at different periods; and in 
the church-yard are ſeveral pillars, with very ancient inſcriptions. 


mperor Severus was in Britain; and in 1608 an altar was diſ- 
covered here, with an inſcription, importing, that it had been 
ſet up by Varius Lupus, licutenant of the cohorts at that time. 

GIS BORN is ſituated on the river Ribble, over which there is 
a bridge; but it does not contain any thing that merits particu- 
lar deſcription, only that its neighbourhood, in contraſt to 
Otley, preſents to the view little elſe than barren mountains and 


frightful precipices. The town has a poor weckly-markgt on 


Monday; and is diſtant from London 219 miles. | 
Robert de Bruce, anceſtor of Robert, King of Scotland, 
founded a convent near Giſborn for monks of the order of St. 
Auguſtine. He ſettled on it many valuable Jands, as appears 
from the returns made at the diſſolution of religious houlcs, 
when its revenues amounted to 6281. gs. 4d. per annum. 
SETTLE is likewiſe ſituated on the banks of the river Ribble, 
and almoſt ſurrounded with barren mountains. The houſes are 
neat ſtructures built of ſtone, and the ſtreets are well paved: lo 
that notwithſtanding its ſituation, it is a very agrecable place, 
and has an exceeding good bridge over the river. I he weekly 
market is on Tueſday ; and the town is diſtant ſrom London 
239 miles. | | | GE: 983 
Near Settle are a great number of villages, all of which are 
ſituated in the moſt romantic manner that can poſſibly be ca- 
ceived : ſome of them are on the ſummits of hills, and otters 
in vallies, beneath the mot ſrightſul precipices. Eo 
SKIPTON (called SK3PFON ON CRAVEN, from its being the 
principal town of a ſmall diſtrict of that name) is pleafanty 
lituated on the banks of the river Ayre, over which there 5 
good ſtone bridge. The houſes in general are well built, and 
the church is a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, with a lofty tower. In 
this town was anciently a ſtrong caitle, built ſoon after the Con- 
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ir dab been long ſince ea Near the church is a IJ deſerve particular notice. | Many Roman coins have been found 
noble free ſchool, founded'by one Mr. Petyt, principal of Bar- | here; and in a field near the bridge are four great ſtones at 


Inn; London, who left a handſome ſalary for the maſter, 


equal diſtances, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been placed there 


nd a Hibrary of books for the uſe of the ſcholars. There are by the Romans to denote the place where their roads met : but 
ſereral g. xl inns in the town, and the accommodation for |j as all the ſtones fet up by the Roniins had inſcriptions on them, 
travellers | much better than might be expected in ſo remote a II and there being none on-theſfe, it is much more probable they 


ace. * dies. | 
diſtant from London 224 miles. „ 
Not far from Skipton is a large village called Sa LEV, or 


Soner, where, in the reign of King Stephen, William de 
Percy foun 


The weekly-market is on Saturday; and the town is 
| 1 


ded'a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian order. It 
eyed confiderable benefactions from his deſcendants, and the 
annual revenues at its diffolution amounted to 220l. Great 
at of the building ſtill remains, from which it appears to 
have been originally,a very magnificent ſtructure. 
A monaſtery was founded in the reign of Henry- I. at 
MESEY, another village near Skipton, for monks of the 
Auguſtine order. It remained till the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 2121. gs. 4d. 
Bu not any remains of the building are now left, 
KNARESBOROUGH, which 1s a tolerable good town, is ſituated 
on a rugged rock, almoſt encompalled by the river Nidd. It 
has a ſtone bridge over the rivet, near the end of which is a cell 
hewn out of the rock; and called St. Robert's Chapel. Part of 
the rock is formed into an altar, in which are cut the figures of 
three heads, ſuppoſed to be deſigned as an emblem of the 
Trinity: This cell was the hermitage of Robert, the founder of 
f religious order called the Robertines, who died here in 1216. 
Here was anciently a caltle ſituated on the ſummit af the rock, 
the foot of which is waſhed by the river. It is ſaid to have 
been built by Serlo de Burgh, and was formerly the ſeat of the 
family of Eitotevils.” Some detached parts of this edifice ſtill 
remain, from which it appears to have been very magnificent. 
The greateſt natural cutioſity at Knareſhorough is the petrify- 
ing ſpring, commonly called the Dropping-Well. It riſes about 
tuo mies from the town, and runs about one mile under ground, 
' till coming to the top of a rock fixtcen feet high, it drops 
through in fifty or ſixty places into a baſon below, formed by 
nature for its reception. Every drop has ſomething of a muſical 
found, as if it were ſmall ſtones falling on braſs; and near it 
are many pieces of mois reduced to a ſtate of petrifaction. 
There is a fine walk on one fide of the well, ſhaded with 


_ 


were firſt placed here by the Druids. The neighbourhood, of 
this town is famous in hiſtory for a bloody battle fought in it 
during the reign of Edward II. Boroughbridge has a weekly- 
market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 20g miles. 
Rirrod is a large town, well built, and pleaſantly ſituated 
between the river Ure and a ſmall ſtream called the Skell. It 
formerly carried on a conſiderable trade in the woollen-manu- 
factory, but that has been long loſt, though it ſtill continues a 
ſtaple for wool, and the inhabitants are famous for making the 
beſt ſpurs in England. The church is collegiate, built in the 
form of a cathedral, with three fine ſpires, and is one of the 
moſt handſome Gothic ſtructures in the county. It was built 
originally near a fine monaſtery, by one of the Northumbrian 
kings, and endowed with many privileges; but Henry VIII. 
ordered it to be ſecularized, and conſtituted for a dean and ſeven 
prebendaries, beſides three vicars and ſinging men. The chapter 
ſends a proctor to the convocation of York, but the dean is not 
allowed to vote perſonally in that aſſembly. | 
Rippon has one of the fineſt market-places in England. It 
is adorned with a handſome obelifk, erected at the ſole expence 


of John Aillabie, Eſq. who was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 


the reign of George J. This town ſent members to parliament 
very early, but it loſt that privilege for ſome time, though for 
what reaſon we are not informed: however, it was reſlored in 
the firſt year of the reign of Queen Mary, and they have con- 
tinued to enjoy it ever ſince. It was incorporated by James I. 
and is at preſent governed under a charter of James II. by a 
mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four aſſiſtants, with other 
proper officers. Thèweekly-market is on Thurſday ; and the 
town is diſtant from London 209 miles. 7 5 

The fine ſeat of Sir Edward Blacket, called Newbie, is ſitu- 
ated near Rippon. The houſe is built on an eminence, from 
whence there 1s a delightful proſpect: it is of brick, from 
a plan drawn by that great architect Sir Chriſtopher Wren. The 
gardens and park extend along the banks of the river Ure; and 
in them are many fine walks, laid out and finiſhed with the ut- 
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moſt taſte. In the ſame neighbourhood is Studley-Park, the 
beautiful ſeat of Mr. Aiſlabie, eſteemed one of the fineſt houſes 
in England. The hall is exceeding large, and adorned with 
many fine paintings; and all the other rooms are finithed in the 
ſame elegant manner. The gardens and park are laid out with 
great judgment. Near the gardens are the ruins of Fountaine's- 
Abbey, lately purchaſed by Mr. Aiſlabie, in order to increaſe 
the beauties of this delightful ſpot. This abbey was founded 
by Thurſton, Archbiſhop of York, in the reign of Henry I. for 
monks of the Ciſtertian order. In continued in great ſplendour 
till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual re- 
venues amounted to 9981. 6s. 8d. The remains of this ancient 


— 
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tall trees, which makes the whole extremely beautiful. 

Knareſborough is an ancient borough by preſcription, 
governed by a bailiff; and ſends two members to parliament. 
Near it is a very extenſive foreſt, to which the town gives 
name; and in which, at different periods, have been found great 
numbers of coins and other Roman antiquities. The town 
has a good weekly- market on Wedneſday; and is diſtant from 
London 199 miles. | 

In the neighbourhood of Knareſborough, at a village called 
RinsTON, was formerly an hoſpital for the knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, founded in the reign of King John. It re- 
ceived many liberal benefactions, as appears from the ſtate of its 
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annual revenues at the time of its diflolution, which amounted 
10 ge Wo | 

To the Eaſt of Knareſborough is a village called ALLER“ 
TON, where Richard Mauleverer founded an alien priory, 
ſubordinate to the abbey of Marmonſlier, at Tours in France. 
This convent was diſſolved in the reign of Henry VI. and its 
revenues ſettled on King's-College, Cambridge. 

Two miles diſtance from Knareſborough is Plumpton, the ſeat 
of a very ancient family of that name, which, with an eſtate 
of 70cl. a year, was, a few years ago, bought by Mr. Daniel 
Lalcelles. He intended to have built a huuſe, which he be- 
gan, made his kitchen-garden, and formed a pleaſure- ground in 
2 romantic and pleaſing taſte; but then, changing his mind, he 
deſiſted, and retired to Goldſworth, about two miles diſtant. 

The gentry at Harrowgate have the advantage of what has 
been done, a. viſit to theſe gardens being often made by them 
for recreation. | 

RIPLEY is a long, ſtraggling town, on the banks of the river 
Nidd, over which it has a itone bridge. The church is a hand- 
ſome Gothic ſtructure; but there are not any other buildings 
tat merit particular notice, Its neighbourhood is remarkable for 
producing great quantities of liquorice, which brings conſider- 
able firms of money to the inhabitants. The weekly-market 
Is on Friday; and the town is diſtant from London 293 miles, 

ALDBOROUGH, Which was formerly one of the moit cele— 
braied Roman towns in, Britain, is now little better than a village, 
though it ſtill continues to ſend repreſentatives. Its preſent 
name being Saxon, it is evident that it was of great repute long 
alter the Romans left Britain, and moſt probably was deſtroyed 
by the Danes in the eighth century. The town is pleaſanily 
fuated on the river Urc, but it does not contain any thing re- 
markable, except a handſame church, and many remains of 

oman walls, baths, pavements, and other antiquities, It has 
2 poor weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 
205 miles. © ; 

BOROUGHBRIDGE, otherwiſe BoRowBRIDGE, is ſo called 
from its fine ſtone bridge over the river Ure. It is a place of 
great trade, and remarkable for having ſome of the beit inns on 
We North road; though it does not contain any buildings that 
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been long ſince totally deſtroyed. 
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abbey are very conſiderable, and ſhew, that it muſt have been 
originally a moſt ſtately and noble building. | 
The ſame gentleman has alſo another beautiful place of re- 
tirement, about ſeven miles from Studley, called Hackfall. It 
is an extenſive piece of ground, laid out with the greateſt taſte, 


and decorated with a variety of ſtatues and buildings. 


THIRSX, formerly called TyRusX, the firſt town we come 
to in the North-Riding, is ſituated a little to the North-Eaſt of 
Rippon. It is a large, populous town, but being built in a low 
ſituation, is often overflowed with water from the marthy 
grounds in its neighbourhood. Tt had a ſtrong caſtle during the 
Heptarchy ; but it was deſtroyed by order of Henry II. and not 
the leaſt remains of it are now to be ſeen. The church is a 
ſpacious and convenient ſtructure, but it does not contain any 
thing remarkable; nor is there any building in the place that 
merits particular notice. The government of the town is in a 
bailiff, choſen at the court-leet of the manor, who is aſſiſted by 
ſome of the principal inhabitants ; and the members to ſerve in 
parliament are choſen by the freemen in general. "The weekly- 
market is on Monday; and the place is diſtant from London 
220 miles. | 

At a little diſtance from Thirſk is a ſmall village called 
SWAINBY, where Glanville, lord-juſticiary of England in the 
reign of Henry IT. founded a convent for monks of the Ciſter- 
tian order. In latter times it received conſiderable benefactions, 
and at the diſſolution of religious houſes its annual revenues 
amounted to 100]. 18s. 2d. But the whole of the building has 

To the South of Thirſk is ToPctirr, once a conſiderable 
town, but now ſo reduced that it ſcarce deſerves the name of a 
village, not having either fair or market. 

To the Eaſt of Thirſk, about ſeven miles, is a village called 
BILAND, formerly famous for an ancient monaſtery, founded 
in the reign of Henry I. ſor monks of the Ciſtertian order. It 
continued to flourith till the general diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 2951. Part of 
this ancient ſtructure ſtill remains, particularly a very handſome 
tower. | 
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At a large village, about ewor-miles from this, called Cocks- 


wobl, is an excellent good free-ſchool, where youth are 
© qualified for the univerſity. . It was founded and endowed by 
dne Mr. Hart, a citizen of London, in the reign of Queen 


Elizabeth. This village was formerly a very populous town, 
and had a weekly-market ;; but that has been long ſince diſcon- 


- tinned; The church, which contains ſeveral ancient monu- 


ments, is 4 neat ſtructure built in the Gothic taſte, with fine 


painted glaſs int the windows. | 


-* BzpALL is ſituated on a ſmall ſtream near the Swale. It 
Was formerly a place of conſiderable trade, but has now fallen 


do detay;; nor does it contain any thing remarkable, except a 
large Gothic church, the living of which is worth gool. per || 


annum; and near it is a charity-ſchool for boys. The weekly- 
market is on Tueſday; and the town is diſtant from London 
219 miles. | | 


ot far from Bedall is a ſmall village called Waile, where, | 


in the reign of Edward III. an hoſpital was founded for a 
maſter, two prieſts, and twenty-four perſons of both ſexes, who 
were provided with all the neceſſaries of life. This charitable 


foundation was ſuppreſſed in the reign of Henry VII. at which | 


time its revenues amounted to 421. 128. gd. per annum. 

To the North of Bedall, about four miles,.is a large, populous 
village, called NewToON, where an hoſpital was founded by 
that great favourite of King Stephen, the Earb of Albemarle. 
It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and in it twenty aged per- 
ſons were ſupported 3 but it ſhared the fate of other religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to gol. In this 


village was a convent for black canons, founded in the reign of | 


Edward II. It was endowed with conſiderable eſtates ; for at 
the diſſolution of monaſteries, its annual revenues amounted 


to 100l. 


1 * y . q 
MAsHAM is a ſmall town, but for its ſize is exceeding popu- || 


lous, and the inhabitants carry on a great trade in the woollen 
manufacture. The weekly-market is on Tueſday ; and the 
town is diſtant from London 218 miles. 220 
Near Maſham, at-a village called IERVALL, was a rich 
convent for Ciſtertian monks, at the ſuppreſſion of which its 
annual revenues amounted to 2 gol. but the building has been 


long ſince entirely deſtroyed. F | 
Near this is a village called SWIN TON, remarkable for having 
in it the elegant ſeat of Mr. Danby. The building is handſome 
and convenient; the rooms are hung with rich damaſk ; and the 
furniture is coſtly and elegant. The gallery is ornamented with 
a great number of fine landſcapes, by Lorrain, Pouſlin, and other 
Italian artiſts, with capital eee 5 by Raphael, Rubens, and 
Lelly. The park ſurrounds the houſe, and, beſides the fine plan- 
tations, there are ſeveral beautiful ſerpentine rivers, ſupplied from 
2 ſtream, brought from a' conſiderable diſtance, and at a great 
expence. : Mr. Danby, who delights in a country life, has re- 
paired the roads in this part of the county, particularly ſuch as 
| {ur to his eſtate, and many of them are equal to the beſt turn- 
Pike roads.. 10 | | 3 
MinDLEHAM, otherwife MipLamM, is an ancient town, 
where a conliderable trade 1s carried on in the making of woollen 
cloth, but it does not contain any building that merits notice. 
It had anciently a ſtrong caſtle, built by Allen, Earl of Britany 
and Richmond, in which Edward, the ſon of Richard III. was 
born; but the whole of this building has been long ſince entirely 
deſtroyed. The town has a weekly- market on Monday; and is 
diſtant from London 255 miles. OS 8 
| Not far from Middleham is a conſiderable village called 
BoLToN, where was a convent founded in the reign of Henry J. 
for monks of the order of St. Auguſtine. It continued to 


fouriſh till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual] 


revenues. amounted to 2r21. Fn this village is a noble free- 
fchool, founded by Robert Boyle, Eſq. and the church, which is 
an elegant ſtructure, contains many curious monuments. 
Near this village is another called CovERHAM, where was a 


convent founded in the reign of Richard I. but not any re- 


mains of either are now lett. 2 5 
North of Middleham is LEV BURN, a very pleafant village, 

but does not contain any thing deſerving particular notice. 

Ask RI was formerly a town of great note, but is fo fallen 


to decay, that it is at preſent a very poor place, not containing 


any thing that merits the notice of a traveller. It has a poor 
weekly-market on Thurſday; and is diſtant from London 241 
mules. | | | Ra 
Near Aſkrig is a large village called Rx ETH, at a ſmall diſtance 
from which the river Ure preſents the traveller with a very ro- 
mantic view, by falling over two or three broken pieces of a rock, 


and running in the molt rapid manner, till it again collects itſelf | 


under a {tone bridge of one arch, but extremely large. Many 
parts of the bridge are grown over with ivy, and the proſpect 
from it is the molt delightful that can be imagined, For the 


Jafety of foot-paſſengers, the river is walked in along the edge of 


the rocks. 


RicamMonD is ſuppoſed to be a corruption of Rich-Mount, 


à name given to it from its ſituation on à fertile and beautiful 


mount or hill on the North bank of the river Swale, over which 
it has a handſome ſtone bridge. The river encompaſſes near 
half the town, and precipitating itſelf from the rocks, forms a 


fine cataract. It is encloſed with walls, in which are three gates 


436 ©. Tux NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH , TRAVELLER. 
t | leading to three. ſuburbs ; and it. had formerly a atk nn 
[5 ol Ate, per of which is ſtill ſtanding. This noblen 


who was Earl © 
| Conqueror, firſt Earl of Richmond; which title, with that of 


; fome of the greateſt maſters in Italy. 
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Bretagne, was created by his uncle, William the 


Duke, has been conferred on the branches of ſeveral royal fam; 
lies, and at preſent on his grace Charles Lenox, Duke of Nad. 
mond and Lenox, the proprietor of the ruins of the caſtie. The 


town was alſo built by Earl Allen, and gives name to the North 
Welt part of the county towards Lancaſhire. In the year 1530 
Mr. Wharton, of Newcaſtle, agent to the late Duke of Ri ih 
mond, ordered ſeveral places in the town to be dug very 2 ' 
' when a drawbridge and moat of curious workmanſhip were dif 


covered belonging to the caſtle. | | 
This town at preſent is large, populous, and well built, ang 


the ſtreets are neat and well paved. The market-place is exceed 
ing ſpacious, and there are two handſome churches, beſides | 


ſeveral meetings for Proteſtant-Dilſenters. In Popiſh times 
there were ſeveral religious houſes here, but they were rather 
ſmall, and have been long ſince entirely deſtroyed. | 
The manor of Richmond, in the reign of Richard II. way 
annexed to the dutchy of Lancaſter, to which it ſtill belongs. 
but it has ſince that time received a charter of incorporation 
to be governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, twenty-four com. 


| mon-council-men} and other proper officers, They have likewiſe 


thirteen trading companies, and the corporation has the ptivile 
of holding a court of record in all manner of civil actions. The 


chief manufaQures of this town are yarn ſtockings, and woollen 


night-caps' for ſeamen. The weekly market is on Saturday ; 
and the town is diſtant from London 21 miles. 
Near Richmond are many agreeable villages, ſeveral of which 


| are adorned with elegant ſeats belonging to private gentlemen. 


Among thefe is one belonging to Mr. Yorke, the gardens of 
which are well worth the inſpection of a traveller, on account 
of the beauty of their ſituation, and the great improvements 
they have received from art. On a riſing ground, near the houſe, 
is erected a tower, which commands a delightful proſpect. On 
the right is ſeen the river, under a noble hanging-wood, which, 
extending towards the left, forms a fine amphitheatre, terminated 


by the town and the ruins of the old caſtle ; and beyond it is a 
fine diſtant proſpect. Several other parts are laid out with great 


taſte and elegance. N | | 
North-Eaſt of Richmond, about five miles, is Hornby-Caſtle, 


the ſeat of the Earl of Holderneſs. It is built on a lofty emi- 


nence, from whence there is a moſt delightful proſpea ; and the 


park, which is well ſtocked with deer, is very ſpacious. 


At a village called KI LIN, three miles Eaſt of Hornby-Caſtle, 
is a fine houſe belonging to one Mr. Crowe. It is a handſome 
ſtructure, and in the gallery is a large collection of paintings by 


Not far from hence is a ſinall village called Catazacr, 


ſituated on the Swale, near which the river forms a cataract, by 


falling over a rock. Many Roman coins, with other remains 
of antiquity, have been dug up near this village ; from which it 
is ſuppoſed to have been once a military ſtation-: and near this is 
another village called "I HORNBOROUGH, inthe neighbourhood 


of which have been found many ſtones with Roman inſcriptions 


on them. | 
In the rezgn of King Stephen, one of the ſtewards of the Earl 
of Richmond founded a convent for monks of the Benedictine 


order at a village called ST. MaRTIx's; fome part of the walls 
of which are ſtill remaining. There was alſo a convent for 


monks of the ſame order at MEL SOS B, founded in the reign of 
Henry II. but it has been long ſince entirely deſtroyed. 
There was likewiſe an abbey founded foon after the Conqueſt 


at another village, called ST. AcaTHas. It remained till the 


general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 


amounted to 1121. Some of the walls are ſtill ſtanding, from 


which it appears to have been a ſpacious and magnificent 


building. 


In this neighbourhood there were alſo two other convents, 


one at the village of Croke, and the other at GIL LIN G. They 


were both founded by one of the Northumbrian kings; but 


were totally deſtroyed by the Danes. | 


North-Weſt of Richmond, at the extremity of the county, is 
the aricient Roman town of Lavatre, now a ſmall village, called 
Bow Es, where are ſtill the remains of a ſtrong caltle. Many 


parts of the Roman camp are vilible, particularly the ramparts; 
but the ditches are filled up. There is alſo a deep moat round the 


caſtle, and the church appears to have been built out of its ruins, 
many of the {tones having on them Roman inſcriptions. When 
the Emperor Severus reſided at York, the Thracian cohort was 
ſtationed here, as appears from ſome of the coins; and in 
the church is a flat tione with an inſcription, from which we 
learn, that it was ſet up by order of Adrian the emperor. 

The Roman conſular highway extends from this place to 


i GREATBRIDGE, a village on the Tees; in which the Romans 
I * * : 

had alſo a ſtation, as appears from the remains of the camp fil 

to be ſeen. Indeed there are ſo many antiquities in this part © 


the country, that it eis not to be doubted but England mult hart 
been a valuable province, when the Romans were at ſuch great 
expence and trouble to ſecure it againſt the inroads off 
Scots. . i 
A fone altar was dug up at Rook RV, neat G. ealbiicge. 
, * 
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1 £664; i Which was an inſcription done in the Teign of the 

F 07 4 Severus, and probably during his war with the bar- 
ns of the North. ED, 3 

ben, Rookby is the ſeat of Sir Thomas Robinſon, which, 


hough not the 0 is one of the handſomeſt in the county. 


Front is exceeding neat, and commands a beautiful and ex- 
Th pe. All the rooms are richly furniſhed, and hung 
with e of various colours. The hall is exceeding ſpacious, 
and the gallery is adorned with a large collection of the fineſt 

aintings. The library contains a great number of books, moſt 
Fe which are of the beſt authors; and in one of the apartments 


is a muſeum, in which are depoſited many curious antiquities. | 


Great ſums of money have been expended on the gardens; fo 
that the place is now one of the moſt delightful manſions in this 
RT | | | 

" F "convent was founded in the reign of Richard I. at Ec- 
CLESTON, a village in this neighbourhood, for monks of the 


premonſtratenſian order; and near it are ſome beautiful walks, 


from whence there is an extenſive and agreeable view of the 

Tees and the Swale. _ ; 1 
NoRTHALLERTON is ſituated on a ſmall ſtream called the 

Wilke, and in the great road leading to Newcaſtle and Edin- 


burgh. It conſiſts principally of one long ſtreet, in which are 


many good houſes, and ſeveral convenient inns. The church 
is a noble Gothic ſtructure, built in the form of a cathedral, 
and in it are many handſome monuments. The whole of 
the manor is ſubject to the Biſhop of Durham, who appoints a 
bailiff to govern it for life; and the repreſentatives are choſen by 
all the houſekeepers who pay ſcot and lot. The town has a 
od weekly- market on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from Lon- 
don 223 miles. CE | | 
Near Northallerton, at a village called LASEN BV, was a 
ſmall convent, founded in the reign of Edward I. for monks of 
the Ciſtertian order, but not any remains of the building are 
pow left. | | 
Near this is a village called HARSLkV, where are the remains 
of a ſtrong caſtle, but no certain accounts are left by whom it was 
built, though moſt probably, ſoon after the Conqueſt, by one of 
the Norman barons. F 
At MounT-GRACE, about ſix miles from Northallerton, was 
a noble convent founded in the reign of Richard II. for monks of 
the Carthuſian order. It was richly endowed, and continued'to 
flouriſh till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to 3821. 5s. 11d. Great part of the building 


ſtill remains, particularly a handſome tower; and from a view of 


the whole, 1t appears to have been originally a ſpacious and mag- 
nificent erection. o 5 
There was a Benedictine nunnery at another village called 
ARDEN, founded about the year 1150, by Peter de Hoton, and 
dedicated to St. Andrew. It was but a poor place; the revenues, 
at its diſſolution, amounting only to 121. per annum. 
YARUM is ſituated on the banks of the river Tees, which 


divides this county from Durham ; and over the river is a hand- | 


ſome ſtone bridge. But the greateſt ornament of the river Tees 
is a beautiful and romantic cataract, The town is exceeding 
populous and pleaſant, and the inhabitants carry on a great trade 
in lead, corn, and butter, with the dealers in London; but the 
houſes are meanly built, and the ſtreets very irregular. Yarum 
has been frequently overflowed by the breaking of the banks of 
the river Tees, particularly in 1753, when the whole town, as 
well as the lands adjoining, were laid ſeven feet under water. 
The bridges were broken down, houſes and corn waſhed away, 
and many cattle drowned. Towards the latter-end of the year 
1771, another inundation happened here, which was attended 
wich more fatal conſequences than the former. The weekly- 
market of Yarum is,on Thurſday ; and the town is diſtant from 


London 237 miles. 
On the banks of the river Wiſke, is STOKESLEY, a very an- 


cient town, it is a long, ſtraggling place, with poor houſes, and 


very indifferent ſtreets ; nor does it contain any public building 
that merits the leaſt particular notice. It is, however, tolerably 


populous, and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade 


in corn, The weekly-market is on Saturday ; and the town 1s 
ditant from London 238 miles. 

Stephen Mainil, a Norman baron, in the reign of Henry I. 
founded a convent for Auguſtine monks at SCRATHE, a village 


wy this place, but not any remains of the building are now 
eft, | 


GI8B0ROUGH, otherwiſe GisBURN, 1s a well-built town, 
ſituated in one of the moſt delightful parts of the county, 
and ſurrounded with pleaſant fields and beautiful meadows. 8 
ad orinerly an abbey, the church of which, from fome remains 
ol ſtanding, appears to have been. little inferior to the beſt 
Athedrals in England. The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable 
trade in iron, alum, and ſeveral other articles. The weekly- 
Market is on Monday ; and the town is diſtant from London 
240 miles. 

he town of Giſborough is ſituated in the moſt Northern part 
8 the Hy, and in a diſtrict diſtinguiſhed by the name of 

ereſand. This diſtrict is encompaſſed on three ſides by the 
: *man-Ocean, and the mouth of the river Tees, and receives 
s name from the high rocks and precipices with which it 


Wounds, the word Cleve ſignifying a rock. It has, however, 
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and over the altar is a fine painting on glaſs of the 


* 


many fertile ſpots, and is remarkable for giving. together with 
Southampton, the title of Duke to the noble family of Fitz. Roy. 

Five miles to the North of Giſborough, about the middle 
of this diſtri, is Kirk-Leatham, the ſeat of Charles Turner, Eſq. 
It is ſituated in a delightful ſpot; and the building is one of the 
handſomeſt of its ſize in England. The front is 132 feet in 
length, and the depth backwards ſixty-five feet. On the firſt 
floor is a ſpacious gallery, adorned with beautiful paintings, and 
all the rooms are finiſhed in the moſt elegant manner. The 
dining-room is excceding grand, and all the chimney-pieces are 
of the beſt Sienna marble, done by Wilton. Through every 
part of this handſome ſtructure, elegance and convenience are ſo 
blended together, that it may be ſaid to equal the firſt private 
manſion in the kingdom. The gardens are laid ont with great 
talte, and in the park is a beautiful temple, from whence there is 


a proſpect both delightful and extenſive. 


Near this manſion are ſeveral public edifices, erected by 


Mr. Turner's anceſtors, namely, an hoſpital, a grammar-ſchool, 


a church, and a mauſoleum. | - 
The firſt of theſe is a large handſome building, encloſing three 


ſides of a ſquare, and was founded by Sir William Turner in 


1676, for ten old men, ten old women, ten boys, and ten pirls, 
who are provided with all the neceſſaries of life, and the children 
are bound out apprentices. The boys and girls are admitted 
between the ages of nine and eleven, and leave it at ſixteen. 
They are clothed at going out, and after ſeven years are exPired, 
on bringing certificates of their good behaviour during that time, 
receive a benefaction of 61, 12s. 4d. The hoſpital is under 
the direction of a chaplain, a maſter, a miſtreſs, and a nurſe, 
Adjoining to it isa ſmall, but neat chapel, the roof of which is 
arched in compartments, and ſupported by four light and hand- 
ſome Ionic columns. The Eaſt window is exceeding beautiful, 

Offerings of 
the Wiſe Men. | : 

The grammar-ſchool was built in the year 1709 by Cholmley 
Turner, Eſq. who endowed it with 100l. a year for a maſter, gol. 
for the uſher, and gol. for purchaſing books, and other uſes. 
It is a large, handſome, quadrangular building, and has a library 
furniſhed with many valuable books. In it are ſeveral curioſi- 
ties, among which 1s a carving of St. George and the Dragon, 
cut out of one piece of box-wood, and executed with the utmoſt 
delicacy. | | 

The church is both light and handſome, built with ſtone, and 


the roof ſupported by ſix neat Tuſcan columns. 


The mauſoleum, which joins to the church, is a circular 
room, twenty feet in diameter, and covered with a dome. It 
was built by Mr. Cholmley Turner, and in it, among other 
monumental ſtatues, are thoſe of that gentleman and William 
Turner, Eſq. executed by the famous Scheemaker. | 


Charles Turner, Eſq. the preſent poſſeſſor of this beautiful 


' manſion, has made conſiderable improvements in its neighbour- 


hood. The roads every way leading to the houſe were formerly 
exceeding bad: thoſe near it he repaired at his own expence, 
and raiſed a conſiderable ſubſcription throughout the diſtrict of 
Cleveland, to render them all equally good; and they have been 
ſome time finiſhed in ſuch a manner, as nct to be inferior to 
moſt of the turnpike roads. 


Weſt of Giſborough, about ſeven miles, is the village of 


ACKLAM, famous only for a large mount near it, called Sivers, 
from the Emperor Severus, who dying at York, his body was 
brought to this place and burnt, after which his aſhes were ſent. 
to Rome in a veſſel of porphyry. | 
South-Eaſt of Giſborough, about ten miles, is a very conſider- 
able village called EcToN ; but it does not contain any thing 
worthy of particular deſcription. | | 
Not far from Egton is Gromond, or Groſmont-Abbey, ſo 
called from a nunnery founded there by Joanna, the wite of 
Robert de Turnham, as a cell to the convent of Gramont in 
France. It continued till the diſſolution of religions houſes, but 


the whole of the building has been long ſince entirely deſtroyed, 


WHITBY is ſituated near the German-Ocean, at the influx 
of a ſtream called the Eſk, and is a large and populous town; 


it is a place of great antiquity, as appears from Oſway, king of 


Northumberland, who in the ſeventh century founded a convent 
here, and gave all the lands in the neighbourhood for its ſupport, 
in memory of having ſlain Penda, King of Mercia, and ſub- 
dued his forces. 

A conference was held in this town in the year 663, between 
the diſciples of St. Auſtin the monk, and the Scottiſh prieſts, in 
the 8 of King Oſway, relative to the time of keeping 


Eaſter. The Scotch clergy inſiſted on keeping Eaſter on the day 


which they had bten taught it happened by thoſe who converted 


them from Paganiſm. But the diſciples of Auſtin declared, they 


held it on the day preſcribed by St. Peter, who had the keys of 


the kingdom of heaven. The king at length ended the con- 


troverſy, by ordering that it ſhould be kept according to the 
Romiſh ritual, and the Scottiſh clergy. returned to their own 
country very much diſſatisfied. 

A Saxon lady of the name. of Hilda founded a nunnery here; 
but when the Danes landed on the coaſt, they murdered the nuns, 
and burnt the {trufture. It was, however, rebuilt ſoon after 
the Conqueſt, and continued in great ſplendour till the diſſolution 
of religious houſes, when its annual reyenues amounted to 5651. 
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great way off. 2 0 
. Carry on a great | 

veſſels uſed in England for the coal trade are built here, and up- 
_ wards of goo ſhips belong to this place. Many of their ſhips 


up the Mediterranean. They alſo trade to the Baltic, Norway, 
and as far as Archangel on the White Sea. oF 
The houſes af Whitby are ſtrongly built of ſtone, and made 
very convenient ; nor is thefe any town on the coaſt where the 
inhabitants are more diſtinguiſhed for their induſtry. ' They have 
three offices for infuring ſhips, which muſt always be of the ut- 
moſt fervice to a trading town, as it gives encouragement to in- 
duſtry, by ſecuring individuals from being ruined by any bold 
-- undertaking. In the reign of Queen Anne, the pier being greatly 
decayed, the inhabitants obtained an act of parliament for re- 
building it; and many works have been lately made for the 
more convenient building, fitting out, and repairing of ſhips: 
no leſs than four dry docks have been erected within theſe few 
years: and by additions to its moles or piers, the port has been 
rendered much more ſafe and commodious than it uſed to be. 
At the mouth of the harbour, on the Eaſt-ſide, are cliffs nearly 


ſea. At high water they are waſhed by the waves, but at low 
water the ſea retires, and leaves a dry ſhore of a conſiderable 
breadth. The ſhore conſiſts of a ſmooth flat rock, refembling 


overſpread with looſe ragged rocks and large ſtones, ſcattered on 
it in great diſorder and confuſion. Within the ſurface. of this 
ſcarr, and in the lower ſtratum of theſe cliffs, are found, in great 
plenty, ſeveral natural curioſities, * ſnake ſtones, rolled 
up in ſpiral volutes, the bodies of Which are very neat and per- 
fect, but all of them want heads. They are encloſed in hard 
roundiſh ſtones, of the colour of the ſcarrs and lower ſtratum of 
the cliffs. Many petrified ſhells are likewiſe found here, ſome 
of which, it is conjectured, have laid ever ſince the Flood, 
There is a lonely walk under theſe cliffs, which cannot fail of 
affording amuſement to a philoſophic and contemplative mind. 
The foaming waves beneath, the lofty precipices above, and the 
ruins of a world, the manifeſt veſtigia of the univerſal deluge, 
conſpire to form a ſcene that is e grand, and awful. 
Whitby has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from 
London 243 miles. i „„ 
SCARBOROUGH, Which is a very conſiderable town, is built 
in the moſt romantic manner that can be imagined. It is 
ſituated on a rock, and is in the form of a creſcent, ſo that a 
perſon at ſea has a perfect view of the whole at once. On the 
uppermoſt part of the hill, above the town, the Earl of Albe- 
marle, in the reign. of King Stephen, founded a noble caſtle, 
which remained till the civil wars in the laſt century, when the 
greateſt part of it was deſtroyed, but there is ſtill enough left to 
convey an idea of its original magnificence. | 
Scarborough is at preſent a very populous and flouriſhing town, 
and contains many handſome buildings. It has one of the belt 
harbours in the kingdom, which affords ſhelter for ſuch ſhips as 
may happen to be in diſtreſs between Shields and the mouth of 
the Humber. A conſiderable trade is carried on by the in- 
habitants, who ſupply the-city of York and other places with 
fiſh ; and the ſailors have erected an alms houſe, or hoſpital, for 
the reception of their widows, | EK 
What renders this place the moſt remarkable, is its Spa, to 
which, during the ſummer, great numbers of the nobility and 
gentry reſort to drink the waters. They are eſteemed very ſalutary 
in curing many inveterate diſorders; and thoſe who drink them 
uſually bathe in the ſea. To this ſpa may be aſcribed the riches 
and populouſneſs of the place, occaſioned by the vaſt ſums of 
money ſpent by the diſeaſed who viſit it. 7 

This tamous ſpa was near being loſt in the year 1737, by a 
very ſingular accident. It lies South from the town, on the 
ſands fronting the ſea to the Eaſt ;- and on the back of it, to the 
Welt, was a high cliff, fifty-four yards above high-water mark. 
The {taith or wharf conſiſted of a large body of ſtone, bound 
by timbers, and was a fence againſt the ſea, for the ſecurity of 
the ſpa-houſe. It was ſeventy-ſix feet long, and twelve feet 
high. The houſe and buildings are on a level with the ſtaith, at 
the North-end of which, on a ſmall rife above the level fands, 
were the wells belonging to the ſpa. 5 2 

In the morning-of the 20th of December, a great crack was 
heard. from the cellar of the ſpa-houſe, and on ſearch being made, 
it was diſcovered to be rent. The night following another crack 
was heard, and in the morning the inhabitants were ſurpriſed 
to fee the ſtrange form it was in, and got ſeveral gentlemen to 
view it, who thinking the houſe could not ſtand Jong, adviſed 
them to remove their goods; but this advice they negleted. On 
the Thurſday following, between two and three in the afternoon, 
another crack was heard, and the cliff behind it rent 224 yards 
in length, and thirty-tix in breadth, and was. all in motion, 
ſlowly deſcending for ſrveral hours. The top of the cliff con- 
tained about an acre of patture-Jand, and had cattle then feeding 
on it. At length it ſe.tled about ſeyenteen yards perpendicular 
below its former-height, Ine tides of the Sliff nearelt- the ſpa 


i 
: 


4 


Many of the walls are Hill left flanding. together with the 
clfurch'anda' lofty tower, the latter of which is to be ſeen a 


 ®-Whitbyis at preſent a conſiderable town, and the inhabitants 
at trade in coals and fiſh. The beſt and ſtrongeſt 


appeared in ſuch confuſion as is not to be deſcribed A, 
, * { 


ndicular, which riſe about 180 feet above the level of the 


ſlate : this rock the inhabitants call a Scarr, and it is in a manner 


| 
are ſent yearly laden with fſh to the Roman-Catholic countries 


| ſtrange phznomenon was as follows: 


aſſembly-houſe, with a ball- room, and other places of public 


-diſcontinued. In 1594 a rebellion was begun at this place by 


| murdered him, as alfo Mr. Savage, a merchant, Mr. Berry, 


Taiſed the Poſſe Comitatus, marched againſt the inſurgents, with 
an offer of pardon (which had been ſent him from the king) to 
all, except the ringleaders, who would immediately deſilt, and 


ſtood as before, but were in many parts broken and forced 
wards to the ſea. The ground, when ſunk, continued 8 
10 N 


* 


level, and the next morning the cattle were {till. feeding . 
the main land being as a wall on the Weſt, and 2 It; 


the ſide of the cliff as a wall to the Eaſt; but the 1 
: 


ground ſunk, the earth, or ſand, on which.the people ver, 
Euſtomed to walk under the cliff, roſe out of its natural 997 
for above 100 yards in length, and twenty-ſix in AL. vgs 
each fide of the ſtaith, North and South, and was, in ff.. 
places, ſix, and in others ſeven yards above its former lee 
The ſpa-well roſe with it, but no ſooner began to riſe 2 
ceaſed running, and was for ſome time loſt. Even ct . it 
which was computed to be in weight 2463 tons, roſe Ba 
whole, twelve feet higher than its former poſition, but rc ney 
little in the front, and forced twenty yards forward towns 
the ocean. | | 15 | ads 
At that time the 


molt reafonable conjeQure given for this 
| The ſtaith, or Wharf 
ſhort time before, having been thrown. down by the violence of 
the ſea, one Mr. Vincent was employed to rebuild it, | 
cauſed a trench to be dug, which was with great difficult 
cleared of water; and when this was completed, he found 
that, in ſeveral parts of the trench, he could eaſily thruſt his 
cane up to the head: from this it was naturally concluded, tha 
all. the. earth under the ſtaith was of a porous, ſpongy Baer 
and that it was much the ſame below the foundation of the ſha 
houſe, and under the ſides of the cliff adjoining. Allowing this 
the ſolid earth, and-the cliff (which were of fo vaſt a weight, x; 
by computation, to amount to 261,560 tons) preſſing gradually 
upon, and into, the ſwampy, boggy earth beneath it, would gf 
courſe raife the earth and ſands in the front, and produce the 
ſurpriſing effects we have related. | 
Having cleared away the ruins, and ſearched diligently, they 
again found the ſpa-ſpring, which, on trial, appeared' raths 
improved than impaired by the diſaſter; and at preſent the whole 
is in a more flouriſhing condition than it was previous to the 
accident. Since that time many new buildings have been add 
to the town, for the accommodation of the nobility and gentry, 
during the ſeaſon for drinking the waters: and they have a fine 


entertainment. The government of the town is veſted in tuo 
bailiffs, a recorder, and a common-councul of the principal in- 
habitants, with a town-clerk and other proper officers. The 
weekly-market is on Thurſday; and the town is diſtant fron 
London 221 miles. | ES es, 

To the South by Weſt of Scarborough, about three miles, is 
a large village called SEAMORE, which was once fo contider. 
able as to have a weekly-market; but that has been. long ſince 


one Thomas Day, a pariſh-clerk, and a mad enthufiaſt, who, 
with the aſſiſtance of two others, raiſed a body of men, under 
pretence of redreſſing religious grievances. They ſoon increaſed 
to upwards of gooo, and their firſt exploit was to deſtroy the 
beacons on the coaſt, and ſet fire to the houſes'of the inhabitants, 
After this, they proceeded to greater acts of cruelty ; for one 
Mr. White, a country gentleman, having remonſtrated with 
them on the impropriety of their conduct, they barbaroully 


ſteward to Sir Walter Mildmay, and one Mr. Cropton. The 
zeople were now dreadfully alarmed ; but the ſhexiff, having 


return to their families. Theſe terms were readily embraced, 
and the chiefs being taken, were carried to York, where they 


were tried on the ſtatute of high treafon, and being found guilty, 


were put to death. 


To the Weſt of Seamore, is a ſmall village called Wick- 


HAM, where was a convent for nuns of the Ciſtertian order, 
founded by one of the barons in the reign of King Stephen; but 


been long ſince deſtroyed. 


but the houſes in general are very mean buildings, and the ſtreets 


and alſo for determining diſputes between the inhabitants. The 
'weekly-market is on Monday; and the town is diltant from 


on the fide of Black-Moor, and to diſtinguiſh it from fer*® 
. conſiderable place, but it is now ſo fallen to decay as not © 
ever, a weekly-market on Wedneſday ;' and is diltant ft 


: — 8 pe . ay 
In the neighbourhood of this town, at a ſmall village c, 
LASTINGHAM, Was 2 monaitery founded before the cory 


it was only a poor place, and the whole of the building has 


P1CKERING is ſituated on a hill, by the ſide of a brook, 
amidſt the mountains called Black- Moor. The town is large 


irregular and badly paved. It has an old ruinons caſtle, and the 
manor is ſubject to the dutchy of Lancaſter. A court 1s hel 
in the caſtle for the recovery of all debts under forty thilling5 


London 22g miles. 

On the edge of a moor, ncar the river Rye, is ſituated 
KixKBy-MoouRsSIDE. It was originally called only Kirkoys 
but received the additional epithet Moorſide from its ſituat 


other towns of the name of Kirkby. - It was formerly 2 
contain any thing warthy of particular notice. It has, *. 
0 


London 222 miles. 4 
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- Jin Jarter times annexed to the abbey of St. Mary at York; 


#8 any remains of the building are now: left. 
Nane ftuated on the banks of the river Rye, is HeLMs- 
| ancient town. It is at preſent exceeding hand- 


* 


ſome. the houſes being all built of ſtone in the neateſt manner, 
and covered with ſlate. It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, but it 
| 2 not appear by whom built, nor are there any remains of it 
now left. The town has a good weekly- market on Satufday; 
apdis diſtant from London 221 miles. | 
A ſtately convent was founded in the reign of Henry I. about 
« calle North: of this town, called Rivaulx-Abbey, by Walter 
4 Elpee, to perpetuate the memory of his only ſon, who loſt 
his life by a fall from his horſe. It was richly endowed for 
monks of the Ciſtertian order, and at the diſſolution of religious 
houſes its annual revenues amounted to 3311. Several parts of 
this ancient ſtructure are ſtill ſtanding, from which an idea may 
be formed of its original grandeur. | | 
Not far from hence is Duncombe-Park, the beautiful ſeat of 
Mr Duncombe. The houſe is exceeding ſpacious, and built on 
one of the fineſt plans that could have -been drawn. The hall is 
ſixty feet long, and forty broad, and adorned with a great variety 
of beautiful paintings, executed by the greateſt maſters in Italy. 
It is ſupported by pillars of the Corinthian order, with a curious 
ceiling of ſtucco, and the chimney-pieces of fine marble.. The 
ſaloon ĩs extremely grand, divided into three compartments, and 


the great dining- room is finiſhed in the ſame maſterly manner. 


The drawing-room 1s adorned both with paintings and ſtatues, 
ant] the bed-chambers, and other apartments, are all hung with 
the richeſt damaſks. The gardens are alſo extremely fine, being 
laid out with great taſte, and, adorned with curious temples, 


from whence the proſpeRts are charming beyond imagination. In 


different parts are ſerpentine rivers, which, with the fruit-trees 
and ſhrubs, heighten the natural beauties, and give the whole an 
appearance exceeding delightful. | 1 

Faſt of Duncombe- Park is a ſmall village, called NR w/ 
BURGH, where was a monaſtery, founded in the reign of King 
Stephen, by Roger de Mowbray, for monks of the Auguſtine 
order. It remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when 
its annual revenues amounted to 4751. but not any part of the 
building is now left. 

MALTON, commonly called NEw-MAL rox, to diſtinguiſh 
it from another that anciently ſtood on the ſame ſpot, is pie 
ſituated on the river Derwent, which divides it into two equal 
parts, and the communication is preſerved by an exceeding good 
ſtone bridge over the river. In s times here was a caſtle, 
of which there are ſtill ſome remains. Alſo a convent founded 
in the reign of King Stephen; but the whole of this has been 
long ſince deſtroyed. At preſent the town is large, populous, 
and well built, and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade 
in corn, butter, and other articles. It is an ancient borough 
by preſcription, and returns two members to parliament. The 
government is veſted in a bailiff, afliſted by a common- council 
of the principal inhabitants. The weekly-market is on Satur- 
day; and the town is diſtant from London 215 miles. 0 

At a little diſtance from Malton is a ſmall village called 
AuLBY,, where the Romans had a military ſtation. The 
ruins of an old caſtle are ftill viſible on the top of a hill near the 
river, and many coins have been dug up at different periods. It 
was certainly a place of great importance when the |S left 
the iſland, and the Saxon kings of Deira uſed it as one of their 
ſummer reſidences. 

Near this is a ſmall village called BRouahrox, where was 
formerly an hoſpital for lepers; but not any remains of the 
building are now left. | | | 

Welt of Malton, about eight miles, is EasinGwovuLD, along 
ſtraggling place, and very populous; but it does not contain any 
thing that deſerves particular notice. | 


orth-Eaſt of Eaſingwould is a village called SHERtFF-HuT- 
TON, famous in former times for having a ſtrong caſtle. It was 


built by one of the bithops of Durham ſoon after the Conquelt ; 
and during the civil wars in the reign of King Stephen, it was 
often belieged, and ſuſtained conſiderable damage. It was after- 
wards one of the ſeats of Richard III. when he was Duke of 
Glouceſter ; ſince which time it has paſſed through. different 
hands, and what new remains of it is the property of Lord 
Irwin, who is likewiſe lord of the manor. 

Caſtle-Howard, the noble and magnificent ſeat of the Earl of 
Carliſle, is ſituated about fix miles from Malton. It is finiſhed 
lrom a plan of Sir John Vanburgh's, and eſteemed one of the 
fneſt houſes in England. On entering at the great door, you 
come to the hall, which is thirty-three feet ſquare, and ſixty 
high, with a- marble dome, ſupported by Corinthian pillars. 
The ceiling is of ſtucco, and the walls are finely painted, and 
adorned with buſts and ſtatues. The ſaloon is thirty-four feet 
long, and twenty-four broad, adorned with many capital paint- 
inge, purchaſed at a great expence by the grandfather of the 


prefent earl; and on the left of it is the dining-room, twenty- - 


eight feet long, and twenty-one broad, with grand chimney- 
pieces of Sienna marble, and all the ſaſhes of the windows 
nchly gilt, 'The drawing-room is equally curious; and near it 
are the dreſſing- rooms, finiſhed with the greateſt profuſion that 
can be imagined. The gallery is adorned with many curious 
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Monday; and is diſtant from London 188 miles. 
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paintings, and in it are ſome coins of the Roman emperors, 
with buſts and other antiquities. . - 5 3 
The park, which is large, commands a moſt 8 proſ- 
pect, and the gardens are laid out with the greate 

one part of the park is a circular building in the Tuſcan order, 
where the remains of this noble family are depoſited ; and over 
it is a moſt elegant chapel. In ſhort, this ſtately ſtructure, 
with its decorations, is ſuitable to the dignity of the greateſt 
Britiſh peer. | 


KIIHAM, the firſt town we come to in the Eaſt-Riding, is a 
place of great antiquity, and was formerly of much repute; but 
it is at preſent in a very poor condition, not containing any 
thing that deſerves particular notice. It has, however, a weckly- 
market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 200 miles. 
One of the barons, in the reign of King Stephen, founded a 


convent for Gilbertine nuns at Worrox, near Kilham, which 


continued in great ſplendour till the diſſolution of religious houſes ; 
but the ws 6 of the building has been long ſince entirely de- 
ſtroyed. 0 | | | 
- BRIDLINGTON, otherwiſe BURLINGTON, is ſituated on the 
German-Ocean, and was formerly of great repute for its con- 
venient harbour; but that has been long ſince neglected, and 
few ſhips come into it at preſent, though ſeveral acts of par- 


liament have been paſſed for keeping it in proper repair. The 


town is chiefly inhabited by ſea-faring people, and has a ſmall 
trade, in which are employed about ten or a dozen ſhips. It has 


alſo a cuſtom-houſe, and is conſidered as a member of the port 


of Hull. The principal ſupport of the town at preſent depends 


upon thoſe who frequent it for bathing, and in the latter part of 
the ſummer it is generally crowded with ſtrangers. In the reign 
of Henry I. a ſtately convent was founded in this town for 
canons regular of the order of St. Auguſtine, It continued to 
flouriſh till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its revenues 
amounted to 5471. 9s. 11d. per annum. The town has a 
weekly-market on Saturday ; and is diſtant from London 207 
miles. | | 


known to ſeamen. Near this promontory is a large ditch, called 
Earl's-Dyke, which was made by the ancient Earls of Holder- 
neſs, as a boundary to their lands. | ths 
On the coaſt, to the South of Burlington-Bay, is ſituated 
HoRNSEy, a ſmall town, almoſt ſurrounded by an arw. of the 
German-Ocean. The church is a handſome Gothic ſtructure, 


and its ſpire, which is ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance, ſerves as 


a land-mark for ſcamen. The town has a weekly-market on 


i 


Near Hornſey, at a village called NUNKELLING, was a con- 


vent for nuns of the Benedictine order, founded by one of the 
barons in the reign of King Stephen; but not any remains of 


the building are now viſible. 


Pleaſantly ſituated near a ſmall river that falls into the Der- 


went, is POCKLINGTON, a very agreeable town; but it does not 
contain any building that merits particular deſcription. The 
weekly-market is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from 
London 196 miles. 5 
Not far from hence was fought a moſt bloody battle, the par- 
ticulars of which are as follow : | | 
When William the Norman laid the plan for the conqueſt of 
England, in 1066, he ſent meſſengers to Harfagar, King of Nor- 


way, inviting him to make a deſcent on the North of York- 


ſhire, in order to divide Harold's forces, that he might make 
his own expedition the more eaſy. Accordingly the Norwegians 
ſet ſail, and landed at the mouth of the Humber, laying waſte 
all before them with fire and ſword. As ſoon as the news of their 
landing was brought to Harold, he marched againſt them with a 
ſtrong army, and a bloody battle enſued at Standford-Bridge, 
near Pocklington, in which the King of Norway and moſt of 
his army were killed. Thoſe: who eſcaped owed their lives to 


the bravery of one of their own countrymen, who detended the 


bridge againſt the Englith, and with his battle-axe ſlew forty men 
before he was overpowered and killed. Harold purſued the 
fugitives to their ſhips ; but hearing that the Normans had failed 
to invade his kingdom, he made peace with the Norwegians, 


and marched Southwards, to oppoſe his enemies in that quarter. 


About four miles North-Weſt of Pocklington, at a village 


called WILBERFOSSE, was a priory of Benedictine nuns. There 


was alſo another monaſtery of the ſame order at a village called 
NuN-BURNHOLM, about four miles Eaſt of Pocklington. And 
at WARTERE, about two miles North of Burnholm, was a 
priory for canons of the order of St. Auguſtine ; but not any 
remains of either of theſe buildiags are now vilible. | 
WIGHTON is generally hat eo have been one of the 


Roman ſtations ; for in its neighbourhood are ſtill the remains of 


one of their exploratory towers, and many antiquities have been 
found on the ſpot at different periods. This town at preſent 
does not Contain any thing remarkable, being only a poor de- 
cayed place, nor is the ſituation either agrecable or healthy. It 


has, however, a weekly-market on Wedneſday; and is diſtant 


Near 


from London 191 miles. 


taſte. In 


North-Weſt of Burlington, about three miles, is FLAM-" 
BOROUGH-HEAD, a promontory which leads into the ſea, and 
forms the bay of Burlington; and on it is -a light-houſe, well 
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paved, and the buildings in general exceeding handſome. 
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were killed. „ | | "4g 
In this town is an excellent free-fchool, where youth are 
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Nor fer from hence, 8k a village called EEE EN rox, was acon- 
vent for nuns of che Ciſtertian order, founded in the reign of 
Henry FI. but the Whole of- the building has been long entirely 


HowDEN is a populous and large town, but exceeding un- 


healthy and diſagreeable. Being built on a marſhy ones near | V 
ounded by King rd J. and the additions 
from its ſituation on the river of the ſame name. 


the conflux of the Ouſe and the Derwent, it has been frequently 
overflowed by the inundations of thoſe rivers. The church is a 


noble Gothic ſtructure, with a lofty ſpire, and near it is a palace 


belonging to the Biſhops of Durham, who are lords of the 
manor. But there are not any other buildings that deſerve par- 
ticular notice. The weekly-market is on Saturday; and the 
town is diſtant from London 179 miles. ; e 
At a village called WREBSTHILI, near Howden, the Earls of 
Northumberland had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, in which was a 


but not any remains, either of the caſtle or library, are now viſible. 
BEVERTEHr is pleaſantly ſituated on a canal cut from the river 
Hull to this town, for the convenience of boats and barges; and 


in 172% it was made deeper and wider, by act of parliament, |] 


fof yeſfels of larger burthen. The town, which is very popu- 
lous, is about a mile in length; the ſtreets are broad bd well 


had formerly four pariſh-churches, but they are now reduced to 
two, namely, St. John's and St. Mary's, befides which there 
are ſeveral meering-houſes for Proteſtant-Diſſenters. St. John's 


It | 
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Tear this tn is a mall vitlage callefGop many, famous tenfive, and th 
in former times for having a temple in it efeQed by the Pagan ning through them, make the” whole "appear 'Exceeding dt. 
Saxons; but not any remains of this ancient ſtructure are now J OT Bode tte de. 
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curious collection of records concerning Northern antiquities | 


REY 2 


church (called the Minſter from its having had a Tony in 


former times) is of great antiquity. It was founded by 


ſanctuary for perſons ſuſpected of capital crimes. The chair of 


refuge, or ſtone on which the criminals ſat, is ſtill to be ſeen at I} | 
{ handſome churches, ſeveral Diſſenting meetings, and a noble 


the upper-end of the choir; and on it is an infcription, inti- 
mating, that whoever fled to it ſhould be ſcreened from the 


power of the laity. This ſtructure is 334 feet in length, and J 
the breadth of the croſs aifle is 160 feet. The whole fabrick 


was repaired and beautified in the reign of George I. and one 
Sir Michael Wharton left 4/z0ol. as a perpetual fund to keep it 


in repair. The North wall of the great croſs-aiſle having de- 


clined from the perpendicular, it was reſtored to its proper atti- 


tude by an engine invented by Mr. Thornton, of Vork; but the. 


repairs lately added, being in the Grecian taſte, and mixed with 


the Gothic, it has loſt part of its original ſimplicity. 


Under the organ, at the entrance of the choir, are ſix Ionic 
en and over the altar is a curious wooden arch, ſupported 
by eight Corinthian columns fluted. The galleries are ſupported 

pit and reading- deſk are curiouſly 
ng Athelſtan and St. John of Bever- 


carved. The pictures of 


ley hang on a tablet near the choir. There is a monument of 


one of the firſt of the Piercey's, ſuppoſed to be above fix hun- 
red years old; and behind the altar is one of Sir Michael 
Wharton, of curious marble.” Ld LEA ik 

St. Mary's. church, which is alſo a fine Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, is built in the manner of a cathedral, and is very ſpa- 


cious. In 1528 the ſteeple fell down during the time of divine 


ſervice, which beating in part of the church, ſeveral perfons 


alified for the univerſity ; and it has three exhihitions in St. 


13 Cambridge. In the market- place is a beautiſul 
ed by eight columns, each of one entire ſtone, } | 
ing ſituated on the rivers that fall into the Humber, are of in- 


croſs, ſupport 
erected at the expence of Sir Charles Hotham and Sir Michael 


Wharton. Near it is a ſpacious hall, in which the feſſions are 
held for the Eaſt-Riding of the county; and here alſo is held a 
court called the Provoſt-Court, where all matters of di ſpute that world. There are 150 ſhips belonging to the town, from one 
to 600 tons burthen. In ſhort, the foreign trade is fo great, 


that the cuſtoms here are reckoned at between go aud 


happen in the diſtriẽt are heard and determined, except titles to 
land. This town received its charter of incorporation from 


Queen Elizabeth, by which it is under the government of a 
mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, and a common- council of 
the e 4a inhabitants. It ſends two members to parliament, 


who are choſen by the freemen at large. 
"The principal trade of Beverley conſiſts in making malt, bone 


lace, and tanning leather; and the town being pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated, many people of ſmall fortunes conſtantly reſide in it, ſo | 
that ſtrangers are ſure of meeting with agreeable company. It 


and is diſtant from London 182 miles. 


To the Eaſt of this town is a pleaſant village called Mg Aux, 


where, in the beginning of the reign of King Stephen, the Earl 
of Albemarle founded a. convent for monks of the Ciſtertian 
order. In latter times it received conſiderable beneſactions, and 
continued to flouriſh till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when 
its revenues amounted to 415]. per annum. | 
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Athelſtan, and enjoyed many privileges, particularly that of a 
{ alleys, are well paved. 
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North of Beverley is a village called RisBy, in which is x 


lIightful proſpect. The houſe has three fronts, and the gardens 
belonging to it are laid out with great taſte. 


Not far from hence is another village called Corrixc rod, 
- where there is a handſonie ſeat belonging to one Mr. Watſon. 


. handſome feat belonging to Mr. Elleſker. It is ſituated on a 
riſing ground, from 'whence there is a moſt extenſive and de- 
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The gardens are very extenfive, and the- ſerpentiue rivers has 
5 


In this 'h&rghbourhogd;” at a (ſmall village calſed Ca vg. 
che ſeat of Sir George Montgomery Methach. It is built 2, * 
Moſt elegant mapner, on a lofty. eminence,” and command 
beautiful proſpect over the Humber” and ſeveral parts of 6 
county of Lincoln, DIS n 

KINGSTON UPON 
ceived the name of Kingſton, or Kingſtown; 


lightful. | © 


Hur, generally called only Hvurr, e 

from its being 
N Hul, 
5 3 LS 7 1 | 1 n the reign 
of Edward III. When that prince was proſecuting the war ; 

France, Sir Michael de la Pole, from whom the noble fam, a 
that name deſcended, was an eminent merchant in Hull and 
contributed ſeveral ſums of money to ſupport the rights of his 
country, for which the king made him chief baron of the Ex 
chequer. His ſon, who was chancellor of England in the reien 


| of Richard II. founded a convent here for monks of the Cite. 


tian order, and alſo improved many of the public buildings; bin 
his conduct having rendered him obnoxious to the people, be 
was obliged to fly to France, where he was ſoon after murdered 
His ſon, William de la Pole, prime miniſter to Henry VI. in. 
vited his majeſty to Hull, when the town was made a county of 
itſelf, and exempted from the high-ſheriff's juriſdiction. 

This town being ſituated on the mouth of the Humber, nest 
the German-Ocean, is of great advantage to trade, and at 


8 there are many hips from different parts conſtantly lying 


and many other commodities. 


þ 


ere. Great part of the trade to Holland and the Baltic is cat. 
ried on by the merchants of Hull, and they have alfo à conſider- 
able ſhare in the whale-fiſhery at Greenland, The town is 
large, and encompaſſed with a wall, and there is a caſtle, where 
a company of invalids mount guard. All the ſtreets, and eve 


— 609 OY 


In Kingſton are many public ſtructures, particularly two 


free-ſchool, founded by Dr. John Alcock, Bifhop of Worceſter, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Over it is a hall, where the 
merchants meet to tranſact public buſineſs. The Exchange is an 
exceeding good ſlructure, and there is a hall for waol and bale 


8. | 
The greateſt glory of Hull is the Trinity-Houſe, incorporated 
by.a& of parliament, and ſupported by the merchants, for the 
relief of aged ſeamen and their widows. The fund for the ſup- 
port of it is now increaſed to a great ſum, and the governors 
have power to make regulations from time to time; ſo that they 
do not interfere with the laws of the land. A great manufactory 
of fail-cloth'is carried on here, and there are proper offices for 


| making oil of the blubber that is brought from Greenland, 


There is a noble ſtone bridge of fourteen arches over the river 
Hull, with an alms-houſe for widows, a charity-fchool for 
children of both ſexes, and a workhouſe. 3 

Hull is upon the whole one of the moſt flouriſhing towns for 
foreign trade of any in the North of England, kad the fortunes 
acquired by the merchants are. very conſiderable; The govern- 
ment of the town is veſted in a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, 
a chamberlain, a water-bailiff, a ſheriff, with a town-clerk and 
other proper officers. The mayor is admiral of the bounds, 
and he has two ſwords carried before him, 'one of which was 


| given by Richard III. and the other by Henry VIII. Within 


theſe few years a playhouſe has been erected at the expence of 


| the inhabitants, and near it is a fine aſſembly-room, with other 


places for public diverſtons. 
A number of the moſt conſiderable manufacturing towns be- 


fimte advantage to the commerce of Hull, enabling its mer- 
chants to export'a yariety of manufaQures to moſt parts of the 


40,0001. per annum. The imports conſiſt of iron, copper, 
hemp, flax, canvaſs, Ruflia linen and yarn, wine, oil, krutt, 
This town ſends two members 
to parliament, who are choſen by the freemen in general. Jt 


bas two weekly-markets, held on Tucſdays and Saturdays; and 


is diſtant from London 173 miles. 
Near a rivulet that empties itſelf into the Humber is ſituated 


| Herpon, a ſmall, but very neat town. It is built either on, 


has two weekly-markets, held on Wednefdays and Saturdays; or near the ruins of, an ancient town called Ravenſburg, whe! 


John Bahol did homage to Edward I. for the kingdom of Scot 
land: and it was at this place that Henry IV. landed when 
he came to oppoſe his couſin Richard II. This town ba 
formerly three churches, which are now reduced to one, but 
it does not contain any thing remarkable, except having {cve!? 
ancient and handfome monuments; nor is there any building " 
the place that merits particular deſcription. The government® 
the town is velted in a mayor, recorder, nine aldermen, 3 
two bathtfs, with a town-clerk and other proper Officers. 
ſends two members to parliament, who are choſen by the fes 
men in general. The weekly. market is on Thurſday; andt 
town is diſtant from London 181 miles. | : 
PATTERINGTON, which is the laſt place we ſhall ment 
in this county, is ſituated in a long promontory, called * 
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wad ick runs out from Heydon into the ſea. It is a neat 
town, and had formerly a harbour, but it is now: choked up 
with land. Many Roman antiquities have been dug up here; 


dur at preſent the town does not contain any thing remarkable. 


The ſituation, however, is both romantic and delightful, and it 
commands 2 beautiful proſpect over the Humber to the ſea. It 
has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 

191 miles. 5 | | * , * I» 

n 8 . ; 
© Bi0GRAPHICAL HisToORky OF YORKSHIRE. 


Hxxav JENKINS, a very poor man, but famous for living to 


a great age, Was born in the pariſh of Bolton, in this county, 


about the year 1300. He was brought up to the buſineſs of a 
fſherman, an employment which he followed: 140 years. He 


lived the principal part of his life in a very obſcure manner, ſup- 


porti himſelf entirely by his labour. He had been often a 


* witneſs on trials at York, as the oldeſt man then living; and 


two or three other men, upwards of 100 years each, declared to 
the judge, that Henry Jenkins was an old man when they were 


8. . INST | 

Jenkins being born before pariſh-regiſters were kept in 
churches, his age could only known from circumſtances. 
One of the judges, when examining him, aſked what particular 
battle or other event happened within his memory? He anſwered, 
that when the battle of Flodden was fought, he was turned of 
twelve years of age, and ſaw the Earl of Surrey march North- 
ward at the head of the army. That the earl reſted with the 
army one day at Northallerton, and an order was ſent from 
him to all the neighbouring pariſhes to furniſh” each a certain 
number 'of bows and arrows, and that it being in harveſt, the 
arrows were ſent on horſeback, attended by ſome of the boys, 


all the men being employed in reaping. That he was ſent to | 


take care of the horſes belonging to Bolton, and ſaw the arrows 


delivered at Northallerton, after which he brought home the 


horſes, and in a. few days heard that the Scotch were defeated, 
and their king killed. | | 
This. clearly proves the age of this man, for James IV. en- 
tered England on the 24th of Auguit 1513, and the Earl 
of, Surrey began his march from York on the firſt of Sep- 
tember. He' reviewed his army at Boroughbridge, and halted 
next day at Northallerton, from whence he marched North, and 
the battle was fought on the gth of September 1513; ſo that 
if Jenkins was turned of twelve at that time, he mult have been 
born about 1300, and dying in 1670, he was at leaſt 169 
years old. S697 OF | 


At the age of one hundred and ſixt years, 2 unable to 


follow his original employment as a fiſherman, he uſed to bind 
ſheaves of corn for the farmers, and to the laſt retained his ſight 
and hearing. | | 
The intereſting events that happened in this man's life were 
very extraordinary: he was born when Popery was eſtabliſhed 


by law; he ſaw the papal ſupremacy thrown off; two queens be- | 
headed; the monaſteries diſſolved; the Proteſtant religion eſtablith- | 
ed; and Popery again. fet up as before. In his time the king of ] 
Spain was crowned King of England, a third queen beheaded,” 


the whole navy of Spain deſtroyed by the Engliſh, the republic 
of Holland formed, and the Proteſtant religion firmly ſettled in 
England. In his time the King of Scotland was crowned at 
Weſtminſter, and his fon and ſucceſſor beheaded before the gate 
of his own palace; the government in church and ſtate over- 
turned ; the royal family profcribed as traitors, and again ſettled 


on the throne. His remains lie interred under a monument in 
Bolton church. | 


RoBerT SANDERSON, who was born at Rotherham in this 


county in 1587, was firſt inſtructed in grammar-learning at the 


free-ſchool of Sheffield, from whence he was ſent to Lineoln- | 


College, Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into 


orders. His firſt preferment was a living in Lincolnſhire, to ' 


which he was preſented by James I. and in the 5 of Charles I. 
he was appointed chaplain in ordinary, being eſfeemed an ex- 
cellent preacher, and a man of great learning and piety. He 
was alſo promoted to be the king's profeſſor of divinity at Ox- 
lord, and appointed one of the canons of Chriſt-Church; but 
was deprived of both theſe employments by the commiſſioners 
who were ſent to the univerſity in 1649. During the Uſurpation 

lived in great poverty; but was at laſt promoted to the 


bilhopric of Lincoln. This dignity he enjoyed but a ſhort time, | 


lor he died in 1663. 

JohN BRAMHALI, D. D. was born at Pontefrat in this 
county in 1593; He was educated in the free grammar-ſchool 
of that town, from whence he was removed to Sidne--College, 

ambridge, where he took his degrees, and entered into orders. 
His firſt preferment was a ſmall living in Derbyſhire, ſoon after 
which he obtained a prebendary in the cathedral of York. But 
in the reign of Charles I. he went over to Ireland with Lord 

entworth, as one of his domeſtic chaplains, and by his intereſt 


Vas promoted to the biſhopric of Londonderry, at that time of 


very great value. In that age there were but very few Pro- 

teſtants in Ireland; the Romifh religion being the moſt predomi- 

mnt; Dr. Bramhall, therefore, ſenſible that the Proteſtant re- 

ligion could never, conſiſtently with Chriſtianity, be propagated 

gl _ endeavoured to bring over the Roman-Catholics to 
& 04. 2 s 3 


| 
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his father being one of the aldermen, and poſſeſſe 


| himſelf into the favour of the p 


the Proteſtant religion by the ſtrength of rational arguments. In 
this undertaking he ſucceeded even beyond his hopes; but while 


he was diſcharging his duty as a fajthtul miniſter of the Goſpel, 
his enemies accuſed him of having been guilty of high-treaſon; 
and although the whole of his conduct was pure and unſpotted 
with reſpect to any ſuch crime, yet he would have probably ſuf> 
fered an ignominious death, had not the king ſent over a letter 
to the lord-deputy, to ſtop all proceedings againſt him: but the 
civil-wars breaking out, he found himſelf in great danger from 
the inveteracy of his former enemies; to avoid which, he went 
on board a ſhip bound for Holland, and retired to Antwerp. 
Here he lived in an obſcure manner till the Reſtoration, when he 
came to England, and Charles II. promoted him to the arch- 
biſhopric of Armagh, as a reward for his loyalty. He did not 
enjoy his archbiſhopric above two years; for he died in 166 . 
After his death, his works were publiſhed ; and they conſiſt of 
ſome good ſermons, with a Treatiſe on Atheiſm, wrote in anſwet 
to Hobbs's Leviathan, eſteemed one of the beſt defences of di- 
vine revelation written by any perſon in the laſt age. 
_ MaTTHEw PooOLE, A. We was born in York city in 1625, 
| 4 of a very 
conſiderable eſtate. When he had acquired the knowledge of 
the Latin and Greek languages, he was fent to finiſh his ſtudies 


in Emanuel- College, Cambridge, where he took the degree of 


maſter of arts, and received Preſbyterian ordination. He was 
appointed to the living of St. Michael's-te-Querne, London, in 
1648, and diſcharged the duties of his office till 1662, when he 
was rejected for refuſing to comply with the act of uniformity, 
Being naturally of a ſtudious diſpoſition, and having read all the 
fathers, as well as the latter commentators, he devoted his time 
to the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, and finithed his Synopſis 
Criticorum Bibliorum, one of the greateſt performances that 
ever came from the hands of one man. 3 
He was the author of a book, entitled, The Nullity of the 
Romiſh Faith, which was of ſuch ſervice in ſettling the minds 
of the people, that the oppoſite party marked him out for de- 
ſtruction. When the Popiſh Plot was diſcovered by Titus 
Oates, Mr. Poole ſaw his name in the liſt of thoſe whom it was 
deſigned to murder; and knowing that no favour was to be ex- 
pected where the king was a concealed Papiſt, aud the Duke of 
York an open one, he retired to Holland, in order to ſpend the 
remainder of his days. - ole | = 
Dr. Calamy, the author of the life of this excellent perſon, 


ſays, that the Duke of York was ſo enraged againſt him, that he 


employed a ſurgeon to follow him to Holland, in order, if 
poſſible, to take away his life. The barbarous plot unhappily 
ſucceeded, for the villanous l wer having ſo far ingratiated 
1y{icians, as to be permitted to 
make up the preſcriptions, put poiſon into his medicines, of 
which he died in 1679. ; ET 
JoRx T1LLOTSON, D. D. (a moſt celebrated preacher, and 
one of the beſt men that ever lived in England) was born at 
Bradford in this county in 1630. His father, who was a ſincere 
religious man, had early deſigned him for the ſervice of God, in 
the work of the miniſtry. When of a proper age he was ſent 
to the free grammar- ſchool of Bradford, where he ſoon acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, and im- 
bibed all the beauties of the claſſics. a4? 
He was next ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Emanuel-Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he read over the Latin and Greek fathers; but the 
latter, were always his favourites, and he was often heard to ſays 
in his more advanced years, that the writings of Chryſoſtom 
were the models on which he formed his ſtyle. When he left 
the univerſity he was taken into the family of the learned Dr. 
Wilkins, and ſoon after married his daughger-in-law, niece of 
Oliver Cromwell, He did not chooſe to enter into orders till 
the Reſtoration, when he was preſented to a valuable living in 
Suffolk, but not liking the ſituation, in about two years he re- 
linquiſhed it, and came to London. LY 
r. Tillotſon was next appointed to the living af St. Law- 
rence, near Guildhall, where he preached to ſuch prodigious 
crowds of people, that it was difficult to get into the place. 
He was alſo made one of the chaplains in ordinary, and pro- 
moted to the deanery of Canterbury. 2 
[Tillotſon ſeeing that the deſign of the court was to eſtabliſh 
the Romiſh religion, reſolved to exert himſelf as a faithful 
miniſter of the Goſpel to prevent it. He continued to preach 
with great ſtrength of argument, as well as zeal, in defence of 
the Reformation, even after the king had publiſhed the declaration 
for liberty of conſcience, which he boldly refuſed to read. 
When the Revolution took place, he was promoted to the 
deanery of St. Paul's; and King William had ſuch a regard for 


him, that he often converſed with him on the proper methods 


for forming the act of toleration. 


Unambitious of* riſing to preferment in the church, he had 
not the moſt diſtant views of a biſhopric, when Canterbury was 
offered him; and he even refuſed to accept it, unleſs the king 
would conſent that he ſhould reſign it as ſoon as the peace of the 
church was properly ſettled. He continued zealouſly preaching 
till his death ; for being 8 to preach before x 0. king, he 
was ſeized with a palſy, but went through with his diſcourſe, 
when he was carried home, and died the fame day, in the year 


- 


1604, aged ſixty-five, | 
8 ANDREW 
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Tu NEW ano COMPEETE BRITISH: TRAVELLER. 


PIT *** 


Ax p RR Ma ver, the celebrated patriot, was born at King- 


ſton on Hull in this county in 1612, and inſtructed in grammar- 
learning at the free-{chool of his native place. When ' properly. 
qualified ſor the univerſity, he was ſent to Clare-Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and took the degree of 


maſter of arts. His parents had deſigned him for the church, but 


he being greatly averſe to the rights and ceremonies 7 age with. 


ſach rigour by Archbiſhop Laud, declined all thoughts of the 


| ſacred office, and became tutor to the ſon of a country gentle- 


man, with whom he travelled to the continent. : 
Upon returning to England he found a general diſcontent 
among all ranks of people, occaſioned by the illegal impoſition 
of ſhip-money and other arbitrary, ſtretches of the royal prero- 
gative. He found that many of his countrymen, ſeeing the diſ- 

treſſes of their ſellow - ſubje | 
tions in America, and with ſome of them he embarked for the 
 Hland of Bermudas. pin e ee, , 
He returned to England in 1650, but did not interfere in 
public affairs till the Reſtoration in 1660, when he was returned 
a burgeſs for his native town of Hull. Being in very low 


i 


circumſtances, he told his conſtituents, that he could not dil- 


charge his duty to them, by attending the Houſe of Commons, 
| unlef: they allowed him his wages, which was only two ſhillings 
a day. 
alſo 2 him, at every election, as long as he lived. | 

His ſpeeches in the Houſe of Commons would have done 
honour to a Roman ſenate; but his ſervices to his country will 
be remembered, even when his eloquence is forgotten. 
five ſucceſſive parliaments he never neglected to attend his duty in 
the houſe, and ſupported the privileges of his fellow- ſubjects, in 
41 ai to every deſign of a corrupt court, and venal admini- 

ration.. oth | 

Charles II. was very deſirous of bringing Marvel over to his 
meaſures, and for that purpoſe deſired the Earl of Danby, high- 
treaſurer, to offer him any ſum of money he thought proper to 


accept, on condition he would vote for the court. It was ſome | 


time before the earl could find out Mr. Marvel's lodgings, 
for his circumſtances were ſo low, that he was obliged to reſide 
up two pair of ſtairs in an alley in the Strand. To this mean 
place the earl went, where he found the upright dee ſitting in 
a room very poorly furniſhed. As ſoon as Mr. Marvel ſaw the 
high-treaſurer enter, he concluded that he had appointed to meet 
ſome female of the town, and therefore told him he was 
miſtaken; but the earl ſhut the door and ſat down. After 

- 2 proper introduction, he told Mr. Marvel that he came to him 
by order of his majeſty, with a preſent of a thouſand: pounds, 


and that he ſhould have his choice of any place he would accept, | 


on condition of his voting for the court : to which the patriot 


anſwered, that he would do his duty to his country as long as he | 
lived, without the leaſt view of any other reward, except the 


approbation of his own conſcience, “ If the court, fays he, 
bring any bill into the houſe for the good of the people, nothing 
on my part ſhall be wanting to ſupport it, but if otherwiſe, 

neither power ſhall frighten, nor money bribe me from my duty.” 
The earl begged of him, in the moſt earneſt manner, to accept 
of the money without any conditions being ſtipulated ; but 
he anſwered, that he would not ſo much as bring himſelf under 


the power of temptation ; “ for were I, ſays he, to accept of 


the money, gratitude would oblige me to vote in ſupport of your 


meaſures.” 


The earl finding it was impoſſible to prevail with him to 


accept the offer, went away; ſoon after which, ſuch were the 


diſtreſſes of Mr. Marvel at this very time, that he ſent and 


borrowed a guinea from a friend, till he could receive a re- | 


mittance from Yorklhire. | 
This upright ſenator continued to ſerve his country in parlia 
ment till his death, which happened in 1662; and as he lived at 
the expence of his conſtituents, ſo (from his diſtreſſed ſituation 
at the cloſe of life) they were obliged to bury him. He was a 


very elegant poet, and his treatiſe, entitled, The Rehearſals | 
| ledge in thoſe branches, a gentleman caine to the village where 


Tranſpoſed, is one of the fineſt pieces of real wit in the Engliſh 
languages Mr. Marvel was the laſt member of parliament who 
received pay. from his conſtituents. 

Dr. JoHN RADCLIFFE, the famous phyſician, and founder of 
the Radcliffe-Library at Oxford, was ſon of George Radcliffe, by 


Sarah, daughter of Mr. Louder, a perſon of conſiderable for- | 


tune: he was born, at Wakefield in this county in 1650, 
near which place his father was poſſeſſed of a moderate eſtate, 
and having a numerous family, did not think it proper, on 
account of the expence, to breed his children to letters; but 
ſome of the neighbouring gentry and clergy perceiving a towardly 
diſpoſition in the youth, prevailed with him to ſend this ſon 
to ſchool at Wakefield. At fifteen years of age he was remo- 
ved to Oxford, where he was entered into Univerſity-College. 
In 1669 he took his firſt degree, and was choſen ſoon after ſenior 
fellow of his college. | 7 

By the increaſe of his ſtipend, and the indulgence of his 
mother, who had enlarged his allowance, he was now enabled to 
purſue his inclinations in the ſtudy of phyſic, and he made a 
very great progreſs. The next degree he had to take, was that 
of maſter of arts, to which he proceeded on the 4th of June 1672. 


After this he enrolled his name upon the phyſic line. His ſoci- 


, were determined to ſeek habita- 


e corporation not only ron with his requeſt, but 


uring | 
| worthy of a conſultation! but Dr. Radcliffe was called to it; ſo 
that he had not been in town a year, when he got more than 


| 


* 


that Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, then head of 
tleman greatly diſtinguiſhed both for his reading and Ingenuity) 


— 


able talents made him the delight of his, companions z and the 


molt eminent ſcholars in the univerſity were fond of his conver 
ſation. He had very few books of 1 Kind; ſo few indeed. 
rinity-College a gen. 


who kept him company tor the ſmartneſs of his conyerſatig, 
aſked him, in ſurpriſe, where was his ſtudy ? Upon which 


Mr. Radcliffe, pointing to a few phials, a ſkeleton, and an her. 


bal, anſwered, ** Sir, this is Radcliffe's library.” On the,1@,F 
July 1675, Mr. Radcliffe proceeded bachelor of phyſic. As this 


degree gave him a full title to practiſe in the univerſity, he 
immediately put himſelf into the world. The ſmall-pox 8 
raging in and about Oxford, he applied the cool regimen with a 
very good judgment; but the remarkable cure of the Lady Spen- 


cer eſtabliſhed his fame. „ 
He went out doctor and grand compounder on the Sth 


of July 2682, but continued two years longer at Oxford, In- 


creaſing equally in wealth and fame. He was a fair and honour- 
able praQtitioner, had a perfect contempt for all mean and low 
artifices to get buſineſs, and made it his conſtant rule to diſcoun- 
tenance and explode all quacks and interlopers in the art. Par- 
ticularly. he rooted out the pernicious tribe of urinal caſters, with 
which the nation ſwarmed at that time. | 

Having, by his practice in Oxford, and the neighbouring 
counties, acquired great riches, he came to London in 1684, and 
ſettling in Bow-Strect, Covent-Garden, was extremely followed 
for his advice, which brought him into great repute among the 
beſt quality, and at court likewiſe. There were ſcarce any caſe 


twenty guineas a day by his practice. 


Her royal high neſs the Princeſs Anne of Denmark was pleaſed 
to make the doctor her principal phyſician in 1686, in which 


{tation he continued till towards the latter end of King William's 


| reign. 


He died in November 1714, aged fixty-four years. Hig 
body lay in ſtate at the houſe where he died, from whence 
being removed to the houſe of one Mr. Evans, an Under- 
taker in the Strand, it was conveyed to Oxford, where it was 


| interred on the South-Eaſt ſide of the organ-gallery in St. 
Mary's church, in that univerſity. He left the greateſt part of 
his fortune to the univerſity of Oxford; and the valuable library 


he founded there will render his name immortal ſo long as a taſte 
for literature prevails in this kingdom. | 

Sir SAMUEL GARTH, Knt. and M. D. was deſcended from a 
very reputable family, and born in the North-Riding of this 
county in 1662. He was inſtructed in grammar-learning at the 


free ſchool of Bolton, and finiſhed his ſtudies in Queen's. College, 


Cambridge. When he had taken his doQor's degree, he ſettled 
as a phylician in London, although it does not appear thar 
his practice was very extenſive. He was, however, conſulted 
by ſome of the greateſt perſons in the kingdom, and was phy- 
ſician both to King William and Queen Anne. A diſpute having 
ariſen between him and the college of phyſicians, he wrote 


his moſt beautiful and elegant poem, entitled The Diſpenſary, 
| which, for the juſtneſs of its ſatire, is eſteemed equal to any 


production in the Engliſh language. He ſeems to have delighted 
more in the company of ſuch as Addiſon, Steele, Pope, and 


other literary gentlemen, than thoſe of his own profeſſion ; and 


it muſt be acknowledged that his fine taſte for the claſſic authors, 
muſt have, at all times, recommended him to the eſteem of the 
learned. He continued to ſupport himſelf in a very genteel 
manner till 1719, when he died of, a fever at London; and 
Mr. Pope wrote an elegant inſcription for his monument. 
JohN HUTCHINSON (whoſe father had been ſteward to ſeveral 
of the nobility) was born in this county about the year 1670. 
He was deſigned for the ſame profeſſion as his father, and there- 
fore it was not conſidered as neceſſary to give him any other 
education than writing, accounts, and ſome parts of the mathe- 
matics. When he had acquired a conſiderable ſhare of know- 


his father lived, and took lodgings in his houſe, It was very 
remarkable of this ſtranger, that he would neither let them know 
his name, nor where he came from ; but after he had been a few 
weeks in the houſe, he found young Hutchinſon a very tractabie 
youth, and told his father he would undertake to inſtruR his ſon 
in the learned languages. | 
The father accepted this offer and young Hutchinſon ſpeedily 
acquired a perfect knowledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew z 
after which the ſtranger went away, and they never heard of him 
more. Soon after that the father died, and Mr. Hutchinſon be- 
came ſteward to the Duke of Somerſet, who procured him a con- 
ſiderable place under the maſter of the horſe, which he enjoyed 
till he died. | | 
When he publiſhed his firſt part of Moſes's Principia, in 
oppolition to the Newtonian philoſeph y, he was loooked upon by 
the greateſt part of the learned world as a madman. That acc! 
ſation, however, was not altogether juſt; and if we may belicte 
that great ornament of literature, the late lord-prefident Foro 
of Scotland, the oppoſition to Mr. Hutchinſon's notions arvie 
from his adverſaries not thoroughly underſtanding, the Hebrew 
language. 
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— PorTEeR, D. D. was born at Wakefield in this county 


ſchool 


ſtudent in Univerſity-Coll 


tered, into orders. 
dag of the Greek lan 
11 ncoln-College, where he profecuted his ſtudies, and pub- 


liſhed his book on Greek antiquities. 


Be 


* 674. While very young, he was ſent to the free grammar. 

of his native place, and when qualified, was entered a 
ege, Oxford, where he took his degrees, 
ing greatly eſteemed for his know. 
age, he was elected one of the fellows 


In 1706. he ſettled in 


London, and Queen Anne appointed him one of her chaplains. 


He was ſoon after appointed to the important office of profeſſor 
of divinity in Oxford, and diſcharsed the duties of his office with 
Being a perſon well affected to the Brunſ- 
J. in 1715, promoted him to the biſhopric 


the greateſt fidelity. 


wick family, George 
of Oxford; and on t 


he death of Dr. W 


a man of great learning, as well as pious in his profeſſion; and 


diſcharged all the duties of his high office till 1747, when he died 


at Lambeth of a lingering il 


lneſs; 
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Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility || 
and Gentry, | 


—— m—m—ns — — 


e Diſt. | 
- from 
TM | Lon. 
From London to | Miles 
York. | 
To Retford (ſee p.. 

433} +» 26219 9.5 fs 0 p 1444 N 
Barnby on the Moor | 147 | 
Tatwdrth. . +> -c 148; 
Scroby e wy | 

" Me 7 op PW 5 
22 156 
F 160 
Robin-Hood-Well. | 167 
Wentbridge....... 1701 
Darrington ....... 172 
Ferrybridge ........ 1 754 | 
Milford —— 180 
. | 1814 
Barkſton. ... 4182 
„„ ano ©hs 5's 185 1 
Tester 1884 
Streethouſes . . 191 
Vork —— 25 1972 

From York to | 

Rippon. 

To Knareſborough | 18 
Harrowgate. .....| 21 
A 41 

From London to- 

Northallerton. 

To Ferrybridge.... | 175? 
Brotherton . | 176% 
Fairbourn 178 
Mickle field 182 
Aberfor lad . 
Bramum © 10 

1 Wetherby........ 1914 
Walſhford-Bridge . | 195 
Allerton-Park .... . 198 
Boroughbridge . | 203 
Ditfore 5 2 „ 
. 210 
Cotton on the Moor | 212 
Sand-Hauton .._, 2 15 
Northallerton ..... . 229 
From London to 
F lamborough. Head 
To Barton (fee p. 

. 166 
Croſs the Humber 

to Hull... 173 

. 175 
Verity... 182 
. 1834 
ecken field 1852 

NATL 188: 

3 . | 1893 
Unified... 195 
DE... 200 

urlingtonn 2072 
burlington- Bay. - -« | 209 

. 211 
Flamborough .. . . 212! 


At Wooton is the ſeat of J. Bethel, 


—. 


At Bawtry is the ſeat of Lady Leſter. M 


Two miles from Ri ppon is Studley- 
Park, the ſeat of Mr. Aiſlabie. 


Er — — 


—— * 


On the left of Bramum is Bramham- 
Park, the ſcat of Sir John Good- 
ricke, Bart. 


To the left of Boroughbridge is | 
Hornby-Caſtle, the ſeat of the 
Earl of Holderneſs. 

On the left of Topcliffe is Newby, 


the ſeat of the Earl of Grantham. || 


— LErns ot 


Near Beverley is the ſeat of Sir 

Charles Thompſon, Bart. 

Adjoining to Beverley are the ſeats 
of Sir John Pennyman, Bart. and 
J. Courtney, Eſq. 


Eſq. 


Barnſley 


Places. 


A cm. 


From London to 
Scarborough. 


— — 


To Vork 984 


Roſe or Foſs river. 


. 


to Scacklethorp. 
Rillingtoern 
Veddingham. Bridge 
3 
Brumpton 
RÄ 
Hutton-Buſhel 
Eaſt-Ayton 
„ 
Scarborough 
From London to 

Halifax and Rich- 

mond. 


— — 


To Nottingham ſ(ſee 


p. 42g.) 


Balk wood- Park. 


Papplewick ....... 
Robin-Hood's-Stone 


Mansfield ........ | 


r 


Netherhaw vd 
1 : 
Wombwell....... 
Caiſborough ..... p 
Huland ...... . 
Camlenthorp ..... 
Kirkburton....... | 
Almondſbury ..... 


Elmworth ........ 
Denham- Yate... . 
Cullingworth ..... 
„„ 
Z 


Skipton in Craven . 
Burlington-Park. . . 
DONE Gannon cs 
Cumiſton......... 


Coverhead........ 
Horſhouſe-Chapel. 
. 
Middleham 
Hornby . 
A Lead Houſe 
Richmond 


| 


Diſt. 
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Lon. 
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197; 
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209 
209! 


215 
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224 
2274 
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230; 
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— 


and Gentry. 


. n. 
» 


A mile beyond Whitwell, and about 


TY” 


two to the left of the road, is 


Caſtle-Howard, the + popes 


ſeat of the Earl of Carli 


Ee. 


ſeat of Sir William Quintin. And 
a little further on the right, is 


Knapton, the ſeat of Ralph Lut- | 


ton, Eſq. 


George Coyley, Bart. 


Two miles beyond Papplewick is | 


Newlted-Abbey, the ſeat of Lord 
Byron. 


On the left of the 158 mile. ſtone is 
the ſeat of the Earl of Holderneſs. 


About a mile on this fide Almonds. 
bur is Woodſom-Hall, the ſeat 
of Sir John Liſter Kaye, Bart. 


Amile beyond Kildwick is Humble. 


Thorp-Hall and Park; and three 
miles beyond Skipton, on the right, 
is Burlington-Park. 


Near Richmond is Aſke, the ſeat of | 


Sir Lawrence Dundas, Bart. 


| Ka ake, in 1737, he was 
raiſed to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury. He was certainly 


Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility | 


Near Rillington is Scamſton, the] 


At Brumpton is the ſeat of Sir | 
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Wy St, N , — * e ” 255 
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EEE 26 ig 39 7 5 . Tueſday before | 
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Thurſd.fort-| _ - 9 err. ar grave | Dece 8 
night after. 2 . | | we >" ana 
| til Michael- i] * N may | | ! 8 . 4 
MW” „ called we  -1 | Whir. Treths, Tor 
keene ba, i Seat, Oberer 
May 54 1 attle adi horſes | : September, . 19 7 
N 393933 f Woollen cl th, on ay after 2 
| Avis. ied av gc Firſt "Thurſday! Fs 8 vals, al November... F 
| in June — millinery goods G aff: one <> <otobf > 
| . . nn. 8 1111. g 
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Aﬀtwick wick. * —— Fhurfd. before ̃ 9 cattle | L . September. +.” 
+ ; 
Bar ns Burton , ee 2 Cattle Sten eee 
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_ ſ Walknef before 14 itto, horſes & ſheep- : 7 Maste r. * 
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| | | . 
Ji October 10 Ditto, cheeſe, and [| Guiſburn. Monday month“ 
. —_ e ee wa N | . e 8 eee 
o vember. |» Y Cattle; | N aturday after. 
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| October 7 e Hawes . RT Whit-Tueſday *4 orſes 
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e | theep May...... 2 milliner _ 
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8 3 5 | Cattle H. 1 2 eep, linen, & 
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: 12 a 1 , N IVI 
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: 1 October . „ ; cloth, toys November artle, braſs, 
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| Cawood 3 3 Ma tt 28 12 ſes and pi pigs Septembe nel. ; 7 C 9 
Claphaam Ofober. 8 ; = * va 5 | Kirkham . _ Saturday before 18 | Cattle and horſe 
| par, Ls Trin. Su ' : Sheep, braſs, pew- 
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EEE: oo ne ES 000m s 25 8 3 | January. . k 1 i | 
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October 10 N uguſt. 12 | hogs, and ſheep 
f | 3 before | . 1. | 883 after 
11 1 ebruarßy [ | ober 1 
Doncaſter ELDEST) April 5 * W rage — þ. 1 2 „Horſes, ca. ſheep ö Le C ecember . = e 13 | 
| Auguſt 3 Wood | and pedlary 5 S dA 22 <7 PEPE A 24 4 | 
MS: 8 o vember 8 deptember . * 
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—_ Ditto Odtober | 1 . { October. . . 9 | Cattle 
Dit. December 2 Eaſter-Tueſd.. | — Cattle, wool, li- 
Eaſter-Monday Seſb 7/7. I 22 F nen, tin, & cop- 
Id. Whit. Monday | October... . | 10 per ware 
Little-Driffic Auguſt ....... Horſes andleather Tueſday before ? | 
September | Palm- Sunday — | | | 
Mach Thurſday bef. | 
Long Preſton . - September. . . . Cattle Good-Friday | — | 
| _ and every ? Cattle 
Malham .---+*-Y | October Sheep other Friday | 
Bees Saturday before | | till Whit- | 
Palm-Sunday Cattle „ 4 Sunday EW 
Day bef. Whit. April 26 | Sheep 
Malton = —— „ ne Sheep, brats, pewt. 18 
| October Hardware | Auguſt..... AY | 
; Sheep 20 | (Cat. ſheep, lambs, 
Maſham - «+» September. a ſheep, and Tueſday after 21] { wool, and leather 
Pedlary ( October... |97 | 
Middleham-Moor . November. Sheep IO Tueſday after | 
Moorkirk « - - «- « - - 1 e heffield. . .... en See — Cattle and horſes 
February ..... Sherby ovember | 8 
Northallerton . . May Cattle, hor. ſhee R Tr Ottober...... 6 | Horſcs and flax 
OGober e | ND „ 23 | Cattle and ſheep 
North-Dufheld. . . . 2 1 Cattle and ſheep 1 b Horſes 
Otle > 4 Node "bs PRES Cattle and houſe- Eaſter-Eve 2 I attle and ſh | 
November f e fl Fi lee Us 
PatringtON. « - .- WS | |; SIT 5 Tors eee, + & third Tueſ Cattle | 
December / after Eaſter. — 
Monday before | 3 | Whit. Eve... | —- Cloth | 
j 5 February. | | OE. be —— ©. 5 8 and horſes 
1 itto bef. Cattle a F 1. | 20 | Cattle 1 
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Monday before 5 19 ome 14 3 
8 7 November . Slaidburn ...... 2 : 3 15] (nttle | 
EEE > © wes | | 5 1 
: TS... Cat. cheeſe, cloth, October |20 
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fromDecem. ROTOR e 28 | 2D. ſheep, and 
February | as ab *--| 14 leather | 
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An INSPECTION TABLE ron rm COUNTY. 


This County, ſituated in the Province of Vork, and Dioceſe of Durham, is 


= A. 


Bounded by Extends 


Contains Sends to Parliament Four 


Parts of Weſtmoreland, Cum- 


on the Weſt. thirty-five miles. 


The river Tees, which divides it 


and its form is triangular. 
from Yorkſhire, on the South. | 


The German- Ocean on the Eaſt. | In length from Eaſt to Weſt 


berland, and Northumberland, | In breadth from North to South 


Members. 
wn eat 4 Wakes, For the Shire 
thirty-nine miles. He ..» City, 573 | | 


| Northumberland, on the North. | Is 104 miles in circumference, 


21 Vicarages, The City of Durh 
28 Chapels, | 66: Oh 
' And about 16,000 Houſes. | Two each. 


8 Market-Towns, AND 
52 Pariſhes, | 


—_—_—_ 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS Covunry. 


HIS County is commonly called the Biſhopric, and ſome- 
times the Ga ade of Durham, it having been 
formerly a kind of royalty, under the juriſdiction of its biſhop, 
ſubordinate to the crown. The air is eſteemed very healthy, 


and though ſharp in the Weſtern parts, is yet mild and pleaſant 


towards the ſea, the vapours of the ſalt water mitigating the 
cold, which, in a ſituation ſo far North, would otherwiſe be 
very ſevere, particularly in the winter ſeaſon. The foil alſo 
differs no leſs than the air. The Weſtern parts are mountainous 
and barren, but thoſe towards the Eaſt and South, which border 
on the ſea, are very fertile, and diverſified with meadows, paſtures, 
and corn- fields. | | 

The county of Durham was well known to the Romans, 
who had ſeveral ſtations here. It was anciently a diſtri of the 
Brigantes; and after the eſtabliſhment of the Heptarchy, it 
became a part of the kingdom of the Northumbrians, and was 
one of the counties, which, from their being ſeated on the 
South-ſide of the Tyne, were named Deira, to diſtinguiſh them 


from the Northern diviſion of the kingdom of the Northum- 


brians, called Bernicia. Soon after the Saxons were converted to 
Chriſtianity, it was given by their kings to St. Cuthbert, Biſhop 
of Lindisfern, an iſland belonging to Northumberland, now 
known by the name of the Holy-Ifland. Hence this county 
was called, by the monkiſh writers, The patrimony of St. 
Cuthbert,” in the ſame ſenſe as the Roman eccleſiaſtical ſtate is 
ſtill called“ The Patrimony of St. Peter.” This grant of the 
Saxon kings was confirmed by the Danes and Normans, who 
added ſeveral other liberties and privileges to the church of 


St. Cuthbert. 


During the reign of William the Norman, one Walcher, 


a native of Lorrain, being Biſhop of Durham, bought the earl- 
dom of Northumberland of the king, and then aſſuming the 


office of a ſecular judge, ſat in court, and with unlimited 


authority determined all cauſes at his pleaſure, This is ſuppoſed 


to have been the origin of the temporal power of the biſhops of | 


Durham ; and on this purchaſe it is ſuppoſed to have been made 
a county-palatine. Hence the biſhops of Durham bore in their 
arms a knight on horſeback armed, holding a ſword in one hand, 
and the arms of the biſhopric in the other. The common people, 
inſiſting on their privileges, have even refuſed to march into 
Scotland in time of war, from the pretence that they were Hal- 
werkmen, that is, were bound to perform none but holy work, 
as they held their lands to defend the body of St. Cuthbert, and 
were not to ſerye, on any account, out of the confines of the 
biſhopric, either for the king or the biſhop. 

Edward I. ſeized the prerogative of one of thofe prelates, and 
took away many of the privileges belonging to the ſee, ſome of 
which were, however, recovered by the ſucceeding biſhops, 
whoſe power was ſo great (even after its abridgment by King 


Edward) that it became a maxim, Whatever prerogative the 


king has without the county of Durham, the biſhop has within it, 
unleſs there be ſome conceflion or preſcription to the contrary. 
The canons of the church prohibited any clergyman from 
being preſent when judgment of death was paſſed againſt a ſub- 
ject; yet the Biſhop of Durham was exempted, having the pri- 
vilege of fitting in court on theſe occaſions in his purple robes. 
He had the power to call a parliament, and to create barons 
to fit in it: he had alſo the power of raiſing taxes and coining 
money. The courts were kept in his name; he appointed 


N * 


1 
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all judges, and all writs ran in his name: all recognizances 
entered on the biſhop's rolls in his chancery, and made to him, 


were as valid within this county, as thoſe made to the king were 
in others. Thoſe who alienated freehold lands without his leave 
were obliged to ſue to him for a pardon, which he might grant, 
not only for intruſions and treſpaſſes, but alſo for felonies 
and other crimes. He had power to grant charters for boroughs 


and corporations, fairs and markets, with licences for building 


chapels, founding chauntries and hoſpitals; and created officers by 
patent, either for life, or during his pleaſure : but theſe grants 
were valid no longer than the life of the biſhop who made them, 
except they were confirmed by the dean and chapter. He was 


lord admiral of the ſeas, and other waters belonging to the pala- 


tinate ; had his vice-admirals, his courts of admiralty, commiC. 


ſioners of water-paſlages, and officers of beaconage. A great 

art of the lands in the palatinate belonged to him, and was held 
of the ſee in capite. He had ſeveral foreſts, chaces, parks, and 
woods in this county ; and to him belonged all moors and waſtes: 


the lands, goods, and chattels, of ſuch as were convicted of trea- 


ſon, fell to the biſhop, and he till claims all forfeitures upon 
felonies and outlawries. 

The ſtatute of the 27th of Henry VIII. however, abridged 
the biſhops of theſe privileges, and ſtripped them of their palati- 
nate power, with reſpect to their granting of pardons, creating 


judges, and making out judicial writs and indictments ; but the 
' biſhops, and their temporal chancellors, were ſtill allowed to act 


as juſtices of the peace. In the reign of Edward VI. this 
biſhopric was diſſolved, and all its revenues and immunities were 
given by parliament to the crown; but this act was repealed by 

ueen Mary, who reſtored the ſee to the ſtate in which it 
had been left by Henry VIII. However, as this county was a 
kind of principality, diſtin from the reſt of the kingdom, it 
did not fend repreſentatives till the reign of Charles II. 

At preſent the Biſhop of Durham is ſummoned to parliament 
as a temporal lord by the title of Earl- of Sadberg, which title 
they have enjoyed ever ſince the reign of Richard I. and they are 
ſheriffs of the county, having an under-ſheriff, who makes up 
his accounts at Durham, without being amenable to the barons 
of the Exchequer. 

The riches of this county ariſe from its inexhauſtible mines of 
coals, which, with the neighbouring county of Northumberland, 
ſupplies London and many other places with that uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary article. The ſhips uſed in the coal trade are conſidered as 
an excellent nurſery for ſeamen ; and the ports of Durham ſup- 


| ply the royal navy with more men than any other in Great 


ritain. 

The county of Durham is watered by ſeveral rivers, the prit- 
cipal of which are, the Tees and the Were. 

The Tees, which riſes near the borders of Cumberland, runs 
South-Eaſt, and divides this county from Yorkſhire, after wh:-? 
it falls into the German-Ocean, a few miles below Stockton. 
This river is not only remarkable. for its moſt beautiful cataract, 
but alſo for having a ford over it, in the road from London 
to Durham, where the biſſiop, at his firſt coming to take potſct- 
ſion of his ſee, is met by the country gentlemen, and where the 
lord of the manor of Sockburn, a village on the ſame river, ad- 
vances into the middle of the ſtream, and preſents him Witt 
a faulchion, as an emblem of his temporal power. 

The Were, whoſe ſource is near that of the Tees, afterwais* 
runs South-Eaſt by the city of Durham, and at length falls into 
the German- Ocean at Sunderland. 
| | There 
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| There is great variety of fiſh in theſe rivers, particularly ſal- 
mon, of which prodigious quantities are ſent to London. X 
At a ſmall diſtance from Durham, near a village called BAr- 
TERBY , are ſeveral. great ſtones in the channel of the river. 
They are never covered but when the river overflows, and if 
water is powered on them, it will ſoon become ſaltiſh. 
„At a village called SALTWATER-HAUGH, is a falt ſpring in 
the middle of the Were, which is moſt ealily perceived in the 
ſummer, when the water of the river is low; for then the ſpring 
bubbles up forty yards in length, and ten in bread:h. The water 
of this ſpring tinges all the ſtones near it of a red colour. The 
ſaltneſs of it is ſuppoſed to proceed from a rock, on the ſurface 
of which, in a hot day, is frequently found a perfect ſalt. This 
water, as ſoon as it comes out ef the rock, is as ſalt as any brine; 
and though it is but ſmall in quantity when compared with the 
freſh water of the river, it is ſo ſtrong as to give a brackiſhneſs 
to the ſtream an hundred yards below it. his water, when 
boiled, affords a great quantity of bay-ſalt, but it is not ſo pala- 
table as common ſalt. 

Several mineral ſprings are found in this county, whoſe waters 
are eſteemed exceeding ſalutary. | 

The inhabitants of Durham are much the ſame in their man- 
ners and cuſtoms as thoſe of Yorkſhire and the other neighbour- 


ing counties. 


A DescrIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE City, BOROUGHS, 


| CORPORATIONS, Towns, ViLLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS Cour. 


DURHAM city, the capital of the county, is a place of conſi- 


derable antiquity. It was called by the Saxons Dunholme, a 


word compounded .of Dun, a hill, and Holme, an iſland in a 


river, it being ſeated on a hill, and almoſt ſurrounded by the river 
Were. . The name of Dunholme was afterwards changed by the 
Normans into Dureſme, 4rom whence aroſe its preſent name. 


Like ſome others, this city owes its origin to religion, for the 


monks of Lindisfern (now called Holy-Iſland) on the coaſt of 
Northumberland, having been frequently oppreſſed by the Danith 
pirates, removed with the body of St. Cuthbert to Cheſter-le- 
Street, about the year 883, and having remained there upwards 
of an hundred years, obtained a grant of Dunholme, brought 
their relics and miſſals to it, and ſettled in a ſmall oratory made 
of willow branches twiſted together. But this being found very 
incommodious, Aldwin, their biſhop, with the afliſtance of the 
Earl of Northumberland, employed the country people to cut 
down the wood, in order to make the place properly habitable ; 


and on the ſpot where the monks had depolited the bones of 


their ſaint, built a church of ſtone, from which circumſtance the 
city took its riſe; for the relics of St. Cuthbert being held in great 
veneration, many people built houſes near the church, ſo that the 
place became exceeding populous in a ſhort time. | 

During the rign of the Conqueror the old church was pulled 
down, and the preſent ſtately ſtructure erected in its ſtead, but 
the whole was not completed till many years after. In courſe 
of time it became exceeding rich, for the relics of St. Cuthbert 


being encloſed in a ſhrine, people came from all parts in | 


the North to preſent their reſpective offerings, ſome of which 
were of great worth. | | 

The ſecular clergy were afterwards turned out, and Benedic- 
tine monks placed in their ſtead. Theſe laſt remained in poſſeſ- 


ſion till the diffolution of religious houſes, when its revenues 


amounted to 13661. 10s. 9d. per annum. | 

The cathedral of Durham, which is dedicated to Chriſt and 
the Virgin Mary, is very ſtately, being 411 feet in length, and 
eighty in breadth. It has three ſpacious aiſles, one in the mid- 
dle 170 feet long, and one at each end: the Eaſtern aiſle is 132 
feet in length, and the Weſtern 100 feet. In the Eaſtern aiſle 
were formerly nine altars ; in the South four; and in the middle 
only one, dedicated to St. Cuthbert, near which was placed the 
thrine of that ſaint, curiouſly carved, and adorned with many 
_—_ jewels, beſides great quantities of plate in gold and 
ilver. 

At the entry into the choir, the ſcreen is 117 feet long, 
and thirty-tkree broad; and the great Eaſt window, in the form 
of a wheel, is extremely grand, for reaching the whole breagth 
of the choir, and being all of painted glaſs, it appears to great ad- 
vantage. Many of the other windows are painted in the moſt 
curious manner; and there was formerly one called St. Cuth- 
bert's, on which was repreſented the hiſtory of that faint. In 
the Weſt aiſle was a chapel, called Galilee, in which were ſix- 
teen altars, where the women attended to hear mals; for they 
Were not permitted to proceed beyond a line of marble, , which 
was drawn acroſs the floor of the aiſle. 

The biſhop's court at preſent is held in this aiſle, and the 
Window of it is finely painted. The choir is wainſcotted, and 
the whole building ſupported by ſtrong Gothic pillars. The 
font is of marble, and the reſidentiaries, during their attendance 
in the choir, wear the rich habits uſed before the Reformation, 
Which are ſo wrought with gold and ſilver, that they are ex- 
tremely heavy. ; | 

There were formerly two ſpires on the Weſt front, but they 

ve been long ſince deſtroyed, The towers, however, are {till 
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conſiderable diſtance. In one of the chapels is the tomb of the 
venerable Bede, over which is an inſcription on a braſs plate, 
enumerating his diſtinguiſhed virtues. The chapter-houſe, in 
which are interred ſixteen biſhops, is a beautiful Gothic ſtructure, 
ſeventy-five feet long, and thirty-three broad, with an arched 
roof of ſtone; and at the upper end is a throne, where the 
biſhops are inſtalled; This cathedral has ſuſtained very little in- 


jury from time, and in it are more riches and decorations than in 


any other in Great-Britain. The cloiſter, on the South-ſide, is 
a ſtately ſtructure; all the windows were formerly of painted 
glaſs, but they have either been removed or deſtroyed. The 
dormitory is at the Weſt-end, and under it is the treafury 
and houſe where the choriſters are taught ſinging. 

The New Library is on the North-tide ; and near the chapter- 
houſe is the Deanery, in the library belonging to which is a va- 
luable collection of books, and one of the original copies of 
Magna Charta. The prebendaries have elegant houſes in a fine 
ſquare on the South-ſide of the cathedral, moſt of which are 
built in the modern taſte, and on the Eaſt is the hall where 
the monks uſed to entertain ſtrangers ; but it is now the exche- 
quer-chamber, where the officers of the county-palatine make up 
their accounts to the biſhop's chancellor. On the North-ſide of 
the cathedral is the College, or grammar-ſchool, with a hand- 
ſome houſe for the maſter, Near the Eaſt-end of the cathedral is 
an hoſpital built by Biſhop Coulins ; as alſo two charity-ſchools, 
where children of both ſexes are taught reading, writing, and 


accompts. The ſame generous prelate (who ſuffered mucit 


during the civil wars in the laſt century) added many new books 
to the library, and beautified the organ of the cathedral, which 
is now one of the largeſt and handſomeſt in England 

In the times of Popery this was one of the conventual cathe- 
drals, but Henry VIII. ordered it to be ſecularized, and inſtead 


of monks, conſtituted the chapter to conſiſt of a dean, twelve 


prebendaries, twelve minor canons, a deacon, a ſub-deacon, 
ſixteen ſinging- men, a ſchool-maſter, an uſher, a teacher of the 
choriſters, a divinity reader, eighteen ſcholars, ten choriſters, eight 
alms-men, two vergers, two porters, two cooks, two butlers, 
and two ſacriſtans; all of whom have good ſalaries, particularly 
the prebendaries, whoſe livings are now greater than thoſe in 
any other cathedral in Great-Britain. | 

Durham city is about a mile in length, and the ſame diſtance 
in breadth ; and its form is compared to that of a crab, the 
market-place reſembling the body, and the ſtreets the claws. 
Its ſituation is not only pleaſant, but healthy, for which reaſon 
it is greatly frequented by the neighbouring gentry. It is 
encompaſſed by a wall, and defended by a caſtle, which is the 
palace of the biſhop. | 

William the Conqueror built this caſtle, when he ſent his 
brother Odo to revenge the death of Biſhop Walcher on the 
Northumbrians, who had killed him, that it might be a check on 
the people of the North. Biſhop Flambard pulled down all the 
houſes on the plain adjoining to the cattle, now called Palace- 
Green. Part of it being burnt, it was repaired by Hugh Pudlcy, 
who was made Biſhop of Durham in 1153. In 1345, Thomas 
Hatfield made great additions to it; as did alſo Biſhop Fox 
in 1494. Biſhop Tonſtal, in 1530, built the gallery and chapel 
adjoining to it, and the water-conduit in the court of the caſtle. 
It was afterwards repaired, and beautified, at different periods, 
by Biſhops Neile and Couſin. Biſhop Crew placed new windows 
in it, enlarged the chapel, and rebuilt part of the tower which 
fell down ; and the ſucceeding biſhops have not only further 
beautified the outſide, but made the apartments much more com- 
modious and handſome. | 

In this city are fix pariſh-churches, three of which are in the 
principal, or middle part 'of the city, and the others in the 
ſuburbs. Thoſe in the city are, St. Nicholas, or the City 
Church, which ſtands in the market-place ; St. Oſwald's, com- 
monly called Elvat-Church; and St. Margaret's, called Croiſgate- 
Church, which is a parochial chapel to St. Oſwald's. The 
churches in the ſuburbs are, St. Mary's the Great, alſo called 
Bow-Church, becauſe, before it was rebuilt, its chapel ſtood on 
an arched croſs in the ſtreet ; it is likewiſe called North-Bailey- 
Church: St. Mary's the Leſs, called South-Bailey-Church ; 
and St, Giles's, commonly called Gillygate-Church. All theſe 
{tructures are conveniently formed for their intended purpoſes ; 
but neither ot them contain any thing worthy of particular 
notice. 

Beſides the above public buildings there are, the Talbooth, 
near St. Nicholas's Church; two itone bridges over the river 
Were; the Croſs and a Conduit in the market-place. 

The city of Durham was firſt incorporated by Richard I. and 
was anciently governed by bailiffs appointed by the bithops, and 
afterwards by an alderman and twelve burgeſſes. By another 
charter, granted by Queen Elizabeth, it was governed by a mayor, 
aldermen, and common-council ; but in the reign of Charles II. 
a new charter was obtained at the inſtigation of Biſhop Crew, by 
which it is at preſent under the government of a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, a recorder, twelve common-council, a town-clerk, 
and other officers, who have power to hold a court-leet and 
court-baron, within the city, in the name of the biſhop for the 
time being. They alſo keep a pye-powder court, inſtituted 


to regulate all diſorders at fairs, Durham has a weekly-market, 
well 
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well furniſhed: with all kinds of proviſions, on Saturdays; and is 
diſtant from London 257 miles. CL OTP 13 Iv 
In the neighbourhood of Durham are the remains of a Roman 
military way, ſuppoſed to have been the high road called Tkeneld- 
Street, which extended from the mouth of the Tyne to St: 
David's in Pembrokeſhire. - | | 15 
South-Weſt of Durham, on the river Were, is a large village 
called BIN HE ST ER, which was undoubtedly once a Roman 


town. Many ruins of walls are ſtill to be ſeen, and it is fup- 


poſed to have been the Binovium of Ptolemy. A few years ago 
two altars were dug up here, and from the inſcriptions on them 
it appeared, that the twentieth legion was ſtationed in this place 
during the wars with the Picts and Scots. Y 


A hermitage was founded in the reign of Henry II. at a. 
ſmall village called FixcHAL, near Durham, but in latter times 


it became ſubje& to the Benedictine abbey of Durham, who 
laced in it ſome of their brethren. It continued till the 
diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 1461. Some ruins of the walls are {till to be ſeen, 
from which it appears to have been an extenſive and magnificent 
building. | | | Ns 

158 two miles from Durham, at a village called SER BURN, 
was an hoſpital for lepers, built by Hugh Pudſey, Biſhop of Dur- 
ham. It is ſaid to have been one of the beſt ſtructures of the 
kind in England, but not any remains of it are now left. 

At a village called BRANSP ETH, about five miles from Dur- 
ham, is a lofty and magnificent caſtle, built ſoon after the Con- 
queſt. It was for many years the chief reſidence of the family 
of Bulmers. Ei ys 0b OE Fd "FRA? 

On the river Were, near Durham, at a place called Han- 
wick, is a medicinal ſpring ſtrongly impregnated with ſulphur, 
and it is at preſent in very great repute. | 3h 

A few miles from Durham is a ſmall village called Kerar 
or KYPPIER, Where, in the reign of Henry I. the then Biſhop of 
Durham founded a convent for the relief of indigent clergy- 
men, and the ſupport of poor people. It continued till the diſ- 
ſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted / 


j 


to 167]. but not any remains of the building are now viſible. 


A convent was likewiſe founded at a village, called Ovsrox, 
in the ſame neighbourhood ; but the whole of the building has 
been long entirely deſtroyed. | e Ee 

To the North of Durham, about ſix miles, is a ſmall, but 
neat town, called CHESTER-LE-STREET, or CHESTER IN THE 
STREET. It was one of the Roman ſtations, where, according 
to the Notitia, a part of the Aſtures often lay in garriſon during 
the wars with the Northern barbarians. In the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, Egelric, Biſhop of Durham, began to build 
a church here, in honour of St. Gantibert and the monks of 


| Lindisfern ; but while the work was carrying on, fo large a ſum 


of money was dug up, that thinking himſelf ſuffictently rich, 
he reſigned his bithopric, and retired to a monaſtery at Peter- 


borough in Northamptonſhire, where he ſpent the remainder of 


his days, and left the principal part of his money to enlarge and 
adorn that convent. Biſhop Becket, in the reign of Henry II. 
completed the church begun by Biſhop Egelric. He made it 


collegiate for a dean, ſeven prebendaries, with two chaplains to 
ſay maſs, and ſix choriſters. He alfo built three chapels of eaſe 


in different parts, and leſt proper falaries for the prieſts ; and 


each of the prebendaries was to have a vicar to aſſiſt him in the | 
diſcharge of his duty. He likewiſe left ſeveral lands for the ſup- 
port of the church, and all his donations to it were confirmed by 


letters patent from Edward I. This church is ſtill ſtanding, 


and is a handſome Gothic ſtructure, with a nave, chancel, and 


fide aiſles. It has a. lofty ſpire, and within are ſeveral ancient 


monuments. The town is ſmall], but populous, and being on 


the great North road from London to Edinburgh and other 
parts, has ſeveral good inns. 


Not far fröm Cheſter-le-Street is Lumley-Caſtle, the fine ſeat 
of the noble family of that name, Earls of Scarborough. It is 
ſituated in the molt pleaſant manner on the banks of the Were, 
from whence there is an extenſive and delightful proſpect. It 
is one of the largeſt ſtruQures in this part of England, built in 
a ſquare form, with ſtrong and lofty towers at each corner, the 
whole being one of the moſt perfect edifices in the Gothic taſte 
now to be met with; for it has remained without either addition 
or alteration ever lince the time of Richard II. All the apart- 


ments are extremely ſpacious and richly furnithed, and in the | 


gallery is a collection of paintings by the molt eminent Italian 
matters. - | 
James VI. of Scotland when he came to take poſſeſſion of 
the crown of England, lodged one night in this caltle, and the 
noble proprietor being abſent, his majeity was ſumptuoully en- 
tertained by Dr. Matthews, then Bithop. of Durham. The 
park belonging to this ancient manſion is large, and well ſtocked 
with deer. It has the advantage of a navigation on the river, 
by which the coals in the neighbourhood are conveyed in lighters 
to Sunderland aad other parts. | 


To the North of Lumley-Caſtle, a few miles, is a place 
It is fituated on the South-ſide of the 


river Tyne, and only ſeparated from Newcaſtle by a ſtone 

bridge, on which is an iron gate, having the arms of the Biſhop 

of Duiham on one ſide, and thoſe of Newcaſtle on the reverſe. 
The town of Gateſhead (which is conſidered as a ſuburd to 


> : 


| 


Newcaſtle in the ſame manner as Southwark is to London) is of 
great antiquity, as appears from the itinerary of Antonin, 
here it is called Gabroſentam, ſaid to be a compoſition of wh 
words in the Britiſh tongue, viz. Gaffr, a goat, and * 
head, from whence the preſent name originated. ale 
This town was, by eharter from Henry VIII. annexeq t 
Neweaſtle ; but Queen Mary reſtored it to t ©: N of Dis. 


ham. In former times it had ſeveral religious houles, but the 


| have been long ſince totally demoliſhed ; nor are there at preſent 


any ſtructures that merit particular notice, except the church 
which is a ſpacious building, with a handſome' tower, and in the 
church- yard are ſeveral monuments that are very ancient. a 
SUNDERLAND is a populous and large town, ſituated on à 
peninſula, at the mouth of the river Were. It carries on ſo con 
ſiderable a trade, that the inhabitants have ſeldom leſs than 1 
veſſels employed in the article of coals only, beſides many ow 


in exporting lime and other commodities. The ſtreets are neat] 


paved, and many of the houſes: are lofty, ſpacious, and hand. 


| ſome. The church is a beautiful ſtructure, built in the modern 


taſte, at the expence of Mr. Newcombe, formerly rector of 


the pariſh. It has a curious dome, «ſupported by pillars of th 
Corinthian order, and the altar-piece is richly — . 
finely carved.” . - ; EPR ee 
The harbour was formerly fo ſhallow, that no ſhips could 


| come into it, but were obliged to take in their lading from 


N 


lighters, which came to them in the road, and in ſtormy weather 
it was very dangerous for the men; but by a new act of par- 
liament, and the induſtry of the people, theſe inconveniences 
have been removed, and the harbour is now both commodious 
and-ſale. . 3 5 
A bathing-houſe was erected here a few years ago in the ſame 
manner as at Scarborough, which has introduced among the 
people a taſte for elegance and politeneſs. The walk along the 
pier is exceedingipleaſant, and thoſe who love ſea proſpects will 
be agreeably gratified by ſeeing a number of veſſels conſtantly 
ſailing in and out with the tide, whilſt others are lying at anchor, 
taking in- their lading. On the whole, Sunderland is at preſent 
a rich, flouriſhing place, and it is computed that the duty paid 
by the ſhipping for exports and imports, amounts upon an 
average to 75,000. per annum. The town has a good weekly. 
market on Friday; and is diſtant from London 270 miles. 

Near Sunderland is Hylton-Caſtle, pleaſantly ſituated near the 
mouth of the. Were, in which- the Say of that name have 
reſided for ſeveral centuries. It is a ſtately magnificent ſtructure 
with lofty towers and fine battlements. On the front are carved 
ſeveral coats of arms belonging to ſome of the anceſtors of the 
Hyltons; and this part, which appears to be the moſt ancient, 
has fine rows of windows, with very curious frames. 

At a place called WEREMOUTH, from its ſituation at the 
mouth of the river Were, a ſmall diſtance from Sunderland, 
was anciently a convent for monks of the BenediQine order, 
which was burnt by Malcolm, King of: Scotland in 1070, It 
was, however, afterwards rebuilt in a more. handſome manner, 
by the Biſhop of Durham, and annexed to his own cathedral's 
convent. | 30 a | 

North of Sunderland, at the extremity of the county, is 3 
village called SOUTH-SHIELDS, where are upwards of 200 pans 


| for making ſalt; and it is aſtoniſhing what prodigious quantities 


of coals are conſumed annually in the execution of this buſineſs. 
A few years ago a Roman altar was dug up near this place; on 


it was an inſcription, which it was imagined related to Caracala's 


return from his expedition againſt the Picts and Caledonians. 
On one fide was the figure of an ox, with a knife uſed in facti- 
fice; and on the other a ladle and an urn. | | 
In this neighbourhood, at WHIT BORN, a ſmall village, have 
been dug up great numbers of coins; and it is generally be- 
lieved that the Roman fleet uſed to ſail up the Tyne, after re- 


turning from their expeditions to the Northward. 


To the South-Eaſt of Shields is a village called Yarrow, f:- 
mous for being the birth-place of the venerable Bede; and in it 
are the remains of an ancient monaſtery. The church of the 
convent is ſtill ſtanding, and is a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, with 
an inſcription on the wall, which intimates that Egfrid built i. 

HARTLEPOOL, ſituated on a high promontory, and ſurround- 
ed on all ſides, except the Welt, by the ſea, is a ſmall town, 
but was anciently a place of conſiderable repute ; for in the reign 
of Edward III. it furniſhed five ſhips for the uſe of that prince, 


during his war with France. In the ſame reign it ſuffered great!y 


by the frequent invaſions of the Scots, who ravaged the neigh- 
bourhood, and plundered the inhabitants; but it afterwards fe- 
covered from theſe loſſes, and is at preſent a flouriſhing place, 
on account of the fiſhery carried on by the inhabitants; and the 
colliers failing from Newcaſtle to London, often put into it in 
ſtormy weather. eee 

Formerly here were two convents, the firſt of which waz 
founded by one of the Northumbrian kings, and the other in 
the reign of Edward I. but not any remains of either are no- 
viſible. | | 

In the neighbourhood of this town the lofty rocks preſent the 
traveller with an unbounded proſpect of the ocean, and notiil; 
an be more delightful than to lee the great number of hips 
| conſtantly failing paſt it. The weekly-market of Hartlepool 


. 


on Saturday; and the town is diſtant trom London 258 miles. 
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Near Hartlepool is a village called M UNERMOUTH, remark- 
able for large quantities of lime-ſtone found in its neighbourhood. 
In 1759» 28 ſome workmen were removing a ridge of broken 
ſtones in the form of a rampart, they diſcovered a human ſkele- 
ton of a gigantic ſize, and near it ſome Roman pieces of armour 


and coins. | | 
= dock ron is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river 


Tees, about eight miles from its influx into the German- Ocean. 
The houſes are well built in the modern taſte, and the church, 
which was erected only a few years ago, is a handſome 
and ſpacious ſtructure. The town-hall is a neat edifice, and 
there is a good charity-ſchool for children of. both ſexes, who 
ate clothed and educated at the expence of the inhabitants. The 
river Tees is capable of bearing ſhips of large burthen to this 
town, and it would be one of the moſt conſiderable places in the 
North of England, were it not for the rapidity of the current, 
which renders the entrance into the harbour exceeding danger- 
ous, eſpecially when there are ſtrong Eaſterly winds. The in- 
habitants of this town carry on a very conſiderable trade to 
London in lead, butter, and bacon; and for the management 
of the port there is a collector of the cuſtoms, who has other 
inferior officers to aſſiſt him. ä 

This town is governed by a mayor, ſix aldermen, and a 
common-council of 'the principal inhabitants, with a town- 
clerk and other proper officers. But their juriſdiction does not 
extend over the port, which, by a charter of Charles II. is a 
branch of Newcaſtle. The weckly-market is on Wedneſday ; 
and the town is diſtant from London 248 miles. 
At a village called GRETHAM,, near Stockton, was anciently 
an hoſpital tounded by one of the biſhops of Durham for the 
reception of indigent people. And at another village, called 
NORTON, in the ſame neighbourhood, was a collegiate church, 
founded in the reign of Edward II. but not any remains of 
either of theſe buildings are now left. | 

DARLINGTON is ſituated on a ſmall river, called the Skerne, 
over which there is a good ſtone bridge. It is a tolerable large 
town, exceeding populous, and being on the great North road 
to Edinburgh, has ſeveral good inns. The church is a noble 
Gothic ſtructure, built in the form of a cathedral, with a lofty 
ſpire; and near it is a good free- ſchool, where youth are qualified 
for the univerſity. The market-place is very ſpacious, and 
elteemed one of the handſomeſt in Great-Britain. 

The Biſhops of Durham in former times had a palace here, 
but they ſeldom. reſiding in it, and the expence of keeping it in 
repair being conſidered as unneceſſary, it was ſuffered to fall to 


decay, and at preſent is only an heap of ruins. The inhabitants 


of this town carry on a conſiderable manufactory in that ſort of 
coarſe linen called Huckaback, which is fold to the dealers in 
London, and for which very great ſums of money are annually 
returned. The water of the river is reckoned ſo good for bleach- 
ing linen, that many people ſend their cloth to it from places at 
a conſiderable diſtance ; and formerly the Scotch linen uſed to be 
bleached here, but that branch of trade is now confined among 
themſelves. Darlington has a good weekly-market on Monday ; 
and is diſtant from T dog 238 miles. | 

To the South of Darlington is OxENHALL, a ſmall village, 
where are three remarkable pits, called HELL-KETTLES, which 
the common people ſuppoſe to be bottomleſs. Some have con- 
jectured that they were occaſioned by an earthquake, an opinion 
which is countenanced by an ancient book, called the Chronicle 
of Tinmouth, which ſays, that, In the year 1179, on Chriſt- 
mas-day, at Oxenhall, in the outfields of Darlington, the earth 
roſe up to a great height, in the manner of a lofty tower, and 
in this ſtate continued till the evening, when ſinking down with 
a horrid noiſe, it was ſwallowed up, and left a pit full of water, 
that has continued ever ſince.“ Others, however, with greater 
probability, take them to be old coal-pits that were formerly 
drowned. The water is not hot (as hath been aſſerted by ſome 
writers) but is cold up to the very brim, and of a different 
quality to that of the river Tees, for it will curdle milk, and 
not lather with ſoap. Theſe pits are ſo far from being bottom- 
leſs, that their depth has been found, on trial, to be not more 
than thirty yards. 

There is a village in this neighbourhood called PxESBRIO, or 
PrEsS-BRIDGE, but more properly Px1zsTs-BRIDGE, from a 
lone bridge built here over the Tees by two prieſts, for the uſe of 
their pariſhioners. - There was alſo a chapel at one end of the 
bridge, in which a prieſt ſaid maſs to travellers, and ſome re- 
mains of it are ſtill to be ſeen. Many Roman antiquities have 
been dug up at this place, particularly ſeveral urns, and a fine 
aitar, 

STAINDROP, otherwiſe STAINTHORPE, is a ſmall, neat 
town, fituated on a very agreeable ſpot ; but it does not contain 
any buildings worthy of particular notice. 

Ralph Nevil, Earl of Weſtmoreland, in the reign of Henry I'V. 
found:d a collegiate church here for a provoſt, ſix clerks, fix 
linging men, ſix decayed gentlemen, and fix ſervants, with ſome 
other poor perſons, he 6 were ſupplied with all the neceſſaries of 
life. It remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when 
ts annual revenues amounted to 170]. 4s. 6d. But the whole 
ol the building has been long ſince totally demoliſhed. The 


town has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant ſcom || 


andon 1 37 miles. 
O. 52. 


ſtructures that merit particular notice. 


Near Staindrop is Raby-Caſtle, the beautiful ſeat of the 
Earl of Darlington. It is ſituated in a fine open country, and 
the proſpects from it are as delightful as can be imagined. The 
building, though irregular from its being erected at different 
times, is a noble ſtructure, and ſeemingly uninjured by time. 
It is ſurrounded with a deep moat, which, with the lofty walls; 
towers, and battlements, convey to the ſpeRator a. proper idea 
of ancient magnificence. The whole building, excluſive of ths 
courts, covers an acre of ground, and the South front, which 
is done from a deſign of Inigo Jones, is ſaid to be the moſt exact 
and beautiful to be met with in England. The apartments, 
though numerous, are exceeding convenient, and furniſhed in 
the moſt ſumptuous ſtyle. 5 * 

In the hall are many fine paintings, and the drawihg-room 1s 
thirty feet long and twenty broad. The dinitig-room is fifty- 
one feet long and twenty-one broad, and the windows in beth 
are of fine plate glaſs, fet in braſs frames, which give it a molt 
magnificent appearance, The bed-chambers are done in the 
exacteſt proportion, and furniſhed in the moſt coſtly manner 
with rich damaſk of various colours; and all the other apart- 
ments and inferior offices are fo contrived as to give a luſtre even 
to elegance. But the beauties of the houſe are greatly obſcured 


by thoſe in the park which ſurround it, and preſent ſo many 


agreeable ſcenes, that the mind is loft in admiration at beholding 
them. The plantations near the houſe are built on a riſing 
ground, and have a fine effect on the eye. | : 

In the valley are fine rows of tall trees, and in the midſt 
of them is a farm houſe built in the Gothic taſte, which has a 
fine effect, eſpecially when ſeen in the gaiety of the ſeaſon, among 
ſo many natural objects. The floping lawns terminate in woods 
riſing to the ſummit of a hill, from whence there is a moſt un- 
bounded and delightful view. 


There is a beautiful view of hills on the left covered with 


wood, and on the right is the Gothic farm houſe already men- 
tioned, ſurrounded with fine plantations and well-cultivated 
fields. Turning to the Eaſt, you are preſented with a view 
of ſome beautiful lakes, and at a ſmall diitance is ſeen the caſtle, 
which appears to very conſiderable advantage. On the whole, 
this is a moſt delightful manſion, and worthy. the reſidence of its 
noble proprietor. | 5 

BERNARD, otherwiſe BAR NAR D-CAsTLE, is a handſome 
town, ſituated on the North bank of the river Tees, near the 
borders of Lorkſnlire. It received its name from Bernard de 
Baliol, a powerful baron, whoſe great grandſon was afterwards 
King of Scotland ; but Edward I. having dethroned him, ſeized 
the manor and this caſtle, which he kept in his hands till 
his death, when it was given to the Biſhops of Durham, ac- 


cording to their privilege, at that time, of enjoying forteitures. * 


Part of this caftle is ſtill ftanding, from which it appears to have 
been a ſtately and magnificent ſtructure. It ſuſtained a ſevere 
ſiege, during the rebellion raiſed by the Earls of Weſtmoreland 
and Northumberland in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but the 
garriſon were forced at laſt to ſurrender to the rebels, who 
granted them honourable terms. The Duke of Glouceſter, after- 


wards Richard III. reſided ſome time in this caſtle, and here 


founded a college for a dean and ten prieſts, with Jay clerks and 
choriſters. The town is ſmall, though well built, and conſiſts 
of one good ſtreet, with ſeveral lanes, but there are not any 
The inhabitants carry on 
a conſiderable trade in making ftockings and bridles. It has 
a weekly-market on Wedneſday; and is diſtant from Londey 
245 miles. : 

To the North of this town is Marwoop, once a conſiderable 
place, but it is now ſo reduced as hardly to deſerve the name of 
a village. 
9 hory, 

Near Marwood is EGGLESTON, a conſiderable village, and. 
famous, in former times, for a convent of canons regular of the 
order of St. Auguſtine, founded by John, Earl of Richmond, in 
the reign of Henry III. It was endowed with many valuable 
privileges, but was diſſolved long before the Reformation, and 
not any remains of it are now vifible. 


BisHoOPS-AUKLAND is pleaſantly ſituated on the confluence of 


the Gauntleſs with the Were. Aukland is fuppoſed to be a cor- 


ruption of oak-land, becauſe, in former times, many oak trees 


grew in its neighbourhood ; and it received the additional epithet 
Biſhops, from the Biſhops of Durham having generally reſided in 
it during the ſummer, ever ſince the reign of Edward I. On 
the ſpot where the biſhop's palace now ſtands was a caſtle built 
by Biſhop Beck, who alſo founded a collegiate chauntry; but the 
whole of that ſtructure was pulled down, during the civil wars 
in the laſt century, and another erected in its ſtead. This being 
reſtored to the biſhops in 1660, Dr. Couſins added ſome new 
apartments, and built a chapel (m which lie his remains) with 
an hoſpital for four aged perſons of both ſexes, who are ſupplied 
with all the neceſſaries of life. The town is well built, and 
contains many elegant houſes; and the church is a ſpacious 
and ſtately ſtructure, The air is eſteemed fo healthy, that many 
people of faſhion conſtantly reſide in the town. It has a 
good weekly-market on Fhurſday; and is diſtant from London 

250 miles. 15 2 
Not far from hence is a large village called LANcHERESTER. 
It is a place of conſiderable antiquity, and was not only a 
5 X flouriſhing 
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The inhabitants are chiefly employed in the ſtocking 
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flouriſhing city in the time ol the Romans, but alſo one of their 
military ſtations. Some parts of the walls may yet be traced, and 


_ - ſeveral foundations of houſes have been diſcovered by labourers ' 


employed in digging. Beſides baths, pavements, and other an- 
tiquities, gold coin was found of the Emperor Antoninus, and a 
ſtone which appeared. to have been the front of an altar ;- on 
it was a corona, or laurel crown, ſupported by two angels, and 
ſuppoſed to have been ſet up by the twentieth legion, in memory 
of a victory obtained over the Pits and Caledonians. In 
this village was a collegiate church, founded by . Biſhop Beck 
in the reign of Edward I. But it was ſecularized by order 
of Henry VIII. when its revenues amounted to 49l. gs. 4d. per 
annum. | | RES | 
To the North of this place, a few miles, is a village called 
ELCHESTER. This, like the former, is of great antiquity, 
having been a Roman city, and one of their military ſtations. 
Some remains of a camp and fort are ſtill to be ſeen; and many 
coins, and other relics of antiquity, have been dug up at different 
riods. This place is Tappoſed, by moſt antiquarians, to be the 
Vindowiors of Antoninus; and eccleſiaſtical hiſt 
that Ebba, a Saxon lady, daughter of Ethelfrid, founded a con- 
vent here, which was deſtroyed by the Danes. | ; 
WALSINGHAM is a neat town belonging to the Biſhop of 
Durham; but it has not a weekly- market. We are told, that in 


former times, when thoſe prelates went a hunting, the inha- 


bitants were obliged to furniſh them with dogs, and entertain 
their retinue at their own expence. The whole neighbourhood 
of this town abounds with coal mines,- and lighters come up 
to it on the river Were, and return from hence to Sunderland. 


There are alſo ſeveral lead mines, which turn out to conſiderable 


advantage. 'The town is well inhabited though ſmall, but it 
does not contain any building that merits particular deſcription. 


It is diſtant from London 261 miles. 


STANHOPE, the laſt town we ſhall mention in this county, is 


at preſent a poor decayed place, not containing any thing 


that merits particular notice. It was formerly large and po- 
pulous, and remarkable for its fine park, where the Scottiſh army, 
under the command of the Earl of Murray, in the reign of Ed- 


ward III. were beſieged x that prince, who narrowly eſcaped 


aſſaſſination by the hands of one of the Scotch nobles ; but the 
lot was diſcovered by the king's chaplain, who loſt his life 
in endeavouring to ſave his royal maſter. The town has a 


wieekly-market on Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London 266 


miles. 


BrioGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THIS CounTy. 


Bepa, commonly known by the name of Venerable Bede, an | 


Engliſh monk of the ſeventh and eighth centuries, was born at 
Weremouth in this county in the year 672 or 6793. At the age 
of ſeven years he was ſent to the convent of St. Peter, and com- 
mitted to the care of Abbot Benedict, under whom, and his ſuc- 
ceſſor Ceolfrid, he was carefully inſtructed in the learning of the 
times, in which he made ſuch a rapid progreſs as to outſhine all 


his cotemporaries. He was the author of ſeveral works, parti- 


cularly an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England, which (as well as all 
his other performances) he compoſed in Latin, and which is ſaid 


to have been tranſlated into Engliſh or Saxon, by King Alfred. | 


Such was the fame of this great man, that the Italians, and the 


Scots in their turn, have ſeverally contended for the honour of his | 
birth; but their pretenſions are conſidered, by the moſt judicious 


antiquarians, as altogether groundleſs. He died on the 26th of 
May 735, of a conſumption, in the monaſtery of St. Peter. 
Joan BaLt1or, the father of John Baliol, nominal King of 
Scotland, was deſcended from one of the daughters of David, 
Earl of Huntingdon, brother to William the Lion, and born 


informs us, 


| in Barnatd-Caſtle in this county, ſome time. about the beginni 
of the reign of Henry III. He enjoyed a particular <a? 
of his ſovereign's favour, and executed many of the higheſt = 
ces under the crown, being at that time the moſt powerful baten 
in the North of England. He was earneſt to promote the 8 
ledge of literature in England; and for that purpoſe founded the 
college at Oxford ſtill known by his name; but it was ck 
completed tili ſome time after his death. He was material 
concerned in all the tranſactions of England during the cg 
art of the reign of Henry III. particularly at the battle of 
Pedbann. and died full of age and honours in 1282. 
' Thomas JACKSON, a divine of much learning, was born 
of a good family, at Wilton in this county, on the 2 iſt of De. 
cember 1372. He was inſtructed in grammar-learning at the 
free · ſchool of Durham, and from thence ſent to finiſh his ſtudics 
in Queen's-College, : Oxford, where he took his degrees, and 
entered into orders. His firſt preferment was the valuable livin 
of St. Nicholas, in Newcaſtle, ſoon after which he was made 
chaplain in ordinary to his majeſty, en of Winchelter 
and at length Dean of Peterborough. This laſt dignity he enjoyed 
only two years, when he paid the debt of nature on the 21ſt 
of September 1650. His works are numerous, and elitirely 
theological.” The performance moſt held in eſteem is, hi; 
« Commentary on the Apoſtles Creed.” | 

Joux LitBuRNE, one of the moſt remarkable patriots tha 
ever lived in England, was born at Thickney-Pucharden, a ſmall 
village in this county, in 1618; but to what profe ſlion he was 
brought up is not certainly known. Having read ſome of the 
beſt Greek and Roman claſſics, he imbibed thoſe generous ſenti- 
| ments of liberty which point out the diſtinguiſhing character of 
true patriotiſm, and give a man a place in the hiſtory of his 
country, who might otherwiſe be forgotten. 

The many abules committed by Charles I. and his miniſter 
Stafford, cauſed him to write ſeveral pamphlets, for which le 
was brought before the court of Star-Chamber, and condemned 
to have his ears cut off, to ſtand in the pillory, and to be whip 
at the cart's tail; all which he endured with the greateſt fori- 
tude. On the breaking out of the civil-wars, he was appointed 
a captain in the parliament- army; but being taken at the battle 
of Brentford, he was condemned to ſuffer death. The king, 
however, granted him a pardon ; and on his being ſet at liberty, 
he returned to his regiment, and was promoted to the rank 
of licutenant-colonel. In this ſtation he behaved with great 
bravery, till he ſaw the government overturned. This induced 
| him to throw up his commiſſion ; after which he took up his pen 
once more in defence of liberty, againſt the Uſurper, Oliver 
Cromwell. : 

He was at laſt baniſhed from England, but returned in 16;7; 
and having a {mall independent fortune; ſettled at Eltham in 
Kent, where he died on the 29th of Augult 1657. 

GEORGE SMITH, eldeſt ſon of Dr. John Smith, prebendary 
of 'Durham, was born in that city, on the 7th of May 1093. 
After receiving the rudiments of claſſical learning at Weltmintter- 
School, he was ſent to St. John's-College, Cambridge, where he 
applied himſelf to his ſtudies with ſuch diligence and ſucce{s, 
that, among ſeveral other branches of learning, he made himf.!f 
complete maſter of the Saxon language. When he left the uni- 
1 verſity, he removed to the Inner- Vemple, London, where he 
devoted his time to the ſtudy of the law, particularly the more 
genteel and hiſtorical part of it, not having any intention of fol. 
lowing it as a profeſſion. At the inſtigation of his uncle he 
became a member of the Nonjuring church, in which he took 
orders, and was appointed titular Bithop of Durham. He was 
the author of ſeveral learned tracts, but did not put his name to 
either of them. He furniſhed Mr. Carte with many valuable 
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An ACCURATE LIST or Txz FAIRS in Tus COUNTY or DURHAM. 
Places. Months. — Articles ſold. P Places. x Months. Days Articles Iold. 
Eaſter-Mond. . | 1 C March. 31 | Cattle 
*. } | Wedneſday in Cattle, horſes an , 1 | Sheep and hogs 
Barnard-Caſtle = Whit. Week WH - ſheep Durham NE 4 April OO * P 8 
| THE none 25 | || | Whit-Tueſday | — | Þ Horſes 
Aſcenſion-Day | — | Cattle, ſwine, &c. {_ | September.... | 15 
| | Day after ditto | — ; 2 May 14 
Biſhops-Aukland 4 ee day ef 7 las and ſheep j{ Hartlepool ..... n. . 5 . Toys and fiſh 
| Ottober..... | 10 4 ew, November. | 27 | 
| | Goods and ſhep- 5 July ooo os es 418 
Cornhull. —— December 5 | 6 '( herds curs Stockton... | Monday after Ditto 
Eaſter-Mond.. | — ? : October . | 15 
Whit-Monday | — 5 Walf. oh: | | |: IE 118 : 
| ,gham.... N | Linen-clot 
Darlington .. - «+ and 2d Mond. — | > Cat. horles, ſheep 1 n 
EEE November. | 22 I} 
& 2d M. after | — | 
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An ACCURATE LIST or rus ROADS in THis COUNT V. 


To Northallerton 
(ſee page 443+) 22 


Lowſey-Hill - . | 227 
Little-Smeton - - 229 
Great-Smeton . . « - « 230 
Neaſomn 2344 
Darlington. - - . 2384 
Cottonmund-Hill.. | 242 | 
Ackham 244 
Woodham as .- 247 | 
Ferry-Hill - - -- - - - 250 


Sunderland- Bridge | 254 
Durban | 257 


— 


From Durham to | | 
10 On the right of Paulſworth is 


Gateſhead. 
| CS ._. | | Lumley-Caſftle, from which the 
To 3 2 | Earl of Scarborough takes the 
Paulſworth . . - - - - + 4 title of Lord Lumley. | 


N 
a 8 5 Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility | 
Places. 2 | | and Gentry. 
From London to Miles 
Durham. 


Cs uo Abs eee 8 
From Durham to 
Barnard-Caſtle. 


To Biſhops-Auk- At Biſhops-Aukland is the palace and | 


c - | 10 | parFof the Biſhop of Durham. 
Weſt-Aukland .... | 1g 

AA 18 At Raby is Raby-Caſtle and Park, 
C 19 | the ſeat of the Earl of Darlington. 


Barnard-Caſtle e60e | By + 
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From London to 


Sunderland. 
To Durham 257 | 
Eaſt-Raynton...... 262 
0 2634 


Eaſt-Harrington .. 2664 
Biſhops Weremouth 2694 


Place | 12 92 Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility |. 
: 3 and Gentry. 
Cheſter-le-Street .. | 6 
Giite kk 14 


Sunderland ....... |270 
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Bounded by | Extends 


NORTHUMBERLAND, ſituated in the Province of York, and Diocele of Durham, 18 


* 


Sends to Parliament Eight 


Contains 
Members. 


And part of Cumberland, South-| about fifty miles. 
Weſt. | 


It is divided from Durham on | forty miles. 
went and Tyne. ference. 
and Weſt, by the river Tweed, triangle. 


the Cheviot-Hills, and other 
mountains. | 


TheGerman-Ocean on the Eaſt. | In length from North to South 6 Wards, 
In breadth from Eaſt to Weſt | 9 Vicarages, 
the South, by the rivers Der-] And is 150 miles in circum- | 280 Villages, 


And from Scotland on the North | Its form is that of an unequal 


The County, 
 Newcalitle, 

Morpeth, 

Berwick upon Tweed. 


420 Pariſhes, 
11 Markct-T owns, 


And about 23,000 houſes, Two for each. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS CounTy. 


4-7 S county received its name from the Saxons, by 
whom it was called Northan-Humber-Lond, ſignifying the 


land, or country, North of the Humber. It was anciently of 
much greater extent than at preſent (comprehending Yorkthire, 
Durham, Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland) and was 
a diſtinct kingdom of the Saxon Heptarchy. 

In the time of the Romans this county, with ſeveral others 
adjoining, was inhabited by the Ottadini, Ottadeni, or Ottatini, 
2 people ſuppoſed to have been fo called from their ſituation 
near the river Tyne. Being uneaſy under the Roman govern- 
ment, they conſpired with the Calcdonians, in the reign of the 

mperor * Sia. and threw of the yoke; at which that prince 
was ſo provoked, that having aſſembled his army to reduce them, 
he ordered the ſoldiers to give them no quarter ; but his death 
peremed the execution of this inhuman command, and the 
ritons were left maſters of this province, till Theodoſius, ſome 
ume after, landing in Zngland, reduced them. 

The Romans having withdrawn their forces, the Britons, who 
had been exhauſted by the braveſt of their youth having been 
ſent abroad to fight the battles of the Romans, were obliged to 
call in the Saxons to aſſiſt them againſt the Scots and Picts; but 
when the Saxons had vanquiſhed their enemies, they ſettled here 
themſelves, and divided the South part of the iſland into ſeven 


3 a , "Os - 


kingdoms, of which Northumberland was one of the chicf, and 
afterwards called Bernicia. In the latter times this county was 
often the ſeat of war between the Engliſh and Scots. From its 
lying on the borders of Scotland, the inhabitants of that country 
frequently made inroads into it, partly for conqueſt, and partly 
ſor pillage ; ſo that at length the Engliſh found it neceſſary to 


O : s - 
conſtitute particular governors to guard and defend the borders, 


and thoſe were called Lords of the Eaſt, Weſt, and Middle 
Marches. At the ſame time every man poſſeſſed of great wealth 
found himſelf obliged to provide a caſtle, or ſome kind of for- 
treſs, for his own ſafety. | 

The air of Northumberland is not fo cold as might be imagined 
from its ſituation ſo far to the North; for as it lies between the 
German and Iriſh ſeas, in the narroweſt part of England, it has 
the advantage of being warmed by the ſea vapours ; and hence 
the ſnow ſeldom lies long, except in the moſt Northern parts, 
and on the tops of the lofty mountains. The air is alſo more 
ſalubrious than might be expected in a country bordering on the 
ſea, as appears from the ſtrength, robuſt health, and longevity 
of the inhabitants. This advantage is attributed to the ſoil on 
the coaſts, which, being ſandy and rocky, do not emit ſuch 
noxious vapours as thoſe that conſtantly riſe from mud and onze. 
The ſoil of this county varies in different parts: on the ſea- 


coalt, where it is well cultivated, it yields abundance of good 


wheat and other grain ; and on the banks of the rivers, particu- 
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well, found in moſt of the woods; Winter-Green, with Chick- 
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- Hhrly the Tyne, there are large and rich meadows, which feed 
eat numbers of cattle. The Weſtern parts conſiſt chiefly of 
aths and mountains; but even theſe afford good paſture. 
There are bogs on the tops of fome of the mountains, eſpecially 

thoſe in North-Kindale and Readſdale, which are very danger- 
ous for ſtrangers to ride over; but the inhabitants have the 
art of bringing np their horſes to croſs them without danger, on 
which account they are uſually called Bog-Trotters. The moſt 
remarkable of chele mountains is a large range, ſituated on the 
borders of Scotland, called the Cheviot-Hills. They are ſo 
lofty, that on the North-ſide of them ſnow may be ſeen in 


ſome of their cliffs till Midſummer : they are very uſeful as 


land-marks at ſea, and one of them, which is much higher 
than the reſt, reſembles, at a diſtance, the famous Pike of 
Teneriffe, and may be plainly ſeen at the diſtance of ſixty miles. 


On the fummit of this mountain is a ſmooth pleaſant plain, about 


half a mile in diameter, in the centre of which is a large pond. 


Northumberland is well. watered by rivers, the principal of 


which are, the Tyne, the Tweed, the Coquet, and the Read. 

The Tyne has two branches, one of which is called the North, 
and the other the South- Tyne; but * both join together near 
Hexham, and continuing their coaſt Eaſtward, paſs by New- 
caſtle, and fall into the German-Ocean at Tinmouth. 

The Tweed which riſes in Scotland, runs from thence North- 
Faſt, dividing that part of the iſland from England, and falls 
into the German-Ocean at Berwick. 5 | 

The Coquet riſing near the borders of Scotland, runs Eaſt- 


ward, and paſſes 1 Rothbury, after which it receives the ad- 
alle 


dition of ſome ſmaller ſtreams, and falls into the German- Ocean 
near Warkwort BÜ. | | | | 
The Read, which riſes on a mountain, called Readſquire, 
runs a conſiderable diſtance South-Eaſt, in which courſe it re- 
ceives many ſtreams, and then falls into” the North-Tyne near 
Billingham. _ vi hs 1 
Great plenty of various forts of fiſh, eſpecially trout and 


falmon, are produced in theſe rivers. The Tweed, in particular, 


is ſo remarkable for the ſalmon fiſhery, that they frequently take 
great numbers at one draught; and they are fo cheap, that a 


ood ſalmon may be frequently purchaſed for a ſhilling, which 
is of conſiderable advantage to the poor houſfe-keepers. 'I he lords 
of the manors dordering on theſe rivers have the property of the 
fiſhery, which they farm out to fiſhermen, who dry part of the 
ſalmon they catch, pickle them, and export to various parts con- 
ſiderable quantities. | 
Northumberland abounds more with coal, eſpecially about 
Newcaſtle, than any other county in the kingdom. It is called 
Sea-Coal, from its being conveyed by ſea to moſt of the maritime 


If antiquities that have been found here, there is not the leaſt doubt 


0 eight months in 


hd 


Under-Line in Staffordſhire. Before the Conqueſt, it was calle 
Monkcheſter, from its having a great number of rj, d 
houfes, and alſo becauſe it was one-of the Roman cities? =p 
| the Itinerary of Antoninus tells us, that the Thracian Nm 
vas ſtationed here. Indeed, from the great number of 3 


5 


8 


but it. was in great repute during the time of the Romans: ans 
 fome of the walls and pavements are ſtill viſible. : 
During the reign of the Conqueror, his eldeſt ſon Robert 
afterwards Duke of Normandy, built a ſtrong caſtle here, on the 
ruins of the ancient Roman one; and the town received Ma 
| preſent name from that circumſtance. TY 
Malcolm Canmore, King of Scotland, took the caſtle, and 
intended to have demoliſhed it; but the Conqueror having dil. 
| patched an army, with great expedition into the North, the 
Foote were obliged precipitately to abandon it. ; 
When Charles I. in 1697, had exaſperated the Scots, by im- 
poſing upon their church the Engliſh Liturgy, the people of 
| that country, who had the utmolt hatred: to forms of Prayer 
raiſed an army, and entered into an aſſociation for their com. 
mon ſafety ; but the weak king confiding in the Engliſh, whom 
| he had equally offended, marched to the North, with a deſign. to 
| reduce them to obedience. Fhe Scottiſh army, having crolleg 
the Tweed, advanced to Newborn, in the neighbourhood of 
Newcaſtle, and a battle enſued between them and the Engliſh; 
but the latter, who hated the tyranny of Charles as much as the 
Scots, fought ſa unwillingly and faintly, that the Scots took 
poſſeſſion of the town, in which they found a great quantity of 
all ſorts of warlike ſtores. This event broke all the king's 
| meaſures; and it may be confidered as the firſt battle fought in 
chat refgu between Charles I. and his ſubjects. 

It is worthy of remark, that when the ſame unhappy prince 
delivered himſelf up to the Scots in 1646, he was kept about 
 Newcallle.; and the famous Mr. Henderſon, 
one of the moſt learned miniſters in Scotland, was ſent to con- 
verſe with him. The Scots finding it unſafe to depend upon any 
8 made by the king, and the Engliſh being deſirous to 

ave him in their power, a committee of each nation met at 
Newcaſtle, when it was agreed that the Scots ſhould deliver up 
| the king to the Engliſh, upon condition of receiving two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds in hand, and feeurity for as much more, 
as ſoon as it could be raiſed. Theſe conditions being complicd 
with, the king was delivered up to the Englitt.. + 


W 
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with a deep ditch on every fide, except the South, where that 
* deficiency is made up by the river Tyne. The gates which are 
all diſtinguifhed by the names of their refpective founders, are as 


rts of Great-Britain, as well as to various foreign parts ; but 
as this coal is, dug from pits, it is as properly pit-coal as any other. 
The trade of the county in this article is exceeding great; and 


it is computed that London alone conſumes upwards of 800,000 | 


chaldrons per annum. Here are alfo mines of lead and copper, 
and the mountains produce excellent timber in great plenty. 

The mountainous and heathy parts afford good paſturage for 
ſheep ; the ſhepherds live in ſmall huts, called Sheals or Shealings, 
and keep their flocks abroad almoſt the whole ſummer. Theſe 
mountains were formerly of great advantage to England, by 
defending that part of the country from the invaſions of the 
Scots; and they are at preſent of infinite ſervice, by ſheltering 
the more fruitful parts of the county from the winds of the 
North and Welt. | | 

The manners of the preſent inhabitants of Northumberland 
are very different to thoſe of their anceſtors. Eneas Sylvius 


(afterwards Pope Pius II.) who went as legate to Scotland in | 


1435, tells us, in one of his letters, that the people of Northum- 


berland were ſo rude and barbarous, that he was afraid to go to 


bed, leſt every perſon who came into the inn, ſhould act con- 
ſiſtently with their appearance, and rob or murder him and his 
attendants. The union of the two nations has, however, ſo 
greatly contributed towards their civilization, that the people on 
or near the borders are, in every reſpect, not only as civilized as 


their neighbours, but even remarkable for their hoſpitality, and | 


particularly attentive to the duties of their religion, 
ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS FOUND IN THis COUNTY. 


Golden Rod, found on many of the rocks; Dwarf Honey- 
Suckle, found on the Cheviot-Hills; Maſk Elder and Male Speed- 


. weed flowers, found near Hexham; Upright Juniper, found on 
the banks of the Tyne; Small Bag Valerian, found in ſome of 
the marſhes; Samphire, found on the ſea-coaſt, near Alemouth 
Alpino Juniper, found near Morpeth ; and Bay-leaved, ſweet- 
ſcented Willow, found near ſome of the brooks. 


A DescRrIpTivE Account OF THE BoROUGHS, Con- 
PORATIONS, TOWNS, VILLAGES, AND. OTHER REMARK- 
ABLE PLACES IN THis COUNTY. N 

9 


Ngweas r, which is the county town, is che richeſt and 
molt flouriſhing port in the North of England. 
called Newcaſtle upon Tyne, from its being fituated on the 


— 


„— 


It is generally | 


follow: 


Weſt-Gate, built by Roger Thompfon, Eſq. is a handfome 
ſtructure of free- ſtone; and over it is a hall for the company of 

Carpenters. The ſtreet within is one of the beſt in the North 
of England, and contains many handſome houſes. 

|  New-Gate is a noble building at the North- end of a ſpacious 

ſtreet, and over it is a jait both for debtors and felons. The 
national arms, and thoſe of the corporation are carved upon its 

front, and over them is a fine niche, in which is a ſtatue of 

Charles II. dreſſed in his royal robes. 

Pilgrim-Street-Gate is ſituated at the end of a handſome facet 
of that name, and ſo called, becauſe, in Popiſh times, it was 
much trequented by pilgrims, who came to viſit a ſhrine of the 

Virgin Mary in one of the neighbouring convents. It is a [lately 
ſtructure, with a flat roof, and over it is a hall belonging to the 
Joiners-Compaay. . 

Sand-Gate is a very old one, and received its name from the 
place where it ſtands, near the water-ſide: but of late years 
great part of it has been pulled down, in order to enlarge the 
paſſage to the harbour. i | 

Pampeden-Gate, which is fituated at the North-Eaſt end of 

| the town, has won gates, with a fine flight of ſtone iteps, tuo 
yards wide, leading to the top, from whence there is a fine prol- 
| pect of the river and the ſhipping. | 

The firſt of the other gates, which are called towers, is Carliol- 
Tower, and was built by the ancient family of that name. The 


* 


* 


hall for the company of Weavers is over it, and without it is 2 


fine walk much frequented in ſummer by the gentry. 
Nevil- Tower, which was erected by the Nevils, Earls of 
Weſtmoreland, has over it the Bricklayers and Plaſterers-Hall. 


The other gate, which is called W hite-Friar Tower, is built 


in a Circular form, at the extremity of a fine ſtreet, which con- 
tains many good houſes, "This gate was built-by the White 
Friars, who had a convent in the fame ftreet ; and over it is the 
hall belonging to the company of Mafons. The ſtairs Jeading 
to the top conſiſt of 140 ſtone ſteps, and the proſpect from it 1s 
the moſt delightful that can be imagined. 
Over the Tyne is a bridge of feven arches; in the centre 153 
| ſtrong iron gate, and at each end are houſes with thops, built in 
the ſame manner as formerly on London-Bridge. This gate 
being at the extremity of the liberties of Newcaſtle, the arms 0 
| the town are carved in ſtone on the Weſt-lide of it, and on the 
Eaſt- ſide are thoſe of Durham bithopric. 

Here are fix parifh-chnrches, the principal of which is . 
Nicholas, founded in the reign of William Rufus. It is a ſtate 


North banks of that river, and to diſtinguiſh it from Newcaſtle- | 
2 * 


Gothic ſtructure, built in the form of a cathedral, and ſitustel 
a a | | a 


Newcaſtle is ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall, and has erght gates, | 
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on an eminence near the centre of the town; it is 240 feet 
Jong," and ſeventy-five broad. The tower, which is ſquare, has 
a ſtone image at each corner, and from it ri ſes a very handſome 
ſteeple, 194 feet high, adorned with thirteen pinnacles in the 
Gothic talte, and encircled with two fine arches, over which is 
a lantern, terminated by a moſt beautiful ſpire. In the tower 
ic a ring of eight fine bells, and the windows, particularly the 
Faſt one, is adorned with curious painted glaſs. In the North 
ſchool ; and in the South aiſle is a valuable library. 

On an eminence at the foot of Pilgrim-Street, is the church 
of All-Saints. It is a handſome ſtructurc, with a ſquare tower, 
in which is a ring of fix bells. At the Weſt-end is a handſome 

llery, with an organ, and on the North are galleries for the 
ſeamen, who principally attend divine ſervice at this church. 
The altar table 1s of molt curious marble, and the windows 
were formerly of painted glaſs, but the greateſt part of it was 
deſtroyed in the laſt century during the civil-wars. 

There is nothing remarkable in the other churches, only that 
in moſt of them were chauntries, and there were alſo in the 
town many religious houſes, but not the leaſt remains of either. 
are now viſible. | 

In this town are ſeveral handſome meeting-houſes for Proteſtant- 
Difſenters, a magnificent exchange, a neat manſion-houſe for 
the mayor, a noble cuſtom-houſe, and the fineſt quay in Eng- 
land, except that of Yarmouth. | 

On an eminence ſtands the caſtle, which is ſurrounded by 
two ſtone walls of great ſtrength, with four gates, but the 

rincipal entrance is from the South. It is now uſed as a jail 
tor the county, and here the aflizes are held annually ; for the 
judges do not go on the circuits to any of the Northern counties 
twice in the year, except to thoſe of York and Lancaſter. In 
the ſtreet called the Sand-Hill is the town-court, in which the 
buſineſs of the corporation is tranſacted. It is built on an ex- 
cceding good plan, and in the ſquare before it was formerly an 
equeſtrian ſtatue of James IT. but it was taken down when 
that monarch abdicated the crown. 


The Trinity-Houſe, which belongs to the corporation of 


mariners, is an ancient ſtructure, and in it is a chapel with apart- 
ments for fourteen aged perſons, who have each eight ſhillings 
er week, beſides clothes and coals. It has an excezding good 
ball, and the whole is ſupported and kept in repair at the cor- 
poration's expence. | Co 8 
Here is another building, in a ſtreet called the cloſe, for the 
uſe: of the corporation, built in the modern taſte, with a fine 
court before it; and the entry is by a flight of ſtone ſteps, lead- 
ing into a ſpacious and. elegant hall. Alfo a free graramar- 
{ſchool founded in the reign of Henry VIII. and endowed with 
conſiderable revenues by Queen Elizabeth; fo that at preſent it 
is one of the beſt in the kingdom. | 
A handſome hall was erected in 1681, at the expence of the 
corporation, for a maſter and thirty-nine poor freemen, who 
have each an allowance of four pounds a year, beſides clothes 
and coals. It is built in the ſuburbs on ſtately piazzas, and be- 
fore the principal gate is a fountain, with agreeable walks. Near 
the ſame ſtructure is another for ſix widows of clergymen and 
merchants, founded by one Mrs. Anne Davidſon, the widow of 


a merchant in the town, who endowed it with ſufficient revenues. 


The company of barber-ſurgeons in 1730 erected a hall near 
theſe two hoſpitals, built in the modern taſte upon piazzas, with 
a fine garden before it, and in the front are the ſtatues of Eſcu- 
lapius, Hippocrates, Galen, and Paracelſus. | 

An hoſpital was founded near the above hall in 1753, partly 
by a fund left for that purpoſe, and partly by voluntary ſub- 
{criptions. | | | | 

There is, beſides theſe public foundations, an hoſpital or in- 
tirmary for the reception of the ſick and lame, into which not 
only diſtreſſed objects belonging to this county are admitted, but 
alſo thoſe belonging to Durham. It is ſituated in a pleaſant 
held, and is a handſome modern ſtructure, with every conve- 
nience for the afflicted patients. | 

It is computed that there are never leſs than fix thouſand 
keelmen employed on the river Tyne in bringing the coals from 
the pits to the ſhips, and the number of hands cmployed in ex- 
porting them to London, and different places, is almoſt in- 
credible. There are many glaſs-houſes in the town, which is 
not to be wondered at, when we conſider the great plenty of coals, 
it being impoſlible to carry on that manufactory without them : 
but as to the ſalmon, ſaid to come from this place, and fold for 
ſuch in London, it is only a vulgar error, although it might 
have poſſibly been the caſe formerly. Newcaſtle ſalmon, as it is 
called in London, is taken in the Tweed, and chicfly ſent either 
from Berwick, or Aberdeen in Scotland. 

The iron works (formerly belonging to the family of Craw- 
ley} are alſo the ſource of great riches to this town. It is ſaid 
that twenty thouſand pounds a year is paid only for wages to the 
Journeymen, beſides conſiderable ſalaries to the overſeers, and it 
is amazing to think what vaſt quantities of iron are worked 
here, The articles made of iron in this manufactory are moitly 
uicd by the royal navy, and the Eaſt-India-Company ; and of 
late years it is greatly increaſed, eſpecially ſince they have invented 
lexeral curious machines for carrying on the works with the 
cater eaſe, F 
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aiſle is a large gallery for the uſe of the boys of the grammar- | 


At Newcaſtle, the river Tyne is ſo deep as to carry veſſels of 
a conſiderable burthen, without any danger from ſhallows, ex- 
cept at the bar of Tinmouth, where a ſand bank lies acrofs the 
mouth of the river, not above ſeven feet at low water; and there 
are abour it dangerous rocks, called the Black Middins; but the 
Trinity-Houfe of Newcattle have erected two light-houſes to 
direct ſhips in the night, and to prevent any danger from the 
Middins. Near them was built, in 1672, a fortification called 
Clifford's-Fort, which commands all the veſſels that enter the 
river. It was originally a ſtrong caſtle, but being taken by the 
Scots, during the civil-wars in the laſt century, it received con- 
ſiderable damage, and only a ſmall part of it now reuiains. The 
mouth of the river is defended by Tinmouth-Caſtle, which is 
a ſtrong fortreſs ſituated on a very high rock, inacceſſible on the 
ſide next the ſea, and is well mounted with cannon. 

This town, though a very flouriſhing and populous place, yet 
it is far from being agreeable ; for being built on a declivity, 
near the river, and the new houſes being ſo blended with the old 
ones, the.whole has a moſt forbidding appearance, eſpecially to 
thoſe who have lived in towns, where there is not ſuch a de- 
pendence on commerce. But all theſe diſadvantages are amply 
made up by their trade, and the air is reckoned ſo healthy, that 
many of the inhabitants live to a great age, as a proof of which 
we ſhall mention the following circumſtance. . 

At Newecaltle afſizcs, in 1743, two old men were een 
on a trial, and when they were aſked, concerning their reſpective 
ages, it was found that the one was 135, and the other, who 
was his lon, 95; and both were apparently .in good health. 

As a corporation, and a county diſtinct from Northnmber- 
land, this town enjoys many valuable privileges. Its firſt charter 
was granted by Henry II. and confirmed by King John on their 
paying him one hundred marks; and he confirmed and enlarged 
their privileges a ſecond time for the ſum of ane hundred pounds 
per annum. | 

King Henry III. granted them the privilege of a mayor and 
four bailiffs, beſides many other valuable gifts, ſome of which 
they ſtill enjoy. He alſo gave them a field near the town, for 
which they were to pay forty ſhillings a year into the Exchequer, 
and Jews were prohibited from reſiding in the town. Caſtle- 
Field was made over to them at the ſame time, with the pri- 
vilege of paſturage, and coals and ſtones, both for fewel and re- 
pairing their ſtreets and houſes. In the reign of Edward I. they 
received a writ of ſummons to ſend burgeſſes to parliament ; 
and it is remarkable, that it was the firſt town mentioned in the 
parliament roll. Edward III. granted them the privilege of 
making bye-laws for the good of the corporation, and exempted 
them from the juriſdiction of the high admiral. Richard II. 
confirmed and enlarged all its former privileges, and granted 
their mayor the liberty of having a ſword carried before him, 
which 1s the higheſt mark of power that can be conferred on a 
ſubordinate magiſtrate. The town was made a county of itſelf 
by Henry IV. and the ſheriffs were to have the return of all 
writs, belides many other privileges. Its laſt charter was granted 
by Queen Elizabeth; and it is now governed by a mayor, nine- 
teen aldermen, a recorder, a ſheriff, eight chamberlains, and a 
water-bailiff, with a town-clerk, ſword-bearer, and other proper 
officers. Newcaſtle has two good weekly-markets, held on 
Thurſdays and Saturdays; and is diftant from London 271 
miles. 5 

Near Newcaſtle is a ſmall village, called FENNAM, remark- 
able for the mines of coals in its neighbourhood having taken 
fire ſome years ago, and continued burning ever ſince. The 
flames are viſible in dark nights, and in the day the mines are 
covercd with a ſulphurous ſmoke. ” 

Not far from this village is another called BrNWEILIL, where 
many coins, and other remains of antiquity have been dug up ; 
and they are now depoſited in Durham cathedral. 

Eaſt of Newcaflle, at the extremity of the county, is NORTH / 
SHIELDS, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from South-Shields. The 
harbour is fo faſe and convenient that great numbers of ſhips 
frequent it; and on that account the buildings have of late 
years ſo much increaſed, that the place, at preſent, is equal to 
ſome of the moſt conſiderable towns in England, and in many 
reſpects has a near reſemblance to Wapping near London. 
| Near North-Shields is TIN MouTH, otherwiſe TyNEMOUTH, 
near which is the caſtle, already mentioned, that defends the 
mouth of the river Tyne. This is a very agreeable village, and 
was famous, in ancient times, for its monaſtery, founded b 
Oſwald, King of Northumberland, and dedicated to the Bleſſed 
Virgin. 

The Danes ravaging the coaſt of England in the eight and 
ninth centuries, the people in the neighbourhood depoſited their 
molt valuable effects in this monaſtery, imagining that the bar- 
barians would pay ſome reſpect to the ſacredneſs of the place; 
but inſtead of anſwering the end propoſed, it had quite a different 
effect ; for the Danes having received intelligence that there was 
much treaſure in the convent, they plundered it, and then drove 
as many of the people into it as it could poſſibly hold, after 
which they ſet hire to the place, and burnt both the inhabitants 
and the monks. They did not, however, enjoy their booty 
long, lor the Northumbrians, afliſted by Offa, King of Merciz, 


having riſen upon them, many were killed, and thoſe who 


clcaped to their ſhips were overtaken with a ſtorm aud drowned 
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The convent remained in ruins till the reign of Edward the 
Conſeſſor, when Tolti, Earl of Northumberland, rebuilt it, and 

laced black canons in it; but the earl having been baniſhed for 
bis oppreſſive and illegal conduct, he went over to Harfagar, 
King of Norway, whom he engaged to invade England againſt 
his own brother Harold, who was then king. 

After the Norman Conqueſt the canons were turned out, and 
Benedictine monks placed in their ſtead, by Mowbray, a power- 

ful baron, who had fought at the battle of Haſtings, and in re- 
ward for his ſervices was created Earl of Northumberland. Many 

rivileges were afterwards granted to it by the kings of Eng- 
fs: for at the diſſolution of religious houſes its annual revenues 
amounted to 5111. 45. 1d. Some part of the church of this convent 
is ſtill ſtanding, and appears to have been a moſt magniticent 
ſtructure. The gateway of the priory, with a tower over it, 1s 
ſill entire, and at the Eaſt-end of the church is a molt curious 
oratory, eighteen feet long, nine high, and nine broad, with an 
arched ſtone roof, and ſeveral curious carvings of the hiſtorical 
parts of Scripture. 

To the South of Tinmouth is a ſmall village called CurL- 
LERCOATS, remarkable only for having a commodious little 
port of artificial conſtruction, Near it is a Jight-houſe, which 

is of great ſervice to the ſhipping, when they happen to come 
near the coaſt on dark evenings. . i; 

North-Weſt of Tinmouth, about five miles, is SEA $0N- 
SLUICE, another artificial port. It was formed by Ralph Dela- 
val, an able admiral of the laſt century, on his own plan, and 
entirely at his own expence, not only for the benefit of himſelf 
and friends, but for all who choſe to uſe it. In the conſtruction of 
this ſmall harbour he found great difficulties, which exerciſed his 
{kill and patience: a ſtone pier that covered it from the North- 
Eaſt wind, was more than once carried away by the ſea; and on 

his overcoming this difficulty, by uſing timber as well as ſtone, 
he found a new inconvenience, his port filling up with mud and 
ſand, though a tolerably rapid ſtream ran through it. 'To re- 
move this, he placed a ſtrong ſluice with flood-gates on his brook, 
which being ſhut by the coming in of the tide, the water behind 
was collected into a body, and forcing a pallage at the ebb, car- 
ried all before it, and by theſe means, twice in twenty-four 
hours, ſcoured the bed of the harbour thoroughly clean. This 
port, though ſometimes called Seaſon-Sluice, is more commonly 
| termed Seaſon-Delaval, from the name of the ingenious gentle- 
man who formed it. Many ſmall veſſels come into it, and large 
ones may lie in ſafety, and receive their lading. | 

To the Welt of Newcaſtle, about eight miles, is a conſider- 
able village called PRUDnow, remarkable for having in its 
neighbourhood the remains of an ancient magnificent caſtle, 
ſituated on a hill, from whence there is an extenſive and delight- 
ful proſpect. Part of it is ſuppoſed to have been built by the 
Romans, for it was of great repute not only during the Heptar- 
chy, but alſo at the Conqueſt. It came through many families 
to the Earl of Northumberland, in whoſe poſterity it ſtill can- 
tinues. Moſt of the walls have greatly ſuffered by time, but 
the great tower in the middle is ſtil] ſtanding, and at one end is 
a leſſer tower, built of large ſtones, with high windows in the 
manner of the ancients. 

HExHAM 1s a very old town, as appears from a hiſtory writ- 
ten by one of its abbots, who lived in the reign of King Stephen, 
and who tells us, that it was once a magnificent place, and ſome 
time the reſidence of St. Wilfrid, who founded a church and 
convent in it, after he had converted the Northumbrians. 

This convent had very great privileges, but when the monks 
came firſt into. England the canons were turned out, and thoſe 
of the Auguſtine order placed in their ſtead. It remained till the 
diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted 
to 122]. 118. It was formerly ſubject to the archbiſhops of 
York, but all the lands being ſeized by Henry VIII. they were, 
by act of parliament, annexed to the county of Northumber- 
land. Part of the church belonging to this ancient convent is 
{till ſtanding, and uſed by the inhabitants as a place of worſhip. 
The choir, though ancient, is neat, and in it is the tomb of one 
of the Umfreviles, with his banner, dreſſed in the uniform worn 
by thoſe who engaged in the cruſades. The town is long, and 
contains many handſome houſes; and being on the high road 
from Newcaſtle to Carlifle has Teveral good inns. It has {till 
ſome peculiar privileges, and is governed by a bailiff choſen an- 
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diſtant from London 28,5 miles. 

To the Eait of Hexham, about three miles, is a conſiderable 
village, called Cox BRIDGE. It has an excellent good bridge 
over the Tyne, and is generally ſuppoſed to have been one of 
the Roman ſtations, great numbers of antiquities having been 
found in its neighbourhood : in particular, a few 2 ago was 
dug up a curious altar, dedicated to Hercules; and from the in- 
ſcription being in Greek, it appears to have been placed here 
during the times of the latter emperors, when the Latin was be- 

ginning to be diſuſed, * 

North-Eaſt of Hexham, about ten miles, is Belſo-Caſtle, the 
ſeat of the family of Middletom It is built in the ancient taſte, 
and ſurrounded with fine plantations and gardens. 

BELTINGHAM, a large village to the Welt of Hexham, is 

pleafantly ſituated on the banks of the Tyne; bur it does 
not contain” any thing remarkable, It was, probably, once a 


— 


| 
| 
| 
pi:ally. The weekly-market is on Tueſday ; and the town is 


2 ** . | ys * ——— 
market-to wn, being placed as ſuch in the maps of this county. 
but at preſent it has neither market or fair. It is diſtant from 


London 299 miles. 


North-Weſt of Beltingham, at the extremity of the count, 
is Thirlewall-Caſtle, a place of great antiquity, and aber 


the ſeat of the Wades; but it has been long deſerted, and 5 


now in ruins. The name ſignifies a Hole in the Wall, which it 
received from the Northern barbarians having broke through the 
wall at this place, after the Roman power declined in thi; 
iſland. | | 
Not far from hence, and adjoining to the wall, is a village 
called Housk-SrEEDS. It was anciently a Roman town, where 
the Tongri, one of their cohorts, was ſtationed. The great 
number of antiquities dug up here, and the many remains of 
walls, forts, and trenches, would require a volume to deſcribe 
Many of the ftitions may be feen from this place, along the 
South-ſide of the wall to LITTIE-CRHESTEESs, a ſmall village; 
and ſeveral altars have been diſcovered, particularly one dedicated 
to Venus. It appears to have belonged to the Dalmatian hort. 
who lay many years near the wall, in order to be ready to purſue 
the ſcattered parties of the enemy, who had got within the pro- 
vince. | 
At a litile diſtance from the wall is another village, called 
GREAT-CHESTERS, Where are many remains ol antiquity, ſuch 
as altars, images, baths, and pavements. | 
To the South of the wall is CART-VERRAN, ſuppoſed to be 
the place where the ſecond cohort of the Dalmatian horſe was 


ſtationed. Many ramparts of the fort are ſtill viſible, and ſcye- 


ral ſtones, with inſcriptions, have at different periods been dug 
UP- : 
In the neighbourhood is another village called Carnow, 
which, from ſeveral inſcriptions fou:d in it, appears to have 
been the place where the 13 horſe were ſtationed; and 
many altars, and other remnants of antiquity, were dug up ucar 
it in the beginning ot the preſent century. | 
Near Carrow is a place called AiDoN, or HeyDox. It was 
once a conſiderable town, but it is at preſent only a trifling 
village, not containing any thing that merits particular notice. 
BELLINGHAM is pleaſantly ſituated on a branch of the North 
Tyne; but it is a ſmall town, and does not contain any thing re- 
markable. It has a weckly-market on Tueſday ; and is diltant 


from London go miles. 


At ELsDoN, otherwiſe ELL1<DON, near this place, have been 
diſcovered many Roman antiquities, particularly an altar; like- 
wile the bones of animals, who had been ſacrifices, as ſuppoſed. 

At RocHESTER and KULCHESTER, two villages in the ſame 
neighbourhood, many other antiquities} particularly altars, have 
been found. And at another village called RISINGTON, an altar 
was dug up with an inſcription on it, intimating, that it was 
dedicated to the god Magon, the Ottadini's titular deity. 


MORPETH is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Wanſbeck, and 


almoſt encompaſſed with riling grounds beautifully covered with 
woods. In an ancient record it is often called the Moor-Path, 
from which it is ſuppoſed its preſent name is derived. It was a 
conſiderable place during the Heptarchy, but after the Conqueſt 
its privileges were greatly enlarged, and the place freed from 
all taxes, fubſidies, or contributions, except ſuch as were necel- 
ſary for the defence of the kingdom, or for the redemption 
of the lord, if taken priſoner, and the marriage of his eldeſt ſon. 


They had alſo the right of paſturage in the neighbouring fields, 


with leave to make roads for the convenience of the town. At 
preſent Morpeth is large and well built; and though the allizes 
are held at Newcaſtle, yet the county-courts are kept here, and 
the repreſentatives choſen, f 

At ſome diſtance from the town ſtands the pariſh- church; it is 
a handſome ſtructure, conſiſtiug of a chancel, and ty ſide- aiſles, 
and within are ſeveral ancient monuments. The bridge over he 
river is of free-ſtone; and near it is a handiome chapel built 
in the modern taſte. There is alſo a good grammar-ſct»ol, 
where youth are qualified for the univerticy. Here was aucientiy 
a ſtrong caſtle, built ſoon after the Conqueſt, one of the towers 
of which is {till ſtanding, beſides ſome parts of the walls. Near 
them is another bridge over the river, the banks of which 
are finely covered with trees. The market-place is iituated in 
the centre of the town, and is ornamented with a handſome 
itone croſs, founded in 1699 by voluntary {ubſcriptions. 

Welt of the market-place is the town-hall, an exceeding hand- 
ſome ſtructure; it is entirely of free-ſtone, and was built in 
1714, at the ſole expence of the Earl of Carliile. The front 1s 
ſupported by ſtone piazzas, and at cach end is a tower, New 
it is a tower of free-ſtone, which has a clock, and contains 
a ring of good bells; and at a ſmall diſtance from it is the 
county jail. 

Morpeth has returned members to parliament ever ſince 
the reign of Queen Mary. The government is veſted in tuo 
bailiffs, aſſiſted by ſeveral of the principal inhabitants choſen an- 
nualſy. The weekly-market is on Wedneſday ; and the place 5 
diſtant from London 287 miles. 
| Near Morpeth is the village of NEwW-NII xSTER, fo called 
from an ancient monattery founded near it, in the reign of Nich 
Stephen, for monks of the Ciitertian order. It was endov* 
with many valuable privileges, and at the diflolution of religi% 
houſes its annual revenues amounted to 14ol. 108. 4d. A r 
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Fol the gate" is till ſtanding; but the walls and the church | 


n long ſince entirely deſtroyed. 75 | 
have been 2 New- Mint er is a pleaſant village called Mir- 
FORD, where are ſtill the remains of an ancient caſtle, ſituated 
on 2 riſing ground in the middle of a fine park; and near it 
is the church, in which are ſeveral monuments of curious work- 
ip : | 
way" of Morpeth is a village called GosrorTH, near which 
js a fine ſeat belonging to Charles Bradling, Eſq. It ſtands on a 
riſing ground, and is a nee built in the modern taſte, 
of fine white free-ſtone. he gardens belonging to it are very 
ſpacious, and laid out with the greateſt taſte, 
Near Gosforth is SEDGHILL, ſuppoſed to have been a Roman 
Ration; and near it is the family ſeat of the Delavals. It is 
built on a plan drawn by Sir John Vanburgh, and is a ſpacious 
and elegant ſtructure. The principal entrance is from the North, 
and this leads to a large hall, over which is a ngat gallery of fine 
aintings. In the niches of the front are figures repreſenting 
the different ſciences, and before the South front is a graſs lawn 
edged with plantations ; near which is an avenue ſhaded with tall 
trees, and a bath for the exerciſe of ſwimming. The whole is 
terminated by a fine obeliſk; and the diſtant proſpe& of Tin- 
mouth priory and the German-Ocean greatly contribute to 
enliven the ſcene. The proſpect from the North front extends 
to the Cheviot-Hills, about ſixty miles diſtant ; and on the Eaſt 
is a ſpacious riding-houſe, with a delightful garden, On the 
Welt is a beauiful avenue, reaching about a mile and a quarter 
in length, with a fine obeliſk in the centre; and in a grove 


is ſituated a neat chapel, in-which are depoſited the remains 


of the family. : 

HARTLEY, a ſmall ſea-port about a mile from this ſeat, is at 
reſent exceeding populous, owing to the great numbers of people 
employed in the coal mines. They alſo carry on a great trade in 
making ſalt, copperas, and glaſs; ſo that it is one of the moſt 
conſiderable villages in the North of England. | 

North of Hartley is a large village called BzpLixGToN, the 
manor of which has belonged, time immemorial, to the biſhop of 
Durham. The church is a handſome Gothic ſtructure, with a 
ſquare tower; and there are ſeveral mills for working iron, which 
is the principal buſineſs carried on here. | 

To the Faſt of Morpeth, about three miles, is an agreeable 
village called BOTHAL, near which are the remains of an ancient 
caltle, founded by Robert Bertram, high-ſheriff of Northumber- 
Jand, and governor of Newcaſtle, in the reign of Edward III. 
But it is now the property of the Duke of Portland. From what 
remains 1t appears to have been originally a lofty and magnificent 
ſtructure, and its ſituation is exceeding pleaſant. The church, 
which is near the caſtle, is built in the Gothic taſte, and contains 
ſeveral ancient monuments to the memory of the family of the 
Bothals. | | | 

Near this village is another called AsK IN GTON, near which is 
the beautiful ſeat of Mr. Crowe. It is pleaſantly ſituated on an 
eminence, from whence there is a profpe both extenſive and 
delightful. 

10 the North of this ſeat is another village called NEwB1G- 
GEN, conſiſting of a long irregular ſtreet, thiefly inhabited by 
fiſhermen. The bay oppoſite to it is one of the beſt in the 
county, and very ſafe for ſhipping, for at each corner is a pro- 
montory running into the ſea, that ſecures the veſſels during 
a ſtorm. Here are the remains of an old pier, but it does 
"7 appear by whom built; and part of the church has fallen 
own. 

To the North-Eaſt of Bothal, about four miles, is Widdrington- 
Caſtle, the ſeat of the noble family of that name; but the laſt 
lord having been attainted in 1715, it is now the property of a 
private gentleman. The building is one of the moſt ſingular in 
the North of England, for the arehitecture is in many places ſo 
different that it muſt have been conſtructed by ſeveral artiſts. 
The roof is adorned with lofty turrets, and the proſpect over the 


neighbouring villages, and the ſea, renders the whole exceeding | 


agreeable. | 
. WaARKwoRTH is a very agreeable town, and remarkable for 
its ancient caſtle belonging to the preſent Duke of Northumber- 
land. It is built on an eminence, from whence there is almoſt 
an unbounded proſpect; and by what yet remains of the walls 
and towers, it appears to have been originally a very ſtrong for- 
trels, The town, though ſmall, has a good ſtone bridge over 
the river Coquet. In the middle of it is an upright ſtone pillar, 
with the arms of the noble family of Piercy carved on it; and at 
the South-end is a gate with a tower upon it. 

Near the mouth of the Coquet, in this town, is an hermitage, 
Which was formerly a cell for monks of the Benedictine order. 

he ſituation is as romantic as can be conceived, and the whole 
conſiſts of a ſmall chapel and bed-chamber cut out of the ſolid 
rock, and finiſſied in the Gothic taſte, ſuch as was in repute 
before the Conqueſt, The chapel is curiouſly adorned with 
Pllaſters, and in the window ncar the altar are the figures of 
Chriſt and the Virgin Mary. At the foot of the Virgin is 
a ngure of an hermit in a praying poſture, and over the door is an 
ancient eſcutcheon, part of which is greatly defaced. The 
hole of this place has a moſt romantic appearance. 

0 the South-Eaſt of Warkworth, about four miles, is Co- 

WET-ISLAND, which is about a mile in length, but narrow. 


The air is very unwholſome, and the land barren, but the ſhoals 
of fiſh that are generally about it make work for the fiſhermen. 


Great numbers of wild fowl reſort hither, and lay their eggs on 


the rocks, of which the fiſhermen make conſiderable advantage, 
by ſelling them to the inhabitants of the neighbouring coaſt. In 
ancient times here was a caſtle and a convent for Benedictine 
monks, but not any remains of either are now lett. 

ROoTHBURY is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river 
Coquet, but it is a ſmall town, and does not contain any thing 
that merits particular notice, except having a good charity-ſchoo], 
in which 120 children are inſtructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The town had formerly a weekly-market on Thurſ- 
day, but that has been long diſcontinued. It is diſtant from 
London go1 miles. — | 

South-Welt of Rothbury is a ſmall town called ELLESDEN; 
but it does not contain any thing deſerving of particular notice. 

ALNWICK is pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ſtream called the 
Aln, and on the great North road from Newcaſtle to Edinburgh. 
It is a very handſome town, was formerly fortified, and ſome 
parts of the walls ſtill remain, particularly three gates, one 
of which is uſed for a workhouſe, and the other for a priſon. 

The caftle, which is a principal ſeat of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, and famous in hiſtory for many ſingular events, is a very 
ancient ſtructure. All the apartments are finiſhed in the Gothic- 
taſte, and ornamented in a light, elegant manner. The break- 
faſting-room is thirty-three feet long, and twenty-two broad, The 
dining-room, which is thirty-hve feet long, and twenty-two broad, 
is adorned with two fine bow-windows, and over the chimney- 
piece is a painting of the dutcheſs. The drawing-room and ſa- 
loon are both elegantly finiſhed, and the library is furniſhed with 
a capital collection of very curious books. Near the library is 
the chapel, which is exceeding neat, and well calculated for the 
performance of divine ſervice. Great additions have been made 
to this noble ſtructure, the whole of which being in the Gothic 
taſte, it has an air of antiquity ſuperior to molt buildings of 
a like nature. 


Alnwick is a handſome town, tolerably populous, and con- 


tains many handſome buildings, beſides ſeveral good inns. In 
the centre of the town is a large market- place, on the Weſt- ſide 
of which is a handſome market-houſe, erected a few years ago 
at the expence of the Duke of Northumberland. It is finiſhed 
in the Gothic taſte, and conſiſts of ſeven apartments, with a fine 
walk before them. On the North-ſide of the market- place 
is the town hall where the ſeſſions are held. It is a ſpacious and 
handſome ſtructure ; and over it is a tower, with a clock. The 
church is a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, conſiſting of a body and ſide- 
aiſles, with four handſome galleries. Here is a free grammar- 
ſchool, founded in 1687, the maſter, of which has a good ſalary, 
with a handſome houſe and a pleaſant garden. 

An abbey was founded in this town in the reign of Henry II. 
for monks of the Premonſtratenſian order, and endowed with 


very ample privileges. It continued to flouriſh in great ſplendour ' 


till the diflolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 1971. Some of it ſtill remains, ſituated on the 
banks of the Aln, at a little diſtance from the caſtle ; and the 
whole has an appearance both romantic and venerable. Here 
was likewiſe an abbey of black canons; but the whole of the 
building has been long ſince totally demoliſhed. The govern- 
ment of this town is veſted in four chamberlains, who are choſen 
once in two years out of twenty-four common-counci], the latter 
of whom the principal inhabitants chooſe. 

The inhabitants who are made free of this town in the courſe 
of the year meet on St, Mark's day, at a place formerly called 
the Foreſt of Aidon, but now the 7 Al Moor; and being dreſ- 
ſed in white, on horſeback, paſs through a deep bog. This 
cuſtom is ſaid to have originated from King John, who travelling 
this way, and leaving the road on account of its being very bad, 
his hee 
ment on the people, in order to oblige them to keep the roads in 
proper repair. Alnwick has a good weekly-market on Saturday; 
and is diſtant from London gog miles. | 

About five miles below Alnwick at the mouth of the river, is 

ALEMOUTH, or ALNMOUTH, a ſmall ſea-port, where great 
quantities of corn uſed to be ſhipped ; but at preſent it is chiefly 
inhabited by fiſhermen. Some bones of a very enormous ſize 
were ſome years ago dug up near the town, ſuppoſed to have 
belonged to whales or other large fiſhes formerly driven on ſhore 
here. 
To the North-Weſt of Alnwick, about three miles, is Hu LN- 
ABBEY, founded ſoon after the Conqueſt, for Carmelite-friars, 
and endowed with ſeveral manors for their ſupport. Great part 
of this ſtructure is now in ruins; but the tower built by Sir Henry 
Piercy in the reign of Henry VI. is ſtill ſtanding, and with tha 
ſituation, in the middie of woods, fills the mind with all thoſe 
ideas formed by ſolitude. It was ſome years ago purchaſed by 
the Duke of Northumberland, who has planted many foreſt trees, 
which in the courſe of time will add greatly to its beauties, 

To the North-Eaſt of Alnwick, about three miles, is Howick, 
the ſeat of Sir Henry Grey, Bart. It is a ſpacious and elegant 
ſtructure, and from its ſituation commands many delightful proſ- 
peas. The gardens are exceeding fine, and the plantations laid 
out with great elegance, having a brook running through them, 
that empucs itſelt into the ſea about two miles diſtant. At the 
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ſtuck in this very bog, on which he impoſed this puniſh- 
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extremity of the garden is an old tower, to which there is an 
aſcent by a flight ot ſteps, and the rooms in it convey an idea of 
the grandeur in which the great barons formerly lived. Near this 
tower is a conſiderable brook, called Howick-Bourn, and over it 
is a ſtone bridge, etected at the expence of Sir Henry. 

North of Howick, about four miles, is Dunſtanburgh-Caſtle, 
pleaſantly ſituated near the ſea, It was formerly a place of great 
Near, for the rock on which it lands is almoſt inacceflible.. 


ä 


It was built by Thomas, Earl of Lancaſter, brother of Edward I. 


and was at that time one of the moſt magnificent ſtructures in the 


kingdom. In the reign of Edward IV. it was beſieged, and | 


all-the garriſon made priſoners, except the governor, who con- 
trived to make his eſcape. Two of the towers are {till ſtanding, 
and the manor is part of the eſtate of the Earl of Tankerville. 
Not far from this place is the manor of Rock, conſiſting of 
a mall village, with an old caſtle," in which are the remains of a 
chapel, with many fuheral monuments. : . 
At a ſmall diſtance from hence is a village called EM BLE TON, 
ſituated on a rock near the ſea. It conſiſts of one long ſtreet, in 
which are many poor houſes belonging to fiſhermen. The church 
is built in yew ©. of a croſs, with a flat roof covered with lead, 
and at the Weſt-end is a lof ty ſquare tower. There is alfo a good 
free-ſchool, founded by one Mr. Edwards. 

North-Weſt of Embleton is Chillingham-Caſtle, the fine ſeat 
of the Earl of Tankerville. It is a handſome Gothic ſtructure, 
built in a ſquare form, and all the apartments are finiſhed in the 
moſt elegant manner. The park is well ſtocked with deer, and 
there are alſo a ſort of wild cattle reſembling oxen, all white but 
their ears, which are black, and the tips of their horns brown. 
They are fo fierce that no perſon dare approach them, except 
during the ſeverity of winter, when they cannot get to the grals, 
and they ſuffer themſelves to be fed by the keeper ; but as ſoon 
as the graſs begins to ſpring up, ſo as to afford them paſture, they 
aſſume their natural ferocity, and run at every one who approaches 


of Holyrood-Houſe near Edinburgh. 


4 


* FEI 


them. When the family chooſes to have one killed, the keeper 
is obliged to thoot it, and the fleſh is eſteemed very delicious. 
The whole neighbourhood of this fine ſeat 1s extremely pleaſant, 
and it is one of the moſt delightful manors in the North of this 
kingdom. 65 3 3 

Wool tex, formerly called WoL ER, is ſituated on a ſmall 
ſtream called the Tilt, which afterwards becomes a conſiderable 
river, and falls into the Tweed South-Weſt of Berwick. The 
town is only a poor decayed place, not containing any thing that 
merits particular deſcription, only that it has ſeveral good inns. 
It has a weekly-market on Thurſday; and is diſtant from London 


K* | 
(ot far from hence is a ſmall village called HorToN, long 
famous for being the ſeat of the noble family of Grey; and the 
late lord of that name dying without iſſue, it became the property 
of Henry Grey, Eſq. The houſe has a neat majeſtic appearance, 
and the gardens are laid out with great taſte, but the neighbour- 
ing country is far from being fruitful. 2 8 

Near this village is another called FLopDEN, memorable in 
hiſtory for a bloody battle, of which the following are the moſt 
material circumſtances. 
Henry VIII. having beſieged Tournay in Flanders, the French 
king ſtirred up James IV. of Scotland to invade England, con- 
trary to a treaty of peace concluded between him and his brother- 
in-law the Engliſh monarch, and againſt the advice of his moſt 
aged and faithful counſellors. James having collected his forces 
together, reviewed them in a moor near Edinburgh, and found 
among them the whole flower of his young nobility. With 
theſe he went into England, committing the moſt horrid outrages; 
for the Highlanders went only tor plunder, and they made up 
great part of the army. EYES | 

The Earl of Surrey, who was then at York, in the mean time 
raiſed an army much ſuperior to the Scots, and by forced marches 
arrived at Wooller on the 8th of September 1513, from whence 
he ſent a herald to demand of James, why he had invaded Eng- 
land, contrary to the moſt ſolemn treaties? and gave him his 
choice, cither to retire or fight. James, however embraced the 
latter; and about eight o'clock on Friday the gth of September 
the battle began with great fury on both ſides, near the village of 
Flodden. It is almoſt impollible' to conceive with what in- 
veteracy both parties fought ; and when the night parted them, 
above fifteen thouſand were ſlain. The Englith retired with a view 
of beginning the attack next morning; but how great was their 
ſurpriſe, when they found the enemy was fled, and nothing left 
on the field but dead bodies! James was killed, but whether in 
the battle or not1s uncertain. | 

In order to encourage the men, James ordered ſeveral perſons 
to be dreſſed like himſelf (a cuſtom ſtill obſerved in ſome coun- 
tries) and one of theſe perſons being found by the Engliſh among 
the flain; was carried to London, and buried at Windſor ; but 
this was certainly not the body of the king, as appears from the 
ſollowing remarkable occurrence: | 

James, when about fixteen years of age, was taken by the 
Scottiſh barons, in order to give ſome countenance to their pro- 
cetdings againſt his father James III. And although the young 
prince abhorred the thought of taking up arms againit his parent, 
yet, for his own ſafety, he was obliged to comply, and ſaw his 
father murdered by his rebellious ſubjects. The prince was 


| remarkable ſieges. 


[ It has a weekly-market on 


* 9 


ſo affected at the melancholy event, that in deteſtation of his con- 


| ; — 

duct he ever after wore an iron chain about his body next hi 
ſkin. Some of the people, who eſcaped from the battle gy 
Flodden, declared they ſaw the king paſs the Tweed, and th. 
he went into the Earl of Hume's caſtle, but was never der 
of aſter. A difference had long ſubſiſted between the king ar 
the earl, and it was poſitively aſſerted, that he was Eile 
| that night by the earl's on hands. The Wren of Scotland told 
the people, that if the king's body was found, it would be knoy 
by the chain; but although the moſt diligent ſearch was made, 
| yet all their endeavours proved abortive. ? 
One proof that the king was not killed in the battle js, 
| labourer,, who was digging near Hume- Caſtle many years 
| diſcovered the ſkeleton of a man with an iron chain, 
anſwered to the ſize of the king, and was interred in the abbey 
| In this battle moſt of the 
Scottiſh nobility were flain, particularly the King's natural ſon 
and the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's. * This event was one of the 
ſevereſt blows that ever Scotland felt, for their prince not beine 


that a 
after 


Which 


above eighteen months old, they ſent for the Duke of Albany 


from France, to be regent of the kingdom, which occaſioned 
diſputes between them and the Engliſh nation. 

o the North-Weſt of Flodden about four miles, is Lag. 
MOUTH, once a conſiderable town, but now ſo reduced as ſcarce 
to deſerve the name of a village. It is, however, pleaſantly 
ſituated near the banks of the Tweed, and has an ancient caſſoe 
which in former times made a conſiderable figure, but it is now 


great 


reduced to a mere heap of ruins. The country round is exceeding 


barren, preſenting no other view than unfrequented deſerts, and 
uncultivated fields. 

Eaſt of Learmouth is Bamburgh-Caſtle, ſituated on a hill neat 
the fea, and ſuppoſed by many to have been firſt built by the 
Romans. Though its origin is doubtful, it was of great repute 
during the Heptarchy, and held out againſt the Scots during tuo 


A monaſtery was founded here in the reign of Henry l. 


for canons regular of the order of St. Augultine. It was en- 


dowed with many valuable privileges, and remained till the diſſo- 
lation of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 


| 1161. 128. 3d. but the whole of the building has been long ſince 
entirely deltroyed., 


Learmouth church is of great antiquity, for it appears to hare 
been founded by Ofwald, King of Northumberland, ſome time 


in the beginning of the eighth century. The building is neat, 


conſiſting of a chancel with fide-aifles; and on the South wall is 
the figure of a Knight-Templar, cut in ſtone, which was proba- 
bly erected in memory of a Northern baron, who had engaged 
in the holy wars. | 


* 


To the Eaſt of Bamburgh-Caſtle, about two miles, is Faxx- 
ISLAND, a ſmall ſpot of ground encompaſſed by the fea. lt is 
famous for having been the retreat of St. Cuthbert, where 
he choſe to indulge himſelf in the ſtudy of nature, without being 

interrupted by his monks in Holy-Ifland. In latter times a 
convent was erected here for monks of the Benedictine order, on 
one of the molt romantic ſpots that can be imagined; and near 
It was a fort for the defence of the place; but not any remains 
of either are now to be feen. Adjoining to this ſmall iiland are 


If ſeveral others; but they are only barren rocks, and uninhabited. 


To the North-Eaſt of Farn-Iſland is a ſmall village called 
' BUDLE, one of the manors belonging to the Duke of Northum- 
berland. It is fituated on a ſmall bay of the fea, and chicty 
inhabited by fiſhermen. Near it is an ancient camp, which 
| ſome have imagined to be a Roman one; but it is more probably 
one of thoſe thrown up by the Danes when they landed in this 
county. | 
Near Budle is another Daniſh camp in the form of a creſcent, 
with a wall and three ditches, but great part of it has been 
demoliſhed. It is well known that the Danes often landed in 
the North of England, and when we conſider the {trgngth of 
their ancient camps, we may naturally conclude, that it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty they were driven out of this country. 

BELFORD is one of the moſt pleafant towns in the North of 
England. It is ſituated on the ſide of a hill about two miles 
from the river Lear, and being one of the ſtages on the great 
North road, has ſeveral good inns. The town is ſmall, but the 
buildings in general are exceeding neat, and the church is a hand- 
ſome modern ſtructure. Near the town is a riſing ground, on 
the top of which are the ruins of an ancient chapel ſurrounded 
by many tall oaks, which give it a moſt romantic appearaiices 
'hurſday ; and is diſtant from Lo- 
don 319 miles. | 

Near Belford is a village called BEN HCE, not far from wich, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. were dug up many Roman anticuitich 
particularly the hilt of a {word of ſolid gold, and the belt of one 
of the Roman centurions. The pariſh-church of this village 
ſituated on an eminence, from whence there is an extenfive al 
molt delighttul proſpect of the adjoining country and the fea, | 

North-Eaſt of Belford is LIxDISFEAx, commonly call 
HoLy-IsLAaNnD, and formerly the ſeat of a biſhop, before it 
foundation of Durham. Ir is ſaid to have received its nat 
from one Aiden, an eccleſiaſtic, who having, by his unweard 
zeal and induſtry, propagated the knowledge of Chriſta 
among the Northumbrian Saxons of Bernicia, made choice © 
this itland for his reſicence, and was followed by great num" 
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F ople: He travelled on foot from place to place, not from 
" Fairy but choice, in order to teach the Pagans to love that 
Nligion whoſe foundation is laid in humility. | 

he Danes often landed here and deftroyed the church, 
but it Was rebuilt, and. there are ſome remains of it at this 


ling of three aiſles and a chancel, in which are ſeveral an- 
ent monuments. The village is moſtly inhabited by fiſher- 
5 and at the North of the harbour is a fort, on which 
25 guns are planted; but theſe are unneceſſary, for the ſea 
is ſo allow, that at low water people may walk from it on 
ſoot to the main land, which induced Bede to ſay, that it was 
in twenty-four hours twice an ĩſland and twice a continent. 
North-Weſt of this iſland is a village called NoRHAM, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the banks of the Tweed. It was once famous 
for its ancient caſtle, of which there are ſtill ſome remains, con- 
ſiting of lofty towers, and walls of a prodigious thickneſs. 
Here was alſo a church in former times, ſome remains of which 
are {till ſtanding: and it was here that Edward I. met the barons 
of Scotland, when he decided the controverſy between the com- 
petitors for the crown. | 

BERWICK, commonly called Berwick uron TwEED, is 
a conſiderable town, ſituated at the Northern extremity of the 
county. It was formerly called Aberwick, which in the ancient 
Bcitilh tongue, ſignifies a fort at the mouth of a river. The 
Saxons called it Beornicawic, which ſignifies the town of the 
Bernicians, this part of the country being anciently called Ber- 
nicia. Others again derive the name from Berwica, which ſig- 
nifies a corn-farm, there being great plenty of grain in the 
adjoining country. | 
an eaſy declivity on the North coaſt of the river Tweed, about 
half a mile from its conflux with the ſea. Indeed, it is not pro- 
perly in this county. or even in England, for in acts of parliament, 
and in briefs, it is always diſtinguiſhed from England, as a town 
ſ-parate both from this 13 and from Scotland. It formerly 
belonged to Scotland, and was the chief town of a county in that 
kingdom, {till called Berwickſhire, and was one of the four towns 
in which was held the convention of the royal boroughs of Scot- 
land. This town is famous in hiſtory for being the ſeat of war, 
at different periods, between the Scots and Englith, viz. 

It was beſieged by the Engliſh in the reign of Edward III. 
who, to play off the old game ſo often practiſed by his grand- 
father, ſet up Edward Baliol as a competitor with Bruce for the 
crown of Scotland. 
nor was the town brought under the power of the Engliſh, ſo as 
to be ſubject to their government, till the reign of Edward IV. 
when Richard, Duke of Glouceſter, took it, and obtained from 
James III. of Scotland, a formal renunciation. During the civil- 
wars in the laſt century a garriſon was placed here for the king, 
but Oliver Cromwell coming before it at the head of the army of 
the parliament, it ſurrendered without any oppoſition. 

It is a large, populous, well built towp, pleaſantly ſituated at 
the mouth of the T weed, near its inilux into the German-Ocean. 
It has a ſtone bridge over the Tweed, which conſiſts of fifteen 
arches; but they are not regular, thoſe towards the town being 
large, and the others towards Northumberland ſmall, a circum- 
ſtance owing to the inequality of the ground. The church is a 
ſtately modern ſtructure, and at the South- end of the bridge is a 
ſuburb called T weed-Mouth, where there is a chapel ot eaſe. 


| The town-houſe is a handſome ſtructure built of ſtone, and over 


it is a turret, in which is a ring of eight good bells. There is 
alſo an exchange, in which is tranſacted the public bulineſs 
of the corporation. | 

Berwick harbour is but indifferent, and navigable only to the 
bridge, though it is within a mile and a half of a bar that 
lies before the mouth of the river; and the tide flows four 
miles above the town. The ſea, over the bar, has not depth 
enough for any ſhips that draw above twelve feet water, nor 
is there any good riding in it near the Oihngs. Here was 
formerly a ſtrong caſtle, which is now in ruins ; but the town 
has ſtill a wall round it built by Queen Elizabeth. It is fortified 
in the modcin manner, and the barracks for the ſoldiers and 
in alids are exceeding convenient. 9 

Lecre were in the times ot Popery ſeveral religious houſes in 
Berwiek, but at preſent there are no other public ſtructures than 
thoſe already mentioned, except a free- ſchool, a charity-ſchool, 
and ſeyeral meeting-houſes for Proteſtant-Diſſenters. The town 
is a county ol itſelt, exempted from the juriſdiction of the ſheriff 
of Northumberland, and enjoys many privileges; but the crown 
retains to itſelf the property of the calle, and every thing rela- 
ing to the garriſon. It returns two members to parliament, 
and the government is veſted in a mayor, recorder, and four 
bailiffs, with a common-council of the principal inhabitants, 
a town-clerk, and other proper officers. Great quantities of 
wool, corn, and eggs, are exported from this town to London ; 
but the principal trade of the inhabitants conlilts ir. the ſalmon, 
which is taken in the Tweed, and eſteemed the belt in the king- 
dom. A conſiderable quantity of this fiſh being pickled is put 
into veſſels called kitts, and then ſhipped for London and other 
Places, Many of the ſmaller fiſh are likewiſe ſent alive in ſmall 
lnacks built for that purpoſe, there being a well in the middle, 
bored full of holes, for the free paſſage of the ſea-water, in 
uch fith are conveyed without the lealt injury. Theſe veſſels 


No. 53. 


Near it is the pariſh-church, a handſome ſtructure, con- 


It is pleaſantly ſituated. on the South-ſide of 


But theſe attempts proved unſucceſsful, | 


wo 


are eſteemed very ſafe for paſſengers, on account of their lying 
nearer the wind, and bearing heavier ſeas than any other. Ber- 
Wick has a good weekly-market on Saturday ; and is diſtant from 
London 333 miles. 


BioGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THIS COUNTY. 


Jonx (called St. John of Beverley, from his being abbot of 


that convent) was born in this county about the middle of the 
ſeventh century, but the time when is not certainly known. He 
was inſtructed in the abbey of Hilda, where he became a monk, 
or rather a canon, and was tutor to the famous Bede. In his 
riper years he was advanced to the archbithopric of York, and 
being a great ſtickler for the papal power, in order to promote 
it he built the convent of Beverley, and, retiring from his fee at 
York, took the entire management of it upon himſelf. He was 
a learned and pious man, and brought many of the Saxons over 
to Chriſtianity, He was greatly eſteemed in all parts of the 
North of England, and died in 721 univerſally-lamented. 

RALPH FREEBURN was born of a good family in this county 
towards the latter-end of the reign of King John. His parents 
having deſigned him for the church, he was inſtructed in all the 
learning of that age; but being of a volatile diſpoſition, and 
much addicted to gallantry and arms, he accompanied Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall and King of the Romans, into Aſia, where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in many engagements with the Saracens. 
In the courſe of his travels he viſited Mount Carmel, at that time 
famous for its convent of religious men, and became one of their 
ſociety. In 1240 he returned to England, in company with ſome 
of his brethren,” with a deſign of eſtabliſhing his order in this 
kingdom, and founded a convent at Alnwick, where he ſettled 
and endowed it with his whole eſtate. He alſo founded another 
in Kent, and in latter times both received ſich benefactions, 
that they ſent colonies into different parts of the kingdom. His 
order, called Carmelites, being thus eſtabliſhed, diſperſed them- 
ſelves into molt parts of England. He died in 1274. 

The celebrated Engliſh reformiſt IHN WickLiry, D. D. 
was born in this county towards the latter-end of the reign of 
Edward II. When properly qualified, he was ſent to the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, where he took his degrees, and became one 
of the moſt eminent men there. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
having founded a new college in Oxford, Wickliff was choſen 
principal ; but the monks, who were numerous in the univerſity, 
ſet aſide the election, and actually forced one of their brethren 
into the office. This proceeding was highly reſented by Wick- 
liff, who, at the head of the ſecular clergy and ſcholars, went in 
a body, and drove all the monks out of Oxford, | 

Thofe prieſts, finding themſelves diſappointed in their hopes 
of ſettling in that city, applied to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
(Cardinal Langham) who ordered Wickliff to reſign ; but the 
intrepid reformer retuſed to obey, and the affair was referred to 
the pope. The ſovereign pontitf having heard the cauſe, Wick- 
liff and his pupils were turned out of the college, and the monks 
placed in their ſtead. In conſequence of this, Wickliff returned 
to his living at Lutterworth in Leiceiterthire, where he preached 
boldly againſt the encroachments of the ſee of Rome on the liberties 
of the people, and condemned the cuſtom of paying Peter-Pence, 
which was then exacted with great rigour all over this kingdom. 


He died at his parſonage-houſe in Lutterworth, in 1382, leaving 


behind him the character of a learned divine, and an able cham- 
pion for the civil and religious liberties of the kingdom. 

Dr. GeoRGes CARLETON, was born at Norham in this 
county about the beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
his father being at that time governor of the place. He was in- 
ſtructed in grammar-learning by a private tutor, and afterwards 
entered himſelf a ſtudent in Edmund-Hall, Oxford, where he 
finiſhed his ſtudies, took his degrees, and entered into orders. 
Being naturally of a lively genius, he was ſoon noticed at court, 
and greatly followed as one of the moſt eloquent preachers of that 
age. James I. to whom he was for ſome time chaplain, promoted 
him to the biihopric of Llandaff, from whence he was ſoon after 
tranſlated to that of Chicheſter, where he ſpent the remainder of 
his days, and died in 1628. He was not only a learned, but alſo a 


| very pious man, and wrote many religious and moral pieces. 


ROBERT WOODLARK was born in this county at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry VI. He received his education in 


Eton ſchool, and was one of the firſt fellows of King's-College, 


Cambridge, to which he was afterwards a great benefactor; for 


being elected provoit, he procured a licenſe from Edward IV. 


to purchaſe lands for the ſupport of that ſociety, by which 
liberality it is now become a very rich foundation. He likewiſe 
procured letters-patent, for founding a new college, and at his 
own expence built that called Catharine-Hall, which ſince his 
death has received many benefactions. He lived to a great age, 
and died in King's-College in 1490. 


Dr. Bryan WALTON, was born near Hoxham, in this 


county, in 1600. He was inſtructed in claſſical-learning at the 
free-ſchool of Newcaſtle, from whence he was ſent to Peter- 
houſe-College, Cambridge. When he had finithed his ſtudies, 
he took his degrees, and entercd into orders, but did not obtain 
any remarkable living till ſome years aiter, 
ſmall country pariſh in Suffolk, and afterwards le&urer of the 
pariſh of Allhallows, Bread-Street, London. In 16,5 he pro- 


curcd ſome valuable livings, and was eſtecmed one of the moit 
5 Z eloquent 


He was curate of a 
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axy COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


when the royal palace of Whitchall was burnt donn in 10 


458 THE NE W 
eloquent preachers in that age; but having undertaken to ſupport 
all the proceedings carried on by Archbiſhop Laud, he was de- I After the Reſtoration he reſided chiefly at Oxford, Where 
graded by order of the parliament in 1641. II finiſhed many capital paintings, which are now diilributed is be 

On the breaking out of the civil-wars he was moſt cruelly per- II chapels and libraries of that univerity. ens, 
ſecuted; and at one time, when a party of horſe were ſent to He was ſubjected by his ſedentary life, to the moſt acute n, 
apprehend him, he was obliged to conceal himſelf a whole day II of the ſtone, which became at laſt fo violent, that it was rao 

and night under ſome corn in a neighbouring field. At length he j{ ſed he ſhould be cut, The ſtone wes accordingly extracteg % 
travelled to Oxford, where he was treated with great reſpect, it did not remove the diſorder; for he died with it in great Rs 1 
and protected from all danger. Here he began to ſtudy the Ori- I in 1680. oy 
ental languages, and undertook to tranſlate the Polyglot-Bible. Jokx Rus BwokxTRH was born in this county in ! 60 E 
He met with great oppolition from the eee powers, but |! inſtructed in grammar-learning at the free- ſchool of Nee 
notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, he lived to ſee it publiſhed |; from whence he was ſent to fiuilh his ſtudies in Queen's-Colle 8 
in {ix volumes folio, in 1657. Oxford. de 

He was certainly a man of great learning, and his edition of When he left the univerſity, he entered himſelf of Lincoln' 
the Bible is the nobleſt ever yet publiſhed. Some few copies of I Inn, London, in order to ſtudy the municipal laws of his __ 

it were printed on large royal paper for the public libraries, one |; try, and in proper time was called to the bar. ” 
of which is now in the Britiſh-Muſeum, and. another in the He did not, however, make any figure in that profeſſion, f 
library belonging to the cathedral of St. Paul. | being defirous to become acquaint2d with the affairs of ſtate «a 
- ROBERT 8 a famous landſcape painter, was born || ſpent moſt of his time in taking down ſpeeches in parliament. ; 
in this county in 1624. In his youth he applied himſelf to He was appointed |/deputy=clerk to the Houſe of Commons 
the ſtudy of hiſtory, and ſo ſtrong were his ideas, and retentive |} place which he enjoyed during the whole of the long parliament 
his memory, that every occurrence made a laſting impreſſion on I and had a confidcralle ihare in all the important tranſactions of 


his mind. His ſhades and colours are marked as ſtrong as thoſe || the ſtate. | 
of the beſt Italian maſters. He was returned a member for the town of Berwick at 


He reſided in Italy during the Uſurpation, where he purchaſed g the Reſtoration ; and when Sir Orlando Bridgman received the 
a great collection of the beſt books, particularly drawings and j great ſeal in 1667, he was appointed his ſecretary. 
prints, with which he returned to England. When the Reſtora- The following year he was again choſen member for Berwick 
tion took place, the king, who had an excellent genius in every || and after the diifolution of that parliament, he lived in Weltmin. 
thing relating to the fine arts, made him his ſerjeant- painter, || ſter; but having contracted ſame debts, he was arrested and 
and he executed many capital pieces, moſt of which were loſt I] committed to the King's-Bench-Priſon, where he died in 1699, 
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An ACCURATE LIST or TE FAIRS in Tux COUNTY or NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Places. Months. {pays Articles ſold. 2 Places. Months. Pays] Articles ſold 
Ma . 10 } Cat. horſes, cloth, vn Both theſe ful hd 
A 4 November....|:4| and hides f wr ay 
. { | Palm-Sunday | 1 Shoes, hats, and | Auguſt ....... 12 1 for Cat. ſheep, and 
EVE coop — pedlary : Newcaſtle...... S hogs; and the ji 
M ooo oo | 12 | Cattle, horſes, ditto | GSG FRO 29 lf for eb ag 
Alnwick .. . 9 3 IRE \ Car horſes, cloth | | fs N other ſorts 
Firlt Tueſday D. A bea | Ovinch „ © 5c <-> £16 
ap”, ee itto and pedlary || Ovingham......q Odober __ | pSwine, 
| | Saturday before Friday in Eaſter 
Chriſtm. Day —| Shoes, hats, cloth | Weele „„ ion tt 
Tueſday before 2 Rothbury.......4{ | Whit-Monday | — : : 
G Whit. Sund. — 3 . dort Ts : October 21 woollen cloth. 
6 Augult....... 2g „ | November ...| 1 
1 F _ Trin. cue and horſes Saint Ninion bee 5 *. og * horſ. &c. 
Billingh Saturday after Cattle, ſheep, and Staghaw bank. Jul 4 Hogs and linen 
. September . | 15 cloth | Sec. Thurſday 
PTC 26 Ditto Stamfordham ... in April.... | — | > Cattle and ſwine 
F 33 14| ] Cat. lin. woollen, | Augult. ..... | 15 
F November. | 22 and Scotch cloth | HAIG oo 25 | Hats,ſhoes,cloth,&c. 
Harbottle..... . - » | September... | 19| Ditto | Old Mich. day | 
Hexh | Augult. 5 | \ Cat. ſheep, hogs, if on a Thurl- 
3 November 8 cloth, and pedlary || Warkworth .... day...-.---- | — | | Cattle,ſhoes, hats, 
C | Wedneſd. ſe' n- | | if not, the and pedlars goods 
| night before Horned cattle | | Thurſ. before | — | | 
Whit-Sund. | — | | | (November. 22 
Morpet n Thurſday ditto — Sheep Wellwood-Bank .. | Whit-Tueſday | — | Cat. ſheep, horſ. &c. 
Friday ditto... |—| Horſes, &c. Whittingham ..... September. 4| Ditto 
| Wedneſd. bef. | — cos — a 
| PP 22 \ Cattle | A { OQober.:..- 117 | Ditto 
AN ACCURATE LIST or Txt ROADS IN THE COUNTY or NORTHUMBERLAND. 
8 8 co Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility | RE 0 0 Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
Fox poor on 3 and Gentry. ro and Gentry. 
From London to [Miles : Miles i 
Berwick. 
To Durham (ſee p. | | | Newton rr | 299 
A ehrrrrrrrrrz: 257 A 305 At Alnwick is a ſeat of the Duke of 
Gateſhead ....-- 271 Charlton.......... 3112] Northumberland. 
Newcaſtle 271] Wainford......... 3152 | 
. 275 . 320 
Stainington $88 |. | . 325 
Morpeth ..------- 287 Haggerſton 328 
4 296 N Tweed-Mouth.... 33! 
Felton- Bridge 297 | | | Berwick . — 3352 
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EL 


az COUNTY or CUMBERL AN D. 


FCC 


HAF. VIE 


Containing an Hiſtorical, Deſcriptive, and Biographical Survey of the county of 


EEUMBERLANC D 


An INSPECTION TABLE rox Tis COUNTY. 


Cumberland, ſituated in the Province of York, and Dioceſes of Cheſter and Carliſle, is 


EL 


Bounded by 


1 


Sends to Parliament Six 


— 


Weſtmoreland, on the Eaſt. 
The Iriſh-Sea, on the Weſt. 
Part of Scotland, on the North. 
Lancaſhire, and the Iriſh-Sea, 

on the South. | 


fiſty-eight miles. 
thirty-five miles. 


encèe. 


| Northumberland, Durham, and In length from North to South 


Extends Contains Monitors 
5 Wards, The County, 
| 1 City, The City of Carliſle, 
In breadth from Eaſt to Weſt 14 Market-Towns, Cockermouth, 


And is 168 miles in circumfer- 


go Pariſhes. 
Two for each. 


TRE NATURAL HisToORY OF THIS Counry. 


17 air of Cumberland, tho' cold, is leſs piercing than might 
be expected from its ſituation, being ſheltered by lofty moun- 
tains on the North. The ſoil, in general, is fruitful, the plains pro- 
ducing great plenty of corn, and the mountains yielding paſture 
for numerous flocks of ſheep. The principal rivers that water 
this county are, the Derwent and the Eden. 

The Derwent riſing near Keſwick, runs along the hills, 
called Derwent-Fells, forming a large lake, in which are three 
ſmall iſlands: it thence runs through the middle of the county, 
and paſſing by Cockermouth, falls into the Irith-Sea near 
Workington. 

The Eden riſing near Aſkrig in Yorkſhire, runs through 


Weſtmoreland, and enters this county near Penrith; then paſ- 


ſing by the city of Carliſle, falls into Solway-Frith, a little below 


that place. | 

The leſſer rivers are, the Elne, the Eſke, the Leven, the 
Irthing, and the South-Tyne. All theſe rivers produce great 
quantities of various kinds of fiſh. 

The mountains of this county contain both metals and mine- 
rals: the South-part, which is called Copeland, abounds with 
rich veins of copper, as alſo does Derwent-Fells, particularly at 
Newland, a village near Keſwick. There are likewiſe mines of 
coals, biack lead, and lapis caliminaris. | 

The inhabitants of this county are leſs poliſhed than thoſe 
who live ncarer the centre of the kingdom, yet, in humanity 
and hoſpitality, they are equal to any, and ſeem to think them- 
ſelves happy in their reſpective ſituations. i 


A DescRIeTIvEe AccotNr or THE City, BOROUGHS, 
CORPORATIONS, TOWNS, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


CARLISLE city, the capital of the county, is pleaſantly ſitua- 


ted on the confiux of the rivers Eden, Caudey, and Peterel. It 
is {aid to have been firſt built by Leil, a King of the Britons, and 
called from him, in that language, Cuer-leil, It was certainly a 
place of note among the Romans, when they reſided in this 
iland, as appears evident not only from the great numbers 
of antiquities found at different periods, but from the frequent 
mention of it by their writers under the name of Luguvallum. 
There have been various opinions concerning the etymology 
ot this word, but the moſt probable is, that which derives it 
lrom Lugus (ſignifying, in the Celtic and Britiſh tongues, a 


tower, or fort) and Vallum, that is a fort by the Vallum of Ha- 


drian. After the departure of the Romans it was deſtroyed by 
the Scots and Picts, and lay in ruins many years after the arrival 
of the Saxons (by whom it was called Luel) till Edfrid, King of 


Northumberland, about the year 686, rebuilt it, and encloſed it 


with a good ſtone wall; and having repaired the church, and 
placed in it a college of ſecular prieſts, gave it to St. Cuthbert, 
Liſhop of Lindisfern, and his ſucceſſors in that ſee. 

When the whole country was ruined by the repeated invaſions 
of the Danes and Norwegians, in the ninth century, the city 
Vas again demoliſhed, and continued in ruins about two hundred 
years, when William Rufus returning from the Scotch wars, 
being pleaſed with the ſituation, rebuilt it in a more elegant 
manner, 

Henry J. conſidering what an excellent barrier this place 
might be againit the Scots, erected fortifications for its defence, 
and dignitied it with an epiſcopal ſce, confirming at the ſame 
ume the monaſtery of canous egular of the order of St. Auguſ- 


— 


* 


| 


tine (founded a ſhort time before by Walker, one of his chap- 
lains) which continued till the 33d of Henry VIII. when it was 
diſſolved, and the priory and convent converted into a dean and 
chapter, conſiſting of four canons, a chancellor, an archdeacon, 
with choriſters, and other officers. During the civil-wars in the 
reign of King Stephen, David, King of Scotland, naturally took 
part with his niece the Empreſs Matilda; and we find that 
although he loſt the battle of the Standard, yet he ſtill reſided in 
Carliſle, and here it was that he died in 1153. It was enlarged. 
by Henry II. during the wars with the Scots; but after his 
death we find it often beſieged and taken, the unhappy ſtate 
of King John's affairs being ſuch, that he could not take care of 
the Northern counties. It was beſieged by Robert Bruce, King 
of Scotland, in 1315, but the governor behaved with ſuch bra- 
very, that the Scots after a very conſiderable loſs, were obliged to 
retire. It is not known by whom, or at what time the caſtle 
was built, though ſome ſuppoſe it to have been in the reign 
of Henry I. But as upwards of 1500 houſes, with the ca- 
thedral, were either totally deſtroyed, or greatly damaged, by an 
accidental fire in the reign of Edward IT we may naturally 
ſuppoſe that the caſtle ſuffered at the ſame time, though it is 
at preſent a ſtrong and beautiful tortreſs. King Edward I. held 
a parliament here in the 35th year of his reign; and the civil 
government of the city was committed to the inhabitants by 
Henry II. who granted them many valuable privileges beſides. 

The city at preſent is neat and populous, ſurrounded by a 
ſtrong wall, of ſuch breadth, that three people may walk on it 
a-breaſt. On the Eaſt-ſide is a citadel, or fort, where ſome of 
the military, or, in their abſence, a body of invalids, are con- 
ſtantly ſtationed. It is about a mile in circumference, and has 
three gates; one on the South, another on the Weſt, and a third 
on the North. The Welt gate is called the Brother, or Engliſh- 
Gate; the South the Caldo, or Iriſh; and the North, the Rick- 
ard, or Scotch- Gate. The {trects of this city are broad, open, 
and well paved, there being plenty of ſtone in the neighbourhood; 
and the houſes in general are excceding beautiful. 

Carliſle cathedral is a ſtately ſtructure, ſituated in an open 
place, near the centre of the city. The choir is remarkably 


beautiful, and there 1s a fine window adorned with carved pillars 


and painted glaſs. The roof is arched with wov'', and on it are 
painted the arms of many of the Northetn barons, who were 
beneſactors to the church. The Welt end was formerly ſpacious 
and lofty ; but during the civil-wars in the lait century ſome part 
was demoliſh:d, ſo that at preſent it is lower than the chancel, 
which deſtro /s the beauty and proportion of the whole ſtructure. 
Beſides the cathedral there are two pariſh-churches, but neither 
of them contain any thing worthy of particular notice. | 
Here are held the aſſizes for the county, with the biſhop's and 
county-courts ; ſo that, although it is not a place of trade, yet 


it is always populous. The government of the city is veſted in 


a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, two bailiffs, and twenty- 
four common, council, with a town-clerk and other proper offi- 
cers. The repreſentatives are choſen by the freemen in general, 
the mayor being the returning-officer. It has a good weekly- 
market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London go1 miles. 

Not far from Carliſle is a. ſmall village called LinsTock, 
where the biſhops had formerly a caſtle ; but not any remains of 
the building are now viſible, 

Near this is another village called BLincow, in which is 
a good free-ſchool, founded by one Mr. Bourbank, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 


To the Welt of Carliſle, a few miles, is Roſe-Caſtle, the ſeat + 


of the biſhop, and ſo called from its delightful ſituation, and the 
enchanting proſpects that ſurround it. The building is a ſtately 
ſtructure, 
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ſtructure, and though erected at different periods, has a great 
appearance of regularity. It was forinerly Akane by a deep 
moat, and ſtrongly fortified ; but the army of the parliament, 
during the civil-wars in the laſt century, left it in 65 ruinous a 
condition, that it was not fit to be inhabited, till Dr. Stern, the 
biſhop, repaired it, and made it proper for the reception of his 
ſucceſſors. Two towers have been ſince added to it, with a 
chapel; and it isat preſent one of the handſomeſt and moſt mag- 
nificent ſtructures in the kingdom. In this palace Edward l. 


often reſided when he went on his expeditions againſt the Scots; 


and it was from hence his writs were dated for holding a par- 
liament at Lincoln. : 
About a mile from Roſe-Caftle is Hutton-Hall, anciently the 
ſeat of a family of that name; but it has been long in the poſ- 
woah of the family of Fletchers, who have made it a delightful 
eat. | 
Eaſt of Carliſle is Corby-Caſtle, anciently the ſeat of the 
family of Salkelds ; but it does not contain any thing remark- 
able, only that the proſpects from it are delightful and extenſive. 
In this neighbourhood, at a village called WEATHERALL, 
was a convent of Benedictine monks, founded in the reign of 
William Rufus. | 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 1281. 5s. gd. 
Great part of the ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, with a fine gate- 
houſe, before which is a pleaſant grove of trees, and a beautiful 
walk leading to the river Eden. Near the convent are ſeveral 


caves cut out of the ſolid rock, which ſome antiquarians imagine 


to have been hermits cells; but it is more probable, that they 
were places where the natives reſided, when the furious Cale- 
donians ſpread deſolation in this part of Britain. 

To the North of Carliſle, about a mile, is a village called 
STANWICK, or STANEWEGG, near which are the remains of an 
ancient fort, built on the confluence of the rivers Severn and Eſke. 

In this neighbourhood, on the banks of the Eſke, is a ſmall 
village, called NETHERBY, where there is an exploratory tower, 
and from many ſtones that have been dug up with inſcriptions 


It remained till the diſſolution of religious 


on them, it appears that the ſecond legion of the Romans was 


ſtationed here. | 
On the borders of Scotland, to the North of this village, is a 


marſhy piece of ground called SOLWay, or SOLLOM-Moss, 
memorable in hiſtory for a bloody battle fought on it in the year 
1542. 7 

"ha the neighbourhood of Solway, at a village called SCALEBY, 
are ſtill the remains of an ancient caſtle, founded in the reign of 
Henry I. It was ſome years ago repaired in a handſome man- 
ner, and is at preſent a private gentleman's ſeat. | 

LonGTOWN, otherwiſe LANGTON, is ſituated near the borders 
of Scotland, at the conflux of the rivers Eſke and Kirkſop. It is 
a long ſtraggling place, not containing any thing worthy of 
notice, except a well-endowed charity- ſchool for ſixty children, 
who are both clothed and educated. The town has a weekly- 
market on Thurſday; and is diſtant from London 31g miles. 

Faſt of Longtown is Bew, or Bueth-Caſtle, a place of great 
antiquity, having being built by one of the Cumberland chiefs 
ſoon after the Norman Conqueſt. Near it was a church, which 
is now entirely in ruins. In the church- yard is an ancient mo- 
nument, about five yards high, built in the form of a pyramid, 
riſing from a baſe of two feet ſquare to a ſmall point like a ſpire. 
On the North- ſide are ſeveral figures carved in the ſtone; and on 
the Weſt is the image of the Virgin Mary, with a child in her 
arms, and her head encircled with glories. Near her is the 
figure of a man in a prieſt's habit, with a glory round his head. 
In one part of the pedeſtal are ſome remains of an inſcription, but 
ſo defaced by time as not to be intelligible. 

To the South of Bew-Caſtle is a ſmall village called AsKER- 
TON, formerly of great repute on account of a garriſon being 
conſtantly kept in it to repel the incurſions of their Scottiſh neigh- 
bours. 5 

BRAMPTON is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river 
Irthing, and on the new ogy read made in the reign of his 
late majeſty from Newcaſtle to Carliſle. The manor belongs to 
the Earl of Carliſle, whoſe ſteward holds a court here; and 
there is an hoſpital founded by one of thoſe earls for twelve 
poor perſons of both ſexes, who are ſupplied with all the 
neceſſaries of life. The town, which is a conſiderable one, has 
a weekly-market on Tueſday; and is diſtant from London g11 
miles, | 

Near Brampton, on a hill, is a place called the Mote, where are 
the remains of a Roman camp; and at a ſmall diſtance is a rock 
{till called the Old-Quarry, which was uſed by the Romans to 
ſupply them with ſtones for building the walls and forts. On the 


face of a rock near this is an ancient inſcription, which imports, 


that a deputy, or centurion, of the ſecond legion, commanded 
here. : 

To the Weſt of Brampton, about three miles, is Naworth- 
Caſtle, built by one of the Dacres in the reign of Edward II. 
1t is now the property of the Earl of Carlifle, to whom it de- 
ſcended in a collateral branch of the Howards, Dukes of Norfolk. 
It is a ſpacious ſtructure, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the 
river Irthing, which runs paſt it with great rapidity. At each 
end of the building is a lofty tower, and the whole has a grand 
and magnificent appearance. The hall is adorned with paint- 
ings of many of the Engliſh monarchs z and there is an exceed- 


* 


| 
| 


l 


ing good library, in which are depoſited ſome curious manu 


ſcripts relating to the antiquities of this part of the iſland, 
North-Eaſt of Brampton is a village called Lancgyyr 


where was a convent founded in the reign of Henry II. f. doſi 
monks of the order of St. Auguſtine; but not any 3 for guat 
the building are now to be ſeen. It is ſaid this prior bg] givl 
founded from the following circumſtance: One of the ee this 
barons having a competito: concerning the right to an eſtat mY the 
duel enſued, in which one of the contending parties was kill 4 the u 
and the , and in order to atone for his crime, foundeg 2 122 
7 it Wi nual- ile 
or Bol x 4 owed it with — revenues to the amount h 
South of Lancroft is Whitby-Caſtle, ſuppoſed t of 
built by the Romans. Near #4 a few 8. eg Noe bon be tr 
8 = 8 of 4 temple, for the uſe of the ſecond hy 
egion, who were ſtationed on the wall in the reig EAT * 
he Roman emperor. enn 2 
Alittle to the South of this place is Highgate-Ca : * 
on a rock, which ſerves as a —— for e, nd Wn thence 
is a ſtately ſtructure, built ſoon after the Conqueſt ; and 15 : and " 
preſent the ſeat of a private eee In its neighbourhoodi corn 
a fine park, which formerly belonged to the Engliſh monarchs . Inthing 
Near the Roman wall, at the Weſtern extremity of the ſome 8 
county, is a place called BowNess, or BOULNEss, ſituated on * 
the borders of Solway-Frith; and from the great number of FRY 
antiquities found in its neighbourhood, at different periods, it follow 
Was undoubtedly one of the Roman garriſons; many of the i, | 
walls, ſtreets, and pavements, being ſtill viſible: the foundations nak 
of the famous wall may be ſeen at low water. is from 
Near this village is a handſome ſeat belonging to one Mr me 
Lawſon. It is built on a very elegant plan, and the gardens 11 
and plantations are laid out in the moſt agreeable manner. He W 
has alſo made great improvements to the village, by laying out F 8 
the encloſures to the beſt advantage for the poor inhabitants, and 17 h 4 
paving the roads with ſtone, of which there is plenty in the of the « 
neighbourhood, | parts T 
Not far from Bowneſs are the remains of another Roman as Jr 
ſtation, conſiſting of ſtrong walls, and a large camp; and al. The it 
though it is not mentioned in the Itinerary, yet there is not the 1 * 
leaſt doubt but it was one of the advanced ſtations near the wall wes 
for the Romans were obliged to keep ſome forces in continual wah? 
readineſs to aſſiſt thoſe who were ſtationed there. er wy 10 
One of the Norman barons, in the reign of Henry I. who 0 K 85 
had obtained lands at CALDER, in this neighbourhood, founded No N 
an abbey for monks of the Ciſtertian order. It remained ill 5 0 
the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual te- er 5 
venues amounted to 641. 3s. gd. but not any remains of the Pons 
building are now left. ae 
| To the Eaſt of Bowneſs, on the North-ſide of the Picts wall, ＋ N 
is Burgh, or Drumburgh-Caſtle, which was a Roman ſtation, * , 
and in which King Edward I. paid the debt of nature. That * 55 
part of the caſtle where he died had its memory preſerved by be⸗ 3 
ing filled with ſtones; there is at preſent a handſome ſquare ag f 
pillar nine yards and a half in height, with an inſcription, im- "mech 
porting, that he departed this life when he was going to war ET 0 
with the Scots, on the 7th of July 1307. It was erected in Aa I 
1355» by Henry Howard, Duke of Norfolk, and marſhal of wa A 
England. | | | 'S | 
As we are now in that part of this county where the famous 3 @ 
Picts wall, erected by the Romans, begins, we ſhall give a thor 115 . 
account of its foundation; as alſo of another near it, erected by e 
Severus, the Roman emperor. ; cayed plac 
The Romans having with great labour erected walls to pre- 3 It 
vent the incurſions of the Caledonians, or the Scots and Pids, Th ira 
in order to protect that part of the iſland they had ſubdue, I tg 
Julius Agricola about the year eighty-one eſtabliſhed a guard in 0 i 0 Arg 
that narrow tract of land lying between the Forth and the Clyde. . y 
He was the firſt Roman general who had penetrated fo far, and | PLONE te 
there he fixed the boundaries of the empire, which, however, 8 5 
did not laſt long, for the Northern barbarians ſoon murdered ie boner b 
ſoldiers, and deſtroyed all the forts they had erected. 6 b naue 
The Emperor Adrian, who came over to Britain aſterwards, ang fury 
built a wall extending eighty thouſand paces in length, to ſcp2- Yated mo 
rate the Roman province from the barbarians; not where Agri- cred ar 
cola had placed his guards, for that ſpace is too narrow, but frow ere Pa 
the mouth of the Tyne to Solway-Frith, where ſome veltigcs T oral 
of it are now to be ſeen. This wall was of turf, and thous? 0 0 the! 
we cannot reaſonably ſupppſe it would be able to reliſt the force -ARLISL] 
of thoſe warlike nations, yet we find that Lollius Urbicus, uh wy ' and t 
WAS lieutenant for the Emperor Antonius Pius, creed another 8 this 18 
wall of turf, on the ſame ſpot where Agricola firit placed ht e 
guards. But this wall did not remain long, for the Picts and ns molt | 
Scots, diſdaining to be reſtrained by it, broke into the proviiich one nes 
where being oppoſed by the lieutenant Calpurnius Agricolt ready ti 
they put him to flight, and laid waite with fire and ſword all be. P PIX { 


fore them. 
Theſe turf walls were found incapable of reſiſting the united 
power of the Scots and Picts, as appcars evident from the gie 


of che rive; 
notice, on! 
Whence it i 


labour and expence beſtowed by the Emperor Severus in the vt mT 
209, who made a {tone wall from Sol way-PFrith on the Well, 4s a we 
the German-Ocean on the Ealt, and fortified it with towers ad 01 mi 
trenches. From the time of Severus till the year 369, 10 1 * OCKER 
teration was made in this famous wall ; but the Emperor Theo * 1 place 0 
| | 4. alle built 

3 Earl of Egre 

I cumference 
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RE paired all the fortifications, placed watchmen and 
doßu and inſtructed them in the proper methods to be uſed in 
king notice of the approach of the enemy. The remains of 
giv! 3 wall are ſtill called by the Welſh Gaul-Sever, and by 
Ts Grimſdyke, which in both languages literally ſignifies 
M wall of Severus. This famous wall ran acroſs the whole 
10 ad of Britain from ſea to ſea, extending in length about eighty 
i 10 It began on the borders of the Irith ſea, and reached to 
ro German-Ocean, croſſing the counties of Cumberland and 
Northumberland. Many parts of it are (till viſible, and it can 
de traced from Stanwick, near Carliſle, Weſtward as far as Boul- 


ual ds, 


2 miles; but in ſeveral places the wall has been broken 


down, Jo that we meet with nothing but the remains of the ex- 

locatory towers, and the deep ditches on each fide. From 
thence it Extends Eaſtward over a hill, where it is almoſt entire, 
and many of the towers are ſtill ſtanding. It then paſſes through 
corn fields, about three miles in length, and croſſes the river 
Irthing, on the borders of Northumberland, and running for 
ſome miles through an open common, is in many places from 
fye to eight feet high. : h 

From this place it is continued through Northumberland in the 
following manner. From Irthington-Moor it croſſes a fmall 
river, called the Tippal, and is continued over ſeveral ridges of 
naked ſteep rocks, to the length of about nine miles, where it 
is from {ix to twenty-four feet high from the precipices. 
tinuing ſtill Eaſtward, it paſſes Bankhead, a ſmall village, where 
it is almoſt entire; and near this place are the remains of a Ro- 
man camp ſtrongly fortified. and ſurrounded by a deep trench. 
From this place to Seaventhale, about ten miles further to the 


Faſt, it is not above three feet high, owing to the many inroads 


of the Scots and Pitts, who always endeavoured to level ſuch 


and Eaſtward through many pleaſant fields and meadows. 


Con-- 


parts as lay in their way, It terminates near the mouth of the 


river Tyne, but in many places no remains of it are to be ſeen. 
The ditch. is about thirty feet broad, and notwithſtanding all 
the ravages of time, is upwards of five feet deep in molt places. 

However ſtrange it may appear, that the Romans ſhould be 
able to carry on theſe ſtupendous works in the face of a pow- 
erful enemy, whom they could not ſubdue ; yet it ſhould be re- 
membered that the track of land, lying between the wall and 
the Forth, was little regarded by the Scots and Pits. Theſe 
Northern inhabitants remained in their own woods and moun- 
tains beyond the Forth, during the winter, and when the ſeaſon 
permitted, they croifed the Forth, and made inroads into the 
province, during which time, they committed the molt dreadful 
devaſtations 3 but when the legions appeared, they returned again 
to the North, laden with booty, where they knew the Roman 
forces were not able to purſue them. | 

ABBiY-HOLM, formerly called Holm-Cultrum, is ſituated 
near Solway-Frith, and was anciently of great repute, on ac- 
count of a ſtately abbey founded in the reign of King Stephen by 
David I. King of Scatland, who reſided chiefly in Cumberland. 
It was for monks of the Ciſtertian order, and in latter times re- 
ceived many benefactions, for at the diſſolution of religious 
houſes its annual revenues amounted to 53zl. 38. 7d. The 
church is ſtill ſtanding, and uſed by the inhabitants as a place of 
worthip, the impropriation being ſettled, by a charter of Queen 
Mary, on the univertity of Oxford. The town is a poor de- 
cayed place, not having any building that merits particular no- 
tice, It has, however, a weekly-market on Saturday ; and 1s 
ditant from London g10 miles. 

To the Weſt of Abbey-Holm, about five miles on the ſea- 
coaſt, are the remains of Vulſtey-Caſtle, ſaid to have been 


built by the abbots of Holm-Cultrum, for ſccuring their books 


and charters againtt the Scottiſh incurſions. 


Wire, which is a place of great antiquity, was formerly | 


| a conſiderable town, but it is now ſo reduced as ſcarce to deſerve 
the name of a village. It is ſituated on a very romantic ſpot, 
being ſurrounded with mountains, and wild, barren, unculti- 
vated moors. The houſes, in general, are mean buildings 
covered with thatch ; nor is there any public ſtructure that ad- 
wits of particular deſcription, The town has a weekly-market 
on Tuefday ; and is diſtant from London 3o6 miles. | 

To the South of Wigton, about a mile, is a place called Ol p 
CARLISLE, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been anciently a Roman 
aty, and that the preſent city of Carliſle aroſe from its ruins. 
But this is certainly a miſtake, notwithſtanding there are ſome 
antiquities diſcernible, which appear to be the remains of a city. 

he molt probable conjecture is, that it was one of the advanced 

ons near the wall, where the auxiliaries did duty, in order to 
be ready to aſſiſt ſuch of the ſoldiers as gave notice of the ap- 
proach of the enemy from the exploratory towers. 

[xEBY, otherwiſe I BT, is pleaſantly ſituated near the ſource 
of ihe river Elen ; but it does not contain any thing worthy of 
nice, only that there are ſome remains of antiquity, from 
Whence it is conjectured to have been originally a Roman ſtation. 
It has a weekly-market on Thurſday ; and is diſtant from Lon- 

on 301 miles. ; 

. CocktRMouTH is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Coker. It 
% 2 place of great antiquity, as appears from the remains of a 
Qille built ſoon after the Conqueſt, and now the property of the 
ar! of Egremont. The walls are exceeding thick, and the cir- 
Unterence of the whole is about goo feet. The river Coker 
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1] a good weekly-market on 


{ 


the infiux of the river 


divides the town into two equal parts, and over it 18 an exceed- 
ing good ftone bridge. The ſtreets are broad, and the hoùſes in 
general built of ſtone and covered with flate. The church is a 
handſome and ſtately ſtructure; and the tower is adorned with 
lofty battlements. The town-houſe (or. as jt is called, according 
to the ancient name of all courts, the Moot-Hall) is a ſpacious 


and elegant edifice, and near it is a handſome houſe built by the 


late Duke of Somerſct for the reſidence of his ſteward. The; 
government of this town is veſted in a bailiff, choſen annually at 
the court-leet of the manor. It has ſent repreſentatives ever 
ſince the reign of Charles I. for though it received ſummonſes 
from Edward I. the inhabitants did not avail themſelves ot that 
privilege till 1640. The principal trade of the inhabitants con- 
tits in the making of woollen cloth, ſtockings, and coarſe hats. 
The town has a weekly-market on Monday,; and is diſtant ſrom 
London 299 miles. ; 

Not far irom Cockermouth is a ſmall village called STAP, 
where are the ruins of an ancient caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been 
built by the Romans. | | 

WoRKINGTON is pleaſantly ſituated on the ſea-coalt, near 

B over which there is a good ſtone 
bridge. The harbour is kept in good repair, and the inhabitants 
carry on ſome trade in fiſhing, particularly for ſalmon. Here are 
the remains of an ancient fort, but not any building that merits 
particular notice; and the town, though very ancient, is at pre- 
lent ſo poor that it has not even a weekly- market. 

Near this town is a village called ElLExBOoROUGH, which 


was probably a Roman ſtation, as there have been found in 
it great numbers of coins, baths, pavements, &c. 


WHITEHAVEN, called fo from a large rock of white ſtone 
near the mouth of the harbour, is a large, regular, and well- 
built town, and at preſent one of the moit flouriſhing places in 
this part of the kingdom. The church is a handſome modern 
ſtructure, and there is a good cuſtom-houſe ; but no other build- 


ing that merits particular deſcription. | 


This town carries on a conſiderable trade with Scotlan 


| and Ireland ; and coals are in ſuch plenty that ſeveral hundred 


vellels are employed in that ſervice only. They likewiſe export 
great quantities of ſalt ; and beſides ſeveral acts of parliament for 
enlarging the harbour, they have received many beneſactions 


| from the Lowther family, who are lords of the manor, and have 


taken every opportunity in their power to enrich and adorn 
the place. The greateſt diſadvantage is, that there is not ariver 
near the town, ſo that ſhips taking in coals are obliged to lay out 
in the open road, which, when the wind is Welterly, expoſes 
them to the danger of being driven on ſhore, Whitehaven has 
Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London 

304 miles. | EL | 
On the ſea-coaſt near this town, is a large village called 
MoRESBY, where there is a good harbour, and it appears to 


have been fortified by the Romans, there being many remains of 


: 


their walls and camps. Some years ago an altar was found here, 
on which was the image of Sylvanus; and many ſtones with in- 
ſcriptions on them have been dug up near the ſame place. 
Here are alſo the walls of an ancient caſtle, ſuppoſed to have 
been built ſoon after the Conqueſt on the ruins of one ereRed 


| by the Romans, for the architecture is very irregular, and ſcems 


to have been the work of different centurics. | 
EGREMONT 1s pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall Rream called 
Broadwater. It is a place of great antiquity, as appears from 
its having received ſummonſes to ſend members to parliament in 
the reign of Edward I. But though it availed itſelf of that 
privilege for ſome time, yet having neglected to pay the wages of 
the repreſentatives, it was {truck off the parliameut roll, fo that 
at preſent 1t 1s not repreſented. Here was formerly a {tron 
caſtle, built for the ſecurity of the place againit the Iriſh, who 
often landed and committed great depredations on the inhabitants. 
The greateſt part of this ancient fortreſs is now in ruins ; but 


there is a lofty ſtrong tower {till ſtanding, with ſome part of the 
walls, from which it appears to have been originally a magnifi- 


cent ſtructure. The houſes in Egremont are in general low and 
meanly built. The church, indeed, is a handſome and ſtately 
ſtructure; but there is not any other building that merits the leaſt 
notice. The weekly-market is on Saturday; and the town 
is diſtant from London 298 miles. 

Near Egremont, on a hill, are the ruins of an ancient camp, 
or fortification, raiſed in an oblong form; and in the ſame neigh- 


bourhood are the remains of an exploratory tower uſed by 


the Romans to give notice of the approach of the Iriſh pirates, 
who, with the Scots and Picts, uſed to ſail along the coaſt, and 
plunder and murder the inhabitants of every place they landed at. 

Welt of Egremont is a large promontory, running into the 
ſea, called ST. BEEs, from St. Bega, an Iriſh or Scottiſh nun. 
A church was founded here in the ſeventh century, from which 
it became, for ſome time, a conſiderable place. Here was alſo 
a nunnery built in very ancient times, which being pulled down 
in the reign of the conqueror, another was erected in its ſtead 
for monks of the Benedictine order, who were ſubje& to the 
abbey of St. Mary in York. It remained till the dillolution of 
religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 149]. 
16s, Gd. The church is {till ſtanding, and uſed as a place of 
worſhip by the inhabitants. Near it is a free grammar-ſchool, 


founded and endowed by Dr. * Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
in 
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in the reign of „N Elizabeth; and the maſter is preſented by 
the provoſt and fellvws of Queen's-College, Oxford. | 

RAVENGLASS is ſituated on a bay at the influx of the Eſke, 
Irt, and Mute, into the Iriſh-Sea, which forms an excellent har- 


the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade in the fiſhery, Which 
brings great ſums of money to the place; and every houſekeeper: 
as the privilege of cutting wood for fuel, or any other purpole, 
in the neighbouring foreſts. The country round this town 
exhibits a variety of proſpects from the mountains and rivers, 
and ſhips are conſtahtly ſeen failing either between England and 
Ireland, or Liverpool and Whitehaven, The town has a good 
 weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant ſrom London 282 
W F o 
A little to the South of Ravenglaſs is a place called BoorR, 
or BOWTELL, once a populous town, but now only a poor 
decayed village. It was part of the eſtate of the Cowplands, 


manner as Stonehenge in Wiltſhire, and the intermediate one; 


of Portland. In a large room over the market- houſe are held 
ſeſſions for the diſtrict; and in the town are two charity. ſcho 
for children of both ſexes, Who are clothed and inſtructed in * 
ful learning. The town has a good weekly-market on Tur, e. 
and is diſtant from London 283 miles. 5 
* North-Eaſt of Penrith are two ſmall villages called Sa lLKꝑI 
near one of which is a circle of large ſtones, each ten feet * 
and the whole number twenty-ſeven, beſides a large one at the 
entrance about fifteen feertiel; and the whole are called, þ 8 
common people, Long Meg and her Daughters. Withi, " 
circle 1s'-a large heap of ſtones thrown together in an ir a 
lar manner, and ſome imagine that dead bodies are buried * 
der them; but it is much more probable that thoſe ſtanding in k 
circular form were uſed as a temple by the Druids in the "why 


ſuch as have been taken out of the neighbouring fields in Order 
to clear the ground, and placed here for the ſake of convenience 
in the manner deſcribed. | . | | 


whoſe anceſtor obtained it from Edward III. as a reward for the 
capturing of David, King of Scotland. 1 „ 


* 


ear this place is a conſiderable village called Ix ro, where 
was once a fiſhery of pearls; but not anſwering the expectations 
of the proprietors, it has been long ſince put a ſtop to. 

To the North-Weſt of n is MUNCASTER, a ſmall 
village, where there are the remains of a caſtle built ſoon after 
the Conueſtby one of the Ewe cory; whoſe deſcendants have 
erected a handſome modern ſtructure near it for their country 
reſidence; and about ſix miles from this place, at the mouth of. 
the river Irt, is CARLTON, a ſmall village, chiefly inhabited by 
fiſhermen ; but it does not contain any thing that merits particu- 
lar notice. | | | 
Not far from hence is another called MiL.Lum, where are the 


remains of an ancient caſtle built ſoon after the Conqueſt ; and 


from what yet remains it appears to have been a very ſtrong place. 
KESWICK is ſituated at the foot of Skiddow-hill, on the 
North-Weſt end of a lake called Derwentwater. The ſituation 
is healthy and pleaſant, but the town is ſmall, and greatly 
decayed from what it was formerly. It conſiſts only of one long 
narrow ſtreet with very indifferent houſes; nor is there any 
building in it that merits particular notice. It has a weekly- 
market on Saturday ; and is diftant from London 287 miles. 
Near the town in the lake is a beautiful iſland, in which 
are the ruins of a caſtle, built by one of the Radcliffs, Earl 
of Derwentwater. But the greateſt curioſity in this part of the 
county is Skiddo-Mountain, one of the higheſt in England, and 
celebrated for its valuable mines of black lead. At the bottom 
of this lofty mountain is a large piece of water on one fide, and 
the lake Derwentwater on the. other, which is about five miles 
long, and two broad. | ; | 
To the Weſt, at the foot of the mountain, is an agreeable 
village called GRANGE, near which is a prodigious ſtone, called 
Bowder-Stone, equal in ſize to a firſt rate man of war, and ac- 
knowledged to be the largeſt ever ſeen in this iſland. At a ſmall 
diſtance from this ſtone is a narrow valley, where the precipices 
are ſo dreadful in their appearance, that a ſtranger is apprehen- 


rocks are at leaſt 800 yards in heighth, and the whole pre- 
ſents the moſt frightful ſcene that can be imagined. The black 


lumps, weighing from fix ounces to as many pounds. Before its, 
value was known, the farmers uſed to mark their ſheep with it; 
but the ſums now ariſing from it are very conſiderable. The 


in the ſame manner as ſtones are from the quarries. 
PENRITH is ſituated on a riſing ground near the river Emmot. 
It is a place of great antiquity, as appears from the remains of 
a ſtrong wall, and a lofty caſtle now in ruins, ſuppoſed to have 
been built in the reign of Henry II. The town, like many 
others in the North, fuffered often from the invaſions of the 
Scots, particularly in the reign of Richard II. when Robert, 
as, of Scotland, plundered the inhabitants, and burnt their 


+ 


— 


— 


the militia deferting it without making the leaſt reſiſtance. At 
preſent it is a conſiderable town, containing many good houſes; 
and the inhabitants carry on an extenſive trade in tanning leather. 
The church is a handſome modern ſtructure, ſupported by 
ſtone pillars of a reddiſh colour, dug out of a quarry in the 
neighbourhood ; and in the church-yard is an ancient monument, 
conſiſting of two ſtones, each about twelve feet high, and ſtand- 
ing at the diſtance of fifteen feet aſunder. The figures of bears 
are carved on the ſides of the pillars, and the common people 
have a tradition that it is the tomb of Sir Owen Cæſar, whoſe {oo 
was ſo large, that the length of his body reached from pillar & 
illar. 5 | : | tn 
if Here is a Latin inſcription, on the wall of the veſtryz-which- 
informs us, that in the year 1598 the plague raged fo violently in 
the North of England, that 2200 perſons died at Richmond, 
2500 at Kendal, 1196 at Carliſle, and 2266 at Penrith. The 
market-houſe is a ſpacious and convenient ſtructure; in the front 
of it is the figure of a bear with a ragged ſtaff, and as that 
is part of the arms of the ancient Earls of Warwick, it is ſup- 
poſed that the manor formerly belonged to them, till by attain- 


„ — 
— 


which the town receives its name; but it does not contain 


the intereſt of Ridley, Biſhop 


| Germany, in order to avoid the perſecutions which raged under 


him to tranſlate part of the Bible. 
| greateſt ſtudents in the Greek language of any that lived in that 


liam to kis great favourite Bentinck, anceſtor of the preſent Earl | 


-  KIRKOSWALD is ſituated on the banks of the river Eden 
over which it has a good ſtone bridge. It is a pleaſant, but 
poor place, not containing any thing remarkable, except the 
remains of an ancient caſtle, built by one of the barons ſoon 
after the Conqueſt. From what remains it appears to have been 
originally a handſome ſtructure, with lofty towers and battle. 
ments; and from it the proſpect is extenſive and delightfy 
Near the caſtle is the church, dedicated to St. Ofwald, from 


any thing that merits particular notice. The weekly-market i; 
on Thurſday; and the town is diſtant from London 29 1 miles, 

ALsSTON-Moo8, the laſt town we ſhall mention in this county, 
is pleaſantly ſituated near the ſource of the Tyne. It does not, 
however, contain any thing remarkable, only that in its neigh. 
bourhood is a copper mine, which affords conſiderable advantage 
to the proprietors. The weekly-market is on Saturday; and the 
town is diſtant from London 3053 miles. 


BroGRAPHICAL HisTORY OF THIS CounTyY, 


EDMUND GRINDAL, a learned divine of the ſixteenth century, 
was born at Henfingham in this county about the year 1519. 
He was inſtructed in grammar-learning by a private tutor, and 
when properly qualified was ſent to N Cambridge, 
where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into orders. By 
of London, to whom he was chap- 
lain, he obtained the chaunterſhip of St. Paul's cathedral, was 
made a prebend of Weſtminſter, and appointed chaplain to 
Edward VI. After the death of that prince, he Wenn into 


Queen Mary. But on the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth he te- 
turned to England, and was promoted, firſt to the ſee of Lon- 
don, then to that of York, and in 1575 to the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury. He died on the 6th of July 458g, and was buricd 
in the chancel of the church of Croydon in Surrey. _ 
JohN AGL1ONsBy, an eminent prelate, was born of a good 
family in this county in 1566. He was firſt educated at the 
free-ſ{chool- of Kendal in Weſtmoreland, from whence he was 
ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Queen's-College, Oxford. When 
he left the univerſity, he travelled into France and Italy, where 
he ſpent ſeveral years. On his return to England, he was 
appointed chaplain in ordinary to Queen Elizabeth. He atter- 
wards enjoyed the ſame dignity under James I. who appointed 
He was eſteemed one of the 


age ; and kept a correſpondence with learned men in mot parts 
of the Chriſtian world. He died on the 6th of February 1610, 
aged forty-four years. | 

Dr. WILLIAM NICHOLSON, was the ſon of a country clr- 
gyman in this county, and born in 1655. When properly 
qualified, he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Queen's- College, 
Oxford, where he made great progreſs in all ſorts of knowledge, 
relating to the antiquities of this iNand. He travelled for furthe! 
improvement through France and Germany, where he contracted 
an intimacy. with the learned of every denomination, and fe- 
turned to his native country, 'with every accompliſhment 
a gentleman and a ſcholar. His firſt preferment was, the arct- 
deaconry of Carliſle, which he enjoyed ſome years; and as 
afterwards advanced to the biſhopric, from whence he was tranl- 
lated to the ſee of Derry in Ireland, where he died in 1727. 

Dr. JohN HupsoN' was born near Cockermouth in this 
county in 1662. He was inſtructed in grammar-learning at the 
free-ſchool of his native place, from whence he was ſent w 
finiſh his ſtudies in Queen's-College, Oxford, where he made 
great progreſs in all-ſorts of philological learning; and t 
ſociety of Univerſity-College elected him one of their feljo* 
In 1712 he was appointed keeper of the Bodleian-Library ; bit 
being too much addicted to ſtudy, and of a tender conftituti 
he fell into a dropſy, which put a period to his life on the 2710 
of November 17 19. 

He was well acquainted with all the Greek and Latin clall 
ſome of which he publiſhed with learned notes. But his great® 
work is, an accurate edition of Joſephus in the original Gees 
with a Latin tranſlation, and many learned notes, with cnt 
diſſertations. | 1 
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| _ An ACCURATE LIST OF THE FAIRS 1N.THIS COUNTY. 
T Places. Months. Days Articles ſold. Places. Months. Tick * ſold. 
— — 285 — —— 1 857 0 * 
Abbey-Holm — r oþ = p 2 - 129 Cattle and horſes Keſwick 8 Auguſt . ---- | 2 | Leather & wool. yarn | 
| | _ 14 7 | Thurſday after Horſes and linen- 1 
| Allton-Moor.. **\ | Firſt Thurſday Ditto and cloth Las canes 83 afier 5 83 i | 
| in September | — November . | 22 1 
Second Wedn.“ April .. .. 26,26 1 
after Whit- | niet Whit-Tueſday — 1 
Brampton 9 | Sunday .... | —| Cattle and horſes ä September | 27 I 
| Laſt Wedneſd. | November . | 11 \ Cattle, horſes, & | Nt 
| in Auguſt. . | — | June 8 cloth | ue 
> #9" EY | Ravenglaſs ..... Auouſt 1 
Bootle - -- 1 September | 2 * and corn ny N i 
Auguſt 3 26 Cattle and linen and every fort- Sil 
; j September.... | 19 | Ditto Roſey — Wan J | night after till il 
Carliſle « ---- - Firſt and Se- | September. - 29 0 
cond Saturd. Scotch cattle Monday before 0 
| 1 Firſt Monday 10 Ulpho 4 Faſter .... | — Vows and yarn 11 
a . 13 
Cockermouth «6 4 in May . Fee. | | | 4580 ene 8 ? 1 
A 10 Ditto and horſes Wigton 4 „ c<<>o=--1 23 | mn 
Fgremont „ 5 September 19 : | | September .. | 25 | 1 al itt 
7 1 1 February 24| Ditto | Whitehaven ...... i eee 1 
September 21 | | Wedn. before * 
Thurſd. before Workington Holy Thurſ. — 
Kirkoſwald..... Whit-Sunday | — | Cattle October 18 
73 Augult....... 5 I (| 
Ax ACCURATE LIST or Taz ROADS in Tarts COUNTY. 
Dit. | 
[PP 1 Wee of the Nobility 1 3 Neighbouring Seats 4 the Nobility 
Lon. e + . and Gentry. | 
— — — _s an 3 15 
From London to Miles — — . 42825 | 1 
Carliſle. „ 18 Wi 
4 TO. : __ -- 288 
o Litchfield in EE os os ods 2 
Staffordſhire (ſee | A 495. 
page 106) 118 About a mile to the right of Long- | Carliſle .......... 3012 
Long Green 121 [Green is the ſeat of Mr. Cobb; — a / 
144663 12 95 and on the left is Hagley, the ſeat From Carliſle to 
Rugeley ..-... 1252 of Mr. Curzon. Egremont, 
Oulley e 127 A mile from Ouſley is the ſeat and 
Great Haywood . . 130} park belonging to Sir William I To Dalſton 44 | 
Brine- Pitts 133 Wolſeley, Bart. and oppoſite is a Hawkeſdale....... ' 6 | Abouta mile to the left of Hawkeſ- 10 
A 136 4 handſome brick houſe eee Upper-Wilton . 8 dale is Roſe-Caſtle, the ſeat of the bl 
NE Sb eof dc 139z | to Mr. Sneyd. If. Thorney-Stone.... | 155 | Biſhop of Carliſle. 
EDS > 0s Wh oo te 141 | On the left of Brine-Pitts is Tixall, II Uldale........... 17 
THONAN .- 1452 the ſeat of Mr. Clifford; and a |} Ouſe-Bridge ...... 212 
Newcaſtle under mile further is Ingeſtree-Hall, Cockermouth ..... 264 
AA 1492 the ſeat of Lord Chetwynd. Little Clifton. 315 
Cheſterton 152 Near Trentham is the ſeat of Earl I Diſtington g6 | 
Talk on the Hill | 1544 | Gower. om. 38 
D 158 | On the right of Ordrode is Rode- || Whitehaven ...... 40 
A333 1604 Hall, the ſeat of Richard Wil- Henſingham...... 42 | 
Bruerton-Green . . - | 164 braham Bootle, Eſq. Egremont 462 | 
4 1684 At Bruerton is an old ſeat belonging A eee _ | 
Lack-Green 171 to Sir Charles Holt. From London to | | 4 
* Coins 17 3, Whitehaven. 44 
3 1764 1 a | 44 
ill 180 To Burton 245 1 
Warrington ...... | 183 CERN co oo» 259: '" 
2 3 185 : Hawkſhead ....... 2722 ; 4 
1 1884 Warſdale 4285 q 
jAlktonc. cw hc; 191 Egremont ....---- 288 i g 
Wigan C 195. Mas Wigan is Worſley-Hall, be- Whitehaven ...... 304 b 
2 5 1994 longing to a family of that name, — — 14 
Renchmore 1 
| Harden __ . "__ A cu 2 ! 
Ribble-Bridge... . . 2112 1 
„ 213 On the left of Preſton is the ſeat of I To Kendall 22572 1 
. 2181] Sir Harry Houghton; and on the If Stavely 2624 Ad 
Baugrayve 223 right is that of the Earl of Derby. ] Winander-Mere . . 270 | 
eee ee 2283 Ambleſide 271 [Near the Inn at Ambleſide is a 1 
—_— 231 Ridale-Park ..... 273 beautiful Caſcade. 6 
3 . 234 1 - Wra- ; | 1 
. 237 — 25s 2771 
. = Wyburn-Chapel . 1 120 
| Burton 3 245 [At the entrance of Burton is a new || Thurlſpot . | 282 
N . 254 | built houſe, the ſeatof Mr. Pearſon. II Wybon-Water 283 
| 1 ED Ne 2 771 e e Bi 3 7 1 
-Hill ..... 2612 Og CONES 4 HONED 2 5 
orſe-Houſe 266 Ahout two miles and a half . DF | 2874 
Yone-Heaps CE ed 2712 Thrimby, on the left, is a ſeat I} Croſtthwait....... 291 | 
TPP 5 vo. | 2735 belonging to Sir James enden Lawbercuſt....... | 296 | 
1 2761 Bart. Cockermouth . . « - - 299 . | 
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0 ADI NSPEL ION TABLE rok This COUNTY. * {| 

' WESTMORELAND, ſituated in the Province of York, and Dioceſe of Cheſter, is 

7 7 f ores my —— mY — — — | | — — — — — — — | EE — 
; > EN by. IE 5 5 Kxtonds' cs Sends to Parliament Four 
' 5 i | Z Members. 
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orkſhire, on the Eaſt. 4 | [ In length thirty miles. | Two Baronies, which are ſub- For the County TE 
zumberland” on the Weſt and In breadth twenty four miles. | divided into four Wards. 1 AUS 

' North-Weſt. | [And is 12b miles in circum-| 8 Market-Towns, Appleby, 
Durham on the North-Eaſt.” | ference. 4 64 Pariſhes, T 
Eancaſhire on the South, | And near 7,000 houſes. ho each. 
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ation to the Weſt, and the principal part of it being 


formerly mooriſh barren land. It is one of thoſe cüntiés, 
which, in the time of the Romans, was inhabited by that tribe a 
of the ancient Britons called the Brigantes. In it are traces of 


two Roman military ways, in one of which ſeveral relics of very 
remote antiquity have been diſcovered. It runs South-Eaſt from 
the city of Carliſle in Cumberland, to Penrith, near which it 
paſſes the river Eimot into Weltmoxeland ; and croſſing the 
county in nearly the ſame direction through Appleby, enters 


Yorkſhire at Rear-Croſs, North-Eaſt of Brough under Stan- 


more. The other Roman highway, commonly called the 
Maiden-Way, enters the North-Eaſt part of this county at 


Rear or Roy-croſs, and from thence paſſes to Maiden-Caſtle, a a 
ſmall ſquare fort, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been built originally 


by the Romans. After this it runs to Brough, and over Brough- 
Fair-Hill, and then paſſes over Sandford-Moor to Coupland- 


Beckbrig, where, on the right, are the ruins. of a noble round 


tower, and on the left is Ormſide-Hill. From hence it paſſes 
to "Appleby, and to the camps on Crakerthorp-Moor ; then by 
Kirkby-Thore, and through Sowerby ; and afterwards takes its 


courſe 
hence directly Weftward to the Counteſs's-Pillar, erected by 
Anne, Counteſs Dowager of Pembroke. The pillar is adorned 


with coats of arms, dials, and other embelliſhments, and is 


terminated by a ſmall obeliſk. In the front of it is e N. 
importing, that it was the place where ſhe parted wit 

mother; and that ſhe left 41. a year to be diſtributed to the poor 
of Brougham every ſecond of April for ever. From this pillar 


the way leads to Brougham-Caſtle, and from thence paſſes over 


Lowther-Bridge into the county of Cumberland. | | 

The air of Weſtmoreland is ſweet, pleaſant, and healthy, but 
it differs according to the various ſituations. On the hills it is 
ſharp and piercing, but in the vallies mild and ſerene. The 
county is divided into two parts, one of which is called the Barony 
of Weſtmoreland, and the other the Barony of Kendal. The 
farmer of theſe, which comprehends the North part of the 
county, is an open champaign country, conſiſting of arable 
land, and producing great plenty of corn and graſs. The 
Barony of Kendal, which comprehends the South part of the 
county, is very mountainous ; but the vallies between them are 
fruitful, and even the mountains yield good paſturage for ſheep 
and cattle. There are ſeveral foreſts and parks; and both 
baronies afford great plenty of wood. The Weſtern mountains. 
contain mines of copper, and in ſome places have been diſ- 
covered veins of gold, but not ſufficient to anſwer the expence 
of working. | | 

Weſtmoreland is well watered by rivers, the principal of 
which are, the Eden, the Eimot, the Loder, the Ken, and the 
Lon. | 
The Eden riſing at a hill near the borders of Yorkſhire, runs 
through the Northern part of this county, and enters Cumber- 
land near Penrith. \ 

The Eimot riſes from a lake, called Ullis-Water, on the 
borders of Cumberland, then runs paſt Penrith, and falls into 
the Eden near that town. 

The Loder riſing at a lake called Broadwater, runs North- 
Weſt, and falls into the Eimot, near the borders of this county. 

The Ken, Can, or Kent (all which names it has been called 
by) riſes from a lake called Kentmere, near Ambleſide, and 
running South-Eaſt paſſes by Kendal, where it forms an angle, 
and turning South, falls into the Iriſh ſea, a few miles below 
Burton. A | 

The Lon, Lone, or Lune (which gives name to a track 
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called Lonſdale, that is, the Vale of the Lon) riſes near Ki-%;. 
Lonſdale, and running South-Weſt, after being augmented by 
ſeveral ſtreams, paſſes into Lancaſhire ; then running by the 


town of Lancaſter, falls into the Iriſh ſea. 


There are beſides theſe ſeveral other rivers in this county; but 
as they all run into thoſe already mentioned, neither of them 
are worthy of particular notice, | 

There are alſo ſeveral lakes, or large bodies of water, called 
Meres, the-principal of which are, Winander-Mere and Ullis- 

Water. 5 

Theſe rivers and lakes produce great plenty of fiſh ; and the 
red char is ſaid to be peculiar to the river Eden and the lakes 
Winander-Mere and Ullis-Water. "Theſe fiſh ſwim together in 
ſhoals, and though they appear on the ſurface of the water in 
ſummer, yet they cannot be taken: the only ſeaſon for catching 
them is, when in order to ſpawn they reſort to the ſhallow parts, 

There are ſeveral mineral ſprings in this county; and in 


Betham- Park, near Burton, is a petrifying ſpring, called the 


Dripping- Well. | 

The principal manufaQures of this county are ſtockings and 
woollen-cloth, both of which have, of late years, been greatly 
improved. : | 

With reſpe& to the inhabitants of Weſtmoreland, they are 
plain, ſimple, and honeſt, unacquainted with luxury, and very 
induſtrious, both as artiſts and huſbandmen. 


A DscRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE BARONIES, Con- 
 -'PORATIUNS, TOWNS, VILLAGES, AND OTHER REMARK- 
ABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. ; 


APPLEBY, the chief town, and the place where the aſſizes 
are held, is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Eden. 
It was of great repute among the Romans, and was one of the 
forts where the ſoldiers were itationed, in order to relieve and 


aſſiſt thoſe who did duty on the wall, to prevent the incurſions of 


the Scots and Pits. King Henry I. granted the town great 
privileges, which were ratified and confirmed by his grandſon 
Henry II. In the reign of Henry III. a court of exchequer 
was eſtabliſhed in it to receive the revenues from the Northern 
counties, which was continued for ſeveral ſucceſſive reigns. Ihe 
town was twice ſet on fire by the Scotch, firſt by William in 
the reign of Henry II. a few wecks before he was taken 
pron: at Alnwick, and again by Robert in the reign of 

ichard II. It has ſtill the remains of a ſtrong magnificent 
caſtle, built by one of the Norman barons ſoon after the Con- 
queſt, which 1s uſed as the county jail. 

The townis very inſignificant to what it was formerly, having 
continued to decline ever ſince the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
when the inhabitants ſuffered greatly by the plague. It has 
ſtill, however, ſome good houſes; and there are two parith 
churches, both of which are neat Gothic ſtructures, but they do 
not contain any thing remarkable. The town-hall is a ſpacious 
and convenient building; and there is a ſtone bridge over the 
river, erected at the ſole expence of Lord Clifford, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. Lady Anne, daughter of that nobleman, 
was alſo a great benefactreſs to this place, and ſounded an hoſpi- 
tal for a governeſs and twelve poor widows, who are ſupporied 
with all the neceſſaries of life. Near one of the churches is an 
excellent free- ſchool, founded by one Doctor Smith, Biſhop of 
Carliſle, in the, laſt century; and there is alſo a charity - ſchool 


| for boys and girls. 


This town is governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve alder- 


men, and a common- council of the principal inhabitants, with 2 


town-clerk and other proper officers ; and the repreſentatives are 
choſen by the freemen in general. It has a good weekly-markt 


on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 268 miles. N 
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Near Appleby is a conſiderable village called CRAKENTHORP, 
in which is a fine ſeat belonging to a private gentleman, and ſaid 
to have remained in its preſent ſtate ever ſince the Conqueſt. And 

far from Crakenthorp is a ſmall village called CRawpunx- 
AE-Walrn, remarkable for the remains of ſeveral camps 
and entrenchments thrown up by the Romans. And at the 
diſtance of about four miles from Appleby is Whelp-Caſtle, or 
Kirkby-Shore, ſamous for many remains of camps and entrench- 

nts- ; | 

North-Weſt of Appleby, at the extremity of the county, is 
Brougham-Caſtle, ſituared near the Roman highway. It is un- 
certain at what time it was built, though from the architecture, 
it appears to have been erected ſoon after the Conqueſt; and 


not 


ja the reign of Edward I. we find it in poſſeſſion of the Lord | 


Clifford, who often entertained John Baliol, King'of Scotland, 
here, when he came to hunt in the neighbouring foreſt. It 
is now the property of the Earl of Thanet, and conſiſts of lofty 
walls with ſpacious rooms and a deep trench ; bnt the greateſt 


art is fallen to decay. Many Roman antiquities have been dug 


up near it, particular y in 1662, when a ſtone was diſcovered with 
an inſcription on it, intimating, that it had been ſet up in 
the time of Conſtantine the Great, the Roman emperor. 
BROUGH was a town of great repute during the time of the 
Romans. It is ſituated in a very romantic manner at the bottom 
of a hill called Stanmore, near one of the Roman highways ; 
and in its ory pn is ſtill to be ſeen the place where 
the common ſoldiers were buried. It had an-iently a ſtrong 
caſtle called Cæſar's Tower, from part of it being built while 
the Romans were in Britain. This fortreſs was conſumed by an 
accidental fire in the year 1522, but in 1661 another was erected 
on the ſame ſpot by the Lady Anne Clifford, afterwards Counteſs 
of Pembroke; and it is now the property of the Earl of Thanet. 
Great part of the building is ſtill ſtanding, and conſiſts of lofty 
walls, towers, and battlements, ſurrounded by a deep ditch ; 
from the whole of which it appears to have been originally very. 
ſtrong and magnificent. | | 
The town 1s at preſent a poor decayed place, the greater part 
of the houſes being covered with thatch ; nor is there any build- 
ing that merits the notice of a traveller. It has, however, a 
weekly-market on Thurſday ; and is diſtant from London 260 
miles. f | 
K1RKBY-STE VEN is pleaſantly ſituated between hills near the 
borders of Durham. It conſiſts chiefly of one large open ſtreet, 
in which- are ſome good houſes, and the inhabitants carry on a 
conſiderable trade in the ſtocking-manufaQory. | 
The church, as well the town, is very ancient; the body 
of it is exceeding low, and the porch reſembles the entrance 
into an hermit's cell. The ſteeple is built on a lime-ſtone rock, 
and has a new geometrical ſtair-caſe, turned round a cylindrical 


column, which leads into a decent gallery of good workmanſhip, | 


at the Weſt-end of the church. Ir is about fifty- four feet high, 
and contains four bells of a conſiderable ſize. 

In this church are ſeveral ancient monuments, among which 
is one to the memory of Andrew Harclay, Earl of Carliſſe, who 
was attainted and beheaded by order of Edward II. for betraying 

the Engliſh army at Byland-Abbey near York, by which means 
Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, obtained a complete victory, 
and afterwards plundered the Northern counties. Near the 
church 1s a good free-ſchool, where youth are qualified for 
_ the univerſity ; after which they have exhibitions in Queen's- 
College, Oxford. The town has a good weekly-market on 
Monday ; and is diſtant from London 259 miles. | 

To the South of Kirkby-Steven, about three miles, is Pen- 
dragon-Caſtle, famous in former times for being the principal 
reſidence of the noble family of Clifford; but David Bruce, 
King of Scotland, having invaded England in 1341, his army 
reduced it to aſhes, in which ruinous ſituation it remained till the 
laſt century, when it was rebuilt by the Counteſs of Pembroke. 
It is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Eden, which 
runs cloſe by its walls, and from what yet remains it appears to 
have been originally very magnificent. - 

ORToN, otherwiſe OVERTON is ſituated in a very pleaſant 
ſpot, and the air is eſteemed exceeding healthy. It is remarkable 
for having a beacon placed ona hill in its neighbourhood, which 
in former times was uſed to alarm the county when the Scotch 
invaded England. This town is but ſmall, and at preſent in 
a very poor condition, not containing any ſtructure that merits 
mover deſcription. It has, however, a weekly-market on 

edneſday; and is diſtant from London 271 miles. 

To the North-Weſt of Orton is a ſmall village called Sn ay, 
famous in former times for having a convent tor monks of the 
Ciſtertian order, founded in the reign of Henry I. It was 
endowed with many ample privileges, as appears from the ſtate 
of its annual revenues at the time of the general diſſolution of 
religious houſes, when they amounted to 1661. 178. 7d. but not 
. of the building are now viſible. 

ot far from this village are ſeveral ſtones placed upright, 
ſome of which are about ten feet high; but whether they were 
uled as a place of worſhip by the ancient Druids, or ſet up 
in memory of a battle, or ſome other remarkable event, is not 
known. 

To the North of Shapp is SHAPMOOR, a rough, barren heath, | 
remarkable only for a mineral ſpring, which is reſorted to by 
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great numbers of people during the ſummer, for the benefit of 
their health. It is ſtrongly impregnated with ſulphur, and has 
been found very efficacious in curing the piles, and all manner of 
eruptions ariſing from weakneſſes of an internal nature.. 
Not far from this place is Haws-Water, a moſt beautiful 
lake. It extends along the bottom of a hill, being of an oblong 
torm, ſeveral miles in 1 and on each ſide are fine plan- 
tations of wood, with cultivated fields and rural cottages. In 
approaching this lake you paſs through two ridges of lofty moun- 
tains, the bottoms of which are finely variegated with encloſures 
and cottages. The lake is about half a mile in breadth, and 
almoſt divided into two equal parts, by a ridge of the mountains 
{tretching out, ſo that when viewed from either fide at a diſtance, 
it ſeems to be two diſtinct lakes. The upper-end is enclofed 
with ſteep mountains, and frightful precipices. The South-fide 
of the lake is encloſed with a ridge of lofty mountains, the 
bottoms of which are finely cultivated, being laid out in encloſures, 
and interſperſed with many cots that give it a very rural ap- 
pearance. 5 
North of Shapp is an ancient ſeat belonging to Sir James Low- 
ther, Bart. The houſe is large, and has a venerable and majeſtic 
appearance, though rather irregular and clumſy ;' but the park is 
exceeding beautiful, and the plantations deſigned with great 
judgment, and finiſhed in the moſt elegant ſtyle. | 
North-Weſt of Haws-Water, on the borders of Cumberland, 
is the lake called Ullis-Water, which is about fix miles in length, 
and in many places two in breadth. It is ſupplied by fix fmall 
ſtreams, four of which are diſtinguiſhed by the names of Glen- 
5 Glenkwidden- River, Glenkridden- River, and Haws- 
Vater. | e | 
AMBLESIDE is a very old town, as appears from many ruins 
ſtill viſible, particularly the remains of a fort, 660 feet in length, 
and 400 in breadth. It has been ſecured by a ſtrong ram- 
part and ditch, and in different parts of it are large heaps of 
ſtones, bricks, and other rubbiſh, from which we may reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe that it was once a place of confiderable ſtrength. 
It is probable that the Romans built a city on this ſpot after they 
had ſubdued the Brigantes ; but if not, there is not the leaft 
doubt of its having been a very conſiderable ſtation during their 
reſidence in this country. The town is at preſent exceeding 
populous, and the inhabitants carry on a confiderable manufac- 
tory of woollen cloth; but it does not contain any public itruc= 
ture that merits particular notice. It has a weekly-marxet on 
Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from London 271 miles. | 


h z 


Þ Not far from Ambleſide is an ancient caſtle called Ridal-Hall, 


ſituated on a lofty mountain, from whence there is a proſpect 
both delightful and extenfive. | | 

The greateſt curioſity, however, in this neighbourhood is 
Winander-Mere, one of the moſt beautiful lakes in, England. 
The South-Eaſt ſhores are covered with wood, cut into diſtinct 
erf; and running to the top of lofty mountains. On 
ome ſpots corn is ſeen growing, and the whole has the moſt de- 
lightful appearance. he North ſhore conſiſts of two hills, 
both cut into the fineſt encloſures, and from the top the traveller 
is preſented with ſuch variety of proſpects as ſeem to reſemble 
the univerſe in epitome. The Weſtern ſhore is ſurrounded with 
rocks and precipices, with ſmall cluſters of thiubs growing in 
different parts. Every part of this lake appears, when viewed 
from the North, to be ſhaded with trees, but, when viewed from 
the Eaſt, it is ſeen to be interſperſed with ſeveral ſmall iflands. 
The barren mountains on one fide, and the cultivated ones 


on the other, with the lakes, iſlands, and woods, are as beautiful 


as can be 10 7 . 
EKxN DAI, fo called from its being ſituated on the banks of 


the river Ken, over which it has three bridges, two of ſtone, 


and one of wood. It was undoubtedly one of the Roman 
ſtations, as appears evident from the great numbers of coins, 
altars, pavements, and baths, that have been diſcovercd at differ- 
ent periods ; and there is great reaſon to belicve that one of their 
colonies was ſettled in this place. Some parts of the ramparts 
are ſtill viſible, and the ditch, which was diſcovercd a few years 

ago, ſeems to have encloſed about ſix acres of land. There are 
likewiſe the remains of one of their exploratory towers, near 


which are ſome funeral monuments, in memory, it is ſuppoſed, 


of thoſe Britiſh chiefs who were killed in afliſting the Romans 
A ſtrong caſtle was built here ſoon 
after the Conqueſt, of which there are ſtill ſome remains, con- 
ſiſting of lofty walls, with towers and battlements. This noble 
ſtructure paſſed through the hands of different proprietors, and is 
remarkable for being the birth- place of Queen Etherine Parr, 
the laſt conſort of Henry VIII. The town is not only the moſt 
populous in this county, but in many reſpects the molt flouriſh- 
It conſiſts principally of 
two large ſpacious ſtreets, which croſs each other; they are 
paved in the handſomeſt manner, and many of the houſes are 
excceding handſome. The church is built in the form of a 
cathedral, and is one of the largeſt in the North of England. It 
is ſupported by five-rows of pillars; and in the tower is a ring of 
ſix good bells. Near the church is an excellent free-ſchool, and 
the ſcholars who chooſe to attend their exerciſes at proper times, 
have exhibitions in Queen's-College, Oxford, to ſupport them 
till they are admitted to their degrees. 5 
Kendal received its charter of incorporation from Queen 
Elizabeth, 


- 
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Elizabeth, which was confirmed by James I. The government || poiſon into his victuals, which put a period to his exiſtence. H 
is veſted in a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, and twenty- [| died on the 7 * of July 1514, and was buried in the En lth 
four of the principal burgeſſes, with a town Klerk, and other || church of St. 'T homas, at Rome. 6 S 
proper officers. e tradeſmen are divided into ſeven com- BARNARD GILPIN (called the Northern Apoſtle, from his ,, 
anies, / diſtinguiſhed by the following names, viz. Mercers, duous zeal. in promoting the practice of religion) was the ſon of 
[te Cordwainers, Tanners, Glovers, Taylors, and Pew- || a country geatleman, and born at the village of Kentmire ; 
5 terers, each of whom have a diſtin hall. this 2 in 2517. He was inſtructed in the knowleg x 
This town, as a place of trade, is exceeding rich, and has || of the claflics by a private tutor, and afterwards entered a ſtude, | 
continued to flouriſh ever ſince the reign of Edward III. as || in Queen's-College, where he took his degrees, and entered into 
appears from ſeveral of our 8 ſtatutes. All ſorts of coarſe || orders. Being deſirous of improving himſelf in the knowledes 
woollen cloths are manufactured here, particularly thoſe uſed || of divinity, he went to Louvain in the Low-Countries, Where 
for making ſailors. jackets, and great numbers of hands are em- he ſtudied for about two years, when receiving advice that 
ployed in the manufacture of ſtockings. A great trade is like- [| his uncle, Dr. Tonſtal, was advanced to the biſhopric of Dur. 
wiſe carried on in the tanning of — which is ſent to the |] ham, he returned to 1 20F and was, by his intereſt, pre. 
more Northern towns. The weekly-market is on Saturday; and || ſented to feveral livings ; but he refuſed to hold any more than 
the town is diſtant from London 257 miles. one, which was the rectory of Houghton-le-Spring, in the prin- 
Near Kendal, at a fmall village called LEVIxs, are the || cipality of Durham. | 
remains of a Heathen temple, ſuppoſed to be dedicated to Diana, In the reign of Edward VI. he did every thing in his power 
and to have been erected by the Erageror Severus during his ſtay [| to promote the Reformation, and continued to proſecute hig 
in this iſland. At another village called WATERCROOK, are the || labours with unwearied diligence during the troubles that tg, 
remains of an old Roman camp, built in a ſquare form, and near || place in the reign of Queen Mary. Information of his condud 
it have been found many coins and other antiquities of Roman r to Cardinal Pole, he was ſeized as an here. 
workmanſhip. | . tic; but as the officers were bringing him to London, advice 
Near this place is W1iTHERLAKE, a ſmall but agreeable vil- || was received of the death of the queen, in conſequence of which 
lage, and remarkable for a mineral ſpring, the waters of which || Mr. Gilpin was immediately fet at liberty, and returned to 
are very efficacious in cg various diſeaſes. his rectory of Houghton. From this period till his death he 
| BurToON, which is pleaſantly ſituated on the road leading || continued to preach in ſuch a manner as reſembled the apoſtles of 
from Kendal to Lancalter, is a clean, neat town. It has ſeve- || old. Once every ſummer he went a circuit through Weſtmote- 
ral good inns, but not any public building that merits particular || land, Cumberland, and Northumberland, and preached to thoſe 
deſcription. The weekly-market is on Tueſday; and the town || people who were deſtitute of miniſters. He kept a ſchool in his 
is diſtant from London 245 miles. 1 0 Ry for the inſtruction of the youth in his pariſh, many of 
A large village called MiLTHoORe, about four miles from Bur- whom he ſent to the univerſity at his own expence; and ſuch was 
ton, is ſituated near the Mouth of the river Ken, by which means |] his hoſpitality, that he kept open houſe for the relief of the 
a communication is kept up with Lancaſter, there being boats || indigent. He died on the 4th vi March 1583, and was interred 
conſtantly paſſing from Milthorp to that place. | | in his own church. | 
KIiRKBY-LONSDALE, the laſt town we ſhall mention in this Dr. JohN BARWICK, was born at Witherſlack in this county, 
county, is ſo called from its ſituation on the river Lon, and was || on the 2oth of April 1612. > He received his firſt education 
famous in former times for having a ſtrong caſtle, but not || at the free-ſchool of Kendal, from whence he was ſent to finiſh 
any remains of it are now to be ſeen. The town is well built, || his ſtudies in St. John's-College, Cambridge, where. he took his 
and has a handſome ſtone bridge over the river. The church is || degrees, and was elected one of the fellows. At the breaking 
a ſtately ſtructure, with a fine altar- piece; and in it are ſeveral || out of the civil- wars, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his loyalty in 
ancient monuments. The inhabitants carry on a great trade || a more ſignal manner than any clergyman of that age. Hd was 
in manufacturing woollen cloth. The weekly-market is on || employed by Charles I. in carrying on a ſecret correſpond- 
Thurſday ; and the town is diſtant from London 253 miles. ence with the queen and ſome of the royaliſts; but having been 
Near Kirkby-Lonſdale, at a village called WELLINGTON, is || detected, he was committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower, and 
a bridge over the Lon, which, for its antiquity and curious || during his confinement was treated with great rigour. 
workmanſhip, exceeds any in the North of England. It con- At the Reſtoration he was offered a bithopric, but declined 
ſiſts of three ſemicircular arches, and is, by ſome, ſuppoſed to be || it, and accepted the deanery of Durham, with the rectory of 
a work of the Romans, while others think it of later date. It is || Houghton-le-Spring, and x Eo.) the deanery of St. Paul's. 
entirely built of a fine free-ſtone, truly ſquared, the ſtones almoſt || This laſt preferment he enjoyed only about three years, when he 
all of a ſize, and the joints ſo firm and even that they are hardly to || died of a pleuriſy on the —— of October 1664, and was interred 
be diſcovered. The arches are all turned with mouldings at the || in the cathedral of St. Paul. | 
edges, and the whole deſign has been executed with the utmoſt LAUNCELOT ADDISON, father to the celebrated Joſeph Ad- 


exactneſs, both for beauty and ſtrength. | diſon, was the ſon of a clergyman, and born at Mauldeſmea- 
; burne in this county in 1632. He received his education at the 


BroGrArnicat HisroRy OF THIS COunTr. tree-ſchool of Appleby, and at Queen's-College, Oxford, where 


CHRISTOPHER BAMBRIDGE, Archbiſhop of York, and car- |] he obtained the degree of bachelor and maſter of arts. He re- 
dinal prieſt of. the Romiſh church, was born at Hilton near || mained at the univerſity till the Reſtoration, when he returned to 
Appleb in this county, about the latter-end of the reign of || his native place, where he entered into orders, and was appointed 
Henry VI. He received his education in Queen's-College, Ox- || chaplain to the garriſon of Dunkirk, at that time poſſeſſed 
ford, where he took up his degrees, and entered into orders. [| by the Engliſh ; but the air not agreeing with his conſtitution, 
His firſt preferment was the rectory of Aller, in the dioceſe || he returned home, and ſoon after went as chaplain to the garriſon 
of Bath and Wells; after which he roſe to be prebendary of || of Tangier in Barbary. During his reſidence ' at that place 
Saliſbury, provoſt of Queen's-College, dean of Windſor, maſter || he acquired a thorough knowledge of the language; and on his 
of the rolls, biſhop of Durham, and laſt of all, in 1508, was || return home wrote a deſcription of the Weſtern parts of Africa. 
0 promoted to the ſee of Vork. He was afterwards promoted to the rectory of Milſton in Wilt- 

Being ſent by 4 VIII. ſome years after he received this [| ſhire, prebendary of Saliſbury, archdeacon of Coventry, and 
dignity, on an embaſſy to Pope Julius II. he was advanced || dean of Litchfield. 
by that pontiff to the dignity of cardinal, by the title of St. He wrote ſeveral learned works, particularly the State of the 
raxede; but when he was preparing to return to England, || Jews throughout the world; and an Eſſay on the Nature and 
ſome diſpute having ariſen between him and his cook, he was ſo || Tendency of the Mahometan Religion. He died on the 20th 
uritated that he ſtruck him, and in revenge the cook conveyed II of April 170g, and was interred in Litchfield cathedral. 
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| AN ACCURATE LIST or Tae FAIRS in THE COUNTY or WESTMORELAND. 
Places. Months. Day Articles ſold. | Places. Months. Day Articles ſold. 
1 Whit-Wedneſ. 5 Horned cattle Holy-Thurfd. | — | Cattle [ 
| uin... October. 29 Ditto and ſheep Kirkdy Lonſdale December. . | 21 Cloth 
| | Whitſun-Eve. | — 2 1 | | . — A : 
Whit-Monday | — | Cloth & merchand. 2 "ueſday after attle, ſheep, an 
Aurledy. .. . . ue. 5-5 4 10 | Cattle and ſheep Kirkby-Stephen. Whit-Sunday. — flax : 
q Auguſt. ...... — | Horſes, ſheep, cloth 3 7 8 29 
4 Thurſday bef. | ND 7... coo. 1 12 | Cattle, ſheep, horſes 
Brough — Wise Sun L E and * 2 - 7 118 P 
Brough- Hill... September.. . | 3o | Cattle and horſes A riday before 
Kk i 7 + . "EP % Cattle | Whit-Sund, | — 1 and ſheep 
'n r November.. . | 8| Cat. horſes, & ſheep || Shapp· wands . | 4] Cattle 
: +.» "The Roads in Weltmoreland, leading to thoſe in Cumberland, have been already noticed in the Roads of that County. | 
= — — < — — — — - — — — — 
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* ward III. made it a County-Palatine, in favour of his ſon John 


and not expoſed to damps and fogs, the om enjoy good health, 
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n CHAP. IX. 
Containing an Hiſtorical, Deſcriptive, and Biographical Survey of the County of 


An INSPECTION TABLE rox ris COUNTY. 


n 


— 


8 5 


Bounded by C 


7 LANCASHIRE, ſituated in the Province of York, and Dioceſe of Cheſter, is 


Seuds to Parliament Four- 


In length from North to South 
fifty- ſeven miles. 


Yorkſhire on the Eaſt. 
The Iriſh-Sea on the Wet. 


on the North. 
Cheſhire on the South. 


thirty-two miles. 
And is 170 miles in circum- 
ference, 
bs 


4 * . 


Weſtmoreland and Cumberland | In breadth from Eaſt to Weſt | 


Contains teen Members. 

6 Hundreds, The County, Y . 
27 Market-Towns, Lancaſter, <= 
60 Pariſhes, | Preſton, | 8 
And about 40, ooo Houſes. Wigan, 8 

Clit Eero, * 
Newton, > 
Liverpool, MR | 


n 


TE NATURAL HISTORY OF THis CoUuNnTyY. | 


ANCASHIRE was ſo called from its Saxon name Loncaſ- 
L terſcyre. In the time of the ancient Britons and Romans 
this county was part of that territory inhabited by the Brigantes ; 
and there are two Roman militar ways that enter it, one from 
Weltmoreland, and the other 2 Vorkſhire. During the 
Heptarchy it was ſubject to the Kings of Northumberland. Ed- 


of Gaunt; and it has ſtill a court, which ſits in the Dutchy 
Chamber at Weſtminſter, and takes cognizance of, all cauſes 
that any way concern the revenue belonging to that dutchy, 
the chief judge of which is the chancellor of the dutchy, who is 
afſiited by proper officers. It has alſo a Court of Chancery held 
at Preſton tor the hearing and determining all cauſes according to 
ſome peculiar cuſtoms uſed among — and the chancellor 
is likewiſe the chief judge. | | 

When Lancaſhire was made a County-Palatine, the town of 
Lancaſter gave the title of Duke to a branch of the royal family, 
till the union of the houſes of York and Lancaſter, by the mar- 
nage of Henry VII. of the Lancaſter line, with Elizabeth, 
heireſs of the houſe of York. | 

The air of this county is in | more ſerene than that.of 
any other maritime county in England ; but towards the fens, 
near Liverpool, and _ the banks of the Merſey, the ſaline 
effluvia occaſions many diſorders among the people, ſuch as 
ſevers, ſcurvies, conſumptions, rheumatiſms, and dropſies. In 
thoſe parts, however, which are ſituated further from the ſea, 


and are in general active and ſtrong. The ſoil varies according 
to the different ſituations. In the Weſtern parts it- produces 
great crops of Wheat and barley, and the vallies, between the 
mountains towards Yorkihire and Weſtmoreland, are very fer- 
® - producing oats, of which grain they chiefly make their 
read, | | 

Every part of the county almoſt affords excellent paſture for 
cattle; and great quantities of hemp are cultivated, which prin- | 
cipally ſupplies the manufacturers at Warrington, where ſail- 
cloth and ropes are made for the uſe of the navy. The cattle 
here are eſteemed as large as any in England; and they are 
remarkable for the length and width of their horns, ſo that it 
is not uncommon to give a very exorbitant price for a bull 
in order to keep up the breed. This county is well watered by 
vers, the chief of which are the following, viz. The Lon, the 
Merſey, the Ribble, and the Wire. 

The Lon riſing near Kirkby-Lonſdale in Weſtmoreland, runs 
douth-Weſt and receives the addition of ſome ſmaller ſtreams ; 
alter which it paſſes Lancaſter, and falls into the Iriſh-Sea a few 
miles below that town. The Merſey riſes in the mountainous 
part of Derbyſhire, near the Peak, and running South-Weſt, 
divides that county from Cheſhire, after 85 it continues 
ts courſe along the borders of Lancaſhire to Warrington, from 
hence turning Weſtward, it falls into the Iriſh-Sea at Liverpool. 
The Ribble riſes in Yorkſhire, and flowing South-Weſt enters 
this county at Clithero, after which it receives the addition of 
lome ſmaller ſtreams, and dividing Lancaſhire into two equal 
parts, paſſes by Pfeſton, a few miles below that town. The 

ire riſes near Hornby in this county, and running South-Welt 
teceives many ſmaller ſtreams, after which it diſcharges itſelt 
nto the Iriſh-Sea about twelve miles to the North of the Ribble. 

ele rivers produce great plenty of various kinds of fiſh. 

There are alſo ſeveral lakes, or meres, in this county, which 
___ with fiſh, particularly Keninſton-Mere, about five miles 
rom Winander-Mere in Weſtmoreland In this mere are great 
dent of the fith called the Char, which is ſaid to be ſuperior to 

| 


any caught in this part of the kingdom. Lancaſhire has alſo 
mines of copper, lead, and iron; of antimony, black lead, and 
lapis calaminaris ; alſo, quarries of ſtone that will ſerve for build- 


ing. 
J. likewiſe produces great plenty of coal, and a particular ſpe- 
cies called Cannel, or Candle-Coal, which is chiey found near 


Wigan, and is ſuppoſed to receive its name from the clear 


and ſteady light it gives in burning. This coal will not only 
make a much brighter fire than other kinds of coal, but it is of 
ſo firm a texture that it will bear turning, and be capable 


of receiving a good poliſh, when it has the appearance of black 


marble ; whence cups, candleſticks, itandiſhes, ſalts, and other 
articles are made of it. In ſome of the coal-pits are found green 
vitriol, brimſtone, and alum. The moſſes or boys in Lancaſhire 
are generally diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, viz. the white, 
the grey, and the black, all which, being drained, bear good 
corn: they alſo yield turf for fuel, and marl to manure the 
ground; and trees are ſometimes found buried in theſe moiles. 

Near Latham is found a bituminous earth, which yields a 
ſcent much like the oil of amber; and an oil may be —_— 
from it, which in moſt of its qualities is little inferior to that o 
amber. The country people cut this kind of bitumen ints 
pieces, which they burn, to ſupply the place of candles. The 
principal manufactures of Lancathire are, woollen cloths, cottons, 
and tickens. 


A DescrieTivEe Account OF THE BoROUGHS, Con- 
PORATIONS, TOWNS, VILLAGES, AND OTHER REMARK-= 
ABLE PLACES IN THIs COUNTY. 


LANCASTER, the principal town in the county, and the place 
where the aſlizes are held, is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of 
the river Lon, or Lun, from which it received its name. 

The Romans, when they were in Britain, had one of their 
principal ſtations here (though not exactly on the ſame ſpot 
where the preſent town is built) and in it was conſtantly kept a 
ſtrong garriſon to be ready to repel the incurſions made by 


| the Northern barbarians who infeſted this part of the iſland 


every year, as ſoon as the ſpring permitted them to leave their own 
inhoſpitable mountains. There is ſtill a part of the wall ſtand- 
ing that formerly ſurrounded the Roman fort, and near it 
have been dug up many coins and other antiquities. On an 
eminence near one end of the town ſtands the caltle, and is ſup- 
poſed to be the fineſt monument of antiquity now in the king- 
dom. The ditch, which ſurrounds it, was made by order of the 
Emperor Adrian in 124, who, for the better ſecurity of the 
place, alſo erected a tower towards the Welt : and in 305, Con- 
ſtantine Chlorus (father of Conſtantine the Great) built another 
handſome tower facing the town, ſome remains of both of which 
are (till viſible. | 

The Earl of Morton and Lancaſter (afterwards King John) in 
the reign of his brother Richard I. greatly enlarged the caltle, 
and erected the beautiful tower, now called the Gatehouſe. And 
here it was that he kept his court when Alexander II. of Scot- 
land, came to do homage for Cumberland and Huntingdon, 
which he held by knights ſervice from the Englith monarchs. 

Robert I. King of Scotland, in the reign of Edward II. 1322, 
marched into the Northern parts ot England, and laying waſte 
all before him, reduced the greateſt part of the town to aſhes, 
but it was ſoon after rebuilt in a more handſome manner. It 
was beautified and enlarged by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caiter, who builr a ſtrong tower on the upper part of the cattle, 
ſtill called John of Gaunt's-Chair, from whence there is a proſ- 


pect both extenſive and delighttul. 


This town is at preſent flouriſhing and populous, and the 
| inhabitants 
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incorporation, by which it is under the government of a mayor, 


by the mouth of the river Ken, which flows from Weſtmore- 


The town has a weekly- market on Monday; and is diſtant from 
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inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade to various parts of the 
continent. Many of the houſes are well built; but the town 
ing ſituated on a riſing ground, the ſtreets are rather narrow 
and irregular. - There 1s only one pariſh-church, which is 
ſituated on the top of the caſtle-hill. It is a handſome ſtructure, 
built in the form of a cathedral, and has a lofty tower, which” 
Is ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance. The cuſtom-houſe is a ſpacious | 
and convenient building; and-there is a handſome ſtone bridge 
over the river, conſiſting of five large arches, The town is a 
borough by preſcription, but King John granted it a charter of 


recorder, ſeven aldermen, two bailiffs, twelve capital burgeſſes, 
and twelve common burgeſſes, with a town-clerk and, other 
proper officers ; and the repreſentatives are choſen by the free- 
1 OTOIALR „ 

County -courts have been kept here ever ſince the reign of 
Edward III. and the aflizes are held in the hall ef the caſtle, 
the other parts of it being uſed as a jail both for felons and 
debtors. Geer the bench where the crown cauſes are tried, is 


written, in letters of gold, the following moſt beautiful and ex- 
preſſive ſentence. ' | ane , 


« Let judgment run down as water, and righteouſneſs as 
« a mighty fremd 


| Here was formerly ſeveral religious houſes, but they were all 
trifling ſtructures, and not any remains of them are now to be 


ſeen. "Lancafter has a weekly- market on Saturday, and is 


diſtant from London 234 miles. | 
At the diſtance of - 


cave at the foot of a mountain, into which the water of a large 
brook turns, after it has driven a mill. near the entrance. It 


continues its courſe about two miles under ground, and then, | 


pears at Carnford, a ſmall village in the road to Kendal in the | 
q endowed by Doctor Sandys, Archbiſhop of York in the reign of 


county of Weſtmoreland. 


HornsBy is paving ſituated on the banks of the river. | 

it has a good ſtone. bridge. It has ſtill the 
ruins of an ancient caſtle, built by one of the Stanleys, and was 
the ſeat of the Lord Monteagle, who diſcovered the plot called | 
Gunpowder-Treaſon. A part of this ſtructure was ſome years 


Lon, over whic 


ago repaired; and it is now the ſeat of Mr. Charteris, who has a 


large eſtate in the neighbourhood. Here was formerly a convent | 
# ſtructures, and the only public building worthy pf notice is the 


. church, which is a ſtately Gothic edifice, and contains ſeveral 


for monks of the Premonſtratenſian order, founded in the reign 
of King John ; but the whole of the building has been long ſince 
demoliſh 

market on Monday; and is diſtant from London 258 miles. 


North-Weſt of Hornby is a large village, called WAR TOx, | 
ſituated near a lake, where the people catch great quantities of | 
fiſh. It has an excellent free-ſchool, with a fine library, founded 


and endowed by Dr. Hutton, a native of that place, and Arch- 
biſhop of Vork in Queen Elizabeth's reign. - 
A road extends North-Weſt from this village to an arm of the 
ſea, which is croſſed to a diſtin and ſeparate part of the county, 
called Fourneſs, almoſt ſurrounded by Weſtmoreland, Cumber- 
land, and the Iriſh-Sea, In this diſtri& are ſeveral towns and 
villages. LEA 
CARTMEL, the firſt we ſhall mention, is ſituated between a 
cluſter of hills called Cartmel-Fells, at the diſtance of abqut 
fourteen miles from Lancaſter. 'The town, which has a harbour 
for ſmall veſſels, lies between two bays of the ſea, one formed 


land, and the other by the conflux of ſeveral ſmall rivers from 


town are three ſands, one named Ken-Sand, from the river 
Ken; another called Leven-Sand, from a river of the ſame 
name; and the third, on the like account, called Dudden- 
Sand. Theſe ſands, which travellers frequently paſs at low 
water, are very. dangerous, not only from the uncertainty of the 
tides, which are quicker or ſlower, as the winds blow more or 
leſs from the ſea, but from the many quickſands; and on this 
account there 1s a guide on horſeback appointed to each ſand for 
the ſafety of Rangers: oh f | 

Cartmel was formerly of ſome repute, but not having met 
with proper encouragement it fell to decay, and at preſent is a 
very poor town. In the reign of Henry II. the Earl of Pem- 
a 4 founded a convent here for canons of the order of St. 
Auguſtine, and endowed it with many valuable privileges. It. 
remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to 1421. 25s. The cloiſters and other parts 
of the building have. been long deſtroyed ; but the church till 
remains, and is uſed by the inhabitants as a place of worſhip. 


Weſtmoreland and Cumberland into the Iriſh-Sea. Near the | 


London 259 miles. | 


On a large bay about ſix miles to the Weſt of Cartmel is 
ſituated ULVEKkSTON, but it does not contain any thing re- 
markable, the houſes being mean ſtructures, and the ſtreets ir- 
regular and badly paved. The manor was granted to John 
Coupland, one of the heroic barons who fought at the battle of 
Durham, and took David, King of Scotland, priſoner in 1346. 
The town has a weekly-market on Monday; and is diſtant from 
London 265 miles. f | | 


n | out five miles fan Yancatict is a re- | 
markable natural curioſity, called Dunald-Mill-Hole, being a 


ed. The town, which is very ancient, has a weekly- | 


About three miles to the South-Weſt of Ulyerſton is ſituated 


22 


ä 


of more riches than many mitred abbies; for at the diſſo 


A — 3 as _ ”_ „ Y a G , ” 
DALTON, a poor decayed town, not containing any thing thay 
at. 


.merits the notice of a traveller. It has, however, a week] 


market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 25 1 miles, 
On the +; tags of Fourneſs was anciently a conte, 
nded by King Stephen, for monks of the Benedictine 0 ys 

t was endowed with many valuable ae 2a and was polſeſſ. 
of religious houſes, its annual revenues amounted to . 
Some parts of the walls are ſtill ſtanding, from which it 2.7“ 
to have been both ſpacious and magnificent. Ppears 
South of this promontory's extremity is a long iſland, cle, 


WANLEV, divided from the county by a ſmall arm of the lea, 


It is a very fertile ſpot, producing plenty of corn and excellent 


paſturage. It was given by King Stephen to the abbot of the 


efore-mentioned convent, on condition that he ſhould build a 
caſtle in it, and keep it properly garriſoned. The abbot, how. 


ever, neglecting to attend to this injunction, Henry IV. ſeized 


it, but reſtored it again to the convent on their promiſing to fulgy 
the original conditions. It was ſurrounded by a wall, of which 
there are ſtill large remains, as alſo of the caſtle itſelf, conſiſting of 


lofty pillars, ſpacious windows, noble arches, and ſubterraney 


vaults ; ſo that from the whole it muſt have been originally both 
ſpacious and beautiful. | 
To the South of Dalton, about two miles, is a village called 
GLEASTON, formerly remarkable for its caſtle, ſuppoſed to be 
built in the reign of Edward III. about 1340, to prevent the 
frequent inroads of the Scots into England. The Duke of Suffolk 
who was proprietor of it, being beheaded in the reign of Queen 
1 it became forfeited to the crown; but it now belongs tg 
the family of the Lowthers. From the ruins which are (ill let 
it . N to have been very ſtrong and ſpacious. ö 
HAwWESsHEAD the laſt town we ſhall mention in the diſtrig 
of Fourneſs, is a poor decayed place, not containing any public 
ſtructure that merits particular notice, except a handſome church, 
and an exceeding good free- ſchool. The latter was founded and 


Queen Elizabeth; and in it youth are qualified for the univerſity, 
there being ſeveral exhibitions for them in Queen's-College, 
Oxford, to ſupport them till they have taken their degrees. 
nes this diſtrict, and proceeding to the South from Lan- 
caſter, the firſt material place we come to is Ga RS TAN, a large, 
populous, but diſagreeable town, the ſtreets being very irregular, 
and in general exceeding dirty, 'The houſes are but mean 


handſome monuments. The town has a weekly-market on 
Thurſday ; and is diſtant from London 223 miles. | 
POULTON is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of a ſmall ſtream 
that falls into the Wire near the Iriſh-Sea; and the inhabitants 
carry on a conſiderable trade in taking fiſh, which they diſpoſe 
of to thoſe of the inland towns, and ſome are ſent by ſca to 
Liverpool. Indeed, the ſituation of this town is well calculated 
for a naval trade, but it has never been carried on to any material 


advantage, poſſibly on account of its being ſo near Liverpool, 


The town has a weekly-market on Monday; and is diſtant from 
London 229 miles. e | 
 KIRKHAM is a very neat town, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
North bank of the river Ribble, near its influx into the Iriſh- 
Sea. The church is a handſome Gothic ſtructure, built on an 
eminence, and from the church-yard is an extentive proſpect over 


the mountains and the ocean. Here is an excellent free- ſchool 


founded by one Mr. Colborn in 1674, and endowed with ſalaries 
for three maſters, who are to inſtru& youth in Latin and Greek, 
ſo as to qualify them for the univerſity. The firſt maiter is 
obliged to be in orders, and to preach a 3 once a month in 
the pariſh church. This town, though ſmall, has a weekly- 


market on Tueſday; and is diſtant from London 221 miles. 


PRESTON is a very old place, and was originally called Prieſt- 


Town (from whence the preſent name is a corruption) on ac- 


count of its inhabitants being chiefly of the religious order. It 


is a large, handſome town, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of 


the river Ribble, over which there is a good ſtone bridge. The 
ſtreets are very ſpacious, and many of the houſes exceeding 


elegant. In the principal ſtreet is the houſe of the Ear! of Derby, 


which makes a noble appearance; and the gardens belonging te 
it are laid out with great taſte. The church is a ſtately ſtructure, 
with a lofty tower, in which is a clock, and a ring of eight bells. 


No particular branch of trade is carried on by the inhabitants 


yet the town is generally full of people; for the ſituation being 
healthy and pleaſant, - thoſe of ſmall fortunes chooſe it as a place 
of retirement. Another reaſon to be given for its being ſo popi- 
lous, is, becauſe the Court of Chancery is held here for ti 
County-Palatine ; and the practice being different from that 0! 
the common law, there are always great numbers of attormes 
proctors, ſolicitors, and notaries. On the whole, this town 35 
preſent pne of the handſomeſt in the North of England; are 
beſides the buildings already mentioned, it has two charity-ſchoo 
for children of both ſexes, and ſeveral alms-houſes for dzcay* 
widows, 3 

Preſton was incorporated by Henry II. and it is under the 
government of a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, and ſewel- 
teen common- council, with a town-clerk and other prop 
officers. By the charter they are to hold a; Jubilee, cr, 2 ws 
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called, a Guild, once. every twenty years. It begins the laſt 
week in Auguſt, and continues one month, during which time 
all manner of public diverſions are exhibited, and people reſort 
t it from various parts of the kingdom. Preſton has three 
weekly-markets, held on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays ; 
and is diſtant from London 215 miles. 

Near Preſton is a large piece of ground called Marton-Lake, 
from its being formerly covered with water. It is about two 
miles in diameter, and eighteen in circumference; and was 
ſome years ago drained by Thomas Fleetwood, Eſq. which turned 

ceatly to his advantage, the ſoil being fat and muddy, mixed 
with marl. In it were found a or quantity of various kinds 
of fiſh ; but what 1s moſt extraordinary, there were found ſunk 
at the bottom eight canoes, each made of a ſingle tree like thoſe 
uſed by the Indians in America, and ſuppoſed to have been uſed 
by the ancient Britons for fiſhing. 

North-Eaſt of Preſton is a village called RiRHESTER. It 
is a place of great antiquity, and allowed by all antiquarians to 
have been one of the Roman towns. he military way to 
York may be traced from this place, and many antiquities have 
been dug up at it, ſuch as coins, pillars, ſtatues, altars, and 
funeral monuments. t 

In the neighbourhood of this village there is an ancient for- 
tiication, near which anchors, rings, and pieces of veſſels have 
been dug up, and it 1s called by the people Anchor-Hill. Near 
it are the remains of a deep drench, and it is generally ſuppoſed, 
that when the Romans were in Britain, a canal ran from this 
place to the ſea, in order to convey proviſions for the uſe of the 
garriſon. 5 

BLACKBORN is pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ſtream that falls 
into the Derwent: the town is ancient, but does not contain 


any thing that merits particular deſcription. The fields around 


it are very delightful, but being out of the high road it is ſeldom 
viſited by travellers. It has a weekly-market on Monday; and 
is diſtant from London 203 miles. | | 


CHARLEY, otherwiſe CHORLEY, is pleaſantly ſituated on a 


ſmall ſtream that falls into the Yarrow; but though a very neat 
town, it does not contain any thing remarkable. The weekly- 
market is on Tueſday ; and the town is diſtant from London 
208 miles. | | 

ORMSEIRK is ſituated near the river Douglas. The ſtreets 
are well paved, and the houſes exceeding neat ; but it is a ſmall 
town, and does not contain any public ſtructure that merits 
particular deſcription. It has a weekly-market on Tueſday ; 
and is diſtant from London 205 miles. | 

Not far from Ormſkirk is a village called LATHA M, famous 
for a mineral ſpring, which in former times was reſorted to b 
great numbers of people. It was in this place that the Counteſs 
of Derby, whoſe ſeat was in the neighbourhood, ſuſtained a 
ſevere ſiege againſt the army of the parliament in the laſt cen- 
tury ; nor did ſhe ſurrender, till overpowered by numbers, and 
diſtreſſed for proviſions. 

To the South of Latham is a village called Upyzr-HoLLanD, 
famous in former times for a convent of Benedictine monks, 
founded in the reign of Edward IT. by Walter, Biſhop of Litch- 
held. It remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when 
Its annual revenues amounted to 61]. Great part of the church 
and cloiſters are ſtill ſtanding, from the appearance of which an 
idea may be formed of its original grandeur. 

Wican is pleaſantly ſituated on the ſmall river Douglas, 
over which there is a good ſtone bridge. The ſtreets are paved 
with [mall pebbles, and many of the honſes are exceeding hand- 
ſome. The church is a magnificent Gothic ſtructure, and con- 
tains ſeveral ancient monuments. The inhabitants carry on a 
great manufactory in making blankets, rugs, checks, and cover- 
lets. The town, which is large and populous, was made a 


corporation by Queen Elizabeth, which was confirmed by let- 


ters patent from Charles II. The government is veſted in a 
mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, two bailiffs, a town-clerk, 
and other proper officers. The members are choſen by the free- 
men in general; and the mayor is the returning-officer. Wigan 
has two weekly-markets, held on Mondays and Fridays ; and 1s 
diſtant from London 195 miles. 

Near Wigan is a village called HA ICH, ſituated on a lofty 
mountain, from whence, on a clear day, may be ſeen the Iſle 
of Man, and parts of twelve different counties. 

The greateſt curioſity in the neighbourhood of Wigan is the 
Burning- Well, ſo called, becauſe the water appears as if boiling, 
and from it ĩſſues a ſulphurous ſcent. When a candle, or lighted 
match, is put to the water, it burns like brandy, or other fpiritu- 
ous liquors, and the flame may be ſometimes ſeen for ſeveral 
hours. The moſt rational reaſon that can be given for this 
ſtrange phænomenon is, that the ground is impregnated with 
ſulphur, and being confined, when the vapours iſſue, the warmth 
communicates its influence to the water, and operates in the 
manner before mentioned. 

LivereooOL is a flouriſhing, populous, and large town, fitu- 
ated at the influx of the river Merſey into the ſea. It appears 


'to have been very inconliderable in former times, and is ſcarce 


mentioned in hiſtory, except when Prince Rupert took it by 
ſtorm, during the civil-wars in the reign of Charles I. as he 
was marching to the relief of that illuſtrious heroine the Counteſs 
of Derby, at that time beſieged in Latham-Houſe by the par- 
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liament forces. The town, however, has ſo increaſed in trade 
ſince the commencement of the preſent century, that it is now 
ſaid to be the greateſt ſea- port in Fopladd. except London, being 
thought to exceed even the city of Briſtol. The merchants 
here trade to all parts, except Turkey and the Eaſt-Indies; but 
their moſt beneficial trade is to Guinea and the Weſt-Indies, by 
which many have acquired conſiderable wealth, 

Liverpool, during the laſt war, carried on more foreign trade 
than any town in England, and ſuch is the ſtate of it at this 
time, that there are upwards of ſixteen hundred veſſels cleared 
from the port every year to different parts of the world. Here 
are ſeveral conſiderable manufactories, particularly one for ſail- 
cloth, two for preparing filk, one for china-ware, ſeveral pot- 
houſes, which make very fine ware, ſome ſalt works, ſeveral 
glaſs-houſes, and a number of brewers, ſome of whom brew 
large quantities to ſend abroad. The town contains near 7000 
houſes, from which ſome notion may be formed of the great 
number oi inhabitants. Many of the buildings are formed in 
the moſt elegant manner, but the ſtreets are narrow, and the 
town is ſo badly ſupplied with freſh water, that it is brought on 
horſeback from wells at a conſiderable diſtance ; and many of 
the inns pay from go to 4ol. a year for the ſupply of it. 

'The town was. once in the pariſh of Walton, but is now 
e from it by act of parliament, yet pays to the rector of 

alton 408. per annum. There are five churches in the town, 
namely, St. Nicholas's, St. Peter's, St. George's, St. Thomas's, 
and St. Paul's. | 

There are alſo meetings for Independents, Anabaptiſts, 
Quakers, Methodiſts, and Preſbyterians. One of them belong- 
ing to the latter is called the Octagon, from the form of the 
building. Within it is an organ, and they uſe a liturgy different 
from that of the eſtabliſhed church. ä 

The Exchange is a noble ſtructure, built of white ſtone, in 
the form of a ſquare, and round it are piazzas, where the mer- 
chants aſſemble to tranſact buſineſs. Above it are the mayor's- 
offices, the ſeſſions-hall, the council- chamber, and two elegant 
ball-rooms. The expence of erecting this building amounted 
to g0,000]. The cuſtom-houſe is ſituated near the harbour, and 
is a handſome and convenient ſtructure. Here are ſeveral chari- 
table foundations, among which is an excellent grammar-ſchool 
well endowed, and many of the youth taught in it have exhibi- 
tions in the univerſities. The Infirmary, or Sailors-Hoſpital, is 
a large edifice of brick and ſtone, ſituated on a hill, in a very 
pleaſant, airy ſituation, at a ſmall diſtance from the town. 

In the town is a chaxity-ſchool, ſupported by voluntary con- 
tributions, for fifty boys and twelve girls, who are not only 
clothed and educated, but alſo provided with food and lodging: 
likewiſe ſeveral alms-houſes for the widows of ſeamen, and an 
excellent workhouſe. There are alſo three large and commodious 
docks for building ſhips, which are properly ſecured by iron gates. 

Liverpool received its charter of incorporation from King 
John; but its privileges have been confirmed and enlarged by 
ſucceeding monarchs. Tt is under the government of a mayor, 
recorder, and an unlimited number of aldermen, two bailiffs, a 
common- council of forty of the principal inhabitants, with a 
town-clerk and other proper officers. All the freemen of the 
town enjoy this ſingular privilege, that they are alſo free of the 
city of Briſtol, which is of great advantage to thoſe whoſe cir- 
cuinſtances oblige them to ſettle in that city. This town has a 
weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 202 
miles. | | 

PRESCOT 1s a very agreeable town, though ſmall, ſituated a 
little to the Eaſt of Liverpool. It conſiſts of one broad open 
ſtreet, well paved, and being on the high road from Liverpool 
to Mancheſter, has ſeveral good inns. It has a handſome 
market-place, and the church is a very neat ſtructure, but it 
does not contain any thing remarkable. The town has a weckly- 
market on Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London 194 miles. 

NEWTON, which is an ancient borough by preſcription, con- 
tains a great number of houſes, but they are in general exceed- 
ing mean. The only buildings in the place worthy of notice 
are, a charity- ſchool, founded in 1707 by one Mr. Hornby, 
where the children of the poor are educated, and allowed a 
dinner every ſchool-day; and an hoſpital where ten boys and 
ten girls are®provided with all the neceſſaries of life till they are 


fourteen years of age, when they are bound out apprentices to 


trades. The town has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is 
diſtant from London 188 miles. 

Not far from Newton is a place called LEICOGH, which was 
once a conſiderable town; but it is now ſo reduced, that it con- 
tains only a few houſes, and has not either a fair or market. 

WARRINGTON is a populous town, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
river Merſey, over which there is a handſome {tone bridge. The 
ſtreets are well paved, there being plenty of ſtones in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and many of the houſes are exceeding elegant. 

The town, though large, is not incorporated, but governed 
by the juſtices of peace, and four conſtables, It has only one 
pariſh, church, beſides a ſpacious and elegant chapel of eaſe, 
which was erected a few years ago. The inhabitants carry on 
a conſiderable trade in various manufactories, particularly the 
making ſail-cloth, in return for which article, it is ſaid, they 
receive, upon an average, at leaſt 70, oool. per annum. The 
other manufactories are, a large houſe for ſmelting copper ore; 
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Altar dedicated to Bellona by the commander of the third legion, 


containing a great number of handſome and elegant houſes; 
and many of the ſtreets are very ſpacious. 


ports a number of vaſes. Its tower alſo makes a neat and agree- 
able 1 © er ae and the whole building is ſeen to great advan- | 
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a glaſs-houſe, both for bottles and flint-glaſs; a ſugar-houſe; and 
a brewery, for exportation, the beer of which is excellent: and 


in the neighbourhood is a fine linen manufactory of huckabacks,. || 


of which it is, ſaid are ſold weekly at the market at leaſt 
Zool. worth. | | | 
In this town is an excellent free grammar-ſchool well endowed, 
in which many youths, both from London and the Weſt-Indies, 
have received their education: and a few years ago was erected 
a large and elegant building. as an academy for the education of 
youth in all branches of literature, which is carried on by ſeve- 
ral maſters, under the direction of many gentlemen of fortune in 
the neighbourhood, by whom the charity is ſupported. Here are 
alſo two charity-ſchools, : one of which twenty-four boys are 
clothed and educated, and when bound out apprentices have each 
a Bible, a Common-Prayer-Book, and a ſuit of clothes. The 
other charity-ſchool, which is for twenty-ſix boys, was founded 
and endowed by one Mr. Waterſon, who procured the money by 
thewing a dancing horſe to the people in various parts of the 
country. Warrington has a good weekly-market on Wedneſ- 
day; and is diſtant from London 18g miles. : 
ot far from Warrington is a ſmall village called WinwiCK, 
where Oſwald, King of Northumberland, had a palace ; but the 
whole of the building has been long ſince entirely deſtroyed. 
MANCHESTER 1s a*town of great importance, ſituated near 
the conflux of the rivers Irk and Irwell, 4 ag three miles North 
of the Merſey. It was one of the Roman military ſtations, 
called Mancunium, and there are ſtill to be ſeen ſeveral of their 
camps and other ancient monuments, particularly one called the 
Giant's-Caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been raiſed in the time of the 
Emperor Severus. It ſtands in a field near the banks of a ſmall 
ſtream, about half a mile from the town; and in 1612, as ſome 
labourers were digging, they found ſeveral ſtones, particularly an 


whoſe head-quarters were then at York. 
- Mancheſter at preſent is a large, populous, well-built town, 


Here are three pariſh-churches, the oldeſt of which, dedicated 
to St. Mary, is collegiate, pon, one of thoſe that eſcaped the 
common fate of religious houſes in the reign of Henry VIII. 
It is a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, with an exceeding fine choir, the 
roof of which is curiouſly carved, and in the tower is a clock, 
which ſhews the age of the moon, and a ring of good bells. 
This church is under the direction of a warden and five fellows, 
with two chaplains, four ſinging men, and four choriſters. 
There is another Gothic church, in which are ſeveral ancient 
monuments; but the building does not merit particular notice. 

St. Anne's is a modern ſtructure, erected in an elegant 
taſte, and adorned with pilaſters, two ranges of ſemicircular 
windows, and a handſome baluſtrade round the top, which ſup- 


tage, by its forming one ſide of St. Anne's-Square, Which is en- 
compaſſed on every other ſide with very handſome houſes. Be- ; 
ſides the churches, there are ſeveral handſome meeting-houſes for 
Proteſtant-Diſſenters, of which there are great numbers in this 
town; and the whole of the inhabitants are eſtimated at 50, ooo. 
The exchange is a handſome modern ſtructure, built on an 
exceeding good plan, and adorned with pilaſters of the Ionic 
order. The ſtone bridge over the Irwell is ſupported by lofty 
arches, on account of the frequent ſwellings of the river, which 
would otherwiſe be apt greatly to damage it. 

In Mancheſter are ſeveral excellent charitable foundations, 
among which is a noble hoſpital, founded by Henry Chatham, Eſq.” 
in the reign of Charles IT. and incorporated by that prince, for 
forty poor boys ; but by the good management of the truſtees in 
improving the eſtate, the number is augmented to ſixty. Near 
the hoſpital is a ſchool, where the boys are inſtructed; and in it 
is a library of ſeveral thouſands of valuable books. An annual 
ſum of one hundred pounds was left by the founder for purcha- 
ſing new books; and the librarian has a handſome ſalary. The 
boys are clothed, decently boarded, inſtructed in reading, writing, 
and accounts, and when fourteen years of age are bound out 
apprentices to reputable tradeſmen. The free-ſchool, where 

outh are qualified for the univerſity, is reckoned one of the beſt 
in the North of England. It was founded by Doctor Hugh Old- 


ham, Biſhop of Exeter, and a native of this place, in 1519, and 


endowed” with very ample revenues, for the ſupport of three 


maſters, who have genteel apartments to reſide in, and ſalaries 


ſufficient to procure all the neceſſaries and conveniences of life. 
The miſter and fellows of Corpus-Chriſti-College in Oxford 


are its governors, and there are exhibitions in that ſociety for the 


children of ſix years old. 


and the filk manufactory has ariſen to ſo flouriſhing a ſtate 281 
be little inferior to that carried on in the metropolis. _ * 
Here are likewiſe made all forts of cotton checked hand 
kerchiefs, and many other articles; and it is almoſt incredible A 
think what prodigious numbers of people are employed, even 
Ihe greateſt advantage to Mancheſter, however, and that 
which ae Dey. the notice of a traveller, is the inlang 
navigation, formed by the ingenious projection and unwear: 
aſbdviry of the Duke of Beidoewatce, ee e 
This nobleman having ſome valuable coal-mines near the 
river Merſey, applied to parliament, in 1758, for an act to make 
a navigable canal from a village called Waſely to Salford, near 
Mancheſter; but this proving ineffectual, he was obliged to ap. 
ply for liberty to alter the courſe of the canal, and to extend 
to a village called Longford-Bridge. He alſo procured leave to 
make a navigable canal acroſs the river Merſey. 5 
About ſeven miles from Mancheſter, at the foot of a moun. 
tain, his grace has cut a large baſon, capable of holding all his 
boars; and near it is a great. reſervoir, that ſerves to ſuppl 
his canals with water, when the ſeaſon is dry. He has allo cut 
a. ſubterraneous paſſage through the mountain, to convey the 
coals from the mines, which is performed by means of flat bot. 
tom boats, which, to the amazement of every body who viſits 
the place, fail under the baſis of the mountain, in five feet depth 
of water, and the whole is carried on three miles in extent, 
The foot-paſſage on each ſide of the canal is ſecured by a rail, 
extending to above 1000 yards in length. On each fide of the 
arch are niches, through which light is conveyed down from the 
top of the mountain, which in ſome places is thirty-ſeven yards 
perpendicular, and beſides the benefit of light conveyed through 


ſcholars, to enable them to finiſh their ſtudies. There are alſo 
three charity-ſchools for children of both ſexes, all of whom are 
educated and clothed. 

The manufactures and trade, particularly in all ſorts of cotton, 
carried on in this opulent town, are inconceivable. They have 


made ſuch improvements in theſe various articles of late years, 


that their cotton velvets are now in great eſteem all over Egrope, 
and they export prodigious quantities to the different ports in the 
Mediterranean, where they are in greater repute than thoſe made 
at Genoa, and other parts of Italy. Within theſe few years they 
have invented a loom, that works twenty-four laces at once; 


theſe artificial apertures, they are alſo of great uſe in preventing 
the ſtagnation of the air, which would otherwiſe be attended 
with fatal conſequences to the workmen, and render the arduous 
undertaking fruitleſs. | | | 

The method of conveying the coals from the pits to the boats 
is as follows : The ground where the pits are being on an aſcent, 
the coals are put into a flat carriage, with low wheels, that will 
hold about a ton, and puſhed down to the ſide of the canal 
by one man, the paſſage on each fide being ſecured by a rail, 
ſo that they are inſtantly ſhot into the boats. From the mouth 
of this ſubterraneous canal, the boats are drawn by one horſe 
each, along the other canal to «Mancheſter, where the coals 
are ſold to the inhabitants. Near the mouth of this canal 
are curious mills for grinding corn; one of which drives three 
{tones at once, and by means of theſe the poor working people 
are ſupplied. The canal leading to Mancheſter is broad enough 
to permit the boats to paſs each other, or two to go a-brealt, 

and on each fide are exceeding good roads for thoſe who travel on 

foot. That no complaints might be made by the people ot the 
county, the duke has cauſed bridges to be thrown over the canal, 
ſo that the communication with thoſe on the oppolite ſide is not 
impeded. | 

Over the river Irwell, near Barton-Bridge, the duke has ereQcd 
a curiolity that excites the admiration of travellers even more 
than any of thoſe already mentioned. He has conſtructed three 
lofty ſtone arches, ſecured on each ſide with ſtrong ſtone wall, 
by means of which the boats paſs, while others are failing under- 
neath. The heighth from the canal to the river below, is titty 
feet, and at proper diſtances ſluices are made to let out ſuch water 
as is not neceſſary. Another canal on the ſame plan is cut from 
this to Waterford, where it crofſes a deep marſhy ground, on 
{tone arches eighty feet high, and a little further it crotks 
the Merſcy in the ſame ſurpriſing manner. On the whole, this 
is one of the molt ſtupendous works that human genius could 
ever invent; and we may venture to affirm, that the whole tour 
of Europe will not preſent the traveller with a production of an 
either ſo uſeful or ſo elegantly formed. 

This town gives the title of duke to the noble family of Mon- 
tague ; but though it is in every reſpect ſo conſiderable a place, i 
does not fend one member to parliament. It has three week!j- 
markets, held on Tueſdays, Thurſdays, and Saturdays; and is 
| diſtant from London 182 miles. ; 

SALFORD being ſeparated only from Mancheſter by the river 
Irwell, is therefore conſidered as one of its branches. Ihe 
houſes are mean ſtructures, and chiefly inhabited by the poore! 
. lort of people; but the church is a itately Gothic itructuis 
with a handſome ſquare tower, terminated by a ſpire that is ve! 
lofty. 

BoLTON, though ſmall, is a very agreeable town, and hs 
been long famous for its manufactories of fuſtians, ſhalloons, a0! 
other cloths. The houſes in general are neat, and being fituat 
on the high road from Liverpool to Leeds, there are ſeveral go 


inns. It has a weekly. market on Monday; and is diſtant fran 
London 195 miles. | | 
Bukr is a large town, agreeably ſituated on the banks of ts 
river Irwell, at the foot of fome lofty mountains. The inhab 
tants, who are numerous, carry on a conſiderable trade in “. 
manufacturing of woollen cloths, particularly flannels, bays, 20s 
blankets; but the houſes are very mean, nor is the place mt! 
frequented, except by thoſe who come to purchaſe goods. [ts 
town has a weekly-market on Thurſday ; and is diſtant fo 
London 183 miles. 
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RocHDALE is ſituated in a valley, on the banks of a ſmall 
ſtream called the Roche. It is exceeding populous, and the in- 
babitants carry on a great trade in munufacturing of woollen 
cloth. The houſes in general are very neat, and the ſtreets well 

ved; but there are not any public ſtructures that merit parti- 
cular deſcription. The living, which is only a vicarage, is 
valued at 70ol. per annum; and is in the gift of the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. The town has a good weekly- market on Tueſ- 
day; and is diſtant from London 169 miles. 

HASELINGDON is ſituated in the moſt romantic manner, at the 
foot of ſeveral ſteep mountains, with precipices ſeemingly hang- 
ing over the houſes. ; It is, however, a {mall and poor town, 
not containing any thing that merits the notice of a traveller. 
The weekly-market 1s on Wedneſday ; and the town is diſtant 
from London 195 miles. 


BURNLEY 1s a pleaſant town on the banks of a ſmall ſtream, 


or brook, that is nameleſs, about eight miles to the North-Eaſt 
of Haſlingdon. Its ſituation is exceeding delightful, and being 
on the high-road to Leeds, it has ſeveral good inns. The 
weekly-market is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from 
London 207 miles. 

At different periods many Roman coins have been found in the 
neighbourhood of this town, particularly a few years ago, when 
ſome were diſcovered of copper, which ſeemed to have been 
{truck during the reign of the Emperor Honorius. 

CLITHERO is ſituated at the foot of a lofty mountain, near 
the banks of the river Ribble, and was famous, in former times, 
for a caſtle, built in the reign of Henry II. Some parts of this 
ancient building ſtill remain, particularly one of the towers, 
from the whole of which it appears to have been originally 
a ſpacious and magnificent ſtructure. The town, which 1s very 


ancient, contains only poor mean buildings, moſtly covered with 


thatch ; but the river and fields in the neighbourhood afford many 
delightful ſcenes. It is a borough by preſcription, and has en- 
joyed the privilege of ſending members to parliament ever ſince 
the original ſummons. The government is veſted in two bailiffs, 
who are choſen annually at the court-leet of the manor. The 
weekly-market is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from 
London 213 miles. | 

A convent was founded in the reign of Henry II. for monks 
of the Ciſtertian order, at WHALEY, a large village near Clithero; 
and, in latter times, it received many benefactions, as appears 
from the annual ſtate of its revenues, which at the diſſolution of 
religious houſes amounted to 5511. Great part of this ſtately 
ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, having been converted into dwelling- 


houſes. 


COLN, the laſt town we ſhall mention in this county, is ſitu- 
ated a little to the South-Eaſt of Clithero, on the borders of 
Yorkſhire. It is a place of very great antiquity, and ſuppoſed 
to have been a Roman ſtation during the wars with the Brigan- 
tes; becauſe not only coins, but many other antiquities, have 
been dug up at different periods. There are not at preſent any 
remains of a camp near the place; but theſe might have been de- 
ſtroyed during the wars with the Britons, Saxons, Picts, and Scots. 

The town 1s pleaſantly ſituated, but contains only a few houſes 


covered with thatch; and the church is a low mean ſtructure. 


The inhabitants are chiefly employed in making woollen cloths, 
eſpecially the coarſer ſorts, which they ſell at the neighbouring 
fairs. The weekly-market is on Wedneſday ; and the town 
is diſlant from London 215 miles. 3 


| 
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BIOGRAPHICAL HisTORY OF THis County. 


EpwarD Sanpys, a learned and pious divine, was born 
at Hawkſhead in this county in 1519. He was firſt inſtructed 
by a private tutor, and afterwards finiſhed his ſtudies in Catha- 


rine-Hall, Cambridge, where he took his degrees, and entered 


into orders. After being advanced to ſeveral livings by Ed- 
ward VI. he was choſen vice-chancellor of the univerſity of 
Cambridge; but being zealous in promoting the Reformation, 
and having joined the party of Lady Jane Gray, he was appre- 
hended, and Ra $a 

friends at court, in a ſhort time he procured his enlargement; 
but finding he was not ſafe in England he went abroad, and re- 


mained at Franckfort in Germany, till the acceſſion of Queen, 


Elizabeth, when he returned to England, and was promoted to 
the biſhopric of Worceſter. He was afterwards advanced to the 
archbiſhopric of York, and in both ſtations diſcharged his duty 
zealouſly. This learned prelate died on the 10th of July 1588, 
in the ſixty-ninth year of his age; and was buried in the cathe- 
dral at York, where a handſome monument is erected to his 
memory. | | 

Dr. 8 BAN C ROT, was born near Mancheſter in this 
county in 1545. He received his firſt education from a private 
tutor, and afterwards finiſhed his ſtudies in Jeſus-College, Ox- 
ford, where he took his degrees, and entered into orders. In a 
few months after he had taken his degrees, Sir Chriſtopher Hat- 
ton, high-chancellor of England, appointed him one of the 
chaplains to Queen Elizabeth, by whom he was promoted to the 
biſhopric of London, in which ſtation he continued till the death 
of Dr. Whitgift, when he was tranſlated to the metropolitan ſee 
of Canterbury. 

'This divine had the moſt rigid and bigotted notions of church- 


power that ever were entertained by any Proteſtant biſhop, except 


Laud; and it appears, that above ſix hundred of the clergy 
in his province, all eminent preachers and pious men, were either 
impriſoned or baniſhed, for no other crime, but that of finding 
fault with ſome of the ceremonies. He died at Lambeth in 1610. 

Ba RTON BooTH, one of the moſt celebrated actors of his 
time, was deſcended from a very ancient and honourable family, 
and born in this county in 1681. He received his education 
in Weſtminſter-School, under the famous Dr. Buſby, who 


having, with his uſual ſagacity, diſcovered the bent of Booth's 


genius, was ſo far from repreſling, that he ſeemed rather to en- 
courage it. He was originally intended for the church ; but his 


paſſion for the ſtage being too ſtrong for the reſtraints of parental 


authority, he eloped from ſchool at the age of ſeventeen, went 
over to Ireland, and appeared on the theatre in that kingdom. 
In 1701 he returned to England, and was recommended to Mr. 


Betterton, then manager of Drury-Lane theatre. That gentle- 


man readily engaged him, and generouſly gave him all the aſſiſtance 
in his power towards perfecting him in the theatrical line. 
The firſt capital part he performed was that of Maximus in the 


tragedy of Valentinian, when he was received with great applauſe; 


and proceeding gradually through ſeveral inferior characters, he 
roſe at length, in 1712, to the part of Cato, which, next to 
that of Othello, was always conſidered as his maſter- piece. 

In 1713 he was, by the intereſt of Lord Bolingbroke, admitted 
one of the managers of Drury-Lane theatre, and after having 
continued, for the ſpace of twenty years, at the head of his pro- 
feſſion, he died on the 10th of May 1733, univerſally lamented. 
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The ROADS in the County of Lancaſter have been already noticed in our Lift of thoſe of 
Cumberland, except the following. 
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ly by the ſword, as he did the kingdom of England; that 
_—_ was to exerciſe as abſolute an authority over the lives and 
5 nes of the inhabitants of the county, as the king did over 
the reſt of the iſland. ok is 

This was the nature of counties-palatine, or, as they are 
called in the civil-laws, Regalities ; and they took their riſe about 
the decline of the Roman empire, when it was found neceſſary 
to inveſt ſome of the great oflicers with ſuperior power to repel 
the invaſions of the barbarians; From this practice, which was 
ijmitated by latter, ages, a cuſtom aroſe that at length became 
dangerous to the crown, and was obliged to be reduced by many . 
different ſtatutes, in order to eſtabliſh the regal dignity, and 

omote the liberties of the people. They are called palatine, 
2 their having been given by the Romans to the counts of 
the palace; and although there are ſtill many of them in France, 
Italy, and Germany, yet there are not at preſent any in England, 
except Cheſhire and Durham by preſcription, and Lancaſter 
created by act of parliament in the reign of Edward III. in 
favour of his fourth ſon, John, commonly called John of Gaunt. 
Lancaſter and Durham have ſtill courts of chancery, and Cheſ- 
ter has a court of exchequer ; but in all other things 39 are 
equally ſubjected to the Jaws as the other counties in England. 
The king's' writ- runs into all, but it muſt be endorſed for 
Cheſter by the chief juſtice, and for Durham and Lancaſter by 
the chancellors of their reſpective principalities. 

The air of Cheſhire is ſerene and healthy, but proportion- 
ably colder than in thoſe ſituated in the more Southern parts of 
the iſland. The country, in general, is flat and open, though 
it riſes into hills on the borders of Staffordſhire and Derbyſhire, 
and contains ſeveral foreſts, two of which, called Delamere and 
Macclesfield, are of conſiderable extent. The peninſula, be- 
rween the influx of the rivers Dee and Merſey, lies very low, 
and being ſwampy, the inhabitants are frequently afflicted with 
agues. Ihe foil, in 33 is naturally rich, and its fertility 
is conſiderably increaſed by great quantities of excellent marl, 
with which it is manured. Crops of the moſt excellent wheat, 
and other grain, grow in many parts, particularly thoſe which 
are low and level; and the paſture lands are not exceeded by any 
in this kingdom. . | 

Like the bogs of Ireland, the moſles here yield plenty of 
turf, and Jarge fir trees are ſometimes found buried in them, 
which the poor people ſplit, and uſe inſtead of candles. "Theſe 
moſſy tracks conſiſt of a kind of moorith boggy earth, and are 
diſtinguiĩſned into white, grey, and black, from the colour of the, 
turf, The white motles are compages of the leaves, ſeeds, 
flowers, ſtalks and roots of herbs, plants and ſhrubs. The grey 
conſiſt of the ſame ſubſtances in a higher degree of putre- 
faction; and the black only differ by their perfect putrefaction. 
The grey is harder and more ponderous than the white ; 
and the black is cloſer and more bituminous than either. Square 
ieces of theſe moſſes are cut out in the ſhape of bricks, and 
1 laid in the ſun to dry, are then called turfs, and uſed for 
firing. . | : 

Chemie is well watered by rivers, the principal of which are, 
the Merſey, the Weaver, and the Dee. 

The Merſey, which riſes in Lancaſhire, enters this county, 
and running North-Weſt, falls into the Iriſh ſea, near the ex- 


tremity of the peninſula, 


The Weaver riſing in Shropſhire, runs about twenty miles 
from South to North ; and making an angle at Northwich, 
turns Welt, and falls into the North creek of the peninſula. 

The Dee riſes near Bala in Merionethſhire, and running 
North- Eaſt through Denbighſhire, divides Cheſhire from North- 
Wales, and falls into the ſea at the Southern extremity of the 
peninſula. - | 4 ; 

All theſe rivers produce all forts of freſh-water fiſh in great 
abundance; and in the Dee are caught great numbers of ſalmon, 
equal in goodneſs to any in the kingdom. TT. 

This county, beſides the natural productions already mention- 
ed, is particularly famous for its fait and cheeſe, which, per- 
haps, are not to be equalled by any other diſtri of the ſame 
ſize in the univerſe. The cheeſe is known and eſteemed in 
moſt parts of Europe, and is much ſuperior to what 1s brought 
from Parma in Italy, as this great kingdom is to that petty, in- 
ſignificant ſtate. The falt here is not made from ſea- water as 
in other parts of the kingdom, but from ſalt ſprings, the chief 
of which riſe at Northwich and Middlewich. The pits in 
which the ſprings iſſue are ſeldom more than four yards deep, 
and never more than ſeven. In two places in Namptwich the 
{prings break out in the meadows, and deſtroy the graſs; and a 
alt liquor oozing through the earth, makes it ſwampy for a 
conſiderable diſtance. Moſt of theſe ſprings are above thirty 
miles from the ſea, and chiefly near the banks of the Weaver ; 
but ſome are found more to the South, near a little ſtream called 
the Dan. The water at the bottom of the ſprings is ſo exceſſive 
cold, that the workmen are not able to {tay in them above half 
an hour, without the aſſiſtance of ſpirituous liquors, even in the 
warmeſt weather. | | | 

The manufacturing of the ſalt is thus performed: the water 
is conveyed from the ſalt-ſprings to the watch-houſes (as they 
are called) by troughs, and then received into large caſks fixed 


made for keeping it warm, during which women, with wooden 
No. 53. | 2 


| 


in the ae from hence it is put into the leads, and a fire 


rakes, gather the ſalt as it ſettles to the bottom. After this it is 
put into ſalt barrows, a kind of wicker baſkets in the ſhape of a 
lugar-loaf reverſed, that the water dropping from it may leave 


the ſalt dry; and in this thape it is ſent to various parts of this 


iſland. 

Cheſhire is ſo fertile a county, that in every part of it pro- 
viſions are in the greateſt plenty; but it is ſurpriſing to think, 
that notwithſtanding this county joins to Walcs, yet the man- 
ners of the people are as different as if they lived an hundred miles 
diſtant. , The only reaſon to be aſſigned for this, is the natural 
relervedneſs of the Welſh, who ſeldom form an intercourſe 
with ſtrangers, which certainly, contributes, very much towards 
poliſhing the minds, and enlarging the ſentiments of mankind. 


A DescrieTivE AccounT OF. THE City, BOROUGHS, 
CORPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


CHESTER City, the capital of the county, is à place of very 
great antiquity, and a biſhop's ſee. It was one of the principal 


{tations of the Romans, and, indeed, both under the Saxons, and 


after the Conqueſt, it was, as it {till continues, a place of great 
repute, _ curious antiquities have been dug up at different 


periods, from ſome of which we are informed, that the twentieth 


legion was ſtationed here in the reign of Galba, and continued 
during the reigns of ſome of the ſucceeding emperors. In 1658, 
as ſome workmen were digging for the foundation of a houſe in 
Foreſt-Street, they diſcovered a curious altar, from an in- 
ſcription on which it appeared to have belonged to the twentieth 
legion; and near it were burnt bones, with ſome inſtruments 
uſed in ſacrifice. | | 
In that part of the city called Bridge-Street, in a cellar be- 
longing to one of the inns, are ſtill the remains of a Roman hot 


bath, of an oblong. form, with a flat roof, ſupported by ſmall 
ſtone pillars, over each of which is a Roman tile, but ſo black, 


by being confined under-ground, and from the ſteam that muſt 
have ariſen from the bath, that it has the appearance of black 
marble. 1 | 

This city is firſt mentioned by Ptolemy, and after him by 
Antoninus, as a place of great ſtrength ; and we are told that the 
twentieth legion was ſtationed here, in order to check the con- 
tinual incurſions of the Ordovices, who did not ſubmit to the 
Roman yoke for many years after. When the Romans left the 
iſland it was taken from the Britons by the Saxons of Mercia, 


who kept poſſeſſion of it till Egbert united the Heptarchy under 


— “T P, — —— — —“LT— ͥ ͤ ũ ꝓͤ— —— —— ͤr᷑ü w 


one government. While King Edgar kept his court here in the 
10th century, the King of Scotland, the Prince of Northum- 
berland, the King of Man, with all the Welſh princes, the 


whole being eight in number, came to do homage to him; and 


to ratify their loyalty and humility to their lord paramount, they 
rowed his pleaſure-boat, like ſo many bargemen, on the river Dee. 

The city has ſuffered much in the different wars carricd on by 
the contending parties in this iſland. - The kings of Northum- 
berland, and the Pagan Danes, ravaged it in their turns ; but it 
always aroſe with ſuperior luſtre out of its ruins, and according 
to Doomſday- Book, it appears, that at the Conqueſt it paid 
tribute for fifty hides of land, ſeven mint-maſters, and forty 
houſes. When the civil- wars broke out in the laſt century, Lord 
Byron ſeized it for the king, and placed a conſiderable garriſon 


in it, which held out till the want of proviſions obliged them to 


— 


. d  — 


ſurrender. 

Cheſter is at preſent a very flouriſhing and populous place. It 
is built in a ſquare ſorm, ſurrounded by lofty walls, with walks 
on the upper part, from whence there is an extenſive proſpect 
over the neighbouring country. Four long ſtreets meet in the 
centre of the city, and the end of each, facing the cardinal 
points, is terminated by an ancient gate; ſo that the whole may 
be ſaid to form an exact croſs. The conſtruction of the houſes 
is very remarkable: they are in general large and ſpacious, but 
have before them what the inhabitants call Rows. Theſe are a 
kind of piazza even with the brit fioors, in which the people may 
walk from one part of the town to the other without being ex- 
poſed to the weather, and at proper diſtances there are flights of 
ſteps to deſcend into the ſtreets. But this mode of building is 


attended wit! great inconvenience, the thops being ſo dark that 


it is impoſſible for thoſe who purchaſe goods to form a proper 
idea of their goodneſs. 

This city was the ſeat of a biſhop under the Mercian kings, 
but the juriſdiction ſeems not to have been confined as at preſent, 
for ſometimes the biſhop reſided here, and ſometimes at Litch- 
held. From the beginning of the reign of Henry I. the biſhops 
of Litchfield and Cheſter ſeem to have reſided chiefly in the rich 
abbey of Coventry, where they poſſeſſed thoſe enjoyments which 
were naturally connected with a monaſtic life. There was, how- 
ever, a rich abbey in Cheſter, although ſubje& to the biſhops 
of Litchfic'd and Coventry, till the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when it was ſecularized, and by letters patent from 
Henry VIII. made the fee of a biſhop, as it {til} continues. 
The preſent cathedral is built on the North-fide of the city, and 
near it is the biſhop's palace, with the houſes of the pre- 
bendaries. The church, although no way remarkable for its 
magnificence, is excecding neat, and the dignitaries live in the 
molt retired manner. | 
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xp COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. . 


In Cheller are, alſo, eight pariſh-churches, but neither of them 
contain any thing worthy of a traveller's notice. Here were 
anciently everal religious houſes, particularly one during the 


Canterbury, perſuaded the Earl of Cheſter to drive them out, 
and Scat in their room monks of the Benedictine order. This 
was the abbey that was ſecularized in order to make way for 
the eſtabliſhment of a biſhopric, and its revenues at that time 
amounted to no leſs than 1003]. 5s. 11d. per annum. a 
At a ſmall diſtance from the church of St. John was a con- 
vent of black monks, which. remained till the diſſolution, when 
its annual revenues amounted: to 361. 18s. 4d. There were 


ſeveral other ſmaller ones, but they are now ſo totally demoliſhed, | 
that the places where they ſtood are not now known with cer- 


— 


tainty. 


Cheſter caſtle is a very ancient and magnificent ſtructure; it 


is ſuppoſed by ſome that part of it was built by the Romans, 
though there is not the leaſt doubt but the greateſt part was 
built by the firſt earls of Cheſter ſoon after the Conqueſt. Tt 


ſtands on the banks of the river Dee, and near it is a ſtone 


bridge of twelve arches that leads to the great gate. On this 
bridge is a lofty tower, and beneath it are engines for raiſing 
water for the uſe of the inhabitants. 
ſpacious apartments, particularly the hall where the aſſizes are 
held, and another large room for the court of Exchequer, with 
a priſon both for debtors and felons. The building is kept in 
excellent repair, and a garriſon of invalids conſtantly do duty in 
it under the command of a governor, lieutenant-governor, gun- 
ner, &c. | 098 : 

This city has a very handſome town-houſe, ſituated in a 


ſpacious area called the Pentiſe, where the two principal ſtreets 
interſect each other; and near it is the Exchange, a very neat 


building ſupported by lofty Tuſcan pillars. 

In Chelter are aſſemblies every week; and horſe-races are 
held annually on a ſpot of ground called the Rhodee. It is a 
large green about a mile in circumference, but lies ſo low that 
it is often overflowed by the river Dee. bee 

The keeper of the gates of this city was once reckoned ſo 
honourable an office, that it was claimed by ſeveral noble families; 
as, Eaſt-Gate by the Earl of Oxford; Bridge-Gate by the Earl 
of Shrewſbury ; Water-Gate by the Earl of Derby ; and North- 
Gate by the mayor. , SD: | 
; Cheſter is exceeding populous, owing to the great number of 
people who are conſtantly coming from Wales to purchaſe differ- 
ent ſorts of goods, and others who daily paſs through it in their 
way to and coming from. Ireland. It received its charter of 
incorporation from Henry III. and beſides being a county of 
itſelt, enjoys many privileges. It returns two members to par- 


liament, and is under the government of a mayor, recorder, 


twenty- four aldermen, two ſheriffs, and forty common- council. 
The tee-farm rents of this place are veſted in the princes of 
Wales, as earls of Cheſter, who hold them with the caſtle and 


profits of the temporalities of the biſhopric, and the freemen 
It has two weekly- 


fwear to be true to the king and earl. 
markets, held on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and is diſtant from 
London 182 miles. | | 

In the peninſula to the North-Weſt of Cheſter is SHOTWICK, 
ſituated on the high road leading to Parkgate, where are {till 
the remains of an ancicnt caltle, but by whom built is not cer- 
tainly known. And about thirteen miles North-Weſt of Cheſter 
is PARKGATE, remarkable for the great numbers of people who 
take ſhipping at it for Dublin, and where many land when they 
return to England from that city. The place is generally crowd- 
ed with people, and contains ſeveral good inns. 

Near the extremity of the ſame peninſula, is a ſmall agree- 
able village, called HyYLE-LAXx. 


rebels in Ireland, who had taken up arms for James II. 
To the North-Weſt of Cheſter is a ſmall village, called Sa x d- 
HALL, which does not contain any thing remarkable, only that 
a woman who lived there in the reign of Charles II. had two 
horns growing out of her forehead, one on each ſide, near the 
temples. Theſe horns were about the ſize of an ordinary 
ſheep's : they began to grow when ſhe was about twenty-eight 
years of age, and continued till her death, when ſhe was ſeventy- 
two. Her picture, with one of the horns, is now in the Britiſh 
Muſeum, and the other is ſaid to be in the Muſeum of Oxford 
Univeriity. | ; 

To the South-Eaſt of Cheſter is a village called PouLToON, 
where Robert, brother to the Earl of Chelter, in the reign of 
Henry II. founded a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian order; 
but the Welſh having often murdered the monks, its revenues 
were annexed to another convent of the fame order in the county 
of Stalford. | - 

North of Cheſter, on the banks of the river Merſey is a 
village called EASHAM, where there is a ſtately elegant church, 
ſaid to have been built under the direction of the famous Inigo 
Jones. A new fpire was a few years ago added to it, and be- 
lides a nave and two {ide ailles, there is an exceeding fine chancel. 


The vicar of this parith is entitled to all the fiſh taken in the 


Merſcy, within the bounds of his pariſh, on Sundays and 
Fridays, but what they amount to is not certain. There is a 
charity-ſchool in this pariſh well endowed, and the road from 


| 


Saxon times for canons 53 but Anſelm, Archbiſhop of 


In the caſtle are ſeveral. 


At this place the great 
Duke Schomberg encamped, when he went over to reduce the 


Cheſter to Liverpool paſſes through this village. The lands Fig 
exceeding low, but they produce great quantities of barley; an 4 
there are ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats, particularly one belonging bs 
a branch of the Stanlys, and another to the Pools, There ug 
alſ a ferry over the Merſey for thoſe who are going to Liverpocl 
At BROMBOROUGH, a ſmall village near the banks of the 
Merſey, was formerly a 4 but in latter times it be. 
came fubjed to the abbey of Cheſter, and is how the propert 
of the dean and chapter. A ſmall branch of the Merſey =" 
through this village, and is called Bromborough-Pool, over which 


lightful that can be imagined. 
At a village called BIRREN HEAD, near. the. Merſey, there 


Durham, for black canons, who had a right to chooſe their ow; 
prior. This priory remained till the diſſolution of religious 


| houſes, when its revenues amounted to gol. 13s. per annum. 


At HitLBREE, or HiLBURy, the laſt village we have 1g 
mention in the peninſula, was a convent of Benedictine monks 
founded by one of the great barons; but in latter times it be. 
came ſubject to Cheſter abbey. 


Weaver, which is navigable up to the town; and there is a 
ood harbour for ſmall veſſels, with a ſtone bridge over the river, 
he houſes in general are poor low buildings, nor is there any 
public ſtructure that merits particular deſcription. Near the 
| town 1s a hill, on which was formerly a beacon ; but on the 
ſpot where it ſtood is at preſent the pariſh church, which, from 
its conſtruction, has an appearance truly romantic. 
One of the earls of Cheſter, in the reign of Henry II. founded 
a convent here, but the monks, not liking the ſituation, left it, 
Some parts of the walls are ſtil] ſtanding, from which it appears 
to have been a ſpacious and handſome ſtructure. Frod ſham has 
a weekly-market on Wedneſday ; and 1s diſtant from Londen 
183 miles. | ; 


where was an abbey founded by Edelfleda, a Saxon lady ; but 
when the canons were driven out, it was given to Auguſtine 
monks, and endowed with lands, beſides many valuable pri- 
vileges. Great donations were made to it in latter times, par- 
ticularly by Edward the Black Prince, ſo that at the diſſolution 
of religious houſes its annual revenues amounted to 180l. 75. 6d. 
The village is exceeding pleaſant, and the church.is a handſome 
Gothic building. | | 
HALTON, otherwiſe HaULTON, is a ſmall, but agreeable 

town, ſituated on a lofty hill, from whence there is an extenſive 
and delightful proſpect. It was once remarkable for its caſtle, 
great part of which ſtill remains. This caſtle was built by 
Hugh N Earl of Cheſter, who gave it, with the barony, to 
one Nigel, 

of Cheſter. From his poſterity it came to the crown, and is a 
| conſiderable member of the dutchy of Lancaſter, which main- 
tains a large juriſdiction in the country round it by the name of 
Halton Fee, or the Honour of Halton, having a court of record, 
priſon, and other privileges, within itſelf. The officers of the 
dutchy of Lancaſter hold an annual court in the calle, at 
Michaelmas, to determine all matters within the juriſdiction of 
the fee. There is alſo a priſon for felons; but if, on their 
trials, the court finds them capitally guilty, they are ſent to 
Cheſter to receive fentence. The town has a weekly-market on 
Saturday; and is diſtant from London 185 miles. 

To the South-Eaſt of Halton, about five miles, is a large village 
called WEAVERHAM, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the 
river that gives name to it. In ancient times it was a very con- 
+ ſiderable place, and it ſtill enjoys ſome diſtinguiſhed privileges, 
having a priſon, a court of record, and a juriſdiction of con- 
ſiderable extent. | | 
On the oppoſite ſide of the river, about two miles from 

Weaverham, is DUTTON, at preſent a very poor mean place, 
but remarkable for being the ſeat of the * En who were. 
lineally deſcended from Hugh Lupus, Earl of Cheſter. 

Upon the South bank of the river Merſey, is a very old village, 
called THELWELL. During the Heptarchy it had a caſtle with 


before the Conqueſt. | 
South-Eaſt of Thelwell is a very conſiderable village called 


4 . . q 
GREAT BUDwoRTH ; but it does not contain any thing that 


merits particular notice. 

KNUTSFORD, otherwiſe KNOTSFORD, is a large, populous 
town, and ſaid to have received its name from Canute the Dane. 
It is divided by a ſmall brook into two parts, diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of the Upper and the Lower 8 The church 
and market-houſe are in the former, but the town-houſe is in 
the latter. The quarter-ſeſſions are ſometimes held at this 

lace; and in the month of July, annually, are horſe- races. 
he weekly-market is on Saturday, and the town is diſtant 
from London 183 miles. 

ALTRINCHAM is pleaſantly ſituated near the borders of Lan- 
caſhire. The houſes in the town are neat and regularly built, 
and there is a handſome church, with a good town-houſe. The 
government is veſted in a mayor, choſen annually, and a common- 
council of the principal inhabitants. The weekly-market is on 


Treſday; and the town is diſtant from London 184 miles. 4 


“. 


there is a good bridge; and the proſpect from it is the moſt de- 


was alſo a 1 founded by Hamon de Maſſey, Biſhop of 


FRODSHAM is agreeably ſituated on the banks of the river 


o the North of Frodſham is a village called Ruxcoxx, 


a Norman, on condition of his becoming conſtable 


ſtrong walls; but it appears to have been deſtroyed ſome time 


ſituated 
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At a little diſtance from this town is a ſmall» village called 
 MOBBERLEY, where was a priory of black canons founded 
1206; but not any remains of the building are now vilible. 
STOCKPORT is ſituated on the banks of the Merſey, but the 

town, though large, does not contain any remarkable building, 
except a ver) handſome church built in 1766, at the ſole expence 
of William Wright, Eſq. The old bridge over the river was 
blown up during the rebellion in 1745, to prevent tht rebels 
retreating that way; after which another was built in a more 
' handſome manner, at the expence of government. The weekly- 
market is on Friday; and the town 1s diſtant from London 175 
iles. | 

MACCLESFIELD, which is ſituated in an extenſive foreſt 
of the ſame name, is both a handſome and populous town. It 
had formerly a collegiate church, which is now uſed as a chapel 
of eaſe, the town being in the pariſh of Preſbury. The chape] 
is a moſt beautiful Gothic ſtructure, and on the South-ſide is 
a ſmall oratory, belonging to the family of Leighs, of Lyme. 
| In it are two braſs plates, on one of which is a promiſe of 
twenty-ſix thouſand years, and twenty-ſix days, pardon of ſins 
for ſaying five Pater-Noſters, and five Ave-Marias ; and on the 
other is à Latin inſcription, to the following import: « Pray for 
the ſouls of Roger Leigh and Elizabeth his wife, the firſt of 
whom died in 1498, and the other in 1506, to whoſe ſouls God 

be merciful.” | | 

Macclesfield 1s at preſent in a very flouriſhing ſtate, there 
being great numbers of people employed in manufaQuring mo- 
hair, ſilk twiſt hatbands, thread, and buttons. The government 
is veſted in a mayor, aflifted by a common-council of the moſt 
principal inhabitants. The weekly-market is on Monday; and 
the town is diitant from London 170 miles. 

In Macclesfield-Foreſt is Shipperly-Park, where oreat num- 
bers of ſheep are fed, whoſe wool and fleth are eſteemed equal to 
any in England. . ä 

Cox LE TON is ſituated near the borders of Staffordſhire, on 
the banks of the river Dan; it is a pretty good town, and 
has two handſome churches, The inhabitants carry on a con- 
fiderable trade in making gloves. Within theſe few years a 
filk mill has been erected, which employs numbers of hands, 
and is of great benefit both to the town and neighbourhood. 


in 


aldermen, with their proper officers. The weekly-market is 
on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from London 161 miles. 
Welt of Congleton is CHuRcH-HoLMm, or, as it is ſometimes 
called, HoLMEs-CHAPEL. It is a large village, pleaſantly 
ſituated on the banks of the river Dan, near which it has a good 
bridge, and being a great thoroughfare, has ſeveral good inns. 
Not far from this village is another called ComMBERrMERE, 
near which the river Weaver has its ſource. This village was 
once famous for a rich abbey of white monks, founded in 
the reign of Henry I. by Hugh Malbane, a powerful baron, and 
dedicated tothe Virgin Mary and St. Michael, It was endowed 
with many valuable privileges, and remained till the diſſolution 


per annum. | 

Noxrg wic is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river 
Weaver, and remarkable for the great quantities of ſalt which 
are made in its neighbourhood. Theſe. pits of rock ſalt were 
diſcovered about the end of the Jaſt century, and ever ſince that 
time many hands have been employed in working them. The 
lumps of the mineral from whence the ſalt is extiacted are found 
in cavities about fifty yards below the ſurface of the earth, and 
the workmen, or travellers, who deſire to ſee them, are let down 
in buckets, faſtened to a rope and turned by a wheel. Nothing 
can be more ſurpriſing than a ſight of theſe caverns, for when a 
moon goes to the bottom, he is, as it were, in a large open 

ll, ſupported by ſtrong natural pillars ; and the lights which the 
workmen uſe, ſtriking a reflection on the ſalt rocks, make them 
appear quite tranſparent, : 


worthy of particular notice, which is a free-ſchool, founded and 
endowed by one Mr. Dains, a native of the place, and ſome 
years vicar of St. Bartholomew's church, London. The weekly- 
2 is on Friday; and the town is diſtant from London 172 
miles. 

South of this town is a place called RuphEATR, once re- 
markable for having in it an aſylum for criminals, who were 
permitted to remain in ſafety fora year and a day; but this pri- 
lege being greatly abuſed, has been long taken away. 

Weſt of Northwich is Delamere-Foreſt, formerly noted for 
breeding red and fallow deer, many of which were ſent up 
to London tor the king's table. | 

The poor inhabitants in the neighbourhood have the benefit of 
the paſture in the valleys, the wood on the hills, the fern on the 
Plains, the fiſh and fowls in the meres, and the turf which may 
be dug for fucl. 

Edelfleda, a Saxon lady, built a town in this foreſt, which 
od many years after, but no remains of it are now left, except 
m exceeding good houſe, where the keepers reſide; it is called 
de Chamber of the Foreſt, and has undergone ſo many altera- 
ons, that it appears a modern building. The ſame noble lady 
kt a town near the foreſt, but not any remains of it are left, 
*xcept ſome old houſes in a ſmall village called FixnzorROUGH. 


The government of the town. is veſted in a mayor and ix 


of religious houſes, when its revenues amounted to 2251. 9s. 7d. 


his town, though ſo conſiderable, has only one building: 


| 


| Near the extremity of the foreſt there is another village called 

Oo vk, which mutt have been of conſiderable repute in former 
times, as it is ſtill governed by a mayor, and has a church 
not ſubject to any dioceſan whatever, the rector having the ſole 
power, | | | 

South of the high road leading to Cheſter, about two miles, 
is a Village called BUNBURY, where was anciently a convent for 
monks of the Benedictine order, founded in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. It remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its revenues amounted to 481. 2s. 8d. per annum. 

Near this is BEESTON, an agreeable village, and remarkable 
for having in it the remains of a ſtrong caſtle built by Ranulph, 
the {ixth Earl of Cheſter, in the reign of King John. It appears 
to have been originally a very magnificent ſtructure, the walls 
reaching to a contiderable length, and the lofty towers are ſcen 
at a very great diſtance. As its ſituation on an eminence re- 
duced thoſe who lived in it to very great {traits for water, a well 
was cut through the rock, to the Toth of one hundred and ſixty 
yards, ninety of which are {till left open, but the reſt are filled 
up. There are many remains of ditches and entrenchinents 
near it; but at what time they were thrown up is not Known 
with certainty. | 

Not far from Beeſton-Caſtle is a large village called ToR PER. 
LY, which, being a great thoroughiare on the road to Cheſter; 
has ſeveral good inns. 
ture, and the rectory is of conſiderable value. In this village the 
ſheriff holds a court for the hundred. | 

At a ſmall village called Ba« xow, on the Weſt-ſide of the 
foreſt, was anciently an hoſpital belonging to the Kuight's-Tem- 
plars; but not any remains of the building are now left. 

Not far from the Weſtern extremity of the foreſt is a village 
called TARVIN, the church belonging to which is a noble edi— 
fice, and though only a vicarage, the living is very conſiderable, 
This village was formerly a market-town, and made fo by 
Sir John Savage, the lord of it; but the market has been long 
ſince put a ſtop to. | 

The Foreſt of Delamere is remarkable for giving the title of 
Baron to Sir George Booth, who, for his eminent ſervices to 
Charles II. was created Lord Delamere the year after the Reſto- 
ration. His ſon joined King William ſoon after his landing, 
for which he was created Earl of Warrington. 

M1DDLEWICH, ſituated between Northwich and Namptwich, 


principally conſiſts in making falt, great quantities of which 
are 'exported, beſides what is ſent to different places in Eugland. 
The houſes in general are very neat, and the church is a ſpacious 
handſome ſtructure. The government of the town 1s veſted 
in a bailiff and ſome of the principal inhabitants, who are choſen 
annually. The weekly-market is on Tueſday; and the town is 
diſtant from London 165 miles. | 

To the Weſt of Middlewich, about five miles, is a village 
called DERNHALL, where Edward I. before he was king, 
founded a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian order. In 
courſe of time it fell to decay, and another was erected 1n its 
ſtead, about five miles diſtant, to which the monks were re- 
moved. This laſt continued till the diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to 5181. 7s. 6d. But the 
whole of the building has been long entirely deſtroyed. 


ſtream that is nameleſs. The church 1s a very handſome ſtruc- 
türe, and the town in general is neat, regular, and well built. 
The market-place is very ſpacious, and in it are two ſtone croſſes 
with images on them, and many figures cxpretlve of the moſt re- 
markable events related in the New Teſtament. In former 
times the ale made in this town was reckoned ſuperior to any in 
England; but it has long loſt that character: nor docs it appear 
that what is now brewed is equal to that in ſome of the neigh- 
bouring towns. Sandbach has a weekly-market on 'T hurſday ; 
and is diſtant from London 161 miles. 


on the banks of the river Weaver, and is at preſent a flouriſhing 
and .populous town. It is a great thoroughtare on the road 
to Cheſter, and has therefore ſeveral good inns. The houtes in 
general are very neat, and the church is a noble Gothic ſtructure, 
built in the form of a cathedral. In 1438 this town was dceitroyed 
by fire, and in 1583 it ſuffered the ſame tate ; but was afterwards 
rebuilt in the handſome manner it now appears. It had for- 
merly a market-houſe, which was a very handſome building, and 


public buſineſs; but in 1737 it ſuddenly fell to the ground, and 
has not been ſince rebuilt. Here are two good charity-{chools, 
one for forty boys, and the-other for thirty girls. The principal 
trade carried on by the inhabitants conſiſts in making ſalt, which 
is ſaid to exceed in quality any other made in this kingdom. 
The weekly-market is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant 
from London 162 miles. | 
Near this town was fought a molt bloody battle, on the 
2 iſt of January 1644, between the army of the parliament, and 
the royal army from Ireland, whom Charles I. had ſent for to aſſiſt 
him. The royaliſts were about goco in number, and General 
Fairfax having come up with them near the town, gave them ſo 
total an overthrow, that except a few, that ſaved themſelves 
by flight, the whole were either killed or captured, G 
Ot 


The church is a handſome Gothic ſtruc- 
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is a populous town, and the trade carried on by the inhabitants 
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NaMPTWICH, otherwiſe NANTWICH, is pleaſantly fituatcd 


over it was an elegant room, in which the magiſtrates tranſacted 
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UETE' BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


to write his hiſtory ſoon after the acceſhon of Queen Elizabeth 
and that he was aſſiſted in the execution of it by ſeveral others. | 
The time of our hiſtorian's death is not known with certainty .. 
but it appears from his will, which is prefixed to an edition. 
of Camden's Annals, that it happened between the years 1 578 
and 1382. by | | 3 1 

Sir Tomas As rox, celebrated for his bravery during the 
civil-wars in the laſt century, was born at his father's ſeat 
in this county in 1610. He received his education at the 
free-ſchool of Macclesfield, from whence he was removed to 
Brazen-Noſe-College, Oxford. He did not, however, remain 
long in that learned ſeminary, for his father dying, he was ſent, 
for home, and being zealoully attached to the court, he was ſoon 
after created a baronet. When the king ſet up his ſtandard. =: 
at Nottingham, Sir Thomas Aſton not only perſuaded many of 
the gentlemen in Cheſhire to accompany him, but likewiſe, 
at his own expence, raiſed a troop of horſe for the ſervice of the 
royal cauſe; but they were defeated by a ſmall party under the 
command of Lord Fairfax, and Sir Thomas Aſton wounded, He 
ſill, however, continued to raiſe men for the king; but being 
ſoon after taken in a ſkirmiſh, he was carried priſoner to Stafford, 
| | . from whence, endeavouring to make his eſcape, he received a 

RarNAtL HOLLINGSHED, the famous authorof the Chronicles jj ſevere blow on the head from one of the ſoldiers ; this, with the 
of 1 Jo was born in this county in the reign of Henry-VIIE. I wound he had before received, brought on a mortification and 
but what year is not certainly known. It appears that he began I fever, of which he died on the 24th of March 1645. 


92 Not far from Namptwich is a village called BA DDIN GTO, in 
which was formerly an hoſpital for lepers; but not any remains 
of the building are now viſible. | et en OY 
At a little diſtance from this village is another called Co- 
MONDELEY, remarkable for giving the title of Earl to a noble 
family of the ſame name. | PPE Foal | | 
MarLras, the laſt town we ſhall mention in this county, is a 
lace of very great antiquity. It is ſituated on an eminence 
in the Southern extremity of the county, not far from the river 
Dee; and principally conſiſts of three ſtreets, all paved in the 
neateſt manner. The church, which is a venerable. Gothic 
ſ{tr1cure, ſtands in the higheſt part of the town, and the rectory 
is ſo very conſiderable in value, that there are conſtantly two 
rectors appointed, who officiate alternately. Here is a good 
free-ſchool well endowed, where youth are qualified for the'uni- 
verſity ; and an alms-houſe for poor aged perſons of both ſexes. 
In this place was formerly a magnificent caſtle ; but the whole 
of the building has been long ſince demoliſhed. The town has 
a good weekly-market on Monday; and is diſtant from London 
166 miles. ; | - 


BioGRAPHICAL HisTORY OF THIS COUNTY. 


Ax ACCURATE LIST os THE FAIRS in THE COUNTY os CHESTER. l 
— — — — - - — — c — a * ' 1 — ; 
Places. Months. p Articles ſold, J Places. M.-onths. o Articles ſold. 
i PLE MO A Il. * A —— 
i | Avguſt ..-.-. | 5 | \ Cattle & drapery ||. | . ; | 
Altrincham ... . * 42... ow 0 „ . P 7 3 | . 7 pou linen, and 
| February ----- 113] I Cown,herf, ſwine If | 1 8 4 * 
| Budworth ........, April 5 d 7 25 Middle wich 3 25 Care 
5 October C ce e Holy Thurl.. . | —} on 
1ſt Thurſ. bef. 17 4 | | March... 26 Ditto, horſes, | 
; | Shrove-Tide | —| | Namptwich — September 4 9 flannel, pewter, | 
Congleton. . .« - ., 1 . 12 N pedlaryß l — — 1605 „ 8 . 
| UI endo nn cme, 5 CY 1 : . attle, drapery | 
BOT . — 11g | | Norwich. 4 — — 66 goods, * ö 
1 Laſt Thurſday Cards 1 Eaſter-Tueſ— J ö 
Cheſter | in February | — | 8 nheeh. Firſt Tueſday ena. and horſes 
7777 Ih. 5} 1 Iriſh lin. cat. hops, ä aft. Septem. 10 | 
October | 10 drap. goods, &c. || 3 | 4 9 
Frodſham .. .. 4 3 | iS Cattle & pedlary | Stockport... . I | * | Noa: & pedlary | middle 
„ 510 1755 5 | | e 3 25 J | records 
| 3 — oanys eb0 itto & drape ; | | Is 1 ” South-! 
Knotsford..... . 4 . e | goods 1 T 3 | Monday after Ditto | which 
8 6 : e * 1 Auguſt.....|24| ( mo but as t 
BEA I LR + co. dos 199 | | December. | 10] J - | thoſe o 
Macclesfield . .. | July ..... . | 11 Cat. wool, &cloth Oy RS 3 - diviſions 
| M ( 4 5 | | 
5 | November .. | 11 ; Contz 
3 | — . — | — Caermar 
| | | 5 | ORE e 0 - en | Conta 
Ax ACCURATE LIST or. THE ROADS in Tre COUNTY or CHESTER. tire, D 
- — — | | t wa: 
9 Ng [gn org 1.0 - the Nobility, es 5 — W of the Nobility by 158 
| pol a Jentry. 1. | 1 an entry. N Offa, Kir 
N | _ ERP AL | — —— — the bounc 
From London to IMiles II Bar-Bridge........ 1665] | Jacent cou 
Cheſter. | | Highway-Side..... 169: | *,* From Cheſter to Caſtle- Brom- alſo, afte! 
— F F 173 | wich is 76 miles, the ſtones be- Weſtwarc 
To Litchfield in 5 EONS <2 - Goo 5 1742] ginningat Cheſter, and continued withſtandi 
Staffordſhire (fee | - | ; Hocknell........-|1775:| to Caitle-Bromwich. | their own 
page 106) .:....|118 / | | 11115 18114 | | | the deſign 
Long-Green...... | 121 | About a mile to the right of Long- || Chetiter........... 1822 8 1282, Lle 
Longton 4122 Green is the ſeat of Mr. Cobb: ll. yam N 4 —— and princi; 
„ 1232 and on the left is Hagley, the ſeat I Another Road from | | 
Rugeley---.------ | 125z| of Mr. Curzon., Ks. London to Cheſter. | 
n 127 | A mile from Ouſley is the ſeat and | 2 | 12 
Great Haywood... 130 park belonging to Sir William I To Meriden (ſee p. , 
Brine- Pitts | 133 | olſeley, Bart. and oppoſite is a 100) ao ooo. |, Of 34 
Sandoenrrn . | 1363} handſome brick houfe belonging |] Caſtle- Bromwich. 103 
Stoke 1392 to Mr. Sneyd. Welch Harp Inn. | 115 — 
1 141 | On the left of Biine-Pirts is Tixall, || Fonr Croſſes Inn... | 123: | *,* From Cheſter to Briſtol is 1453} 
Darleſton . 1422] the ſeat of Mr. Clifford; and a || Iviſey-Bank....... |132 | to Bath 152; and to York 107. 
r 1443] mile further is Ingeſtree-Hall, |] Newport 140 | 
Warren-Hill...... | 145% the ſeat of Lord Chetwynd. Whitchurch ..,--. | 161 
Stableford i 41472 | Hampton-Poſt . | 167 
Pipe- Gate | 152 | Plume of Feathers 
Bridgmore 156 | OI bo 
- | Winburn-Bury.... | 158; | | Golbourn-Bridge . . 
„ 193 On the left, a mile beyond Nampt- Hatton- Heath 
Nampt wich... . . 162] wich is Woodhay, a ſeat of the Cheſter 
Orton 4164 | family of Wilbraham. | | 
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The Principality of Wales. 
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Loegria, Albania, and Cambria, which are now called Eng- 

land, Scotland, and Wales. The Saxons, when they had con- 
uered the iſland, and drove a remnant of the natives to ſeek 
eber among the mountains in this corner of it, called it Mallia, 
and the people in their tongue Welſh; which was the word they 
uſed to denote nations or languages that were to them ſtrange 
and unknown. So to this day, the Tiroleſe, and other inhabi- 
tants of Upper Germany, call the Italians, though their next 
neighbours, elſhmen, and their language Welſh. And that 
this name was given it by the Saxons, 1s 0 enough, becauſe 
the Welſh themſelves do not underſtand what the words Wales 
and Welſh really mean; neither do they know any other name 
of their country or themſelves, but me, i. e. the firſt, or old 


country; nor of their language, but Cymraeg. In like manner, 


but they commonly call the country, Lhoyger; and the Engliſh- 
men, Saefen, inſtead of Saxons (the x being no letter in their 
alphabet) and the Engliſh language they call Saiſenaeg, i. e. the 
Saxon tongue. Mean time the better ſort of people throughout 
Wales ſpeak Engliſh, and all judicial proceedings and law in- 
ſtruments are in this tongue, which is alſo in divers places the 
language of the 1 | 

he firſt diviſion of this country that we read of, was about 
the year 870, when Roderick, the great King of Wales, divided 
it in favour of three ſons, into three territories, which they called 
kingdoms ; and theſe were Demetia, or South-Wales ; Proviſia, 
or Powis-Land ; and Venedotia, or North-Wales : which diviſion 
was attended with ſuch diſcord, that it was not long before the 
middlemoſt was ſwallowed up by the other two. The ancient 
records alſo divided it into three parts, called North-Wales, 
South- Wales, and Weſt-Wales, containing fourteen ſhires, in 
which were then included Herefordſhire and Monmouthſhire ; 
but as they, have both been ſince lopt off, and reckoned among 
thoſe of England, where we have deſcribed them, the only 
diviſions known now are, 

| SOUTH-WALES, 

Containing Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Glamorganſhire, 
Caermarthenſhire, Pembrokeſhire, and Cardiganſhire. 

| NORTH -e- WALLS, 

Containing Montgomeryſhire, Merionethſhire, Caernarvon- 
ſhire, Denbighſhire, Flintſhire, and Angleſey. 

It was anciently bounded almoſt on all ſides by the ſea, and 
by the Severn and Dee, till the Saxons made themſelves maſters 
of all the plain champaign countries over thoſe rivers, and till 
Offa, King of Mercia, in particular, made a great ditch to be 
the boundary betwixt his kingdom and Wales, when the inter- 
jacent country was called the Marches. The kings of England 
alſo, after the Conqueſt, obliged the inhabitants to retire further 
Weſtward, and to ſecure themſelves among the mountains. Not- 
withſtanding this, they {till enjoyed their own laws, lived under 
their own princes, and maintained their own liberties againſt all 
the deſigns and attempts of the Engliſh, till at laſt, in the year 
1282, Llewellin ap Gryffith, Prince of Wales, loſt both his life 
and principality to King Edward I. who yet did not think him- 
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ADNORSHIRE is bounded on the Eaſt by Shropſhire 
and Herefordſhire; by Brecknockſhire and Cardigan- 
ſhire on the South and Weſt, and by Montgomeryſhire in 
Man. Wales on the North. It is, according to Mr. Temple- 
0. 56 


\ 


the common people know not what England or Engliſh mean; | 


* 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


HE ancient Britons divided the whole iſland of Albion into || ſelf ſafe, 


notwithſtanding his victory ſeemed entire and abſolute 
for he obſerved the humour of the Welſh to be entirely ſet againſt 
any foreign prince or governor, and was very hard put to it to 
ſettle himſelf in the ſecure poſſeſſion of his new Conqueſts, till he 
entered upon this lucky expedient : his queen being then big with 
child, he ſent for her to come immediately to Caernarvon; and 
when ſhe was delivered of a ſon, he ſummoned a meeting of 
the Welſh lords, and proffered them the young child (a native 
of their own country) for their lord and governor, to whom 
they readily ſwore obedience ; and ſince that time the eldeſt ſons 
of the kings of England have commonly been created Princes of 
Wales. The common bounds of the principality to this day, 
are thoſe eſtabliſhed by Giraldus Cambrenſis, who makes the 
river Wye its boundary betwixt England and South-Wales, and 
meaſures the length of all Wales from Cacrlcon upon Iſk, to 
Holyhead in Anglefey, above 100 miles, and its breadth from 
Sallow or Willoweford upon the river Wye, to St. David's in 
Pembrokeſhire, at leaſt the ſame number of miles. 

WaLEs was incorporated and united with England, by a 
ſtatute of 27th Henry VIII. by which all laws and liberties of 
England were to take place there; and all Welſh laws, cuſtoms, 


and tenures, not agreeable to thoſe of England, to be abrogated : 


officers of law, and miniſters, were to keep courts in the Engliſh 
tongue; and the King of England was to have a Chancery and 
Exchequer-Court at Brecknock and Denbigh. By the ſame 
{ſtatute Wales was divided into twelve counties, each of which 
had the privilege of returning a knight, and every ſhire-town 
a burgeſs to parliament, except the town of Merioneth. And 
by the 34th and gzth of the ſame reign, there were ordained 
four ſeveral circuits for the adminiſtration of juſtice in the ſaid 
ſhires, each of which was to include three ſhires; ſo that the 
chief juſtice of Cheſter has under his juriſdiction the three ſeveral 
ſhires of Flint, Denbigh, and Montgomery. The ſhires of 
Caernarvon, Merioneth, and Angleſey, are under the juſtices of 
North-Wales. Thoſe of Caermarthen, Pembroke, and Car- 
digan, have alſo their juſtices, as have likewiſe thoſe of Radnor, 
Brecknock, and Glamorgan. * By the 18th of Queen Elizabeth, 
one other juſtice- aſſiſtant was ordained to the former juſtices; 
ſo that now every of the ſaid four circuits have two juſtices, 
viz. one chief-juſtice, and a ſecond juſtice- aſſiſtant. 

We ſhall conclude with an obſervation which is unjverſally 
acknowledged to be true of the character of the Welſh in 
general, viz. That fince the Bible and Common-Prayer Book 
have been tranſlated into the Welſh tongue, purſuant to an 
order of Queen Elizabeth, no place has adhered more {ſtrictly 
than Walcs to the Rubric and conſtitution of the church of 
England, both as to the ſubſtance and form of warſhip : that 
ſince they have been incorporated with the Engliſh, they have 
approved themſelves as loyal, hearty, and affectionate ſubjects 
of the ſtate, as cordially devoted to their king, and as zealous in 
defence of their laws, liberties, and religion, as the belt of their 
fellow- ſubjects: that the gentlemen are very hoſpitable, and the 
people in general, though very jealous of atfronts, and apt to 
take fire, yet are ſoon reconciled, and are moſt civil and obliging, 
eſpecially to ſtrangers. | 
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Containing an Hiſtorical and Deſcriptive Survey of 
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man, twenty- nine miles in length and eighteen in breadth, and 
has an area of 385 ſquare miles. Others make it ninety miles 
in circumference, containing 310,000 acres, four market-towns, 
ſix hundreds, fifty-two parithes, and about 3200 houſes, with 
19,000 inhabitants, thirteen rivers, five caſtles, and three foreſts, 

all in the dioceſes of Hereford and St. David's. 
The air is ſharp and piercing. The Laſt and South parts are 
well cultivated, and pretty fruittul in corn; but the ſoil elſewhere, 
| E eſpecially 
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off ialy in the North and Weſt parts, is fo focky and moun- 
talnous, that it is only fit to feed cattle and fheep 
well ſtored with 


through the rocks, forms ſeveral cataracts, and receives the Ython, 


* ſhire, and forming its courſe Southward, falls into the river 


The new town is well built for theſe parts, 


much more confiderable had it not been burnt down by the rebel 


on one ſide of the caftle-yard. The town ſtands in a fruitful 


— — — — 


market for grain, eſpecially for barley, of which they make good 


was mentioned in Radnor. It has a good weekly-market on 


name, ſtands in a valley on the river Temd, over which 


his new-built town were conſumed by lightning. It has a 


3 * 


1 


„ though it is It 


ds, and watered with fivulets, and in fotne 

laces ſtanding lakes. The chief commodities are cheeſe and 
Pere The river Wye, which divides it from Brecknockfhire, 
croſſes the Weſt angle of the county, and in its rapid courſe 


Weaverly, and other ſtreams. It is 32 from Shropſhire 
by the river Temd ; but the rivet, which it has peculiar to itſelf, 
is the Ython, into Which fun the Dulas, the Clowdock, and the 
Cameran. It rifes among "the hills in the North-fide of the 


Wye, a little below Dyſſart, on the South-Weſt-ſide of the 
county; but after it has paſſed Elanhadern, it winds about þf 


ſo ſhort, that it runs near ſix miles in a mile and a half diſtance |. 


from that town. In theſe rivers are plenty of falmon and other. . 


fiſh. It ſends two members to parliament, one for the county, 
and one for the chief town, viz. : | 
NEW RA DNOR, a very ancient borough by preſcription, from | 
whence the county takes its hame. Old Radnor (called by the 
Welſh Maeſyved hen, and from its high ſituation Pencraig) 
was laid in aſhes by Rhys ap Griffydh, in the 3 King John. 
ing chiefly of 
thatched houſes, after the manner of the country, and was for- 
merly defended with walls and a caſtle; and might have been 


Owen Glendour, who ufurped the title of Prince of Wales 
upon the depoſition of King Richard II. But the more imme- 
diate cauſe of its decay ſeems to be the encouragement that was 
given to its neighbour Preftaign, by Martin, Biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's, by whoſe favour the latter grew op to be a conſiderable 
market, arid muſt in conſequetice draw off the trade and reſort 
from Radnor. It was ſo called by the Engliſh, as ſome think, 
from Rhatadr Gtuy, or the cataract of the river Wye, near the 
town of Rhaiadr. Though it is the county-town, the aſſizes are 
not held here; however, it has a Court of Pleas for all actions, 
without limitation to any particular ſum. Of the caſtle which 
ſtood in a nook of the river Somergil, juſt by the cataract above- 
mentioned, nothing remains but a deep trench cut out of a rock 


valley at the bottom of a hill, where abundance of ſheep are fed. 
Queen Elizabeth, in the foürth year of her reign, granted it 
a charter, with large privileges; and likewiſe the manor, which 
contains eleven large townſhips, with a juriſdidtion extending ten 
or twelve miles to the capital council, which conſiſts of twenty-five 
burgeſſes, and a recorder, out of whom a bailiff and two alder- 
men are choſen yearly. This town has the honour of giving the 
title of Earl to Henry Lord Robartes. New Radnor has a weekly- 
market on Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London 151 miles. 
PRESTEIN, or PRESTAIGN, by the Britiſh called Lhan Andras, 
or St. Andrew's, ſtands on the river Lug, in a rich and pleaſant 
valley, near its entrance ihto Herefordſhire, and is the place where 
the aſſizes and county-jail are kept, on which account it. is 
retty populous, and well frequented. It is a fair, large, well- 
built town, and the ſtreets are well paved. Here is a very good 


ſtore of malt. To whom its flouriſhing ſtate is principally owing, 


Saturday; and is diſtant from London 148 miles. 
KNICHTON, the only town of note in the hundred of its own 


2 


it has a bridge. It is a well-built borough, of good trade and 
reſort, and its market, which is on Thurſday, is well ſerved with 
cattle, corn, iron-ware, hops, ſalt, linen and woollen cloth, and 
other commodities. The town is diſtant from London 147 
miles. 

The Magi, 'mentioned by Antoninus, is ſuppoſed to be Old 
Radnor, which the Britans call Maeſyved her; for the writers of 
the middle age call the inhabitants of theſe parts Mageſate, as if 
one ſhould ſay the Seat of the Magi. | 

The moſt remarkable thing mentioned in this ſhire is Offa's 
Dike, or Clawd Offa, as the Britons call it, a mighty work 
of itſelf, and much talked of by our hiſtorians. It has its name 
from the contriver Offa, the Mercian king, who had it caſt up as 
a boundary between the Englith Saxons, and the ancient Britons 
that were drove into Wales, and a protection of the former | 
againſt the invaſions of the latter. It begins at Bleachey over 
againſt Auſt-Paſſage, on the Severn, and extends from the mouth 
of the Wye to that of the Dee ninety miles. It runs through 
Herefordſhire, paſſes by Knighton, above mentioned, proceeds 
Northward through part of Shropſhire into Montgomeryſhire, 
then returns to Shropthire near Oſweſtry, and fo through Den- 
by ſhire into Flintſhire, and ends a little below Holy-well, where 
that water runs into the Dee. It is ſaid, that Harold made 
a law, that if any Welſhman paſſed this Dike, the king's offi- 
cers ſhould cut off his right hand. | 

RHAGADAR WILDERNESS, fo called from a ſmall incon- 
ſiderable town, is famous among the Welth for the deſtruction 
of Vortigern, whoſe memory they deteſt for his having invited 
the Saxons into Britain; and therefore they ſay, that both he and 


* 


” 


weekly-market on Wedneſday. 
On the top of a hill called Gwaſtedin near Rhaiadar Gwy, 


memorials for the dead, it being ſtill a cuſtom in ſeveral places 


and enters Herefordſhire. The Yrvon riſes among the hills 


fountain that had trouts, though no water ran from it. 


| centre of the county, a compact, well- built town, and the place 


are three large heaps of ſtones of that kind which are comm 
upon the mountains of Wales, and called Karns. In * ay 
E there are confuſed piles of no leſs than two hundred — 
oads. They are alſo frequent in the North of England, Scot 
land, and Ireland, and were no doubt intended general! th, 


to caſt heaps of ſtones on the graves of robbers, ſelf murderers 
and other malefactors; and it being the worſt thing that a man 
can expreſs to an enemy, to wiſh that a Karn be his monument: 
thongh, before Chriffiatiity was planted here, men of the beſt 
quality ſeem to have had ſuch funeral piles. : 


SECTION It. 
Tit County or BRECKNOCK. 


NPR is ſo called by the Engliſh from the 
| Welſh name Brycheinog, or Breckiniauc, and is boundeg 
by Radnorſhire on the North, from which it is divided by the 
river Wye; Herefordſhire on the Eaſt, Monmouthſhire on the 
South-Eaſt, Glamorganſhire on the South and South-Weſt, Caer. 
marthenſhire and part of Cardiganſhire on the Weſt. Mr. Tem. 
pleman extends it to thirty-five miles in length, and thirty- four in 
breadth, and gives it an area of ſeven hundred and ſeventy ſquare 
miles, though ſome make it but twenty miles from Eaſt to Wel, 
and none Mens en from North to 0 Others make the cir. 
cumference a hundred and nine miles, and compute the area at 
620,000 acres. It is divided into ſix hundreds, containing four 
market-towns, about 6000 houſes, and 35,300 inhabitants, 

It is a very mountainous country (except on the North ſide) ſo 
that ſome call it Breakneckſhire ; but it is intermixed with a good 
number of pleaſant and fruitful vales and plains, which produce 
plenty of corn; and as for cattle, they ſend great herds every 
year to England from the mountains. The air is very mild, 
except on the hills, where it is ſharp, but wholeſome. 

The chief rivers are, the Uſk, the Wye, and the Yrvon. 
The Uſk, whereof the Britiſh name is 7/4, which in the Iriſh 
ſignifies water, comes from the black mountains, on the South- 
Welt-ſide of the county, and from thence runs Northward till it 
reaches Tre- Caſtle, after which it winds towards the Eaſt, paſling 
by the town of Brecknock, and leaves this county a little below 
Grick-Howel, The Uſk runs through the middle of it, but the 
Wye only waters the North-ſide of it; and at Hay it leaves it, 


on the North-Weſt-ſide of the county, from whence it runs 
South towards Llangamauh, and thence turns to the North-Eaſt, 
falling into the Wye at Bealt. Theſe and the leſſer rivulets are 
all well ſtored with fiſh, but particularly the Uſk and the Wye, 
which abound with ſalmon and trout. Giraldus Cambrenlis, 
who was archdeacon of this county above five hundred years ago, 
and wrote an Itinerary of Wales, ſays, that the Wye abounds 
with a better fort of trout than common, called Umbrz, and 
that in his time it had plenty of woods, paſture, and wild deer; 
and he mentions a mountain among the Southern hills, called 
Arthur's-Chair, with two peaks on the top, and between them a 


There is a famous pool or mere in this county, about two 
miles Eaſt of Brecknock town, called Brecknock-Mere, which 
is two miles long, and almoſt as broad, and though much haunted 
by otters, fo abounds with perch, tench, and eel, that they com- 
monly ſay it is two-thirds water, and one-third fiſh. The Welſh 
call it, the Savedhan, 1. e. a ſtanding lake. Giraldus calls it Ca- 
moſum, from the thundering noiſe it makes upon the breaking of 
the ice. 

This county, which not only produces black cattle and goats, 
but ſome veniſon, and ſtore of fowl, lies in the dioceſe of 
St. David's; though Chamberlain and others have placed it in 
that of Landaff, and ſends two members to parliament, viz. one 
for the county, and one for the town of 

BRECKNOCK, or BRECON, which is the capital and almoſt the 


where the aflizes are held. It ſtands at the confluence of 
the rivers Hondhy and Uſk, over which is a good ſtone bridge; 
and from thence the Britons call it Aber Hondby. That it 
was inhabited in the time of the Romans is plain from ſeveral 
coins of their emperors that have been found, and from Roman 
bricks often turned up by the plough, in a ſquare camp near it 
with this inſcription, LEG, II. AUG. Bernard Neu march, 
who conquered this country in the time of William Rufus, built 
a ſtately caſtle here, which was repaired by the Breoſes and Bo. 
huns; and King Henry VIII. founded a collegiate church d 
fourteen J (in the priory of the Dominicans) which us 
tranſlated hither from Abergwily in Caermarthenſhirc. It s 
governed by two bailiffs, fifteen aldermen, two chainberlains 
two conſtables, a town-clerk, two ſerjeants, and other inferiol 
officers; is pretty well inhabited; has ſome ſhare in the woolien 
manufacture; has ſtill the ruins of its caſtle, with ſome towers 
and three churches; and its markets are well ſupplied with catils 
corn, and other proviſions. James Butler, Duke of Ormond 
was in 1660 created Earl of Brecknock, in which and his oth 
titles he was ſucceeded by his grandſon James Butler, who V® 


attainted by parliament, and has lived ſeyeral years in Spain 
DG Brecknod 
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Brecknock has two weekly-markets, held on Wedneſdays and 

Saturdays; and is diſtant from London 160 miles. 

BAT T, BUELAT, or BUILT, is a pleafant town in a woody 
country, on the river Wye, over which it has a large wooden 
bridge leading to Radnorſhire. It is fortified with a caſtle, 
which was demoliſhed by Rice ap Griffith, and rebuilt by 
the Breoſes and Mortimers. In 1690 a conſiderable part of the 
town, being that ſide of the ſtreet next the river Wye, was totally 

yed by an accidental fire. This town has a conſiderable 
manufacture of ſtockings, two weekly- markets on Mondays and 
Saturdays; and is diſtant from London 157 miles. 

Hax, in Britiſh T regelh:, i. e. in Engliſh HASE Lv, or Has: r- 
TON, is a good town on the banks of the Wye, and the borders 
of Herefordſhire. Tt is fuppoſed to have been well known to the 
Romans, becauſe of their coins often found there, and ſome 
ruins of walls {till remaining. It was burnt by the rebel Owen 
Glendour in his paſſage through theſe parts. It once had a caltle, 
which with two others at Brecknock and Radnor, were mortgaged 
by William de Breos, Lord of Brecknock, to King John. The 
weekly-market is on Monday; and the town is diſtant from 
London 135 miles. ; 


The moſt remarkable antiquity of this county, is that noted 


monument called the Maiden-Stone, in Britiſh Maen y Morynnion. 
It is a rude pillar erected in the middle of the road near Breck- 
nock, which is fix feet high, and two broad, and ſix inches 
thick. On one fide are the figures of a man and a woman in an 
ancient habit. The antiquity of it is not doubted ; but whether 
it be a Britiſh or Roman work, is uncertain. 

The only ſeats in this county are Crick-Howel and Tretowry- 
Caſtles, on the Weſt-ſide of the county, near the river Ulk, 
which belong to the Duke of Beaufort. 


SECTION HL 


TAE County or GLAMORGAN. 
12 part in the dioceſe of St. David's, and part in that of Llan- 


daff, and is a maratime county, having on the South the Severn 
Sea, or Briſtol- Channel; Monmouthſhire on the Eaſt; Caermar- 
thenſhire on the Weſt; and Brecknockſhire on the North. 

The Welſh give it various names, as Glath-Morgan, &c. 
from which it is probably enough ſuppoſed to have been formerly 
ſubject to ſome prince or abbey of the name of Morgan; 
though there are ſome who chooſe to derive the name from 
the Britiſh word Mor, or Sea, becauſes it lies along the Severn. 

Templeman computes the length to be forty-five miles, the 


breadth twenty-one, and the number of ſquare miles 670. Others | 


make the length forty-eight from Eaſt to Weſt, the breadth 
twenty-ſeven from North to South, and the circumference about 
116, containing 540, ooo acres, divided into ten hundreds, as 
many market-towns, and eighteen pariſhes, in which are reckoned 
ſixteen rivers, five caſtles, as many parks, near 10,000 houſes, 
and 58,000 inhabitants. 

The air on the North-ſide of the county, where it is moun- 
tainous, is very ſharp, by reafon of the long continuance of the 
| ſnow on the hills; but on the South-ſide of it, it is- mild and 
agreeable; conſequently the ſoil on the North- ſide of the county 


is but indifferent: whereas the further it advances to the South, 


it is not only more level, but pleaſanter, more populous, fitter 
for cultivation, and bears large crops of corn, and very ſweet 
oraſs. As to ſheep and other cattle, they abound in all parts, 
there being fruitful vallies among the mountains, which produce 
very good paſture, inſomuch that it is called The Garden of 
Wales. Other commodities are lead, coals, fiſh, and butter. 
The chief rivers are the Rhymny or Remny, the Taff, the 
Ogmore, the Avon, the Cledaugh, and the Tavye. The Rhym- 
ny riſes in Brecknockſhire, a little before it enters this county; 
and after paſling along the ſkirts of it, and dividing it from 
Monmouthfhire, falls into the mouth of the Severn. The Og- 
more riſes on the North-ſide of the county, and runs South 
through the middle of it, till it paſſes by Bridgend into the Severn 
fea, The Avon ſprings up among the hills on the North- ſide of 


the county, and not far from Ogmore, but winds more to 


the South-Weſt, till it reaches the Severn at Aberavon, ſo called 
from its ſituation at the mouth of it. The Cledaugh forms 
much the ſame courſe, paſſing by Neath to the ſea, into which 
it falls about four miles Weſt of the Avon. The Tavye riſes at 
the foot of the black mountain in Brecknockſhire, enters this 
county at Iftragundles on the North-Weſt-ſide, and runs from 
thence moſtly Southward to the ſea at Swanſey. This ſhire was 
fortified heretofore with abundance of caſtles, moſt of which are 
long ſince fallen to decay. It ſends two members to parliament, 
via. one knight of the ſhire, and one burgeſs for Cardiff. 

We are now entered on the coaſt of South-Wales, which ex- 
tends from the mouth of the Avon, Weſtward, to the Biſhop and 
his Clerks (rocks fo called) and from thence runs North to Aber- 
dovy. It has many ſmall harbours and ports, chiefly for ſhip- 
ping off their coals and proviſions, which they ſend in great 
eee the firſt to all the coaſts of Devon, Somerſet, and 

ornwall, and ſome to Ireland; and the laſt they ſend to Briſtol, 
eſpecially butter, wkich goes thither from Wales ſalted and bar- 
relled up, as that of Suffolk and Yorkſhire does to London. 

The firſt port we ſhall give an account of is CARDIFF, or 


CaERDIrs, the capital town of this ſhire, where the aſſizes are 
alſo held. In Britiſh it is Caer-Dydb. It has a fair bridge over 
the Tavye or Taff, which, deſcending-from the mountains, falls 
into the ſea four miles below it, where is a commodious haven; 
but ſmall veſſels may come up to its very bridge, and lade or un- 
lade there. It was fortified with walls and a caſtle by the Con- 
queror Fitz-Haymon, who with his Norman knights beat Rhe- 
ſus Prince of Wales out of his country. He made it both a ſeat 
of war and a court of juſtice, where, beſides a ſtanding army of 
choice ſoldiers, twelve knights or peers, whoſe enſigns, with his 
own, are yet to be ſeen in the Caſtle-Hall, were each of 
them obliged to defend their ſeveral ſtations; notwithſtanding 
which, in a few years, one Ivor Bach, a little but ſtout Briton, 
who lived in the mountains, came hither with a band of ſoldiers 
privately by night, and ſeized the caſtle, carrying off Fitz-Hay- 
mon's grandſon William, Earl of Glouceſter, together with his 
wife and ſon, and detained them priſoners til] he had received 
ſatisfaction for all injuries. Robert Curthoſe, eldeſt fon to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, whoſe eyes had been put out by his brother, 
to defeat all his hopes of ſucceeding to the crown, was commit- 
ted priſoner to this caſtle, where he died in an old age. 

This is a pretty large well-built town, reckoned the moſt beau- 
tiful in all South-Wales ; but though two parithes, it has only 
one church, the other having been ruined by the civil-wars. It 
is an ancient town corporate, governed by a conſtable of the 
caſtle, who is the Earl of Pembroke or his deputy, two bailiffs, 
twelve aldermen, and as many capital burgeſſes, a {teward, town- 
clerk, &c.-and has a court of record cvery fortnight. It is well- 
frequented, has a good trade with Briſtol, and plentiful markets. 


It gives the title of baron to the Earl of Pembroke. The bailiffs 


who are choſe on Michaelmas-Day by the majority of the alder- 


men and burgeſſes, are the only judges of the ſaid court of record, 


and juſtices of peace. The town, which has two plentiful mar- 
kets, and fairs for corn, cattle, ſheep, horſes, and ſwine, lies in 
a level ſoil fit for tillage and paſture; and at three or four miles 
diſtance 1s encompaſſed with pleaſant hills, which render an agree- 
able proſpect. Without the Eaſt-gate there is a large ſuburb 
called Crockerton; without the North-Gate ſtands the White- 


| Friars; and without the Welt-Gate a ſmall ſuburb adjoining to 


the Black-Friars, wherein is built the cattle, which is a ſtrong, 
ſtately, ſpacious edifice, where the audit is held for the eſtate of 


the Earl of Pembroke. | 


— Cn rE_—_ L — 


Though the Welſh coaſt is generally foul and dangerous, and 
has never it ſeems been well ſurveyed, yet there is a good road 
before this place, and” the courſe to it from the Flat Holmes or 
Hungroad, by Briſtol, is North North-Weſt. Cardiff has two 
weekly-markets, held on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and is 
diſtant from London 16g miles. 

LLANDAFF, in the neighbourhood, though a city and an epiſ- 
copal ſee, whoſe biſhops, it is ſaid, had formerly the title of 
archbiſhop, yet returns no members to parliament, Sa no market 
(at leaſt a very poor one on Tuetday) nor fair, and is of no man- 
ner of conſideration, unleſs on account of its cathedral, which is 
a fine ſuperb ſtructure, and though built near. 640 years ago 
by Biſhop Urban, is ſtill in a very good condition, with a neat 
choir; yet for 700 years before that time, the only cathedral 
it had was a poor, ſorry building, about twenty feet long. and 
ten broad, without either bells or ſteeple; nor indeed has the 
preſent any middle ſteeple, as all cathedrals beſides have, except 
Bangor and Exeter; however there are at the Weſt- front two 
towers, though not of equal height and uniformity in ſtructure: 
the North-Weſt tower, in which there hang five bells, is the 
higheſt as well as moſt beautiful, it being 105 feet in height, 
the other only eighty-nine. The length of the whole fabric, 
from Eaſt to Welt, including the walls, is 263 feet and an half, 
of which 110 feet is from the Weſt door to the choir. The 
length from the choir door to the altar is ſeventy-five feet, 
and from thence to the upper-end of St Mary's chapel ſixty-five 
feet. The breadth of the body and fide aiſles is ſixty-five feet, 
equal to which is ſuppoſed to be the height from the floor to the 
top of the compaſs-work of the roof, it being fifty- four feet to 
the top of the middle aiſle above the pillars. There is no croſs- 
aiſle in this church, as there is in all other cathedrals of England 
and Wales. The pariſhes in its dioceſe, which contain part of 
Monmouthfhire, as well as this county, are 177, whereof ninety- 
eight are impropriations; and it has one archdeaconry, viz. Llandaff. 
This city, which alſo ſtands on the river att, as the Welth 
name ſignifies, is ſupplied with proviſions from Cardiff. The 
poverty of this ſee is aſcribed to Dunſtan or Kitchin, one of its 
biſhops, who is ſaid to have ſo dilapidated the revenue in the 
time of Henry VIII. that it is ſcarce able to maintain his ſuc- 
ceſſors. The ſee is as ancient as the ſuppreſſion of the Pelagian 
hereſy by the two Gallic biſhops Gernianus and Lupus, who 
were the firſt that built the cathedral, Anno 180. Landaff is 
diſtant from London 147 miles. 

Off of Cardiff Point, about three miles from the mouth, are 
two ſmall but pleaſant iſlands, pretty cloſe together, one of them 
called Bakky (which gave name to the family of the Earls of 
Barrymore in Ireland) where is a narrow chink, ſays Giraldus 
Cambrenſis, to which if the ear be laid, one hears a noiſe like 
the works at a ſmith's forge and ſhop. But the author of the 
Addenda to Camden, ſays, this noite is heard at Warmſhead- 
Point, a good way further to the Welt; and that it is occaſioned 
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| bythe motion of the ſea under the hollow rock of this promon- 
' 'CowBRIDGE is by the Britons called PONTVAtN, from its 
ſtone- bridge over the river Ewenny, not far from its entrance 
into the Severn ſea. It ſtands in a low bottom and fruitfuf ſoil, 
| has a market well frequented for cattle, ſheep; corn, and other 
roviſions ; a harbour for boats; and is governed by a bailiff or 


the neighbouring caſtle of St. Quintin, under the EarF of Pem- 


and the'town is diſtant from London 175 miles. | 
5 At NERwTox, a little village in this neighbourhood, on the 


Viz. That the air being deprived of its uſual vent returns inward, 


is kept back; and ſb on the other hand, the water leaving the 
ſhore, thoſe veins or natural aqueducts are freed from all ob- 


4; i ſtruction, fo that the water ſprings plentifully. 125 | 
= NEtAaTH, in Britiſh Nedh, which Leland ſays was anciently 


called GRANVILLE, has a bridge over a river of the ſame name, 
noted for quickſands, to which ſmall veſſels come up from 
Burton-Ferry in the Severn to load coals,. which are dug in great 
plenty out of the neighbouring hills, to the enriching of the in- 
abitants. It is an ancient and pretty large town, governed by 
a portrieve choſen yearly, and ſworn by the deputy conſtable of 
the caſtle of Neath; The harbour 1s eleven leagues from Car- 


Bay, which'is formed by the Naes above Cardiff and the Worm- 
ſhead;. South of Swanſey. On the other ſide of the river, over- 
againſt” this town, are the remains of a once rich and ſtately 
monaſtery ;- and the abbey-houſe, a large ſtructure, was, in the 
laſt century, kept in good repair, and was the ſeat of the Hobbys. 
On the Weſt-ſide of the river there is an old caſtle. The 


London 168 miles. | : 
' SwANSEY, is am ancient, large, clean, well. built town, 
governed by a portrieve. It drives the greateſt trade of = 
town in the county, eſpecially in coals, holds a great eorreſ- 
pondence with Briſtol, and has an exceeding good harbour, 
where fometimes a hundred ſhips at a time come in for coals and 
culm, there being ſeveral” very large good coal-works in and 
near it, from whence they are carried to all the ports in Somerſet- 
ſhire, Devonſhire, and Cornwall; and alſo to Ireland, whereby 
the town and all the country round are much enriched. Phe 
town ſtands on the river | 
large, well furniſhed- with all neceſſaries, and therefore well 
frequented from the neighbouring towns e > | | 
Camden ſays, it was called Sweinſey by the Engliſh, from 
porpoiſes, or ſea-hogs, and Aber Taw: by the Britons, from the 
river Fawy, that runs by it. He adds, that all the country from 
the Neath to the Lochor, which is the Weſt limits of this 
county, is called by us Gower, by the Britons Gwyr; that it is 
divided into Eaſt and: Weſt-Gowland; and that in the Eaſtern- 
diviſion lies the town we have been deſcribing, which belongs 
to the Duke of Beaufort, one of whoſe titles is Lord Herbert of 
Gower. Swanſey has two weekly-markets, held on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays; and the town is diſtant from London 202 miles. 
PENRISE, or PENRYSE, ſtands nine miles South-Weſt of 
Swanſea, nearer the fea, and has a harbour for ſhips near Worm- 
 thead-Point, in that ſame part of the country called Gowerland, 
which was ſeveral times poſſeſſed by the Scots, who were drove 


and the town is diſtant from London 187 miles. 


village near the ſea, is Kevan-Houſe, which belongs to Mr. 
Bedford, who hath conſiderable iron-mines and collieries on 
lands of great extent ; and who,. at much coſt, hath been build- 
in 
wmillls for ſmelting the ores on many improved principles: the 
articulars of which we ſhall briefly lay before our readers. 
Mr. Bedford, in order to eſtabliſh theſe works on the moſt 
capital and ng principles, purchaſed many eſtates, which 
extend upwards 0 
ſiderable veins of coal and ore, now opened for the ſupply of 
his works, which are compoſed of furnaces for ſmelting the 
ores to caſt iron, and founderies for running the caſt-iron in- 
to various articles of nſe. Here are alſo forges for working 
the caſt-iron into various kinds of bars, and which by the im- 
rovements that the making of bar iron is now receiving, ſhews to 
| be of much conſequence to this nation; and theſe works are 
founded, ſo as to become as capital and compact in the chiet 
branches of the iron trade as moſt in Europe; the mines of coal 
and iron ore being of conſiderable extent, and capable of laſting 
many ages; notwithſtanding the weekly quantities of each 
ante ufed in the different works is immenſe : beſides theſe 
larger works, there are ſeveral other branches of manufactory in 
the iron way, particularly in the article of fine guns. There are 
alſo ſeveral ſtreams of water which ſupply the mills, and which 
are conducted at great expence, for near two miles through. 
many encloſed farms, along canals that are navigable for boats 


1 


bailiffs, annually choſen, and ſworn by the deputy conſtable of 


out by force of arms. The weekly-market is on Thurſday; 


About a mile and a half from PILE, which is an agreeable | 


capital ſmelting furnaces, founderies, forges, and water- | 


two miles; and moſt of them contain con- 


1 Weſt-ſide of the Ogmore, is a well which is almoſt empty at | 
wa | high tide, but flows at ebb: ready to run over. Polybius takes 
9 notice of ſuch a fountain at Cadiz, and gives this reaſon for it, 


by which means the veins of the ſpring being ſtopped, the water | 


diff, betwixt which and that town is a large bay called Cardiff- } 


1 


 weekly-market is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from 


'wye or Faw, and its markets are | 


: 


broke. The juſtices hold the quarter-feffions for the county | 
here the week after Eaſter. The weekly-market is on Tueſday; |] 
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| to bring down coals and iron ore, from the mines to the fur. 
naces and forges; and ſome part of this main canal was obliged 

to be cut under a high hill for the boats to pafs through it. 

Ihe ancient places of moſt note in this county are, 


1. Bovium, or Boverton, three miles from owbridge. 
2. Nidum, which points its ſituation by the preſent name or 


Logher, oppoſite toSwanfey, and is an ancieny 


3. Leucarum is 


{ borough governed by a portrieve, and once fortified with a good 


caſtle. | oo 
4. Caerphyli-Caſtle, the nobleſt ruins of ancient architecture 
that we have in the whole iſland, being latger than any caſtle in 
England, except Windſor. It ſtands in- a mooriſh bottom, not 
far from the Rhymny, on the Eaſt-ſide of the county; and though 
perhaps the building was, as fome ſuppoſe, originally a work of 
the Romans, yet the ruins plainly ſhew it has been rebuilt ſince 
their time. Suppoſing it to be Roman, Mr. Lloyd is incline 
to believe it to have been the Bullzum Silurum, which bein 
turned into Britiſh is Caer-vwl, which ſhould be pronounced. 
Caervyl. A much more modern author than Camden, viz. the 
compiler of the General Atlas, ſays, this is an ancient borough 
town, and has a market on Fhurfdays. | 
On a mountain called Kevn-bryn in Gowerland, there is a 
monument of a vaſt unwrought ſtone, ſuppoſed not leſs than 
ton, ſupported by fix or ſeven others of not more than 
four feet high, ſet round in a circle to bear up the great one, 
being all of the mill-ſtone kind. The great one was formerly 
much bigger, there having been by report five tons or more 


broke off to make mill-ſtones. The carriage and fixing of this 


ſtone here is plainly· the effect of human art and induſtry. 
SECTION IV. 
THE County ox CAERMART HEN. 


HFS county, and thofe of Pembroke and Cardigan, were 
uſually called by the Engliſh Weſt- Wales. It is bounded 
on the Eaſt by the ſhires of Brecknock and Glamorgan, the 
Severn ſea, or St. George's channel on the South, Pembroke 
ſhire on the Weſt, and Cardiganſhire on the North, from which 
it is ſeparated by the river Tave. e 


It is, according to Templeman, forty miles in length, twenty- 


| ſeven in breadth, and has an area of 869 ſquare miles. Yet 


others make its greateſt length from North-Weſt to. South-Eaſt 
to be but thirty-five, and where broadeſt from Eaſt to. Welt but 
twenty, which makes the circumference about 102 miles, or 
an area of about 700,000 acres. e 

It lies in the dioceſe of St. David's, and contains eighty- ſeven 
pariſhes, divided in ſix hundreds, in which are eight market- 


towns, about 5400 houſes, near 17, ooo inhabitants, and twenty- 
eight rivers, great and ſmall. | 


The air here is reckoned milder and wholeſomer than in moſt 
of the neighbouring counties ; and the ſoil being not ſo rocky 
and mountainous is more fruitful, eſpecially in corn and graſs, 
coals and lime, and it is pretty well clothed with wood, and 
watered with rivers. | e 

The chief of theſe are the Towy, the Cothy, and the Tave. 
The towy, from which the inhabitants are plentifully ſupplied 
both with fowl and fiſh, eſpecially ſalmon, comes into the North- 
Eaſt-ſide of this county from Cardiganſhire, where it riſes, and 
running South and South-Weſt through the county, falls into the 
Engliſh channel about eight miles below Caermarthen. The 
Cothy riſes on the North-ſide of Caermarthenſhire, and runs 
South for moſt part till it joins the Towy, about five miles above 
Caermarthen. The Tave, or Teivy, riſes in Cardiganſhire, 
but ſoon becomes the boundary betwixt that county and this, the 
North-Weſt-ſide of which it waters till joined by the river 
Keach, after which it parts this county from Pembrokeſhire. It 
ſends two members two parliament, like the reſt of the counties 
of Wales, viz. one knight for the ſhire, and one burgeſs for the 
ſhire and aſſize town, viz. _ ; 

CAERMARTHEN, the. Maridunum of Ptolomy, and the Mu- 
ridinum of Antoninus. It is ſituate. upon the river Towy, over 
which it has a large, fair, ſtone bridge, and is a place venerable 


for its antiquity, “being excellently fortified, ſays Giraldus, with 
brick walls, which are yet partly ſtanding on the noble river of 


Towy, which is only navigable for ſhips of ſmall burden, be- 
cauſe there is a bed of ſand before the mouth of it.” It was 
made a borough the g8th year of Henry VIII. by the name of 
mayor, burgeſſes, and commonalty, by which charter there 
was to be a mayor, and twenty burgeſſes, now called common- 
council-men ; but the council at preſent conſiſts of a mayor, 
and nineteen common-council (the other chief officers, a recorder 
and town-clerk) who by the ſaid charter hold a court every fort- 
night, and may ſue for any ſum whatever. By this charter two 
or three perſons were to be annually elected out of ſixteen bur- 
"gy or aldermen, one to ſerve as mayor, and the other two to 
erve the office vf bailiffs, now called ſheriffs, who, with the 
mayor and aldermen, have all their ſcarlet gowns, and other 
enſigns of ſtate on ſolemn days, attended by a ſword-bearer, cap 
of maintenance, and two maces. They hold a monthly-court 
and have power of making bye-laws in the ſame manner as the 


— 


city of London. By a charter of King James I. this boroug" 
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as made a town and county, corporate, and had a grant of a 
ene Fair. lg 
It is a very polite, ind ſtrious, thriving, and populous town of 
t reſort, and carries on a very conſiderable trade, eſpecially of 
"The years. The river it ſtands ons is navigable for veſſels of a 
hundred tons, quite up to the town, where is a commodious 
key. This place is not only ſupplied with fiſh from its river, 
put, with great plenty of iſh, fowl, &c. from the adjacent 
country. he neighbouring gentry have their winter-houſes 
ere; there being generally a company of players in town at the 
| Een to divert them, beſides which there are frequent aſſemblies, 
and other gay entertainments; and, in ſhort, it is a place ſo well 
* built, inhabited, and frequented, that ſome call it the London | 
oe Wa | . 
It had formerly walls, and a very ſtrong caſtle, which were 
improved by Gilbert de Clare for defence of the town that had Ul 
been often beſieged and burnt by the Welth prince Griffith ap 

Rhys, and his brother. It was once, in ſhort, looked upon as 
tte capital of Wales, and the ancient Britons made it the ſeat of 
their parliaments, or aſſemblies of wife men. 

In the year 480, here flouriſhed the famous Britiſh Merlin, 
who for his learning, which in thoſe times eſpecially, was deemed 
extraordinary, and for ſome {kill in the mathematics, was 
reckoned a prophet or conjuror; and about one mile from Caer- 


N 


from Glamorganſhire. It is a pretty good town, much traded 


to for ſea-coal ; has a weekly-market on "Thurſday, and is 


diſtant from London 214 miles. 


Ae ancient places of chief note in Caermarthenſhire are 
melee; | | 

1. Lhan Newydh, or New Church, is a pariſh near Caermar- 
then, remarkable for a ſtone pillar ſet up near the highway, and 
inſcribed with theſe words, Sepulchrum Severini filii Severi, and 
for being the reſidence of a great anceſtor of the Cromwells, 
viz, William ap Morgan, one of the -privy-council to King 
Henry VII. whoſe ſon Morgan Williams, marrying the ſiſter 
of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Eſſex, had by her Sir Richard 
Williams, who changed his ſurname to Cromwell, and was the 
father of Sir Henry Cromwell, of Hinchingbrook, the grand- 
father of Sir Oliver, and the great grandfather of the protector. 


2. At Bron y Scawen, in the pariſh of Lhan Brody, not far 


from the former, no leſs than two hundred Roman coins were 


5 


diſcovered, anno 1692, by two ſhepherd's boys, at the entrance 
| of a ſpacious camp called the Gaer, buried in two very rude 


leaden boxes very near the ſurface of the ground. They were 
all of ſilver, a ſome of the moſt ancient Roman coins we find 
in Britain. The lateſt were of Domitian, Coſ. XV. A. D. 91: 
3. Caſtel-Karreg ruins are to be ſeen in Cantrewbychan, on 


the Eaſt- ſide of the above-mentioned camp, on a ſteep and in- 


marthen on the road fide, almoſt oppoſite to the Biſhop of St. | acceſſible rock, under which are many vaults and ſpacious 


David's palace, 1s a noted hill covered with wood, .called Mer- 
lin's-Grove, to which it is ſaid the prophet often retired, the bet- 
ter to purſue his ſtudies without interruption. The Scots report, 
that he was buried at Drumelzer, in the ſhire of Peebles; and | 
there being a prophecy, that England- and Scotland thould be | 
-united, when the Tweed and Panſel met at his grave, they ſay, | 


S 2 


j caverns, ſuppoſed to have been copper mines of the Romans; 


and a fountain, whoſe waters ebb and flow as the ſea tides. 

4. Below Talcharn, on the banks of the Tav, ſtood here- 
tofore Ty Gwyn ar Dau, or the White Houſe on the Tav, ſo 
called becauſe built of white hazel rods for a ſummer-houſe. 
Here Howel Dha, or Howel the Good, Prince of Wales, in an 


it happened fo accordingly on the death of Queen Elizabeth. 
When Wales was firſt erected by the crown of England into a | 
principality for the king's eldelt ſons, the courts of Chancery 
and Exchequer' for South-Wales were fixed at this town, and 
continued there till the juriſdiction of the court and marches of 
Wales was taken away. This town gives title of Marquis to 
his grace the Duke of Leeds, and could boaſt not long ago of 
having been repreſented in parliament by one gentleman, v1z. 
Richard Vaughan, Eſq, of Derwydh, for thirty-ſeven years 
without interruption, which is hardly to be paralleled by any 
county, city, or borough in England. The people in and about 
this town are reckoned the wealthieſt, . as well as politeſt in 
Wales; and its air and ſoil the beſt and moſt fruitful, as the 


Caermarthen has three weekly-markets, held on Wedneſdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays; and the town is diſtant from London 
228 miles. OE. $ . 
KIDWELY, is a town in a great bay called Tenby, on the 
South-ſide of this county, whoſe territory was for ſome time 
poſſeſſed by the ſons of as. a Scot, till they were drove out 
by the Britiſh Prince Kynedhaw. Afterwards, Maurice of Lon- 
don took and fortified Old Kidwely with a wall and caſtle, long 
ſince in ruins; and the inhabitants paiſing over the. river Gwen- 
draethvecham built New Kidwely in a more convenient, ſituation, 
as they thought, for a harbour ; but at preſent it is too much 
choked with ſands to be of any great uſe. This inheritance, 
with the title of Lord of Ogmore and Kidwely, deſcended firit 
to the Chaworths, after which it became a part of the dutchy of 
Lancaſter, though the income of ſome part of it goes to the 
Marquis of Powis. It is a mayor town, which had formerly a 
od ſhare in the clothing trade, but it is now of moſt account 
for being frequented by fiſhermen. Kidwely has two weekly- 
markets, held on Tueſdays and Saturdays; and the town is diſ- 
tant from London 222 miles. [OY 
LANINDOVERY, or LHAN YM DDFRY, as it is called in the 
Welſh, from the confluence of the rivers, ſtands near the river 
Lowy, which Ptolemy calls Tobius, is a pretty fair bailiwick 
and town corporate, that had once a good caſtle, which was de- 
moliſhed long ſince, as Camden ſays, by Howel ap Rhys, out 
of mere ſpite to the Engliſh. It is governed by a bailiff and 
twelve chief burgeſſes, of which laſt rank are all the freeholders. 
dt. Mary's, its pariſh church, ſtands at a little diſtance upon a 
hill; not far from the Eaſt-end of which, Roman bricks have |; 
deen often dug up, and other marks found of Roman antiquity ; 
and there is a very remarkable Roman way that runs between 
the church and Lhan Bran, the ſeat of the Gwyns. Lanin- 
dovery has two weekly-markets, held on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days; and the town is diſtant from London 182 miles. 
LLANDILOVAWR, is a pretty good town on an aſcent, with 
the river Towy at the bottom, over which is a fair ſtone bridge. 
The pariſh is the largeſt in the county, being thirteen miles 
long, and ſeven or eight in breadth. Its markets are for corn, 
Cattle, and other proviſions, held on Tueſdays and Saturdays; 
and the town js diſtant from London 172 miles. | 
Laxncyarn, LLANRERN, or TALCHARN, ſtands on the 
owy, near its influx into the ſea, and had formerly a caſtle, 
now in ruins, but it is {till a pretty good town, with ſome ſmall 
veſſels belonging to it, and has an indifferent trade by ſea. The 
weekly-market is on Friday; and the town is diſtant from 
ondon 194 miles. | 3 
LANELTHY, or LANELLY, ſtands on a river or creek of the 


county itſelf is by ſome reckoned the ſtrongeſt in the principality. 
| 
[1 
| 


allembly of 140 eccleſiaſtics belides laymen, gave a body of laws 
to his people, by reforming, or correcting ſome of the old laws, 


aboliſhing others, and appointing new in their ſtead. They are 
the ſame that were committed to the preſs in Latin and Welſh, _ 


with curious notes by Dr. Wotton, who made himſelf perfect 
maſter of the Welſh tongue. | „ 
5. At Kil maen Lhwyd, not far off, an earthen veſſel was 


diſcovered in 1607, which contained a conſiderable quantity of 


Roman coins of embaſed ſilver, from the time of Commodus, 

who firſt debafed their ſilver, to the tribuneſhip of Gordian III. 
Near this place is a circle of prodigious great ſtones, like thoſe 
at Stone-Henge in Wiltſhire, or rather like thoſe at Rollrich in 

Oxfordſhire. | 


SECTION v. 
Taz County or PEMBROKE. 


EMBROKESHIRE is more of a maritime county than 


any other in Wales, it being encompaſſed all round with 


the Iriſh-Sea, or St. ai ob Channel, except on the Eaſt, where 


it joins to Caermarthenſhire; and on the North-Eaſt to Cardi- 
ganſhire. It is the extreme Weſt part of Wales, and lies neareſt 
to Ireland of any of its counties. | 
It is thirty-three miles in length, and twenty-eight in breadth, 
according to Templeman, who gives it an area of 520 ſquare 
miles. Others compute the.area at 429,000 acres, 'but make it 
no more than twenty-ſix miles in length from Cardigan in the 
North, to St. Gowen's on the South ; twenty in breadth from 
| Lhanbeder Velfray in the Eaſt, to St. David's in the Weſt ; and 
but ninety-three in compaſs: in which it contains 145 pariſhes, 
ſeven hundreds, one city, nine market-towns, ſixteen caſtles, 
and two block-houſes; about 4,300 houſes, and 25,900 inhabi- 
tants, two forefts, and three parks. v 
The air of it is better than is common to parts that are ſo 
much expoſed to the ſea ; and the ſoil is fruitful. Its few moun- 
tains, which are chiefly in the North-Eaſt part, have indifferent 
good paſture for cattle and ſheep ; but the parts near the ſea 
abound with rich meadows and good corn. Its other commo- 
dities are goats, fiſh, fowl, particularly excellent falcons, called 
peregrins, marl, pit-coal, and culm, which is the duſt of the 
coal, and when mixed with a third of mud or flimy dirt, made 
up into balls, makes a ſweet and durable fire with very little 
ſmoke, though wet. Giraldus's character of this county, is, 


and imported wine; and that by its nearneſs to Ireland it enjoys 
a wholeſome air. | BE | 

It is well watered with freſh rivers ; for beſides the Teivi, 
which parts it from Cardiganſhire, are the Cletby and the 
Dougledye. The Cletby 1 at the foot of Wrennyyaur hill, 
from whence it runs for moſt part South, till it joins with the 
Dougledye, and falls into Milford-Haven. The Dougledye 
riſes near the middle of the ſhire, and bending towards the South- 
Weſt, joins the Cledhew, or ſword, a little above Redbaxten ; 
after which it turns more to the South-Eaſt, and paſſes by 
Haverfordweſt, in its way to the river Cletby. 

That part of the county beyond Milford-Haven, called Rhos, 
which in the Welſh ſignifies a large green plain, is inhabited b 
the deſcendants of the Flemings, 2 5 there by King Henry J. 


lea, _ far Weſt from the Og, which ſeparates this county 
o. 56. 


out, but they always kept their footing. They were ever, ſays 
| 6 F Giraldus, 


. 


that it affords plenty of wheat, and is well ſerved with ſea-fith 


to keep the Welſh in awe, who often endeavoured to turn them 
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482 TRE NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER = 
_ - Giraldus, much addicted to the buſineſs of clothing and mer- | city. of good account, and to have had a caſtle and walls, which ho 
chandiſe, and faithful to the crown of England; and their lan- though both long ſince deſtroyed, and the = ſo reduced, as to he 
guage allo being nearer. to ours than the Welſh, the latter call |] have no market, yet it ſtill continues the ſee of a biſhop, Whoſe ik 
it Little England beyond Wales. pts | palace, indeed, is ſaid to be much out of repair, and the tow; ma 
This county lies in the dioceſe of St. David's, and has the I quite decayed, and almoſt deſerted, 8 reaſon of its barten and Th 
| ſpecial privilege of ſending one more member to parliament than [Þ unhealthy ſituation, in a land, ſays Giraldus, neither clad with abc 
any of the Welſh counties, viz. one for the county, one for || trees, nor watered with rivers, nor adorned with meadows, but 9 
HFaverfordweſt, and one for the town of Pembroke. continually expoſed to the winds and ſtorms. Therefore it has * 
HAVERFORDWEST ſtands in a very uneven ſituation on the I little worthy of notice, beſides its cathedral built in the reign of wat 
ſide of a hill, but is a very neat, well-built, ſtrong, populous, [| King John, and dedicated to St. Andrew and David, which is a bet) 
and trading town, having a fine ſtone bridge on the river Doug- [| venerable old building, and the Weſt-end is in good repair; but of 1 
ledye, leading to Prendergaſt, with plentiful markets, a com- || the Eaſt-end has fuffered much from time and.negleR, the roof on t 
modious key for ſhips of burthen, and a cuſtom-houſe. It is | being quite fallen in. It was very high, the height of the middle Cha 
an incorporate town and county of itſelf, governed by a pr lie J aifle to the vaulting being fifty-four feet, and that of the tower in | lac 
and aldetmen, who compoſe a common- council. It has alſo a || the middle, wherein hang but three bells (the four biggeſt having | he 
ſheriff and town-clerk, two bailiffs, ſerjeants at mace, and other || been ſtole out of it) 127 feet. The length of the whole fab;'c "are 
inferior officers. It, was formerly NO and fortified with a || from Eaſt to Weſt, including the walls, is goo feet, whereof it ven 
rampart and ſtrong caſtle, on the North-ſide, as tradition ſays, || is 124 from the Welt door to the entrance into the choir. The uſe t 
by the Earls of Clare, and had a priory, part of which is yet length from the choir door to the altar is eighty feet. The breadth 3 
ſtanding, but its fortifications were demoliſhed in the laſt civil-war. of the body of the ſide aiſles is ſeyenty-two feet, and of the St. 4 
There are three pariſh-churches in the town, beſides one in the Welt front ſeventy- ſix feet, and the 8 of the great croſs and 2 
out- parts, called Pengraſt. St. Mary's is a very neat building, IJ aiſle from North to South is 130 feet. here were once good leagu 
with a high ſpire curiouſly leaded. Here are a good free gram- ] houſes encloſed with a ſtrong and ſtately wall for the chanter (who from 
Wh mar-ſchool, a charity-ſchool for boys and girls, and an alms- || is next to the * there being no dean) the chancellor, the and t 
| houſe for poor people. This town and neighbourhood abounds || treaſurer, and the four archdeacons of St. David, Cardigan, other 
with gentry, who emulate Caermarthen for politeneſs, as that || Caermarthen, and Brecknock, who with the others make up detwe 
now does Haverfordweſt for trade and merchandiſe. The || twenty-one canons; but they are now ruinous. This dioceſe from 
aſſizes and county-jail are kept in this town. The mayor of || contains the ſhires of Pembroke, Cardigan, Caermarthen, Breck. run ve 
the town is admiral, coroner, eſcheator, and clerk of the |} nock, and Radnor, with ſome ſmall parts of thoſe of Monmouth, called 
markets within its precinct, and he with twenty-four common- Hereford, Glamorgan, and Montgomery, in which are gos Bride* 
council-men manage the affairs of the town. The country from II pariſhes, whereof 120 are impropriations. The town is diſtant cult. 
hence to St. David's begins to look dry, barren, and moun- from London 268 miles. 3 2 oY Weſt 
tainous. Haverfordweſt has three weekly-markets, held on This town ſtands but one mile from the ſea; and Ireland, which 
Tueſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays; and the town is diſtant from |f which is ow miles diſtance, may be ſeen from the Cape called the H. 
London 2534 miles. | = St. David's-Head, in a clear day. At the extreme point of the off at 
PEMBROKE, the county-town, ſtands, ſays Giraldus, in the I are thoſe infamous rocks for ſhipwreck called the it is fc 
moſt pleaſant part of Wales, at the innermoſt and Eaſtern creek iſhop and his Clerks, which are reſorted to every April by great the No 
of Milford-Haven. It has two handſome bridges over the two [| flights of birds of ſeveral kinds, till Auguſt, when they leave the North 
points of it, one leading to Mounton in the . nagar | 8 they conſtantly come and go off in the night-time. by ſom 
where are a fair church and a decayed priory; the other, on the hey commonly come about Chriſtmas, ſtay only a week, when North 
North- ſide, where are mills for grinding corn. It was fortified || they go off and come no more till breeding-time. Among them is very 
by a wall, with ſeveral towers on it, in which are three gates; || are the Puffins, and thoſe called Harry Birds, which breed in fathom. 
as alſo with a caſtle on a rock, where King Henry VII.-was || holes like rabbits, and are caught with nets. Some of them of it; 
born; and under it is a vault noted for a ſtrange echo, called |} breed upon the bare rocks without any neſt. There 
the Wogan. The caſtle was built only. with ſtakes and green [ On this coaſt near Stackpool-Boſhar, is a pool called Boſhar- Head, | 
tarf, by Arnulph de Montgomery, brother to Robert Earl of || ſton-Mere, ſo deep that it could never be ſounded. It bubbles, are well 
Shrewſbury, in the reign of King Henry I. but both it and the I foams, and makes a noiſe before a ſtorm, that they ſay is heard water, 
town were, by Gerald of Windſor, his lieutenant- general, made || above ten miles; it is ſuppoſed to have a ſubterraneous com- North-\ 
much ſtronger; ſo that he not only held it out againſt all the |} munication with the ſea, Among the rocks on this coaſt is that that the 
forces of South-Wales that beſieged it, but from thence annoyed || ſea-weed which is found in ſeveral parts of Scotland and Ireland, The | 
and inſulted all the adjacent country. From his 1 to and in Glamorganſhire, as well as Somerſetſhire. The Welſh ing rams 
Neſt, the ſiſter of Prince Griffith, 7 BF 4c the great Geraldine | call it Lhævan, or Lhawvan, in Engliſh Black-Butter. Mr. be objec 
race of Ireland. This is a town corporate, which has the honour || Camden takes it to be the Oyſter Green, or Lectuca Marina. Head is 
of giving title of Earl to the ancient and noble family of Her- The Welſh, who pronounce the V conſonant like our F, South- M 
berts, as well as Montgomery. | and the D like our T, call St. David's, therefore, St. Taffyd's. called thi 
It has two pariſhes, 1s well frequented by gentlemen as well | Though, Holyhead in North-Wales is now, this was' once the iſland ſix 
as tradeſmen, has a cuſtom-houſe, and ſeveral merchants, whoſe || great ferry from this part of the king's dominions to Ireland, to the mo 
houſes are well-built; but its caſtle and wall are gone to decay.. | wen ov ds eſpecially convenient for thoſe whoſe affairs lie on of Wexf 
This caſtle held out a long time for King Charles I. in the time I the Welt coaſt of Ireland, to which it is an eaſy paſſage, and ſixteen le 
of the civil-war, till at lalk a deſerter diſcovering the great ſtraits I though not ſhorter, is reckoned ſafer than the ferry from Holy- which lie 
the beſieged were reduced to, encouraged the enemy to continue | head, where the ſea is more ſubject to ſqualls and ſudden guſts of mity of t 
the ſiege juſt as. they were about to raiſe it; ſo that they took wind from the mountainous part of the land, by which the boats falls off t 
the caltle, and uſed the defendants very ſeverely. This town is || are often in great hazard, and ſometimes loſt, which is very Wales : 
overned by a mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, and burgeſſes. The II rarely the caſe here. From St. David's-Head, which is the molt which ha: 
| Pa at every tide flows up a narrow point of Milford-Haven to |} Weltern part of all Wales, the ſhore gives way to the great | ſeven leap 
its very walls. By the favour of its ſituation, they carry on ſuch I Irith ſea called St. George's Channel; and is not above ſeven or mentione 
an extenſive commerce, that they employ near 200 {ſhips and || eight hours fail from hence to Waterford, if the, Wind be fair. we mentic 
veſſels on their own account; and, next to Caermarthen, it is We cannot here avoid taking notice of the remarkable chime There i 
the largeſt and richeſt town in all South-Wales. The weekly- in the name of the rivers of this particular part of Wales. The or Tex8B1 
market is on Saturday ; and is diſtant from London 254 miles. rivers we mean are theſe, much note 
St. David's ſtands on the moſt Weſtern promontory of all | Tave, Tawy, Tivy, It has a g. 
Wales, which extends with a prodigious front into the Iriſh ſea, Towa, Towy, Tovy. cially by f 
called by Ptolemy Octopitarum, and by the Britons Pebidrog, and Of theſe the Tivy and the Tovy are the largeſt, the former were wealt 
Cantrev Dewi, commonly called St. David's-Head. The Welſh I} of which is navigable to Cardigan, the latter to Caermarthen; civil-war, j 
call it Tydewi, from the Archbiſhop Dewi or David, who tran- |} but both of them are mean ports, the rivers being ſo rapid, that ever, it is 
ſlated the archiepiſcopal ſee hither from Caerleon, in the days of || none except veſſels of ſmall burthen come up to them; nor is ſtored with 
King Arthur, and won a great victory over the Saxons, having || there any commerce to make larger veſſels uſeful. . is very goo 
ordered every one of his ſoldiers to place a leek in his cap for the We come now to MiLForRD-HAVEN, than which there is a large coll 
ſake of diſtinction; in memory whereof the Welſh to this day not a ſafer or more ſpacious one in Europe, it having ſixteen trade to Ir 
wear the leek on the firſt of March. creeks, five bays, and thirteen roads, diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral the molt a 
It continued for a long time the metropolitan ſce of all Wales, || names, in which it is faid 1000 fail of ſhips may ride ſecurely. Pembroke. 
or the ſupreme ordinary of the Welſh, with ſeven ſuffragans; It gives the title of Earl to his royal highneſs the Prince of and Saturda 
but on the breaking out of a plague the ſee was transferred to [| Wales. | The ol 
Dol- in Bretagne; notwithſtanding which, it afterwards con- The entrance into this harbour, is about three leagues North- HIS'TO 
tended, in the reign of King Henry I. with the ſee of Canter- || Weſt by North from Tenby-Bay, and it is eaſy to be known by and bailiffs, 
bury, but was — ; and Bernard the 47th archbiſhop of this ſee || three iſlands to the North-Welt, all in fight, viz. Scookham, vate gentler 
was made ſubject to that ſee. In the year 808 this town was || Scaumore, and Greſholme ; as alſo by the iſle of Lundy to the diſtant from 
laid in aſhes by the Weſt-Saxons, and about a hundred years after [| South-Eaſt. It is alſo to be known by an old light-houſe tower FisRGAR 
that, deſtroyed by the Danes, who returned about 993, and again on St. Anne's-Point, by two old block-houſes or forts on the r, anc 
deſtroyed it, putting Morgeney or Urgeney, who was biſhop of || cliffs, one on each ſide; as alſo by a ſmall iſland called Sheep- the foot of 
the dioceſe, to the ſword. In 1077 and 1089, ſome foreigners, || Iſland, juſt at the entrance on the Eaſt-ſide, and another juſ IS governed 
pirates, and others, landed here in great numbers, and firſt plun- || within called called Rat-Iſland, like the Mew-Stone at Plymouth. from its fiſh: 
. dcred and then burnt it. Thus it appears to have been once a [t is certainly the beſt harbour in the three kingdoms, es mer Gwain, 
© Pos : in | 
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Tur C 
Cog no ot danger in ſailing in or out of 1 with 
the tide, and almoſt any wind, by night as well as by day: and 


it a ſhip in diſtreſs comes in without any cable or anchor, ſhe 


Tay run athore on ſoft ooze, and there lie ſafe till ſhe is tefitted. 
The ſpring-tide riſes in this harbour thirty-ſix feet, and the neap 
© abovetwenty-lix; ſo that ſhips may be laid aſhore here at any time. 

But that which makes this the moſt excellent and uſeful harbour 
in this part of the world 1s, that in an hour's time a ſhip is 


in and out of the harbour into the ſea, and in the fair way 


between the Land's-End and Ireland; alſo it lies in the mouth 
of the Severn ; ſo that a ſhip in eight or ten hours may be over 
on the coaſt of Ireland, or about the Land's-End in the Engliſh- 
Channel. Likewiſe, a veſſel may get to the Welt out of this 
lace much ſooner than from Plymouth, Fowey, or Falmouth. 
he illands and rocks to the Weſt of the entrance of this haven 
are the more neceſſary to be known, becauſe from Milford-Ha- 
yen to St. David's is a place much frequented by all the ſhips that 
uſe the trade betwixt this part of Britain and Ireland. 
Scookham is the firſt which lies Weſt North-Weſt from 
St. Anne's-Point, going to Milford, at the diſtance of a league 


and a half: and Scaumore is a large rock lying above water, a 


league further North North-Welt from Scookham, and Welt 
from St. Bride's-Head. It is bigger than the iſland Greſholme; 
and there is a great high rock likewiſe to the Welt of both the 
others, two leagues, or ſomewhat leſs. There are good channels 
detween them all, and they are ſteep too, and very bold, having 
from ten to twenty fathom in the fair way; but the tides here 
run very violent. Between Scaumore and the ſhore is a little iſland 
called the Middle; about which, and along the ſhore of St. 
Bride's- Head, it is all dangerous, full of ſunk rocks, and very diffi- 
cult. There is a ſmall rock'called the Barrel, which bears Weſt and 
Weſt by North from Greſholme about a league, and another 
which 55 two leagues due Weſt from Greſholme, called 
the Hatts ; both of which are likewiſe ſteep. Another rock lies 
off at ſea two or three leagues Weſt of Greſholme ; and 
it is foul and rocky, a mile or more 'from it, eſpecially ' on 
the North-Weſt wi Ramſey iſland lies two leagues North, or 
North by Welt from Scaumore. Between them is a deep bay, 
by ſome called Broad-Bay, by others St. Bride's-Bay ; and on the 
North of the bay lies that little city of St. David's. There 
is very good anchoring in any part of this bay from ſeven to ten 


fathom. The Weſt winds indeed make a great ſea at the mouth 


of it; but there is ſhelter from them under Ramſey-Iſland. 
There is a narrow channel betwixt Ramſey and St. David's- 
Head, but not much uſed except by the coaſters, and thoſe who 
are well acquainted with it. 


North-Weſt ; but others ſay there is no ſuch rock, or at leaſt 
that they could never find it. | = 


The Ifland of Ramſey, or Rams-Eye, ſo called from its feed- | 
ing rams, is reckoned the South-Weſt part of Wales: but if it | 
be objected, that it is ſeparated from the land, then St. David's- } 


Head is the South-Weſt point; but the ſailors call the iſland the 


South-Weſt part, and as ſuch it muſt paſs; juſt as Cape Clear is 


called the South-Welternmoſt point of Ireland, whereas it is an 
iſland ſix or feven leagues from the main. From Ramſey-Point 
to the moit South point of Ireland, called Carnaroot, a little South 


of Wexford, the courſe is Weſt North-Weſt, and the diſtance | 


ſixteen leagues. © The rocks, called the Biſhop and his Clerks, 
which lie a league North-Weſt from Ramſey, are at the extre- 
mity of the iſle of Britain that way; and from hence the land 
falls off tending away North-Eaft to the Weſt coaſt of South- 
Wales: and here begins that we call St. George's-Channel, 
which has a bold ſhore to the South point of Cardigan-Bay, for 
ſeven leagues and a half diſtance, It is in the rocks juſt now 
mentioned that are bred the Aireys of thoſe excellent falcons that 
we mentioned in the natural hiſtory of this county. 

There is a town on the South-Coaſt of this ſhire called TEN BV 
or TENBIGH, ſituate on a dry rock, a neat town, ſtrongly walled, 
much noted for its' harbour, and governed by a mayor and bailiff. 
It has a good key, which was formerly much frequented, eſpe- 
cially by fiſhermen, enjoyed a good trade, and its inhabitants 
were wealthy ; but being made a garriſon in the time of the 
civil-war, it ſuffered much, and its caitle was demoliſhed ; how- 
ever, it is ſtill in a tolerable condition; its markets are well 
ſtored with corn, fiſh, and other proviſions ; the road for ſhipping 
is very good; it has a great fiſhery for herrings in the ſeaſon, 
a large colliery, or rather export of coals, drives a conſiderable 
trade to Ireland, and it is in ſhort a neat town, and reckoned 
the moſt agreeable on all the ſea-coaſt of South-Wales, except 
Pembroke. Tenby has two weekly-markets on Wedneſday 
and Saturdays; and is diſtant from London 208 miles. | 

The other towns of any note in Pembrokeſhire, are, 

Wnis rox, which, though a mean place, is governed by a mayor 
and bailiffs, and had once a caſtle, now the habitation of a pri- 
vate gentleman. The weekly-market is on Saturday; and 1s 
diſtant from London 191 miles. 

FishHGARD, or FIsCARD, in Welch Aber-Gwain, has a good 
harbour, and a trade in herrings, which are caught in the ſea, at 
the foot of a hill or cliff on which this town is built. It 


is governed by a mayor, bailiffs, &c. and has its Engliſh name, 


from its fiſhery, and its Welſh one from its ſituation on the 
nver Gwain, near its entrance into the ſea, The town has 


OUNT We OF CARDIGAN. 


he Maſcus is a great rock under | 
water, which ſome pilots ſay lies off Ramſey, five leagues to the | 


a weekly-market on Friday; and is diſtant from London 199 
NtEwePorT on the river Nevern, has a good harbour, and 


a trade with Ireland; but its chief ſupport is by paſſengers 


to and from that kingdom. Though it is a Jarge town, and 
governed by a portrieve and a bailiff, and has a fair church, yet 
it is an ill-built, poor place, and meanly inhabited. In the Latin 
records it is called Neves Burgus, and in Welſh Trendraath, 1. e. 
a Town on the Sand. It was built by Martin of Tours, whoſe 
poſterity erected a caſtle above the town, which is now ruipous, 
and made it a corporation. Newport has a weekly market on 
Saturday ; and is diſtant from London 200 miles. Lb 

K11.1GARRING, or KILGARRAN, upon the river Teivi, has a 
harbour for boats, with a ſalmon-fiſhery, and a cataract in 
the river called The Salmon's-Leap; becauſe when they come 
up from the ſea, they take their tails in their teeth, and ſpring 
over the cataract upwards. This river abounds with ſalmon, 
and, as Giraldus ſays, was formerly the only one in Britain that 
bred beavers. It is a long town, ' conſiſting of one ſtreet, 
governed by a portrieve and bailiffs, and had once a caſtle built 
by Gerald, now in ruins. The town has a weekly-market on 
Wedneſday; and is diſtant from London 189 miles. 

ST. D0GMAEL's, on the ſame river, had formerly a monaſtery, 
and is now governed by a portrieve and bailiffs. h 

The moit noted antiquities, and other remarkables in this 
county not yet mentioned, are theſe : | 


1. Carew-Caſtle ſtands on one of the bays of Milford-Haven, 
| gave both name and origin to the illuſtrious family of Carew; 


and ſome years ago a worthy gentleman of that name of Lin- 
coln's-Inn recovered this eſtate and caſtle by a law-ſuit. 

2. On a ſeacliff, half a mile from St. David's, is a remark- 
able large ſtone, called in Welſh y Maen Silg, which implies a 
rocking ſtone; but the equilibre of it is ſaid to have been 
ory by the parliament ſoldiers in the Jate civil-wars, who 
threw it out of 1ts poſition, ſo that it is now immovable. 


# 3 In St. David's cathedral, St. David the patron of Wales 
is 


aid to be interred, and that he Jived'to be 146 years of age, 
ſixty-five of which he fate in this epiſcopal chair, and died in 
642. He is ſuppoſed to have been uncle to King Arthur. 

In the reign of Henry II. the ſand on the coaſt of South- 
Wales, was, by continued ſtormy weather, waſhed away, and 
the earth laid bare; which exciting the curioſity of the inha- 
bitants to dig there, they ſoon diſcovered very large trees, which 
appeared by the marks of the axe to have been ſelled, and were, 
through time, become as black and hard as ebony. They lay ſo 
thick, that the ſhore looked for a long way like a foreſt cut 


down. 
| SEC T;FQO N:- VE 
Tat County or CARD I G AN. 


NARDIGANSHIRE has Merioneth and Montgomery- 

ſhires in North-Wales on the North ; Pembroke and Caer- 

marthenſhires on the South; Radnor and Brecknockſhires on 
the Eaſt ; and is waſhed on the Welt by the Iriſh ſea. 

It is 40 miles in length, and eighteen in breadth, according 
to Mi. en cen, who gives it an area of 646 miles. Others 
make the length from Cardigan in the South-Weſt, to Plyn- 
Lhymmon on the North-Eaſt, but thirty-ſix miles; and but ſixteen 
or ſeventeen where broadeſt ; and ſome no more than thirty-two 
from South to North, and fifteen from Eaſt to Weſt. Others 


| again make it forty-four from North-Eaſt to South-Weſt, near 


twenty-two from Eaſt to Weſt, and 100 in circumference, com- 
puted at 520, oc acres, containing five hundreds, ſeventy-ſeven 
pariſhes, and about g, 160 houſes (all in the dioceſe of St. David's) 


| and near 35,000 inhabitants. 


Its air varies as the ſoil does, for in the South and Welt parts, 
which are more on a level than Wales generally is, the air is mild 
and pleaſant, and the ſoil very fruitful. But the Northern and 
Eaſtern parts, as they are a continual ridge of mountains, ſo 
compared to the reſt, they are both barren and bleak. Yet in the 
worlt parts of the ſhire, there is paſture, in which are bred flocks 
of ſheep, and great herds of cattle; and in the vallies are ſeveral 
large — 55 Goals and other fuel are ſcarce, but there are ſeve- 
ral rich lead mines (the ore whereof often appears above ground) 


and ſome there are which produce ſilver. Here is plenty of 


river and ſea-fiſh, and of fowl both tame and wild; nor is there 


any want of corn ; but as for lime to manure the ground, they 


are obliged to fetch it from Caermarthenſhire. This county is 
ſo full of cattle, that ſome call it the nurſery or breeding-place 
of cattle for all England South of Trent ; though by the way 


this is no argument of its fertility, becauſe mountains or moors 


w1ll breed, though not fatten cattle. 

Its principal rivers are the Teivi, the Rhydal, and the Iſtwyth. 
The Teivi, or Tyvye, which Ptolemy corruptly calls Tuerabits 
takes its riſe and name from the lake Tervi, at the foot of 
the mountains on the Eaſt- ſide of Cardiganſhire. It wanders at 
firſt, as if it were loſt among the rocks and mountains, till 
it comes to Straetfleur, or Strata-Florida, where it begins to run 
regularly to the South-Weſt by Tregaron and Bangor ; and then 
making an angle Weſtward, it falls into the Iriſh ſea below Car- 
digan. The Rhydalriſes in the South-Weſt ſide of Plyn-Lhym- 
mon mountain, and runs South and South-Weſt, till it falls jnto 


the 
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4 Tus NEW OM BRITISH TRAVELLER. _ 


© the Iriſh-Sea jointly with the river Iſtwyth. '” The Iſtwyth, ſup- pit ſtreſs of weather, bound either to or from Ireland. If , 
0 North-Weſt wind blows very hard, ſhips bourid from Cheſter to 
Dublin, which are often drove back, are glad to run away before 
it for Barſey and this bay; and in a South - Weſt windd it has been 
where it falls into the Iriſh-Sea. | | | the ſame with the coal ſhips bound from Swanſey for Dublin. 
It ſends two members to parliament, viz. one for the county, || Alſo, under the iſlands, of Stidwall there is good and (ate 
and one for the ſhire-town, viz, i Was HRT Il anchoring from the North-Weſt and Welt winds, but they are 
Canna, in the Britiſh language Abertievi, i. e. the mouth I open to the South. _ 55 . NES 
of the Tievi, at which it is 8 ſituate, with a good ſtone || © Weſt from Stidwall is Bafſey-Ifland, which makes the North 
bridge over it, leading into Pembeokethits, is a large, ancient, II point of 2 Niete b. ; and within this ifland there is good an- 
and populous borough, whoſe chief trade is to Ireland; to which, ||:choring in a little bay called Aberdaron, but the entrance is 
and other parts, it exports lead from its harbour, to the great J difficult for great ſhips in caſe of hard weather. 
advantage of the neighbouring country. The tide flows up to. jj The other "oy of note here, are, - 
the town. It had a caſtle with walls, both gone to ruin. Its 


LAY 


AND 


| ABtrISTWYTH, which is more properly ſituate on the river 
church is a goodly ſtructure, as is alſo the public hall, where the I Rhydal, though, as the name denotes, it is a town at the mouth 
county buſineſs is tranſaQed, the aſſizes and county-jail being both of the river Iſtwyth. It is a populous. and rich '» Nom dark 
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0 kept at this place. It is a town corporate, governed by a mayor I and ſmoky, ſo that the people look as if they had lived continu. 
1 and aldermen, a coroner, two bailiffe, and thirteen common- I ally in the coal or lead mines. Camden called it the moſt popu- 
79 council- men, of whom the mayor is one. It was fortified IJ loùs town in the county. It was fortified by Gilbert Clare with a 
it | by Gilbert, the ſon of Richard Clare; and being afterwards || a caſtle and wall; which were'defended a long time againſt the 
4 treacherouſly ſurrendered, was laid waſte by Rice ap Gtyffyth, who J Welſh by Walter Beck, an Engliſhman, but are both decayed. wt! 
is took Robert Fitz-Stephen, the overnor, priſoner, and he was jj However, the town is pretty large, and ISA corporation, conſiſt. tine 
13 || detained a long time, till he purchaſed his liberty by reſigning all II ing of a mayor, recorder, &c. and has a good market on Mon- marke 
v8 14 - his poſſeſſions in Wales; and then he made a deſcent upon Ire- I days. It has a thriving trade both in lead and fiſh, eſpecially but te 
1 i land with a ſmall force, but with ſuch ſucceſs, that he thereby whiting, cod, and herring; yet / has no pariſh-church, but is miles. 
1 made way for the conqueſt of that d ri by the Engliſh, be- JJ beholden to its neighbour town. It is diſtant from London F Wi 
11 cauſe it gave them that footing which they never quitted. It Mug, | 5 e by bai 
i © gives title of Farl to Geor e, a deſcendant of Thomas Brude- [| * LtLaNBADARN-VAWR, which has a fair church that was factur 
I nel, ſo created in 1661. Te member of parliament'is elected [| formerly a cathedral of a biſhop, conſecrated and eſtabliſhed the ge 
| 118 by the burgeſſes of this and four other boroughs in the county. I here in memory of the great St. Pattern, an Armorican, who is there 1 
WL: In 1729 the town and pariſh were reckoned worth 10001. a year; II ſaid to have governed the church here by feeding it, and to have mar ke 
Wt and in 1727 paid 221. 6s. 8d. to the four ſhillings in the pound If fed it by governing it. It is a well-built town, governed by On 
9 land-tax. The town has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is || a portrieve and ſteward, and has a good market on Tueſdays, Marqu 
1 diſtant from London 230 miles. 1 II but a poor harbour. The town is diſtant from London 197 words, 
1 Cardigan-Bay is a very large gulph of the ſea, bearing in far JJ miles | 3 PE 45 | ſcendei 
1 from the land, ſtretching North and South from Cardigan-Point |} LTANBEDOoR ST. PeTER, or Por STEFFAN, is a ſmall Pembr 
„ to Barſey-Iſland, twelve leagues due North. There are ſeveral |] town with a bridge over the Teivi, leading to Caermarthenſhire, dition. 
. Iitttle tide-havens and places in it only fit for ſmall veſſels, and IJ governed by a portrieve, ſteward, two conſtables, &c. and ac- FOND 
9 moſt of them too are barred, and ſcarce worth naming, there [| commodated with good entertainment for travellers. The town 
1 1:3 being neither trade, nor any port for trade, ſuch as King's-Cha- I ſtands on a plain, but the church on a riſing ground. Here is a' 
440 pel, Aberathy, Lanruſted, Aberdovy, Barmouth, Landanog, JI "ay great market for heifers, cows, calves, and ſheep, from the 
| 50 79 places N heard of by ſeamen, yet neceſſary to be named. end of April to the beginning of July, on Tueſdays; and the town TH 
WEL At the North part, in a deep bight, there is a bay within JI is diſtant from London 175 miles. „ 1 
A a bay, à long gulph running in North-Weſt by North, and I. TRECARON, on the fame. river, formerly belonged to the f 
10 at the furtheſt end it is called Pulhelly-Bay. At the bottom I Clements, an Engliſh 7550 then to the Wogans of Pembroke- | « 
IF df it there is a ſmall river which comes into the ſea with a JI ſhire, afterwards to Colonel Jones of Nateous in this ſhire, and Monty 
1 full channel, and makes a pretty godd haven, called Traeth-Ha- I ſince to William Powel, Eſq. It is a mayor- town, with a fair ſhire 15 
1 ven. On the North-ſide of the bay there is good riding from I church, but remarkable for nothing elſe; however it has a 7 
1 | ſeven to ten fathom water, and it is often made uſe of by ſhips | weekly-market, and is diſtant from London 171 miles. in wy 
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88 SF LL: of the county, and becoming navigable 1 Welſh-Pool, aſi Iriſh ſe; 
485 5 Er CROTON „ l being joined by twelve rivers in a e of twenty miles from the air v 
TüE Counry or MONTGOMERY. 1 5 5 — 5 Shropſhire. 8 Eo 5 which t 
C V I The Tanat riſes towards the North-Weſt-ſide of the county, rough, i 
HIS county is bounded on the Eaſt with Shropſhire |f; and running Eaſtward is part of the Northern boundary between thin crop 
1 and Radnorſhire, on the South with Cardiganſhire and I Montgomeryſhire and Denbighſhire, and falls into the Severn black ca 
Radnorſhire, with Merionethſhire on the Weſt, and with Den- |]. at the North-Eaft part of the county. The Turgh, which tants; a 
bighſhire and part of Merionethſhire and Shropſhire on the II riſes in the Weſt-ſide of this ſhire, runs Eaſt till it comes to the eſpeciall 
Mad oe K „„ OY foot of Mount Golway, where it makes an angle to the North; Giralc 
The common computation of its length from Eaſt to Weſt J 2nd after receiving the Warway, joins the Tanat not far from fains her 
is thirty miles, of its breadth from North to South twenty- I Landifillis.. 02 Tulf  aiiud the ſhepl 
five, and its circumferegce. ninety-four. Mr. Templeman agrees |}; It lies. for moſt part in the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, but thoſe of who yet, 
as to the breadth, but he makes it thirty-five in length, and gives I Bangor and Hereford have ſome ſhare in it. It ſends two mem. together 
it an area of 695 ſquare miles. According to others, it contains. II bers to Fe viz. a knight of the ſhire for the county, and this is ab 
about 560, 00 acres, in which are ſeven hundreds, forty-ſeven II a burgeſs for the ſhire town, vi. bi Wales ſo 
pariſhes, ſx market-towns, 5,600 houſes, and near g4, ooo inha- |{' MoNnTGOMERY, which ſtands in a healthy air, on che ealy aſcent ſhire, wt 
ditants, with twenty-five rivers, three caſtles, and a chace. ' of a high rocky hill, with a pleaſant vale underneath in which runs tops, ma 
The air is ſharp and cold on its mountains, but wholeſome. {| the Severn, amongſt rich grounds for corn, and feeding of cattle. There 
and pleaſant in the vallies. On the North and Weſt-ſides, Il It is called Trevalwyn, or Baldwyn's Town, from the founder is the re; 
where the former are moſt predominant, the foil is tony, and not I Baldwyn, lieutenant of the marches of Wales in the Conqueror live upo 
very fruitful, except in the vallies between them, which are very I time, and Montgomery, from Roger de Montgomery, Ear | ol that feed 
pleaſant, and rd corn, and plenty of paſture; but the South [| Shrewſbury, who built its caſtle, which ſtood till the civil-wars, more the 
Erith EaR and North-Eaſt parts, which are much more level, || when with its wall it was ruined.” In 109g it was deltroyed b) The p 
are exceeding fruitful, 8 thoſe parts that lie on the banks II the Welſh, but rebuilt by Henry III. who made it a free Drwrydh 
of the Severn, and are ſometimes overflowed by it. Its chief; |] borough. It is governed by two bailiffs, coroners, burgeſſes, &c. black mo 
commodities are corn, cattle, horſes, fiſh, and fowl. It has jj Philip Herbert was created Earl of Montgomery in 1604, 2! in the Ea 
been noted a long time for a particular breed of horſes, which I after the death of his elder brother became alſo Earl of Pembroke, coiling a 
are ſtill remarkably larger here, as well as their black cattle, I in whoſe deſcendant both titles have continued ever ſince. King at Machyy 
than in ſome of the neighbouring Welſh counties, and are much 17 IT. made William Herbert (who was before Earl of Powis Card gan 
valued all over 3 i 5 5 iſcount Montgomery, at the ſame time that he created him Avon riſe 
Its principal rivers are, the Severn, the Tanat, and the Turgh. || Marquis of Powis. It is a large, handſome town, but the bull. Part Souit 
The Severn, which, as has been already ſaid, riſes in Plyn-Lhym- {| ings are generally very indifferent, except a few faſhionable ones No. 
mon mountain, runs in a winding courſe to the North -Eaſt- ſide I that belong to ſome conſiderable families. There is a jail wy 
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| hich, was not many years ago rebuilt. The town N in the 


"dioceſe of Hereford. _ The member whom it ſends to parliament, 
is choſe by the joint conſent of the burgeſſes of Llanidlos, Llan- 
villing. Machynleth, and Welſh-Pool, The town has a weekly- 

| market on Thurſday; and is diſtant from London-158 miles. 

LIANiDos lies near the head of the Severn, and its pariſh, 
which is noted ſor mines of lead and copper, belongs to the dio- 
ceſe.of Bangor. The town has a weekly-market on Saturday; 
and is diſtant from London 158 miles. 

*_MAaCHYNLETH,, which is an ancient town in the dioceſe 

of St. Aſaph, with a good. ſtone bridge over the Dovy, and 

a harbour tor boats, belongs to the dioceſe of St. Aſaph ; the 

town has a weekly- market on Monday; and is diſtant from 

London 18g miles. A 
LIAN VII IIN d, or LHAN VVI IN, is a town of conſider- 

able note, and pretty well built for this part of the country. It 

was incorporated in the time of Edward II. by Llewellin ap 
Griffith, and is at preſent governed by two bailiffs, to whom 


King Charles II. among other privileges, granted the honour and 
authority of juſtices of peace within the corporation during the 


ume of their office, which laſts for one year. It has a good 
market on Thurſday for cattle, corn, wool, and other proviſions, 


but ſtands in a dirty flat. The town is diſtant from London 156 


miles. : | | 
» WELSH-PoOL is a large, well-built, corporate town, governed 
by bailiffs, on a lake, in a fruitful vale, where is a briſk manu- 
facture for flannel. The Welſh name of the town is. Tralhwn, 
the general appellative in Wales for boggy ground; of which 
there is a pretty deal in this neighbourhood. Y has a weekly- 
market on Monday; and is diſtant from London 153 miles. 

On the South; ſide of this place is Red-Caſtle, belonging to the 
Marquis of Powis, over the gate of which are only theſe two 
words, Sic tamen, intimating that though the family was de- 
ſcended from a natural ſon of William Herbert, the fert Earl of 
Pembroke, yet they had attained to a great and flouriſhing con- 


parts towards the Severn ſide. 
ien 1. 
Txx-Counry or MERIONETH: 


dition. There is ſcarce a finer country in England than theſe 


f $i county is bounded on the South with Cardiganſhire, 


from which. it is parted by the river Dovy or Dyth, with 


Montgomeryſhire and Denbighſhire on the Eaſt ; Caernarvon- 


ſhire and part of Denbighſhire on the North; and the Iriſh ſea 
on the Weſt, for a length of thirty-five miles. | 0 
[t is computed to be thirty-five miles in length from Aberdyvy 
in the South, to Llanſanfred in the North-Eaſt; and about 
twenty-five in breadth from Harlech in the Weſt, to the oppoſite 
part of it on the Eaſt. They who make this calculation, reckon 
the circumference to be 108 miles, containing about 500, ooo 
acres. Mr. Templeman's ſurvey, which makes the length 
thirty- nine, and the breadth thirty, gives it an area of 620 ſquare 
miles. In this compaſs-it is ſaid to contain fix hundreds, three 
towns, thirty-ſeven pariſhes, 2,590 houſes, and about 17, ooo in- 
habitants, twenty-ſix rivers, and two caſtles. 2 . 


The air of this county is bleak, by reaſon” of its being 


incumbered with more hills and mountains, though not ſuch 
as are higher, than any other ſhire of Wales; and it is reckoned 
unhealthtul by reaſon of the vapours continually riſing from the 
Iriſh ſea, which would in all probability be more malignant, if 
the air was not almoſt continually purified by the ſharp, winds to 
which this country is ſo ſubject. The foil being rocky and 
rough, is generally as bad as the worſt: in Wales, bearing but 
thin crops of corn; yet there is pretty good paſture in the vallies for 
black cattle and ſheep, which are the chief ſupport of the inhabi- 
tants; and it is well provided with deer, goats, fowl, and fiſh, 
eſpecially herrings, which are taken on the coaſt in abundance. 
Giraldus, with Camden and others after him, ſay the moun- 
tains here are ſo high, and yet ſo cloſe and even in height, that 


the ſhepherds often talk together from one mountain to another, 


who yet, if they ſhould appoint a meeting, could ſcarce come 
together from morning till night; but we are well ailured that 
this is abſolutely falſe, and that there are not any mountains 1n 
Wales ſo high, not excepting thoſe of Snowdon in Caernarvon- 
ſhire, which are the higheſt, but that men converſing from their 
tops, may meet in half an hour. 

There is cotton here, but it being ſuch a mountainous country, 
is the reaſon why the inhabitants apply wholly to grazing, and 
live upon butter, cheeſe, &c. The numbers of ſheep, &c. 
that feed on theſe mountains, is really incredible, there being 
more they ſay than in all the other parts of Wales. 

The principal rivers are the Dyth or Tovy, the Avon, the 
Drwrydh, and the Dee. The Dyth riſes among the unpaſſable 
black mountains, which Mr. Camden calls the Alps of Wales, 
in the Eaſt-ſide of the county, leaves it at Aberangel, and after 


croſling a part of Montgomerythire, returns to this county again | 


at Machynleth, and then falls into the Iriſh ſ:a between this and 

Cardiganſhire, not far from the little town of Aberdyth. The 

Avon riſes. on the Eaſt-ſide of Beroſe-W ood, and runs for moſt 

part NE INE paſſing by Dolgelbe into the Iriſh ſea, The 
0. 56. 3 | 


— 


' liam Herbert, 
his men crept up, is to this day called Lech-Herbert. In the late 
civil-wars there was a garriſon in this caſtle for the king, com- 


FRI SPY 


Drwrydh comes out of A lake on the. North-ſide of the county, 


and: runs South-Weſt into the Traeth-Bychan, or leſſer arm 


of the Iriſh ſea, about four miles North of Harlech. The Dee 


has two fountains (from whence it is ſuppoſed to take its name); 


in the Eaſt part of this county, which are no ſooner joined, but 


it runs through the lake called Lhyn-Tigid, or Pimble-Mere, 
without mixing its waters with thoſe of the lake, at leaſt without 


mixing its fiſh ; for though the Dee abounds with ſalmon, none 
are ever taken in the lakes out of the ſtream of the river ; nei- 
ther are the Gwiniads, a fiſh, peculiar to this lake, which are like 


a whiting in ſhape, anda trout in taſte, to be found in the river: 


The Pimble-Mere covers 160 acres of ground. It is ſaid that 


winds, make it overflow, but land- floods never. The Dee leaves 


the lake at Bala, and runs North-Eaſt into Denbighſhire. The 


nature of the fiſh in this county, is obſerved to be much the ſame 


with that of the fiſh and herbs in the Alps. Though the inhabi- 
tants live chiefly on milk meats, yet they are ſtrong and comely; 


but their neighbours ſay they are idle and incontinent, This 


county, which Giraldus calls the Land of the Sons of Conanus, 
was garriſoned by Hugh, Earl of Cheſter, the firſt Norman that 
ſeized it, whilk Gryffith ap Kynan, or Conanus, was his pri- 


ſoner; but he recovering it afterwards, with the reſt of his prin- © 


cipality, left it to his poſterity. 


It lies in the dioceſe of Bangor, and ſends no member to par- | 


liament but the knight of the ſhire, not one of its towns having 
that privilege ; nor indeed is there any. of more note in it, than 


| the melancholy town, though ancient borough, of 


HARLECH, or HARLEGH, which is ſo called from its ſituation, 
on a ſteep rock cloſe by the ſea, in the North-Weſt part of the 


county, where is a harbour for ſhips, but no ſhips for the har- 


bour. The houſes too are mean, and the people few; yet it 


has a garriſon for the ſecurity of the coaſt, and an old decayed, 


uſeleſs caſtle, of which there is a governor nevertheleſs with 
a ſalary, and the conſtable of the caſtle is alſo by patent always 
mayor of the town. It was originally called Twr Bronwen, 
but being rebuilt about the year 877, by Kolhwyn ap Tagno, it 
was from him called Caer-Kolhwyn. - The inhabitants have 


a notion that it was built by King Edward I. but all that he did 
vas the making ſome additions, eſpecially to the fortifications. It 


was defended by Jenkia ap Enion, againſt Edward IV. but Wil- 
arl of Pembroke, took it; and the way he and 


manded by Colonel William Owen, of Parkynton, but taken by 


the enemy, who diſmantled it. It is ſuppoſed to have been 
à Roman town, not only from the Roman coins that have been 
found hereabouts, but from the Prænomen of Caer to Kolhwyn, i 


which the antiquaries well know was a name that the Britons 
prefixed to molt places fortified by the Romans. It has a weekly- 
market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 2 10 miles. 
DoLGELLY, fo called from its ſituation in a woody vale 
by the Avon, at the foot of the great mountain Idris, which is 
ſaid is above three miles high, and ſuppoſed to be one 'of the 
higheſt in Great-Britain. It is an ordinary country town, but of 


good account for the ſale of Welſh cottons, and has an indiffer- 


ent market on Tueſdays. Several Roman coins have been wel 
Trajan and Adrian. We have. no account of its church, but 


tree that grows in the mountains. Here are commodious inns, 
however, for travellers. It is diſtant from London 187 miles. 

BALA is the only market-town of the mountaincers, and is 
ſituate near Pimble- Mere. Though it is a ſmall ill-built town, 
yet it is a wot og enjoying many immunities, and governed 
by bailiffs. It has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſ- 
tant from London 184 miles. | 

Near the caſtle of Harlech was dug up in a garden, anno 
1692, a golden torques, being a chain of gold, or rather three 
or four bars jointly twiſted in the form of a hatbaud, and about 
four feet long; it was faid to be in the cultody of the late 
Sir Roger Moſtyn. 

In 1694 the country about Harlech was annoycd above cight 
months by a ſtrange fiery exhalation, which burnt ſeveral hay- 
ricks, and ſo infected the air and graſs, that it occaſioned a mor- 
tality among all ſorts of cattle. It croſſed a bay of the ſea from 
Caernarvonſhire eight or nine miles broad, in ſtormy as well as 
calm nights, and proceeded conſtantly to and from the ſame 
place, but oftener in the winter than in the following ſummer, 
and what damage it did was always by night. It was a 
blue weak flame, and did no injury to the p-ople, who fre- 
quently went into it to ſave their hay or corn, &c, and obſerved 
that it was expelled or js, tet any great noiſe, as blow- 
ing of horns, firing of guns, &c. e refer to the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, and the Additions to Camden, for a further ac- 


count of it: but the conjecture in the latter, that this proceeded 


from locuſts ſaid to have been drowned, or to have died aſhore 
here about two months before this exhalation, ſeems the leſs 
probable, becauſe no ſuch effect was ever heard of upon the 
drowning. or death of locuſts in Aſia, &c. where they do 
ſo much miſchief. Something like this, however, both in the 
appearance and in the effect, happened on the coaſt of France in 
the year 1734 | 


68: - In 


dug up in the neighbqurhood, ſame of them being ſilver ones o ü 


it is ſaid that its ſteeple, in which there hangs a bell, is a yew- 
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2 In the North-Weſt point of the county, 'a Roman way is ſtill 
viſible, called in Engliſh Helen's-Way, and attributed” ed the 
mother of Conſtantine the Great. | It may be ſeen likewiſe 


in ſome parts of Cardiganſhire and Glamorgamſhire. 


Tux Country or CAERNARVON.-- 
4 E FORE the diviſion of Wales into counties, this was 
D called Snowdon-Foreſt, in Latin Snaudonia. It is bounded 
on the South by Merionethſhire and the Triſh ſea; on the Eaſt 


by Denbighſhire, from which it is ſeparated by the river Conway; 


it is waſhed on the Weſt and North by the Iriſh ſea; and on the 
North-Weſt it is fronted by the iſle o 1 NT Tb”, 
Tua length of it from Conway river in the Eaſt to the Lheney 
river in the Weſt, is computed at twenty miles, and the breadth 
from Penwenke Point to Ormeſhead-Point in the North at about 
forty, and the circumference at ninety-five. - Mr, Templeman- 
makes the length forty-ſeven, the breadth twenty-tive, and gives 
it an area of 459 ſquare miles, which is computed by others at 
' $70,000 acres, and ſaid to contain ſixty-eight pariſhes, in which 


are one city, one borough, and ſix market- towns, in ſeven hun- 
dreds, with about 2,70 houſes, three caſtles, and above 16, 


1 


inhabitants. | 5 50 „ 
It has a ſharp, piercing air, and is ſo incumbered, eſpecially 

in the middle, with diſmal rocks, and vaſt mountains one above 
another, the tops of which are many of them covered with ſnow 
ſeven. or eight months in the year, that thoſe which are called 
Stow SHIG mi6y yery juſtly claim the name of the Britiſh 
Alps; which diſagreeable and almoſt inacceſſible - ſituation was 
robably 'one ſth why this was the laſt' county that 'was 
ought under the dominion of the kings of England; Jet it is 
tolerably fertile, eſpecially in barley; and great herds of cattle, 
ſheep, and goats are fed on the mountains. That part towards 
Ireland is fo fruitful, and alſo ſo populous, that it gives place 
to few ſhires in North-Wales. The valleys between the hills 
are both pleaſant and fruitful; and both the rivers and coaſt 
JJ TTT 8 


The coldneſs of the air here is not without reaſon aſcribed by ] 
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BRITISH!) TRAVE 
| {of Conſtantine the Great, "which was found here in 289, Was 
% interred in its pariſh- church. l en , | 


II. Thie town, which has 2 beautiful proſpect to the ile of 
|; Angleſey,” was of good account formerly, when the princes of 


II Wales kept'the Chancery and Exchequer Courts in it for North. 


SECTION R Gre > a 
J)) abt age Let 1] <ncompaſſed on all ſides, except toward the Eaſt, with the ſea, 


Wales; and it is pretty ſtrong, both by art and nature, bei 
and two-rivers; and it had on the North-Weſt ſide a ſtron 
and ſecure the paſſage to Angleſey, whoſe walls in a manner 


Edward II. the firſt Engliſh Prince of Wales, was born, and 
from thenee uſually called in our hiſtory Edward of Caernarvon. 
The town is governed by the conſtable of the caſtle (who is 
ty N by his patent the mayor) aſſiſted by an alderman, two 
bailiffs, a town-clerk, / with ſerjeants at mace, and other ſub. 
ofhicers. It gives title of marquis and earl to his grace the Duke 
of Chandos. It is a ſmall, but clean, well-built town, and 
well inhabited by people very courteous to ſtrangers; and the 
market, which is on Saturdays, is well ſupplied with corn, and 
all ſorts of proviſions. There is a ferry from hence to An leſey 
called Abermenai- Ferry. and from thence a direct road to oly- 
head. The town is diſtant from London 258: miles. 
 BancoR, or Bax c Hon, lies at the North-end of the ſame 
frith, or arm of the ſea, which is the paſſage to Angleſey, where 
it has a harbour for boats. It was once ſo large as to be called 
2 * the Great, and was defended with a powerful caſtle built 
by Hugh, Earl of Cheſter, Which was long ſince: demoliſhed, 
he town is now of very little note, except for being the ſee of 
a biſhop,- whoſe dioceſe contains the counties of Caernarvon 
and Anglefey, togethet with part of thoſe of Denbigh, Merio- 
: neth, and Montgomery, wherein are a hundred and ſeven pariſhes, 
of which thirty-ſix are impropriations, and has under it alſo 
three archdeacons, viz. thoſe of Bangor, Angleſey, and Meri- 
oneth, one of which, for the better ſupport thereof, is added to 
the biſhopric.- The cathedral, which by ſome is thought to be 
the moſt ancient in all Britain, was large, well-built, and con- 
ſecrated about 516, and being miſerably defaced by Owen Glen- 
| dour, was afterwards in ſome meaſure repaired and beautified by 
Henry Dean, the biſhop in the reign of Henry VII. but it 
is now. mean and deſpicable: The chief buildings here are the 


many to the numbers of its lakes, of which ſome have computed 
not leſs than fifty or ſixty in'this'mountainaus tract, which have 


: 


their names gory rom the rivers that iſſue out of them, 


or from the colour o 


are diſtinguiſhed by names ſcarce intelligible to the beſt critics in 


The moſt remarkable mountain of this ſhire, next to Snowdon- | 
Hills above mentioned, and one of the moſt noted in all Wales, is 


that called Penmaen-Mawr, in the North angle of this ſhire, where 
it hangs. perpendicularly over the ſea, at ſo vaſt a height, that it 
makes moſt ſpeQators giddy who venture to look down the dread- 
ful ſteep; and in the narrow paſſage on the other ſide, the ven- 
turous traveller is threatened every moment to be cruſhed to 


atoms, with the downfall of its rocks. On that fide, next to the | 
ſea a wall was built not many years ago, to which, it is ſaid, 


the city of Dublin contributed very largely. The road that 
is cut out of the ſide of the rock for paſſengers is ſeven feet 
wide, and the wall SY the precipice is about breaſt high. As 
the ſea lies perpendicularly down forty fathom below it, ſo 


the mountain is about the ſame height above it. When the | 


traveller is got out of this diſmal road, where one falſe ſtep 
endangers his life, he finds an alehouſe at the bottom of the hill 
on the other ſide, with this infcription, © Now your fright is 
over, take a dram.” From this meuntain' the country opens 
into a plain, which extends as far as the river Conway, the. 
Eaſtern limit of the ſhire. It riſes out of a lake of the ſame 
name on the South-Eaſt fide of it, and is perhaps one of the 
' nobleſt ſtreams for the length of it in Europe; for though 
the. whole courſe of it is but twelve, miles, it receives ſo many 
brooks and ſtreams from the neighbouring hills of Snowdon, 
that it bears ſhips eight of them; and the name of it is ſup- 
oſed, by Mr. Camden's commentator, to ſignify in the Welſh 
ee the Chief of Rivers. It produces not only fiſh, but 
ris' as large and of as good a colour as any in Britain 
or Ireland. They are found in a large black muſcle.  * 
Llewellin ap Griffith, who was the laſt that held out any 
art of Wales againſt the crown of England, was reduced at 
Faſt to hold this mougtainous country, and the ifle of Angleſey, 
as tenant in fee to Edward I. on condition of paying him one 
thouſand marks yearly ; but refuſing afterwards to perform it, 
and running the hazard of a war, he was killed, and ſo an 
end was put to his own government, and with. it to that of 
the Britons in Wales. 55 I 61092 
This ſhire, which lies in the dioceſe of Bangor, ſends two 
members to parliament, viz. the knight of the ſhire for the 
county, and one burgeſs for the ſhire-town, viz. NS 
'  CAERNARVON, which ſtands on the channel that ſeparates this 
ſhire from the iſle of Angleſey, and was built by the command of 
Edward I. out of the ruins of the city of Segontium that ſtood 


the water, or from ſome neighbouring vil- |þ 
lage or pariſh, or from ſome remarkable mountain or rock that 
hangs over them; and ſome of theſe lakes, though very few, 


| biſhop's palace, and free-ſchool houſe. The town, though ſmall, 
is pretty well inhabited, and governed by the biſhop's ſteward, 
who keeps court-leets and court-baron here. It is encloſed with 
a very ſteep mountain on the South- ſide, and a hill on the North. 
King Edward I. intended to have built a great ſtone bridge here 
over to Angleſey, and perſiſted in it a great while before he was 
convinced that it was utterly impracticable. The church is ſaid 
to have been once ruined by the Pagans, from Angleſey probably, 
ho poſſeſſed the biſhopric: for above a hundred years after it was 
built but from the year 512 to 1009, we have no account how 
| it fared. After this the biſhopric was ruined again by one of its 


own biſhops; viz. Bulkeley, who, as the Monaſticon ſays, fold 
both the revenues and the bells. The town has a weekly-market 
on Wedneſday; and is diſtant from London 236 miles. 
CoNWAY,'or ABER-Conwar,' from its being at the mouth 
of the river Conway, was built by King Edward I. out of the 
| ruins'of the ancient Conovium, and by its advantageous ſituation, 
and other conveniences, is grown to be a handſome town. It 
pt nee by an alderman and two bailiffs, and had a neat 
caſtle by the fide of the river, which Dr. Williams; Archbiſtiop 
of Vork, a native of this place, who fled hither from Cawood, 
fortified at his own expence in the beginning of the civil-war, 
and held it till May 1645, when it was ſeĩzed by Sir John Owen, 
by virtue of a commiſſion from Prince Rupert, of which the 
archbiſhop complained to the king, but without redreſs; and 
upon the declining of the king's affairs, the archbiſhop and the 
country gentlemen, whoſe effects, depoſited in the ſaid caſtle for 
ſecurity, had been ſeized, together with his own, aſſiſted Colonel 
Milton, one of the parliament officers, to reduce it on condition 
of having their effects again. an ente 4 
| Key it is the pooreſt, it is the pleaſanteſt town in the 
county for its bigneſs, for it ſtands on the ſide of a hill, on 
the banks of a fine navigable river, which empties itſelf about 
two miles off into the Fa at the entrance of that arm of it 
which parts Angleſey from the main land. It is reckoned, 
in ſhort, the moſt beautiful river and port on this ſide of Britain, 
the river, which is able to receive ſhips of almoſt any burden or 
number, and to bring them up to the town, being a fine ſtraight 
channel, broad as the Thames at Deptford, and deep, yet ſafe 
and ſecure from winds; but the town is old and "decayed, 
and only ſhews what it might be, and what the want of trade 
has brought it to. As its caſtle was pretty ſtrong, its walls were 
| of a large compaſs, with thirty-five watch-towers on them; 
which caſtle and towers being very white, at the diſtance af 
a mile they made a good appearance, ſo that no place, taking it 
its port and its ferry over the river to Denbighthire, and the little 
hills on both ſides of the bay or river covered with timber, could 
make a finer landſcape in a picture; but in the town there 
is nothing but poverty and miſery : the caſtle is a heap o 
uncovered rubbiſh, and thoſe. towers on the walls only ſtanding 


2 little below it, called from the neighbouring river Seiont. By 


command of the ſame prince the body of Conſtantius, the father 


I] memorials of what Wales was when it had a prince of its ow! 


There is a remarkable epitaph on a temb-ſtone here, which it ; 
| _ thoug 


caſtle, built by King Edward I. to curb the Welſh mountaineers, 


encompaſſed it, where, in that called gs eee his fon 
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chonpht'is hardly” to be paralleled of the kind in Europe, viz. 
« Here licth the body of Nicholas Hookes, of Conway, gent 
who was the One and fortieth child of his father. William Hookes, 
children“ He died the goth day of March 1697. | 
PI HII, or SALT-PoOL,'/ is a little town in the peninſula 
on the Southſide of the county, governed by a bailiff.! It ſtands 
between two rivers on the Eaſtern ſhore, is an indifferent well- 
built town, whoſe market is for corn and other proviſions, and 
has a ſmall trade by ſea. The bay, to which it gives name, re- 
ceiyes one of the rivers with a full channel, where it makes a 
pretty good haven, called Traeth-Haven. The town has a 
weekly-market on Wedneſday ; and is ſixteen miles from Caer- 


Eſq by Alice his wife, and the father of ſeven and twenty 


won. l ; * 5 | 
They ſpeak all Welſh in this county, ſo that if a ſtranger, 
who did not underſtand it, ſhould happen to loſe his way, It is 
ten to one if he met with an Engliſhman to ſet him right. The 


| coumtty people alſo'are natural y very ſurly, inſomuch that if 


ou aſk them e queſtion in Engliſh, though they underſtand it, 
they" anſwer Dime Salſenach, 7. e. T cannot ſpeak Saxon or 


-, | 
Eo. SECTION ty. 
Tax County or DENBIGH. | 


HIS county is bounded on the South with Montgomery- 
"ſhire, on the Weſt with thoſe of Merioneth and Caer- 
narvon, from which laſt it is parted by the river Conway; on 
the Eaſt with Shropſhire and Cheſhire ; and on the North with 
the Iriſh fea and F lintſhire. Some Britons forced from Scot- 
land, are ſaid to have conquered this country with the aſſiſtance 


of the Welſh, and to have poſſeſſed all the lands from Conway 


to Cheſter. © IG 

The common computation of its length from Eaſt to Weſt is 
about thirty-one miles, and of its breadth from North to South 
ſeventeen. From North-Eaſt to South-Weſt it meaſures forty, 
according to Mr. Templeman and others, and twenty-one from 


North to South, being in circumference near 118, and contain- 


ing an area of about 410,000 acres, or 50g ſquare miles. | 
; is divided into twelve hundreds, in which are reckoned 
fifty-feven pariſhes, four market-towns, about'6,400 houſes, and 
,000 inhabitants, partly in the dioceſe of Bangor, and partly 
in that of St. Aſaph. Z SHLD 1 | | 
It enjoys a wholeſome air; but being expoſed on all ſides, as 
it were, to the winds, it is ſharp; the hills wherewith it is 
guarded, which towards the Eaft efpecially, look like the battle- 
ments or turrets of caſtles, retaining the ſnow for a long time. 
The ſoil is various. The Weſt part is heathy, barren, and but 
thinly inhabited, except that tract lying towards the ſea; and 
the Eaſtern part is almoſt as ſterile, except towards the river 
Dee; but the middle part of the ſhire, which is a flat of ſeven- 
teen miles from North to South, and about five miles in breadth, 


called the Vale of Clwyd, is veg e ooh and fruitful, healthy, 


and much inhabited by gentry. Camden ſays, the complexion 
of the people here is bright and cheerful, their heads of a ſound 
conſtitution, their ſight very lively, and even their old age vigor- 
ous and laſting: It lies open to the ſea on one fide, and is 
hemmed in on the other with high hills, from one of which in 


about the middle of the ſhire, rings the Clwyd that waters 


this charming vale; which, after fetching a compaſs to the 
South-Eaſt, runs North, 'paſſing by Ruthin, and not far from 
Denbigh in its. way to the Iriſh ſea; though before it reaches 
that ſea it enters Flintſhire. 5 5 

The other rivers of moſt note are the Elwy, the Dee, and- 


the Conway. The Elwy riſes in the South-Weſt ſide of the 


ſhire, and runs chiefly to the North and North-Eaſt till it leaves 
Denbighſhire, immediately after which it falls into the Clwyd 
near St. Aſaph. The Dee enters this ſhire from that of 
Merioneth, a little to the Weſt of Llangollen, croſſes the South 
angle of Denbighſhire, and after receiving the river Keiring, it 
becomes the boundary between this county and Cheſhire, juſt 
as the Conway divides it from Caernarvonſhire. | 
The chief commodity here beſides goats, ſheep, and black 
cattle, is rye, commonly called Amel-Corn, produced in the 
heathy parts by the manure of turf-aſhes; though here are ſeveral 
mines that yield great parcels of lead ore, particularly that called 
the Marquis of Powis 8. It is ſurpriſingly pleaſant to the weary 
traveller, juſt deſcended from the frightful mountains of 
Merioneththire, or Caernarvonſhire, or from the craggy rocks 
of the North-ſhore of Denbigh, to come into the delightful 
vale of Clwyd, where the green meadows, yellow corn fields, 
and numerous villages and churches, with the fine ſtream gliding 
through them, afford the moſt pleaſant proſpect imaginable for 
above twenty miles in length. + A | 
This county, which has given title off earl, as well as that of 
Deſmond in freland, ever 1 
the noble family of Fielding, ſends two members to parliament, 
viz. the knight of the ſhire, and a burgeſs for the borough of 
DENB1GH, an handſome, large, populous town on the banks 
of the Iſtrod, which was at firſt built on a ſteep rock, but in 
proceſs of time removed to the bottom of the hill, either for the 
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convenience of water, or to avoid the inconvenience of the de- 


clivity, It is called by the Welch Kledvryn yn. Rh6s,. in e. the 
craggy hill in Roſs. It ſtands on a brahch of the Clwyd about 
two miles from it, has a good trade; is inhabited by many. 


glovers and tanners, and is by ſome eſteemed the beſt town in 


North-Wales, having ſomething in its countenance reſembling 
its neighbour England. It is governed by two aldermen, a re- 
corder, two bailiffs, who are choſen annually out of twenty-five 
capital burgeſſes; a town-clerk, two ſerjeants at mace, and other 
ſub-officers; has a good market for corn, cattle, and other pro- 
viſions, and two r . 
EKing Edward I. gave the old town, with a large territory, to 
David ap Griffith, brother to Prince Llewellin, and on His at- 
tainder he beſtowed it upon Henry Lacey, Earl of Lincoln, w ho 
walled it, and began to build a caſtle, which was afterwards 
made impregnable.. It paſſed to the houfe of Lancaſter ; and 
Edward II. gave it to Hugh Spenſer, from whom it went to 
f Roger Mortimer, and after his execution, to Montague, Earl of 
Saliſbury; ſoon after which it was reſtored to the Mortimers, 
and at length paſſed to the houſe of York, on which account it 
ſuffered much by the Lancaſtrian family. In Queen Elizabeth's. 


— 


ince the reign of King James I. to 


reign, Robert Earl of Leiceſter was made baron of Denbigh, and 
had this lordſhip and other lands given him, which ſo diſguſted 
the Welſh gentlemen, that they raiſed commotions, for Which 
' ſome of them ſuffered death. Camden ſays, there is not a 

barony in England that has more gentlemen holding of it in fee 
than this has. It was with the Earl of Leiceſter's aſſiſtance that. 
the inhabitants began their new town, founded on a rocky ground 

full of lime-ſtone, which is thought to make their drink un- 
wholeſome, though clear and palatable ; ſo that the inhabitants 


"+ 


do not live to a very great age. The caſtle ſuffered very much 


in the civil-wars. The weekly-market is on Wedneſday; and 
the town is diſtant from London 209 miles. 3 
RorHix, in Welch RavuTHyYN, ſtands pretty near the centre 
of the ſhire, is a very populous, large town, and the greateſt 
market in the vale of Clwyd, but in the pariſh of Lhan Rudd. 
It had formerly a caſtle, which with the town was built by 
Roger Grey, to whom King Edward I. granted almoſt the whole 
vale in conſideration of his ſervices againft the Welſh ;. and it 
gave title of Lord to the noble family of Grey till the time of 
Richard Grey, Earlof Kent, the laſt Lord Ruthin, who dying with- 
out iſſue, ſold this ancient inheritance to King Henry VII. and 
Camden ſays Queen Elizabeth granted it to Ambroſe, Earl of 
Warwick, together with large revenues in the vale. © 
It is a corporate town, governed by two aldermen and bur- 
geſſes, having a good free-ſchool and hoſpital, founded by Dr. 
Goodman in the time of Queen Elizabeth; has a weekly-market 
on Monday, and is diſtant from London 184 miles. 2 


— — 


WäXHAM, called by the Saxons WiINTLESHAM, by ſome 
reckoned the . town in North- Wales. It is in the terri- 


tory of Maelor Gymraeg, or Bromfield, which: affords plenty 
of lead, in a good ſoil, and on a ſmall river that falls into the 
Dee. It is a place both of good reſort and accommodation, 
being a well-built beautiful town, with a large church. There 
are not leſs than fifty-two figures as big as the life in the ſteeple 
or tower, which is built after the manner of the ſteeples in Hol- 
land, and as high as any there. There are many ancient monu- 
ments in the church and church- yard, but almoſt all the inſcrip- 
tions are in Welſh. Its Thurſdays market is very conſiderable 
for corn, cattle, and other proviſions; but that on Monday is a 
ſmall one. It is pleaſant to ſee the Welſh ladies come to its 
markets in their laced hats, with their own hair hanging about 


their ſhoulders, and dreſſed in their blue and ſcarlet cloaks, ſome 


of them leading a greyhound in a ſtring like the Amazonian 
huntreites. Here is a great market for flannel, which the factors 
buy up and ſend to London, it being a conſiderable manufacture, 
and chief employ of the poor through all this part of the coun- 
try. Beſides the church, here are two Farge meeting-houſes, in 
one of which it is ſaid they preach in Welſh one. part of the 
day, and in Engliſh the other. Wrexham is diſtant from Lon- 
don 167 miles. | | ba 
CHIRK, in Welch Gwain, is a pretty mountainous country on 
the Eaſt-ſide of the county, to the South of Bromfield, which 
has two caſtles, viz. Chick, built by Roger Mortimer, hic“ 
has been long in poſſeſſion of the family of the Middictus.s ; 
and Caſtelh dinas Bran by the top of a hill) of which there are 
ſcarce any ruins left. In the reign of Henry III. this was the 
ſeat of Griffith ap Madock, and his place of ſecurity when he 


ſided with the Engliſh againſt the Welſh. But upon his death, 


Roger Mortimer, guardian to his ſon Llewellin, ſeized this and 
Chirk into his own hands, and John, Earl of Warren, had Brom- 
field. | 

HoLT, upon the river Dee, is ſuppoſed to be the ancient 
Leonis Caſtrum, probably from the Legio Viceſima Victrix. 

There are divers old monuments, with forts and intrench- 
ments, in this county, ſome of them ſuppoſed to be Roman, 
but moſt part Britiſh. JA | RM FOE VT | 

LHANSANNAN, on the river Aled, in this county, is of note 
for its cave made in the fide of a ſtony hill or rock, where are no 
leſs than twenty-four ſeats, much frequented by ſhepherds and 
vthers, who attend their cattle, and now known by 'the name of 
Arthur's round table. Iv | | 
When the dominion of the Welſh, by ſactions among them. 


| ſelves, 
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| ſelves, and invaſions of the Engliſh, fell to decay, and could II fices (when this ſee was vacant}.ivere 
biſhop of Canterbury in right of his ſce, till the time of 


ſubſiſt no longer, the Earls of 


and Montgomery, were aſſo made counties by parliament. 
ERA e 


T* E Iriſh ſea; or rather à branch of it, viz. the. great 
& Eæſtuary of the Dee, into which that river runs, waſhes 


this ſhire on the North; and it is bounded on the , Eaſt 


_ Cheſhire, on tlie South-Eaſt by Shropſhire, and on the South 
and Weſt by Denbighthire.; which county ſeparates a ſmall part 


of Flintſhire from the reſt on the South-Eaſt-ſide. 


It is the leaſt of all the counties of Wales, being reckoned 
abolit thirty-three miles from North-Weſt to South-Eaſt ;-but 

its breadth from North to South net above eight. Mr. Temple- 
nian indeed makes the length but twenty-three miles, and gives 
| ts compute the cir- 
ciference at, forty-miles, and the area at 160,000 acres, con- 
| five hundreds, and twenty-eight pariſhes, in which are 

_ tfieluded one city, and one borough, three market-towns, four 
caſtles, and two parks, about 8,000 houſes, and g2,coo inhabi- 
the dioceſe of St. 


it an area of but 138 ſquare miles. 


taining 


tants. The greateſt part of this county lies in 
_ Aſaph, and the reſt belongs to that of Cheſter. 4 


The air is healthful in this county, as appears from: the-long 
lives of many of the inhabitants, though ſomewhat colder than 
tir others that ate leſs. expoſed to the North winds, and more 
ſheltered than this is by the mountains. Here are ſome hills, in- 
deed; but they are gentle hills in compariſon, and not near ſo 
matiy as in others, and they are interlaced with valleys that ate | 
fruitful both in corn (as wheat, barley, rye, and oats) and 1 
make 

plenty of butter and cheeſe. They have alſo great ſtore of honey, 

whereof they make metheglin, which is much drank in this 
and ſome other Welth counties. It has plenty of pit-coals, 
but is very ſcanty in wood, and has not abundance of fruits. 

The fea; and its rivers, particularly the Clwyd, and the Dee, 
fupply it with moſt kinds of fiſh and fowl in abundance ; and 
ſome of its mountains are rich in lead-ore. Here are alſo dug 


which feeds abundance of ſmall cattle, from _ the 


ſome mill-ſtones. 
The tivers which it has 
the Sevion; and the Alen. 


Joe the Clwyd below Rhudhlan-Caſtle. 


town of Alen, which takes its name from this river. 


Caniden ſays, that this part of Wales affording the moſt 
pleaſant proſpect, was called by the Britons, when reduced by 


the Engliſh, Teg Eingl, i. e. Fair England. 


The Earls of Cheſter being the firſt 


Flint 
the elde 
of Cheſter and Flint, till King 


ward and moſt 
his proconſuls. 


eculiar to itſelf,” are, the Wheeler, 
he Wheeler riſes near King Offa's 
Dyke, in the centre of the county, and croſſing that part of 
Denbighſhire, which ſlips into this county near Caerwis, falls 
into the Clwyd, a little to the Eaſt of Mael y Gaer Hill Varis. 
The Sevion riſes to the North of Caerwis, and running Weſt, 
| The Alen riſes in 

enbighthire, and enters this county near Mold, from whence 
it runs Eaſt for moſt part, till. it falls into the Dee, near the 


14 ok leſter oo 2 Mor- 
timers; Lacys; and the s, were the firſt of the Normans 
* t by degrees reduced this ſmall province, and left it to be 

 poſlefſed by their poſterity, Nor was it made a county before 
the: time of King Henry VIII. when Radnor, Brecknock, 


- 
* 
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in the diſpofal of the arch: 

Ring 
Henty VIII. ſince which it has been a prerogative of the con. 
It has but one archdeaconry, via. St. Aſaph, which is united 1 
the biſhopric for the better ger of it. This town is not 
memorable for its neatneſs, not the church for its elegant ſtruc. 
tute. It has a bridge over each of the rivers. that meet here: 


the pleaſant and rich vale of Clwyd ; it has however a weekly. 
jk 26 on Saturday, and is diſtant from London 212 miles. 
HorvwEII is a little town half a mile from Baſingwerk 
ſo called from 4 ſpring, which, if we may believe the Popiſſi 
Ay roſe. there miraculouſly in memory of St. Winifrid, , 
Chriſtian Virgin, that was raviſhed and beheaded here by a Pagan 
tyrant, à fable which has been ſufficiently expoſed by the late 
B Biſhop of Ely. ; Fs 8 

A little brook runs out of, this well with ſuch rapidity, that 
it immediately almoſt turns one mill, as it does three or four be- 
fore it falls into the ſea. The Papiſts he wed a neat chapel out of 
the rock of free-ſtone over the well, and built a fmall church, 
with St. Winifrid's ſtory, | 
reſtoration to life by St. A painted on the glaſs windows of 
the chancel. - Many. miraculous, cures have been aſcribed by 
the Papiſts to theſe waters; yet Giraldus Cambrenſis, as ſuper. 
ſtitious as he was, takes no notice of theſe miracles in his 


| itinerary through this country; ſo that the forgery is thought to 


be of a later date, and aſcribed by Dr. Powel to the monks of 


Baſingwerk, who would be ſure to magnify the virtues: of this 
cold bath for their own advantage. It is ſuppoſed to come from 


a a ſubterraneous rivulet that runs, as ſome think, through a mine 


of lead, or tobacco-pipe clay, becauſe after rain it appears muddy 
and bluiſh; but others ſay, it comes from the bowels of a 
| mountain of iron.. Though this is no market-town, it is ve 

{ populous, being of late years much increaſed in buildings. It is 


| Normans that ſub- | 
àdued it, we read therefore in ancient records, that the county of 
gere to the dignity of the ſword of Cheſter; and 
ſons of the kings of 1 were formerly ſtyled Earls 
dward I. wiſely took this and 
all the maritime parts of Wales into his own hands, diſtributing 
the inland counties to his nobles, in imitation of the policy of 
Auguſtus Cæſar, who himſelf undertook the charge of the out- 

potent provinces, leaving the reſt to the care of 


| ſeveral years. 


his county ſends two members to parliament, viz. the knight | 
of the ſhire, and a burgeſs for the town, from whence it has its | 


name, viz. the ancient borough of 


FLiwT. It is the ſhire town on the æſtuary of the Dee, 


where it has a ſmall harbour. It was incorporated with the title 


of Mayor. bailiffs, and burgeſſes, by King Edward I. who finiſhed | 


4 altle here, which was begun by King Henry 


county-jail. The town is diſtant from London 194 miles. 
The city 


| II. but it is now | 
in ruins. ' The mayor is ſtyled governor of the caſtle. This is 
the place where the aſſizes are held annually, and here is the 


of St. ASAPH is called in Britiſh LH AN Erwy; 


becauſe fituate at the couflux of the river Elwy, with the Clwyd; |] 


and St. Alaph by the Engliſh, from its patron Aſaph, a moſt 


devout man, ſays Camden, and a favourite of Kentigern, Biſhop } 
of Glaſgow, who fleeing from Scotland, erected a biſhop's ſee 
here about the year 560, and at the ſame time inſtituted a 


monaſtery, wherein he placed 664 monks, whereof goo (being 


illiterate were appointed for the plougb, the ſame number for 
employments within the monaſtery, and the reſt for divine fer- 
vice, and all theſe he fo diſtributed into convents, that ſome of 
yers ; and of this monaſtery, when 


them were continually at 
he returned to Scotland, he left the ſaid Afaph governor.. 


The bby of this dioceſe has no evtire county under his | 
t parts of the counties of Flint, Denbigh, Mont- 


juriſdiction, 


———ä—— 


—— 4 


a pretty large, well-built village, in the middle of a grove be- 


j tween two hills. The bathing-well is floored with ſtone, ſur- 
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rounded with pillars, on which ſtands the chapel which was de- 
dicated to St. Winifrid, that is now turned into a Proteſtant 
ſchool ; but to ſupply the loſs of this chapel, the Roman Catho- 
lics have erected others, with a prieſt to officiate, almoſt in every 
inn, for the devotion of the Popiſh pilgrims that reſort hither. 
CAERWYS is reckoned the chief market-town of the county, 
and ſtands pretty near the centre, betwixt St. Aſaph and Flint, 
not five miles from either. At this place was held the laſt ſeſſion 
of the poets, mulicians, and bards, that ſate by royal authority, 
the commiſſion being dated in the gth of Queen Elizabeth, and 
directed to William-Moſtyn, and others of the chief gentlemen 
of North-Wales, and importing that the ſaid William's anceſtors 
had the right of beſtowing the filver harp on the perſon whom 
the commiſſioners judged molt worthy. This town has a weckly- 
market on Tueſday. IT” DE Fs 
In the townſhip of Leeſwood, in the pariſh of Mold, on the 
river Allen, on the ſinking of new coal-pits, there have been 
found leaves of plants ſo exactly delineated in a ſort of black 
ſlate, that it is almoſt impoſſible for any artiſt to repreſent them 
ſo completely, unleſs he takes the impreſſion from the life in ſome 
fine paſte or clay. There was a caſtle in this pariſhi which 
formerly qc to the barons of Monthault. 
On the confines of this ſhire, and that of Denbigh, the 
Romans built at the very entrance of the vale of Clwyd, a ſmall 
city called Varis (which Antoninus places nineteen miles from 
Conovium) and now Bod Vari, i. e. the manſion of Varus. 
Rhudhlan-Caſtle, on the river Clwyd, was formerly a ſtately 
caſtle, and in the town was likewiſe an abbey and an hoſpital, 


| which, though now ſo inconſiderable, yet in the reign of King 
| Edward II. he and all his court kept their Chriſtmas here three 


_ gomery, Mecioneth, and Salop, of which the eccleſiattical bene- | 


SECTION vi. 
The Iſland and County of ANGLESEY. 


17 was called by the ancients Mona, the ſeat of the Druids, 
4 and was firſt attempted by Suetonius Paulinus, but con- 


uered ” Julius Agricola, as we learn at large from Tacitus. 
ts Britiſh name was Men and Tir Man, i. e. the land of Mon, 


and Ynys Dowylh, or the Shady Iſland. The Old Saxons 
called it Manes, and when reduced by the Engliſh, it had the 
name of Angleſey, i. e. the Englith iſland. It was alſo called 
anciently Inſula opaca, or the Shady Ifland, from the great 


1 nes; ge wood with which it was overgrown, but it is now 


o naked, eſpecially in the North and Welt parts, that there are 
very few trees to be ſeen fit either for timber or ſhelter. 

t is encompaſſed on all ſides by the Iriſh ſea, except on the 
South-Eaſt towards the continent of Britain, where it is divided 
from Caernarvonſhire by the parrow frith of Meneu, which in 
ſome places at low water is fordable. From Beaumaris on the 


Eaſt, to Holyhead on the Weſt, it is twenty-four miles in 


length, and about ſeventeen from Abermanai's-Ferry in the 


South, to Lhanbaderig in the North, where broadeſt. Mr. 
Templeman gives it an area of 248 ſquare miles ; others make 
the circumference about ſixty- ſeven, containing about 200,009 
acres, divided into fix hundreds, with ſeventy-four pariſhes, 5 

| : market» 


but for the reſt it is a poor ill-built place, though it ſtands in 
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and a burgeſs for the borough of 


- COTLAND, which ſince the union has been called 


being thus joined, the whole iſland is -/ pe Great-Britain. 


Tweed, Cheviot-Hills, the river Erſk, and Solway-Frith. It 
is generally reckoned to extend goo miles in length, and 180 in | 
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— ket-towns, two chaces, 1,840 houſes, -and above 12,000 in- 
þabitants+ | Camden ſays, it formerly contained no leſs than 36g 


W a tolerable good air, except when covered with the 
foos and milts from the ſea, which, in the autumn eſpecially, 


er it aguith. | | 
. foil is more fruitful than one would imagine, becauſe it 


for the moſt fronful country for wheat in all Wales, inſomuch 


Ist in his zime it was proverbially called Mam Gymry, i. e. the | 


Mother or Nurſe of Wales, becauſe when other countries failed, 
this had ſuch eee harveſts, that it uſed to ſupply all Wales. 
It is even at this time very rich in corn (particularly wheat, ſaid 
to be the beſt in Wales) cattle, fiſh, and fowl, and produces 
alſo plenty of millſtones and grindſtones, and ſome alum. | 

ne Brant. riſes near Llanredeyel, on the Eaſt-ſide of the 
:0and, and runs for moſt part South till it falls into the Mencu, 
near the South point of the iſland. The Alow riſes not far from 
Lhanvacir-Ugwradog, runs firſt North, but ſoon turns Weſt to- 
wards Llaubab, where it makes a ſecond angle to the South al- 
moſt as far as Llantriſſent, and then winds to the Weſt in its 
way to the Iriſh ſea. The Keveny iſſues from the high hills to 


the: North. of Coydana, from whence it runs South to Lan- 


giſtolis, where it receives the Gynt, and then forms its courſe 


to the South · Weſt-ſide of the iſland, where it falls into the Iriſh | 


It is ſurmiſed from ſeveral monuments, as well as from the ap- 
pellation of places, that it was formerly poſſeſſed by the Irith, 
though no hiſtory that we know of mentions their coming 
hither in any body; only Camden ſays, that ſome of that nation 
crept over hither on the decline of the Roman government in 


Britain. 1 5 ; I 5 R ; 
We read, that in the reign of the Saxon King Ethelred, it 


was plundered by his navy, and that after the Norman Conqueſt, 


it was laid waſte by the Earls of Cheſter and Shrewſbury, who, 
commanded on the Englith frontiers againſt the Welſh ; but were 
themſelves defeated by - the Norwegian General Magnus, who 


flew the Earl of Cheſter, and plundered the inhabitants of what | 


little the Normans had left them. The Engliſh made ſeveral 
attempts to ſubdue it, but could not do it effectually till the reign 
of Kind Edward I. ; ; 
This county is altogether in the dioceſe of Bangor, has given 


title of Earl to the family of Anneſley ever ſince 1661, and | 


ſends two members to parliament, viz. the knight of the ſhire, 


— * 


BraUMARIS, on the Eaſt-ſide of the iſland, ſo called from 


its being built in a mooriſh place by King Edward I. who alſo 


fortified it with a fine caſtle, of which only the ruins are re- 
maining; from whence there is a full proſpect of the ſea, where it 
has a good harbour for ſhips. It is a handſome -well-built town 
corporate, governed by ner recorder, two bailiffs, Who are 
alſo juſtices of the peace, and twenty-one common- council- men, 
called burgeſſes; a town-clerk; and two ſerjeants at mace. It 


is the county-town, where the great ſeſſions, county-court, and ö 
quarter- ſeſſions are held, and the county-jail kept. It has two 


very good ſtreets, its markets are well ſupplied with proviſions; 
and it is the better inhabited and frequented, becaule it is the 
uſual town for the reception of paſſengers from London to Ire- 
land, before they take ſhipping at Holyhead. It has a very 
handſome church, with ſome fine monuments of the Bulkleys 


3p +0 


Jooks to be ſtony, rocky, or mountainous. Giraldus extolled it 


"Tis chief rivers. are, the Brant, the Alow, and the Keveny. 


Fu COUNTY or ANGLESE Y. 


— 


| 


level, fruitful, and healthful. 


— r * r * 


family, and of knights templars. The land about it is very 


held on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and is diſtant from London 
241 miles. Do | | | PRE Fr 
 HoLynzan, which is the ſtation for the packet-boats to Fre- 
land, lies paly oppoſite to Dublin, to which it is the ſhorteſt 
and the ſafeit paſſage over St. George's Channel: it is the moſt 
Welt point of Angleſey, and is a little iſland of itſelf, with a 


village called in Welſh Kaer Gybz, to which the ſhore from Caer- | 


narvon bay is all foul and very dangerous, eſpecially with the 
wind at South-Weſt. The village conſiſts of a ſtraggling con- 
fuſed heap of thatched houſes built on rocks, yet within doors 
ſeyeral of them have very good accommodations for paſſengers, 
both as to lodging and diet. The packet- boats from Dublin ar- 
rive here three times a week, if the wind permits, and are larger 
than thoſe to Holland and France, as they ought to be, conſider- 
ing that St. George's Channel is ſo boiſterofis, eſpecially in the 
Winter. a 4638 
NEwBURGH, or NEWBOROUGH, is a little town near the 
South point of the ifland, governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, 
and a recorder; but of moſt note however for giving the title of 
Baron to the Earl of Cholmondeley. It isfituate between Malh- 
trach harbour, formed by the river Keveny, and the bay formed 
by the river Brant. The town has a weekly-market on Tueſ- 


day; and is diſtant from London 227 miles. 
ABERFRAW, in that neighbourhood, though now but a ſmall 
village, was heretofore famous for the palace of the Kings of 


North-Wales, who were therefore alſo ſtyled kings of Aberfraw. 
Here are ſeveral Roman and other antiquities, viz. 


... Lhan-Idan, betwixt Newburgh and Beaumaris, is ſuppoſed 


to be the place where the Romans landed when they paſſed 
the Frith of Meneu from Lhanvair is Gaer in Caernarvonſhire, 
oppoſite to it. | e | 0 | 
About a mile from it is Tre'r Druw, or Druids Town, which 
undoubtedly had its name from ſome Druid; and the adjoining 
townſhip 1s called Tre'r Beirdh, or the Bards Towri. On the 


| confines of - theſe townſhips is a ſquare fortification, ſuppoſed by 


* 


ſome to be the firſt camp the Romans formed in this iſland; and 


there is another very high and round one oppoſite to it, ſuppoſed 


to have been the Britith camp. 


At a place called Trevarthin, about the year 1680, a large 


gold medal of Julius Conſtantius was found on the ploughed 
land, and repoſited by Sir Thomas Moſtyn in his curious col- 
lection of antiquities. ES \ 

. The only ſeat in this iſland, of any note, is the Lord Bulke- 
ley's, on the fide of a hill above Beaumaris, from-whence there 


| is a charming proſpe& of Caernarvon bay, and the adjacent 


country, SINE i=) | 
Glengauny, a good old houſe, was another that did belong 


to his family, and was the ancient reſidence of Owen Tudor, 


that married the Queen Dowager of England, who was a daugh- 
ter of the King of France, and had two daughters by her, that 


were married into Engliſh noble families; to one of which 


Henry VII. was related; but as for Tudor himſelf, he was a 


private gentleman of goool. a year, that came to ſeek his for- 


tune at the Engliſh court, where the queen above-mentioned 
fell in love with him. This we. choſe to mention, for the ſake 
of confuting a vulgar error that has prevailed in this country 


with regard to this Tudor, and to ſhew that he was neither of 


the blood of the Princes of Wales, nor gave deſcent to the blood 
royal of England. © 5 


E A R T III. 


SECTION I. 


Its Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, Air, 
Soil, Produce, Lakes, and Rivers. 


A 


WU North-Britain, is the Northern part of this iſland, which 
in the fifth year of Queen Anne, 1707, was, by the conſent of 
the parliaments of both kingdoms, united to England; and they 


* 


Thus all the Northern parts of this iſland beyond the counties 
of Cumberland and Northumberland, belong to Scotland, to- 
ie with a multitude of iſlands, which amount to about 300; 

ut ſome of them are very inconſiderable. This country is 
bounded on all fides by the ocean, except on the South, where 
it is ſeparated from England, beginning at the Eaſt by the river 
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he town has two weekly- markets, 
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The United Kingdom of SCOTLAND. 


breadth, from Aldermouth- Head, near the Iſle of Mull, to 
Buchanneſs, where it is broadeſt, ' The coaſt is much indented, 
and the land in ſeveral places nearly cut through by bays, gulphs, 
and rivers, the firſt of which form excellent harbours, and the 
latter abound with freſh-water fiſh. | 


North-Britain, excluſive of its iſlands, lies between the fifty-" 
fourth degree forty minutes, and the fifty-eighth degree thirty 


minutes North latitude, and between the firſt degree thirt 
minutes, and the ſixth degree Weſt longitude. The 1 
day is upwards of eighteen hours, and the ſhorteſt five hours forty- 
five minutes: but the brightneſs of the Northern Iights in a great 
meaſure remedy the inconvenience of the ſhorteſt days of winter. 
The air is very temperate, and not half ſo cold as might be 
imagined from its being ſeated ſo far to the North. This, as 
in England, 1s owing to the warm vapours and moderate breezes 
that continually come from the fea ; which alſo ſerve to purify 
the air, and put it in ſuch a conſtant agitation, as preſerves the 
inhabitants from any e cpidepalc diſeaſes. 
| 6 
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Brent part of the country, particularly towards the North and 
Meſt, is mountainous, and covered with heath; this is called. 
the Highlands, but theſe in ſeveral places yield good paſture: 
between the higher grounds are many rich oli which produce 
corn and cattle. Indeed, the South parts of Scotland are far 
preferable to the North parts of England; and there are every 
here all things neceſſary for human life, not only ſufficient 
for the inhabitants, but alſo to export. They do not want 
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Neſs, &c. divide the country into peninſulas; theſe running | 
far within land as to be intercepted only by a ſmall ih, 
or neck of land. Theſe and the other rivers, Which are ver 
numerous, will be particularly treated of in our deſcription d 
the places through which they pass. 
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the mountainous: parts. 


Sy pow heath, broom, and furze. They have likewi 
ea 


that moſt of the principal towns are built with nothing elſe. 
The country aboun 


arts; but in general, their ſneep and horned cattle are much 
maller than thoſe of England. and their fleſh is very ſweet. 
The Highlanders annually bring great numbers of them into the 


turn to good account. 


particularly in the North and the Highlands; the latter they eat 
themſelves, but the hogs they for the moſt part pickle and 7e s. 
as they likewiſe do great quantities of ſalt beef. In the Southern 


where elſe they are in great plenty. | 5 
They breed great numbers of horſes, eſpecially in Galloway 
and the Highlands. Theſe, though ſmall, are hardy, and capa- 
ble of great fatigue, and are therefore extremely proper for 
a2 a mountainous country, which in many places will not admit of 
2 and teams: theſe will thrive upon what would ſtarve 
other 

breed horſes fit for coaches and other carriages, and for war. 


other countries, but many other kinds, eſpecially in the iſlands, 


other uſes. Their fat is likewiſe uſed by the inhabitants, not 
only for many domeſtic purpoſes, but likewiſe for phyſic. 
Beſides the freth-water fiſh found in the lakes and rivers, 


are caught in great plenty on all their coaſts. Lobſters, crabs, 
and oyſters, are found in vaſt quantities on the Weſtern Iſlands; 


caſt by the tide in ſuch numbers on the iſles, that the people 
cannot conſume them. SE | 


every where in plenty, not only on the ſides, but on the tops of 
many of the mountains. Theſe, in their deſcent, ſwell- into 
| teafanc rills, and augmenting their ſtreams, become rivers. 

Many of theſe meeting with hollow places in their paſſage, ex- 
pand themſelves into 3 


ſometimes expand themſelves 
progreſs in the ſame form to the ſea. | 
he moſt remarkable lochs or lakes in Scotland are Lochtay, 
Lochneſs, and Loclilevin, which ſend forth rivers of the ſame 
name with themſelves; Lochlomond, which ſends forth the 
river Lomond ; and Lochiern, from which flows the river Iern. 
There is a lake in Straitherrach, which never freezes, however 
ſevere the froſt, till February, and then in one night it freezes all 
over, and if it continues two nights, the ice grows very thick. 
Another lake at. a 
high ground between the tops of two mountains, and it is 
remarkable that the middle of this lake is always frozen through- 
out the ſummer, notwithſtanding the ſtrong reflection of the ſun- 
beams from the mountains, which melts the ice at the ſides 
of the lake. Round the lake the ground has a conſtant verdure, 
as if it enjoyed a perpetual ſpring; and by feeding on that gaaſs, 
cattle grow ſooner fat than any where elſe. 
In Linlithgowſhire is a lake called Lochoat, from whence 


again and again, or continue their 


a ſtream runs under a neighbouring mountain, and after it 
has purſued its courſe about two hundred paces, iſſues with great 
force from a ſpring about three feet broad, when it forms a 
fiream that turns a mill. | | 


The capital rivers, particularly the Forth, Clyde, Tay, and 


wheat, but the grain moſtly cultivated is oats, as it will grow in 
The productions in Scotland are in 
neral much the ſame as in England. In the Lowlands there 

Is little timber, but in the more Northern parts there are foreſts | 
of fir- trees, that might afford maſts for the largeſt men of war; 
but it is difficult to bring them to the ſea-ſide. There are 
alſo many large woods of oak; aſh, and elm, fit for building, 
and abundance of fruit- trees in their gardens and orchards. The 
ſoil likewiſe in many places produces great plenty of hemp and 
flax. They have coal-pits, which afford excellent coal, great 
quantities of which are brought to London, where it is known 
by the name of Scotch- coal. This is their fuel in ſeveral parts; 
but in the Highlands they burn wood, and in other places turf, 
> mines of 

d, with quarries of free-ſtone, and the latter in ſuch plenty, 


ds with flocks of ſheep, many of which are 
ſent into England, as is the greateſt part of their wool. It has 

alſo great herds of cattle, which are generally black, except in 
corn ſoils, and theſe are much larger than thoſe bred in other 


Lowlands, where ſome are fatted; but the bulk of them, with 
many of thoſe bred in the Lowlands, are ſent into ſeveral parts 
of England, eſpecially to St. Faith's, near Norwich, where they 


They have alſo many hogs, and an incredible number of goats, 


parts there are no deer, 3 in gentlemen's parks; but every 


orſes. However, in many places of the Lowlands, they 
Scotland has not only plenty of the domeſtic ſowls common in 
where they are ſo numerous, that the inhabitants can neither 


conſume nor vend half of them. Their fowls and eggs afford a 
conſiderable trade for food, and their feathers for bedding, and 


| ſeveral of the iſlands are frequented by whales; and cod, ling, had- 
dock, ſturgeon, turbot, mackerel, ſcate, ſea-urchins, cat-fiſh, &c. 


and cockles, muſcles, limpets, wilks, ſcallops, and ſpouts, ate 
In this country ſprings of clear and wholeſome water are 


till finding a proper channel, they | 
reſume their form of rivers, and as the nature of the ſoil directs, 


Las 


— 


26. Roxburgh, 27. Selkirk, 28. Stirling, 29. Sutherland, ary 
30. Wigton. | | 


| burghs, which alternately. ſend one member to parliament, 


of ſeflion, and fix. inferior officers. 


of forty-five, by whom all cauſes of a criminal nature are tried, 


| barony of the crown, has a court, in which leſſer cauſes, both 
place called Glencanith, is ſeated on a | 


all maritime cauſes, crimes, treſpaſſes, quarrels, &c. may be 


| judges ; he forms his deciſions on the civil law, and the cuſtoms 


_Of | the Government, Religion, Fiſheries, Ge. 
T HE parliament. of Scotland being now incorporated With 
A. that of Great-Britain, there are ſixteen peers choſen out oi 
the nobility, who repreſent that body, and forty-five member 
who * the following ſhires and diſtricts: 5 

The ſhires which ſince the Union ſend one member each 
to eee Bends 1. Aberdeen, 2. Aire, g. Argyle, 4. Bang 
5. Berwick, 6. Bute, and Caithneſs, by turns, 7. Clackmannan 
and Kinroſs, by turns, 8. Dumbarton, g. Dumfries, 10. Edin. 
burgh, 11. Elgin, 12. Fife, 13. Forfar, 14. Haddington, 15. In. 
verneſs, 16. Kincardine, 17. Kircudbright,. 18. Lanerk, 19. Lin. 
lithgow, 20. Nairn, and Cromarty, by turns, 2 1. Orkney and 
Shetland, 22. Peebles, 2g. Perth, 24. Renfrew, 25. Rog 


Beſides theſe there are the following fifteen: diſtriQs of royal 


1. Aire, Irwin, Rothſay, Inverary, and Campbell-town, 2. Ban, 
Elgin, Cullen, Kintore, and Inverary. g. The city of Edin. 
*burgh. 4. Forreſs, Nairn, Wee 4 and Fortroſe. 5. Pit. 
tenweem, Eaſt-Anſtruther, Weſt-Anſtruther, Craile, and Kill. 
renaie. 6. Inverkeithing, Stirling, Dumfermling, Culroſs, and 
een's- Ferry. 7. Burnt-Iſland, Dyſert, Kirkaldy, and King. 
horn. 8. Dundee, Perth, St. Andrew's, Cowpar, and Fort, 
9. Montroſe, Aberdeen, Brechin, Aberbrothock, and Inverber. 
vey. 10. Kircudbright, Dumfries, Lochmaban, Annan, and 
Sanquhar. 11. Lanerk, Linlithgow, Selkirk, and Peebles, 12. 
Renfrew, Glaſgow, Ruglen, and Dumbarton. 13. Dingwal, 
Tayne, Dornock, Weik, and Kirkwall. 14. Jedburgh, Had. 
dington, Dunbar, North-Berwick, and Laudar. 15. Wigton, 
Whithorn; New-Galloway, and Stranroer. * 
The courts of civil judicature in Scotland, are, 
1. The College of Juſtice, commonly called the Seſſion, which 
conſiſts of a preſident, and fourteen lords of ſeſſion, who ſt 
twice a year to adminiſter juſtice. Under theſe are ſeven clerks 
| Before this court are tried, 
at ſtated times, all civil cauſes, which they determine by aQs of 
parliament, and the cuſtom of the nation; and where theſe ar 
defective, they decide according to the civil-law, and the rules of 
equity. An appeal ſrom this court may be made to the Houle of 
Lords; but the preſence of. nine judges is required to make 
a reverſal of a decree, by the court of ſeſſion, valid. 
2. The Juſticiary, uſually called the Juſtice or Criminal Court, 
conſiſts of five lords of the ſeſſion, the juſtice-general, and jul- 
tice-clerk. Theſe are joined by a pannel or jury, of fifteen out 


and the opinion of the majority conſtitutes a verdict. They 
hold aſſizes all over the kingdom twice every year, and from 
thence are called lords of the circuit. 

3- The Court of Exchequer, which is like that of England, 
and conſiſts of a chief and four other barons, &c. The officers 
of ſtate are, the keeper of the ſeal, the lord privy-ſeal, the loid 
clerk-regiſter, and the lord advocate. | 

Beſides the above national judges, every county or ſhire has a 
chief magiſtrate or his deputy, who is ordinary judge in all cini 
and criminal cauſes; but, in moſt caſes, an appeal lies from this 
magiſtrate to the ſeſſion and court of juſticiary. The ſheriff i 
in effect the ſupreme juſtice of peace, to whom the Jaw princi- 
pally intruſts the ſecuring the quiet and tranquillity of that part 
of the kingdom of which he is ſheriff. Bailiffs, ſtewards, and 
conſtables, in their reſpective diſtricts, have the ſame liberty 
as ſheriffs in their ſhires. ; Dp . 

There are two forts of burghs, namely, royal burghs, and 
burghs of barony, each of which is a corporation, and holds 
courts, though none but the royal burghs ſend members to par- 
liament. The royal burghs are one entire body, governed by 
one general court, called the Convention of Burghs, which 1s 
generally held every. year at Edinburgh; and has cognizance 
of every thing relating to the trade and intereſt of all the burghs 
in general, to the burghs of barony, every one that holds 


civil and criminal, are tried. | 
4. The Court of Admiralty is a ſupreme court, in which 


tried before the lord high admiral's judge, for he himſelf newet 


drugs, 
the diff 
Inf 
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of Scotland. | 

There are alſo in Scotland what are called Commiſſary Courts 
which are a kind of eccleſiaſtical courts, in which cauſes a! 
tried by commiſſaries. The principal of theſe is at Edinburg 
The four commiſſaries of that metropolis try cauſes reſpecting 
wills and teſtaments, patronage to eccleſiaſtical benefices, tithes 
and of matrimony and adultery, in order to a plenary divorce, ſo 
that the innocent perſon may marry, as if the offending pa? 
were naturally dead. | The 


The eccleſiaſtical courts are the four following: | 
I. The General Aſſembly, which is the higheſt eccleſiaſtical 
Furt in the kingdom, meets annually in May, and fits about ten 


days. A lord commillioner, who is always a nobleman of the. 
firſt quality, preſides here as a repreſentative of the king's per- 
fon. All the members are annually elected, and the moderator 


"of the laſt year's aſſembly opens the new ſeſſions with a ſermon. 


II. The Provincial Synod, which is compoſed of the members 
of ſeveral adjacent preſbyteries, meets twice a year, at a princi- 
pal place within the bounds, and is opened by a ſermon. Their 

vſinels is to receive correſpondents from the neighbouring 


fynods, who are a check 1 one another; to determine appeals 
from the preſbyteries wit 


| : in their diſtrict; and to inquire into 
[cenſure the behaviour of the preſbyteries themſelves. They 


dare likewiſe power to remove a miniſter from one place to 
"another; but appeals lie from this ſynod to the general aſ- 


ſembly. | 
| 111. The Preſbytery, which conſiſts of a miniſter and one 
elder from five to ten or more of the neighbouring pariſhes, 
who, being aſſembled, chooſe five of the miniſters to be præſes, 
or moderators. Here are tried appeals from the Kirk-ſeſſion; 
and here they inſpect into the behaviour of the miniſters and 
elders within their reſpective bounds. They ſupply vacant 
pariſhes, ordain paſtors, examine and licenſe ſchool-maſters and 


on whom to inflict the greater excommunication. 


IV. The Kirk-ſeſſion, which conſiſts of the miniſter, elders, 


und deacons in each pariſh, who conſider the affairs of the pariſh 


s a religious ſociety. They judge in all leſſer matters eſteemed 
' ſcandalous, can ſuſpend from the communion, and regulate 


every thing relating to public worſhip and the poor. 

85 The number of kirks or churches in Scotland amounts to 
about nine hundred and fifty, beſides a few chapels, which 
make up ſixty- eight preſbyteries, included in thirteen provincial 
ſynods. | | „ 
be law of Scotland has provided againſt pluralities, and 
der d the whole country there are no benefices worth leſs 


than fifty pounds ſterling per annum; which in that country is a 


maintenance, nor any that exceed a hundred and fifty 


pounds a year. 
There are however ſeveral ſeas of Diſſenters from the eſta- 


bliſhed worſhip, the principal of which are the Epiſcopalians, 


who uſe the form of prayer of the church of England ; but the 


Nonjurors among theſe are not permitted to have public meeting- 


houſes, and are only ſuffered to preach and read divine ſervice to 
very ſmall congregations ; while thoſe who take the oaths, and 
pray for his majeſty in expreſs terms, have meeting-houſes. 
There are alſo hs Erfcinites and Gibbonites, ſo called from the 
miniſters of thoſe names, who have broke off from the church of 


There are likewiſe Mountaineers, thus named from their preach- 
ing in the open fields, and on the' mountains: theſe are alſo 
called Covenanters. But the moſt modern ſect is that denomi- 
nated Glaſſites, or Sandemonians. 

From the government and religion of North-Britain, we ſhall 
proceed to its trade. The Scots plaids are a manufacture in 
which they excel all other nations, both as to colour and fineneſs; 
they have likewiſe manufactures of various other woollen ſtuffs : 
but the principal articles are linen cloth, which is greatly 
encouraged and improved; cambricks, muſlins, ſtriped, flowered, 
and plain. The ſalt of Scotland, which is principally made 
in what they call pans or caldrons, is ſaid to be better and ſtronger 
than that of Shields and Newcaſtle, and cures fiſh to greater ad- 
vantage ; whence it is ſo valued abroad, that greater quantities of 
It are annually exported to Norway, Germany, and the Baltic, 
than from the above-named Engliſh ports. 

The fiſheries of Scotland are very conſiderable, and of great 
adyantage to the people, particularly that of ſalmon, cod, and 
herrings, all which employ a vaſt number of hands, and are 
barrelled and exported in great quantities to the continent. In- 


deed, Scotland has the advantage of catching herrings ſooner, 
and curing them at a leſs expence than England: their ſituation ' 


for exporting them is likewiſe extremely commodious, ſo that 
they can be ſooner at market than the Dutch; thoſe belonging to 
the Glaſgow: merchants ſqoner arriving on the coaſts of Spain, 
Portugal, and up the Straights, as the merchants of Dundee, 
Aberdeen, &c. can ſooner reach the Baltic. 

It was agreed at the Union, that the ſubjects of the united 
kingdom ſhould have free trade equally in either country ; to be 
regulated as in England, the'Scots merchants not only to trade to 
all parts of Europe, but to our plantations in America; from 
whence they uſed to bring great quantities of tobacco, ſugar, 
drugs, &c. and what they did not ſell at home, they exported to 
the different countries of Europe. 

In ſhort, Scotland is ſaid to have this advantage to boaſt, 
which neither England nor any nation in Europe has, namely, 
that in every branch of its trade with other countries, the balance 
Is on its ſide, that is, the Scots ſend out to every country more 
commodities than they receive back, and conſequently the differ- 


ence or overplus muſt be made good in ſpecie. 


„ e for probationary preachers; and judge when or 
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Scotland, and upon that account they are alſo called Seceders. 
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EXE COUNTY or EAST-LOTHIAN. 491 
The eltabliſhed religion is called the Preſbyterian ; it being a 7 89 | 
chutch government by paſtors, teachers, * e SECTION III. 


| Of BERRWICESRHIRE, zts Situation, Extent, &c. 


T* IS county received its name from Berwick upon Tweed. 
which once belonged to it; but it was originally termed 
the Mers, or March, from its being the boundary between 
England and Scotland. It lies in the South-Eaſt of Scotland, 
and is bounded on the Eaſt by the North-ſea; on the South 
by the Tweed and Tiviotdale; on the Weſt by Tweedale, in 
Peebleſhire; and on the North by Eaſt-Lothian, in Haddington- 


ſhire; extending about uy miles in length, and containing 


two preſbyteries, and thirty- five pariſh-churches. - 
This county is divided into three parts, ee Mers, Lam- 
mermoor, and Lauderdale. The Mx xs is a pleaſant low ground, 
open to the influence of the ſun, and guarded from ſtorms 
by Lammermoor; hence the ſoil is fruitful, abounding with 
corn and pulſe, but eſpecially hay. | | 
LAMMERMOOR is a tract of hills on the North-ſide of the 
ſhire, about ſixteen miles long, and at leaſt fix in breadth, which, 


though to e e barren, feed multitudes of ſheep and black 
e ſummer ſeaſon it is particularly noted for paſtur- 


cattle. Int 
age, and for affording plenty of moor-fowl, partridges, plover, 
dotterels, and other game. 

LAUDERDALE is a tract lying on each ſide the water of Lau- 
der, abounding in hills, woods, and pleaſant vallies. It belongs 
to the crown, and is governed by a bailiff; which office is 
annexed to the noble family af Lauderdale. | 

In ſhort, the ſhire of Berwick is in general very fertile in 
corn and graſs. It abounds with black cattle, ſheep, and horſes. 
'The mol populous and fruitful parts are thoſk that lie on 
the Tweed, and the leſſer rivers White-Water, Black-W ater, 


and the Eye. The fuel of the common people is turf and peat, 


but the gentry have coals from Northumberland. 

As the Duke of Richmond derives his title of Karl of March 
from the marches or borders of Wales, ſo this county of the 
Mers, or March, the borders of Scotland, gives title of Earl to 
the noble family of Douglas. 


firſt town you reach is almoſt as perfectly Scots, as if you were 


a hundred miles North of Edinburgh; and there is very little 
appearance of any thing Engliſh, either in the cuſtoms or habits | 


of the people, or their way of living, eating, or behaviour: nor 
are theft many Engliſh families to be found among them. On 
the contrary, in the towns of Northumberland and Cumberland, 
next to Scotland, there are abundance of Scotſmen, Scots cuſ- 
toms, words, and habits. | ; 
The principal towns in this ſhire, are | 

Duns, a burgh famous for giving birth to that celebrated 
ſchoolman John Duns Scotus, who was born in 1274, became 
the greateſt ſcholar of that age, and was ſtyled, Th 
Doctor. It is ſeated twelve miles to the Weſt of Berwick 
upon Tweed, and is a pretty large populous town, which has the 
beſt trade of any in the county. It ſtands on a riſing ground in 
the centre of the ſhire, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery, to which 
belong eleven pariſhes. Its 6h is ſaid to be the beſt in 
Scotland for horſes, cows, and ſheep. | 


COLDINGHAM ſtands near the coaſt, and is famous for an 


ancient abbey, built about the year 1100, the remains of which 
are uſed for a pariſh-church. Ebba, its lady abbeſs, on there 
being a Daniſh invaſion, ſlit her noſe, cut off her upper lip, and 
perſuaded all her nuns to do the ſame, that their deformity might 
prevent their being raviſhed by the Danes; upon which thoſe 
barbarians were ſo exaſperated, that they fired the nunnery, and 
burnt them all alive. This abbeſs was afterwards ſainted, and a 
neighbouring promontory is from her called St. Ebba's-Head, 
and by the ſailors St. Tabbe's. In the adjacent moor there 
is not a hedge or tree to be ſeen for the ſpace of eight miles. 
GREENLAW, the chief burgh of the ſhire belonging to the 
Earl of Marchmont, ſtands about five miles from Duns ; and in 
its neighbourhood that nobleman has a fine ſeat. 
LAU PD ER, an ancient royal burgh, the capital of Lauderdale, 
is pleaſantly ſituated on a river of the ſame name, which 
runs through it, twenty-two miles to the South of Edinburgh. 


It has a bridge over the river, is the ſeat of the commiſſary- 


court, and has a good market. a 

From the long valley of this name on both ſides the river 
Lauder, the family of Maitland takes the title of Earl; and 
there is a ſtately ſeat on the river, in the neighbourhood of 
the town, called Lauderforth, Which belongs to the Earl of Lau- 
derdale. 


SECTION iv. | 
Of HADDINGTON, or EAST-LorHIAN. 


4 Ne ſhire is bounded on the North and Eaſt by the Frith; 


on the South by the hills of Lammermoor, in Berwick- 
ſhire; and on the Weſt by Mid-Lothian, or Edinburghſhire. 
According to ſome authors it is only thirteen, and according to 
others twenty-two miles in length, and twelve in breadth. 
Easr-LorHlAx, produces corn of all ſorts, and has plenty 
of graſs, coals, and lime-ſtone, with ſome conſiderable woods. 


It 


It is obſervable, that on entering the borders of Scotland, the 
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- ſerves particular notice. 


' go by a paved coach-way through a thicket. 
f a hundred and twenty feet in front, and ſixty feet 
The offices under ground 
| lleries of communica- | 
tion. There is an aſcent to the houſe of ſix or eight ſteps, 
which: lead to a large hall thirty-ſix feet high; behind it is 


port is very conſiderable, and of great advantage to all ſhips in 
the river, in caſe of ſtreſs of weather. The inhabitants have 


| reckoned as fruitful, rich, and pleaſant, as any in Scotland, or- 


them leading towards England. 
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It feeds a conſiderable. number of ſheep, eſpecially: near the 
hills of Lammermoor and by Weſt-Lammerlo y; and about the 
Weſt part of the ſea it abounds with rabbits. A great deal 


olf ſalt is made here, and there was a conſiderable manufacture 
ol broatd- cloth made by Engliſh workmen, and with Engliſh 
wool; but after the Union, the Engliſh clothiers poured in ſuch 


quantities of cloth, that they underſold the Scots, and thus the 
manufacture was dropt; yet the people employ themſelves in 
ſpinning, dying, weaving, &c. Here are ſeveral convenient 
harbours, with the advantage of ſome fiſhing towns; and parti- 
cularly there is eyery year a herring fiſhery after Lammas at 
Dunbar, where they take enough both for home -· conſumption 
and exportation, 1 % „ 
The principal towns in this ſhire are Haddington and Dunbar. 
HappinGToON, or HADINA, the ſhire-town, is a royal burgh, 


2 ſeated on the Tyne, over which it has a handſome 


ridge with three large arches. It ſtands eighteen miles to 
the Weſt of Edinburgh, and is pretty large, well-built, with 
ſome very good houſes; the ſtreets are well paved; it has a 
good ind, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery, conſiſting of ſix- 
teen parithes. Here are the remains of an ancient nunnery, and 
of a good church built of hewn ſtone, to which adjoins the 


| chapel of the family of Lauderdale, with theirs and other very 


noble tombs, but the choir of the church is pulled down. This 
town gives title of Earl to a branch of the noble family of Ha- 
milton, who «have large poſſeſſions and fine ſeats in the neigh- 
bourhood. No place in Scotland is furrounded with more little 
towns and houſes of the nobility and gentry than this; among 
which Yefter, the manſion-houſe of the Earl of Tweedale, de- 
There is here a noble plantation of fir-trees, which is ſaid to 
take up fix thouſand acres ; the park itſelf is about fix miles 
round, and encompaſſed by a very handſome wall. This noble 
palace ſtands about half a mile from the 38 to which you 
The building is of 
ree- ſtone, 
deep, with a pavilion or wing. 
are very noble and vaulted, with paved 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


f 


| 
| 


| which ſtands at the extremity Welt, as the palace does Eaſt, has 
on every ſide, except on that which, joins it to the city, very ſteep 


| ſo that which way ſoever you turn, you immediately go down a 


a ſaloon from the garden of the ſame height, and at the top is a 


gallery for muſic, which opens into both, exactly as at Blenheim- 
houſe, near Woodſtock. The rooms of ſtate, which run on | 
each ſide of the faloon fronting the garden, are very noble, and 


The garden behind the houſe is very ſpacious, riſing up 


by an eaſy aſcent to the park. A pretty large ſtream runs 
- by the'houſe,: and from its murmuring as it pa | 
thick groves: in the park, gives the whole a 


es through the 
rural appearance. 
By the river ſide is a pretty bowling - green. The coach-houſes, 
in Scotland: for every 
he Mains, where their 


— U 


the cuſtom at the ſeats of the nobility 
nobleman's houſe has what is called T 


labourers, grooms, and every body belonging to the ſtables F 


and poultry, reſide. 


DUNBAR, a royal burgh, is ſeated on the South-ſide of the 
mouth of the river Frith, where is a good harbour, twenty-five | 
miles to the Eaſt of Edinburgh. The town is handſome and 
well-built ; the houſes, as in moſt of the princi 
all of ſtone covered with ſlate. It has been defended by a ſtrong 


haven are the ruins of a caſtle, almoſt covered with the ſea at 


wealth, to prevent its affording a retreat for the royaliſts. The | 


here a very conſiderable herring fiſhery, and alſo one for whales. 
Between the town and the great road ſtands a pleaſant and 
reeable feat of the Duke of Roxborough, called Broxmouth. It 
is ſeated in the middle of a fine park, : planted with large groves | 
of trees between the building and the ſea, and conſiſts of a body 
and two wings, between which is a fine paved court; before 
the building is a good avenue, and behind is a ſpacious parterre | 
adorned with ſtatues. n | > ' 
From the town of Dunbar to Edinburgh the country may be 
indeed as moſt in England. The ſea is on the Eaſt at a mode- 
rate diſtance, and the hills on the Weſt are ſtill further off; 
theſe feed large flocks of ſheep, and have many open roads over | 


mA RY SECTION: y. 
Of Mip-LorhIAx, or EDINBURGHSHIRE, with. 
an Account of the ISLAND of Bass. 

"Sx IS is the principal county in North-Britain, both on 
1 account of its fertility and as it contains the capital. It is 


bounded on the Eaſt by Eaſt-Lothian for thirteen miles together; 
an the South-Eaſt by Berwickſhire for about four miles; on the 


— 


high tide: it was once remarkably ſtrong, and was the ſeat of | which lead into very noble apartments, richly 


the Earls of March, afterwards ſtyled Earls of Dunbar. This 
fortreſs was often won by the Engliſh, and as often recovered by 
the Scots; but was demoliſhed in 1656 by order of the common- 


Tu NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAV 


South by the ſhire of Selkirk and Tweedale, in Peebleſhira, fo 


thirteen - miles; on the South-Weſt by Lanerkihire for fix or 


« 
* 


as does alſo the commiſſion of the aſſembly, in the interval 


of an exact ſymmetry. A mathematical ſtone ſtaircaſe, with Þ landlords as ſtories. The fronting of houſes, with timber is now 


an iron baluſtrade, leads up to the apartments above. 


ſtables, and hen-houſe, are at a+ diſtance in the park, as is F 7 abbey of that name, was firſt converted into a palace 
King 


pal towns, being are coach-houſes and ſtables. 


was formerly parted from this ſuburb by the Netherbow-port, or 


feven miles; and by the ſame on the "Weſt for two miles 
on the North-Weſt by Linlithgowſhire for. fourteen miles; and 
on the North by, the Frith, or Forth, for eight miles: extendin 
about twenty-one miles in length, and in ſome places ſixteen or 
ſeventeen in breadth; but in others not above five or fix. 
M1p-LoTH1aN is fo fertile that it yields a great deal of corn 
of all ſorts, with good paſture for cattle, and is provided with all 
neceſſaries in abundance, particularly coals,. lime-ſtone, and x 
kind of ſoft black marble; and near the Water of Leith, ſome 
miles diſtance from Edinburgh; is a copper mine. 
 EpiNBURGH, the metropolis of North-Britain, is ſituated in 
the fifty-fifth degree fifty- ſeven minutes North latitude, and 
in the ſecond degree fifty - five minutes Weſt longitude; fifty- two 
miles Weſt North-Weſt of Berwick- upon- Tweed, ninety North 
of Carliſle, one hundred and ninety-nine North North-Weſt of 
Vork, and three hundred and ninety-ſix miles North North. 
Weſt of London. It is a city and county of itſelf, and was 
formerly the royal ſeat of the Kings of Scotland. . In this city 
alſo the parliaments were held, as are ſtill the ſupreme courts of 
Judicature. It ſtands two miles to the South of the port of 
Leith, and is ſeated upon the fide of a high hill, or rather a narrow 
ridge. At the extremity of the Eaſt- end of the city is the palace 
of n ; leaving which a little to the left, you come 
through a populous ſuburb to the entrance called the Water. 
Port, and from henee proceeding to the Weſt, the ſtreet goes og 
in a ſtraight line, through the whole city, to the caſtle, extending 
above a mile in length; and is, perhaps, the largeſt, longeſt, and 
fineſt ſtreet for buildings and the number of its inhabitants 
in the world. From the gate of the palace, which ſtands on 
a level with the plain country, the ſtreet begins gradually to 
aſcend, but is no where ſteep; yet the aſcent being continued ſo 
far, the upper part muſt neceſſarily be very high; for the caftle, 


and frightful precipices. The ftreet is extremely well paved; 
but the ridge or top of the aſcent is ſo narrow, that the ſtreet 
and the row of houſes on each ſide take up the whole breadth; 


ſeep aſcent; and theſe ſide lanes are called Wynds.. "The houſes 
are very large, and ſome of them ſo lofty, eſperially in the High- 
Street, that five or ſix ſtories are but an ordinary height. Moſt 
of the houſes being parted into tenements, they have as many 


prohibited, on account of the many fires that have happened, 
At proper diſtances there are elegant conduits ſupplied with 
water from a reſervoir on the Caſtle-Hill, which is Glied by ſub- 
terranean leaden pipes brought from ſprings at the diſtance of a 
mile to the Southward of the city. N 5 
The royal palace called Holy-Rood-Houſe, fram its being ori- 


ames V. and rebuilt by King Charles II. all but two 
towers on the North ſide of the entrance. It is a magnificent 
ſtone building in the form of a ſquare, adorned with the ſeveral 
orders of architecture, and divided into four courts. The en- 
trance is very grand, and over the gate is a large apartment, 
which the Duke of Hamilton claims as hereditary keeper of the 
palace. Within this entrance is a large irregular court, where 
The entrance from the great outer 


court is adorned with. columns, which ſupport a cupola in the 


wall, which is now decayed; and on the oppoſite ſide of the form of an imperial crown, baluſtraded on each fide at the top. 


ae all round, 
urniſhed ; among 
which is a gallery {aid to be adorned with the pictures of all the 
Kings of Scotland, from Fergus their firſt King, three hundred 
and twenty years before the birth of Chriſt, to the Revolution. 
This palace is encompaſſed by beautiful gardens. 

From the palace- gate Weſtward the ftreet is called Canongate, 
from the canons of the abbey formerly reſiding there. This is 
a kind of ſuburb, in which are ſeveral magnificent houſes of 
the nobility, with ſpacious gardens behind them. The city 


The inner court is very magnificent, and has 


gate, but Which has lately been pulled down; and the city is 
encloſed on all ſides with a wall, except towards the North, which 
was formerly a lake, but is now dried up, and ſeveral capital 
buildings erected on the ſpot. 
The great church, which was the cathedral, is a large and 
ſtately ſtructure in the form of a croſs, now divided into four 
churches; here alſo the magiſtrates aſſemble, and the judges in 
their habits in time of ſeſſion. In a large chapel in the South- 
Welt part of this church the general aſſembly hold their ſeſſions, 


A» 


between the general meetings. This ſtructure is adorned witha 
very high ſteeple, the ſummit of which reſembles an imperial 
crown. Here they have a ſet of bells which are not rung as in 
England, for that is a manner of ringing unknown in this coun- 
try; but all manner of tunes are played very muſically upon 
them, and the city gives a yearly ſalary for playing upon them, 
from twelve to one every day, Sundays and holidays exceptcd, 
The four churches in this ſtructure, with the reſt, and the chapel 
in the cathedral, make twelve in all. There are alſo aboul 
twenty meeting-houſes of the epiſcopal party. 0 
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A = On the South-Tide of the great church is a ſquare of very fine | 
„ bil 


ide feveral courts of Juitice, the council-chamber, the exchequer, | 
| Ge public regiſters, the court for the royal burghs, the lawyer's 
fee, che poſt-office, &c. The Eaſt and part of the South- || 
die is built in private dwellings, which are magnificent and 
© - lofty, they bein ſeven ſtories high to the front of the ſquare; 


= South; and the entrance from the city is defended by a round 


2 royal palace, 'magnificently built with hewn-ſtone, in which 


: pr for the uſe of the garriſon. "The governor is always a 


7 ey handſome apartments. From the caſtle is a delightful proſ- 
= Near the Potter-Row-Port ſtands the- college, or univerſity, 


” which conſiſts of three courts, two lower and one higher, equal 
dd the other two. Theſe courts are encompaſſed with neat 


town added a profeſſor of mathematics; to which have been 
lately added profeſſors of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, civil-law, theore- 
- tics! and practical medicine, chemiſtry, &c. They have a good 


Charles II. have their college in Fountain-Cloſe, near the 
Netherbow. They are deſervedly eſteemed for their learning 
Andi abilities, in which they are at leaſt equal to the phyſicians of 
any other country. They have a noble muſeum, called from 


the Surgeons and Apothecaries, in which is a ſpacious ha 
found with the fiene of all the eminent ſurgeons of Edin- 


all round the inſide. At the corners are ſquare towers, adorned 


do go to the univerſity, where they are allowed handſome ſalaries. 
and orchard, are kept in great order, and, with the houſe, con- 


tain between nine and ten acres. | 


chaplain ; and a maiden hoſpital, a neat building, cloſe to the 


. female orphans of decayed freemen. Another hoſpital of the 


timber, the farmers engaged to cafry materials gratis, and even | 


ſame with that of the lord-mayor of London; four bailiffs, who 
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as, called” The Parliament-Cloſe ; the Welt and South- 
which are moſtly taken up with the parliament-houſe, 


ke hilt they ſtand on having a very deep deſcent, ſome of 
are backwards no leſs than fourteen ſtories high. In the 
middle of this ſquare. is an equeſtrian ſtatue of King Charles IT. 
The caſtle, which, as hath been already ſaid, is ſeated at the 
Weſt-end of the city, is inacceſſible on the North, Weſt, and 


ana £ 


battery, and an out-work at the foot of it. In this ſtructure is | 


are kept the _ and the records of ſtate. Here is alſo the 

zine for the arms and ammunition of the public ; and there 
ure deep. vaults in the rock, which are ſaid to be bomb- proof. 
Jt is furniſhed with water by two wells in the rock; and has a 


perſon of the firſt quality, and general of the forces; and both 
he, the lieutenant-governor, foot-major, and other officers, have 


over the city and neighbouring country. 


buildings, for the uſe of thoſe ſtudents who chooſe to lodge in 
them ; for they do not reſide together nor live in common, but 
only attend their claſſes at certain hours. The public ſchools 


re large and commodious, with accommodations for the ſtudents, | 
| the Frith on the Weſt-ſide of the town. The river runs through 
| the middle of the town, and over it is a ſtately ſtone bridge of 
one large arch, to which ſhips of burthen may come, and at 
high water lay their ſides cloſe to the ſhore. Here is a very fine 
{ quay, well wharfed with ſtone, and fenced with piles. At the 


handfome dwellings for the profeſſors, and fine gardens for their 
xecreation.. This univerfity was founded in 1580 by King 

ames. VI. who eſtabliſhed there a primate, or principal, a pro- 
gor of divinity, four regents, or maſters of philoſophy, a pro- 
feſſor of philology, and a'regent of humanity. . In 1640 the 


provoſt, dean of guild, and treaſurer, are to be merchants ; or 
if any inferior tradeſman be choſen, he muſt quit his trade, an 
not return to it without leave of the magiſtrates, and. town- 
couneil, ; „ 1 
Tbere are fourteen incorporated trades, each of which has its 
deacon, or maſter of the company ; theſe. are the Surgeons, 
Goldſmiths, Skinners, Farriers, DE Oe Wrights, Maſons, 
Taylors, Bakers, Butchers, Cordwainers, Weavers, Wakers, 
or Fullers, and Bonnet-Makers. But none of the merchants or 
traders are to make any bye-laws, without the conſent of the 
magiſtrates and town-council, except to chooſe. their own dea- 
cons at the appointed time, to make perſons free of their trade, 
or to try their work. R 
The trained-bands of the city conſiſt of ſixteen companies; 
| beſides which they have a ſtanding company of town guards. 
Thete is in Edinburgh a very uſeful kind of black-guard boys, 
who attend at taverns, coffee-houſes, and other places, to go on 
errands, and know every body of any note in the town. Though 
they are in rags, and lie every night in the ſtreets, or upon the 
ſtairs of the houſes, yet they are conſiderably truſted, and ſeldom 
prove unfaithful, They are ſubject to a kind of magiſtrate, 
called The Conſtable. of the Cawdies, who generally puniſhes 


execute whatever employment is aſſigned them with great ſpeed 
and addreſs. | ; 7 185 5 
Le1TH, which is the part of Edinburgh, is a large flouriſh- 


ing town in the fifty- fifth degree fifty- eight minutes North lati- 


| tude, and the fecond degree fifty - nine minutes Weſt longitude, 


two miles to the North of Edinburgh. It lies on the Frith of 
Forth, upon a river called The Water of Leith, which falls into 


| mouth of the harbour is a very long and well built pier, which 
runs out-a great way beyond the land, and prevents the entrance 


library, which is kept in great order, the books given by its be- 


nef..ors are kept by themſelves, and over them is the donor's | 


name in letters of gold; and above the books hang the pictures 
of ſeveral princes, with the moſt eminent reformers at home and 
abroad. Here is alſo a noble muſeum, in which is contained a 
prodigious number of cutioſities both of art and nature. Under 
the library is a royal printing-houſe, where they are chiefly em- 
2 * in printing Bibles. N 6 „ 
The phyſicians who were incorporated in 1682 by King 


4 


its founder, Sir Andrew Balfour, M. D. Muſeum Balfourianum ; 


and on the North- ſide of the city they have a neat Phyſic garden, 


containing ſome thouſands exotic plants.. 
On the South-ſide of the city is a large building bolonging to 
| hung 


burgh that have flouriſhed ſince this building was founded. They 
have a theatre for diſſections, and a muſeum, in which are the 
rioſities. CC 
In this city are ſeveral hoſpitals; the chief of which is Heriot's, 
a large and beautiful building, ſaid to be the moſt magnificent 
of the kind in the world. It is an exact ſquare, with piazzas 


with little turrets. This is a nurſery for an indefinite number of 
the ſons of freemen, who are maintained, clothed, and educated 
in uſeful learning, till they are fit to be put out apprentice, or 


The gardens, which conſiſt of a flower-garden, kitchen-garden, 


There are here alſo St. Thomas's hoſpital, in which old decayed | 
citizens and their widows are maintained, and have their own 


college, founded and endowed for the relief and-education of the | 


fame kind has been lately founded by the tradeſmen and artificers | 
of Edinburgh. ; 

A royal infirmary has likewiſe been ereQed here, after the 
example of thoſe of London, Bath, &c. by the liberal contri- 


. . bution of many well diſpoſed perſons; to this work the pro- 


prietors of quarries contributed ſtone and lime, the merchants | 


of their labour. | ; ; 1 
This eity is governed by a provoſt, whoſe, office is much the 


the journeymen maſons and laboureis contributed a certain portion 


beſides the power of aldermen in the government of the city, 


ſkeletons of uncommon animals, a mummy, and other cu- | 


| ranges of piles, or counter-piers ; and a beacon or malt is ſet up 
at Jow-water-mark, for the convenience of navigation. The 
buildings on the South-fide oppoſite to the water are very lofty 
and handſome, they being generally about ſix ſtories high, with 
| large ſaſh windows. Here are commodious cellars and ware- 
| houſes for laying up goods, the merchants of Edinburgh having 
the bulk of all their commodities here, in order to be ready for 


called the warehouſe, as well as the port of the city, Here are 
likewiſe glaſs-houſes and ſaw-mills. | 


NorTH-LEITH, which lies on the other ſide of the harbour, 
has docks for building and repairing of ſhips; with the ruins, of 
a citadel built by Oliver Cromwell, and in part demoliſhed by 
Charles II. The citizens of Edinburgh often come to Leith in 


By PR 


able rate. | 


a caſtle ; it ſtands at the confluence of the two rivers Eſk, ſix 
miles to the South-Eaſt of Edinburgh, and is the. ſeat of a 
11 1 0 that contains ten pariſhes. Here is a noble palace 


| Guelderland, only this is of ſtone and that of brick. 
on a riſing ground by the North-Eſk, and commands the view 
of a large park, beautified with a canal and water- works. This 
front is adorned with columns of the Corinthian order, and it 
has a double wing at each end. Between the palace aud park is 
a ſpacious court, eee. with iron baluſtrades between pillars 


marble columns, and every ſtair curiouſly inlaid with walnut- 


pictures of all the beauties of the age, at whole length,” in pan- 
nels. The offices of the palace join to the town. | 

We ſhall conclude this ſection with a deſcription of the 
IsLAND oF Bass, which ſtands within the Forth, about a 
mile from the South ſhore, forty-five miles to the Eaſt of Edin- 
burgh. It is about a mile round, and is on every fide a ſteep 
rock, it being only acceſſible by one perſon at a time. It riſes 
high above the ſea. in the form of a cone. At the to 
fort mounted with cannon ; but ſince the Revolution it has been 


neglected. In the lower part the force of the tide has worn 
a hole almoſt through. 


This rock is reſorted to in May and June by incredible flocks 
of fowls, and then the ſurface ol it is almoſt covered with their 


ſorts of wild-fowl is the Solan geeſe. Before theſe birds come, 


it is ſaid they ſend ſome before to fix their manſions, for which 


reaſon they are called Scouts. The inhabitants take care not to 


{ diſturb them till hey have built their neſts, after which no noiſe 
| will fright them. 


hey lay but one egg in a year, and fix it ſo 


dexterouſly to the rack by one end, that if it be removed, it is 


uſually conſiſts of twenty-five perſons, but on extraordinary oc- 


have that of ſheriffs ; there is alſo a common-council, which | 
No. 57. 


impoſſible to fix it again. 8 ſaid to hatch it with their 


foot, 


7.0 


caſions of thirty-eight, All theſe are choſen annually; and the 


them for any neglect or miſdemeanor by a fine of ale or brandy ; 
but ſometimes corporally. Moſt of them are 4 acute, and 
t 


| of the harbour being filled with ſand. It is alſo ſecured by long 


| carriage either by land or ſea: fo that Leith is very -properly 


coaches, or a- foot, for a walk on the Mole, or other recreations; 
and at the numerous inns are good accommodations, at a reaſon- 


DALKEITH is a pretty large and pleaſant town, defended by 


uilt by the late Dutcheſs of Buccleugh ; this is ſaid to be the 
| model of that which belonged to King William at Loo, in 
It ſtands 


bes; 
£ # * 
> _ DO . 


of free-ſtone. The grand ſtaircaſe of the houſe is ſupported by 


tree. This ſtaircaſe leads into a nobſe room, adorned with the 
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naty geeſe, they are very good meat, and yield a confiderable 
profit by their fl 


. on the Eaſt by Northumberland, on the South-Eaſt by part of 
- Cutmberland,'on the South and South-Weſt by Annandale, and on 


Ss. T 


ſome of them are very high, but furniſhed with excellent graſs, 
and have plenty of lime and free-ſtone. In ſhort, this country 
produces good Corn, particularly oats, great quantities of which 
are ſent from hence to England: it has alſo excellent paſturage, 
and abounds with large black cattle, ſheep, and horſes. ESTs 


ſome town, pleaſantly ſeated by the river Tweed, on the borders 
ol England. It is the ſeat of a preſbytery, and a great thorough- 
fare from Edinburgh to Newcaltle. : It has the beſt trade of any 


FKkept in a large ſquare of handſome houſes ? it has al | | 
ſtreets, a handſome pariſh-church, that is the remains of an ab- 


burgh, who is ſtyled lord of the town, has a houſe in it, and 


and the ſeat of a 8 


its neighbourhood. | 


- {ſtill entire, is larger than that of York minſter, and round the 
to pare the ſtatues of our Saviour and the twelve apoſtles. The 
choir of the church, which is ſtill viſible, is 140 feet long. 


Teviotdale, or Roxburghſhire ; on the Welt by Teviotdale, and 


influx of the Teviot into the Tweed. 


_ colour, but the old ones ate all white. Their neck reſembles / 
--"" that of the crane, and they have a ſtrong ſharp bill, between 
three and four inches long, which they ſtrike through their prey 
with ſuch violence, that it often ſticks fo faſt in a board baited. 
Voith a herring, that being unable to pull it out again, they are 


taken. They leave this place in September, but whither they 


| retire in winter is unknown. People make great profit of the 


young ones, which are taken from their neſts by a man let down | 


BY, the rock with a rope. When they come to be as big as ordi- 
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' foot, -and'[carce leave, it till that be done. They are of an ath iI Srikixk, which gives name to the ſhire, is a royal burgh ® 


the banks of the river Ettrick, thirty-three miles on the douth 
of *Edinburgh, and gives title of Earl to a branch of the nobi 
family of Hamilton. It is the ſeat of a preſbytery, which ug 
eleven pariſhes under its juriſdiction, and Ns ee ſheriff kee 

his court. The town has a handſome pariſh-church, a weck 
market, and ſeyeral fairs. The chief employment of the ig. 
habitants is the making of boots and ſhoes, 2 
In this ſhire are Fikewiſe PHILIPHAUGH and Gar, 
SHIELDS, each of which has a weekly-market. , _. : 


* 


* 


ch and feathers, the latter of which is uſed for 


/ 


1 by the title of the ſheriff of Teviotdale, it being thus 
called Thin the river Teviot running through it. It is bounded 


the Weſt by Tweedale ; extending thirty miles in length from 


Faſt to Weſt; and fifteen in breadth. It is divided into Teviot- | 
dale, Liddeſdale, and Euſdale, or Eſkdale, and has three preſby- 
| teries, to which belong twenty-five pariſhes ; and, with the 
Mlers, make up a provincial ſynod of ſix preſbyteries and ſeventy- 
one pariſhes.” _ 5 „ 

This diſtrict has many mountains, of which the moſt famous 
is Cockraw, from whence runs a chain of hills Weſtward, di- 


- 


* 


viding Scotland from England, and in many places impaſſable; 


The principal towns in this ſhire are Kelſo and Jedburgh. 
EK xEIsO, which is a burgh of barony, is a large and very hand- 


town in this part of the country, and has a very ** 8 
o ſome goc 


bey of Ciſtertian monks, and a town-hall. The Duke of Rox- 
alſo a noble ſeat called Fleurs, with pleaſant gardens, near the 


| JeDBURGH is a royal burgh, ſeated near the confluence of the 
Tefy and the Jed, from e it takes its name, forty- three 
miles from Edinburgh. It is a pretty large town, well inhabited, 
It has a handfome church and 


town-hall, where the ſheriff ceps his court; with a good market 


Marquis of Lothian ; and many perſons of quality have ſeats in 
The town of RoxBURGH, whichgives title of Duke tothe chief 
of the noble family of Ker, was anciently a royal burgh ; but 
in the wars between England and Scotland, its caſtle was razed, 
the town ruined, and its royalty tranſmitted to.Jedburgh. | 
\ MELROss, or MalLROss, ſtands on the Tweed about nine 
miles from Jedburgh, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery anda royalty 
belonging to'the Earl of Haddington. . An abbey was founded 
here in +1136, and poſſeſſed by the Bernardine monks, which 
appears by its ruins to have been one of the nohleſt abbies in 
zuropè: the window over the great gate of the abbey, which is 


SECTION VII. 
Of the Shire of SELKIRK. 


DP HIS county is bounded on the North by Tweedale, in 
Peebleſhire, and Mid- Lothian; on the Eaſt and South by 


part of Annandale, in the ſhire of Dumfries. According to Cam- 
den its diameter is ſixteen miles every way; but, according to 


/ Rox suse, RossBuRGH, or TEviorDALE. If 
5 T HIS is a ſheriffdom hereditary in the family of Douglas, 


PSII ne 
Of PzgBLESHIRE, or TWEEDALE. 
HE ſhire of Peebles is called alſo Tweedale, from the 
river Tweed, which riſes at a place called Tweed's-Croſs 
and runs from Weſt to Eaſt through this county. Peebleſhire 


1 * 
* 


is bounded on the Eaſt by the ſhire of Selkirk; on the South b 


Annandale, in the ſhire ef Dumfries ; on the Weſt by Clydſdale! 
and on the North by Mid-Lothian ; extending about twenty- 
eight miles in 5A and eighteen where broadeſt. It contains 
"Teventeen pariſh-churches, which are all included in the preſby- 
hag of Peebles. , 3 5 5 

It enjoys a temperate and clear air. It in general riſes in hills, 
many of which are as verdant as the downs of Suſſex, and in- 
termixed with pleaſant vallies, fruitful in corn and graſs. The 
chief mountain here is Braidalb, from whence may be ſeen the 


jj! ſeas on both ſides of the iſland. This ſhire has plenty of lime- 


[ſtone ; the grain is chiefly oats and barley : the inhabitants hive 
black cattle, milk, cheeſe, and butter. The 24 feed in vaſt 
t 


I}; flocks on the hills, and are much prized, both for 


for corn and cattle. It gives title of Lord to the eldeſt ſon of the || 


others, it extends twenty-two miles in length, and is only 


ten where broadeſt. 


This county is alſo called The Sheriffdom of Ettrick- Foreſt, 


from the river Ettrick, which runs through it, and is one of the 


principal rivers in the country; its other rivers moſt worthy of 


notice are the Yarrow and the Gallow- Water. 


The hills in Selkirkſhire feed great herds of black cattle, and 
flocks of ſheep, with which the inhabitants carry on a good trade 
to England, and the meadows on the banks of the rivers pro- 
duce corn and hay. It is ſaid that in Glaugebar-Water in this 
county, and in other places, pieces of gold have been found in 


the ſhape of birds eyes and eggs. Here are ſeveral gentlemen's 


ſeats, and the chief families are the Pringles, Scots, and Kers. 


= 


| ſhire. © It is 


eir fleſh and 


"wadok. | WE RE. . | 
Several rivers which fall into the Tweed ſupply the country 
with plenty of ſalmon; and a lake, called the Weſt-Water. 


Loch, ſo abounds with eels, and other fiſh, in the month of 


} Auguſt, that, during the Weſt wind, they are ſaid to enter the 
II river Yarrow, which runs from the lake, in ſuch ſhoals, that 


they are ready to overturn the people who go in to catch them. 
There is ker lake called Lock 7 
on a hill named Genen, and from it a river runs that falls from 
a precipice into Annandale, the height of 250 paces, ſo that 
fiſh are frequently killed by the fall of the water. | 
Ihe only town of note here is PEEBLES, a royal burgh and 
market-town, ſeated in a very pleaſant plain, on the banks of 
the Tweed, over which it has a ſtone bridge of five arches, and 
hear a river of its own name, upon which it has two bridges. 
It ſtands twenty-two miles to the South of Edinburgh, and was 
formerly remarkable for its three churches, three gates, three 
ſtreets, and three bridges; but the town is at preſent ſmall, not 
very well built or inhabited,. though it has ſome good houſes, as 
well an handſome pariſh- church, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery. 


SECTION IX. 


H the Shire of LANERK, or CLyDsDALE., 


THIS ſhire, which is called Lanerk from its ſhire town, 
and Clydſdale from the river Clyde, is bounded on the 

Eaſt by the ih 
dale; on the South by Dumfriesſhire; on the South-Weſt by that 
of Aire; on the North-Weſt by that of Renfrew ; on the North 
by that of Dumbarton; and on the North-Eaſt by Sterling- 
nerally reckoned forty miles in length, about 
l where broadeſt, and ſixteen in the narroweſt part. 
It is divided into two wards, the upper and nether ward; the 
one called The Shire of Lanerk, and the other The Barony of 


| Glaſgow; the one hilly, heathy, and fit for paſture; and the 


other level, and proper for corn. 


The river Clyde, which runs through this ſhire into its own 
frith, ariſes in Krrick-Hill in the upper ward; and from the 
ſame hill riſes the river Annan, which runs into the Iriſh ſea; and 
the Tweed, which falls into the German-ocean. | 

This is a pleafant fruitful country, and, though in ſome places 
mountainous, and in others woody, 1s well inhabited, eſpecially 
near the Clyde. It abounds with coal and limeſtone, and has 
ſome profitable lead mines; gold has alſo been found in great 


| quantities, though it does not appear that any of that valuable 


metal is ever found at preſent ; and abundance of lapis-lazuli is 
dug up here, particularly in Crawford-Moor. 


The principal places in this ſhire are the following : 
GLasGow, the ſecond city in Scotland, pleaſantly ſeated on 
the ſide of a hill ſloping to the river Clyde, in the fiſty-fifth de- 
gree thirty-two minutes North latitude, and in the fourth degree 
ve minutes Weſt longitude, thirty-five miles to the Welt 
of Edinburgh. It has a noble and beautiful ſtone bridge over 


the river, which ſometimes overflows its banks; and as one 


third of the city lies in a flat next the river, that part is then 
overflowed. In the centre of Glaſgow is the Talbooth, or town- 
houſe, a very magnificent ſtructure of hewn ſtone, lately rebuilt, 
with noble apartments for the magiſtrates, and a very lofty 
tower, with bells which chime every hour. From this town- 
houſe and the adjacent market-place, run the four principal 


hgenen, from its being ſeated 


ire of Linlithgow; on the South-Eaſt by Annan- 
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flreets of the city, in the form of a croſs, dividing the city into 
four equal parts, ,cach adorned with ſeveral public buildings, and 
which are ſaid to be larger and finer than any one ſtreet in Lon- 
don; the houſes being uniformly built of free-ſtone, ſix ſtories 
: Tus and ſome more: they are for the moſt part adorned with 
columns of the Doric order, have beautiful piazzas, and are 
"well ſaſhed. From the centre, the whole city may be ſeen; 
aud the ſtreets are ſpacious, ſtraight, and well paved. 

In the higher part of the city, and at the end of one of the 

ſtreets, ſtands the cathedral, a vaſt pile dedicated to St. Mungo, 

"who was biſhop here about the year 560. It is divided into two 

churches, dne over the other, called The Upper and Lower; 

-and its ſeveral rows of pillars and exceeding high towers, with 
- the tall ſpire, the higheſt in Scotland, riſing from one of the 
towers, {hew the extraordinary {kill of the architect. Here are 
hve other very good churches, all of them neatly built, with 
handſome ſteeples. Beſides theſe places of worſhip there are 
convenient apartments for the meeting of the preſbytery, which 
conliſts of nineteen pariſhes, and for the provincial ſynod, which 
conſiſts of 127. 8 | : 
epiſcopacy was the palace of the. archbiſhop, who was lord of 
the city, and gave it its firſt charter. It is fenced in with a-very 

high wall of hewn ſtone, and has a fine proſpect of the whole city. 
| The glory of the city is its univerſity, which indeed conſil 
of only one college; but it is by far the beſt, the moſt ſpacious, 
and the fineſt built in Scotland. It conſiſts of two large ſquares 
of.noble and lofty ſtone buildings, adorned with a high tower, 
and many fine turrets, and is ſeparated from the reſt of the 
town by a very high wall. The front towards the city is a 
noble piece of architecture. This univerſity was founded by 
King 7 88 I. in 1453. By the firſt foundation it was under 
the government of a rector, a dean of the faculty, a Pg 
or Warden, who was to teach theology, three profeſſors of phi- 
loſophy, and. afterwards ſome of the clergy taught the civil and 
canon law. King James VI. granted it a new charter, and in 
1647 eſtabliſhed a principal, three profeſſors of philoſophy called 
regents, four purſers, a ſteward or ſurveyor to furniſh the 
table, &c. and ſeveral of the ſucceeding kings ratified its pri- 
vileges, and were benefactors to the univerſity. The library is 
furniſhed with many curious printed books and valuable manu- 
ſcripts. The precincts of the college are enlarged by ſome acres 
of ground, purchaſed by the king and parliament; theſe are 
converted into well-planted walks and gardens, one of which is 
for medicinal plants. The univerſity makes uſe of the ſame 
arms as the city, which are a ſalmon with a gold ring in its 
mouth, an oak with a red bird upon it, and a bell. The 
ſcholars wear ſcarlet gowns, and here lodge in the college, which 
at Edinburgh they do not. The principal, regents, and maſters, 
have all handſome apartments, and good falaries. 

Though the river is navigable-for ſmall veſſels up to the town, 
yet New Glaſgow at the mouth of the Clyde, is the har- 
bour for all thoſe that are of conſiderable burthen, it having a 
good quay and cuſtom-houſe for all the coaſt; ſhips are alſo 
laid up here and refitted, and the goods are brought from thence 
to the city in lighters. The merchants of Glaſgow annually 
ſend about fifty ſhips to Virginia, New-England, and other 
colonies in America. They have alſo a very conſiderable 
trade in herrings, which they export to Spain and Portugal. 
The city has likewiſe a manufacture of plaids and muſlins. It 
gives title of Earl to the honourable family of Boyle; and in 
this city has lately been erected a noble foundation under the 
name of the Glaſzow Charitable Marine- Society, in order to 
provide for ſuch ſeamen as ſhall become old and diſabled in the 
merchant's ſervice, and to afford relief to their widows and 
children. | | | 
- HAMILTON is ſeated near the confluence of the Avon and 
Clyde, eleven miles to the South-Weſt of Glaſgow, and is a 
well-built town, with a bridge over the Avon, and a handſome 


pariſh church. It is larger than moſt of the royal burghs, and 


pillars; but its principal ornament is the noble ſeat of the Duke 
of Hamilton, which has a magnificent front entirely of free- 
ſtone, adorned with different erders of architecture, and very 
deep wings. The apartments are truly noble, and the pictures, 
furniture, and other decorations, are exquiſitely. fine. The 
offices of this ſtructure join the town; it has a very beautiful 
garden, conſiſting of ſeven terrace walks down to the river fide, 
with a wood on the oppoſite ſide. In ſome of the walks are 
grottos and banquetting-houſes. The great park is about ſeven' 
miles in compaſs, and well planted with lofty oaks, firs, pines, &c. 
It is walled round with ſtone, and ſtocked with deer. 
park is alſo well planted with trees. | 
LANERK is a royal burgh in -the diviſion called The Upper 
Ward; it is ſituated on the Clyde, nine miles to the South- 
eſt of Hamilton, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery which conſiſts 
e thirteen pariſhes. _ | | 
It has a remarkable bridge, built by the inhabitants at a great 
erpence; but was ſubje& to ſuch frequent repairs on account 
of the rapid current of the water, that it has been neceſſary to 
obtain an act for making all who paſs over it to pay a ſmall toll. 
A little below the town the river Douglas falls into the Clyde, 
d gives the name of Douglaſdale to the lands near it. In 


a vale near this river ſtood a very old caſtle, which had been the 
paternal ſeat of the family of Douglas for above a thouſand years; 
but though the apartments were very fine; the frequent additions 
to the building rendered the whole ſuch an irregular mals, that at 
a diſtance it rather reſembled a little town than a ſingle ſtructure; 
but in December 1758 this ancient caſtle was conſumed by a fire 
which began in a room where nobody ſlept, and was got to ſuch 
a height before it was diſcovered, that it was impoſſible to pre- 


| 


* 


Near the cathedral is a ruinous caſtle, which in the time of 


thirteen arches, and is eſteemed the fineſt in Scotland. 


the houſes, which are built with free-ſtone, are ſupported on 


he lefler 


vent its progreſs; whence the family, who were waked out of 
their fleep, with difficulty ſaved their lives, but the fine paintings 


and valuable furniture were in general deſtroyed. | 
SECTION' X. 
M the Shire of DuMFRIEs. 


UMEFRIES is bounded on the North by part of Clydſdale, 
T weedale, and Teviotdale ; on the Lat by. Teviotdale, 
and Eſkdale ; on the South by Solway-Frith ; and on the Weit by 
Galloway and Kyle; extending about fifty miles in length, and 
| thirty in breadth, | DS 1 © 
ANNANDALE, which ſignifies the dale or valley on the river 
Annan, lies on the Eaſt part of the ſhire between Niddiſdale on 
the Weſt, and Eſkdale on the Eaſt ; extending twenty-four miles 
in length, and fourteen in breadth. The. river Annan runs 
through the middle of the ſhire, and falls into Solway-Frith, ' 
after a courſe of twenty-ſeven miles, in which it receives ſeveral 
ſmall rivers, that run on both ſides through pleaſant woods and 
fruitful fields abounding with paſture. This diviſion is a ſtew- 
artry, that gives title of Marquis to the family of Johnſton. _ 
NiTHSDALE, or NIDDISDALE, on the Weſt {ide of Annan- 
dale, is fo called from the Nith, or Nid, which runs through it; 
it hath both paſture and arable lands; for though it is encompaſ- 
ſed on all ſides with a ridge of rocks, the bottoms produce abund- 
ance of corn, 


The river Nith, or Nid, iſſues out of a lake called Lochcure, 
and runs into Solway-Frith. | | | 
Nithſdale is divided into the Overward, which contains the 
pariſhes in the preſbytery of Pent-pont ; and the Netherward, 
containing thoſe of Dumfries preſbytery. Here were formerly 
woods and foreſts, which are now much exhauſted; and pieces 
of gold have after great rains been found in ſome of the brooks. 
. ANNAN, the chief town of Annandale, was an ancient. royal 
burgh and ſea-port at the mouth of the Annan, where it falls 
into Solway-Frith, ſeventy miles to the South of Edinburgh. It 


* 


had once a caſtle and a pretty good trade; but being often taken 


by the Engliſh, and burnt to the ground in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. moſt of the merchants removed to Dumfries, and t 
has never ſince recovered itſelf. It has however a weekly- 
market, with a handſome bridge over the river. | 
DUMFRIES, the chief town of Nithſdale, and the capital of 
the South-Weſt part of the kingdom, is a pleaſant and thriving 
place, whence it has been called The Liverpool of Scotland: it 
{tands eight miles from the mouth of the Nith, in the fifty- 
fourth degree fifty minutes North latitude, but the tide flow- 
ing up, brings ſmall ſhips quite up to the quay, and about four 
miles lower, the largeſt ſhips may ride in ſafety. | It has ſpacious 
ſtreets, with a ſtately church, and a caſtle, which, though old, 
is pretty ſtrong. It has alſo four gates, and a noble bridge of 
tree-ſtone over the river leading to Galloway: this bridge has 
n the 
middle of it is a gate which bounds the ſhire of Dumfries and 
the ſtewartry of Galloway. A ſtreet leads from it by an eaſy 
aſcent to the caſtle, which is on the Eaſt-ſide of the town, and 
commands a proſpect of the town and the adjacent country; and 
from the caſtle a ſpacious high ſtreet runs by an eaſy deſcent to 
the church, which is half a mile diſtant. On each fide of the 
high ſtreet are good ſtone buildings, thoſe on the North-ſide ha- 
ving gardens next the river; and about the middle of it are the 
Exchange and the town-houſe. It has likewiſe a large market- 
place, with a noble croſs. The town gives the title of Earl to 
the ancient family of Crichton. It is the ſeat of a preſbytery, * 
to which belongs eightecn pariſhes, and is the place where the 
rovincial ſynod meets, which conſiſis of four preſbyteries, that 
$9 under them fifty-fout pariſhes. 
'The country round the town is very pleaſant, and adorned with 
many ſeats of gentlemen, all finely planted with trees. 
DRUMLANKRIC lies ſeventeen miles to the North of Dumfries; 
it has a weekly-market, and gives title of Earl to the Duke of 
Queenſbury, who has here a noble palace, adorned with twenty- 
eight turrets, grand avenues, gardens, and terrace walks, beſides a 
ſtately ſtone bridge over the river Nith. Like Chatſworth in 
Derbyſhire, it ſtands in a wild rocky country, and is environed 
with mountains. It is a ſquare free- ſtone building, and has hang- 
ing gardens cut out of the rock down to the river, adorned with 
water- works and yrottos, with a plantation of oaks ſix miles in 
length. | 


SE CF-LQUN, XL 


Of KrRKCUDBRIGHT, or LOWER-GALILOWAx. 


OTH this diſtrict and the ſtewartry of Orkney and Shetland 
differ only from the ſhires in the title of the chief officer, 
who is here called the Stewart, and in the other the Sheriff. 


Galloway 
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| Gallowa: is divided into two parts; this ſtewartry, which is tow⸗ 
ards the Laſt, being called Lower Gallowa ; and the Weſtermoſt 


- the North by a part of Kyle in the ſhire of Aire; and the Iriſh; 

' Tea on the South, According | 
three miles in length, and thirty-two in breadth. _* 
The country ſeems one continued heath, except here and there 


A grove of trees; yet vaſt herds of ſmall black cattle, and flocks | 


of ſheep, are grazed here, and ſent in great numbers to Eng- 
land. 1 „ 3 e | | 
 KrgxKcuDBRICHT, which gives its name to this ſhire, ſtands 
in a bay at the mouth of the river Dee, eighty-three miles to the 
South-Weſt of Edinburgh, and is an ancient royal burgh, the 
ſeat of a preſbytery, to which belong ſixteen pariſhes, and the 
place where the ſtewart holds His courts. It has a weekl - 
market, and a good ſalmon fiſhery on the river Dee, which riſes 
in the mountains near Carrick; and it is ſo full of turnings and 
windings, that though it is not above ſeyenty miles in a line, it 
runs near two hundred. It has a commodious harbour ſufficient 
to hold all the. Britiſh navy, and the largeſt firſt rates may 
_ caſt anchor by the church- yard. It is alſo land- locked from all 
winds, which, together with the waves, are broke by Roſs- 
Ifland at its mouth. The town ſtands in a perfect amphitheatre, 
like Trent on the confines of Italy: not furrounded with high 
mountains, but with a rocky and ſtony cruſt, which in this 
country is called crags; a diſtinction being here made between 
mountains, hills, and crags: the firſt are very high, rocky, and - 
covered with heath; the hills are ww, rs bat not rocky, and covered 
with graſs, which afford good paſture; and the crags are ſtony 
rocks, not high, and very thinly covered with graſs. In the 
midſt of this craggy country is ſeated this little town, which 
conſiſts of tolerable good ftreets, and all the houſes are built with 
ſtone : but neither its buildings, nor the manners, dreſs, or coun-. | 
tenance of the people reſemble the Engliſh: the common of | 
| 
| 
| 


wear bonnets inſtead of hats, and it is ſaid, that though ſome of 
the townſmen have hats, they wear them. only upon Sundays and 

extraordinary occaſions. _ There is here nothing of Engliſh | 

gaiety, but a ſedate gravity, which is viſible in every face; and 
- notwithſtanding the excellence of their harbour, they have no 


= * 


notion of trade. 
' New GALLOWAY isa | 
miles from Kirkcudbright, with ag | 
| ſupplied with corn and other proviſions; and it has a good | 
\ ſalmon-fiſhery in a lake called Lochken, which abounds not 
only with ſalmon, but other fiſh : this lake is about five miles 
long, and in fome places about a mile broad, containing ſeveral 
iſlands. es ao N | 


al burgh on the river Ken, fourteen | 
ood weekly-market, well | 


Of UeygR-GALLOWAY, or Shire of Wie rox. 
T TPPER-GALLOWAY extends from the water of Cree, 
JI which divides it on the Eaſt from Lower-Galloway, to the 
point called the Mall of Galloway, and the Iriſh Sea. Ac- 
" cording to Templeman, it is thirty-ſeven miles in length, and 
twenty-ſix in breadth; but it is much indented by Loch-Rian on 
the North, and the bay of Glenluce on the South. _ 
Izhis is a hilly country, more fit for breeding cattle than bear- 
ing corn. - The inhabitants follow fiſhing, not only in the 
ſea, but in the rivers and lakes that lie every where at the bottom 
of he. hills; in which, about the middle of September, they 
catch an infinite number of eels. Though the people have been 
cenſured for not applying to commerce, as they have ſeveral 
good harbours on the coaſt, yet they are not idle, for they 
are great huſbandmen and graziers; and, including horſes, they 
annually ſend about fifty thouſand head of cattle every year to 
England. Galloway had anciently its own princes, but it now 
gives title of Earl to a branch of the family of Stuarts. : 
The principal towns in this ſhire are the following: 
W16TON, a royal burgh, a. market-town, and the capital 
of the county, is ſeated near the mouth of the river, on a bay of 
its own name, ninety-five miles to the South-Weſt of Edinburgh. 
This bay is eleven miles in length and breadth: it is a good port, 
hich has a very narrow entrance. At this town the ſheriff 
holds his courts, and it is the ſeat of a preſbytery that conſiſts 
of ten pariſhes. It gives title of Earl to the chief of the ancient 
and noble family of Fleming. £ 
PorT-PATRICK is a market-town beyond the river Loſſie, a 
hundred and ten miles to the South-Weſt of Edinburgh, and has 
a ſafe harbour called The Rhyne, or Beak of Galloway. It lies 
oppoſite to Donaghadee, in Ireland, and is a poor dirty place, 
whence the. packet-boats go to Belfaſt, and other ports of that 
kingdom, to which coaſt it is but a ſhort paſſage, and of which 
there is a full view all the way: but little uſe is made of the har- 
bour, except for the packet-boats and a few fiſhing veſſels, A 
neighbouring hill affords a plain view of Ireland to the South- 
Weſt ; of the coaſt of Cumberland and the Iſle of Man to the 
South-Eaſt ; with the Iſle of Ilay, and the Mull of: Kyntyre to 
the North-Welt. vs .. ©: . 
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Upper Galloway, or Wigton. Lower Galloway begins at the 
middle of the bridge of Dumfries, and lies between Nithſdale om 
the Eaſt, and the Water of Cree on the Weſt ; and is bounded on 


to Templeman, it extends forty- 
| great baileries, and are thus-called from their being governed by . - 


P 
e the Shire of AIR. 
E ſhire of Aire is bounded on the North by that of Ren. 
frew;' on the South by Galloway ; on the by Clyde. 


dale; and on the Weſt by the Frith of Clyde. It is divided into 
Carrick; Kyle, and Cunningham, which are eſteemed the three 


| eps 


from North to South. It is divided by the river Aire into two 


called King's-Kyle, and is under the juriſdiction of a ſheriff; and 


FC 
; | 
trade. 

mills in the middle of the New Town; this is joined to the Old 


- amidlt pleaſant fertile fields, that afford a good proſpect winter 


eight pariſhes, and, with Glaſgow, conſtitutes a provincial ſynod; 
but its trade is ſaid to be much decayed. | 4 


the Eaſt by Renfrew and Clydſdale, on the South by Kyle, and 


before the. Union, as it does now, together with Snomdoh, 


bailiffs. According to Templeman, there are ſeven hundred and 
ninety-five ſquare miley in the baileries of Kyle and Carrick, and 
two. hundred and twenty-nine in the diviſion called Cunningham. 
In this county is a conſideradle lake called Dun, ſix miles 
long, and two broad, with an iſland in it, upon which is an old 
houſe called Caſtle- Dun. Upon the water Dun, or Dawn, 
iſſuing from this lake, is a bridge of one arch ninety feet 
wide, which is much wider than the Rialto at Venice, or the 
middle arch of the great bridge at York. © © 
We ſhall begin with Carrick, which is bounded on the North 
by Kyle, on the Eaſt by Kyle and Galloway, on the South by 
the latter alone, and on the Weſt by the Frith of Clyde; ex- 
tending thirty-two miles along the frontiers of Galloway, where 
it is longeſt, from Eaſt to Weſt, and twenty-five'where broadeſt 
from North to South. _ 3% LAT RTD OLE 0 : 


The land is here fruitful and better cultivated than that 
of . ny e leſs ee nga, but has not ſo many 
cattle, eſpeci eep and horſes. It gives one of the tit 
of e Hi be Ra of Wales. 8 2 Dn 

The chief rivers of this diſtrict are the Stineher and the Gir- 
vin, which abound with ſalmon and other fiſh. Here are alſe 
many lakes and woods. ough there is no conſiderable port 
in this part of the country, che people towards the coaſt are 
great fiſhermen, and are employed by the merchants of Glaſgow, 
and other places, to catch herrings for them. _ 

The principal town in the earldom of Carrick is Bazcexy, 
which has a market, and gives title of lord to a branch of 
the family of Hamilton. = B 1 

KYLE is ſeparated from Carrick by the river Dun, and from 

| y the Irwin; it has S on the North; 
part of Clydſdale on the Eaſt; Nithſdale, Carrick, and part of 
Galloway on the South; and the Frith of Clyde on the Weſt; 
extending thirty -four miles from Eaſt to Welt, and twenty-ſix 


ſtewartries : that on the South-ſide as far as the river Dun is 


. Kyle-Stuart, which is under the Prince of Wales. 5 
The river Aire has the longeſt courſe of any in the county; its 
banks are adorned with woods, caſtles, and gentlemen's ſeats; 
and the river, after running (beſides its many turnings and wind- 

ings) twenty-four miles from Eaſt to Welt, falls into the ſea. 

 AIRE, the chief town of this diviſion, and the capital of the 
whole. county, is ſeated at the mouth of the river of its own 
name, ſixty-hve miles to the South-Weſt of Edinburgh: It has 
a good harbour near the Frith of Clyde, and is well ſituated for 

It is an ancient town diſtinguiſhed by its privileges, its 
juriſdition extending ſixty-four miles from the mouth of the 

Clyde to the borders of Galloway. The river turns ſeveral 


Town, which ſtands on the South-ſide of the river, by a ſtone 
bridge of four arches. The Old Town is ſeated in a ſandy plain, 


and ſummer. It was formerly reckoned next to Glaſgow, the 
principal market - town in the Weſt of Scotland, and has a (lately 
church. It is the ſeat of a preſbytery, to which belong twenty- 


CUNNINGHAM, the laſt diviſion of this county, is bounded on 
the river 1 


This loch 
miles in le 
part it is 
a delicious 

e peculiaz 
Cottages of 


on the Weſt and North by the Frith of Clyde. Its greateſt 
length from the South-Eaſt to the North-Welt is about twenty- 
nine miles, and its greateſt breadth from Eaſt to Welt about 
twelve. It is divided from Kyle by the river Irwin, and is a 
much finer country and leſs mountainous than that. 

IR wIx is the beſt town of this diſtrict ; it ſtands at the mouth 


of the river of the ſame name, ſixty-three miles to the South- 5 | 

Weſt of Edinburgh; but its port is fo ſhallow and ſo choked I; + churc 
up with ſand, that it is only capable of receiving ſmall veſſels: KEY 2 0; 
yet it has much more buſineſs than Aire, and conliſts of two 5 05 15 
pretty good ſtreets, with well- built houſes, and a quay from whence ond 0 

the inhabitants carry on a coal trade to Dublin. There is a hand. 3 re ed 
ſome ſtone bridge over the river; and in 1736 an act was pals of 3 ich 
for reſtoring the harbour, and repairing the town-houſe, church, Ss OY t 
Jail, &c. This town gives title of Yiount to the family af 1036 75 th 
Ingram. On the twenty-ſixth of November 1740, there #5 <1 So 


here ſuch a ſtorm of thunder and lightning, that the people who 
were not {truck down by the lightning fell to the ground, appre 
hending that the day of general judgment was come. l 
INS SECTION. XIV. 

Of the Shire of ReNeREW, or RAINFRAW., 


It takes its n 
Clyde, fiftee 
once conſide 
but is ſtill 1 
ohe of the ſtr 


- 


hl | | 4 CT aggy rock 
4 Wed, S county is called The Barony, b way of eminence; 1 only one 
having given the title of baron to the Prince of Scot e rock, pal] 


on the Weſt, 
aud to the W. 
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his royal highneſs the Prince of Wales. It is bounded on 
the South by Cunningham, on the Eaſt by Lanerkſhire, and on 

'the North by Lenox, extending, according to Templeman, 
> ty miles from North tv South, and thirteen where broadeſt 
1 from Eaſt to Weſt, 1 ; | | 


ſant, with only a few ſmall eminences; but that to the South, 
- South-Weſt, and Weſt, is more. barren and mountainous: it 

Aa abounds with all neceſſanes, enjoys a healthful air, and at the 
fame time the convenience of the frith of the Clyde, in which 
there is a very ſafe riding upon all the coaſt, has much improved 
theſe parts, which are populous, and adorned with many gentle- 
men's ſeats. It is watered by ſeveral: ſmall rivers, the chief of 
which are the White-Cart and the Black-Cart, which unite their 
ſtreams before they fall into the Clyde. 

The principal towns in this county are the following: 

REX#FREW, the ſhire-town, and a royal burgh, 1s ſeated on a 
branch. of the Clyde, called the Cathcart, forty-ſix miles to the 
Welt of Edinburgh. It is a ſmall but ancient town, where the 
| ſheriff holds his courts. ' | | FiO 


* PASLEY, or PASLAY, is ſeated on the river White-Cart, ſix 
miles to the Welt of Glaſgow, where is a pearl-fiſhery ;. and 
© though no royal burgh, is much bigger than Renfrew, and is the 


ſeat of a preſbytery compoſed of ſixteen pariſhes. Here is a 
bridge over the Cart; and there are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of 
an abbey founded in the year 1160; which, together with its 
chuxch, gardens, orchard, and a little deer-park, are encloſed 
by a {tone wall, about a mile in compaſs. | 
On a high graund in the lands ſtyled New-Yards, at a ſmall 
diſtance from Paſlley, is a ſpring famous for its ebbing and flow- 
ing with the tide. ER | 
GREENOCK, a handſome well-built town 'on the frith of the 
Clyde, twenty-ſix miles to the Welt of that riyer, has a good 
road for ſhips that come into and go out of Glaſgow. It is the 
chief place in the Welt of Scotland for the herring-fiſhery ; and 
the merchants of Glaſgow, who are concerned in it, employ the 
' veſſels of: the inhabitants for catchin ares Ita the fiſh, and 
for carrying them abroad to market afterwards. Here are many 
rich trading families, and the town is noted for good ſeamen 


\ 


and excellent pilots. 
| SEGCGTION.XV. 
5 Of DUMBARTONSHIRE, or LENOx. 


F which lies on the other ſide of the Clyde 
above Glaſgow, runs far North among a cluſter of hills, 


and is bounded on the South by the frith and river of Clyde; on 


the Eaſt by Menteith and Stirlingſhire, it being ſeparated from 
the latter by the water of Blane; on the North by the Grampian- 
Hills; on the North-Weſt by Argyleſhire; and on the Weſt 
by the lake called Loch-Long, and a water of the ſame name that 
falls into it. According to the editor of Camden, it extends 
only twenty-four miles in length, and twenty in breadth; 
but Mr. Templeman makes it forty-one miles long, and twenty- 
ſeven broad. Its bounds were formerly larger than they are at 


preſent, eſpecially on the Eaſt- ſide; and it has now only twelve 


* 
— — 2 "Y 


pariſhes. 6 | 

The lower part of Dumbartonſhire, which lies to the Eaſt, 1s 
very fruitful in corn; eſpecially towards the -rivers; and the 
upper, which is hilly, is fit for paſture, ee at the begin- 
ning of the Grampian-Hills, and feeds numerous flocks of ſheep. 
It has alſo a noble herring-fiſhery in two bays, named Loch- 
Long, and Loch-Fyn, that break into it from the mouth of the 

lyde. 2... ͤ ͤ —vuv—— — . 

8 the Latin name for Lenox, is derived from 
the river Leven, which runs from Loch-Lomond into the Clyde. 
This loch, or lake, ſpreads between the mountains, twenty-four 
miles in length, and eight in breadth, though at the narroweſt 
part it is but two. It abounds with fiſh, particularly with 
a delicious ſort of the eel kind, called pollac, that is ſaid to 
be peculiar to this lake, whence its banks are lined with the 
cottages of fiſhermen. It contains thirty iſlands, three of which 
have churches, and many of the reſt are inhabited, particularly 
Inchmurin, which is fruitful, in corn and graſs, and abounds 
with deer. Several of them are called Floating-Iſlands : theſe 
are ſaid to be artificial, and formed of beams faſtened together 
and covered with earth and turf; upon ſome of theſe are forts, 
into which the natives uſed to retire in time of war. The ſhire 
of Lenox, together with the town of Richmond in Yorkfhire, 
give the title of Duke to the family of Lenox, deſcended from 
King Charles II. | — 


DUMBARTON, the principal town of this ſhire, from which 


Clyde, fifteen miles to the North-Weſt of Glaſgow, and was 
once conſiderable for its trade, which is now much decayed ; 
but is ſtill remarkable for its caſtle, which is thought to be 
one of the ſtrongeſt in Europe; it being ſeated on the top of 
a Crappy rock, very ſteep on all ſides, except to the Clyde. It 
has only one natrow ſteep aſcent, where ſteps are cut out of 
the rock, paſſable by only one man at a time. The river Leven 
on the Weſt, and the Clyde on the South, ſerve it for ditches; 
aid 5 the e lies a moraſs, which is overflowed by every 
0. 58, 42 


* 


That 25 of the county next to the Clyde is fruitful and plea- 
t 
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tide. As this is one of the great ſtrong paſſes between the low 
country and the Highlands, a governor and a garriſon are con- 
ſtantly kept in it. 7 


SECTION, XVI. 
Of the Shire of Burk and CalrENEss. 


Weſtern-Iſlands, and is now joined with Caithneſs, in 
n he one member to the parliament of Great-Britain alter- 
| nately, . 

Theſe iſlands are tolerably fertile, and their produce much the 
ſame as that of the other Weſtern-Iflands. They tie in the frith 
of Clyde, and have Argyleſhire on the North; Cantyre on the 
Weſt; and Renfrew, Cunningham, and Kyle on the Eaſt. 
The ISLAND or Bur, which is about twelve miles in length, 
and five in breadth, with an area of twenty-ſeven miles, is ſepa- 
rated on the North by two narrow ſtraights from Argyleſhire, and 
on the Weſt from the Iſle of Arran; it lies fix miles to the Weſt 
of the coaſt of Cunningham, and but half a mile from Argyleſhire. 


good paſtures and fome wood. The others produce oats, barley, 
and peas. The iſland has a quarry of red ſtone. It enjoys a 
- healthful air, and its inhabitants live to a great age. There is a 
conſiderable herring and cod-fiſhery on the coaſt. The Earl of 
Mount-Stuart is its chief proprietor and hereditable coroner. 

The chief town of the ſhire is RoTasay, which ſtands near 
the middle of the iſland, on the Eaſt-ſide, ſeventy miles to 
the Weſt of Edinburgh; the inhabitants ſubſiſt chiefly by 
fiſhing and agriculture. It is a royal burgh, and has two forts, 


Kermes. - 

he IsEE or Ax RA lies about four miles from the South part 
of the Iſle of Bate, and ſix to the Eaſt of Cantyre, extending, 
according to the General Atlas, twenty-four miles from North to 
South, and nine where broadeſt, from Eaſt to Weſt ; but Mr. 
Mackay, a native of the iſland, in his journey through it, ſays it 
is but twelve in circuit. The air is cold and moiſt, but cleared 
by frequent breezes from the mountains. The iſland is fruitful 
in grain, and has yy paſtures. The middle of the iſland 
is mountainous, and the higheſt part, called Capra, abounds 
with deer. Here are many horſes and black cattle, both of 
a middling ſize, with abundance of ſmall ſheep and goats, land 
and ſea fowl: here are alſo found Fullers-earth and cryſtal : on 
the coaſt are ſeveral caves, one of which is large enough to hold 
a hundred men : and at the further end of it is a pillar cut out of 
the rock, with a deer and a double-hilted ſword carved 
upon it; and the natives pretend' that Fune Machkowle, a 
| giant, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his great exploits, lodged in 
theſe caves with his attendants. A miniſter ſometimes preaches 
in one of them to ſuch as live at a diſtance from the church: here 
are many large ſtones, from ſix to fifteen feet high, ſet up on 
one end, ſome ſingly, and others in a circular form, ſuppoſed to 
have been the remains of Pagan temples, or of places for ad- 
miniſtering juſtice. 


the ſea all round does with cod, herrings, ling, whiting, and 
ſhell-fiſh. But the adjacent ſea is tempeſtuous and dangerous, 
eſpecially when a ſtrong South or South-Weſt wind blows. 
The inhabitants are generally of a brown complexion, healthy, 
vigorous, and ingenious. In the iſland are five churches, with 
ſeveral caſtles; among which the moſt noted is Brodich, a plea- 


and almoſt the whole iſland, belong to a branch of the noble 
family of Hamilton. | 


It takes its name, is ſeated at the confluence of the Leven and the ane 
There is plenty of paſture in the fields and vallies, with good 


meaſure to Bute, by ſending a member alternately to parliament, 
is as far diſtant from the iſlands juſt deſcribed as poſſible, it being 
ſeated in the North-Eall extremity of Scotland: it has therefore 
the Northern ocean on the Eaſt, Strathnaver and Sutherland on 
the South and South-Weſt, and on the North is divided from the 
Orkney-Iſlands by 'Pentland-Frith. It comprehends all the 
country beyond the river Neſſe, and the lake into which it 
flows, and extends thirty-five miles from North to South. 
The land is much indented by the many windings and break- 
ings of the ſhore, and the whole coaſt, except the bays, conſiſts 
of high rocks and many promontories. The ſea is here very 
dangerous, eſpecially in calm weather, except at ſtated times, on 
account of the many vortexes, owing to the repulſe of the tides 


from the ſhore, and their paſſage between the Orkney-Iſlands. 


The inland country 1s mountainous ; but towards the coaſt it is 
low, and produces corn enough both for the natives and for ex- 
portation; but the ſoil being moiſt and clayey, their harveſt 
is late, and their corn not ſo good as that of Roſs and Sutherland. 


fowling and hunting on the mountains, .and fiſhing in the lakes 


and rivers, as well as the ſea. In the foreſt of Moravins 


and Berridale 1s great plenty of red deer and roebucks, and many 
cows, goats, and ſheep. In ſeyeral parts are copper, iron, and lead 
ore; but the inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſt by grazing and fiſhing. 
This county. is | mo and has many little towns and 
villages, with a preſbytery of twelve pariſhes, and gives title of 
Ear] to a branch of the ancient and noble family of Sinclair ; 
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l HE ſhire of Bute contains Bute and Arran, two of the 


The Northern parts of this iſland are mountainous, but afford 


one called the Caſtle of Rothſay, the other the Caſtle of 8 


This iſland has ſeveral rivers which abound with ſalmon, as 


fant ſummer ſeat at the North-Eaſt corner of the iſland. Theſe, 


"The ſhire of Wick, or CarTHNEss, though united in ſome 
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Proviſions, eſpecially corn,.cattle, and fiſh, are ſo plentiful 
| here, that this is ſaid to be the cheapeſt market in the world, and 
that a man can live better here for fifty pounds a year, than 
he can in the South of Scotland for two hundred: but the firing 
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is hereditary ſheriff,” - 


is turf, for want of coals. The rocks on the coaſt are much 


various kinds, like thoſe of the Orkney and Shetland Iflands ; 
and the people take the young. fowls from their neſts by a 
' hook and line. There is a particular fort called ſnawfleets, 


ſparrow, 


plenty of moor fowls and plovers. 


Phe inhabitants are ſo induſtrious, that in fome places, where 


there is no harbour or bay, but a continued hard ragged rock, 


made paſſages in many places by forming ſteps or ſtairs from the 
top of the rock to the bottom, where their thing boats lie; and 
dt the of the rock have their houſes, to which they carry up 
- - their fiſh, and there ſalt and dry them for the market. SES!” 
1 OE principal towns in this county are Wick, or Weik, and 
Wick, from whence this is called the Shire of Wick, is a 
royal burgh, and market-town, where the courts are kept, Tt 
ſtands on the Eaſt-fide of the county at the mouth of Murray- 
Frith, where it falls into the North fea ; but it is not much 

. frequented. . 1 : . TY mY 

| + HURSO hes oppoſite to it on the Weſt-{ide of the county, 


. 
a, 


about twelve or fourteen miles from Wick, and is ſo defended by | 


the promontory called Holborn-Head, that it is a ſecure place for 
ſhips to ride in. It is more populous and better built than Wick, 


and has the beſt church in the ſhire. A ſmall river, called the | 


Water of Thurſo; runs by the Eaſt-ſide of the town, in which 
is a good: fiſhery for ſalmon, which keeps in this river all the 
year; ſo'that they are to be had in winter by breaking the ice. 


| | ED ; SE CT1I ON XVII. 
e STIRLINGSHIRE, 07 STRIVELING, | 


HIS county is-bounded on the Weſt by part of Lenox and 
' Clydfdale; on the North by Menteith ; on the South and 
| South-Eaſt / by. Lothian ; extending twenty miles in length and 
twelve „ n 5 

The South part is ve 


mountainous ; but that which lies 


but the Earl of Breadalbin, who has a great eſtate in the county, | 


frequented by eagles, hawks, maws, herons, and other fol- of 


which reſort to this country in February, by thouſands in a flight, 
and go away in April. They are about the ſize of a 
but exceeding fat and delicious eating. They have alſo great | 


they have procured harbours by art-and dint of labour, and | 


— 


| frith and caſtle, and of the mountains of Argyleſhire and Dum. 
bartonſhire another, as well as of various windings of the Forth 
It is thi ſeat of a preſbytery, which conſiſts of twelve churches 
and has a conſiderable manufacture of ferges. . Joining to the 
church is a neat hoſpital for decayed merchants. It was founded 
by James Cowen, merchant, and richly endowed. His ſtatue 
as big as the life is at the top of the gate, and in the garden of 
the hoſpital is a pleaſant, bowling- green. 5 Ton 
FALKIRK is a handſome ancient town, ſeated on the South. 
ſide of the Forth, eight miles to the South of Stirling, and is , 
clean ' market-town, noted for being the place where the re. 
bels defeated the king's forces on the 17th of January 1746. 


q SECTION XVIE*-: ö 
Of LinLitTaGow, or Wesr-Lorklax. | 
VAT EST-LOTHIAN is bounded. on the North by the 


Y Y Forth; on the Eaſt and South by Mid-Lothian; on the Weſt 
1 by part of Clydſdale; and on the North - Weſt by Stirlingſhire; ex. 
tending about fourteen miles in length, and thirteen in breadth. 
It is in general a pleaſant country, and abounds with corn and 
| paſtutes, coal, lime-ſtone, and falt ; with great plenty of fich, 
with which it is ſupplied by the fea and rivers, In the reign 
of King James VI. a mine was diſcovered here which yielded 
a great deal of filver. 5 
Ihe principal places in this county are the following: 
LIN IITHSGOW, from which the ſhire takes its name, is ſituated 
on the fide of a Jake, ſixteen miles to the Weſt of Edinburgh, 
and is remarkabte for its 'ancient palace, ſeated on an' ifland in 
the midſt of the lake, Which has an aſcent of ſeveral ſteps in the 
form of an amphitheatre. The palace was magnificently built 
of hewn ſtone by. ſeveral kings, and completed by James VI. 
The porch bears the name and arms of King James V. encircled 
with the. orders of the garter, St. Andrew, St. Michael, and 
the Golden Fleece, of all which James V. was. a companion. 
In the inner-court, which is larger than that of Hampton-Court, 
is a fountain adorned with feveral ſtatues, and at each of the four 
corners a tower, with. fine apartments: Adjoining to the palace 


— — 


If is St. Michael's church, a noble ſtructure with a lofty ſteeple. 


In the town is alſo a quadrangular court adorned with a curious 
fountain: on the South-ſide is the FTolbooth or town-houſe, 
neatly built of hewn ſtone, with a very high ſteeple, in which are 
bells and a very fine clock, In this ſtructure the ſheriffs and 
magiſtrates of the town keep, their courts. This place is the ſcat 
of a preſbytery conſiſting of nineteen pariſhes. IP here is a large 
ſtreet half a mile in length, from the one end of the town to the 
other, adorned with handſome buildings, from each fide of 


upon the Forth is very fertile, and alſo abounds with coal. The 


- produce of this ſhire conſiſts of corn, graſs, black cattle, ſheep, 
And horſes; beſides ſalmon and other fiſh, with which it is ſup- 
plied by the rivers. The Forth, which is the moſt famous, 
though not the largeſt river in Scotland, riſes near the foot of the 
mount Lomond; and runs from Weſt to Eaſt into the frith 


of Edinburgh. | | 

 STIRLING, the capital of the county, to which it alſo gives 
name, ftands thirty miles to' the North-Weſt of Edinburgh, 
upon the deſcent if a ſteep rock, at the foot of which runs the 
Forth; and takes its name from the Saxon word Ster, which 


ſignifies a hill, and Lin, a water. 2 e 
The ſituation of Stirling is much like that of Edinburgh, 
with a caſtle on an eminence, and the town extending up the aſ- 
cent, with a principal ſtreet that is large and handſome. It 
is encloſed with a wall, except towards the North, where it 
is waſhed by the river Forth, over which is a bridge of hewn 
ſtone, with an iron gate and four ſtately arches, to which ſhips 


come up at full tide, and a little below it is the haven. The 
caltle is ſtrengthened on every ſide with batteries and ramparts, 

nd has 2 reat guns for defending || 
Scotland, began at the Forth near Qucen's-Ferry, and extended 


and has à conſiderable number of 
the paſſage of the bridge: for in times of trouble the chief 
magazine ef the nation is uſually conveyed hither, it lying upon 
a conſiderable paſs between the North and. South parts of Scot- 
land, and almoſt in the centre of the kingdom, It is indeed 
the only place to which people can come from all parts of the 
nation, except from the iffands, without croſſing ſome bay 
or frith of the ſea, whict has rendered it of ſuch importance, 
that it is _ kept in a good condition, and the garriſon 
generally conſiſts of two hundred men beſides officers. It has 
{ix rooms. of ſtate, which are extremely noble, from their ex- 


traordinary height, length, and breadth, adorned with fine carved” |} ' 


work on the wainſcot and ceiling. At the top of it the late Earl 
of Mar made a very convenient apartment of twelve Yooms on. 


which ſeveral lanes open a paſſage to pleafant gardens. 
The lake itſelf is a mile in ; 
over, and abounds with perch and other ſort of fiſh;, and on 
the North-ſide is a park belonging to the palace. 4 
The town has the appearance of great trade, with a harbour 
for ſhips near the caſtle of Blackneſs, where is a large cuſtom- 
houſe, with other houſes for the uſe of the merchants. Here is 
a manufacture of linen, which the water of this lake is reckoned 
ſo extraordinary for bleaching, that a great deal of it is brought 
from other parts hither to be bleached. 


Blackneſs is a ſtrong caſtle in a peninſula on the coaſt. It 


belongs to the crown, and has been often uſed for a priſon 
of ſtate ; but is at preſent neglected, and is ſaid to reſemble at 
a diſtance a great ſhip unrigged. Md | | 
|  QUuzetNn's-FeRRY is a royal burgh on the South-fide of the 
| river Forth, ten miles to the Welt of Edinburgh, where the 
| queens: of. Scotland generally embarked when they went to 
their palaces on the other fide of the Forth; and it is now a 
common paſſage at all times of tide from Lothian to Fife. 
Severus's or Adrian's wall, which extended acroſs this pait of 


thirty-ſix Scots miles to Dumbarton, at the ſrith of Clyde, for 

covering the provincial Britons againſt the incurſions of the Picts. 
| It was built with ſtone ten feet thick, and had watch-towers 
4 within call of one another, where centinels kept watch day 
and night; it had alfo a court of guard to lodge a ſuth- 
' cient number of ſoldiers againſt any ſudden alarms, and ſtrong 
| forts able to receive a whole army; with a good ditch twelve 


| feet wide before it. | 
| rere SIX. 
Of the Shire of PERTH. 


one floor, for the governor's lodgings. It has a large park 
walled round; but it has little or no wood in it. This Elie 


has been the reſidence of the kings of Scotland, at which time 


arliaments were frequently held in it. | 
Stirling has a ſpacious church in the upper part of the town, 
which has a very high tower. It has alfo a ſpacious marker- 
place and a handſome town-houſe. Oppoſite to it is the late Earl 
of Mar's fine palace, on the top of the hill: the Duke of Argyle 
has alſo a fine ſeat near the caſtle, from whence to the bottom of 
the town, it is above half a mile, all upon the deſcent,” with 
good houſes: As Stirling ſtands in a commodious ſituation 
for commerce, ſo it has one way a-fine proſpect of Edinburgh 
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ark | 


| E is a large, plentiful, and rich country, bounded on the 

Eaſt by Angus; on the South-Eaſt by Kinroſsſhire and 
| Fife ; on the South by Clackmannanſhire, Stirlingſhire, and tix 
river and frith of Forth; on the Weſt and South-Welt by 
| Argyleſhire, Lenox, and Dumbartonſhire ; and on the North- 
Welt and North by Lochabar and Badenoch ; and on the North- 
Eaſt by Mar. According to. Camden, it extends fifty-two miles 
in length from Eaſt to Weſt, ane about forty-eight in breadil 
from North to South. It contains Perth Proper, part of Gow!) 
Strathern, Athol, Breadalbin, and Menteith, in which are fue 


i preſbyteries, and eighty-eight pariſh-churches. Thi 
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This county; whoſe hereditary; ſheriff is the Duke of Athol, 


%. 


fun thoſe who come near it. The river Ern riſes from the lake 


about forty from Edinburgh. It is ſeated at the foot of the 


4own-houfe. St. John's church, which ſtands in the middle of 


centre of the kingdom. 
founded by King David I. for the manks of the order of St. 
Auguſtine, where the kings of Scotland were crowned. There 


North to South. It takes its name from the river Ern running 


05 abound with metals and minerals, particularly cop,er, 


at the confluence of the Ern and Tay, ſomewhat above twenty- 


and its 


thirty miles to the North of Faun It is eee ſeated 


About a mile from Perth is SCONE or Scoon, which is ſeated 


tending forty-four miles from Eaſt to Weſt, and twenty-eight 
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is fruitful both in corn and paſture, the former in the low lands, 
and the latter on the high grounds; and is interſperſed with 
ſruit- trees, groves, lakes, and rivers. Ns 

The een rivers of this county are the Tay, which is the 
longeſt in all Scotland, and riſes in the mountains of Breadalbin; 
and after ſpreading itſelf into a lake of the ſame name, fifteen 
miles in length, and near fix in breadth, it runs near forty miles, 
excluſive of its turnings and windings, into the frith of Tay. 
The Keith, which is famous for its 7 5 fiſhery, has a cataract 
near the Blair of Dromond, the noiſe of which is ſo loud as to 


called Lochern, which is about ſeven miles in length and one 
broad, in the mountainous country of Strathern, and falls into 
the Tay, after a courſe of thirty- four miles from Eaſt to Weſt, 
ing joined by ſeveral rivers in its paſſage. RE 
PER TH PROPER, the firſt diviſion of this thire, has the Carſe 
of Gowry on the North-Eaſt; Angus on the Eaſt; Strathern 
on the Welt; Athol on the North; and the frith of Tay on 
the South. It is about twenty miles from the North-Welt to 
the South-Eaſt, and fifteen where broadeſt, The principal 
laces in this diviſion are the following: 

DUNKELD ſtands on the North-ſide of the Tay, after it has 


| 
| 
received the Almund, twelve miles to the North of Perth, and | 


Grampian hills, and is ſurrounded with woods. This is the 


1 


ſheriff keeps his courts. | 
from a church built there dedicated to St. John, and ſtands. 


berween two meadows on the South bank of the 
full ride veſſels of burthen may come up to it. Parliaments 
have often been held there, and it is at preſent the ſeat. of a 
prefbytery, containing twenty-one pariſhes. Here is a fine 


the town, is divided into two. The inhabitants carry on the 
linen manufacture, and the merchants have a conſiderable trade 
to the Baltic. Ve 


* 


on the North bank of the Tay, and is thought to be in the 
It was anciently famous for its abbey, 


is alſo a fine palace belonging to the crown, the front of which 
towards the chapel is 200 feet long, the dining- room forty feet | 
in length, and all the apartments ſpacious and magnificent, but 


built after the ancient manner. The gallery of this palace is | 


It is the ſeat of a 
4 


ay, and at a 
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chief market-town of the Highlands, and has been much adorned ||. 
with ſtately buildings by the Duke of Athol. 
preſbytery containing twenty pariſhes. | 
PERTH 1s 2 royal ys and the county-town where the 

t is frequently called St. John's town, 


f 
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175 feet long, and the cn painted above 200, years ago. It 
was in the chapel belonging to this palace that King Charles II. 
took the covenant | 


0 . 


The CARSE or Gowsxy, th 


| e next diviſion, is eſteemed the 
moſt beautiful ſpot, in Scotland; it extends fourteen miles in 
length, and from two to four in breadth, on the North-ſide 
of the Tay, from Dundee to Perth, which is all a perfect 
rden. „ a | 
n the third diviſion, has Menteith and part of 
Fife on the South; Breadalbin and Athol on the North; part 
of Menteith on the Weſt; and Perth Proper on the Eaſt; ex- 
tending above forty miles from Eaſt to Weſt, and twenty from 


through it. The Ochil-Hills, which extend along the South 
apis calaminaris, and lead; there is here alſo excellent peat, and 


abundance of wood. What is properly called Strathern, is a 
fine valley, about four miles broad, between the mountains, 


| about thirty-two Scots miles from Eaſt to 


| bour, ſecured by a ſtone pier. 


extremely fruitful, and ſtrewed with gentlemen's feats, which 
ſtand on the tide of the hills, and with their plantations of 
trees render the valley very agreeable. | 

_ ABERNeTHyY ſtands in the Youth-Faſt corner of this diviſion, 


four miles. from Duplin. It is an ancient town, and is ſaid 
to have. been the ſeat of the Pictiſn kings, as well as of an 
archbiſhop, afterwards removed to St. N | 

There are two caſtles on the banks of the Ern, one of them 
Tullibardin, the ancient ſeat of. the Murrays, which gives title 
of. Marquis to the eldeſt ſon of the Duke of Athol ; and the 
other is Duplin-Caſtle, the ſeat of the Earl of Kinnoul, to whom 
it gives title of Viſcount ; the houſe of the latter is adorned 
with the fineſt paintings and carving, and his lordſhip has a 
park well planted with trees, and walled round. | 

MenTErTH, the next diviſion, is bounded on the North by 
Breadalbin and Strathern ; on the Eaſt by Fife ; on the South 
by Lenox and Stirlingſhire ; and on the Weſt by Lenox; ex- 


Where broadeſt. This territory is ſaid to derive its name from the 
river Teith, and reaches to the mountains that encloſe the Eaſt 
lide of Loch-Lomond. | 

The only place of note in this diviſion is the pleaſant little 
town of DUMBLAIN, on the Weſt-fide of the river Allan, where 


b 


King David once erected a bithopric, and the ruins of the biſhop's | 


degree fix minutes North latitude, and the ficlt degree 


houſe and that of the regular canons are ſtill to be ſeen, | There + 
was alſo a magnificent church, part of which remains entire. 


The town is a perfect amphitheatre, in a fine bottom ſurrounded 
with hills, and gives title of Viſcount to the Duke of Leeds. 

The fifth diviſion. is BREADALBIN, a country among the 
Grampian-Hills, bounded on the North by Athol and Lochaber; 
on the Eaſt by Athol ; on the South by Strathern and Menteith ; 
and on the Welt by Lochaber, 'Loan, and Knapdale ; extending 

Weſt, and about 
thirteen from North to South. It is inhabited by the High- 
landers, who retain their ancient language. | | 


ATHOL, the moſt Northern diviſion, is bounded on the North _. 


by Badenoch; on the Welt by "Lochaber ; on the Eaſt and 
South-Eaſt by Mar and Gowry ; on the South by Strathern and 
Perth Proper; and on the South-Weſt by Breadalbin, extend- 
ing in length from the North-Weſt to the South-Eaſt forty- 
three miles, and thirty-one where broadeſt. Here are many 
mountains, and the valleys are full of woods. It gives title of 
Duke to the noble and ancient family of Murray; but contains 
no place of importance. Mt 


9% FEODIFN AL. 1 
Of KinCARDINSHIRE, or MEARNS.. 


Fa. county is bounded on the Eaſt by the Northern- 
Ocean; on the South by the North Eſk; on the Welt by 
the Granſbain-Hills; and on the North by Aberdeenſhire, from 
which it is divided by the river Dee; extending about twenty- 
ſeven miles in len, and twenty in breadth. hs 
The country is pretty level, and enjoys a rich ſoil, fruitful in 
corn and paſture. There are ſaid to be about tive millions of 


hr-trees in this country; beſides a prodigious number planted ' 


by the gentry about their ſeats. Upon the ſea-coaſts are ſeveral 


convenient creeks and ſome good, harbours. _ TS | 
KiNCARDIN, once the county-town, ſtands on the river 


Dee, eighteen miles to the Eaſt of Aberdeen, and is the ſeat 
of a preſbytery contrung of - fifteen pariſhes. | 
STONEHIVE, the preſent na Bae has a very good har- 
Near this town is Dunnotyre, 

where once ſtood a caſtle fortified with ſtrong walls and towers 
upon a high innacceſſible rock, waſhed by the ſea on three ſides, 
and joined to the land by a narrow iſthmus. By the entrance of 
the harbour is a huge rock near forty ells high, which ſeems 


every moment ready to fall; and at a {mall diſtance is a dropping 


cave, where the water petrifies. This caſtle was for a ling time 
the ſeat of the Keiths, the hereditary earl-marſhals of Scotland. 
FouRDON, or MEARNS, itand twenty-one miles from Kin- 
cardin, and is the ſeat of a prefbytery conſiſting of ſixteen 
ariſhes. In the times of Popery it was famous for the reliques 
Ronofed to have been depoſited there of St. Palladius, the ſirſt 
bithop in Scotland, who was fent over by Pope Celeſtine in 
the year 431, to preach the Goſpel to the Scots, and confute 


< 


the Pelagians, 
SECTION XXI. 


% ABERDEENSHIRE, 
TEIS 070 is bounded on the South by the river Dee 


and the Granſbain mountains, which divide it from 


Angus in the ſhire of Fortar, and Kincardinſhire ; on the 


Eaſt by the Northern-Ocean ; on the North by part of 
Murray; and on the North-Weſt by Bamff; extending, accord- 
ing to Templeman, ſeventy-three miles in length, and twenty- 
eight in breadth. It contains Mar, with its appurtenances, 


Strathdee, Strathdon, the Braes of Mar and Cromar, with 


the greateſt part of Buchan, Garioch, and Strathbogy. The 
South part contains Mar, with its ſubdiviſions, from whence it 
was formerly called the Shire of Mar. F 


This county would be in general pretty fruitful, was it pro- 
perly cultivated. It produces corn, particularly rye, and oats 
in great abundance, with ſome beans, peas, roots, and herbs, 
both for food and phyſic. The hilly parts, eſpecially the craigs 
of Pennau, where the eagles build their neſts, are covered with 
woods of oak and fir, and have plenty of game and paſture, 
therefore feed abundance of black cattle, ſheep, deer, and 
horſes. There are here alſo quarries of ſpotted marble, lime- 
ſtone, and ſlate, with a ſpecies of ſmall ſtones peculiar to this 
county, called elf-arrow heads, which ſeem of a flinty kind, 
and are of different ſhapes ; but moſt of them reſemble the head 
or point of an arrow or 1 In the rivers are found muſcles, 
which contain large pearls of a fine colour and ſhape. Here are 
ſprings of alum-water, and veins of ſtone from which alum is 
boiled. | 

The air of this county is cool, but healthful ; and the fuel 
of the inhabitants is peat, turf, and wood. The winter is much 
leſs ſevere than might be expected ſo far North, and the in- 
habitants are reckoned of a mild temper, though with as much 
good ſenſe as their neighbours. | 

ABERDEEN, a City and univerſity, has. its name from the 
Don, it ſtanding at the mouth of that river, in the fifty-ſeventh 
fty-eight 
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minutes Welt Jongitude, eighty miles from Edinburgh. There 
owns, { Na. ew. . Old. Aberdeen was the feat 

ol a biſhop, it having a large and ſtately cathedral, generally 
. | On the South-ſide of it ſtands King's- 
College, in Which is a principal and ſub-principal, with three 


other e ar. profeſſors of philoſophy. 
feſlors o 


perial crown. 


NEW ABERDEEN is about a mile. diſtant. from the Old, and 
is ſeated at the mouth of the river Dee. It is the county-town, 
and conſequently. the ſeat of the ſheriff's courts. It exceeds all 
the cities in the North of Scotland in extent and beauty. Aber- |] 
deen ſtands in a wholeſome air, has a great revenue from its 
 falmon-fiſhery, and the inhabitants are in general gay, rich, and 
WD, t is ſeated on three hills, the main parts upon the 
higheſt; the ſkirts of it extending into the plain. The market- 


There are alſo 2 
divinity, civil-law, phyſic, the mathematics, and the 
oriental tongues. Cloſe to the church is a library well furniſhed 
With books, This college is not inferior to any in Scotland. 

Thb church, with its turret or ſteeple, is of hewn-ſtone, and 
+ -- - the top vaulted with a double croſs arch, ſurmounted by an im- 


lace is beautiful and ſpacious, and the houſes, which are neatly 


windows, and have for the moſt part gardens and orchards be- 


longing to them, which render the city pleaſant and healthful, | 
and the proſpect of it beautiful at a diſtance. The ſtreets are | 


extremely well paved. 


"Beſides the other public buildings, there is in the High-Street 


a church nearly built of free-ſtone, 


The church of St. Nicholas 


is alſo a bandſome edifice of free-ſtone, with a lofty ſteeple re- 


ſembling a pyramid : it was formerly divided into three churches ; 

* of it is adorned with a tower and a ſteeple with 

pinnacles. The people of Aberdeen, 7 indeed of almoſt all 

| | the Epiſcopalian per- 
ſuaſion; ſo that were it not for the legal eſtabliſhment, the 

\ - Preſbyterian preachers would have but ſlender incomes : almoſt | 

every pariſh has a meeting-houſe, where the liturgy is read: at 


and the 


this part of the country, are generally o 


Aberdeen they have beautiful chapels, and even organs. 


The principal of the public buildings is the college, founded 
by George Keith, earl-marſhal, in 1593, and from him called 
| ; but fince his time the city has adorned 
it with ſeveral additional buildings. In this college, which is 
an univerfity of itſelf, are a principal, four profeſſors of philo- 
ſophy, a profeſſor of divinity, a profeſſor of mathematics, and 
_ a profeſſor of medicine. It has a good library which was founded 
the giſts of ſeveral learned men, 


by the city, and enlarged by 
o furniſhed with mathematical inſtruments. 4 
In this city is alſo a grammar-ſchool founded by Dr. Dune, 


which has a maſter and three uſhers; and a muſic-ſchool. Here 


are likewiſe a priſon and workhouſe, three hoſpitals, and an alms- 
houſe. Near the harbour ſtands the'cuſtom-houſe. 6; 


abutments; ſo that it may be ſaid to have a foundation coeval 
The other bridge is 
upon the river Dee, a mile to the Welt 
has ſeven ſtately arches. This city gives title' of Earl to an an- 


' cient branch of the family of Gordo. | 
| There is a wry good anchoring in the bay from ſeven to nine | 
" fathom water. It i 


t is a tide-haven with a very difficult entrance 
for though the river is large, the channel is narrow, and the 
bar often ſhifting ; ſo that no ſhip of any conſequence ventures 
in without a pilot. 3 „ | 

The quantity of ſalmon and perch taken in both rivers is 


the ſalmon being ſent, abroad into different parts, particularly 
into England, France, and the Baltic. | 78 
This city has a good manufacture of linen, and alſo of worſted 


of any in Europe, and they export a good deal pickled. and 
packed up in barrels, which they ſell chieffy to the Dutch, for 
victualling their Eaſt-India ſhips and men of war. 
PETERHEAD, which ſtands on the South-ſide of the water of 
Ugie, is a market- town and ſea-port of conſiderable trade in the 
North-Eaſt part of. the county, upon the promontory called 
Buchanneſs, and is noted for the pretender's landing there in 


1715, and has a road which will hold a hundred fail of ſhips. 


. GarIOcH is the ſeat of a preſbytery, conſiſting of fifteen 
pariſhes, and gives name to a diſtrict that extends near fourteen 
miles from Eaſt to Weſt, and eight from the North-Weſt to the 


South. It lies in a valley watered by two large and ſeveral 
ſmall rivers, with ſome fertile hills on both ſides, particularly 
Mount Bennachy, which. riſes ſo high as to be ſeen at ſea, | 


though it is near fourteen miles from the coaſt. 


_ +, STRATHBOGY, which ſignifies the valley upon the Bogy, 
| . ſtands twenty-four miles from Aberdeen, and has a market, with 
- a bridge over the Dovern near its confluence with the Bogy. It | 


is the ſeat of a preſbytery, containing eleven pariſhes. This 
valley, which is fruitful in corn and paſture, has black cattle, 


ſheep, and horſes, not only for the uſe of the inhabitants, but 
for exportation; and is remarkable for the fine linen-yarn ſpun 


N 


* 


by the women, and ſold to the merchants. 


- 


The bridge over the Don conſiſts of one immenſe. arch of 
ſtone ſprung from two rocks, ane on each ſide,” which ferve as | 
better built than the former, exten 
| confiſts of two pariſhes, and is a place of good trade, here being 


"ſtockings. Its pork is reckoned the beſt cured for long voyages 


8 


7 


th 


of New Aberdeen, and | 
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ee the. Shire of /FIFE. _ 


THIS county conſiſts of a fine peninſula: encloſed between 
1 | | Eaſt 
Northern-Ocean ; on the South by the Frith of Farth ; 1 5 
Weſt by the Ochil-Hills,” Kinroſsſhire, and Perthſhire ; and on 
the North is divided by the Frith of Tay from Gaury and Angus; 
it being commonly reckoned thirty-two. miles in length f 
about ſeventeen in breadth. . . 
The Eaſt part is the moſt level, and the Weſt the moſt moun. 
tainous. The North and South parts are very fruitful in corn 
and full of towns which have good bays and harbours; while | 
the middle of the county is more fit for paſture, and has plenty 
of cattle, eſpecially ſheep, whoſe wool is much eſteemed: 2 
are alſo the hides of their black cattle, deer, and goats. On 
the South-ſide are coal-pits, and much ſalt is made. The Ochil- 
Hills on the Welt alſo afford good paſture, and the pleaſant and 
fruitful vallies between them have fields of corn. There is à 


. | | quarry of excellent free-ſtone at Dalgate; near the W 
| built, are generally four or five ſtories high, with handſome faſh | y Se $1 ater of 


cryſtals of ſeveral colours. = | 
There are here alſo ſeveral mineral avaters, as the ſpaws at 

Kinghorn and Ballgrigy. The principal. rivers are the Leven 
and Edin, which abound with ſalmon and other fiſh. _ © 

- This coaſt is well planted with little towns that are nurſeries 

for ſeamen ; and the fea, beſides herrings and other fiſh, which 


are lead- mines; and at the Bin and Orrock are many fine 


—ꝓʒ—-— —ü— ode 


| are taken in great quantities in Auguſt and September, yield 
| abundance of o ſters and other Hell Ah. Fl o | yield 


The Earl of Rothes is hereditary ſheriff. No county of Scot. 
land ſends ſo many members to parliament, or is inhabited by a 
greater number of the nobility. en WY, 


The principsl towns are the following : 


1 _ 


. or BURN T-IstAxp, a royal burgh, ten miles 


to the North -Weſt of Edinburgh; it lies oppoſite to Leith, and 


a paſſage-boat goes thither from hence every day. The town 
-ſtands on the middle of the North - ſide of the river Forth, and 
enjoys a fine proſpect of Leith road, and of the city and caſtle 
of Edinburgh, with a ſafe harbour, where ſhips Nh their 
heads to the very houſes. It is ſo land-locked, that ſuch as are 
driven up the frith by ſtorms or contrary winds come hither for 
ſafety ; and ſhips trading on this coaſt often winter here, the 


| water being commonly eighteen, and at ſpring-tides twenty-ſix 


feet deep within the harbour, which has room enough for a 
hundred fail of ſhips, and is capable of receiving and careening 


| the largeſt men of war. The town has a bandſome church, 
with a large town-houſe and priſon; and a conſiderable ma- 


nufacture of linen- cloth. | . 
KIREKAT D is ſeated on the ſame coaſt, ten miles North of 
Edinburgh, and is a market-town and royal burgh, the ſeat of 


a preſbytery, containing ſeventeen 2 It is larger and 
ing a mile in length. It 


ſome conſiderable merchants and large dealers in corn, who 
export great quantities of it both to England and Holland; 


others trade with linen to England, and make returns in the 


neceſſary foreign manufactures. Here is a convenient yard for 
building and repairing of ſhips; ſeveral houſes for the making 
of ſalt; and in the neighbourhood are coal-pits. 

St. ANDREW's had its name from St. Andrew, whoſe bones 
are ſaid to have been brought hither from Patras, a town of 
Peloponneſus. This is an ancient, and was once a flouriſh- 


| 


ing city, the metropolis of all Scotland; the ſeat of its firlt 


univerſity, and before the Revolution was the ſee of an arch- 
j biſhop. It is ſituated thirty miles to the North-Eaſt of Edin- 
burgh, and is ſurrounded with extenſive corn-fields, abounding 


in excellent wheat and barley ; with the pleaſant downs called 
the Links, lying on the ſea-ſide towards the North. The town 
formerly conſiſted of four large ſtreets, which extended from 
Eaſt to Weſt almoſt parallel to each other; but the Northern- 
moſt, - formerly the principal, is entirely ruined, and not a houſe 
remaining; each of the other three terminates to the Eaſt ward 
of the cathedral, which is now in ruins. This was eſteemed 
one of the largeſt and moſt beautiful Gothic ſtructures in the 
world, it being g70, feet in length from Eaſt to Welt, the 


croſs from South to North 180, its breadth ſixty-five, and its 


2 27 100 feet: the beauty of its pillars, with the ſymmetry 


and proportion of the whole building, have been greatly ad · 


mirec. | | "* 
Near the ruins of the cathedral are till remaining the wall of 
the moſt ancient chapel of St. Rule, with the Tpire 105 feet 
high, which is ſtill entire. On the North-ſide of the city 
are the ruins of its ancient caſtle, of which nothing remains 
but the walls. _. . 
Though the town was formerly about two miles in circum- 
ference, there are now hardly 1000 houſes; and of theſe near 
200 are become ruinous. The number of the inhabitants {till 
amounts to above 4000. It is a place of no trade, and its har- 
bour is capable of receiving only ſmall veſſels. Near the town 
is plenty of free-ſtone, of which all the houſes are. built. 
Here is only one pariſh-church; that of the Holy-TrinitY, 


remaining, and two chapels. This church is an ancient ſtatel 
mY 3 * x edifice, 
T 
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Archbiſhop Sharpe, who was aſſaſſinated upon a moor as he was 


This city is particularly famous for its univerſity, conſiſting 


| "annually, and: by the ſtatutes ought to be one of the principals 


| Leonard's, and the New College. 


feſſors of zphiloſophy, and eight poor ſcholars. It has alſo a a 
d. library, founded by Dr. Sheen. The edifice itſelf is a 

dy pile of fine hewn ſtone; it has a large vaulted chapel | 

copyered with free · ſtone, and over it is a lofty ſpire. The com- 


but the college revenue is not ſufficient to keep it in repair. 


The New- College was founded by Archbiſhop Bethune, uncle 
to the cardinal of that name, with endowments for a principal, 


ſpacious rod able to ſeat 400 perſons in regular order; and it 
till retains the name of the parliament-roùm·um. my 


with large hills, lakes, foreſts, piſures, and meadows. It is a 


Highlanders, and abound with harts, hinds, roebucks, and fowl, 


it being the largeſt and fineſt in North-Britain, except that of 
Aberdeen, and has a town-houſe built with free-ſtone. It has 


larger than that of St. Giles's at Edinburgh; it is a lofty ſquare 


other three parts are now divided into three ſeparate churches. 
The ſteeple has a fine tower, like that at Wrexham, in Wales, 


meeting-houſes for the Epiſcopalians. | 
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"edifice, built with fine free-ſtone, in the form of a croſs, with 
a handſome: ſpire in good repair. In it is a fine monument of 


coming home in his c. 


of three colleges, of which, e the continuance of epiſco- 
'pacy, the are biſhops were.chancellors.' | The rector is choſen 


o . 
9 
o 


of the three colleges, © which are called St. Salvator's, St. 


St. Salyator's-College was founded by James Kennedy, Biſhop 
of St. Andrews, in 1448, who erected the edifice, furniſhed it 
with coſtly: ornaments, and endowed it with ſufficient revenues 


For à doctor, a bachelor, and a licentiate in divinity, four pro- 


mon hall and ſchools are very large; and the cloiſters and private 
lodgings for the maſters and ſcholars have been very magnificent, 


St. Leonard's-College was founded by John Hepburne, prior 
of St. Andtew's, in the reign of James V. with ſalaries for a 
principal or: warden, four profeſſors, of philoſophy, and eight 
zor ſcholars; another profeſſor of philoſophy has ſince been 
added, with a handſome ſalary, and alſo a library. By an act 
which paſſed in tlie twentieth” year of the reign of George II. 
theſe two colleges were united. | 


- 


a profeſſor, arid Tome ſtudents in divinity, that being the only 
ſcience taught in this college. As the two laſt colleges have a 
better revenue than that of St. Salvator, they are in much better 
repair. In the latter Charles I. held a parliament, in a 


The laſt place we ſhall mention in this county is FALK LAND, 
which is à pretty ncat large town, almoſt in the centre, ſeated at 
the foot of Lomond- Hill, - which is ſaid to be full a mile in 
height, and covered: with the fineſt paſtures for ſneep. From 
the: top there is not only a proſpe@ of Fifeſhire, but of. the 
country all round it, to the South beyond Edinburgh and the 
Lothians almoſt to Berwick; to the Weſt as far as the hills by 
Stirling; and to the North into Perthſhire and Angus. Near 
this town James V. built a palace, which, by its ruins, eſpecially 
the two ſides yet ſtanding in the inner ſquare, appears to have 


been a large and noble ſtructure. 
Cb 7 1h 
Of the Shire of ANGUs, or FORFAR,  , 


F | HIS county is divided on the North from the brae of | 


Mar by the ridge of the Brinchinin-Mountains ; on the 

Eaſt it is bounded by Mearns; on the South by the frith of 
Tay and the Northern-Ocean ; and on the Weſt and North- 
Welt by Perthſhire ; extending thirty-four miles in length, and 
twenty-ſix in breadth. | TH e : | 
The ſhire of Angus, as it is generally called by the Scots, 
produces wheat and all other ſorts of grain, and is diverſified 


good country along the coaſt, but is there very narrow; yet 
tpreads. wide among the mountains, which are inhabited by 


They have alſo ſome mines of lead and iron. OY 
Tha principal towns of this county are Forfar, Dundee, and 
Montroſe. - Te To CEE LS rt RS 
FokrAx is a royal burgh, a market-town, and the ſeat of a 
533 containing ten pariſhes. It ſtands fourteen miles 
eſt of Montroſe, is governed by a provoſt and bailiff, and 
was anciently the ſcat of ſeveral parliaments, and had a royal 
palace, though ſcarce any remains of it are now left. 1 
DuNDEE is ſeated. in a pleafant plain at the foot of a hill on 
the North- ſide of the Tay, near its entrance into the occan, It 
is a pretty town and a royal burgh, the ſeat of a preſbytery 
containing ſeventeen pariſhes. This is eſteemed the beſt town 
in the ſhire for ſtrength, ſituation, and trade. The town is two- 
miles in compaſs, and better built than moſt in Scotland. Its 
market- place, from whence run four large ſtreets, inhabited by 
many merchants, is almoſt as ſpacious as that of Nottingham, 


a great church, formerly collegiate, which is an exact croſs, 
building, and a great ornament to the town. The Weſt-end 
next the ſteeple was. beat down. by Cromwell's army, and the 
and very loſty- The church-yard is without the town, and 
adorned with fine monuments. There are here alſo one or two 


The town is populous, and one of the gayeſt in Scotland. 


1 


> — — 


Pro 


| 


very beautiful manner, which, together with its fine ſituation, 
and the ſplendour in which the inhabitants live, have given it the 


name of Bonny Dundee. The inhabitants, who carry on a 


decay there is a large handſome hoſpital, with gardens that run 
down to the river. | | Dh 
The harbour, which is two or three leagues within the mouth 
of. the Tay, has three entrances ; it has alſo two or three ſmall 
pters, and is capable of containing two or three hundred ſail of 
 thips of ſmall burthen. From the harbour is a pleaſant walk 
paved with flag ſtones, and ſhaded with rows of trees on each 
tide, which ſerves for an exchange to the merchants and maſters 
of ſhips; and on one fide are alſo large warehouſes for goods, 
and granaries for corn. The river itſelf is a good harbour, 
with ſafe riding, good ground, and deep water. 


| As this is one of the beſt ports for commerce in all Scotland, 


it has a conſiderable inland trade, eſpecially for corn and linen, 
which the merchants buy up for exportation, and which enriches 
all the adjacent country. * Trp Tt HTS 
MoNnTRoOSE is ſeated at the mouth of the river Eſk, on 
the Northern-Ocean, forty-ſix miles to the North-Eaſt of Edin- 
burgh. It is well ſituated for trade, and has a harbour for ſhips 
of conſiderable. burthen ; hence the inhabitants carry on a good 
foreign trade, particularly to Norway. The town is adorned 
wich many fine buildings, and principally conſiſts of one long 
handſome ſtreet, which runs parallel with the ſhore. It gives 


| the title of Duke to the chief of the family of Graham, and is 


famous for the eſcape of the Pretender, who took ſhipping here 


| privately in 1716, for fear of a viſit from the late Duke of Argyle 
and General Cadogan. | EO 


„ $:8 Cr ION XXIV.” 
Of the Shire of INveRNEss. | 


| JNVERNESS-SHIRE, which was formerly much mare ex- 


tenſive than it is at preſent, is bounded on the North by 


| Roſs and Cromarty; on the Eaſt by Murray-Land; on the South 


by Lorne, Breadalbin, and Athol, and by the Weſtern ſea on the 


{Welt ; extending about ſixty miles from Eaſt to Weſt, and 
: forty-five, where broadeſt, from North to South. 


miles long, and produces plenty of fir and oak. It alſo. contains 
ſeveral remarkable lakes; one of the moſt extraordinary of theſe 
is ſeated upon a very high mountain, and extends about thirty 
fathoms in length, and fix in breadth ; yet no ſtream is obſerved 


though ſo deep that it has never been fathomed. It is equally full 
gat all ſeaſons of the year, and though the water is always cold, 
| it never freezes. About ſeventeen miles to the. Weſt, on the 


1} North-lide of a mountain called Glenintea, is a lake called Loch- 


:anwyn, or the Green-Lake, which is covered with ice all the year 
round,” PCC „ 
BADENOCH has part of Murray on the North; | Lochaber on 


braes of Mar on the Eaſt ; extending, according to Templeman, 
forty-nine miles in length, and twenty-two in breadth in the 
| wideſt part. This tract particularly abaunds with deer. | 
LoCHABER is bounded on the North by Badenoch ; on 
the Eaſt by Athol and part of Badenoch ; on the South by Lorne, 
and Breadalbin ; and on the Weſt by a mountainous tract to- 
wards the coaſt ; extending, according to Mr. Templeman, fifty- 
ſeven miles in length, and fifty-one in breadth. N 
This extenſive tract abounds with paſtures, woods, deer, and 
goats; and has ſome veins of iron, but not much corn: for 
though very pleaſant, it is reckoned one of the moſt barren coun- 


tries in Scotland. 


* InveRNEss, from which this county has its name, is its 
principal town, and is ſeated at the bottom of the frith of Mur- 
ray, where it receives the Neſs, a hundred and ſix miles to 
the North of Edinburgh: from that river and Euner, which in 


its name. It is a royal burgh, a 'market-town, the ſeat of a 
ſheriff, and of a 
ſtands on the South- ide of the Neſs, over which it has a bridge 
of hewn ſtone, with ſeven arches, that leads into what is pro- 
perly called the North Highlands. It is conveniently ſituated 
for trade, of which it has a conliderable ſhare, with a harbour 
for ſmall ſhips, a church for the Highlanders, and another 
for the Lowlanders ; and the ruins of a caſtle, in which the kings 
of Scotland formerly reſided, ſtands on a hill that. affords a 
fine proſpe& of the town and the adjacent country, which is 
very fertile. It is reckoned a well-built, clean, and pleaſant 


town; it has in particular two very good ſtreets, with coffee- 


houſes and taverns, and the people are more polite than in moſt 
towns in Scotland. / 


INN ERLOCHVY, INVERLOCHY, or FoRT-WILLIAM, ſtands 
in the centre between the North and Welt Highlands, at 
the month of the river Aber, a hundred miles to the 


ne orth-Weſt 
of Edinburgh. It is a mga! fort erected after the Revolution, 
and received the name 0 A 

liam III. It was ,intended as a curb on the Highlanders, 


The houſes" are not high, but well built, chiefly of ſtone, ina | 
No. 58. | | 


and has a large garriſon, It is ſo ſituated that if it be ever 


{0 


* — 
= 
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foreign trade, are generally rich, and for thoſe that are fallen to 


' , This ſhire abounds With iron ore; it has ſome woods fiſteen' 


to run either to or from it, being entirely fed by its own ſprings, 
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the Weſt; Athol on the South, with a part of Murray and the 


the aneient Scots tongue ſigniſies a harbour, the town derives | 


preſbytery, containing thirteen pariſhes. It 


Lort-William, in honour of Wil-. 
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4 8 ſo much ſtraightened by a blockade, or ſiege by land, it may re- 


ceive conſtant fupplies by ſea, Fre 


Forr Avevsrvus is a regular fortification, built by General 
hneſs, to awe the Highlanders, 


Wade, near the South-end of 
and to prevent their diſturbing the ſoldiers he employed in makin 
a road here, which with extraordinary pains they carried rouge 


mountains and moraſſes that ſeemed: almoſt impaſſable. By this | | 
The lake called Loch-Finlagen, in the centre of the i0ang 
| is three. miles round, and diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, I. 


Of ARGYLESHIRE, er INVERARY, and a De. 
.  ſeription of the principal Iſlands belonging | 1% 


road the king's forces may eaſily enter and traverſe the country, 
which was before inacceſſible to all but the Highlanders. 


SECTION XXV.” 


ARGYLESHIRE. © Er ON 
 A- RGYLESHIRE is bounded by Lochaber" on the North 


"A Eaft ; by Perthſhire on the Eaſt; by the Triſh fea and the 


frith of Clyde on the South, and by ſeveral iſlands on the Welt 
and North. It extends a hundred and twenty miles in length and 
forty in breadth. 7255 „„ 1 
his county comprehends Argyle 5 8 Cawal, Lorne, 
 Knapdale, Cantyre, and many of the Weſtern-Iſlands. It is 
the ſeat of a provincial ſynod, containing five preſbyteries and 
forty- nine pariſhes, and gives title of Duke to the noble family of 
Campbell. It abounds with caſtles and gentlemen's ſeats, moſt 
of which belong to the branches of that family, which are famous 
for having ſuffered for their ſtedſaſt adherence to the Proteſtant 
religion and the liberties of their country, particularly from the 
time of the Reformation to the Revolution. | 
The country is mountainous, and the inhabitants, who ſpeak 
Erſe, the ancient language of Scotland, live moſtly by hunting 
and fiſhing ; for it has ſeven great lakes, with other leſſer ones, 
that abound with fiſh, The coaſt conſiſts of high rocks, and 
| bleak mountains covered with heath, which feed great numbers 
of black cattle, deer, and other wild beaſts; for their cattle' 
enerally run wild, but are excellent meat. | hes 
he diſtrict of Argyle Proper has Knapdale and Cawal on the 
South; Lenox and the Grampian-Hills on the Eaſt; Lochaber 
on the North; and Lorne on t 
Fin, which is ſixty miles long and about four broad, and Loch- 


runs a river named Aw, which, after a courſe of ſix or ſeven 
miles, enters Loch-Ediff, which abounds with ſalmon, and falls 
into the Weſtern ſea near the iſle of Mull. 

CAwAIL, the next diviſion, lies between Loch-Fin on the 
Weſt ; the frith of Clyde on the Eaſt ; the iſle of Bute on the 


North; and abounds with lakes and bays. 
The principal place it contains is 
of the 5 
of eight pariſhes. i GE $2746 

LoRNE, the third diviſion, is a level country, the pleaſanteſt 
and fruitfulleſt part of cy rd eſpecially in barley; and it 
has alſo many Jakes: It is bounded on the Eaft by Breadalbin ; 
on the South by Loch-Leaven, a lake of great extent; on the. 

Weſt by the Weſtern-Iſlands; and on the North by Lochaber ; 
extending about thirty miles in length, from North to South, and 
about nine, where broadeſt, from Eaſt to Weſt . 

In this diſtrict Lochaber runs ſo far into the land from the 
Weſtern. ſea, that it is only disjoined from Loch-Neſs, which 
runs into the Eaſtern-Ocean, by a very narrow ridge of hills 

; which runs between them. | 3 oa | 
| KNAPDALE is bounded on the Eaſt by Loch-Fin, which 
ſeparates it from Cawal; on the South by Cantyre ; on the Welt 
by the Weſtern-Iſlands; on the North by Lorne; and on the 
North-Eaſt by Breadalbin. It is twenty miles: from North to 
South, and thirteen, where broadeſt, from Eaſt to Weſt. It 
is joined to Cantyre by a neck of land ſcarce a mile broad. This 
part is alſo full of lakes, in ſome of which are iſlands, with 
caſtles ; but it is in general fitter for paſture than corn. 
The principal town in this diviſion is INveRARy, which 
is ſituated on Loch-Fin, ſeventy-five miles to the North-Weſt of 
Edinburgh, and forty-five from Glaſgow. It is a royal burgh, 
a market-town, and the ſeat of a preſbytery conſiſting of twelve 
_ pariſhes. Near it is a fine large caltle, adorned with gardens and 
a park, and is the chief reſidence of the Duke of Argyle. | 
CANTYRE, or KINTIRE, which ſignifies the Lane Head 16 


Weſt. It lies between Loch- If. iti the broadeſt part is as much in breadth, and is divided from 


|. Lochaber by a channel not half a league broad. The air is 


Aw, a freſh-water lake, twenty-four miles in length, and one in | temperately cold and moiſt. - A ridge of mountains runs through 


breadth. | This laſt lake contains twelve iſlands; and from it | 


eroan, formerly a | ſeat | 
iſhop of Argyle, and now of a preſbytery conſiſting. | 


l © The principal of the Weſtern Iſtands belonging to Argyteqq, 


are Iſla, or Hay ; Jura; and Mull. 
| IsL4, or ILar, is ſeated fifteen miles from Cantyre, and 
is reckoned the moſt Welterly of all the -iflands of Britain. It 


extends twenty-four miles in length, and from eight to eighteen 
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| black cattle, and deer; has ſeveral rivers and freſh- water lakes, 


this lake is a ſmall iſland, called the Royal Seat of the 2 


Macdonald, who was crowned and anointed-king of the iſles br 


the biſhops of Argyle and ſeven prieſts, in the preſence of all 
the heads of the tribes of the iſles and continent. The ruins of 
his palace, and the houſes of his courtiers and guards, are ſtill 
to be ſeen. . Here are alſo. many caves, one which is bj 
enough to contain two hundred men; likewiſe ſix churches 
and a chapel. There are a multitude of little iſlands on the 
coaſt, ſome of which are inhabited. 17 


Jun is twenty-four miles long, and ſeven broad. It is 
ſeparated by a narrow ſtraight from Ilay, one mile in breadth 
and is reckoned one of the moſt healthful places in Scotland; it 
has a clear air from the middle of March till Michaelmas, and 


the inhabitants live to a great age. It belongs to the Duke 
of Argyle, and the Eaſt coaſt is well inhabited. It is famous 
for its medicinal waters, and its rivers, which abound with 


ſalmon. The Eaſt coaſt is well inhabited, and abounds with 


deer, horſes, black cattle, ſheep, goats, wild and tame fow] : 
and on the Weſtern ſhore are found coral and coraline. In the 
middle of the iſland are four very high mountains, the two higheſt 
of which are called by ſeamen The Paps of Jura; they are 
covered with heath and | ſome graſs that afford paſturage for 
the cattle. Between the North-end of Jura and the little iſle of 
Scarba, is a whirlpool, that has an impetuous current not to be 
"paralleled any where about the iſland of Great-Britain ; yet the 
ſmalleſt fiſhing-boat may croſs it at the laſt hour of tide without 
the leaſt danger. There is only one church in the iſland. The 
inhabitants are all Proteſtants, but ſpeak Erſe, and wear the 
Highland habit. e e 

ULL, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, lies at a ſmall diſtance to 
the North of Jura, and. is twenty-four miles in length, but 


the middle of the iſland, and one of them is ſo high, that it is ſeen 


from all the Weſtern-Iſlands, and from a great part of Scotland. 


The ifland is well watered with rivulets, and affords good paſtur- 
age: the horſes and black cattle are ſmall but ſprightly, and the 


latter very good meat. It has alſo a great number of ſheep, 
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| eſpecially 


South; Argyle Proper and the Grampian-Mountains on the | goats, deer, and wild fowl ; with barley, oats, great variety of 
2s | 


plants, ſome wood, and. plenty of turf and peat. The coaſt, 


otters. Several of the rivers abound with falmon' and pearl 
muſcles, and ſome freſh-water lakes have plenty of trouts and 
eels. The iſle of Mull has ſeveral bays, and places for anchor- 


age, of which that of Duart on the Eaſt-ſide, is moſt fre- 
quented. It has three caſtles, of which caſtle Duart, on a pro- 


montory near the South-Eaſt corner of the iſland, is the principal. 
The inhabitants, who, except a very few, are Proteſtants, have 
only two pariſh-churches and 2 little chapel. The late Duke of 


Argyle became. its proprietor upon its being forfeited by the 


family of Maclean. | | 
On the Weſtern coaſt of Mull are many little iſſands, among 


which is Jona, which is but two miles long and one broad; 


yet on ſeveral accounts is worthy of notice. Marble is found 


upon it of various colours, with very beautiful veins. The Eaſt- 


ſide is all arable and plain, abounding in corn and graſs, and has 
nine ports for landing; but the Weſtern coaſt is exceeding bad, 
and full of rocks; the tides here are alſo very violent. 

This iſland has two monaſteries, and has a church famous for 
the burial of the kings of Scotland, of whom here lies no leſs 


than forty-eight ; and is alſo famous for being the reſidence 


of Columbus, the apoltle of the Picts, from whoſe cell this 
iſland, ſays. Bede, was called Columb-Hill. After the Scots left 
the iſle, a biſhop's ſee was erected in Sodor, a little village, from 


which all the iſlands within his dioceſe were called Sodorenſis. 


CCS 


the moſt Southern diviſion of the ſhire, and is a peninſula that 
extends thirty-ſeven miles from North to South, and ſeven | 


in breadth. From the point of land, called the Mull of Can- 
re, it is ſcarce ſixteen miles to the Fair Foreland, in Colerain, 
on the North-Eaſt of Ireland. It is a very fruitful, populous 
tract, inhabited both by Highlanders and Lowlanders, and for 
the moſt part by the former, brought hither by the Argyle 
family, who have taken extraordinary care in civilizing the 


inhabitants. & gs 
The principal place here is CameBeLL-Town, which is 


ſeated on the lake of Kilkerran, on the Eaſtern coaſt, ninety- | 
ſeven miles from Edinburgh, and thirteen from the Mull of Can- | 
tyre. It has a weekly-market, is the ſeat of a preſbytery con- 


ſiſting of ten pariſhes, and has a ſafe harbour. 


Its church, firſt dedicated to St. Columbus, now called St. Mary's, 


was formerly the cathedral, and is a beautiful ſtructure; the 


ſteeple is large, the doors and windows curiouſly carved, and the 


altar of the fineſt marble. There are likewiſe two other churches - 


in the iſland. Here are what are termed black ſtones, though 
their real colour is grey. On theſe black ſtones, it is ſaid, Mac- 
donald, king of the iſles, kneeled, and with hands lift up to 


heaven, delivered the rights of their lands to his vaſſals in the iſles 


and continent, ſolemnly ſwearing that he would never recall the 
privileges he then granted. | 


SECTION xxvl. 
Of the Shires of NAIRN and CROMARTY. 


N AIRN is in ſome meaſure united to Cromartyſhire, by theic 


ſending alternately one member to parliament. Nairn is 


bounded on the North by Murray-Frith ; on the Eaſt by 1 


in breadth; is not ſo healthy as Jura; but abounds with corn. 


Lechleffin-Bay, abounds with herrings, cod, ling, 
oyſters, cockles, muſcles, clams, &c. there are alſo ſeals and 
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.” Naim.3 extending in its greateſt length twenty miles, and in its 
greateſt breadth fourteen. N 


"The air is very wholeſome, and the winters pretty mild. The 
lower part of the country bears much corn, which is ſoon ripe; 


but the high country is fitter for paſture. It has many woods of 


gr and other trees, eſpecially in the South - Weſt part of the ſhire, 
In the banks of the river Nairn,” It has many lakes and moun- 


Nins, yet abounds with little towns and villages. 


S NaA1RN, the 45% en town, is a royal burgh, a hundred and 


four miles from Edin 


rgh, and had formerly a harbour, which 
is now choked up with ſands that cover the ruins of an ancient 


caſtle. | 


* 


3 CROMARTYSHIRE is but a ſmall county in a peninſula, ſepa- 


4 
1 


which ſeparates it from Aberdeenſhire; on the South- 


5 rated on the South from Nairnſhire by a part of Murray- Frith, 


which runs up to Inverneſs; and on the North from Roſsſhire 
by the frith of Cromarty; it being bounded on the Welt by the 
ſhires of Inverneſs and Roſs ; and is only twelve miles long, and 


three where broadeſt. 


\  CROMARTY, the capital, is deli hefully ſcated fourteen miles 


from Inverneſs, on the branch of the Murray-Frith called the Frith 
of Cromarty; a road where the whole royal navy might ſecurely 


ancliot, and have ſea-room enough; though it is not much uſed 


either by the natives, or by any one elſe. At the entrance 
to this frith are dangerous rocks called the Craigs; and at 


this town is a ferry which croſſes into Roſsſhire, from which the 


inhabitants are ſupplied with peat for fuel. It is a market-town, 
and has ſpacious links, or a level green ſtrand. It gave title 
of. Earl to an unfortunate nobleman, who was alſo hereditary 
ſheriff of the county : but. both titles are now fallen to the 


crown. — | 
Ws... SECTION XXVII. 


Of the Shire of BAMx. 


EE ſhire of Ba M r comprehends that part of Buchan North 
4 of the river Ugie, with the diſtricts of Strathavern, Euzie, 
Boyne, Balveny, e e and Strathavin. On the North it 
is bounded by Murray-Frith; on the Eaſt by the river Dovern and 
the Northern · Ocean; on the South by the river or water of 7 
e 
by the braes of Badenoch and Braemer; and on the Weſt by the 
water of the Spey and Elginſhire. Its dimenſions are variouſly 
ven; but, according to Templeman's ſurvey, it is fifty miles 
in length from Eaſt to Weſt, and its greateſt breadth eighteen. 
The climate and ſoil are nearly the ſame as in the neighbour- 
ing county of Aberdeenſhire. ; ; 
hat part called Buchan, extends North from the river Ugie 
to-the 4 , and Welt as far as the river Dovern, that is nine 
miles from North to South, and twenty from Eaſt to Weſt. It 
is watered by abundance of brooks and rivers, and conſiſts of 


corn-fields and little hills; it being the moſt extenſive tract in the 


whole kingdom free from mountains, The Boyne is a little 
diſtrict that extends along the frith of Murray, and is fruitful 
near. the ſhore, but in other parts mountainous, and has large 
quarries of ſpotted marble. | 

BALYVENY is a mountainous tract on the Weſt-ſide of the 
ſhire; it extends along the river Spey, and abounds with paſture 
and woods. It is famous for a rock that produces hones and 
whetſtones ſufficient to ſerve the whole iſland ; ſo that the people 
uſe them as ſlates for covering their houſes. Here are alſo 
ſprings of alum-water, and veins of a ſtone from which alum 1s 
extracted, x EY 

STRATHYLA, Which lies to the North-Eaſt of Balveny, is 


* fruitful in corn-and graſs, and ſuch plenty of lime-ſtone, that the 


inhabitants build their houſes with it. They are alſo conſiderable 


gainers by ſelling their lime for cattle aud fine linen yarn at a 


weekly-market in the village of Keith, on the river Dovern. 
STRATHAVIN is a diſtri ſeated on the river Avon; Strath- 
dovern alſo receives its name from its extending along the river 
Dovern. 
The principal places in this county are the following: 
Baur, the county-town, is ſeated at the mouth of the Do- 
vern, one hundred and ten miles to the North of Edinburgh ; 
but has no port, and conſequently little trade, except for corn 
and ſalmon : for the townſmen are ſonder of tillage than of com- 
merce. It is a royal burgh, and here the ſheriff holds his courts. 
It has the ruins of a caſtle, and of an abbey which belonged to 
the Ciſtertian monks. | | 
TurEFF is ſeated ſeven miles from Bamf, on a river that falls 
into the Doyern; it is a market-town, and the ſeat of a reſby- 
tery. The adjacent country is very pleaſant, and abounds with 
gentlemen's ſeats. 5 cs Þ 
FRASERBURGH is a ſea-port on the coaſt of Murray-Frith, 


| hiftcen miles from Bamf, and is reckoned the chief town of the 


diſtrict of Buchan ; it has two piers of free-ſtone, which renders 


the harbour ſo ſafe and commodious, that thirty ſhips may 
ecurely winter here at a time. | 


Upon the banks of the Spey, which runs through this county, 


is Gordon-Caſtle, the nobleſt palace in the North, it being 
the Duke of Gordon's chief ſeat, adorned with pleaſant gardens, 
2 great park, and fine canal, with an agrecable fountain and 


| 


2nd on_the Weſt and South by Inverneſs, comprehending the. J ſtatues. The caſtle is ſo large, that it appears more like a little 
Weſt part of Murray, which lies between the river Findorn and | | Wy 


town than a nobleman's ſeat. . | 
SECTION XXVvIt.. - 
Of the Shire of SUTHERLAND. 


HI S county, including Strathnaver, has Caithneſs and 


* 


the Northern-Ocean on the Eaſt; Roſs on the South; 


the country of Aſſynt to the Weſt; and the Northern- Ocean to 
the North; extending, according to Mr. Templeman, eighty- 
eight miles in length, and forty-two in breadth. 2 

The country is very mountainous, but leſs ſo than Roſs, and, 
according to Camden, is more fit for breeding of cattle than 
bearing of corn. The vallies, however, are pleaſant, fertile, 


and well inhabited. It abounds with black cattle, ſheep, deer, 


and wild-fowl ; and it is ſaid that all the deer bred on the moun- 
tain Arkill have forked tails. It has three remarkable foreſts, 
and many other woods that afford hawks and plenty of game, 
which the inhabitants are fond of hunting. Here are hills of 
white marble, and a great deal of free-ſtone, lime-ſtone, iron- 
. ſtone, and good flate, It is remarkable, that though this county 
is ſeated ſo far North, ſaffron grows in it very well. _ 


Northern diſtricts, which the inhabitants call a Knag; it re- 
ſembles a parrot, and digs its neſt with its beak in the trunk 


Jof trees. 


In this county are above ſixty lakes, abounding with ſwans, 


geeſe, ducks, and other fowl of various kinds, and are full 


of fiſh. The largeſt is Loch- Fin, which is fourteen miles long. 
In many of them are very pleaſant iſlands. In ſhort, this 


county is ſo full of bays, rivers, and lakes, that there is ſcarce a 


town in it that is not waſhed with ſalt or freſh water, and both 
its bays and coaſts abound with ſeals, ſalmon, and ſhell-fiſh 
of all ſorts. It gives title of Earl to the chief of the noble 
family of Sutherland, who has the title of hereditary ſheriff and 
: admiral. It has many commodious harbours, from which the 


inhabitants export barley, ſalt, coal, beef, hides, tallow, ſkins, 


wool, butter, cheeſe, ſalmon, ce. 
The North part, called Strathnaver, is ſeparated from the 
reſt by mountains, and bounded on the North and Weſt by the 


ocean; on the Eaſt by Caithneſs; and on the South by Afſynt 
It is fo called from the river Navern, which 
runs through it; it extends thirty-four miles from Eaſt to Weſt, ' 


and Sutherland. 


and twelve from North to South ; but in others no more than 
ſix. 


has good harbours and many woods, with great herds of black 


cattle, ſheep, horſes, and goats. The inhabitants take their fat 


cattle and colts to the neighbouring fairs; but export their ſalt 
beef, hides, ſkins, tallow, butter, and cheeſe. Here is alſo great 
plenty of veniſon, and the inhabitants deſpiſe thoſe who do not 
delight in hunting. 


It is obſerved that the people of this and the neighbouring 


counties are ſtrong, courageous, frugal, capable of fatigue, civil 
to ſtrangers, cheertul, and ſincere. 5 
The day here in ſummer is computed at eighteen hours, 
and when the ſun is ſet, it is not much more than twilight till it 
riſes again; but the nights are as long in the midſt of winter: 
however, the air is even then illuminated by the aurora borealis, 
or the Northern lights. It is alſo obſerved, that the winters here 
are in general more temperate than they are farther to the South, 
and that ſome of the rivers, particularly the Neſs, never freeze; 
which is aſcribed by naturaliſts to the ſalt and mild vapours from 
the neighbouring ſea, which fill the air, and as it were ſheathe 
the acute particles of the cold; and for the ſame reaſon the ſnow 
in the vallies neither lies ſo deep, nor ſtays ſo long on the ground, 
as in other places. | 
Dorxocn, the capital of the county, is ſeated on the bank 


of the frith of Murray, one hundred and thirty miles to the 


North of Edinburgh, and was formerly. the ſee of a biſhop ; 
here was alſo a cathedral for the dioceſe of Caithnefs, with 
a caſtle for the Earl of Sutherland, and the family burying-place. 
Dornoch is the ſeat of a preſbytery containing nine pariſhes, 
and has four annual fairs, which are much frequented. Tt has, 


however, at other times little or no trade, and is now remarkable 


for nothing but its antiquity. 
BrRoORA is a burgh of barony at the mouth of a river of its 


own name; in its neighbourhood are mines of excellent coal, 


and a great deal of ſalt is made here and exported. 
STCTIOEN XXL, 
Of the Shire of CLACKMANNAN, 


LACKMANNANSHIRE, is bounded on the North by the 
Ochill-Hills ; on the South by the Frith of Forth ; on the 
Eaſt by part of Perthſhire ; and on the Welt by part of Strling- 
ſhire. It is about eight miles long, and where broadeſt but five. 
This is a plain fertile on towards the Frith; but the reſt is 
fitter for paſture; however, the lands below the Ochill-Hills 
abound with corn and paſture. About Alloa and Clackmannan 
are many coal-pits ; and the inhabitants export great quantities 


of 


There is one ſort of bird ſaid to be peculiar to theſe moſt. 


The ſnow lies a long time upon the high mountains. It 
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| - the Frith of Forth. This town, though a village, is larger and 


There is in particular one ſtreet that runs down to the harbour, 


Wich is ſaid-to be as good as that of Holland. There is a large 


"nes En 


warehouſes for ſtowing their tobacco, ſugar, and other goods 
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and France; for it yields the beſt and the greateſt quantity of 


land by che name of Scotch Coal. This county joins with the 


' ſhire of Kinroſs in alternately ſending a member to parliament, 
though Kinroſs is generally included in Fifeſhire.. . 
\ CLACKMANNAN, the county-town, ſtands on a riſing ground, 


: N of thirty miles from Edinburgh, and has a noble caſtle, 1 


rned with fine gardens. 4 | 


1 But tlie moſt conſiderable lace is AT 104 or ALLOW&Y; run 
5 P ; | dividing Roſs from Sutherland, and is ſeven miles broad at its 


a ſea · port, five miles to the Eaſt of Stirling, and the laſt om the 
Forth, where that river falls into the arm of the ſea called 


better built than moſt of the borough towns in the kingdom. 


the broadeſt and beſt paved of any next Edinburgh, with rows of 
lime- trees on each ſide, as at Dundee, and in the towns of Hol- 
land. Alloa bas a very conſiderable forei trade, and ſeveral 
manufactures are carried on there, all which have ſome relation 
to navigation. They particularly make excellent ſail- cloth, 


rope - walk, and warehouſe; of naval ſtores, as hemp, tar, &. 
imported from Ruſſia, Livonia, Norway, &c. from which laſt 
place deals are alſo imported, and here are ſeveral ſaw mills em- 
oyed in cutling or ſlipping them. A factory has likewiſe been 
ied here for the mercharts of Glaſgow, Who have erected 


imported from the American colonies, in order to be! ready 
for exportation to Holland, Hamburgh, Bremen, the Baltic, 
London, or Wherever they are wanted; and alſo for ſtowing 
ſuch commodities! as they import from Sweden, Ruſſia, &c. 
Ihe river is here as broad as the Thames at London- Bridge, the 
water deep, and the tide flows ſo ſtrong, that ſhips may lay their 
ſides to the wharf, and load and unload their goods without the 
leaſt difficulty. There are ſalt-houſes all along the ſhore' for 


boiling of ſalt, which'is fetched away in great quantities by ſhips P Woes BF bi 3 . 
boiling of ſalt, Which is fe Y 4 1 | TaAxx, a royal burgh and market-town,' ſtands in a fruitful 


that bring other goods from Hamburgh, Bremen, or the Baltic. 
The Earl of Mar had a ſeat here formerly, called Alloway- 
Caſtle, encompaſſed with fine plantations; the gardens taking up 
forty- two aeres, and the wood, with the viſtas cut through it) an 
hundred and fifty. The entrance from the town on the Weſt is 
by a pair of fine gates, through a ſpacious avenue, which leads 
to the area fronting the houſe, in the midſt of which is a gladia+ 
tor, and on the right hand of the area a ſpacious garden, with a 
fine terrace and bowling-green, adorned with lofty evergreens. 
On the South-ſide of the houſe is. a ſpacious parterre, beautifully 
adorned. with ſtatues and vaſes ; and from thence to the river runs 
' a fine avenue, from which and from the parterre are thirty-two: 
different viſtas, each terminating on a remarkable ſeat, or moun- 
tain, at ſome miles diſtance ; one of them ſhews Stirling-Caſtle, 
which though, but four miles from hence by land, yet from 
the various, windings of the river is twenty-four by water. In 
the middle of the terrace is a fine baſon of water, in the midſt of 
which is a group of Cain killing Abel; and at the end of the 
river is a pair of pyramidical gates, where a ſhip of three hun- 
dred tons burthen may unload. There is a very long and wide 
avenue to the Eaſt through the, wood, and between each viſta 
from the parterre are wilderneſſes and little grottos. The Earl of 
Mar loſt this fine ſeat by his rebellion in 1715, and the govern- 
ment, to whom it was forfeited, ordered it to be kept in good 
order. : 11 


SECTION, XXX. 


a 


rg 


| | Lewis, and HARRIS. | 
| 'L HE ſhire of Roſs in general, including Tayn and Cromarty, 


ſidered as a part of Roſsſhire, has the Weſtern ſea, and the iſle of 
Sky on the Weſt; Strathnaver and Sutherland on the North and.. 


North-Eaſt ; Cromarty and Murray-Frith on the Eaſt ; and In- | 


verneſs on the South. The form is very irregular, it being much 
contracted on the North-Eaſt and South by the neighbouring 
counties; but, according to Mr. Templeman, it is eighty miles 
im length, and ſeventy-eight in breadth. oY 
This extenſive county is for the moſt part mountainous 
and woody towards the Weſtern-Ocean ; but on that ſide next to 
the German ſea it is better cultivated, more fruitful in corn, fruit, 
and herbs, than could be expected in a county ſo far North, and 
abounds in paſture. The ſtraths, or vallies near the rivers, are 
Sovered with woods, particularly upon the Charron and the 
water of Braau; and near Alfarig are woods of fir, fifteen or 
twenty miles in length. Tt feeds great numbers of black cattle, 
horſes, goats, and deer; has abundance of land and ſea-fowl, 
and is well ſupplied with freſh-water fiſh by its lakes and rivers. 
The lochs, or lakes, on the wenn ee proper ſeaſon, 
abound with herrings, particularly Loch-Eu, which is divided 
into two parts, one a bay of the ſea, and the other a freſh- water 
lake, extending about nine miles in its greateſt length, and three 
where broadeſt. There are extenſive woods on its ſides, where 


abundance of iron was formerly obtained. Loch-Bryan, on the 


ſame coaſt, is another bay, that runs ten miles up the country, 


I! cathedral; a 


_ 


of coal, not only to Edinburgh, but even to England, Holland, If rings. It receives ſeveral rivers, and on the North . f „ 


ö 
of 
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coal of any part of Scotland, it being that diſtinguiſhed in Eng- Corcacn arid As8yNT./are two.mountainous diſtrits'Nory 


* * 


from hence, but they abound with deer, and have huge rocks of 
| marble, with feveral gentlemen's ſeats towards the coaſt. 
The middle part of the county, called Ardroſs, is mountain. 


us, and ſcarce; inhabited ;/ but affords. fome paſtures. The 


| North-Eaſt, parts, on the rivers Ochill and Charron, and the frith 


of Tayn, are pretty fruitful, and abound with villages. This 


5 


frith runs near twenty - ive miles up the Eaſt-ſide of the county, 
mouth ;, but its quick- ſands render it unſafe for navigation. 

Another diſtrict, called Ardmenach, forms à part of a penin- 
ſula which lies between the bays of Cromarty and Murray, ex. 
; tending thirteen miles and à half from Eaſt: to Weſt, and five 


mountains, ſome of which are both pleaſant and fertile. 
There is likewiſe an inland tract called Stratlicarron, from a 
nver Which divides it. This is a woody country, eſpecially in 


3 


* 


firs, and abounds in horſes and black catile. 
This county has ſome mountains ſo high, that they are 
covered with ſnow all the year rounſ gg. 
The principal places it contains are the following: 
CHANNERIE, or CHAN OURT, a aer beer called from 
à college of regular canons that flouriſhed there. It ſtands on 


pleaſant and fertile hills, and has a ferry over the frith into Mur- 
| * N oty- a ox 

ray. It was anciently the ſee of a bilhbp; and had a large 
part of which is yet. remaining, and a caſtle in 
which the biſhop) reſided; It is at preſent the ſeat of a reſbytery, 


the Earl of Scaforth. | , 
pon of the frith of Cromarty, fifteen miles 


; pariſhes. _ 

Ps twelve miles tothe North of \Cromarty, and is the 
| ſeat! of a preſpytery containing nine pariſhes. It is pretty well 
inhabited, and has a tolerable good trade, from its communi. 


* 


cation with the Weſtern-Iſlands and its herring-filhery. 


' Iſlands generally included in the ſhire of Roſs. , 
: - SKIE,'or''SKY, the largeſt but one of all the Weſtern-Iflands, 
is divided from Roſsſhire by a ſtraight thirty-five miles in length, 


from one ſide to the other, eſpecially if the wind be favourable. 
It extends ſixty miles in length, and about twenty in breadth; 
and the coaſt is cut into a ＋ number of gulphs and promon- 
tories. The ſoil is generally a black mould, though there is 
ſome of a red colour, in which iron is found. In ſome places 
there are fine white marble, black and white marcaſites, agate, and 


| variegated ſtones of all colours, cryſtals alſo of different colours, 


J 
3 


= 


plenty of free-ſtone and lime-ſtone, and after great rains ſtones 
0 74 


f * colour roll along the rivulet. | 
| hough the channel which ſeparates it from Scotland is navi- 
| gable, by the largeſt men of war, yet the current is ſo violent, 
that no ſhip is able to ſail againſt it, be the wind ever ſo fair; 


N 


over; for this purpoſe they tie a withy about the cow's lower 
jaw, and thus bind five of them together, after which a man in 
'a boat holds the withy that ties the foremoſt, and thus rows 


over; and in this manner takes over g or 400 cows in the ſpace 


Of the Shire of Ross, with its Wands, Sk v, 


of a few hours, 5 3 
It is very high land both on the coaſt and within the country, 


lower grounds, and produces corn and cattle, as horſes, cows, 
ſheep, goats, and hogs: but the black cattle have ſeldom any 
thing to feed upon in winter except ſea-weeds, and therefore 
watch the ebb very ſtrictly; by this means, and by their being 
expoſed to the rigour of the coldeſt ſeaſons, the cows become 
ſuch ſkeletons in the ſpring, that many of them are unable to 
riſe from the ground without help; but as the graſs grows up 
they recover their ſtrength. The iſland ſupplies the neighbour- 
ing continent with barley and oats. Cod and ling are common 
upon the coaſt, and herrings in great abundance ; Jor the taking 
ot which they have many convenient bays and harbours, with 
about thirty ſmall rivers that afford ſalmon and other fiſh, and 
abundance of freſh-water lakes well ſtored with trouts and cels. 
They have land and water-fowl in great abundance, and among 
the reſt eagles and hawks. They have likewiſe otters and ſeals, 
and of the former are a large ſpecies with a white ſpot on the 
breaſt ; but theſe are very ſcarce, and hard to be killed. They 
have alſo ſnakes of ſeveral kinds. 35 ; 
The iſland is divided into three parts, belonging to three 
different proprietors; it is the ſeat of a preſbytery, and has ten 
pariſh-churches. Both the proprietors and all 'the people are 


Romiſh religion. | 3 
Lewis and HARRIS, which have been ſuppoſed to be tuo 


is three miles broad at its mouth, and is famous for her- 


- 


| iſlands, form only one, which lies ſixty-eight miles Weſt of the 


main land of Scotland, and twenty-two in the ſame direction 
f s 2 from 


1 


— 


z 


and a half, Where broadeſt,-from. North to South. It has high 


eee the bay of Cromarty and Murray, among 


conſiſting of ſeven pariſnes; and has a ſtately houſe belonging to 


Dix WEIL, a market-town and royal burgh, ſeated at the | 
In 1 eſt of the town 
of Cromarty, is the ſeat, of a preſbytery containing thirteen 


' | We ſhall row give an account of the principal of the Weſtern. 


? * - 74 
but in ſome places ſo narrow, that a man may be eaſily heard 


yet in the narrow ferry, called the Kyle, they make cows ſwim - 


{ogy are may h mountains, that lie near each other almoſt 
| | in the centre of the iſland. The ſoil is fruitful oh in th 
for the "laſt, though a ſmall _ of itſelf, is alſo. con- e 10:1 is fruitful enough in the 


Proteſtants, except ſome of tlie meaner ſort, who are of the 
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Their manure is ſea-weeds, ſoot, and peat-aſhes. The iſland 
-alſo abounds with cows, ' horſes, ſheep, goats, and hogs ; their 
black cattle are ſmall, but very prolific, and make excellent 

meat; their horſes' are likewiſe ſmaller than on the main land, 

but as ſerviceable for all domeſtic uſes, and live very hard, hav- 

ing little to feed on in winter but ſea-weeds. 

All the coaſt and numerous bays abound with cod, ling, her- 
rings, and every other kind of fiſh taken in the Weſtern-Ifles : 


% DN TV or ELGIN... 50g i my 
from. the Iile of Sky: It is ſubdivided into Lewis and Harreis, | Fer SECTION  XXXL' rage? 1 
e dd ro channel, which runs ſo far within the e | 1 
one chat it is only joined by a fmall neck of land: the e of the Shire of EL GIN. . YG 
whole extending near 100 miles in 18 from North to South, U Nw IS county comprehends the Weſtern parts of Murray, 17 
aud ten or t elve. Fa breadth, and is commonly called the | and is bounded on the Eaſt and South-Eaſt by the river a 11 
Long-Ifland. It is healthy, eſpecially in the middle. The ſoil Spey ; by Aberdeenſhire and Badenoch on the South; and by + | | | 
is arable for about fxteen miles on the Weſt coalt, and in ſome the ſhire of Nairn and the Northern-Ocean on the Weſt and via 
places on the Eaſt ; but is generally ſandy, except the muirs or North; it being about twenty-four miles in length, and twenty- 11 
caths, which are partly of. red and artly of black clay, of which |} one in breadth. The South-ſide is called the Braes of Murray, " Fo 
the women here make veſſels for bo ling their meat, and for pre- |} and the South-Eaſt the Strath or Valley of Spey. ee * 1 | 
ſerving their ale. It produces barley, oats, rye, flax, and hemp. The air is ſalutary, and the winter mild; for Murrayland, - Ii, 
11 

FER 


bdut the fiſhery is very much interrupted by whales, the young 


ones of which are eaten by the common people, who reckon 
their fleſh-very good food. They yield alſo plenty of ſhell-fiſh, 


48 ſcallops, oyſters; cockles, muſcles, lympits, periwinkles, and | 


ſpout-fit ; of which laſt they are ſaid to have ſuch multitudes 


every ſeventh-year, that the inhabitants manure the ground with | 


them. On the-ſhore are many caves, which ſhelter vaſt num- 
bers of ſea and land fowl, otters, and ſeals ; and the laſt they 


eſteem nouriſhing food. 


The inhabitants are of a good proportion and ſtature, gene- 


rally of a ruddy complexion, healthy, ſtrong, and long ſived. 


* The ſmall-pox proves very fatal to the young people, but ſeldom 
comes among them. The moſt common diſeaſe here is a cough. 
They are in general very acute and ſagacious, have a mechani- 
cal genius, and, When they have an opportunity, ſhew that they 
have no deſpicable turn for the ſciences : ſome of both ſexes 
are ſkilled in poetry and mnſic, and ſome elegant ſpecimens of 
the former have_ been tranſlated and publiſhed in Engliſh from 
the original Erſe. The natives are likewiſe very dexterous at 
ſwimming, and are ſuch ſtout mariners, that they will tug at 
the oar. a whole day with no other refreſhment than only a little 
bread and water, except their favourite ſnuff: but the ſea on 
their coaſt is very tempeſtuous, and ſubject to ſudden ſqualls, by 
which the light veſſels they. uſe in viſiting the on 
iſlands are frequently overſet. 'The natives are extremely hol- 
pitable, but poor. Once every ſummer they. viſit the neigh- 
bearing iddnds,” te purchaſe fowls, eggs, down, and feathers; 
and, as ſoon as they come on ſhore, turn round with the fun, 
uncover their heads, and return thanks to God. | 


Here are ſeveral natural and artificial forts, with heaps of 


ſtones. upon the heaths, ſuppoſed to be monuments of perſons of 
note, qr a general memorial for all who fell there in battle; and 
in the village of Claſſerneſs is a druidical temple, as is ſuppoſed. 
It conſiſts of a circle' of twelve obelifks, each ſeven feet high, 
and fix feet diſtant from each other; In the centre ſtands a ſtone 

thirteen feet high, exactly ON the rudder of a ſhip: 
directly South Bam the circle ſtands four obeliſks, running out 
in a line; another like this goes due Eaſt; and a third to the 


Weſt: the number and diſtances: af the ſtones being the ſame 
in the wings. But towards the North is a kind of avenue in 
two ſtraight ranges of obeliſks' of the ſame ſize, and at the like 
. diſtance as thoſe of the circle ; yet the ranges themſelves are 
eight feet aſunder, and conſiſt of nineteen ſtones each, the thirty- 
ninth being at the entrance of the avenue. It is obſerved, ] 
that this temple ſtands aſtronomically, as denoting the twelve 
ſigns of the Zodiac, and the four principal winds on the wings 
ſubdivided each into four more; by which, and the nineteen, Þ 
ſtones on each ſide the avenue, repreſenting the cycle of nineteen Þ| 
years, it appears to have been dedicated to the ſun, and ſub- 
ordinately 'to the elements and - ſeaſons, particularly the winds | 


and the ſea, as is manifeſt from the rudder in the middle. 


| 


J 
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bread, meat, fruit, and fiſh. 


which includes this ſhire, Nairn, and a br of Inverneſsſhire, 
is thought to enjoy the beſt climate and ſoil of all the NWrth of 
Scotland; ſo that the inhabitants boaſt that they have forty clear 


days in a year more than their neighbours. 


The South-ſide of the county is mountainous, but abounds 


with paſtare,. as the low country does with corn, which is ſoon 


ripe. Here are ſeveral woods of firs and other trees, that ex- 
tend ten miles in length, with ſame large woods of o. K. The 
ſoil is generally ſand mixed with clay, and is very fruitful when 
manured; whence it produces whatever is to be found in the other 
parts of the kingdom, none being more plentifully provided with 
he common drink here is ale. 

The chief rivers of this county are the Spey, which, next 
to the Tay, is the moſt conſiderable in the North of Scotland, 


and the moſt rapid in the whole kingdom. It riſes in Badenoch, 


and after a courſe of ſeventy-ſix miles, falls into the North-ſea. 
It has an excellent ſalmon-fiſhery, and in the heat of ſummer is 
obſerved to ſwell by a Weſt-wind, though there be no rain. 


The Neſs, which has likewiſe a good ſalmon fiſhery, riſes | 


riſh ſea, and is for ſome 


from a lake called -Caich, near the 
miles called Coioh, after which running North-Eaſt it falls into 
the lake called Loch-Garrif, afterwards into a lake called Eawic, 
and then running to the South-Eaſt, falls into the Loch-Neſs, 
which 1s twenty-four miles in length, and an unknown depth. 
It is obſerved that this river neyer freezes, but ſmokes, and 
diſſolves ice thrown into it during the greateſt froſt. N 

The Loſſie riſes a few miles above Elgin, and falls into the 


ſea a few miles below it. It abounds imoſt with ſalmon of any 


river in the iſland, except the Dee and the Don, eighty or a hun- 
dred laſts being annually pickled and exported, all taken in a few 
ſummer months, and within the ſpace of one mile. It abounds 


with fiſh indeed up to its ſource, but moſt of theſe are uſed for 


home conſumption, and taken either with ſpears by day, or in 
wicker baſkets, or little boats covered with hides, by night. 
The principal places in this county are the following: 
ELOIN, a royal burgh, ſeated in a pleaſant plain, 104 miles 
to the North of Edinburgh. It is waſhed on the Eaſt and 
North by the river Loſſie, over which it has a bridge, and con- 
ſiſts of one very long ſtreet, and ſeveral ſhorter, with a neat 


| church in the middle. The houſes are almoſt all built upon 


arches, which, with their intermediate pillars, form agreeable 
piazzas, and ſerve to defend the inhabitants from the rain, wind, 
or ſun. It is alſo famous for the ruins of one of the molt ſtately 
cathedrals in the kingdom ; moſt of the end walls are ſtill ſtand- 
ing, and many noble pillars, which ſhew its former grandeur. ' 
At the other end of the town are the-ruins of an ancient caſtle, 
that was demoliſhed by the Danes. Theſe ruins are upon a large 
mount, which affords a fine proſpect all over the town, of 
the adjacent country even to the ſea, and of the winding courſe 
of the river. The ſheriff keeps his court here. It has a weekly- 
market, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery conſiſting of thirteen 

ariſhes. | | CRONE | 
FFdunes; a market town and royal burgh, pleaſantly ſeated on 
the Weſt-ſide of the county, on a river that falls into the Find- 
horn, ten miles from Elgin, and at the end of ſeveral ridges of 
mountains, and conſiſts of one long ſtreet, with a church, a tol- 
booth or town-houſe, and the ruins of an old caſtle, in which, 
it is ſaid; the Kings of Scotland uſed to reſide. It is the ſeat of 
a preſbytery containing ten pariſhes. | 
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noted are the Shingles and the Needles in the Weſtern point. 
Theſe rocks render it in moſt places inacceſſible ; and where the 
ſhore is almoſt level, and lies expoſed, as it does towards the 
South-Eaſt, it is fortified by caſtles, forts, and block-houſes. 
The air is very healthy, and the ſoil fruitful, it producing corn 
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enough in one year to ſerve the inhabitants ſeven ; and this ena- 
bles them to export great quantities to England and elſewhere. - 
There is every where plenty of hares, rabbits, partridges, phea- 
ſants, lapwings, and variety of wild-fowl; it has two parks ſtocked 
with deer; but only one ſmall foreſt, ſo that the inhabitants are 
palled with rogks, Recaly ce, of which the moſt I] dpd eren c mood Trom the ngjphbowing . Through 
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mtuhe middle of the iſland runs @ long ridge of hills, which afford 
pPuaſture for ſheep, whole wool being wary fine, is in great repute 

8 among the clothiers: In the North part is very good paſturage 
, | _ and meadow-ground., The Southern is in a manner all a corn 

| ll „ country, encloſed with hedge and ditches. Here is found the 
7  ' beſt tobacco-pipec 1 and fine white ſand; of which drinking 
44 S aſſes are * The inhabitants have alſo abundance of 2 


0 6. „% n A entre rp be Re het es WEIS». 
I, we natives are generally long-lived, vigorous, and able to 
5 undergo much labour. The ifland contains four market- towns, 


of which three ſend members to parliament; four caſtles, fifty- 
| 7 SALE two pariſhes, above three thouſand houſes, and near twenty- 
1 | feven thouſand ſouls, of which it is Taid five thouſand are fit 
to bear arms. The militia are ſo well diſciplined by their officers, © 
. + -that they are reckoned as good ſoldiers as any in the i ai 
IT hey are divided into eleven bands, oyer each of which is a 
centurion, and the inferior officers are called Vintons. There 
V ſeveral beacons in this iſland, at which continual watch is | 
fl | Ekept to give notice of the rc of an enemy. ' | 


The government of the iſland; which is a peſt of great truſt, | 
is always lodged in a general of th 


is almoſt level with the water. In the Weſt part of the iflanq :. 
a large tract of land once cultivated and ä — — 


are diyerlified by gritty, gravelly, ſtony, and fine mould ; thy 
lower by a 4 rich, ind heavy foil. "The middle part of = 


- iſland is ſome what mountainous, and ſo thick planted with 


ſeen but hedge-rows and orchards of apple-trees. The vallics 
under the hills are finely watered, with brooks, and have plen 

of cattle and ſmall ſheep, with very fine wool, and very fred 
meat, which is-aſcribed to the ſhortneſs of the'graſs. The horſes - 
ate good for draught ; but few fit for the ſaddle. The iflang 


produces variety of trees, roots, and herbs; but not corn en 


for the inhabitants, who therefore ſend for it to England and 
France, and ſometimes to Dantzick. The fields are encloſed 
great mounds of earth, raiſed from ſix to eight or ten feet high, 
proportionably thick and ſolid, planted with quickſets and trecs. 
Izhere is no place in the world of the ſame extent that produ- 
ces ſo much cyder, it being computed that in ſome they have 


e army, an admiral of the fleet, 
I - odr ſome other perſon of high rank; and under him are all 

3 the governors of the forts and caſtles in the iſland, where a regi- 
1 ment, and ſometimes more, are commonly kept in garriſon. In 
q eccleſiaſtical affairs it is fubje& to the biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
1 in civil affairs to the county of Southampton. The parliament- 
'* . ary boroughs, which all lie on the North- ſide of the iſland, are 


* 


+ . the ͤũ MVA. tne on rh pts 
* .- - NeweokT} which is the principal town, is ſeated in the 
middle of the. iſland, eighty-five miles to the South-Welt of 
1 London. It was e called Medena, and Meden, from 
whence the whole adjacent country to the Eaſt and Weſt of the 
bay, is called Eaſt and Weſt Meden. It is a very ancient 
borough by preſcription, but did not ſend members to parliament 
till the reign of, Queen Elizabeth; and its charter by which it is 


f | 1 now governed, was granted by King James I. It has a mayor, 
” ,, twelve aldermen, a recorder, and twelve burgeſſes. The town is 
EN large and populous, yet its church is —— a chapel of eaſe 


to Cariſbrooke. It is ſeated on the river Cowes, which falls 

into the ſea near the town and caſtle of Cowes. Veſſels of ſmall 
bdbdburthen come up to the quays, but the larger ſhips are unloaded, 
1 and the merchandize brought up hither in barges. The houſes 

2 aare built of ſtone, the ſtreets are clean, ind it has a charity- 
JJ“ POO POO TOTES em. OTE AP ILCITN 

«7 ' _ YARMOUTH is ſeated upon a creek about a mile from its en- 

| trance, eight miles to the Weſt of Newport, and is governed by 
; '. mayor, recorder, aldermen, bailiffs, and common- council. It 
is defended by a caſtle which has a garriſon, and the houſes, 
1 which are handſome, are generally built of ſtone. 
1 5 NEwWTO WN, or NEWTON, is a little borough at the end 
5 


of another ſmall creek on the ſame ſide of the iſland, and is 
governed by a mayor and burgeſſes; but though it has a conve- 
k nient haven, it is the moſt inconſiderable of all the three bo- 
1Þ | PLÜù].]ę ta alert boom ul wa, 
I I ̃!he other places of moſt importance are two pretty towns. 
$ fn both named Cowes, one on the Kaſt and the other on the Weſt- 
= | ſide of the river of the ſame name. WesT-Cowes is the moſt 
3 flouriſhing town in the iſland; it is ſituated in fifty degrees forty- 
= | two minutes latitude, and in one degree twenty-ſix minutes Welt 
1 longitude, and has a caſtle built by Henry VIII. Here maſters 
A of ſhips and merchants, homeward or outward-bound, are fur- 
nniſhed with money for bills, and the ſhips ſupplied with ſtores of 
fleſh proviſions. Several merchants live here, and have hand- 
5 ſome houſes; but the town Gone low is not eſteemed very 
. healthy. The caſtle of Eaſt-Cowes has been neglected; but 
| in that of Weſt-Cowes is conſtantly kept a garriſon, under the 
' command of. the a Map ain of the iſland. This is a place 
"Ss of general rendezvous for merchant-ſhips that wait for convoys. 
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1 IESE iſlands are in the Engliſh- Channel, ſubject to Great- 
* 8 | Britain, and, though they lie much nearer to the coaſt of 
N „ Normandy than to that of England, ate within the dioceſe of 
1 . Wincheſter. They lie in a cluſter in Mount St. Michael's Bay, 
| . between Cape La Hogue in Normandy, and Cape Frebella in 


—— 


Brittany. The computed diſtance between Jerſey and Sark 
is four leagues, between that and Guernſey ſeven leagues, and 
between the ſame and Alderney nine leagues. ' as: 


| ; | ol 
- = JERSEY, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, lies furtheſt within the 
BE -, | bay, in forty-nine degrees ſeven minutes North latitude, and in 
0 | 'the ſecond degree twenty-ſix minutes Weſt longitude, eighteen 
1 be "miles to the Welt of Normandy, and eighty-four to the South 'of 
$ 5 Portland in Dorſetſhire, and in the time of the Romans was 
called Cæſarea. It is not above twelve miles in length, nor 


It is defended by rocks and dangerous quickſands. On the 


i The iſland is divided into twelve 


made twenty-four thouſand hogſheads, on which account, and 
from the cheapneſs of French wine and brandy, it is not worth | 
their while to ſet up malting and brewing. Though the whole 
iſland is in a manner one entire rock, there is ſcarce a houle, 
even on the higheſt hill, but has ſome ſpring near it. 
Here are abundance of hares and rabbits ; the country alſo 
- abounds with ſea-fowl, and the common forts of land-fowl, 
both tame and wild, een barnacles, or Solan geeſe, which 
come only in very cold weather. The partridges of this iſland 


| have red feet and eyes, like a pheaſant, and feathers of various 


colours. This is indeed a beautiful bird; but the fleſh is not 
more delicate than that of the grey partridges in England. They 
have alſo a great variety of er-. ſome of which are ſeldom 
ſeen on our coaſts. % Po rt VR In, 255 | 
As the air of this iſland is very healthy, thoſe of the inha- - 
bitants who are temperate live to a great age; but the coaſt 
is very ſubject to ſtorms by Weſterly winds, from which 
have no land to ſhelter them, the expanſe of the Atlantic-Ocean 
lying between them and North-America; and there is a vaſt 
chain of rocks about the ifland, among which the tides and cur- 
rents are ſo ſtrong and rapid, that the navigation is extremely 
dangerous to thoſe who are not perfectly acquainted with the 
*C a” . g * * 2 an ee * l 
Ihe inhabitants, who are computed to amount to above twenty 
thouſand, have a mixture of Engliſh and French; but French is 
moſt generally the language both of the pulpit and the bar. 
The buildings of this iſland are generally of rag-ſtone ;' but 
ſome of the wealthy inhabitants have their houſes fronted with a 
reddiſh white ſtone, capable of being poliſhed like marble, and of 
which -there is a rich quarry on a hill called Montmado. Their 
churches and ſome of their edifices are covered with blue ſlate; 


. 


butthe ordinary dwellings are thatched... _ | 
The ſtaple manufacture are knit ſtockings and caps, many 
thouſand pairs of which are weekly ſold at St. Hillary to the 
merchants. . Their principal foreign trade is to Newfoundland, 
whither, particularly in 12ga, they ſent twenty-four ſhips ; theſe 
proceed from thence to the Mediterranean to diſpoſe of their fiſh. 
The chief officer is the governor, who has the cuſtody of his 
m7 6 caſtles, with the command of the garriſons and the 
militia of the country, which conſiſt of two troops of horſe- 
guards, and five regiments. of foot, in which are included all the 
men in the iſland. The civil government is adminiſtered by 
a bailey, aſſiſted by twelve jurats. They have here alſo what 
they call an aſſembly of the ſtates, which reſembles in miniature 


the parliament of Great- Britain. | * 
| | pariſhes, which are ſo laid 
out that each has a communication with the ſea ; theſe are ſub- 
divided into fifty-two vintaines, ſo called from the number of 
twenty houſes, which each is ſuppoſed to have formerly contained, 
-juſt as in England ten houſes anciently made a tything. The 
principal places in the iſland are, _— 
Sr. HiLLaxy, the capital, which is ſeated in the bay of St. 
Aubin, where it has a harbour and a ſtone pier. Its fituation is 
both commodious and pleaſant, having the ſea on the South- 
Weſt, with a full proſpect of the road for ſhips, and hills on the 
North that ſhelter it from the cold; on the bottom of theſe kills 
are meadows refreſhed by a rivulet, that enters the ſtreets and the 
very houſes, ſo that the water is eaſily brought up by buckets let 
down through a trap-door, or by pumps. Another large hill 
projets in a manner over the town, and has an agreeable walk 
with an extenſive proſpect. The town conſiſts of above four 
hundred houſes, and the ſtreets are wide and well paved. The 
ſeat of juſtice ſtands in a large ſquare, with handſome ſtrutures } 


on each ſide, Its market, which is on Saturday, reſembles a fai, 


it being reſorted to by people from all parts of the iſland. The 
town is chiefly inhabited by ſhop-keepers, artificers, and retailes 
of liquor, it wanting ſcarce any thing that is either neceſſary c 
convenient. The corn-market is within a piazza, and the ſhan- 
'bles in a ſpacious room. The number of the inhabitants 
computed. to amount to at leaſt two thouſand. In the church 


. 
3 | much above fix where broadeſt, which is at the two extremities. 
| 
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North · ide the cliffs riſe forty or fifty fathoms high, which ten- 
| J _ 
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prayers are read alternately in Engliſh and Freuch. 
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der it inacceſſible on that ſide ; but on the South the hors A 


* barren deſert, cauſed by the Weſt winds throwing up ſang 2 
the bottom to the top of the higheſt. cliffs. TH 2 — 1 


that at a diſtance it reſembles one entire foreſt, though in walk. f 
ing through it there is hardly a thicket or any thing to be 
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er AvBIN is chiefly inhabited by merchants and matters 
of ſhips, who ſettle here for the fake of its port, which is the 
diet and moſt frequented in the iſland; but is too much ſtraight- 
de between hills and the ſea, on which account it is not half 
i large as St. Hillary; but the houſes are as neat. Its market 
zs rather an exchange for the merchants. Its pariſh-church de- 
- dicated to St. Brelande, is at ſuch a diſtance, and there is ſuch 
a bleak hill to paſs over to it, that the better ſort of inhabitants 
have by contribution erected a handſome chapel in the town. 
There is a fort here with cannon planted on its-baſtions, and 
i ftrong pier has been run out into the ſea, which joinin 
"that fort, renders the harbour very ſafe, for no ſhips can pal 
within the pier without permiſſion. Into this port a veſſel of a 


hundred and thirty tons may enter at half flood; but larger ſhips. 


and-men of war mult keep without in the road, where is good 
anchorage. PS 1 


- GUERNSEY extends from Eaſt to Weſt in the form of 

a harp, and is thirteen miles and a half from the South-Weſt to 

- North-Eaſt, and twelve and a half, where broadeſt, from Eaſt 

to Welt. The air is very healthful, and the ſoil naturally more 

rich and fertile than that of Jerſey ; but the inhabitants negle& 

the cultivation of the land, for the ſake of commerce: they 

are, however, ſufficiently ſupplied with corn and cattle, both 
for their own uſe, and that of their ſhips. 

I. ue iſland is well fortified by nature with a ridge of rocks, one 
of which abounds with emery, uſed by lapidaries in the poliſhing 
of ſtones, and by various other artificers. Here is a better har- 

bour than any in Jerſey, which occaſions its being more reſorted 
to by merchants ; and on the South-ſide the ſhore bends in the 

form of a creſcent, encloſing a bay capable of receiving very 
large ſhips. The iſland is famous for a beautiful flower called 
lilium ſarnienſe, the leaves of which are covered with ſpangles 
ens rpg gold duſt. It is full of gardens and orchards, whence 
cyder is ſo 

ol ſmall beer, and the more wealthy drink French wine. 

The only harbour is at St. Peter 5 Port, a little market-town 
on the South-Eaſt-ſide of the iſland, which has only one long 
and narrow ſtreet. The mouth of the harbour is well ſet with 
rocks, and on each ſide defended by a caſtle, one called the Old 
Caſtle, and the other Caſtle-Cornet. At this town generally 
reſides the governor of the iſland, who has the command of the 
garriſon in this and all the other caſtles. The harbour has a good 

road, from whence ſhips may ſail with any wind, and from the 

road paſs under the guns of the caſtle to the pier, cloſe up to the 
town. This pier is a noble work formed of vaſt ſtones, joined 
together with great art and regularity ; it is not only a ſecurity to 
the ſhips, but being contiguous to the town, 1s handſomely paved 
at the top with large ſmooth flag-ſtones, guarded with parapets, 


and being of a great length and breadth, forms a pleaſant walk, 


it affording a free proſpect of the fea and the neighbouring 
iſlands. Cornet-Caſtle, which commands both the town and the 
harbour, ſtands on a rock, is ſeparated from the land by an arm 
of the ſea no leſs than ſix hundred yards wide, and not fordable 
but at low-water in great ſpring-tides. 12 


ALDERNEY. is about eight miles in compaſs, and is by 


much the neareſt of all theſe iſlands to Normandy, from which 
it is ſeparated by a narrow ſtraight called the Race of Alderney, 
which is a dangerous paſſage in ſtormy weather, when the 
two currents meet, otherwiſe it is ſafe, and has depth of water 
for the largeſt ſhips. 7 N 
The iſland is healthy, and fruitful both in corn and paſture ; 


but has only one town, in which are about two hundred houſes, 


and a thouſand inhabitants, with only one church. The. iſland 


is a dependence of Guernſey, and has but one harbour to the 
South, called Crabbie, which is at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the town, and capable of receiving only ſmall veſſels. From 
hence to the Welt is a range of rocks extending three leagues, 
which having ſeveral eddies are dreadful to mariners, who call 
them all by the name of the Caſquets, from the principal rock 
at the head of the reſt, 


SARK is another ſmall iſland dependent on Guernſey, and in 
the middle of all the reſt, The air is ſerene, and generally free 
from fogs and clouds; and though they have no phyſicians in the 
iſland, it is common to meet men of upwards of fourſcore years 
of age. It contains ſix fine ſprings, and the ſoil, though for the 
moſt part hot and ſandy, is ſo fruitful as to afford all neceſſaries 
for its inhabitants, and particularly bears all kinds of roots, as 
turnips, carrots, &c. and is well ſtocked with apple-trees, of 
which is. made excellent cyder ; it alſo produces moſt kinds 
of grain, but not in any extraordinary quantity. Their paſture 
is ſhort, though exceeding ſweet, and therefore they have fine 
mutton ; but no more cows than are ſufficient to ſupply them 
with milk and butter; for they have generally their cheeſe from 
England. The iſland alſo abounds in ducks, mallard, wood- 
cock, teal, and other wild-fowl ; and the cliff-pigeons, at ſome 
ſeaſons, almoſt cover the whole iſland. Of rabbits they have 
great plenty, and alſo a variety of ſea-fiſh. 

The trade here extends no further than to Briſtol, and ſome of 
the Weſtern ports; and the chief, if not the only, manufacture 


in the iſland is knitting of ſtockings, gloves, and waiſtcoats, in 


plentiful, that the common people uſe it inſtead 


— 


— — — 
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revenue and commerce of 


which the men, women, and children are employed. Theſe 
they trade with to the ports of England, and return with neceſ- 
ſaries; for which purpoſe they have ſeveral ſmall veſſels. 


SK TrTIOn ni. 


The 18 LE f MAN. 


HIS iſland is in the Iriſh ſea, and is thirty miles long, 
| eight broad, and contains ſeventeen pariſhes. The ſoil 
is fertile, and the air good. Here is a biſhop, called the Biſhop 


of Sodor and Man, but he has not a voice in the Britiſh parlia- 
The commodities are wool, hides, and tallow, and the 


ment, 
principal towns are, . 

CasrIE-Tow the metropolis, where the governor keeps his 
court, and where the courts of . juſtice are Reld. The. caſtle 
is built of marble, and ſurrounded with two broad walls and 
a moat, over which is a draw-bridge ; and adjoining to it, 


within the walls, is a ſmall tower where ſtate priſoners were 


formerly confined. 


DovucLas, ſituated on the Weſtern coaſt, is the moſt popu- 


lous, and the beſt market in the iſland. . It has of late increaſed 
in trade, and proportionably in buildings. The harbour is the 
beſt in the Britiſh dominions. n 

PEEL, ſituated on the Weſtern coaſt, is a place of conſiderable 
trade. Upon a ſmall iſland cloſe to the town is Peel-Caſtle, one 
of the ſtrongeſt in the world, and has a garriſon in it. The 
iſland on which it ſtands is a ſtupendous rock inacceſſible from 


all quarters but that of the town, from which it is ſeparated by 


a narrow ſtraight, fordable in low tides. Within one of the 
churches is a chapel appropriated to the uſe of the biſhop, and 
underneath the chapel is a dungeon or priſon, for offenders, one 
of the moſt dreadful places of confinement that imagination can 


form. The magnificence of the caſtle itſelf is ſaid to exceed 
that of any modern ſtructure in the world; the largeneſs and 
loftineſs of the rooms, the fine echoes reſounding through them, 


the many winding galleries, the proſpect of the ſea and the 
ſhips, which by reaſon of the vaſt height, appear like buoys 
floating on the waves, fill the mind of the ſpectator with the 
utmoſt aſtoniſhment. | | 


| | The Iſle of Man, "= held by the Britiſh crown, was, : 


ngdom of Great-Britain ; but was 


till of late, no part of the 
governed by its own laws and cuſtoms under the hereditary. 
dominion of a lord, who formerly had the title of King, and 
who, though he long ago waved that title, was to the laſt inveſted 
with regal rights and prerogatives. But in the year 1765, for the 
further and more effectually preventing the miſchiefs ariſing to the 
reat-Britain and Ireland, from the 
illicit and clandeſtine trade carried on, to and from the Iſle of 
Man, it was thought expedient to veſt in the crown all rights, 
juriſdictions, and — in and over the ſaid iſland, 1— all 
its dependencies holden by the proprietors, the Duke and Dutcheſs 


of Athol; who then ſurrendered the ſame, excepting only their 


landed property, and the patronage of the biſhopric of Sodor 
and Man, the temporalities of the ſame when vacant, and all 


patronages and eccleſiaſtical benefices. Upon this annexation of 
the iſland, the ſum of 70,0001. was paid as full compenſation to 


the proprietors, according to their own propoſals to the com 
miſſioners of the treaſury, This contract was executed by both 
arties under the authority of parliament, April 19, 1765. 

he inducement for giving ſo large a ſum was probably the 
clear. revenue of the iſle 2 ten years, from 1754 to 176g, 


which had been laid before parliament, and appeared at a 


medium to be 7, 29 l. os. 64d. per annum. 
SECTION Iv. 


The ISLES of ORKNEY and SHETLAND. 
fan Orcades or Orkney-Iſlands, with thoſe of Shetland, 


make one ſtewartry, and ſend one member to parliament ; 
the former lie North of Dungſby-Head, in Caithneſsſhire, the 
moſt Northern promontory of Scotland, between fifty- eight de- 
grees twenty-ſeven minutes, and fifty-nine degrees ten minutes, 


of North latitude, and between the firſt degree thirty minutes, 


and the ſecond degree fifty minutes, Weſt longitude. They are 


divided from the continent by the ſtraight called Pentland-Frith, 


which is twenty-four miles long, and from twelve to ſixteen in 
breadth, They are reckoned about thirty in number, and, con- 
tain an area of 600 ſquare miles ;* but they are not all inhabited, 
a conſiderable number, which are called Holms, being only uſed 
for paſture for ſheep and goats. 5 
The longeſt day among them exceeds eighteen hours by ſome 


minutes, and during the greateſt part of June one may fee to read 


at midnight without a candle. The winters have leſs ſnow than 
rain, which ſometimes falls in violent ſpouts, and the wind is 
often very boiſterous. But nothing can be a finer ſight in calm 


weather, than to ſee the ſea in the narrow ſounds and paſlages 


between the iſlands, where the different tides run as from a 
ſluice, as well one way as the other, and the boats flying along 
thoſe rapid currents, like an arrow out of a bow ; it being 
as impoſſible to row againſt them, as to ſhoot London-Bridge 
againſt the ſteep fall at low water, 5:2 

In 
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In Pentland- Frith, behind the, iſland Swinna, are two great 
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whirlpools, called the Wells of Swinna, which ſwallow up any 
veſſel that comes within their. draught; and the paſſage of that 


and meeting ſo near at the top, that very little of the ſky 8 
ſeen below.” In one of ihe vallies is a ſtone called ie Dwarf 


wind, make the ſea run very high. . "4 
As theſe iſlands are larger, and have more towns and in- 
habitants than thoſe of Shetland, ſo the ſoil is alſo better, and 
more improvable. The fields in ſummer every where abound 
with a variety of plants and roots, the latter of Which are gene- 


ſtraight itſelf is very dangerous, from the many ſtrong tides, 
which are no leſs than 'twenty-four, and, 


. 
Ee 


rally very large; but in winter and ſpring, when graſs is ſcarce, 


the horſes are fed with ſea-weeds: but there is ſcarce a tree 
or ſhrub except myrtle, juniper,” wild roſes,” heath, and ſome. 


fruit-trees, with others in their gardens. Theſe lands produce 
corn in abundance, but the chief of it is oats and barley, for 


beer; for they have no wheat, rye, or pulſe, except in the gen- 


tlemen's gardens. Their corn- land is every where encloſed; but 
their ſheep} ſwine, and moſt of their cattle, feed at large, with- 
- out a herdſman to look after them. 
Their ewes commonly bring forth two 
and ſome three or four; but they 


* 5 


lambs at a time, 


in their liver. Their horſes are very ſmall, but hardy and 


ſerviceable. They have all ſorts of wild fowl, as partridges, 


moor-fowl; plover, ducks, teal, widgeon, &c. with numbers of 


upon the leaſt contrary 


often die of a diſeaſe oc- 
caſioned by a little animal about half an inch long breeding | 


| eagles and Kites, and the former are ſaid to ſeize ſometimes upon 


pvoung children and carry them a great way; and therefore if 
any one kills an eagle, he may by law, claim a hen from every. 


houſe in the pariſh where it is killed. Hawks and falcons have 


5 neſts in ſeveral parts of the iſland, and the king's falconer comes 
annually and takes the young, for which he has a falary of 


twenty pounds, and a hen or dog out of every houſe in the coun- 
try, except ſome houſes that ate privileged. The country alſo 
abounds with ſwans, geefe, ducks, and Solan gee 


. . * 


here they immediately die. 


There are many ſmall whales round the coaſt, with thoſe am- | 


| phibious animals, otters and ſeals. They have alſo an amazing 
plenty of herrings and other ſea-fiſn with abundance of oyſters, 


muſcles, crabs, cockles, &c. Though it cannot be expected 
that they ſnould have any large rivers in a country divided into ſo 


many iflands, yet there are ſome rivulets full of trouts, and 


many lakes; but they are of no other uſe than to ſupply their 


cattle with water, and turn their mills. © 


As to minerals, there are ſome mines of ſilver, tin, lead, and 
perhaps other metals, but none of them are improved. There 


are in many places quarries of free · ſtone, with grey and red | 
late, and ſome marble and alabaſter. _ : l 1 

| The inhabitants are well proportioned, and of a healthy con- 
ſtitution; but as they feed very much upon ſalt meat and fiſh, | 
eſpecially the poorer ſort, they are ſubject to the ſcurvy : but | 


living with great frugality, they generally enjoy life to a great 


age, and ſeldom die ot the doctor. The generality of the people | 
Lf ny Engliſh, with the Scots accent, -but many. of them uſe the 


aniſh' or Norwegian tongue among themſelves, which hy 
have retained ever ſince the Norwegians firſt peopled theſe 


illands. The people of diſtinction are hoſpitable and obliging, 


and ęven the vulgar are generally civil. They dreſs like the 
Lowlanders, only ſome of them wear a kind of ſandals made of 
ſeal-ſkin, which they tie about their feet with leather thongs. 
They are able and ſtout ſoldiers; and the common people, 5 
Om. laborious, undergo great hazards as yell as fatigues 
ad" 55 JO 
Several gentlemen have eſtates on theſe iſlands; but the king 
is proprietor, and one half of the whole belongs to the crown, 


marks Scots, per annuni. There is here a 2 roup, or ſale 
by auction, of Orkney rents, and the higheſt bidder is preferred 


cipal judge of the country. ene 255 
The churches of both the Orkney and Shetland-Iſlands were 


to be the King's ſteward for the time, and, as ſuch, is the prin- | 


T7 . 


up in the whole about eighteen pariſhes. BE 
The trade of the Orkneys differs from that of Shetland only 
in not depending on the reſort of ſtrangers, but on their own 


roduce. They annually export. a very great quantity of corn, | 


eſe; but there 
are no venomous animals, and i is faid that if any are brought 


_ | beſides the biſhop's rates, which amount to about nine thouſand | 


| which is a 
a ſtone of the ſame ſize for a doar.” Within this entrance is the 


ſtone, ae Ses feet long. eighteen broad; and nine thick, in 

quare-hole abdut two feet high for an entrance; with 
reſemblance of a bed, with 4 pillow: cut out of the ſtone, 
big enough for two men to lie on. At the other end is à couch. 
and in the middle a hearth, with a hole cut out above for a chim. 
' ney. It lies in a heath about a mile from any houſe, and 
is ſuppoſed to have been an hermitage. On the ales the 


. 


mountains are wild ſheep, and in a promontory here called Lyre- 
Head, a bird called a lyre builds its neſt: it is about the ſize of 
a duck, very fat, and ſuch delicious -eating, that the natives 
climb for it at the hazard of their livesz here are alſo hares 
as white as ſnow. The miniſter of Hoy has two churches, one 
at Hoy, and the other at Gramſey, a pleaſant iſland about one 
mile long to the North of this; and the miniſter of Waes, in the 
Eaſtern part of the iſſe, has alſo two churches, one at Waes, and 
the other at the little pleaſant iſland of Flotta. 
Pon is the largeſt of all the Orkney- Iſlands, and on that 
account is called the Main-land. It is twenty-four miles in 
length, and from fix to nine broad. It has nine pariſh-churches, 
feveral- mines of white and black lead, and has four remarkably 
od harbours,” Kirkwall, Deic Sound, Grahamfhall, and K air- 
on. The Eait part, called Deirneſs, is a peninſula joined 
to the other by a ſmall neck of land. That Hland is, in general, 
very fertile, and both, parts pleaſant and-well inhabited. It has 
lakes and rivulets- abounding' with ſalmon and other fiſh, and 
ſeveral bays and promontories. The cape at the North-end, 
called the Mule, is very high, and the ſea in a tempeſt beats 
; againſt it with ſuch foree, that it riſes higher than its top. In 
this iſland are two temples, where the natives believe the ſun and 


moon were worſhipped : theſe are one on the Eaſt and the other 


on the Weſt-ſide of a lake. en | 

The only good town in the Orkneys is KitkxwarLL, which is 

ſeated forty- five miles from e ene and is a royal burgh, 
narrow, but near a mile long. The houſes are of ſtone covered 
with flate, and the inhabitants are governed by a provoſt, four 


— The 2 


| bailiffs, and a common- council, like the other burghs in Scot- 


land. Its cathedral, called St. Magnus, is now a pariſh church. 
built of free-ſtone, and is larger than St. Giles's at Edinburgh, 


Its roof is ſupported by fourteen pillars on each fide, and 


its ſteeple, in which is a good ring of bells, by four large pillars. 
The three gates of the church are checquered with red and 


|- white poliſhed ſtones, emboſſed and elegantly flowered. There 


is here a public grammar: ſchool, and ſeveral others for reading 
and writing. The ſeat of juſtice is kept here for all the reſt of 
the iſlands ;* and here the ſteward, ſheriff, and commiſſary keep 
| their ſeparate courts. Its ancient privileges are ſtill kept up, 

and they have a power to arreſt by their on officers, to ĩimpriſon, 


RESI 


n 


* 


to make bye- laws, to chooſe their own- magiſtrates, &c. yet they 
cannot try in capital cauſes, that part of juſtice being left to the 
lords of juſticiary. This iſland has a large ſafe harbour in a bay 
on the North-ſide of the ifla nn. 
Beyond theſe, and ſtill further to the North, lies Sa NA, the 
ſoil of which is very dry, and exceeding ſandy, from whence it 
received its name. It is eleven or twelve miles in length, 


CE” 


reckoned the moft fruitful and beautiful of all the Qrkney- 
Iſlands. Here is not. only variety of fiſh, but of black cattle, 
ſheep, corn, hay, and paſture, plenty of rabbits, which, next 
to hih, are the chief food of the natives; but they are in great 
want of fuel. Here are many buildings, two churches, and 
two paſtors. | as Tis ien 109-0 $1 
FaiR is an iſland ſeated nine leagues from the Orkneys, and 
five from Shetland, and is ſeen from both. It is fruittul in corn 
and cattle, and abounds in all forts of fiſh. This ifland has three 
very high rocky promontories, inacceſſible, except on the North- 
Eaſt, where the land is lower, and Iorms a ſafe harbour. Is 
hawks are reckoned the beſt: that are to be found, and go as 


black cattle, ſwine, and ſheep, as alſo of butter, tallow, and ſalt, 


together with ſeal-ſkins, otter-ſkins, lamb, and rabbit-ſkins, &c. 


great quantities of down, feathers, quills, hams, and wool. Their 
Corn, in particular, is fold as far as Edinburgh, from whence | 


and in their corn and cattle. - | 
The principal of the Orkney-Iſlands are the following: 
Hoy is about twelve miles long, and ſix where broadeſt. The 
Faſt part, called Waes, is fertile and well inhabited, and it has ſome 
good harbours, with freſh water lakes and rivers aboynding'with | 
trout and other fiſh. About the ſummer ſolſtice the reflection of 
the ſun may be ſeen all night, as if covered with a eloud. There 


4 * * i InP 


are here vallies ſo deep and- gloomy as to! ſtrike terror into 


chi ane and- far as the Orkneys for .moor-hens. and other prey. On ibe 
formerly under the government of a biſhop, . whoſe cathedral I North-Weſt ſide is a vaſt rock, which riſes like a tower, is 
was St. Magnus, in Kirkwall. There are in all thirty-one | | | 


churches, and about a hundred chapels in the country, making 


covered with graſs, and feeds many ſheep. The iſland has but 
few inhabitants, they being often plundered by the mariners wio | 
come this way to fiſh. * | . 
We now come to the SHETLAND or ZETLAND ISLES, which 
are about forty- ſix in number, with many holmes, or little unin- 
habited iſlands, on which cattle are fed, and barren focks. They 


they bring what goods they want in exchange., But the chief off. 
their commerce conſiſts in their fiſning for herrings and white fiſh, 


— 


lie to the North-Eaſt of Scotland, between the fifty-ninth degree 
fifty minutes, and the ſixtieth degree forty- eight minutes North 
latitude, and between fifty minutes Eaſt,” and one degree fifty 
minutes Weſt longitude, - © | preg | 


but very narrow, and well ſtored with corn. It is in ſhort 


There are only about twenty-ſix of theſe iſlands inhabited, and 

of theſe there are only. three or four of note, whoſe principal \ 
towns are little better than villages, -frequented by the many 
ſtrangers employed in the fiſhery :/ yet ſome learned men have 
contended for theſe being the Uliima-Thule of the ancieuts, in 
which they placed their Hyſian- Fields; and the ſurpriſing length 
of the days during the months of June and July, when the 
people can ſee to read by the midnight- lights, probably raiſed an 

opinion, that the inhabitants enjoyed — — day. In the 
mean time it muſt be obſerved; that theſe iſlands, which, during 


the mind of a traveller, the rocks riſing to à prodigious height, 


— 


GuT 


four months in the year, enjoy almoſt perpetual day, are during 


Aud tempeſts; not a ſhip is to be ſeen near them, their ſea not 
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Hur winter involved in darkneſs, and encompaſſed by ice, ſtorms, 


deing navigable in moſt of the ſounds: but when the ſun returns 
do their coalt with his warm enlivening beams about the middle 
2 of age EY 
cC̃ keds this ſolitary 1 the fea is covered with ſhips and boats, 
20800 fail frequently crowding into their ports, and as it were 
covering the ſea, ſpreading their nets for the herrings in all the 
ſounds and channels among the iſlands. It is to this concourſe 
of ſoreignets, and particularly of the Dutch, who often come 
with 1500, and ſometimes with 2000 buſſes, all the trade of 
Shetland is owing. The Dutch, for the ſake of trade, ſet up 

| booths on ſhore, as in a fair, where they ſell many uſeful things, 
_ eſpecially wine, brandy, and ſpices; and, in return, receive 
ficſh and vegetables. | | 5 
Though the air of winter is extremely cold, yet many of the 
natives live to a great age. Whatever were the original inhabi- 


_ rants, they are ſaid to be at preſent mixed with Scots Low- 


landers; they dreſs like them, and talk Engliſh. They are plain 
good. natured people, and often make feaſts to 0 quarrels. 

_ "The people in general ſeem to be of a religious diſpoſition, and 
are almoſt all of them Proteſtants. The ſhortneſs of their days, 
With the length of the nights, in the winter, and the We” + 
ous ſtate of the weather at that ſeaſon, render them generally 


are alſo inconſiderable iſlands ;' the laſt, which is the largeſt, not 


or the beginning of June, a moſt cheerful ſcene ſuc- | 


| by an invaſion. 


ignorant of whatever paſſes in the world from October till May? 
| Pak they knew nothing of the Revotution which happened in 
November 1668, till May 1689, when being told of it by a 
Fiſherman, they put him in priſon for high-treaſon ; but the 
news was confirmed foon enough to reſtore the poor man to 
= = | 715 FRE _ 
The natives live ſo much upon ſalt-fiſn, that they are very 
ſubje& to the ſcurvy, againſt which nature has furniſhed them 
with plenty of E apr and they cure the jaundice by mixing 
wder of ſnail-ſhells in their drink; for they have neither phy- 
ans nor ſurgeons. No corn agrees with the ſoil ſo well as 


barley, and, therefore barley-bread is moſt in uſe. Their com- 
mon drink is whey, which the natives barrel up, and keep in 
cold cellars: ſome drink butter-milk mixed with water; but 
_ thoſe in more affluent circumſtances have beer, ale, and wine. 
They make their oil, which they burn during their long winter- 
' nights, of the. livers of fiſh. The inhabitants of the leſſer iſles 
maintain themſelves in ſummer by catching fowl, and taking 
their eggs; and get. conſiderably by felling their down and 
feathers. They catch them by climbing the rocks, at which 
| they are very dexterous, and alſo by being let down from the top 
by ropes, while they fit in a baſket, Their fuel is turf, peat, 
and heath. They make coarſe cloth, knit ſtockings and gloves 
for their own uſe and for ſale to the Norwegians ; but their moſt 
profitable export is fiſh. | 
They have abundance of little horſes, called Sheltries, fit both 
. for the plough and ſaddle, being naturally pacers, very ſprightly, 
and ſtrong enough to carry double, though they have ſmall legs, 
and are 5 light that a man may lift them from the ground. 
They are of two ſorts, the pied and the black; but the latter 
are the beſt. They are never houſed, and when they have no 
graſs, live upon ſea-weeds, which can only be had at the tide of 
ebb; yet they live to thirty years of age, and are all the while 
of Tervice. , 1 | 
They have fowl of many ſorts, particularly geeſe and ducks 
of ſeveral kinds; but though Shetland abounds with heath, yet 
heath-cocks and other fowls that frequent heaths will not live 
there. There are ſometimes ſuch numerous flights of ſea-fowl, 
that they darken the air. The ſeveral ſpecies of them build and 
hatch apart. - Theſe commonly arrive in February, and after 
they have hatched their young, and find they can fly, go away 
together, to ſome unknown place. | ; 
The chief iſland, called SHETLAND, and alſo MAa1inLaNnD, 
is above ſixty miles in length, and twenty were broadeſt ; but is 
much "indented by bays. It is for the moſt part full of bogs 
and mountains, except on the ſhores, and is therefore fitter for 
paſture than corn, with which the inhabitants are chiefly ſup- 
plied from the Orkneys ; but they have barley and oats of their 


The principal town is LERwIick, on the Eaſt-ſide of the 
iſland, which is increaſed by the fiſhing trade to about goo 
families. 0 d # 
On the Weſt-ſide is a ſmall town called ScaLLoway, the 


inhabitants of which amount to-about 100: yet this 1s the og? | 


lace for adminiſtering juſtice, and had anciently a caſtle, whic 
js fallen to decay. This little town has likewiſe the only preſby- 
wy in all the Shetland-Iſles. | a 
RASSA, to the Eaſt of Mainland, and oppoſite to Lerwick, 
is five miles long, two broad,-and has ſome arable land, and two 
churches. It is famous for its ſound, in which the great her- 
ring filkery is carried on. The Hamburghers and people of 
Bremen come hither about the middle of May, ſet up ſhops, 
and exchange linen, muſlin, bread, &c. for fiſh, mutton, fowls, 


' ſtockings, &c. The natives are at this time conſiderable gainers, |, 


by letting out their houſes and ground to the ſeamen for | 


ſhops. ; | | 
The SKERRIES are too dangerous little iſlands, on which 
ſhips are often caſt away; they lie about ſeventeen miles to the 


to the lambs and ſwans ; but no place in Europe can compare 


is exceeding fruitful in barley, oats, and rye, and feeds abun- 


North-Eaſt of Mainland. The Burray, Whalſey, and Vult, 
.No. 59. | | | 


* 
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exceeding eight miles in length, 9 
YELL is ſixteen miles in length, and the coaſt is indented in 

ſuch a manner, as to make it reſemble a figure of eight; it alſo (SY 

lies North-Eaſt from Mainland, and has three churches, with _, 

ſeveral little chapels 3 but the country is ſo mooriſh, that the | 

miniſter is obliged to go near eight miles to church wading al- 

moſt up to the knees in mire. | 
PAPAFLOUR is a ſmall pleaſant iſland, not above two miles 

in length, it having four commodious harbours, and abounding 

with corn, paſture, rabbits, and fuel. 
FETLOR, or FESLAR, is five miles in length, and only re- 

markable for the ruins of ſome watch-towers, which the natives - 

call Pits houſes. Theſe are from twenty to thirty feet high, 

twelve broad, and tapering to the top. The entrances are very 

low, the windows long and narrow, the ſtairs .run up between 

the walls, and under them are vaulted cells.. It is evident that 

they were built for watch-towers, or beacons, on the top of 

which the natives made ſignals by lighting a fire when alarmed . . 
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_ FovuLa is about three miles long, and remarkable for a rock 
ſo high that it may be ſeen in Orkney; and is ſuppoſed by ſome 
writers to have been the Ultima 7 hule of the ancients. 
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SECF-TON . n 


The HEBRIẽODES, or WESTERN-ISLES, with a 
particular Deſcription of St. K1LDA. 
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HE Weſtern-Iſlands were by the ancients called Ebudæ 

and Hebrides, and have been computed at 3oo in number. 

No country abounds more with the neceſſaries of life, they 
having fleſh and fiſh in prodigious plenty. Their cattle of all 
ſorts, as cows, ſheep, hogs, and goats, are exceedingly nu- 
merous and prolific, ſmall indeed, as are their horſes, but of a 
delicious talte, as are their deer, which freely range on the 
mountains. The natives ſalt their beef in cow-hides, which  —_ | 
they think contribute to preſerve it, and give it a better taſte ' 4 Wait 
than caſks ; they ſend a great deal of it to Glaſgow, where it is Fm 
barrelled up and exported to the Weſt-Indies. | 17 
Here are large eagles and hawks, which are very deſtructive | | 
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with them for tame and wild fowl, as pheaſants, moor-fowl, - | | 
ſwans, tarmagans, plovers, pigeons, with many ſorts extremely 14 
beautiful, which are rare, or utterly unknown elſewhere; among 
the latter is a fowl called colk, ſomewhat leſs than a gooſe, that 
has beautiful feathers, or rather down, of various colours ; it 1 
has a tuft on its head, and its tail is longer than that of a houſe- „ ij 
cock. There is another named gawlin, which is ſomewhat leſs * : | 
than a duck, and is faid to ſing always before good weather ; 9M 
and ſome of the Highland pipers have formed an agreeable tune 
of its notes. Another, called a rain gooſe, is ſaid always to 
make a doleful noiſe before rain. Another extraordinary bird 
is called the Bithop of Carara, it is as large as a gooſe, and has 
a white ſpot on its breaſt, is party-coloured, and its fat is uſed 
by the natives againſt the ſciatica, Another bird is called 
ſcreachanaitin, which ſhrieks moſt hideouſly ; it is as big as a 
large mull, but longer in the body, of-a bluiſh colour, and its 
bill of a carnation ; it is obſerved to be extremely fond of its 
mate, for when either the cock or hen is killed, the other makes 
a lamentable noiſe about the place for eight or ten days after. 
A bird called ſaſkidor, about the ſize of a ſea-mew, flies very 
ſwiftly after other birds, forcing them to drop their food, which 
it catches before it falls to the ground. | . 

Theſe birds are very common in moſt of the Weſtern-Iſlands, 
particularly in thoſe we are going to deſcribe. 

The principal of thoſe properly called the Weſtern-Iſlands, 
are a range of narrow iſlands, extending from North to South, 
namely, 3 and Harris, already deſcribed, as making a part 
of Roſsſhire in Scotland, and Viſt, which is divided into North 
and South, and behind them, further to the Weſt, the iſle of 
St. Kilda, which though ſmaller than the others, merits a more 
particular deſcription. 8 | 

V1sT, which lies to the South of Harris, is a long flip indented 
with ſeveral bays. North-Viſt is nine miles in length from 
North to South ; it is in part mountainous and heathy, yet 
ſerves for paſturage; but the Weſt-ſide being plain and arable, 
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dance of cows and ſheep. This, with the iſland of Benbecula 
and South-Viſt, are by ſome geographers eſteemed one iſland, 
becauſe at low water there is an 5 paſſage from one to the 
other, either upon dry ſands or by wading; and together they 
are about thirty-three miles in length, and contain ſuch a mul- 
titude of freſh-water Jakes, bays, and iſlands, that it is ſaid to 
be impoſſible to number them, and moſt of the lakes abound 
with fowl and fiſh. North-Viſt has an excellent Harbour on the 
South-Eaſt ſide in a bay called Lochmaddy, famous for a great 
fiſhery of cod and ling, and where fuch quantities have been 
taken, that 400 veifels have been laden with them in one ſeaſon, 
NorTH-VisT is ſeparated from a little iſland named Ben- 
becula on the South by ſeveral rocks, and a channel about three 
miles broad. This ſmall iſland is only three miles long, and 
the ſame broad; but has a harbour ſor mall veſſels, and ſeveral 
; 6 N | . freſh» 
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improvement ſufficiently encouraged ; but al 
._ cultivated lie very compactly together within the precincts 
of the village in which the whole community dwells. In the 
lower grounds are many excellent plots of graſs, which are in 
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5 freſh-water lakes, well ſtocked with fiſh and fowl ;" but in its 
N ba 0 are ſeveral dangerous iſlands. 


oUTH-V1sST is ſeparated from Benbecula by a channel, which 


though two miles broad, is at 'ebb not above knee- deep. It is 


e now come to ST, KI DA, a little iſland that may be 


» 


ranked among the greateſt curioſities of the Britiſh empire; and 
therefore; . notwithſtanding its ſmall. extent, deſerves particular 

notice, on account of the genius of its inhabitants, their manners 

And cuſtoms, and the conſtitution of their little common-wealth. 


All the territories belonging to the inhabitants of St. Kilda are 


. no more than three ſmall iſlands, and five naked rocks. The 
principal iſland, together with the reſt, is ſituated in about fifty- 


eight degrees thirty minutes North latitude, eighteen leagues to 


the Welt of North-Viſt, juſt deſcribed. The length of the 


whole iſland is not much more than nine miles, and its breadth 


does not much exceed ſix. It is encompaſſed by an inacceſlible 


barrier of rocks, two places excepted, one to the North-Weſt, 
and the other to the North-Eaſt. The latter has a large bay, 
formed by two promontories, the firſt extending from the 
North-Eaſt-ſide of the iſtand, and the other from the South. 


Phe hand of nature has divided this iſland into four diſtin. 
parts by mountains, which on the ſea-ſide are faced with fright- 
ful precipices ; particularly that which riſes gradually from the 
ti of the bay, and may not improperly be called the Britiſn 


hea | 
Teneriffe. Its top in a clear day commands a proſpect of land 


and ſea above 140 miles in length. On the North-ſide it hangs | 
over the deep in a moſt frightfnl manner; Where a view of it 


from the ſea fills a man with aſtoniſhment, and a look. over it 
from above ſtrikes him with horror; yet a St. Kildian will 
ſtand or fit on the very brink of this ſtupendous precipice with 


the moſt careleſs indifference ; though its perpendicular height 
is no leſs than 1800 yards. 


I be ground of St. Kilda, like the greateſt part oi that of the 


Highlands, is much better calculated for paſture than tillage ;. 
and all the arable land ſcarcely, exceeds eighty acres ; but a 


reat deal more might be added, was _— 3 the ſpirit 0 
the lands already 


ſome places intermixed with a beautiful variety of the richeſt 
plants, on which the cattle feed luxuriantly during the ſummer 


fſeaſon; in return for which they yield more than an ordinary 
quantity of milk. All the arable l 
.. equal plots, and each of theſe is encloſed by the ſtones picked 


and 1s divided into many un- 


out of. the land ; theſe boundaries are eſteemed ſacred, and have 
been kept up for many ages; whence it would be impoſſible 
for a St. Kildian, however cunning or avaricious, to encroach 


on his neighbour's farm. Every inch of ground within theſe | 
encloſures 1s cultivated, which they perform in the following 


manner : after turning up the ground with a ſpade, they rake 


or harrow it very carefully, picking out every ſtone, every 


noxious root or weed that falls in their way, and pound to duſt 
every clod with a mallet. They then 72 their little fields, 
{trew them over with a manure of turf and peat aſhes, and 
having harrowed them over again, leave them, to ſpeak in their 
own ſtyle, in the hands of Providence, with a firm perſuaſion 


| that their honeſt induſtry will be amply rewarded. 


Lomas this iſland is ſituated. ſo far North, the harveſt is 


commonly over before the beginning of September; and ſhouid 
it fall out otherwiſe, the whole crop would be almoſt deſtroyed 


by the equinoctial ſtorms, which, with the exceffive quantity of 


rain that n throughout feven or eight months in the 


year, are the moſt diſadvantageous circumſtances of their ſituation. 
\ Thus they raiſe their oats, and their barley, which is larger 
than any other of the Weſtern-Iſlands: but they have not one 


i tree in all the iſland. Their horſes and cows, though very ſmall, 
are alſo ſomewhat larger than in the adjacent iſlands. | 


The St. Kildians owe a great part of their felicity to their 
ſheep and wild fowl. They have conſiderable flocks of ſheep, 
which are all of the ſmalleſt kind, and their wool is ſhort and 
coarſe. Every one of them has two horns, and many of them four. 

The wild fowl appear here in innumerable flocks, and in 


ſummer time ſeveral of the rocks are totally covered with Solan 
© geeſe and other fowls, and appear at a diſtance like ſo many 
mountains covered with ſnow, TS. | i 


Another ſea-fowl highly eſteemed in this iſland, is the fulmer; 


- which, the inhabitants ſay, furniſhes oil.for the lamp, down for 
the bed, the moſt ſalubrious food, and the moſt efficacious 
ointment for healing wounds. It is of the ſize of an ordinary 


barn-door fowl, but its legs and wings are much longer. 


The third ſpecies are the lavie, which being the-carlieſt viſi- 
tants in February, no ſooner appear, than the moſt conſiderable 
perſons in this ſtate aſſemble together to congratulate each other 
on ſeèeing theſe harbingers of plenty and happineſs, and to di- 


vide the people into parties made up of the ableſt fowlers. The 


- twenty-one. miles in length, and three or four miles in breadth- 

the Eaſt- ſide is mountainous; but the Weſt, being level, bears 

good crops of barley, oats, and rye, and abounds with cattle. 

. The natives live to a very great age, and ſpeak the Erſe tongue 
e e : i 5 1 | 


ONCE TIE WE IEC 


1 1 ne 


THE NEW and COMPLETE 
1 fowl builds no neſt, and like ſeveral other ſpecies of Water-fowl, 
lays but one egg, which ſhe fixes in ſo nice a manner, that if 


in the night, when t 


2. caught and diſpatched. We 5 | 
9 > ave alſo a great number of puffins; and frequently a 


» 8 


once touched, it is impoſſible to fix it in the ſame place again. 


Theſe birds are caught N down men with ropes into 


the ſhelves of the rocks, each having a broad piece of linen, or 

ſymething remarkably white, fixed on his breaſt. This is done 

bird miſtaking an object ſo conſpicuous 

for a part of the rock, endeavours to cling to it, and is immedi. 

hey have numb. 

large ſea- gull, which is deteſted by every St Kildian, it deſtroy. 

ing all the eggs that fall in its way, very often the young fowl, 

and ſometimes the weakeſt of the old. ths 
Among the 

with herons, curlews, plovers, pigeons, ſtarlings, larks, wrens, 

and #parrows. - ' 9 0 | . 
Every one of the natives of St. Kilda who is poſſeſſed of a 


bit of land there, has a proportionable ſhare of the rocks in 


which the fowls hatch. he diviſions are made with ſingular 
exactneſs, and the ſmalleſt encroachment on a St. Kildian's pro- 
pry in.theſe rocks, is by an ancient cuſtom ſeverely puniſhed. 


inhabitants of a town. or city, their houſes being built in regular 


rows forming a ſtreet ; theſe habitations are built with ſtone | 


without either lime or mortar, from eight to nine feet high. 
All their dwellings are divided into two apartments by partition 
walls. In the diviſion next the door, which is much the 
largeſt, they have their gattle ſtalled during the winter ſeaſon ; 
the other ſerves for kitchen and bed-chamber. There are alſo a 
prodgious number of little cells diſperſed over the iſland ; theſe 
_ 8 ſtones, and in them they ſecure their eggs and 
wild fowl. 3 | 


The men are ſtout and hardy, ſhort, thick, and clumſey ; but 
are remarkably ſtrong, will carry heavy burthens, and tug at the 


oar for many hours, with an almoſt undiminiſhed vigour: but 
the women are moſtly handſome ; their complexions are freſh 
and lively, and their features fine and regular. 


The clothing of the people is quite coarſe, "arid made for 


warmth. All the colours known among them, till of late, 


were black, white, grey, and brown, the natural colours of their 


ſheep; and yellow was their only artificial one. All the linen 


manufactured among them is a mere trifle, and extremely coarſe ; 


one holiday ſhirt will fatisfy the. ambition of the greateſt beau 


among them; and what they wear next their ſkin, on ordinary 
occaſions, is made of wool. 


The weavers are but indifferent 


' workmen. Every man is the tailor and ſhoe-maker of his own 


lavie in ze reſembles a duck, though it is rather longer. This 


family: all the leather in the iſland, and thoſe neareſt to it, is 

tanned with the tormentil root, and done to great perfection. 
The St. Kildians ſpeak a corrupt dialect of the Gaulic, with 

a little mixture of the Norwegian: their manner of pronouncing 


is very ſingular, for every man, woman, and child, has an un- 


conquerable liſping. | wy | 
heſe people are extremely fond of muſic, whether vocal or 


inſtrumental ; to a bad violin indifferently played they will danc 5 


with rapture, and even the old women will bear a part in theſe 
aſſemblies. 5 | | 
They all in general poſſeſs the virtue of, hoſpitality in an emi- 
nent degree, and behave with the utmoſt generoſity, humanity, 
and reſpe&, to the ſtrangers who come among them, 
It appears that Chriſtianity was very early introduced. into this 


iſland. The largeſt church was dedicated to Chriſt, and called 
his temple. It was built of ſtone without any cement. It is 


twenty-four feet in length, and its breadth fourteen. This was 
in former times the principal place of worſhip in the iſland, and 
here they continue to bury their dead. At the diſtance of a 
mile from the village is a chapel, which has an altar within, and 


ſome monkiſh cells without. The people have for ſome time 


been Proteſtants of the church of Scotland, and a miniſter from 
thence is ſent thither. They are devout, and attend divine 
worſhip regularly every Sunday ; but, with all their virtues, make 
no ſcruple of lying, and uſing all the arts of cunning to deceive 
the ſteward, when he makes them his annual viſit to receive a 
heavy tax they are obliged to pay him in proportion to the ſtock of 


various kinds they poſſeſs; and, among other things, every ſecond 


he lamb, every ſeventh fleece, and every ſeventh the lamb. 

The preſent proprietor is a gentleman named Norman Macleod, 
whoſe anceſtors have poſſeſſed the iſland for at leaſt 200 years. 
He has given a leaſe of this iſland, and of every thing belonging 
to it, to a cadet of his own family, for the yearly rent of about 
eleven pounds ſterling, This is the perſon called the ſteward, 
who before this, or his own rent can be made effectual, muſt be 
at the annual expence of fitting out a large Highland boat, to 
bring his grain, teathers, or any other perquiſites that fall to his 
ſhare, or any commodities he buys from the people, to Harris, 
where he generally reſides. ERS 21 

To conclude the moral character of theſe people; being at a 
diſtance from the ſeat of juſtice, they are abſolute ſtrangers ta 
the chicanery and delay of the law. And though they are igno- 


rant, and fo illiterate, that few of them can read, they firmly 


believe the exiſtence and providence of a Supreme Being, the 
immortality .of the human ſoul, the obligations of morality, 
righteouſneſs, and temperance. | _ © 
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SECTION 1. 
OY Of IRELAND 7 General. 


Its Situation, Extent, Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers, 
d and Lakes, 
H IS is a large, and in general a fertile iſland, ſeated to the 


South of the little iſles juſt deſcribed; to the Weſt of 
England and Scotland, from which it is divided by St. George's= 


Channel, and a ſtraight about fifteen miles broad, which ſeparates 


it from part of Scotland: it has the mouth of St. George's- 
Channel on the South'; and the great Atlantic-Ocean, which 
lies between it and the frozen region of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, or New-Britain, in North-America, on the Weſt. 
It is ſeated between the fifth degree twenty-five minutes and the 
tenth degree thirty-ſeven minutes Welt longitude from London, 


and between the fifty-firlt degree ſixteen minutes and the fifty- 


fifth degree fifteen minutes North latitude, or between the mid- 


dle parallel of the eighth'clime, where the longeſt day is ſixteen 


hours and a half, and the twenty-fourth parallel, or the end 
of the tenth clime, where the longeſt day is ſeventeen hours and 
a half. Its extent is two hundred and eighty-five miles from 
Fairhead, the North point of Antrim, to Mifſenhead, the South 

oint of Cork, which is its greateſt length; but it is much 
indented on the South-Eaſt by St. George's-Channel ; and on the 
Weſt and North by the Atlantic-Ocean, which renders its length 


very unequal. The greateſt breadth, which is from the Eaſt 


part of Down to the Weſt part of Mayo, is an hundred and 
ſixty miles; but in the middle, from Dublin on the Eaſt, to the 
Weſt of Galway, it is only an hundred and forty-ſix. It 
is computed to contain 11,067,712 Iriſh plantation acres, which 
amount to 17,927,864 Engliſh ſtatute acres. - The proportion 
which it is ſuppoſed to bear to England and Wales is as 
18 to go. It probably takes its name from a Phoenician or 
Gallic term, ſignifying the furtheſt habitation Weſtward. 

The air is much the ſame with thoſe parts of England that lie 
under the ſame parallel; only in ſome parts it is more groſs and 
unhealthy, eſpecially to ſtrangers, on account of its many Jakes, 
bogs and marſhes. | | 


n general it is a level country, watered by many lakes and 


_ rivers, and the ſoil is in moſt places very good and fruitful : even 


thoſe where the bogs have been drained are good meadow ground. 


Their paſtures feed prodigious numbers of cattle ; but in ſeveral 


% 


| _—_ they are not ſo large.as in England, on which a bounty has 


ong been given for the importation of Engliſh bulls, and large 
Indeed, the far 
greater part of the land is uſed for grazing, whence they are 
enabled to ſupply the ſhips of all the European nations, particu- 
larly the Engliſh and Dutch, with beef and butter; but advan- 
tageous as this trade is, it is carried to an exceſs that is very pre- 
Judicial to Ireland, as it cauſes agriculture to be negleCted, 
which would employ many more hands, and prevent their being 


frequently obliged to purchaſe great quantities of corn from 


England ; from whence it is alſo not uncommon to purchaſe ſhip 
loads of potatoes, which in many places ſupply the want of 
bread. They alſo raiſe flax and hemp; and the gardens of Ire- 
land produce all the fruits and vegetables fit for the kitchen, 
that are to be found in Great-Britain, though fine fruit is dearer 
there than in England. * 

Ireland is remarkable for breeding and nouriſhing no venomous 
creatures. 


It ought not to be omitted, now we are treating on the 


ſoil, that there are ſome bogs in this country ſo deep, as entirely 
to iwallow up a man and horſe, who fink in unknown depth, 
though they are covered with turf which ſeems to promiſe ſolid 
ground ; however, roads have been made for horſes and carriages 
over theſe dreadful bogs, by ranging rows of faggots faſtened 
together, and covered with earth, which form a kind of bridge 
that ſhakes under the feet of the paſſengers. There are other bogs 
that have too ſtrong a cruſt of turf to be eaſily broken, and are 
conſtantly paſſed in ſafety, though they ſhake and quiver at every 
ſtep of the foot. | | ; 

The turf which grows upon many of the bogs is taken off, 


dried, and ſold for fuel; and is of great uſe where coals are 


ſcarce. There are, however, ſeveral pits of excellent coals, and 
navigable canals are forming in order to convey it by ſea to 


Dublin, and all the other towns on the coalt. This country 


| has likewiſe quarries of ſeveral kinds of beautiful marble ; alſo | 
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The Kingdom of Ireland. 


V. 


free-ſtone, a beautiful kind of hard white ſtone fit for building, 
full of ſhining particles which glitter in the ſun, and {late ; 
with mines of copper and iron. | | 15 
The principal rivers of Ireland are the following: | 
The Shannon, which riſes in Loch-Allen, in the province of 
Connaught, which is divided from Leinſter and Munſter, and 
running from North to South, after forming ſeveral lakes, turns 
to the Weſt and falls into the Atlantic-Ocean, after a courſe 
of one hundred and forty-five miles. This river is in moſt parts 
wide and deep, and has within it ſeveral fine and fruitful iſlands, 
with a fertile ſoil on both its banks ; but it is not navigable 
above fifty miles for ſhips, on account of a cataract. 
'The Suir, the Neor, and the Barrow, riſe from branches of 


a mountain called Slieu-Bloom. The Suir has its ſource in the 


branch called Bein-Duffe, in the county of Tipperary, and 


dee firſt a South-Eaſt, and then a Southerly courſe for 
upwar 
the Eaſt, and at length unites its ſtream with the Neor and 


ds of forty miles, it turns to the North, and afterwards to 


the Barrow. | 
The Neor riſes out of the ſame branch, and taking a South- 
Eaſt courſe, unites its ſtream with the Barrow. 


The Barrow riſes out of the fame mountain in Queen's Coun- 
ty, and after taking a Northerly courſe, returns to the South, and 


before it arrives at Roſs is joined by the Neor, from whence it 
continues a Southerly courſe under the name of the river Roſs, 
and being joined by the Suir, they all loſe themſelves in the fea 
at the mouth of the harbour of Waterford. | 
The Black-Water, ſometimes called the Broad-W ater, riſes out 


of a mountain in the county of Kerry, from whence being ſwelled 


by many ſtreams, it takes firſt a Southerly, and then an Eaſterly 
courſe, till at length turning ſuddenly to the South, it purſues 
that courſe till it falls into the bay at Youghall. There are ſeve- 
ral other rivers in Ireland called the Black- Water, one of which 
falls into the Boyne, another into the Shannon, and another in 
the county of Wexford, which falls into the ſea. | 


The river Band, famous for its pearl-fiſhery, but more ſo for 


its ſalmon, ariſes from the mountains in the county of Down, 


from whence it flows Northward, and after a courſe of about 


thirty miles, falls into the lake called Lough-Neagh, and paſling 
through it, continues its courſe to the North, dividing the coun- 


ties of Antrim and Londonderry, and falls into the ſea a little to 
the North-Weſt of Colerain. 


The Lee riſes out of a lake in the county of Cork, and 


taking an Eaſterly courſe of about twenty-ſix miles, is enlarged 
by its receiving ſeveral rivers and rivulets, till at length paſſing by 
Cork, it diſcharges itſelf into the ſea. | 
The Liffey is only remarkable for having the metropolis 
of the kingdom ſeated on its banks, it being otherwiſe an incon- 
ſiderable ſtream. It riſes in the county of Wicklow, and making 
a circling courſe through that county and the counties of Kildare 


and Dublin, diſcharges itſelf into Dublin-Bay, a little below 


that city; it being navigable for barges no higher than the tide 
reaches. What 1s called the Liffey in Dublin, is properly a 
creek of the bay into which the little river Liffey runs, and 
which a mile above Dublin reſembles the New River near 
London. | 

The Boyne is a much more conſiderable river; it riſes in 
the King's County, 1s famous for its excellent ſalmon, and falls 
into the ſea at Drogheda, 

In Ireland are more lakes, or, as they were formerly called, 
loughs, than perhaps in any other country of the ſame extent; 


and theſe abound more in the provinces of Ulſter and Connaught, 


than in any other part of the kingdom. They are properly 


ranked under two denominations ; freſh-water lakes, which have 


no acceſs of the tide or mixture of the ſea, and ſalt lakes, into 
which the tide flows twice a day, and may more properly be called 
inlets of the ſca. | 

Of the freſh-water lakes, one of the moſt extraordinary is 
Lough-Lene, in the county of Kerry, which is remarkable for its 
ſingular beauties. It is about fix miles in length, and, at a me- 
dium, near half as much in breadth; and is interſperſed with a 
variety of beautiful iſlands, many of them rich in herbage, and 
well inhabited, Eagles and ofprays are here in great numbers, 
and the iflands and rocks in and around the lake are adorned 
with groves of the arbutus, which for the greateſt part of the 
year, bears a ſcarlet fruit, like the ſtrawberry, with bloſſoms, 
leaves, and berries, green or yellow, according to the different 
ſtages of their approach to ripeneſs, The trunks: of theſe trees 
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are frequently four ſeet and an half in circumference, and: nine p1-endowments, and are clumſy ard ill-ſhaped. The men are bold 
or ten yards Righ. In ſhort, the beauties of this lake are not to [| hardy, and far from being deficient in true bravery and manls 
be deſcribed, or ſeen without rapture. II courage: but thoſe who are well-bred have an affured addrels 4 
Lough - Erne and Lag - Neagh are by much the largeſt lakes in || fluency of ſpeech, and a flow of compliments, eſpecially when 
Ireland. The former is divided into two branches, the upper and [| in the company of the ladies, that is not eafily acquired by 
lower, which are ſeparated by the water being contracted into [| the more bathful Engliſh ; who are too apt to want that graceful 
the compaſs of a conſiderable river for ſome miles, after which I aſſurance which is neceſſary to ſet their own merit in a. Proper 
enlarging itſelf, it forms the lower Jake. This lough, in both | light. It will not be doing injuſtice to the character of the Iriſh 
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its branches, takes its courſe thedugh the whole length of the | 
county of Fermannagh, from the South-Eaſt paint to the North- 


Weſt, dividing it almoſt into two equal parts, extending about | 
th, but of an unequal breadth. It is diverſt- I ranks are particularly remarkable for their hoſpitality. However, 


| thirty miles in leng n. 
. fieck with ſo many little pleaſant fertile iſlands, that they are ſaid || the morals of children are leſs attended to in their education, than 
25 to amount to about four hundred, moſt of them well wooded; J they generally are in thoſe af peqple of the middle rank in Eng- 
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ſeveral of them inhabited by huſbandmen, and others covered 
with cattle. It likewife abounds with a great variety of fiſh, as I too often ſuffered to take root in their ductile minds; thoſe 


Ike of a prodigious ſize, 1 roach, eels, and trout ;.[| at leaſt of the lower claſs have been frequently charged with 
| but it is chiefly valued for its ſalmon, which are caught in great 4 
draughts by nets, in the river which flows out of the lake, the 
fiſhing. of which is valued at five hundred pounds a year. I] the meaner trades, if any thing be miſſing, for the maſter to 
- _ Lough-Neagh is ſomewhat of an oval form, but indented || make each of his journeymen ſwear that he has not taken it, by 
on every ſide. It is eſteemed the largeſt lake in Ireland, and is 
exceeded by few in Europe; it being twenty miles long from the || fellow, when ſeverely lectured by his wife, to take up his maſ- 
North-Weſt point tothe South-Eaſf, near fifteen miles from the 
North - Eaſt to the South-Weſt, and ten or twelve broad at a me- 
dium. Within theſe dimenſions is not included a ſmall lake |] jury being rendered familiar, all idea of the awful ſolemnity of 
called Lough-Bog, or the Little-Lake, which is joined to the || an oath is entirely loit, and the unkappy wretch is prepared, for 
North-Weſt end by a narrow channel, and is four miles long, || the ſake of the ſmalleſt profit, to practiſe in a court of judicature 
and as many broad. Lough-Neagh communicates its benefits to 
ive ſeveral counties, Armagh, Tyrone, Londonderry, Antrim, 
and Down; the latter of 8 it only touches by a ſmall point |] humanity, virtue, and honour. * . | | 
on the South-Eaſt ſide: it receives fix conſiderable rivers, four [ The rich have been reproached for want of genius, ant 
of leſſer note, and ſeveral brooks; yet has but one narrow outlet | 
to diſcharge this great flux of water. This lake is remarkable ers; but theſe aſperſions are very unjuſt, ſince Ireland has pro- 
for its ſalutary effects in curing ulcers and running ſores on thoſe duced many perſons whoſe genius and learning would have done 
5 who bathe in it; and for $i vs the wood which lies in it with II honour to any nation: among which are the learned. Dr. James 
tone. On the ſhores of this lake have been found a variety of || Uſher ; that great philoſopher, the honourable Mr. Robert Boyle; 
JO beautiful pebbles, cryſtals, cornelians, and agates. It alſo abounds | 
WY with [fiſh of various kinds, in innumerable quantities, and of J Earls of Orrery; Mr. Molineux, the friend of the great Mr, 

. a large ſize. It is particularly remarkable for two forts of trouts, || Locke; Sir Richard Steele, Dean Swift, Dean Parnell, Con- 
one called the dologhan, which is ſaid to be from. fourteen I greve, cc. os 1 | | 
to eighteen inches in length, which it never exceeds, and always [| Many writers of learning and genius, natives of this kingdom, 

' ſpawns in the rivers that ſupply the lake; the other is called the might be enumerated, viz. The learned Dr. Thomas Leland, 

bodach, or churl, ſome of which have been taken that weigh || from whom the public have, not many years ſince, received a 
5 5 thirty ppundss. 1 Il copious and valuable hiſtory of Ireland; and the ingenious Dr. 
Fes | There are a conſiderable number of ſuch lakes as: may more |] Goldſmith, whoſe poetical talents and extenſive literature placed 
8 properly be called inlets of the ſea; among theſe are, him high in the republic of letters ; together with many others 
Loch- Foyle, a large oval lake, about fourteen miles long, and J that refle& a credit on their country to this day. 
from ſix to eight miles broad, in which the ſea flows by a channel I The ancient habit of. the Triſh was a doublet and cloſe breeches, 
not much more than a mile over.. | 8 over which they wore a frize cloak, with a fringed or ſhaggy bor- 
The lake of Strangford, in the county of Down, which ex- I der, The women wore-a kind of mantle, or blanket called 
_ tends from Newtown in the North to Strangford in the South, I a caddah, over their head and ſhoulders, and underneath a long 
about thirteen Iriſh miles; and in ſome places it is three, in own ; and both men and women had a kind of ſhoe without a 
others four, and in others five miles broad. There are diſperſed eel, made of half tanned leather, called a brogue : but at pre- 
in it fifty-four iſlands, ſmall and great, ſome known by particular || ſent all ſorts of perſons conform to the Engliſh dreſs, exeept in 
names, others nameleſs. On the ſide of it, near the coaſt of the, the brogue, which is worn by the poor in the country, and ſoime- = 
" barony of Dufferin, is a group of ſmall iſlands called the Scatte- || times the caddah. But it is very common for the loweſt of the 
ric-Iſſands, ſome of which are noted for reſtoring and fattening |{ people to-wear neither ſhoes of any ſort, nor ſtockings, except 
diſtempered horſes; others are ſtocked with rabbits, and to others when they are dreſſed on, Sundays or holidays; particularly when 
| reſort a multitude of ſwans, wild-geeſe, widgeon, teal, and four I they travel, on foot, they ally walk without their ſhoes and 
or five ſorts of divers. ; | | II ſtockings, which they put on before they enter any town, and 
There is perhaps no country in the world that abounds more I pulling them off when they have left it, put them in their pocket. 
with ſpacious and commodious harbours than Ireland; yet there This they allege keeps their feet cool, and prevents their loſing 
are few countries to which leſs benefits ariſe from trade; but | their time by picking their way through the dirt, or going round 
theſe harbours will be mentioned in treating of the feveral Pro- to eſcape cro ing a rivulet. 5 1 | 


The Triſh tongue bears ſome affinity to the Welſh and Erſe; 


vinces and counties of this kingdom. Abe 
F g | | NS and all three are ſuppoſed by ſome to be only different dialects of 
SECTION II. | I the ſame language, more particularly the firit and the laſt. Some 


of the Iriſh characters are very different from ours; however, 


| T he Perſons, Characters, Habits, Genius, Temper, { very few of thoſe who ſpeak the Bae fluently, are able 
1/4 Dreſs, | Religion, Government, and Mani facturer _ » Enalith or even to read it. Bu ineſs is principally tranſ- 
| of the Iniſh; with a ſport View of the Hiſtory || The eſtabliſhed religion in Ireland is the ſame as in England. 
OI Sts 2K - |} The church is under the government of four archbilhops, 


of that Country. 

he ok | | | | namely, the Archbiſhop of Armagh, who has the title of Primate 
VH E inhabitants of Ireland may be ſaid to be compoſed || of all Ireland; the Archbiſhop of Dublin, who is ſtyled Primate 
1 of three diſtin claſſes of people. The original natives of Ireland; and thoſe of Cathel and Tuam. Under theſe tour 
compoſe the moſt indigent and illiterate part of the community; I archbiſhops are eighteen biſhops ; namely, under Armagh are 

' theſe lead a life of ſevere dependence on their ſuperiors. _ Emi- || the . Biſhops of Meath, Clogher, Down, Kilmore, - Dromore,. | 
grants from Scotland have made ſuch numerous ſettlements here, |} Raphoe, and Derry. Under the Archbiſhop of Dublin, the Biſhops 
as to form the next diviſion; theſe chiefly inhabit the Northern of Kildare, Offory, and Ferns. Under the Archbiſhop of Caſhel, 
parts of the kingdom; between whom and the old Iriſh a . the Biſhops of Limerick, Waterford, Cork, Cloyne, and Killa: 
deeply- roqted diſaffection ſtill ſubſiſts, on account of the tenacity |} loe. Under the Archbiſhop: of Tuam, Elphin, Clonfert, yl 
of each to their icular religious perſuaſions and hereditary || Killala. Theſe ſeveral prelates have their deans, and other dig- 


manners The third and moſt conſiderable claſs is compoſed || nitaries, except Meath, which has neither dean, chapter, nor 

of the deſcendants of the Engliſh ; theſe occupy the Eaſtern |} cathedral ;- but the archdeacon is the head officer of the diocele, 

coaſt, and are very numerous in the commercial diſtricts, ſuch as |} the affairs of which are tranſacted by a ſynod in the nature of 3 

Dublin, Waterford, and Cork; and among them are to be found |] chapter, who have a common ſeal, which, by a vote of the ma- 
the beſt cultivated underſtandings and liberal manners. | jority, is annually lodged in the hands of one of the body. 


(j 


The Iriſh are in general a ſtrong-bodied, nimble, active people; Diſſenters of all denominations are tolerated in Ireland, parti- 
many of both ſexes are tall, handſome, and genteel; but this is | cularly -Preſbyterians, Independants, Baptiſts, and Quakers 
far from being a charaQerittic of that nation, ſince a {till greater |} But the far more numerous body are the Papiſts, "who have then 

I 


number here, as in other countries, are deficient in theſe natural |] biſhops and other dignitaries like the eſtabliſhed church; ” 
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C0000 
geither they, nor the Inferior clergy of that communion, have 
any. other- revenues than the voluntary contributions of the Jaity, 
It is ſuppoſed that thronghout'Ireland.there, are about eight Pa- 
piſts 6 one Proteſtant ; but in the capital the diſproportion 
is only as four to one. WIGS 13 ABEL e . ! 
For the promotion of learning in Ireland, there is one univer- 
ty, and ſeveral free-[chools erected for the education of youth; 
and for, promoting the principles of real Chriſtianity among the 


ogg Popiſh natives of Ireland, and inuring them from infancy to | 


3 ndultry and obedience to their ſovereign, is inſtitnted the In- 
' corporated, Society for promoting Englith Proteſtant Working- 
chene This inſtitution bids the faireſt for leſſening the number 


* 


of Papiſts, and conſequently of increaſing induſtrious and loyal 
fubjedis 
the 


: 


ignorant natives has been found very hurtful to govern- 


ment, by. enticing: them to paſs over into the ſervice of France 


ar Spain, who readily receive them, and, particularly the former, 
21 the moſt uſeful infantry in their pay. : 


Although Ireland is ſubject to the Britiſh crown, it is ſtill || The hiſto 


a diſtinct, although a ſubordinate kingdom, governed in general 
by the laws of England, which were received after Henry IT. 
had reduced the kingdom, and {worn to at the council of Leſ- 
more. This dependence of Ireland on Great-Britain has been 


of George I. paſſed an act by which the kingdom of Ireland 
is declared * dependent upon, and ſubordinate to the imperial 
on of Great- Britain, and that the King's Majeſty, with the 


conſent of the Lords and Commons of Great-Britain in parlia- 
ment, hath power to bind the people of Ireland.“ 


The power of the lord-lieutenant, who repreſents the king. 
may be in ſome meaſure reſtrained, or enlarged, according to the | 


king's pleaſure, or the exigencies of the times. - On his entering 
upon this honourable office, his letters patent are publicly read in 
the council chamber; and having taken the uſual oath before the 

' Jord-chancellor,' the ſword, which is to be carried before him, is 
delivered into his hands, and he is ſeated in the chair of ſtate, at- 


tended by the lord-chancellor,.the members of the privy-conncil, | 


the peers and nobles, the king at arms, a ſergeant at mace, and 
other officers of ſtate; and he never appears publicly without 
being attended by a body of horſe-guards. Hence with reſpect 
to his authority, his train and ſplendour, there is no viceroy 


in Chriſtendom that comes nearer the grandeur and majeſty of a 
king. He has a council compoſed of the great officers: of 


the crown, namely, the chancellor, treaſurer, and ſuch of the 
archbiſhops, earls, biſhops, barons, judges, and gentlemen, as 
his majeſty is pleaſed to appoint. 1 

The parliament here as well 
court, which is convened by the king's writ. The laws are 
made in Ireland by the houſes of lords and commons, after 


which they are ſent to England for the royal approbation; when, 
if approved by his majeſty and council, they paſs the great | 


ſeal of England, and are returned. Thus the two houfes of 
arliament make laws which bind the kingdom; 'raiſe taxes 
* the ſupport of government, and for the maintenance of an 
army of twelve thouſand men, who are placed in barracks in 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom. The Houſe of Lords conſiſts of 
the four archbiſhops, thirty-five earls, forty-five viſcounts, eigh- 
teen biſhops, and thirty-five barons; and the Houſe of Commons 
of three hundred members. {7 | 
For the regular diſtribution of juſtice there are alſo in Ireland, 
as well as in England, four terms held annually for the deciſion 


8. cauſes; and four courts of juſtice, the Chancery, King's 


nch, Common-Pleas, and Exchequer. In the firſt the king's 
Chancellor and keeper of the great ſeal alone preſides; but in the 
courts of King's-Bench and Common-Pleas, are three judges in 
each ; and in the Exchequer, a treaſurer, chancellor, and three 


barons; and in all of them ſeveral ſubordinate officers. Hgre is 


likewiſe a court of 'Exchequer-chamber for correcting errors 
in the other courts; in which the Ilord-chancellor and Jord-trea- 


ſurer preſide, with other aſſiſtant judges. Here are alſo judges | 


of aſſize and jail-delivery; theſc are thoſe of the ſupreme courts, 
who take their circuits twice a year, in the ſeveral counties, that 
of Dublin excepted, for the trial of priſoners, and ſuits of niſi 
prius between party and party; as alſo a court of admiralty, 
which has juriſdiction in maritime affairs, and is adminiſtered by 
commiſſion from the admiralty of England. 

Beſides theſe there are ſpiritual courts; as the courts of pre- 
rogative, where a commiſſary judges of the eſtates of perſons 
deceaſed, Whether inteſtate or by will Z and in every dioceſe is a 
conſiſtory court, from whence appeals lie to the ſupreme court of 
prerogative, and from thence to a court of ſpecial delegates ap- 
pointed by the king. 6. | — 

There are likewiſe governors of counties, and juſtices of the 
peace, appointed by the king's commiſſion through the ſeveral 
counties, to preſerve the peace in the place where they reſide, and 
| alſo high and petty conttables, and other officers, inſtituted for 

the ſame purpole: but the chief officer of every county is the high 
\ ſheriff, who was formerly choſen in the county-court by the ſuffra- 
ges of the people, but is now nominated by the chief governor. 
he preſent revenue of Ireland is ſuppoſed to be ſomething 
more than half a million ſterling, out of which 70,0001. is 
granted in penſions. Notwithſtanding the complaints made by 
we Jr 9 the numerous penſions with Which their eſtabliſh- 
0. bo. | 


| 


IN E bn, 


The influence which the Romitſh eccleſiaſtics have over II 


| footing on the iſland; By them Dublin, Waterford, 


as in England, 1s the ſupreme | 


q 


4 Deſmond to the Weſt, and includes a part of it. 


— — — — 
ment is charged, and the reſtrictions on their foreign trade, every 
article of general conſfumption is to be procured upon the moſt 
eaſy. terms. Their lands are not encumbered with heavy taxes, 
nor are their exports or imports ſubject to high duties. 
the trade of Ireland is carried on upon the Eaſtern and Northern 

coaſts, particularly at Belfaſt, Londonderry, and other parts 


of the province of Ulſter, which, though the pooreſt ſoil, is next 


to Dublin, and its neighbourhood the moſt improved and flouriſha 


ing part of the kingdom. Here the linen manufacture was eſta- 


bliſhed in the reign of James I. which proved ati eee ſource 


of wealth, notwithſtanding the Scots have of late made great 


progreſs in eſtabliſhing among themſelves the ſame article of 
commerce. rfl 551 | | | 


divided into four provinces, which, beginning at the South; are 


| which extend from one ſea to the other. Some writers divide 


Ireland into five circuits, but thatUivifion is not generally adopted. 
| of Ireland is involved in fable before the Saxo 
| kings of England began to invade that coaſt ; and very feẽ me- 


| morable events are recorded for many centuries afterward: About 


the concluſion of the eigth century the Danes and Normans, or 
55 8 200 as they were called, the E 
recently confirmed by the, Britiſh parliament; which in the reign | 


| aſterlings, made frequent deſcents, and 
at length began to erect places of defence in order to preſerve a 
exford, 


kingdom can only be obſcurely known. It ſeems however that 
ſeveral petty princes ſhared the country. Henry the*Second 
of England began to - meditate the conqueſt of Ireland about 
1168, to effect which he inſtigated Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, 
with ſome other lords, to eſpouſe the cauſe of Dermot M'Mur- 
| rough, King of Leinſter, whoſe oppreſſive tyranny: had cauſed 
him to be driven from his country, and who interceded with 
Henry, then in France, for his aſſiſtance towards re-eſtabliſhing 
himſelf in his kingdom. Theſe lords cauſed the Danes to eva- 
cuate Ireland, who had eſtabliſhed themſelves on. the South-Eaſt 
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| 


| ſatisfied until the Engliſh lords had ſworn fealty to him and his 
heirs, and reſigned into his hands all the Iriſh cities and forts 
| which they had ſubdued. ' In 1172 Henry in perſon paſſed over 
to Ireland with a formidable power, which ſoon procured him to 

be acknowledged lord paramount of Ireland. He proceeded to 
ſettle a civil adminiſtration at Dublin, which conformed very 


his Engliſh nobility with eſtates in Ireland, and eſtabliſhed a 
trading colony, from Briſtol, in the city of Dublin. Ever ſince 
his reign Ireland has continued an appendage to the crown of 
| England, although its loyalty has been more or leſs firm under 
different princes. | | a 


„ BC: | 
f the Province f MUNSTER. 


12 E province of Munſter is bounded on the Eaſt and 
L South-Eaſt by the province of Leinſter and St. George's- 
Channel, on the South and Weſt by the Atlantic-Ocean, and on 


| 


tends an hundred and thirty miles in length from Waterford ha- 
ven in St. George's-Channel to the Weſt point in Kerry; and an 
hundred and twenty in breadth from the North parts of Tippe- 
rary to Baltimore in Cork; but from Baltimore to the North 
arts of Kerry it is only ſixty-eight miles. The circumference, 
including the great windings and turnings, is above ſix hundred 
„„ 0 8 | | 

It is divided into five counties, namely, Cork, Waterford, 
Limerick, Kerry, and Clare, which are ſubdivided into fifty-two 
baronies, containing one archbiſhopric and five biſhoprics, ſeven 
market-towns, eighty pariſhes, and twenty-five boroughs. 

It enjoys a mild; temperate air, and Has many excellent bays, 
havens, and good towns. The ſoil is in ſome parts hilly and 
woody, mixed with wild, ſolitary mountains; but the vallies are 
adorned with pleaſant meadows and corn-fields. * Its principal 
commodities are cattle, wood, wool, and fiſh, eſpecially herrings 
and cad. ; er Ui 

Corx was formerly a kingdom, and contained all the country 
between Liſmore and Brandon-Hills in Kerry, where it faces 
It has Water- 
ford on the Faſt; Kerry and St. George's-Channel on the 


a 


1 Eaſt the Atlantic-Ocean and St. George's-Channel. 


Weſt; on the North Limerick ; and on the- South and South- 
The form 
is very irregular both in length and breadth. 5 

It is divided into fifteen baronies, and is partly woody and 
mountainous, and partly fenny; yet it has many good towns, 
and abounds in fine ri vers and good harbours; the inhabitants are 


| induſtrious, and the county is both rich and populous. A cop- 


per mine has been diſcovered near Cork. This county gives 
the title of Earl to the noble family of Boyle, and ſends twenty- 
ſix members to parliament, namely, two knights for the ſhire, 
and two burgeſſes for each of the following towns: the city of 
Cork, Youghal, Kinſale, Bandon-Bridge, Moyallow, Baltimore, 
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We ſhall conclude this ſeQion with obſerving, that Ireland is 
| Munſter, Leinſter, Connaught, and Ulſter ; the firſt and laſt of 


Limerick, and Cork, were built. Still the internal ſtate of the 


coaſt, and proceeded ' to make themſelves formidable to the 
natives, which excited the jealouſy of King Henry, who was not 


_ to that of England; he likewiſe very liberally rewarded . 


the North by the provinces of Connaught and Leinſter. It ex- - 


Clougwikelty, Shareville,. Caſtlemarty, Middletown, Rathcor- 
| mach, and Doneraile. | 
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It has in particular a good-fiſhery ; but before 


| ſmaller veſſels. come quite up to the quay 


nations in 


miles from Dublin. 
bay, with a light-houſe upon a peninſula, called the Old Head 


ancient and noble family of Talbot. 
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pe principal places in this county ate the following: 
#2 ons e ſea · port, ſeated at the mouth of 
che Broad- Water, is not; very large, but is walled round, and 
- © divided into co parts. a ade 
North, and is the largeſt, has a church withincthe ton, and a 
little abbey without the walls; The lower 


The upper part, which; extends to: the: 
part towards the 
South has another abbey. The convenience of the harbour, its 
good quay, and the fertility of the adjacent country, dra ſo; 
many merchants to it, that the town is pretty _ —— rich. 

ur 182 


bar, which can only be paſſed at high-water. 


| of no great:conſequence. It gives the title of 'Viſcount to the 
OP ys Sriutiny': Cor a Ny 207509 54 44 4 4 * 


Lis NMORx is ſeated on the river Broad-Water. It was formerly | 


' a biſhop's ſeq; and is adorned with the chief feat of the Earl o 


Cork and Burlington, which has a noble 


lington, which has a noble park. But moſt of its 
poſſeſſions: being alienated, it was long ago annexed to the ſee 


of Waterford. 


TALLOW' is ſeated near the borders of Cork, in a fine fruitfu1 J 


' vale, five miles from-Liſmore, and is a handſome, flouriſhin 


town. It ſtands near the river Bride, which being navigable 


from hence to-Youghal, rendets it a place of good trade. 


Cox, a large, populous, and wealthy ei 8 is ſeated on the 
river Toe, in = fi ert Pre forty- five . North lati- 


tude, and in the ſeventh degree thirty minutes Weſt longitude, 
129 miles South - Weſt of 


ublin. It is of an oval ſorm, en- 
cloſed with walls and the channel of the river, , which alſo croſſes 
it. It is ſaid to contain above 8000 houſes, chiefly inhabited by 
Engliſh Proteſtants. It ſtands about ſeven miles up the river 


from the ſea, where the mouth of the harbour is two miles 


road. Large ſhips generally ride at a place called Paſſage; but 
. — trade of this 
'pping of nag de 
neral with ſalted proviſions. - The Engliſh ; 
bound to Jamaica, Barbadoes, and all the Caribbee-Iſlands, 
conſtantly put in here to victual. This city, with its liberties, 
is about three miles round, and forms a county of itſelf. It has 
two gates, one to the North, and the other to the South. The 
cathedral and the red abbey. are on the South-ſide of the town ; 
St. Francis's abbey and Shandon church on the North- ſide. 
Here is alſo a ſteeple, ſuppoſed to have been built by the Danes, 
and to have been at firſt uſed by them as a watch tower; and 
near the river is a cuſtom - houſe and ſtore-houſe. ', . . 
Five miles below Cork, the channel of the river dividing, 
forms a large and pleaſant iſland, on which are ſeveral villages. 

KINSsAIE is a neat, handſome, | populous, and rich town, 
ſeated in a fruitful ſoil, near the mouth of the river Bann, 118 
It has an admirable harbour, and a good 


place chiefly: conſiſts, in furniſhing the 


of Kinſale, which forms. the bay, and guides the ſhips in the 
night to the mouth of the river. There 1s a bar before the port, 
but the pilots find from three and a half to four fathoms of water 
in the ſhoaleſt place upon the bar at low-water, ſo that ſhips of 
any burthen may go over it when the tide is up; and even at 
the quay, where is the cuſtom-houſe, is twenty. feet of water. 
This is reckoned the ſecond town in the county, many ſhips 
belonging to it; and great . of proviſions are exported 
from hence to Flanders, Holland, France, and the Engliſh 
iſlands in the Weſt- Indies. Within two miles from the quay, 
below the town, are two very ſtrong forts, one on each ſide of 
the river, almoſt oppoſite, which effectually ſecure the harbour 
from all attacks by ſea: the town is alſo ſo fortified with good 
lines and out-works, as to be ſafe from any ſudden alarm by land. 
It gives the title of baron to the ancient family of Courcy. 

 CarPE-CLEAR is an ifland fo called from its Cape; where is 
a caſtle for the ſecurity. of ſhips, which take ſhelter under its 
cannon; for it is far advanced into the ſea, and is of great 
advantage from its being an opening to the South coaſt, whence, 
in war-time, there are generally ſome men of war ſtationed to 
cruize and keep the coaſt free from privateers ; this being the 
Southernmoſt iſland, as Mizen-Head to the Weſt is the Southern- 


moſt land of Ireland. | | F 
The rr of WATERFORD 1s ſo ſurrounded by the Black- 


Water, the Suir, and the ſea, that it forms a peninſula. ä 
It is divided on the Eaſt by its haven from the county of Wex- 
ford, in the province of Leinſter ; on the South it is bounded by 


the ocean; on the Weſt by the county of Cork; and on the 
North by the river Suir, which ſeparates it from Tipperary and 
Kilkenny. It extends forty-ſix miles in length, and twenty- 
four in breadth: though in ſome places it is L and fertile, 


yet for the moſt part it is mountainous, and has a very indif- 
ferent ſoil. It is ſubdivided into fix or fever baronies, and, as 
well as Wexford and Shrewſbury, gives the title of Earl to the 


parliament, namely, two for the county, and two for each 
of the following towns, viz. the city of Waterford, Liſmore, 


I's Dungarvan, and Tallow. 


Ih be principal gm in this county are the following: 
.WATERFORD, the only city in the county, is conveniently 


ſeated for trade, ſeventy-five miles from Dublin; but has a 


thick air and barren ſoil. It lies four miles and a half from the 
mouth of the river Suir, where it joins with the Nure and the 
Barrow ; theſe together form the N which runs about nine 
miles up the country, and is all the way deep and clear. It is 
commanded by Duncannon- Fort, and on the Weſt-ſide of the 
town is a Citadel. There are likewiſe a block-houſe and ſtore- 
houſe on the South-ſide of the quay. The city and its liberties, 
which take up a great extent, form. a county of themſelves. 
Ships of burthen come up cloſe to its fine quay, which is a very 
noble work. 170 8 
DUuNGARVAN is ſeated upon a bay of its own name, twenty- 


one miles from Waterford, and ninety-two from Dublin. It is 


a walled town, defended by a caſtle ; but though t has a com- 
modious road for ſhips, it has now but little trade, and is a place 


It ſends ten members to | 


The county of TirygrARY is bounded on the Eaſt by 


Queen's-County and the county of Kilkenny, on the South 7 
thoſe of Cork and Waterford, on the Welt by the county of 


Limerick and the river Shannon, and on the North and North- 


and has a fine court-houſe and jail: 


the moſt Weſtern part of the 


is of à very irregular form, but is computed to be ſixty mi 
in length, and thirty-ſix in breadth. 2215 DOS IS if reed 
This county is ſubdivided into fourteen baronies, and has four 
boroughs, with ſeveral other market-towns.- It ſends eight 
members to parliament, namely, two for the county, and two 
each for the city of 'Cathel; and the boroughs of Cſonmell and 
Fethard. Ae ih Hog e ide 7 AG. 

The South part of this county being fruitful, produces much 


corn, and is well inhabited; both that arid- the Wet point 

aftures, and fine ſheep-walks, which furniſh - 

teſt and beſt flocks of ſheep in Ireland; but the North 
el neee „ 


abound in good 
the 
part is very mountainous and barren. . 
- CasnEL, the only city of this county, and the fee of an 
archbiſhop, ſtands eighty miles' South-Weſt of Dublin. The 
city gives the title of Viſcount to the family of Moore. 


ſeated on tlie Suir, on the borders of Waterford, twelve miles 
from Caſhel, and eighty-two from Dublin. It is walled round, 
and has barracks for two troops of horſe ; it is the county. town, 


.: 


. CARRICK is alſo a fine town on the ſame river, and has bar- 


racks for Cavalry. It ſtands ten miles from Clonmell, and had 


formerly one of the ſeats of the late Duke of Ormond, with one 
of the fineſt parks in the world, © 2690 
The county of KERRV is bounded on the South and Eaſt b 
the county of Cork, and on the Weſt by the Atlantic-Ocean, 
extending ſixty miles in length, and forty-ſeven in breadth. It 
is ſubdivided into eight baronies, and ſends eight members to 
parliament, namely, two for the county, and two for each of 
the boroughs of Trailey and Ardfert. 5 5 

It is in general a woody mountainous country, but has in 
1 good corn and graſs. F . 
The principal places it contains are Trailey and Dingle. 


SECTION IV. 


© Of the Pov F L EINST E R. 


T 


HIS province is waſhed on the South and Eaſt by the 
ſea, and is much mdented by the provinces of Munſter, 
Connaught, and Ulſter; the two former of which bound it on 
the Welt- and South-Weſt, and the latter on the North. It is 
ſeparated from Connaught by the Shannon, and from a part of 

unſter by the Suir, extending in length about 112 miles 'from 
the moſt Northern parts of Eaſt-Meath to the Southern-point 
of Wexford ; and about ſeventy in breadth from Wicklow to 

King's County ; its circuit, in- 

cluding the turnings and windings, is computed at about 360 
miles, a eee 8 

This province is divided into the counties of Lowth, Eaſt- 
Meath, \Welt-Meath, Longford, Dublin, Kildare, the King's- 
County, the Queen's-County, Wicklow, Catherlogh, Kilkenny, 
and Wexford ; containing ninety baronies, and 926 pariſhes, 
under one archbiſhop and three biſhops: with forty-ſeven par- 
liamentary boroughs. | The market-towns and other places of 
trade amount to Mry-three, X a 

The re oo rivers of this province are the Barrow, the 
Boyne, the Nure, the Liffey, the Slaine, and the May in 
Queen's-County, which falls into the Shannon. 


This province has a temperate, clear air, with a ſoil fruitful 


in corn and paſture, and though ſome parts of it are woody, 
it in general abounds with cattle, fowl, milk, butter, cheeſe, 


| fiſh, and thoſe little ambling horſes called Hobbies. 
The county of LowTHn, which was formerly reckoned a part 


of Ulſter, is waſhed on the Eaſt by St. George's-Channel ; and 


on the South-Eaſt is bounded by Meath, from which it is parted. 


by the Boyne; on the Welt it has Monaghan and Eaſt-Meath 
and on the North Armagh and Carlingford-Bay. This is the 
leaſt county in this kingdom, it being only twenty-five miles from 
North to South, and thirteen, where broadeſt, from Eaſt to 
Weſt ; but in many places is much ſhorter arid narrower. It is 


divided into four baronies : beſides the towns and liberties of 


Drogheda, which are a diſtin& county, it ſends ten members to 


parliament, namely two for the county, and two for each of the | 


following boroughs, Atherde, Carlingford, Dundalk, and Dun- 
leer. It is fruitful in corn and paſture. The places of molt 
note, as they lie from North to South, are thoſe which follow: 

| : CARLINGFORD, 


= 


Eaſt by King's-County and the territory of the O'Carrols. It 


| CLONMELL is a rich, populous, neat, and pretty ſtrong town, - 
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land, is'feated'on the South-fide of a large bay of its own name 
"where. the road is exceeding good quite to the ſea, as is alſo the 
- harbour, which has room for the whole royal navy of Great- 
© Biitain,” nee it extends three leagues up the country, is two 

miles broad where narroweſt, and has from ten to twenty fathoms 


© CAKLINGFORD, which has one of the beſt harbours in Ire. | 
| Ire- 
| 


of water. There is a bar, indeed, acroſs the mouth of the | 


main port or bay, but it is even there nine or ten feet deep at 
low water, and two fathom more at high tide. However, the 
ten being a little out of the way of buſineſs, has not a trade 
equal to the extent of its Harbour. It ſtands forty-nine miles 
from Dublin, has a well frequented market, and is far from 
being a deſpicable or poor place, there being ſome merchants 
here who trade with their own ſhips, built in the dock of this 
town, and uſe them in the coal trade to Whitehaven, as alſo in 
the fiſhery, which is the life of trade in all this part of Ireland. 
Carlingford” has likewiſe a conſiderable trade in linen and linen- 
arn. The town is rather neat than fine, and rather large than 
lous; and 52 5 it is not a place of ſtrength, is ſtrong 
enough to defend itſelf in ordinary caſes, particularly on the 
ſea-fide. + Vi <a ; 5 1 5 * W 9 111 
DUNDALK is ſeated on a large open bay, but its haven is ſo 
mallow at low water, that people may walk over it dry-ſhod. 
It is ſeated forty miles from Dublin, and was formerly walled 
and defended with fortifications, but is now an open place; it 
is the county town, and has a good market. It has a manu- 
faQure of cambrick, which is brought to great perfection, and 
corn is frequently ſent from this port to Dublin. Near the 
e are ſeveral ſalt-works, which employ a great number of 
han 8. ; 7 5 -w 674 . 


DRoGR EDA is the largeſt town in the county, and ſeated on 


a bay of its own name, twenty-two miles from Dublin. It has 
a good harbour, but it is of difficult entrance, and requires the 
aſſiſtance of a pilot. It is a handſome well built town, is very 

opulous, has a town-houſe, and is divided into two parts by 
85 river Boyne, over which is a bridge. They have a good 
trade here to the North parts of England, and the inhabitants 
are ſupplied with a great quantity of coals from Whitehaven, 


which they ſend by land to all the 88 round, as well as up 


the Boyne. It gives the title of Earl to the family of Moore. 
The county of EAsT-Mzarn is bounded on the North and 
North-Eaſt by thoſe of Cavan and Lowth; on the Eaſt by St. 
George's-Channel ; on the South by the counties of Kildare and 
Dublin; and on the Weſt by Longford and Weſt-Meath; ex- 
a þ thirty-two miles from North to South, and twenty-five 
from Eaſt to Weſt. It is ſubdivided into eighteen baronies, and 
ſix boroughs, which ſend two members each to parliament, be- 
fides thoſe for the county ; theſe are Trim, Athboy, Navan, 
Kells, Duleck, and Ratoath. 5 
This is a plain, fruitful, pleaſant, and populous county; 
which feeds many herds of cattle, and abounds in corn. It 
gives the title of Earl to the family of Brabazon. | 
The principal town in this county is TRIM, which has a ſmall 


— 
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market on the Boyne. It had formerly a caſtle, and was walled; 


it ſtands twenty-three miles from Dublin. ; 

The county of WesT-MEeATH is thus called from its being 
fituated to the Weſt of the former, and extends Weſt to the 
Shannon, which pore it from Roſcommon; it alſo lies between 
Longford on the North, and King's-County on the South. Ac- 
cording to ſome it extends forty miles in length, and twenty in 
breadth, while others ſay that it is only thirty miles either way. 
It contains thirteen baronies, and ſends ten members to par- 


liament, namely, two knights of the ſhire, and two burgeſſes 


each for Mullingar, Fore, Athlone, and Killbeggan. 

It gives the title of Earl to the noble family of Nugent. 

MULLINGAR, which lies in the centre, is forty miles from 
Dublin; and is a market-town of conſiderable note, with bar- 
racks for a troop of horſe. This is the head of the county by 
act of parliament, and here the ſeſſions of the county are held. 

ATHLONE is ſeated about fifty miles from Dublin, on the 
banks of the Shannon, over which it has a bridge, which leads 
into the county of Roſcommon, in which is part of the town, 
and is defended by a caſtle. It is a place of conſiderable 
ſtrength, and is reckoned the key of Connaught. 

The county of LoxarosD is bounded on the Eaſt and South 
by Weſt-Meath ; on the Weſt by the Shannon, which ſeparates 
it from Roſcommon ; on the North-Weſt by Leitrim ; and on 
the North by Cavan: extending twenty-ſeven miles in length, 
and ſixteen in breadth. - It is ſubdivided into {ix baronies, and 
contains twenty-four pariſhes, four boroughs, and ſends ten 
members to parliament, namely, two for the county, and two 
for each of the following towns, viz. Longford, Granard, 
Laneſborough, and St. John's-Town. It has ſome bogs and 
fenny paſtures, yet is in the main a rich and pleaſant country, 
and has ſeveral ſakes, which abound with fiſh. The principal 
towns are Longford and Laneſborough. | ; 

LoxerorD ſtands on the banks of the Camlin, and is the 
_ f the county. It has a caſtle and barracks for a troop 
of horſe, Inf 

LANESBOROUGH is alſo ſeated on the Shannon, is ſixty-ſix 
miles from Dublin, and has alſo barracks. It gives the title 
of Viſcount to the family of Butler. 


| The county af DUBLIN 18 bounded On the Eaſt by St. | 
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George's- Channel; on the South by the river Bray, which parts 
it from Wicklow ; on the Weſt by the county of Kildare; and 
on the North by Eaſt-Meath and the River aby Its greateſt 
extent from North to Soutli is twenty-ſix tiles; and from 
Eaſt to Welt flfteemn. . | | 

Tt is divided into ſix baronies, and ſends ten members to 
5 namely, two for the county, two for the city of 

ublin, two for its univerſity, two for the borough of Swords, 
and two for that of Neweaſtſe. 

The South patts are but little eultivated, being ſomewhat 
mountainous, but the reſt is level and fruitful; and abounds 
with Bil, tame and wild fowl, ' beſides deer in the noblemen's 
P DULirk is pleaſantly ſituated'at the mouth of the little river 
Liffey, in the fifty-fifth degree twelve minutes North latitude, 
and in the ſixth degree fifty-five minutes Weſt longitude, ſeventy- 
four wiles to' the Weſt of Holyhead in Wales, and two hun- 
dred and ſixty- eight to the North-Weſt of London. This is the 
rhatt and centre of commerce for the whole kingdom, exceptin 
ſuch ports as are eminent for ſome particular branch bf ite? 
though- its harbour is ſo far from being commodious that it has a 
bat at its mouth, fo that ſhips of great Yurthin cannot venture in 
nor can thoſe which are able to paſs the bar, come' up loaded to 
the quay, they being obliged to lie at Poolbeg, three miles below 
Dublin, and to deliver their goods by lighters. Great pains and 


expence have, however, been beſtowed in order to render this 


bay as ſafe and commodious as poſſible : banks faced with ftone 
have been extended for a conſiderable length on both ſides, and 


particularly a new wall has been lately built on the South. By) 


theſe means, a great extent of land which uſed to be overflowed 


every high tide, has been taken from the bay, in order to render 


the harbour deeper; and to prevent ſhips leaving the proper 
channel, a durable row of piles has been fixed, between which 
ſhips may fail in the utmoſt ſecurity. | WAFS OY 

he caſtle of Dublin, which thirty years ago was an ancient 
ſtructure, conſiſting of ſeveral round towers of ſtone, mouldering 
info ruins, has been rebuilt in a magnificent manner; and con- 
tains many ſtately apartments. Before it is a handſome area, 
with a very fine ſtreet, leading down to Eſſex-Bridge, which has 
been lately rebuilt after the model of that of Weſtminſter, though 
the Liffey, over which it is extended, is not more than one fourth 
as broad as the Thames. Juſt below the bridge, on the South- 
ſide of the river, is a very noble Cuſtom-Houſe, with a front 
ſupported by piazzas. Before it is a handſome and fpacious 
quay, with conveniences for landing of goods. Beſides the bridge 


juſt, mentioned, there are ſeveral others of ſtone ; but theſe are 
not worthy of a particular deſcription, | | 

To the Eaſtward of the caſtle is a ſpacious area, on one ſide 
of which is the parliament-houſe, the front of which is ſupported 
by very lofty columns; theſe are extended on each ſide in the 


wings, Which reach to the ſtreet. Theſe columns rife almoſt 


to the top of the building, which is terminated by a very large 


and grand entablature. 

Near the parliament-houſe is Trinity-College, which was 
founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1591, and made an univerſity by 
that princeſs. Its revenue has been ſince increaſed by ſeveral 
donations. The building conſiſts of two ſquares, one behind 
the other : in the firſt is a noble library. The univerſity has alſo 
an elaboratory, and a great number of ſkeletoris and curioſitics 
in anatomy, particularly a mummy remarkably perfect. All the 
old parts of this ſtructure have been lately rebuilt in an elegant 
manner with ſtone. | 

Near the other ſide of the area, behintl the houſes which front 
the parliament-houſe, is the round church, which in the inſide is 
very beautiful, it being covered with a dome, and adorned with 
a variety of carved work and gilding. The form of this rotunda 
has a very pleaſing effect, and its elegant decorations render it 
ſtill more agreeable to the eye of the beholder. 

At a ſmall diſtance to the South, is St. Stephen's Green, 
a very fine ſquare, in which are many noble buildings, and 
a large area in the middle. This affords a very pleafant walk, 
a mile in circuit. | 

Among the churches, the cathedral, dedicated to St. Patrick, 


is a fine old Gothic ſtructure, famous for its curious work- 


manſhip within, arched roof, and high ſteeple, and alſo for its 
moveable pulpit, which, till the people are ſeated, and divine 
ſervice is ready to begin, ſtands in a corner of the church; but 
to the ſurpriſe of the ſtranger, is removed into the great aiſle 
frequently without being obſerved ; and he ſees a miniſter in a 
pulpit, where a minute or two before was an open ſpace. To 
this church belong a dean, a chaunter, a chancellor, a treaſurer, 
two archdeacons, and twenty-two prebendaries. 


In the' heart of the city is the collegiate church, called. 


Chriſt-Church, though it was dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 
This is a handſome ſtructure in the inſide, but it has nothing 
remarkable without. Thither the lord-lieutenant and lords- 
juſtices always go in ſtate, on ſolemn occaſſons, though there is 
a chapel belonging to the caltle, 

Among the other churches there are ſeveral very beautiful 
ſtructures. 

At the Weſt-end of the town are the barracks, which are very 
handſome and extenſive ſtone buildings, raiſed upon an eminence, 
and ranged in ſeveral fronts and wings, joined together, with a 


very 
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bearing on the top a phœnix in the 
Earl of Chefterkeld 
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Oppoſite the b. 4 on the other ſide of the river Liffey, | 


Fas 


wounded 1 who are objects o 


11 


tal, built in à ſuperb manner, 
and in imitation of which, the, 1 e in the cities 


4170 


and the twenty-four corporations, which are, 1. | 
; The Smiths, 4. The Barber-Surgeons, 


relating to the company to, which they belong. Thus, in that 
belonging to the Stationers, of whom the Printers make a part, 
is ſometimes a printing preſs, in which men work off a poem 
in praiſe of printing, and throw every ſheet to the mob; the 
Weavers work at the loom; the Smiths have their Venus and 
Vulcan; the Furriers a man dreſſed in ſkins; and the Upholſterers 
one in feathers. — 5, 5 

We now come to the county of KIIDA RRE, which has thoſe 
of Dublin and Wicklow on the Eaſt, the King's and Queen's 
Counties on the Weſt, Catherlogh on the South, and Eaſt-Meath 
on the North; extending twenty-three miles from Eaſt to Weſt, 
and thirty-ſeven from North to South; but both are very unequal, 


* 


it running in a narrow ſlip between the counties of Dublin and 


Wicklow, and between the latter and Queen's- Count. 
This is an open, pleaſant, and plentiful county, abounding 
in corn and paflurage; and is well watered by the Barrow, 
Liffey, and other rivers. It is diviged into ten baronies, gives 
the title of Marquis to the noble family of Fitzgerald, and ſends 
ten members to parliament, namely, two for the county, and the 
mw number. for each of the following towns, viz.' Kildare, 
Naas, Harriſtown, and Athy, 25 8 


Naas is the county-town, but Kildare is the capital of the 
county. It is feated twenty-ſeven miles from Dublin, and is the 


ſee of a biſhop. It is a pretty good town, and has ſome trade. 


The Kix6's-CounTY was formerly called Offaly, but had 


its preſent name in honour of Philip of Spain, Queen Mary's 
It.is bounded on: the Ealt by Kildare; on the South 


Tipperary and the Queen's- County; on the Welt by part of 


b | 
| T 775 and Galloway, from which laſt it is ſeparated by the 


Shannon; and on the North by Weſt-Meath. According to 


ſome authors it is thirty-ſeven miles from North to South, 


and twenty-eight from Faſt to Weſt; but, according to others, 


- it is forty-eight miles in length, and fourteen in breadth ; how- 


ever, it is very unequal both ways, and runs with a narrow flip 
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between Tipperary and Queen's-County. It is 2 populous and 


and Viſcount to the Lord Molyneux. 


mproved country, divided into eleven baronies, and ſends ſix 
. two for the county, two for. * 
er 1 


ö 0 South, and near 


It gives the title of Barog 


TELL 


ment, two for the county, and twa each for the towns of Wick 


has no great trade; what it has is chief 
ſels, which Catry proviſions to Dublin. | ; 
 ARKLOW is 2 pretty market-town near the ſea, twelve miles 
from Wicklow. 1 for 

alſo ſends boats Ioaded with proviſions to Dublin. 


_ The county. of CArHERTOORH, or CATERLOUGH, has 


Wextord on the South ;, part of Queen's- County and Kilkenny 
on the Weſt; part of Kildare and Wicklow on the North; and 


| part of Wicklow and Wexford on the Eaſt, lying for the moſt 
{If part between the rivers Barrow a 1 +a 
icht miles from North to South, and eighteen from Eaſt to 


Slaine. It extends twenty- 
Weſt; but is very unequal, it running with a narrow flip be- 
tween Kilkenny and Wex ford. 15 1 _ 
It is woody, but pretty fruitful: it is divided into five baronies, 
and ſends only fix members to parliament, namely, two for the 
county, and two each for the towns of Catherlogh and Old 


Leighlin. . Sg i ae eu, _ 
- CATHERLOGH, or CARLO, the county-town, ſtands thirty- 


eight miles from Dublin. It is ſeated, on the river Barrow, and 
has a caſtle, with barracks for a troop of horſe; it is well built, 
and is a pretty trading town, inhabited by the chief gentlemen of 
HOMES. os Wo am. | 
The county of KIIKENNV is bounded on the Eaſt by 
Wexford and Catherlogh; on the South by Waterford, from 
which it is parted by the, Suir; on the Weſt by Tipperary; 
on the North-Weſt by Upper-Offory; and on the North by 
Queen's-County. Its greateft extent from North to South is 
torty miles, and from Eaſt to Weſt twenty. It comprehends ten 


diſtricts and baronies, and ſends ſixteen members to n 


namely, two for the county, two for the city of Kilkenny, and 
two for each of the following towns, St. Kennis, or Iriſh- Town, 
Gowran, Thomas-Town, Eniſteorge, Cullen, and Knocktopher. 

This is a plentiful county, ſo populous as to be adorned with 
more towns and caſtles than any in the kingdom; and though it 
is mountainous in the South part, is ſaid to have fire without 
ſmoke, earth without bog, water without mud, and air without 
fog: thus having all the four elements in perfection, it is eſteemed 
an healthful as well as pleaſant county. It is remarkable. for its 
coal mines, as well as tor its quarries of marble; Near Oſſory are 
the mountains called Sliewbloamy, or Bladin-Hills, out of which 
ſpring the Suir, the Neor, and Barrow. They defcend in three 

veral channels, but join in one before they fall into the ſeae 
The Neor, or Nure, divides this county into two paris. 

The principal places in this county ate the 9 

KiLKkEnNY, which was once a biſhop's ſee, is {ſeated on 
the Neor, fifty-ſix miles from Dublin. It has two ſtone bridges 
over the river, and is a large, ſtrong, populous, neat, and well- 
put city, which has as good a trade as any.inland-town. af Ire- 


THomas-Town-is ſeated on the banks of the Neor, and 
is reckoned the fecond town in the county; but is a ſmall place, 
with ſome: fostifications. C 

The laſt county we ſhall mention in the province of Leinſter, 
is that of WEXFORD, which is bounded on the North by Wick- 
low; ea the Ealt, South, aud South-Welky by St. ny 


y managed in ſmall veſ- 


t has barracks for two companies of foot, and 
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* Thabnel; ah on the Weſt by Catherlogh and. Kilkenny ; ex- 
Ending fortyHeven miles in length, and twenty-ſeven in breadth. 
5 It is diyided/1nto eight baronies, and ſends eighteen members to 

parliament ; namely, two for the county, and the ſame number 

25 or each of the following boroughs, viz. Wexford, New Roſs, 
Faniſcorthy, Feathard, Newborough, Banno, Clonmines, and 
+ Taghman. Tt is in ſome places fruitful in corn and paſture, but 
in others the ſoil is very indifferent. - Ne 
The principal towns in this county are the following: 
Ross, Which is ſituated on the borders of Kilkenny, was once 
"a large, trading, populous city, with a cathedral, and was the 
ſee of a biſhop, afterwards annexed to that of Cork. It is now 
a town of trade, by means of its river, formed by the junction 
of the Neor and the Barrow, which brings up ſhips of very 
- conſiderable burthen to its quay. . 1 
Duncannon is a fort on the ſame river more to the South, 
which ſo commands it, that no ſhip can paſs either to Roſs 
or Waterford without its permiſſion. From hence to the North 
of the river, a narrow neck of land projects into the ſea, on 
which ſtands Hook- Tower, formerly built by the citizens of Roſs, 
and now augmented with a light-houſe for the direction of ſailors 

- into the mouth of the river. | | 

WEXFORD, the chief town of the county, ſtands at the mouth 
of the river Slaine, ſixteen miles from Roſs, and ſixty-five 
to the South of Dublin. This is remarkable for being the firſt 

town in the whole iſland that ſurrendered to the Engliſh, who 


took poſſeſſion of it in the year 1170, when it was reckoned the | 


principal town in all Ireland. This town has a conſiderable 
trade in corn and butter, and is famous for its fine ale. 


he SECTION V. 
Of the Province of CONNAUGHT. 


+ HIS province is ſeparated from that of Leinſter by the 
2 Shannon, which alſo parts it on the South and South-Eaſt 
from Munſter, and is bounded on the North and Weſt by 
the ocean. 
Cape Leon, the moſt Southerly point of Thomond, to the North 
part of Leitrim; about eighty-four in breadth, from the Eaſt 
int of Leitrim to the Black-Harbour in the Welt part of 
Mayo ; and about five hundred in circumference. ' 

In fome places this province is extremely pleaſant, but in 
others gloomy and ſubject to great fogs, on account of its many 
bogs, woods, and lakes. The ſoil is very fruitful, and abounds 
with cattle,” deer, hawks, and honey: It has many convenient 

bays and creeks for navigation, but few rivers of conſiderable 
note, except the Shannon. The chief are the Moy in the county 
of Mayo, which, for a ſmall diſtance, divides it from Sligo, 
and falls into the ocean by Mayo and Killalo. The Suck 
divides Roſcommon from Gallway, and falls into the Shannon 
near Clonfert. The Droſos, a river in the county of Clare, 
which falls into the Shannon by the Eaſt of Clare; and the Gyll, 
_ a ſmall river in Gallway, which runs into the bay of that name. 


This province contains one archbiſhopric, five biſhoprics, ſeven | 
market-towns, eight places of- trade and commerce, twelve bo- | 


roughs that return members to parliament, and three hundred 
and ſixty-ſix pariſhes ; with ſix counties, which are ſubdivided 
into fifty-one baronies. 'Theſe counties are Thomond or Clare, 
Gallway, Mayo, Roſcommon, Sligo, and Leitrim. : 
' THoMOND, or the county of CLarE, was formerly joined 
to Munſter, but has been annexed to Connaught. On the Faſt 
and South ſides, it is parted by the Shannon from Tipperary, 
Limerick, and Kerry, in Munſter; on the North it is bounded 
by the county of Gallway ; and on the Weſt by the Atlantic- 
Chang, It is about fifty-five miles in length, and thirty-eight in 
breadth ; and is ſuppoſed to contain ten thouſand houſes. It is 
divided into nine baronies, in which are two market- towns, and 
but one borough, which is that of Ennis; it therefore ſends but 
four members to parliament. .* * | ; 

It is a hilly, imegular country, but is not deficient in good 

33 which produce the beſt horſes in Ireland. The ſoil alſo 
ears corn and rape. 7 "A 
ENN1S, the county-town, is ſeated about an hundred miles 
from Dublin. It ſtands near a lake formed by the Shannon, has 
a a market, and is much the beſt town in the county. | 

K1LLALO, the other market-town, ſtands on the Shannon, on 
the borders of Tipperary, . eighteen miles from Ennis, and ten 
to the North-Eaſt of Limerick. It is the ſce of a biſhop, and 
Was once a very conſiderable place; but is at preſent decayed. 
There is here a cataract in the Shannon, which ſtops veſſels from 

- going further up. e 5 : 

The county of Gallway is bounded on the Eaſt and 
Sbuth-Eaſt by part of Roſcommon, King's-County, and Tip- 
. from which laſt it is parted by the Shannon; on the 

outh- ſide by the county of Clare; on the Welt by the. Atlantic- 
Ocean; and on the North .apd North-Eaſt by Mayo, Meath, 
and Roſcommon. Tt is eighty-two miles in length, and forty- 
two in breadth , and is divided into ſeventeen baronies, contain- 
ing an hundred and chirty-ſix pariſhes, about fifteen thouſand 
X four hundred and twenty: 3 and ſends eight members to 
Parliament; namely, two for the county, two for the town of 
Gallway, two for Athenry, and two for Tuam. The river 
Shannon here forms a lake ſeveral miles in length; and Lough- 
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It is one hundred and thirty-miles in length from 


1 


| 


Corrib, . which runs info the bay of Gallway a little above 


the city, is twenty miles long, and in ſome places five broad. As 


this county abounds with a warm lime- tone ſoil, which rewards 
the induſtry of the huſbandman and ſhepherd, it in general 
abounds with corn, paſture, and cattle; but the South and Eaſt 
parts are beſt inhabited. The Weſt-ſide runs out in the form of 
a 3 It is much indented with little bays, and bordered 
all along with a mixture of verdant iſlands and rugged rocks, 
among which are four iſlands called South-Arran, which gives the 
title of Earl to the noble family of Gore. 1 


GALLWAY, the county-town, ſtands on an ifland by the fall of 


| the lake Corbes, or Lough-Corrib, that runs into the bay of its own 


name, one hundred miles to the Weſt of Dublin, and thirty- 
ſeven to the North of Limerick. Et is a very {trong, neat, and 


and compactnels it is inferior to none but Dublin. | 
tremely well ſituated for commerce, and has a large, ſafe, and 
excellent harbour, called the wy of Gallway, which is ſheltered 


three paſſages for ſhips, beſides the North-paſſage at the mouth 
of the bay, and is capable of containing a vaſt number of ſhips.. 

TuAu has been the ſee of an archbiſhop ever ſince the 
beginning of the ſixth century. It ſtands ſeven miles from the 
borders of Mayo, and was once a famous city, but is now greatly 
reduced; however, it has ſtill ſome trade. 50 

Ma vo is bounded on the Eaſt and North-Eaſt by Roſcommon 
and Sligo; on the South and South-Eaſt by Gallway; and on the 
Weſt and North by the Atlantic-Ocean ; extending ſixty-two 
miles in length, and fifty-two in breadth. It is divided into nine 
baronies, in which there is but one borough-town, and it ſends 
on] 
for Caſtlebar. It has ſeventy-three pariſhes, and is ſaid to con- 
tain upwards of thirteen thouſand houſes. * 

Mayo, the chief town, was once a biſhop's ſee, but is ſince 


| annexed to Tuam, The town ſtands at the mouth of the river 
Moy, on the borders of Sligo, one hundred and fifteen miles 
from Dublin, and was once a flouriſhing place; but it is now 


much decayed. X 
ROscou uo is bounded on the Eaſt by 1 ky and Eaſt- 
Meath; on the North by Sligo and Leitrins; on the South 
by Gallway and Mayo; and on the Welt by another part 
of Gallway and Mayo; extending fifty miles in length, and 
twenty-eight in breadth. It is ſubdivided into ſix baronies, in 
which are three boroughs, fiſty-nine piles and about eight 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty houſes. It ſends eight mem- 
bers to parliament, two'for the county, and two each for Roſ- 
common, Boyle, and Tulſk. It is, for the moſt part, a level 
and fruitful country, that with a little cultivation yields plenty of 


| 


corn and graſs, which feeds large herds of cattle. On the 


North fide of the county, are the Curlew mountains, which 

were ſteep and impaſſable, till with much difficulty a way was 

cut through them. : 8 5 
RosCOMMON, which gives name to the county, was formerly 


thatched; yet here is kept the ſeſſions-houſe and jail, and it 
gives the title of Earl to the family of Dillon. | 
BOYLE is a good market-town and corporation, by the lake 
Key, near the borders of Sligo. It is a place of ſome trade, and 
is remarkable for an old abbey, of which only the ruins now re- 


Kingſborough. 


the South and South-Welt By Roſcommon and Mayo; and 
on the North and North-Weſt by the Atlantic-Ocean ; extending 
thirty-five miles in length, and as much in breadth, Great part 
of this county is mountainous, and covered with bogs; but the 
lower grounds have a good ſoil, proper for grazing. It is ſub- 
divided into ſix baronies, and contains forty-one pariſhes, and 
about five thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy houſes. It has but 
one borough, and ſends four members to parliament, two for the 
county, and two for Sligo, the capital town. 

SL1Go, the county-town, is ſeated on a bay of the ſame name, 
a hundred and ten miles to the North-Eaſt of Dublin, and is the 
only town of note in the county. It has a very commodious 
harbour, and ſhips of two hundred tons burthen may come up to 
the quay. Here is alſo a good caſtle. The town is populous, 
but not large; nor is the trade conſiderable, though much better 
than in any other * beyond it. | 

A mile from Caſtle-Connor, in this county, is a round hill, 
an entrance into which was diſcovered in 1646, leading to qua- 
drangular chambers, arched over. The caves of the rock of 
Corin are equally remarkable, where, within a ſteep and almoſt 
inacceſſible entrance, are many ſtrange receſſes: before theſe 
caves is a path, about a hundred paces in length, alſo cut out of 
the rock. This work, which is called the Giant's-Houſe, is 
ſuppoſed to be formed either by the ancient Iriſh or Danes. 

The county, of LEITRIu is bounded by Sligo on the Weſt 
and South-Weſt ; by. Donegal-Bay on the Norih ; by Long- 
ford, in Leinſter, on the South-Eaſt; and by the counties of 
Fermanagh and Cavan on the Eaſt and North-Eaſt, It is forty- 
four miles in length, but only eighteen in breadth, and is a wild 
mountainous country, but abounds in grafs, which ſeeds a 


prodigious number of cattle. It is divided into five baronies, and. 
| 2 HP contains 


* L. On” . 


rich city, the Fapital of all the Weſt part of Ireland. 1 beauty . 
t is ex- 


at the mouth by the South-iſles of Arran, through which are 


four members to parliament; two for the 3 7 6 and two 


defended by a caſtle, Which is now in ruins. It is a mean place. 
conſiſting chiefly of one ſtreet, with great part of the houſes 


main. It has alſo a fine feat which belonged to the late Lord 


$1160 is bounded on the Eaſt by the county of Leitrim; on 
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being bounded on the Ealf by St. George Channel; on 
laen manufa A and falt Works: but its principal trade 


"Hot $65 pariſhes, and about 145,500 inhabitants, with one arch- If DowxrATRICK, Which ſignifies Patrick's Mount, ſtands five - 
5 55150 ric, and ſix hiſho prise. J miles from Killoch, and is eſteemed one of the moſt ancient 
I1I1eſe aix is temperate and ſalubrious, being cooled by various I places in the kingdom. It is a market-town and bilhopric, 
vaindds in ſummer, and qualified by moderate rains in winter, It 4 ted to 
has many great lakes and rwers that abound with fiſh, way 
woods, plenty of corn and grafs, with a great number of blac | E 
eattle and ſome ſheep. - 9,144... If for a tomb, which contained the body of St. Patrick, St. 
ue principal rivers and lakes are the following; the'river | Bridget, and St. Columb; and there were znciently four re- 
' Rann, which riſes in the county of Down, receives the river | | | 1 | Wi... 
Tanwagee, paſſes through Lough-Neagh, and, after dividing is ſituated on a branch gf · the lake of Strang 
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Ocean a little below Coleraine. 


_ © Lough-PFoyle, which paſſes by St. John's-Town and Lon- lake abounds with many good falmon, mollets, and other ſea-fiſh. 4 
#7 donde | 158 0 0 a bay of the ſame name at its entrance into 850. a branch of the lake upon the wn 3 a 
ne d DT 4 OT is a handſome ſtone bridge of ſix archeee.. 
*, .. Þ. The Seillgg, ip 8 coun of, Denegy," wie" N03 bio hy EO NCIIU $15 # fall but ancient tom, belonging to the : 
"barge copy withakindof lake, "| © © | If Bit of Kildare, ſeated on. the ( 
+ 5+, , Lagi6-Water, ig the county of Down; palles by Dromors, }| from Down, and is ſo called from che ee dee e ne rides * 
„e en de e e eee e ee ee 2 ts. 9 ren ET. +. F 
8 eee Down from Armagh, and falls into Car- gives the title of Vifcount to the aw of "Smythe. The | 
7% C/ ans 46d like Tiles, arthe tte of : 
Den eee e,, tn bes 2 08 Oy v9 Wye 6 
„ Unleſs: open, and grounds, > i id about ſeventeen eng. | 
the drains are neglected, ſoon degenerate into bogs ; but by the 'Baxcor, a market-town on Su e Gt Miles 
induſtry 0 the ep r good crops of 5 and, 5 Carrickfergus, 15 governed by provoſt and twelv 2 Nur * 
where märl is found, barley. The ſtaple commodity of this geſſes, who elect the members of parliament.” It is remarkable 5 
2 n wende which as Hoon of 1 bor a very od MON, Sad the lt church Bull of ane in the | 3 
| benefit to. all ranks of people, Hence this province may be province of Ulſter; alſo for being the Tanding-place of Duke . 
FF bbb OI The vw We 
in the number a "Cain OL ants. . 5 | ntains about 200 es, has little trade, but Ipins conſider- 
It is divided into the nine following counties, Down, Armagh, able quantities of fine linen . FP Ev Rs nr ber 
Monaghan, Cavan, Fermanagh, Tyrone, - Antrim, London- J| XITTEIZAOEH is feated on an arm of the lake of Strangford, 5 . 
Gerry and Donegal n l boat an ths alen Sock by S. Fat ee Newtown, ant is 8 e e a lng e 
a. degoumny af Dowk i Bowhetoa the Fatal Sau by $i. Þ groan, communing » prope? a ie ot ks. is BY 
0-240 7 Fa e 4 14 . 5 Fel A Ken N F 5 N Ale d. at 5 cad of the ſtreet ; and at the lower end is a Fas 
CJ§—ꝓßẽ:U: :::: ])“ c thus 
1 Bly Cum „ RUG VV CLUNUTE! 5 | x 1 F. nnmg under a Rone bridge into the lea. 
North part of it fronts the Mull of Galloway, which is viſible 1 Adjoining to the caſtle 25 Wa I . eas This | 9A 
at about five leagues diſtanee, It is about forty-four En liſh .f borough is governed by a 5k who, with twelve durgeſſes, _. Irel: 
| 3 in 1 e 5 388 N | Arch * re ory 1 eee the linen wanu- — 1 
oo tithes; dad ſends fourteen Render 8 Cate 855 I fine Wie 5 Ko Thos 1 cane! fo x trad 15 Tug T 
$ YG FEUNS „ nen, e Here is A, DATTACK. tor a trqep Of dragoo 
two for the county, and twelve for the ſix following boroughs, a handſome church, and à good fc e. ade by lad 4 ig Nor! 
Newry, Downpatrick, Newtown, Killcleagh, Bangor, and Hil- Hizisz0R0VGn, a market-town, is finely ſituated on g heatby Wet 
r is a borough and market-wown on the ide of A fer Fain? 615 he” 8 i 80 1 eb od 4 the 
| Y.isa | the aà ſte l s e chief magiſtrate here call vereign, WH 
hill, at the bottom of which runs the Newry-Water, 9 with twelve burgeſſes leck e UL ka wall abu p14 rh | 
| over it two. ſtone bridges, "one on the road from Dublin, from 1] are good gardens, and, fine plantations, with. the ruing ofa, noble ws 
which it 18 org doc. "np we - ant, A another in the way to [| houle, belonging to the famil of Hill; to which Hillſborough r 
Armagh. The We ern from ublin to Belfaſt, Antrim, || gives the title of Viſcount; the above ſeat was deſtroyed, by an abt 
Bs grand Fob delete oe er nt Hl he 
c h | er anc 1 uiding, feated on a riſing ground, near the rut an 
over this canal is a third bridge. The town has ſuffered greatly | old manfivn houſe. 8 * of 8 1 88 2 | tent, 
dy the cy age _ ity > aire in this province, -and-was [| DroMoRt takes its name from its ſituation, it bgnifying the = 
hal down y the LA g 1 * ap! ; but it Ws, e is back of a great hill. It ſtands twelve miles from elfaſt, and 8 Cr, 
| gta | rn ao 8 rr 2 : vy _ 4 t MY is th. 1 ot n and the ſee of a biſhop, the cathedral of * 
town in 97 Y. 4 : n hi it is a ſpacious church || whic was'founded by St. Coleman, who flouriſhed in the ſixth 2 
feated on a hill, and at t e other a chool-houſe near the river, century. Here is a decent church with a ſteeple, but it has no 8 Is 
It has the moſt trade of any town in the county, to which the [| revenue for the ſupport of the cathedral ſervice; the miniſter of of un 
increaſe of the linen manufacture has greatly contributed. It IJ the pariſh, who is treaſurer of Dromore, diſcharging the duties D om 
has alſo. 2. manufacture of earthen- ware, and houſes for baking of it. Here are two alms-houſes for clergymen's widows of ublin 
of ſugar, 3 | 3 II the dioceſe, erected by the contributions. of the "biſhop and of 4. 
N is 8 eg 3 * a a 8 we Nth | clergy. the dioceſe-[choo] is kept here, and near it is an 00 I ths 
de of Carungton-Harbour, detended from the winds by the halls, I Engliſh Proteſtant ſchool, where poot children are trained up in th 5 
which are clothed with wood; and an arm of the ſea formin | the Proteſtant religion, and ſome of. them ſet to work; twelve _ 45. 
a noble baſon at the foot of theſe hills, affords an agreeable | of whom are clothed at the exgence of the pariſh. The river 2 b 
proſpect. Here is a quay 8 ſhips, which fafely ride at anchor || Lagan divides the town, at the Eaſt-end of which. is a Daniſh endir 
within a few yards of the * a ſalt-houſe, and a pottery for I mount, that is alzrays green, and has its top encireled with 3 2 
e = iti made of the fine potters clay found near Ha 4K rover eighty and ninety feet over, having a ſtrong fifty 5 
ang? ET IL, 3 II battlement and a ſpacious parapet. VVV * 
 RATHFRYLAND, or Ra TH¹ON-LsrAup, probably fo called The county of 8 pA ARDMAGH, is ſeparated in part B. parJi 
from Rath, a high fory 2 7 iſland, dep, above all the neigh- from that ot Down by the river Newry ; it is bounded on te 7 
bouring groun * t ſtan 7 on a i where four great roads, South by Lowth; on die West by Tyrone and Monaghen; and 11 7 Pl 
laid out in almoſt ſtraight lines, lead up to it, and meet in the on the North by Lough-Neagh, extending thirty-two miles in arela 
- gentre of the town, at one end of which is the church, built on [ length, and ſeventeen in breadth; and is divided into five ba- 
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ronies. It ſends fix members to parliament; two for the county, 
two for the city of Armagh, and two for the borough of 
Charlemont. ; | 
ARMAGH is feated near the river Kalin, thirty miles to the 
South of Londapderry. It gives name to the county of Ar- 
miagh, and is the fee of an archbilhop,, who has the title of 
Primate of all Ireland. It was a very ancient and conſiderable 
city, it being once the metropolis of the whole kingdom, yet is 
now a ſmall place, but has ſome good houſes, with a very 
ſpacious church ſeated at the top of a hill, and the ruins of a 
monaſtery, priory, and the archbiſhop's palace. The hill on 
which the church is ſeated, affords a view all round of a very 
_ delightful country. , | 
The county of MonAGHAN is bounded on the North by 
Tyrone ; on the South by Cavan z- on the South-Eaſt by Louth 
and part of Eaſt-Meath; on the Eaſt by Armagh; and on the 
* Welt of by Farmanagh. It is thirty-two miles in length from 
North-Weſt to South-Eaſt, . and thirty from Eaſt to Weſt, It 
abounds with hills, woods, and marches; it is divided into five 
baronies ; but ſends only four members to parliament, two for 
the county, and two for the town of Monaghan. 
MoNAGHAN, the county town, is a ſmall neat place, and 
has a ſeſſions-houſe in which the aſſizes are held. Here ate fold 


conſiderable quantities of linen, and it has in other reſpects | 


pretty trade. . 

The county of Cavan is bounded on the North by Fer- 
managh ; on the Eaſt by part of Monaghan, Meath, and 
Lowth; on the South by Longford and Weſt-Meath, and on 
the Weſt by Leitrim; extending forty-ſeven miles from the 
South-Eaſt to the North. -Weſt, and twenty-five from Eaſt to 
Welt in the broadeſt part. It is divided into ſeven baronies, 
and gives title of Earl to the noble family of Lambert. It ſends 
ſix members to parliament, two for the county, two for Cavan, 
and two for Belturbet. It contains thirty-ſeven pariſhes, and 
about 8320 houfes. It has ſeveral pleaſant lakes, and much 
fenny paſture, but in other parts has a rich fertile ſoil, well 
planted and improved. 

 _ BELTURBET is ſeated three miles from Lough-Ern, and 
ſtands on the river of that name. It is a ſmall place, but has 
a conſiderable fair for linen cloth. 

Cavan, the county town, ſtands ſeven miles from Belturbet, 
is larger than that town, but is a place of no great trade. 

The county of FERMANAGH is bounded on the North and 
North-Eaſt by Tyrone; on the Eaſt by Monaghan; on the 
South by Cavan; on the South-Weſt by Leitiim; and on the 
. North-Weſt by Donegal; extending thirty-eight miles in length, 
and twenty-four in breadth. It it divided into eight baronies, 
in which there 'is not one market-town, and but one borough, 
which is named Ennifkilling ; ſo that it returns only four mem- 
bers to parliament. | 
This county is full of woods aud. bogs, a third part of it 
being filled with Lough-Ern, the greateſt lake in this part of 
Ireland, of which we have already given an account. 

' ENNISKILLING is ſeated in the middle of the lake, where the 
waters are contracted into the breadth of an ordinary river, and 
thus continue for fix miles. At this town is a ſtrong fort, it 
being a paſs of the greateſt importance, from the North part of 
Ireland to the South; and is . for its obſtinate defence 


againſt Queen Elizabeth's army in 1595, and that of the Pro- 


teſtants in 1689 againſt King James s forces. | 

The county of I'YRONE, or LIR-ONE, is bounded on the 
North by Londonderry; on the Eaſt by part of Antrim, from 
which it divided by Lough-Neagh ; on the South and South- 
Weſt by part of Farmanagh. Monaghan, and Armagh; and on 
the Weſt by the river Lifter, which divides it from Donegal 
and part of Farmanagh. It is forty-ſix miles in length, and 
thirty-ſeven in breadth. It is divided into four baronies, which 
contain thirty pariſhes, about 12680 houſes, and ſends ten mem- 
bers to parliament, two for the county, and two each for Dun- 
gannon, Strabane, Clogher, and Augher. 1 

Loven-Ntacn, in this county, 1s about thirty miles in ex- 
tent, full of fiſh, and the banks varigated with ſhady groves, 
meadows always verdant, and rich corn fields, adorned with 
gentle hills and pleaſant brooks. | 

 CLOGHER, is a city, and the ſee of a biſhop, ſeated in Lower 
Tyrone, founded by St. Patrick, and well endowed ; but the 
town is ſmall, and much decayed. 

DuxGanxon, which is reckoned the county-town, is a place 
of ſome ſtrength, ſituated upon a hill ſeventy-two miles from 
Dublin, and has a conſiderable trade in linen and linen yarn, 

The County of ANTRIM, which is the moſt Northern part 
of all Ireland, is bounded by St. George's Channel on the Eaſt ; 
the county of Down on the South-Eaſt ; part of Armagh on 
the South; Londonderry on the weſt, from which it is ſepa- 
rated by the river Bann; and the Northern Ocean on the North; 
extending forty- ſix miles in length, and twenty-ſeven in breadth. 
It gives the title of Earl and Baron to the ancient family of Mac 

onnel. It is ſubdivided into eight baronies, and contains 
fifty ſix pariſhes, about 18, 100 houſes, and ſends ten members 
to parliament, two for the county, two for Liſburn, two for 
Belfaſt, two for Antrim, and two for Randalſtown. 
he moſt remarkable curioſity in this county, and indeed in 


all ireland, is the Giants Cauleway, a ſurpriſing ſtructure a: 


y 


baſaltus; yet ſome take them to be a kind of marble. 


— 


o 


ſtones, extending a great way into the ſea, where the ſame work 
ſeems to have been begun on the oppoſite ſhore of Scotland. 


" WY — 


This wonderful pile of rocks is about eighty feet broad, and 
twenty feet high above the reſt of che {trand, conſiſting of many 


thouſand pillars which ſtand moſt of them perpendicularly to the 
plane of the horizon, and ſo cloſe to one another, that the blade 
of a knife can hardly be put in between them, The greateſt 
part of theſe pillars is of a pentagonal or hexagonal figure: ſome 
heptagonal and octogonal, and yet almoſt every one of them is 
Irregular, none of their ſides being of equal breadth, 
from 15 to 24 inches diameter, and conlifts of ſeveral joints 
different heights, one of them always concave, and the other 
convex in the middle. With regard to compoſion and figures 
the ſtones pretty much reſemble the entrochos and aitroites or 
lapis ſtillaris, and they come the neareſt to the lapis baſanus, or 
When 
ſtruck with another ſtone or iron- bar, nothing refembles more the 
ſmell of burnt horn than the ſtrong offenlive one which they 
emit, On this coaſt are many other ſuch pillars. This ſtu- 
pendous cauſeway was ſuppoſed to be the work of the giants, 
undertaken in order to form a communication between ireland 
and Scotland. Nor is it at all wonderful that ſuch a ſuppoſition 
thould obtain credit among the vulgar ; ſince, though it is a 
work far above human ſtrength, yet it has the greateſt ap- 
pearance of art. The fea cliffs are very high in the place where 
the cauſeway begins; and what is commonly called the cauſe 
way, is a low head, extending from the foot of the cliffs, like a 
mole into the ſea. | | 

The principal towns in this county are the following : 

ANTRIM 1s. a Conſiderable thriving market ton and dorpo- 
ration, thirteen miles to the Weſt of Carrickfergus, and is 
pleaſantly ſeated on both ſides of what is called the Six-Mile— 
Water, over which is a handſome bridge. Here is a harbour 
for boats, and a ſtately manlion-houſe which belonged to the 
late Lord Viſcount Maflareen, with a fine pack. | 

CARRICKFERGUS, or KNOCKFERGUS, is a rich and popu- 
lous borough, ninety miles from Dublin, ſeated on a bay of its 
own name, where it has an excellent harbour with a ſtrong 


caſtle on a high rock, and had an ancient palace converted into 
| a magazine for arms. 


It is a fortified place walled round, and 
has ſome modern outworks. The town and liberties have the 
privilege of being a diſtinct county, yet the aſſizes and quarter- 
ſeſſions for the county of Antrim are kept there. | 
BELFAST is ſcated on the bottom of the bay of Carrickfergus, 
three leagues from that town, and is the chief place of trade, 
as well as of beauty, in all this part of Ireland, It has a very 
long ſtone bridge over the river, and ſhips come up the Cor- 


moyl-Road, which is a fafe commodious harbour below the 


town, with good depth of water. There are here many rich 
merchants, and a very conſiderable trade from this part to Scot- 


land, particularly to Glaſgow ; the town and moſt of the adja- 


cent country being inhabited by the Scots, who have their regu- 
lar preſbyteries, kirk-ſgſions, and other judicatures here as in 
Scotland, though not with equal authority. = 

The county of LoxboxnDERRY, or COLERAINE, is bounded 
on the North by a part of Doucgal and the Notithern-Ocean ; 
on the Eaſt by Antrim, from which it is ſeparated by the river 
Bann; on the South and South-Weſt by the county of Tyrone z 
and on the Weſt by Donegal: extending thirty-ſix miles in 
length, and thirty in breadth. It is ſubdivided into four baronies, 
which contain thirty-eight pariſhes, about 1 3,000 houſes, and 
ſends eight menibors to parliament 3 two for the county and 
two for each of. the towns of Londonderry, Coleraine, and 
Newton-Amivady. 

It is a pretty champaign country, and very fruitful, its boggy 


and heathy ground being manured by ſhells brought from the 


ſea-coaſt, Its chief river is the Bann, which is remarkable for 
its beauty and clearneſs: it riſes out of the Mourne-Hills in the 
county of Down, and after loſing both itſelf and name for about 
thirty miles in the lake called Lough-Neagh, recovers its name 
again at Tome-Caſtle, from whence, bcing {haded with woods 
on both ſides, it paſſes into the ſez, 'T here is a-ſmaller river of 
the ſame name, and therefore this is called the Great Bann, 


though it is not very large. 


This county, which was formerly wild and uncultivated, has 
been greatly improved by the citizens of London, to whom 
King James I. by letters patent, granted, it, with the city of 
Londonderry, and the town of Coleraine, by the name of 
The Society of the Governor and Affiftants of London of 
the new Plantation of Ulſter, in the Realm of Ireland, in Con- 
ſideration of their ſettling a Colony there.“ | 

LonNDoNDERRY, the ice of a biſhop, and the capital of the 
county is ſeated on the Weſt ſide of the river Foyl, 104 ines 
North-Weſt of Dublin, and is the centre of trade for this part 
of the country, though its river is not ſo large as that of Cole- 
raine; but it has a much better port; it is a modern place, and 
has three or four caſtles on the North bank of the river, beſides 
a fort, which lies below the town: it is likewiſe encompaſſed by 
a ſtrong wall; and beſides the above forts, there are ſome out- 
works, This city is not very large, but is handſomely built the 
ſtreets are wide, well paved, and all the houſes of ſtone. There 
are a great number of ſhipping belonging to the city; and the 
merchants not only carry on a great trade in the herring fiſhery, 
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| dut have a conſiderable ſhare in many other branches: of foreign 


which is very beneficial.” 


and on the Weſt and North | 
It extends ſixty-four miles from the South-Eaſt to the North- 
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trade. This city is entirely inhabited by Proteſtants. 
CorkRAILNE lies on the Eaſt- ſide of the mouth of the Great 
Bann, nine miles from Londonderry, and is a neat, handſome, 
pulous, and walled town, and a p e of good trade, particu- 
rly in that kind of linen called Coleraine ; but the river, though 
of a long courſe,” and bringing with it the water of all the rivers 
that diſcharge themſelves into the great Lough-Neayh, bein 
confined within a narrow channel, pours its waters out with ſack 


a furious current, that the tide is hardly ſtrong enough to ſtem 


it, ſo as to promote its navigation: hence it is very difficult for 


veſſels to make their way in; nor can any ſhips of great burden 


go in at all. 


1 


Beſides the linen trade, it has a ſalmon fiſhery, 
The county of Do EOAL, or 


Farmanah; on the South by the bay of Donegal and Fermanagh ; 
y the Atlantic and Northern Oceans. 


Weſt, and is ſubdivided into, aronies, in which are con- 
tained forty pariſhes, with about 10, 800 houſes; and it ſends 
twelve members to parliament, viz, two for the county, and 
two for each of the following towns, St. John's Town, Hans: 
gal, Ballyſhannon, Kilbeg, and Lifford. | 
BALLYSHANNON is a ſmall town, pleaſantly ſituated near the 


| ſea, with a bridge of fourteen arches, over a river, which a little 
lower falls down a ridge of rocks, about twelve feet, and at low 
water forms one of the moſt piQtureſque caſcades ever ſeen. It | 


is rendered ſtill more ſingular and intereſting by being the prin- 
cipal Salmon-leap in Ireland. 5 1 

The ſalmon in coming up from the ſea, are neceſſarily obliged 
at Ballyſhannon to leap up this caſcade and it is hardly credi- 
ble, but to thoſe who have been eye · witneſſes, that theſe fiſh 


| TYRCONEL, is bounded on | 
the Eaſt by the counties of Londonderry, Tyrone, and part of 


— 
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. ſhould be able to dart themſelves near fourteen feet perpendicu- | 
lar out of the water; and allowing for the curvature, they leap 


at leaſt twenty. They do not always ſucceed at the firſt leap; “ 
S | 5 ; i r I CN 


' ſometimes. they bound almoſt to the ſummit, but the falling wa- 


} 


ter daſhes them down again; at other times they dart head-fore- 
moſt; and ſide-long upon a rock, remain ſtunned for a'few mo- 


ments, . and then e ee the water again; When they are 
k 


ſo lucky as to reach the top, they ſwim out of light in a mo- 
ment. They do not bound from the ſurface of the water, and 


it cannot be known from what depth they take their leap; it is 


probably performed by a forcible ſpring with their tails bent; 
for the chief ſtrength of moſt ſiſh lies in the tail. They have 
often been ſhot, or caught with ſtrong barbed hooks fixed to a 
pole, during their flight, as it may be termed, and inftances 
have been known, of women.catching them in their aprons. At 


| high water the fall is hardly three feet, and then the fiſh ſwim up 


that eaſy acclivity without leaping. Sometimes at low water, 
fifty or fixty of theſe leaps have been ſeen in an hour, and ſome- 


times only two or three, Mr. Twiſs, in his tour in Ireland, 
deſcribing the Salmon-leap, ſays, I placed myſelf on a rock 


on the brink of the caſcads, fo that I had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
the ſurprizing efforts of theſe beautiful fiſh cloſe to me, and at 
the bottom of the fall porpoiſes and ſeals tumbling and playing 
among the waves; and ſometimes à ſeal carries off a ſalmon 
under his fins.“ . „ 
DoxEO AL, from whence the county has its name, ſtands 
nine miles from Ballyſhannon, at the bottom of a ſpacious bay, 
which has many good roads and harbours, but no. trade; nor is 
there any thing conſiderable in the town itſelif. The harbour is 
ſpacious, but the entrance has ſuch dangerous ſhelves and rocks, 


| that it is not ſafe to attempt entering without a pilot. 


Loy6H-SWILLEY, into which runs a river of the ſame name 
near Letterkenny, a little market-town, is a falt-water lake that 


runs about twenty miles South into the country; it is about five 


miles broad at the mouth, has an ifland called Inch, and abounds 
with fiſh. A thouſand fail of ſhips may ride in ſafety here for 
twenty miles together. There are many villages and gentle- 
men's ſeats on its banks, but it has no trade, there being only a 
few fiſhing-boats which reſort there to catch herrings and ſalmon, 
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Kincardin, ſhire and town of. 499 
- King's-Bridge, in Devonſhire. . . . 381 


upon Hull, in Vorkſh. 440 
inglton, in Warwickſhire . 1352 
EKinſale. in Ireland... --514 
King's Weſton, the ſeat of Edward 


Sonn, BIM. - - 247 


Kircudbright, or Lower Gallowayao: 
Kirkaldy. town of, deſcribed. . . 4 
Kirkby Stephen, in Weſtmorelandg6; 
Kirkby Moorſide, in Yorkſhire. 438 
Kirk Leatham, the ſeat of Charles 
1 437 
Rirkſtall Abbey, in Yorkſhire. . . 436 
Wong, the ſeat of the Duke of 
„FFC 
| Knareſborough, tori f.. 37 


Knutsford, in Cheſhire ——471 


Kingſt 


AMBETH palace & Church 33 
| ambourne, a river in Berkſh. 313 
ie ee town of, in ditto 
ancaſhire, its ſituation, bounda- 
ries, % - ion. 2's 6 = 307 
'4 cater, town of. << << 12:6 


Horn Fair original inſtitution of. . 2g. 


44 


„ 


9 


— 
* 


ö 


Lauderdale, vale of, deſcribed. . 5 


Launceſton, in Cornwall.. 90 
Lavenham, in Suffolk. 87 
Lavington, in Wiltfhire.. .... 29 
Leam, a river in Warwickſhire. .1 
Leaſowes. a fine ſeat in Shropſhire, 1 
Leatherhead, in Surrey 575 
Lechlade, in Gloucetterſhire. . . . 443 
Ledbury, in Herefordſhire... ... . 121 


ee 66 
A/ oof nooo ooo 72 
Leeds, in Yorkſhire... ........ .. 430 


Leek, in Staffordſhire, account of 

its coal mines and falt ſprings. . 102 
Leiceſter, county of, its ſituation, 

boundaries, extent, &c.......196 
Leiceſter, town og. 197 
Leith (South) ). --493 
WAW. ͤ » 
Leighton-Buzzard, in Bedfordſh. 187 
Leinſter, province in Ireland. . 614 
Lemon Field, in Hertfordſhire, 
aint of...... 1g 
Lenham, in Kent 31 
Leominſter, in Herefordſhire. . . . 121 
Leſkard, in Cornwall.. 92 
antiquities of... . ibid 
Leſtwithiel, in Cornwall 
RES. 18 SHER. ĩ˙ĩ cc. a. 48 


C . 504 
eee 23 
Liſtey, a river in Ireland 511 


Lincoln, county of, its ſituation, 
boundaries, extent, &c... ..--410 
SOS. Cty DE <a ve od. 
Linlichgow, ſhire and town of.. 498 
Linton, in Cambridgeſhire 182 
Litchfield, in Staffordſhire. - . -. -100 
Liverpool. its flouriſhing ſtate. . 469 
Llanbedar, in Cardiganſhire 484 
Llandaff, ancient & preſent ſtate. . 479 
Llanvilling, ancient & preſent ſtate, 485 
Loddon, a river in Berkſhire. . .. 386 
a town in Norfolk .. . 402 
Lolworth Caſtle, in Dorſetſhire. . 383 
London, city and hiftory of. . 226 
Londonderry, town of.. 319 
Loo, Eaſt, in Cornwall. 92 
—. oor indo; 


Vc 492 
EDT © os ͤ ͤK 
„ 49 


A — 1 
Loughborough, in Leicelterſhire. . 138 
Louth, a town in Lincolnſhire. . 414 
Loweſtoft, in Suffolk | 86 
Lowlay ton, its antiquity, &c. .. . 72 
ii 314 
Ludlow, town & caſtle in Shropſh. 114 
Lug, a river in Herefordſhire. . . 119 
Luggerſhall, antiquity, &c. 


Lundy, iſland of, deſcribed 


Luton, a town in Bedfordſhire. . 188 


Hoo, the ſeat of the Earl 
SELLS. / ĩ ͤ => c-»< e-2 
Lutterworth, in Leiceſterſhire. . . 140 
Lyme-Regis, in Dorſetſhire 352 
Lymington, in Herts, deſcribed, gog 
Lynn, in Norfolk. q — 404 
Lyſton, in Devonſhire 380 


NAAccLESFIEL p, in Cheſh.475 
Maidenhead, in Berkſhire. 307 
— - 1008 


Maiden's 


Market- Harborough in Leiceſterſh 140 


Marlborough, its ancient and pre- 
PCP <> c-- 37 


375 


Marlow, in Buckinghamſhire. . 194 
Marſh, or Merſh, in Cambridgeſh. 189 
Marſhfield, in Glouceſterſhire . . 347 
Marton Lake, in Lancaſhire. . . 469 
Matlock Bath, in Derby hire... 94 


Lumley Caſtle, deſcription of. . . 448 


—=—— Jew, in Cornwall. . 393] 


| 


| 


41 


| 


Bower, in Bedfordſhire . 188 in Monmouthſhire. . 127 
Maidſtone, in Kent. 31 in Pembrokeſhire . 483 
A ·wü . in the Iſle of Wight. . 500 
Malling Wett... Rr. - 31 | ——— Pagnell, in eee eee 
Malmſbury, in Wiltſhire . - 331 | New River, deſcription of. . 211 

| Malton, in Yorkſhire. ...... . 439 New Shoreham, in Suffex. . ..... 44 
Malvern, in Worceſterſhire. . - .. -133 | Newſtead Abbey, the ſeat of Lord 
Mam-Tor, one of the Wonders of OR apy RN OT LENNON 421 

the Peak, in Derbyſhire. . . .. . 96 | Newton, in the Iſle of Wight. . . 306 
Man, iſland of, deſcribed. { : .. - 507 | ——-—— Abbots, in Devonſhire, 38 
Mancheſter, ancient & preſent ſtate,470 | Newry, in Ireland... ..:.....--.515 
Manningtree, in Eſſen˖d. 68 Neyland, in Suffolk... . - 87 
Mansfield, in Nottinghamſhire. .421 | Nidd, a river in Yorkſhire. . . . . 425 
Marcley-Hill, in Herefordſhire, Norfolk, county of, its ſituation, - 

agitated by an carthquake. .. 120 boundaries, extent, &c... . .400 
Margate, in Kent, deſcription of, 294 Northallerton, in Yorkſhire... .. 437 


| Mawe's (St.) in Cornwall, its an- 


Melcomb-Regis.. . -.. - -/.. 
Melros Abbey, deſcribed 


Mendleham, in Suffolk. 22 84 
44 | Mendip-Hills, in Somerſetſhire, 


Middleha 


Northampton, county of, its fitua- 


Northampton, town of 
North-Curry, in Somerſetſhire. .. 70 


* 


"cant oaſthe... INES «cn 
Mayo, in Ireland 
Medway, a river in Kent 
3 
494 
Melton-Mowbray, in Leiceſterſh. . 1 38 


. - -394 


account of the lead mines. 360 
Mere, or Meer, in Wiltſhire. . .. 328 
Merionethſhire, its fituation, boun- 

caries; extent, &.... 483 
Merſey, iſland of. . 
Methwold, in Norfolk. . ... . 40g 


Michael Dean, in Glouceſterſhire,g47 | 


Michael's St. Mount, in Cornwall, 95. 
town oh. 996 
m, in Lorkſhire . . . 430 
Middleſex, ſituation, extent, &c. . 226 
Middlewich, its flouriſhing ſtate. 475 | 
Midhurſt, in Suſſex... ......--- 43 
Milborne Port, in Somerſetſhire. . 367 
Mildenhall, a town in Suffolk... 84 
Milford-Haven, deſcription of. . . 482 


Milton, town of, deſcrived.. ...' 20 
Minehead, in Somerſetſhire. .. .... 370 
Minſter, in the iſle of Sheppey. .- 29 
— in the ifle of "Thanet. . .. ibid 
Mitcham, in Surrey 5 
lodbury, in Nevonthire. . ... - 381 
Mole, a river, in Surrey 53 


Monmouth, county of, fituation, 

boundaries, extent, &c......- 
town of 
Monow, a river in Herefordſhire 119 
Montgomery, county of, ſituation, 

boundaries, extent, &. 484 
town of ibid. 
Montroſe, town of, deſcribed. . . 501 
Moor Park, ſeat of Sir Laurence 

DUNST . 3 
— in Surrey, deſcribed. . 38 
Morden College, its foundation 

and preſent ſtate „ 
Moreton Hampſtead, in Devonſh. 389 
Morpeth, ancient & preſent ſtate. . 454 
Morton in Marſh, in Gloucetterſh. 344 
Mount Grace convent, in Vorkſh. 47 
Mountſorrel, in Leiceſterſnire. . . 138 
LL HEAT ers oo - <> «+408 
Wan in Ireland; 3 


- 


* 


AIRNE, ſhire and town. . . 503 
Namptwich, in Cheſhire. .475 
Naſeby, in Northamptonſhire, ta- 
mous battle af fi. 5-54 08 
Naworth Caſtle, in Cumberland 460 
Neath Caſtle, -in Glamorganſhire, 480 
Needham, in Suffolk. 84 
Nen, a river in Northamptonſhire, 1 64 
Neots (St.) in Huntingdonſhire. . 160 
—— — a village in Cornwall. . 392 


Nevil-Holt, its mineral ſpring. . . 140 
Newark upon Trent... 420 

its Caſtle deſcribed. . ... ibid 
Newbie, ſeat of Sir Ed. Blacket, 35 
Newbury, in Berkſhire 313 
————— Cornwall}... 391 
Newcaſtle, in Staffordſhire... ..... 1 02 


—— in Northumberland. . . 432 
Newent, in Glouceſterſhire. . . . 347 
New Foreſt, Hampſhire. . ... 302 
Newington, in Surrey -54 
m idle 1 
Newmarket, town of, deſcribed. 182 
Newnham, in Glouceſterſhire. . . 347 
Newport, in Shropſhire. . . . . .109 


tion, boundaries, extent, &c.. 103 
6.704 


North Foreland, light-houſe at. . 29 
Northleche, in Glouceſterſhire. . 344 
Northumberland, its fituation, 


boundaries, extent, &.. 431 


= 


Norwich, city of - ; 
Nottingham, county ot, ſituation, 


Ongar, in Eſſex, its ancient and 


401 


boundaries, extent, & c.. 418 
Nottingham, ancient & preſent ſtateg i 


Nuneaton, in Wat wickſhire 149 
AKL EV, in Surrey. 57 
Ocke, a river in Berkſhire . go 


Ockham, in Surrey 59 
Cckingham, in Eerkſhire ... . 313 
Odiham, in Hampfuire 800 
Offa's Dyke, account of.. 478 
Okeham, in Rutlandſhire. . . 156 


Okehampton, in Devonſhire. . . -379 
Okey Hole, a remarkable cavern 


in Somerſetſhire 366 


preſent ate 9 
Orford, in Suſtolk. —ͤ—y— 8 


Irfordneis, promontory at, and 


light-houſe - 8 l 
Orkney, iſlands of, deſcribed. . . 507 
Orwell, a river in Suffolk... ... . . 82 


Oſweſtry, in Shropthire. . . 115 
Otley, in Vorkſhire 434 
Ottery, St. Mary's, in Devonſhire, 977 
Qulney, in Buckinghamſhire .. 93 


Oundle, in Northamptonſhire. . 168 
Ouſe, a river in Suſſexc . 54 40 
Suffolk... 82 


—-———--Northamptonſhire, 164 
Oxford, county of, its ſituation, 


boundaries, extent, cc. 197. 
Oxford, city of... . hid 
Oxney, ille of, deſcnbed. . .. .. . 25 
[ADDINGTON .....-.---285 

Paditow, in Cornwall. 396 


Paineſwiek, in Glouceſterſhire. . . 945 
Pancras, village of, deſcribed. . .286 
Parret, a river in-Somerſetſhire. .359 
Parſhore, in Worceſterſhire . -133 


| Peak, in Derbyſhire, wonders of, 97 


Peebles, ſhire of, defcribed 49.4 
Peel Cattle, in the iſle of Man. . 507 
Pembridge, in Herefordſhire, its 
woollen manufactory 
Pembroke, county of, its ſitua- 
tion, boundaries, extent, &c. . 481 
Pembroke, town of, defcribed. . 482 
Pendennis Caſtle, in Cornwall. . . 394 


S „ „ „ „ „ 


Pendragon Caſtle, deſcrived. . . 465 
Penkrich, in Staffordſhire... ... - - 10t 
Penmanmaiwr Mountain, in Wales, 486 
Penriſe Caſtle, its antiquities. .. - :480 
Penrith, ancient and preſent ſtate, 402 
Penryn, in Cornwall. 394 
Pensford, in Somerſetſhire. . . . . 365 


Penzance, in Cornwall 495 
Perthſhire, deſcribed......-. - 498 
Perth, town of, flouriſhing ſtate, 99 
Peterborough, city of, deſcribed 108 
Petersfield, town of, in Hants. . . 300 
Petworth, a town in oullex..... 43 
Pevenſey, in Suſſck. 47 
lips Norton, in Somerſctſhire. . 6g 
Pickering Caſtle, in Yorkſhire. 438 
Pits Wall, deſcription of... . .. . 469 
Piddle, a river in Dorſetſhire. . . . 339 
Pimble Meer, lake in Merionethſh. 485 
Plym, a river in Devonſhire. . ..374 
Plymouth, ancient & preſent ſtate, 380 
Plympton, in Devonſhire 
Pocklington, in Vorkſhire 439 
Pontetract, in Yorkſhire... .... .431 
Ponty-Pool, in Monmouthſhire. . 126 
Poole, a town in Dorietſhire. . . 55 
Poole's Hole, in Derbyſhire | 
Porcheſter Caſtle, in Hampſhire. . 298 
Portlock, in Somerſetſhire. .. ..... . 970 
Portland, iſle of... - „ 352 
Port Patrick. . ... . „ 496 
Portſmouth, town of, deſcribed. 298 
Potters Perry, its pottery... .....173 
Potton, in Bedfordſhire... . . . 188 
Poultons, ſcat of H. Stanley, Eſq. oi 
Powderiham Caſtle, in Devonſh. . 376 
Pow!s Caſtle, in Montgomeryſh. : 485 
Preſcot, in Lancaſlyre. .. ... .. . .469 
Preſtein, in Radnorſhire... ... . . . 473 
Preſton, in Lancaſhire... -403 
Prudhow Caſtle, in Northumberl.. 4 54 
Pulheli, in Caernarvenſhire. . 487 


| Purdeck, in Dorſetſhire . 336 


62 


L 


Putney, village of, deſcribed. . . « 
UEENSBOROUGH, a town 
Q) in the Iſle of Sheppey... .. 2 
Queenſbury, Duke of, his fine ſeat 
near Ambreſbury in Wiltſhire, 228 
Queens County, in Ireland » 


Queen's Ferry, South 
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Northwich, remarkable ſalt pits. 475 
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Saltfleet, in Lincolnſhire . . % 414 


Sittingbourne, in . * 


IX Earl of Darlington 449 


Radcot Bridge, in Berkſhire 315 


Radnor, county of, deſeribed. . . 477 


Radnpr, Old and New. 478 


Ragland Caſtle, in Monmouthſh, . 1 26 
Ramſey, in Huntiagdonſhire. . 160 
: Iſtand P .1483 


| Ramſbury. a village in Wiltſhire. 332} 


Ramſgate, in Rent. 29 


KRanelagh Gardens deſcribed... . . 281 
74 


Rayleigh, a town in Eſſex. . ... .. 
Reading, in Berkſhire -. 806 
Recluver, a village in Kent... 0 
Redford; in Nottinghamſhire. .'. . 422 
Redruth, in Cornwall.. -. -396 
Reepham, a town in Norfolk. .406 


Renfrewſhire deſcribed... ... ... .696 


Renfrew, town of. 497 
Reygate, in Surrey 35 
Richmond, in Surrey, town of. 61 
in Vorkſhire . . ..436 
Rickmanſworth, in Hertfordſhire, 215 
Ringwood, in Hampſhire. .... .. .. 90a 


ü 4 Ripley, in Yorkſhire. . — . «435 


Rippon, ditto. 560 $104 ene. «435 


- Riſborough, in Buckinghamſhire. 193 


Robin Hood's Hill in Gloucefterſh. 340 
Robinſon Sir Thomas, his fine ſeat 


Rotherham, in Yorkſhire,.. 432 


Rowel, in Northamptonſhite. . 169 


Rugby, in Warwickſhite. 149 


Sligo, in Ireland. 517 
Snaith, in Vorks hire 2 432 

netsham, a town in Norfolk. 40% 
Soar, à river in Leiceſtershire . 137 
Sadbury, in Glouceſtershure. .. . 446 


Scham, in the iſle of Rl, 483 
Somerſetslüre, its ſituation, boun- 

© dries, extent, &.. 359 
Somerton, a town in Somerſetshiregbs 
— Caſtle in Lincolnshire. . 411 


8 e 
South Moulton, in Devonshire. . 378 
South Sea Caſtle, in Hampshire. . 299 
Southwark, Borough of. 34, 277 
Southwel, in Nottinghamshire . 421 
Southwold, in Suffol g.. 86 
Sow, a river in Staffordshire. 100 


| ; 6 | Spalding, in Lincolnshire 419 
Rhudland Caſtle, in Flintſhire: . . 488 - 


| Spey, a river in Scotland. 05 
Spilſby, in Lincoinshire 414 
Stafford, county of, ſituation, &c. 99 
Stafford, townof.....-.-....- -.100 


Staines, in Middleſex.......- 283 
Stalbridge, in Dorſetshire . . . 353 
Stamford, in Lincolnshire. . 412. 


Stanley, St. Leonard, in Glouceſ- 
—. AOPTELIM SOTESINE® FEY -346 


7 Stanſtead, the ſeat of the Earl of 


Helios ˙ 1 
Stevenage, in Hertfordshire. 22 
Steyning, à town in Suſſe x. 44 
Stirlingshire, deſcribed: ..... . 498 


6 | Stockbridge,” in Hampshire. 301 


Stockton, in Durham 4-449 
Stonar, a village in Kent 29 
Stonehive, town f.f . 499 


Stoney · Stratford, in Buckinghamsh ig 
Stort, a river in Hertfordshire. 211 

Stour, a river in Kent.. 16 
— in Eſſe x 66 


—— in -Worceftershire. . . 1 29 
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Rugely, in Staffordſhire. . -., . Wy ontwdge, jon: Of >. £31 


- Rugemont Caſtle, in Devonſhire. g76 


Rumford, in Eſſex.......------ 72 


Rumſey, in Hampſhire... ..... - -. 301 
Runne Mead, in Surrey... 59 
Ruthin, antiquities near it.. 487 


Rutland, county of, its ſituation, 
boundaries, extent, &.. 133 
Rye, a village in Hertfordshire. . 224 


- — in Suſſex. . 5-00 > vec —— 47 
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. — Plain deſcribed . . 389 
Saltaſh, in Cornwall. 91 


26 
Sanday, a village in Bedfordſhire, 189 
Sandwich, town off. 28 
Sark, or Serk, iſland of. . . . 507 


+. Savernach Foreſt, in Wiltſhire... . 332 


Saxmundham, in Suffolk. 85 


Scrivelby-Hall, in Lincolnflure. . 414 
Seaford, a town in Suſfſex........ 45 
Seeching, in Norfolk:. .... .. - . .404 
Selby, in Yorkſhire... ..:- - - -- . 431 
Selkirkshire and burgh deſcribed. . 494 
Sevenoke, in Kent. 431 


Severn, a river in Shropshire. . . .107 


Shaftſbury, ancient & preſent ſtate 333 


Shannon, river, in Ireland. 511 


Sheerneſs, in the iſle of Sheppey .. 21 
Sheffield, in Vorkshire 492 


Shefford, in Bedfordshire . 188 


Shepperton, antiquities found at. 285 


. Sherbopne, in Dorſetshire . 353 
- Sherburn, in Vorkshire . - -430 


Shetland Iflands deſcribed... .....509 
Shipton upon Stour. ....-.- . -- - - -133 


- . -Shepton Mallet, in Somerſetshire, 365 


Shoreham, in Suſſen˖d. 4 


4 
Shrewſbury, ancient & preſent ſtate 107 


- Shropshire, ſituation, extent, &c. ibid 
- Sidmouth, in Devonshure. .... . . . 376 


o 3 282 
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Skie, or Sky, iſland of... 504 


2 Skipton, in Vorkshire. ” 8 ©» a e 434 
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Stourton Park, in Wiltshire. . . 328 
Stow on the Would, in Glouceſterſh. 344 
Stowe, fine ſeat of Earl Temple. 192 
Stowey, in Somerſetshire . 363 
Stow- Market, in Suffolk. 84 
Stratford on Avon, in Warwickſh. 131 
Stratford, in Eſſe n 572 
Strathearn, valley of, deſcribed. . 499 


Hon. Mr. Walpole 28 
Stroud, in Kent, deſcribed 20 
in Glouceſtershire.... 43 
Sturminſter, in Dorſets hire. .353 
Sudbury, in Suffolk... 88 
Sudley Caſtle, in Glouceſtershire, 341 
Suffolk, its ſituation, extent, &c,. 82 
Sanne 22 448 
Sunning- Hill, in Berkshire. . 313 
Surrey, county of, ſituation, c.. 50 
Suſlex, its ſituation, extent, &c.. 39 
Sutherlandshire deſcribed... . . 5-503 


425 
Swanſea, town of, deſcribed. . .. 480 


89 | Swift, a river in Leiceftershire. . . 197 


Swindon, in Wiltshire . 480 
Swinley-Lodge, in Berkshire. . .313 
Swinton, in Vorkshire, the ſeat of 
Mr. Danby, deſcribed .. 436 
Sylcheſter, in Hampshire, remark- 
able antiquities at. 01 


ADC R 49 

Tamar, a river in Cornwall, 389 
Tame, a river in Staffordshire . . 144 
Tamworth, ancient & preſent ſtate, 100 
Tattershall, in Lincolnshire . .413 
Tau, a river in Devonshire .: 374 
Taunton, in Somerſets hire. . . 309 
Taviſtock, in Devonshire 380 


Tay, a river in Perthshire . . 499 
Tees, a river in Yorkshire. . 423, 446 
Temd, a river in Shropshire 107 
'Tenbury, in Worceſtershire. . . . - 133 


Tenby, in Pembrokeshire . . . 488 
Tenterdeu, in Kent, antiquity, &c. 25 
Teft, a river in Hampshire. . 295 
Tetbury, in Glouceſtershire. .*. . . 346 
Tewkſbury, town of, deſcribed. . 340 
Thame, in Oxfordshire .. - - . 200. 


Thames River, deſcription of. . . 17 
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Southam, in Warwickshire. - 162 


Standon, in Hertfordshire 223 


Stonchenge, in Wiltshire 4.327 


Stratton, in Cornwall. ꝗ 397 
Strawberry-Hill, the ſeat of the |" 
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| ABV Caſtle, the ſeat of the | Sleaford, in Lincolnshire... . 412 Thanet, iſte bp... 26 Welland, a river in Leiceſtershire 7 
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Thaxted, in Eſſen 71 
Thetford, ancient & preſent ſtate 40g 
Thirlewall Caſtle, in Northum- 
de oboe ns 3 on £50 25 
| Thirſk, in Vorkshire 435 
ene in Arkan 5 
e ee 17 


Tickhall, in Vorkshire 432 
Tideſwell, one of the Wonders of 

the Peak in Derbyshire. . .. . 97 
Tilbury, town and fort 74 
Tinmouth Caſtle and Priory. : 453 
Tintern Abbey, in Monmouthſh. 127 
Tiverton, in Devons hire 377 
Toddington, in Bedfordshire. .....187 
Tong Caſtle near Shifnal, Shropſh. 1 10 
22 os : f 
Topsham, in Devonshire . - . 376 


; Torrington, in ditto. —— = 4 — 378 


Totneſs, in Devonshire— 382 
Towceſter, in Northamptonsbire- 172 
Trowridge, a river in Devonshire. 374 
Towton, a village in Vorkshire. . 490 
Tregony, in Cornwall.. 94 
Trent, a river in Staffordshire 10 
Tretowry Caſtle . 479 
Trowbridge, in Wiltshire . . 390 
Truro, in Cornwall. 94 
Tuddington, in Bedfordshire. - 187 
Tunbridge, town of. 24 
Tunbridge, account of its Wells. 24 
Turbury, its Caſtle and Abbey. . 103 
Tuxford, in Nottinghamshire. . 421 
Tweed River, deſcribed. ..... 494 


| Thickenham, village in Middleſex 28g 


.T PNOR Caſtle, in Kent... . 20 
7. Uppingham, in Rutlandshire 137 
Upton, a town in Worceſtershire, 1 33 
Ure, a river in Vorkshire 42 
Uſk, a river in Monmouthshire . 126 
man af. a mn 
Uttoxeter, in Staffordshire 102 
Uxbridge, in Middleſex... ... 283 
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AUXHALL Gardens . 54 
V . Ver, a river in Hertfordshire 211 
Viſt (North) iſland of.. 09 
— (south) „e 
Ulſter, in Ireland 518 


ADBRIDGE in Cornwall 396 
„ Wainfleet, in Lincolnſh. . 414 
Wakefield, ancient & preſent ſtate. 433 
—— —— Lodge, the ſeat of the 
Duke of Grafton l 
Wales, principality of, and Preli- 
winary Obſervations . q 477 
Wallingford, in Berkshire 317 
Wallſall, in Staffordshire, remark- 
able cuſtom there. 101 
Walſingham, in Norfolk. 409 
— in Durham. - .450 
Waltham on the Would, in Leiceſ- 
OTST AEDT TT YO FOOT 3”. 
Abbey, antiquity of. 71 
— Croſs, deſcription of. . 214 
Walthamftow, deſcription of. . . . - 71 
Walton on Thames, its bridge. 60 
Wandle, a river in Surrey... «--- . 53 
Wandſworth, in Surrey 62 
Wandſdyke, ancient fortification, 
— a <-> 288 
Wanley, iſland of EC Ks 4 
Wanſtead Houſe, the ſeat of Lord 
ET OT EL TIO, |: 
Wantage, in Berkshire 316 
Ware; town of, deſcribed. .. . 214 
Wareham, in Dorſershire. - - -. - - 355 
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Warkworth Caſtle, in Northum- 


C ˙-mm ane es otbb6 
Warminſter, in Wiltshire - - - -329 
Warrington, its preſent ſtate... . . 469 
Warwick, county of, fituation, &c.144 
Warwick, town of. 145 
Watchet, in Somerſetshire. - - -- -370 
Waterford, in Irelagd.....- --- -514 
Watford, in Hertfordshire 
Watlington, in Oxfordshire . - 206 
Watton, in Norfolk. - - - -402 
Waveney, a river in Norſolk. . . .400 
Weatherby, in Yorkshire. . ..- - - 429 
Wedon, in Northamptonshire . . 17 
Wednesfield, in Staffordshire. . 101 
Welch Pool, its preſent ſtate. . 485 
Weldon, 1 2109 
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| Wellingborough in Northampt „ 
Wellington, in Shropshire r 
—— in Sqomerſets hire. 


Tottenham- High-Croſs . ... 287 


Tring, in Hertfordshire 222 


| Winandeer-Meer in Weſtmoreland itz 


Wobourn Farm, in Surrey... ./-. 60 


Wolverham 

Wooburn, in Bedfotds hire . 187 
| Abbey and Park. 187 
Woodbridge, in Suffolk...... wh 


Wells, in Norfolk RO 
2 in Somerſetshire. 
Wes in Sl | . 5 
Wands er, i | 
Wenlogk, is Shropshice. ... 1 
Wentworth-Houfe, the ſeat of the 
Marquis of Rockingham... _ __ 
—— = Caſtle, the ſeat of hs 
Earl of Stratford. 
Weohly, in Herefordshir e.. 
Weltbary, in Wiltshire 
Weſterham, in Kent. 
Weſtminſter, deſcription o.. .',”, 
on Kc. 464 


— 517 


Weymouth, in Dorſetshire: . ___ , 
Wharte, a river in Yorkshire.. _— 
Wheeler, a river in Flintshire _ 
| Whichnor, in Staffordshire, fingu- 


lar ęuſtom there 
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— 205 


Wick ware, in Glouceſtershire. . .. 10 
Widdrington Caſtle, in Northum. 
berland 1 2 . 8 
Wigan, in Lancas hire 10 
ieee 
Wigton, antiquity ol... % 
Wigtown, ſhire of.... N 
Willey, a river in Wiltshire. h 
Wilton, town off.... 4 
Wiltshire, its tuation, extent, &c.111 
Wimbledon, in Surrey .. 6 


Winborn, in Dorſets hire 
Wincaunton, in Somerſetshire. 
Winchcomb, in Giouceſtershire. 
Winchelſea, old and new town. 
Wincheſter, antiquities of. 2 
Windſor, town, caſtle, and park. 308 
| Winſlow, in Buckinghamshire. . . 193 
Winſter, a town in Detbyshire. . 107 
Wiſbeach, in Cambridgeshire. . - .183 
Witham, in Efſexc. ....-.----. 69 
| Wivelicomb, in Somerſetslire. .. .370 


Woking, in Surrey 69 
n, its manufactories 101 


Woodſtock, in Oxfordshire 20 
Woolwich, town of. 23 
Wooton-Baſſet, in Wiltshire . 31 
| Worceſter, county of, &c...-.. 129 
A A of c------.--- 
Workſop, in 885 amshure. . . 422 
Worksworth, in Derbyshire 94 
Worſted, in Norfolk... 400 
Wotton-Under-Edge, in Glouceſ- 
F 4 
Wreke, a river in Leiceftershire. . 137 
Wrekin, a mountain in Shropshire 112 
Wreſt, the ſeat of the Earl of 

Hardwickes- „ - 168 
Wrexbam, its preſent ſtate. . . 48) 
Wrington, in Somerſetshire . . . 360 
Wrotham, in Rent 31 
Wroxeter, remarkable antiquities. 109 
Wye, a town in Kent. 9 
a river, in Herefordshire . 119 
Wymondham, in Norfolk... . 404 


ARE, a river in Norfolk. . -400 

Yarmouth, preſent ſtate of. 40! 
in the iſle of Wight. 500 
Varum, a town in Vorkshire. 447 
Yaxley, in Huntingdonshire. - 100 
Yeovil, in Somerſetshire . --3 
Veſter, the ſeat of the Marquis of 

RES V——ͤ 0 405 
Vork, county of, ſituation, &c. . 4 
York, city of, its ancient ſtate. .4% 
Youghall, in Ireland 513 


Vrvon, a river in Brecknockshire, 473 | 
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A. 

R. Richard Acres, | jun. Pluckley, Kent 
J Mr. John Axtell, London 

Mr. Matthew Alder, Spitalfields 

Mr. A. A! \cneſon 
Ihe Rev. Mr. James Alcheſon 

Mr. Acton, Larden | 

Mr. john Ankers, Birwjngham 

Mrs. Arnold, Kenfiagton-gore 

Mr. Aſtell, Claph. m- common 
Sir Will! m AbGgy, Cobhham 1755 


5 William Addiſon, Eſq. Surry-road 
Mrs. Anderſon, Hemppton- court 
Joſeph Allen, . 240. Hato! 1-garden 
George Arnold, 
aſkrgy Mr. John „ wW apping 
Þ George Allen, Etq. Darlington 
2-04 Mr. Thomas Allen, Warwick 
Os Mr. John Anderſon, Matham 
900 Mr. Thomas Arkins, ditto 
= Mr. john Acton, Mansſield 
"on Mr. James Adley, Chatham 
2 Mrs. E. Arnold, Liquorpond-ſtreet 
brig Mr. John Allaway 
i Mrs. Suſannah Aliaway 
"I Mr. Audl6y, Yarmouth 
Yo B. 
10 Mr. Barnard, Bartlett's-buildings, Holborn 
410 Mr. John Barnes, New- road, St. George's Eaſt 
175 Mr. Thomas Bettridge, Brook-ſtr. Groſvenor-ſq, 
by Mr. Daniel Birchel, Bailiff of Calne 
47 Mr. Robert Bamiord 
9 Mr. John Bennett, Coleman-ftreet 
fs Mr. james Blackett 
107 Mr. John Baker, Charing-croſs 
83 Mr. Bartlett, Exeter-ſtreet, Chelſea 
be Mr. Bailey, Norton 
bo G. A. Baldwyn, Eſq. Author of the New Univerſal 


Syſtem of Geegraphy, now publijhing in Eighty 
Numbers, folio 


Joſeph Butler, D. D. Author of the Chriſtian's New | 
Untver/al Family Bible; the whole of which * 


will be comprizcd in One Hundred ſixpenny 

Numbers, with large Copper-plales 

Mr. William Breach, Vauxhall 

Mrs. Buckworth, Englefield-green 

Mrs. Bonnell, Old Windſor 

Mr. Boult, Egham, 3 copies 

Miſs H. Bow en, Dragon-green, Ealing, Middleſex 
Rev. Mr. Byron, Winſton 

Mr. Burr, Ware, Herts 

Mr. Buſinat, Petty. france 

Mr. Broadley, Boro gh, Southwark 

Mr. J. Banks, Hen: «tta-ſtreer, Cavendiſh- ſquare 
Lieut. W. Bampton, Royal Navy 
Mrs. Baugham, Bell-yar9, Fiſh-fircet. hill 

Rev. Dr. Bovet, Hemtridge, Dorlecjuire 

Mr. John Bynon, Aldgate 
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LIST of SUBSCRIBERS. 
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Mr. Joſeph 8 en 

Rev. G. Burton, Rector of Elvedon, Suffolk 
; Miſs Buſh, Briſtol 

Mr. Bow en, ditto L | 

Jol n Bull, Efq. Little Britain 

; Miſs Bull, ditto 

Mr, Burnaby, N ewgate-ſtreet 


0. | 
Mr. John Creuze, Woodbridge-houls Guildford, 
Surry 

D. Culmore, Eſq. Soho-ſquare 

Andrew Colley, ſq. Old Brompton 

Mr. John Cullen, Blackwall 

Mr. William Chudleigh, Newton-buſhel, Devens, 

Mr. Clout, Cannon-ſtreet 

Mrs, Clark, Chandos-ſireet, Covent-garden 

1 Clarke, Bunhill-row 

Signior Cianchettini, Oxford- ſtreet 

Mr. E. A. Crouch, Weſ.minſter-road 

Mr. Thomas C rooker, Cornwall 

Sir William C hippendale, Bart. Theobald's-road 

Mr. Cemfon, Shrewſbury | 

Mr. William Chappel, Colſhall, Staffordſhire | 
Ir. thomas Chipman, Plymouth | 
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Rev. Mr. Dic kin 

Mr. Ephraim D'Aguela, Wund ſtreet- buildings 
Mr. Dawſon, behind Lambeth- terrace 

Mr. Dawes, Brompton 

Mrs. Darracot, Plymouth | 

| Mr. M. Dixon, Grove-place, Deptford 

Mr. Davis, Sherborn- lane 

Miſs A. Davies, Briſtol 

Mr. Durin, Chapel- court, Vere-ſtreet 

r. Edward Dentons, Shoemaker-row 


* r. Robert Dinmere, Strand 


Mr. Thomas Davidſon, ermondiey-dquare 
Rev. John Davis, Newport 

Mrs. Drake, Great Pultney-ſtreet 

Mr. J. Dicks, Croyden, Surry 


Mr. John Dale, Tywardrith, Cornwall 
Mr. Richard Dyſon, 8 Weſtm. 
Mr. Darton, Swaffham 
Mr. Duniby, Ware, Herts 
Col. Ralph Dundas, Kew-green, Surry 
Mr. Dawcs, Rumford 
Mr. Downing, Whitechapel 

E. 
Mr. John Euſtace, jun. Great Ealing 
Mr. Edward Euſtace, ditto 
Mr. P. Evane, Pierefield 
Mr. Elliſon, Ply mouth 
Mr. 2 Eburne, Coventry 
John Eaton, Eſq. Hithe 
Mr. Egan, Broad-ſtreet, Bloomſbury 
Mr. Evans, Byletts, Herefordſhire 
Mr. George Elephant, Croſs- ſtreet 
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Mr. Haffall, New Hull 
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— 410 Mr. Heath, near 8 
a {I q ? 325 
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Mrs. F Portland Enes ON 
Mr, W. Edwards, Briſtol bs 


Mr. James Ellinger, Shoreditcli.; Hf; 25k who my 
Mr. Thomas Engliſh 45 85 9 


Mr. George Eddy, Richmond, Sorry 


F. | 
Mr. Thomas Forty, Sloane-ſtreet. | 
Mr. John Field, Bewdley: 
Mr. Richard Freen, Weybridge 
Mr. Fell, Pitchford. | 
Mr. J. Fontenoy, Hot Wells, Briſtol 
Nicholas Forre, Eſq. Fontefract 11 
Mr. Robert Francis g e 
Mr. Field, Walbrook _ | 
Mr. Thomas Franklin, Poole 
Mr. George Ferry, Chriſt-church 
Mr. Farmer, Windmill-hill 
Mr. Fairfax, Tetford 
Mr. P. Fry, Briſtol | 
Mr. T. Farmer, Caltle-firec, / Bloomſbury | 


William Geary, Eſq. Poultry 

Mr. Jonathan Greaves, Portland-place 

Mr, Gray, Axminſter | 

Mr. Robert Greſwell, Trinity-lane, Minories 
Mr. Henry Gladwell, Drayton, Northamptonſh. 
Mr. Greenwood, Limehouſe 


_ Mr.-Granger, Streatham 


Mr. William Goodſon, Stockport 
Mr. Valentine Green 

Mr. Geor, e Green, Newbury, Berks 

Mr. James Grant, Borough 

Mr. Glover, jun. Piccadilly 

Rev. John Gill; Virginia- ſtreet 

Mr. Thomas Green, Newbury, Berks 
Mr. Bartholomew Gilbert, mane 
Capt. Girton, Newark 

Mr. John Goſſart, Craven-ſtreet 

Mr. Gilbert Goſlart, ditto - 

Mr. Alexander Grant 

Mr. Glover 

Mr. John Gover, Lower Tooting 

Mr. Green, Dulwich Common 

Mr. J. Green, Allandale, Newcaſtle upon Tyne 
Mr. Green, Ware, Herts | 
Mr. Giles, Catherine-court, Tower-hill 
Mr. J. Green, Limehouſe 

Mr. Grant, Portſmouth 

Mrs. S. Goodwin, Cartwright-ſtreet- 

Mr. J. Green, Groſvenor-place 

Mr. Gilbert, Blackwall 


John Middleton Gwaynynog, Eſq. Colonel of | 


the Denbyfhire Militia 
Gaisford Gipps, Eſq. Weſtbury, Wilts. 
H. 


Mrs. Howard, Young-ſtreet, Kenſington 

Mr. J. H. Harper | 

Mr. Joſeph Hopkinſon, jun, Darley, near Derby 
Mr. Joſeph Hiſkins, Moniton, Devon 


Mr. Horn, Limehouſe 


Mr. John Hunt, Weybridge 

Mr. Joſeph Hick, Leeds 

Mr. James Higham, Kent 

Mr. Henry Hall, Buckel-ſtreet, Whitechapel 
Mr. Hill, Sloane-ſtreet 
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Mr. John Jennings, Wimbledon 
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Mr. AH Shrew 11300 

Mr. A. ug odnelt 

Dr. Hinton, br 2 of 70 Tg Exon Hui 
f Bible, now publiſhing, which will be com Pleted 
iu only Eighty Jixpenny "Numbers 1 


„ . S. Howard, Eſq. F. R. 8. Author of the New 
Royal Encyclopedia and Cyclopædia, now pub 
lifhing with uni zver/al Applauſe, the whole com 


prizcd in One Hundred and 15 7 Toure: folid 
numbers, price ſix pence each + . 


- I}. Mr. Joſeph Hincks, Wye, Kent | 5591 14 
George Huiſh, Eſq. - J 11.1 nor 


Mr. William Hewitt, Peptic WOE #201760 OM 
Mr. Thomas Higton, Mansfield oT AN 
Mr. John Hughes, Bihopſcate-Hyeer - GOA 21 
Mr. F. Hodſon, Cambridge „ 17 
Mr. Richard Hughes, Holborn ol 
Mr. Harrington, Bow-ſtreet, Covent-garden 
Mr. Haleport, 'Grub-ſtreet VII 
Mr. Hunt, London-wall onsl 
Mr. Harris N 


Mr. John Howell, jun. St. John's, Southwark | 
Mr. A. Hamilton, Barrett's- court 


Mr. Hoggary, Denmark-ſtreet, N 101. 

4 Mr. Harris, Preſcoti-ſtreet 2-2 Tf 0] 14 
Mr. Cropper Henry, Lovehboibbghc: 7 
Mr. Hanſhaw, Feathers-inn, Cheſter 


Mr. Thomas Hearle, . 2110 = 7 
Mr. G. James, Bruton-ſtreet, Berkeley-quare 4 
Mr. Joſeph Joachim, Feverſnam 

Mr. John Ingram, Glouceſter © ef F 
Mr. Howard Jacobſon -_ © IG 21111 oT A 
Mr. L. Jones, Brockedale 5 
Miſs Jenkins ene 18 474 
Mr. Jones, Skinner, Tunftia III IN 
Mr. Henry Jeffreys, dee od! 57 
Mr. John Jameſon, Limehouſe | 2bo/. x 

Rev. Mr. Jope, Cornwall rate . 

Mr. Benjamin Jones, Shorediich 11 

Mr. Ireton, St. Martin's-lane 


Mr. Samuel Jones, jun. Maid-ans, seo 


Mr. Joſeph Jardine, Dartford, Kent 
K. 


Mrs. Eliz. King, Lambert deal. ml, berg 


Mr. C. Kimber, Greenwich 


Cap. Lane, Sloane: ſtreet 


Miſs Kent, Chertſey 

Mr. Kinglake, Chipping Norton, Oxford. 15 
Mr. Robert Kirton, Giltſpur-ſtreet, Smithfield 
Mr. Daniel King, jun. Southminſter, Ee 8 

Mr. W. King, Bermondſey 

Mrs. C. Kas, Grange- road, Southwark 


Rev. Mr. Kilner, Duſter, Weſtmoreland 
Mr. George Kelſon, Devonſhire-ſtreet 
F e 


Mr. John Lancaſter, Bewdley 


Mr. John Layland, Altrickham, Cheſhire _ 


Mr. William Lanham, 9 
Mr. Liney, Woolwich 


Mr. Lindſey, Saliſbury 
Mr. Linneker, Bunney, Nottingham 
Mr. Lewis, Carmarthen 


Rev. Mr, Lawſon, Borough-hall, Yorkſhire 
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LAST) OF. /SUBSCRJBERS, 


"op R. 10 Chertſey... 
Mr. Law, Cannon-ſtreet _ = 
Mr. Robert Leraers, Bn eine, 
Mr. Jonathan Lindley, Old Sen Sca-houſe 
Mr. John Long WIR 
Mr. Lawley, Brook-ſtreet , 
Mr. Charles Lepone, Canterbury 
Capt. Liſle, Weymouth, Dorſetſhire 
Mr. Lockwood, Fenchurch-ſtreet 
W. Lane, Elq. Glouceſter 
Mr. H. W. . Church-row, Iſlington 
Mr. Lee, Nicholas-lane | 
Warren Liſle, Eſq. Upway, Dorſetſhire 
Mr. Matthew Loderſmith, Hungerford, Berks. 
Mr. Thomas Laing : 
Mr. Robert Laing 
Mr. J. Lewis, Camomile-ſtreet 
Mr. Joun Longvill Tower-ſtrcet 

M. 


Mr. William Mitc hell, Quality-court, Chancery- 
lane 

Mrs. Mary Mitchell, ditto 

Mr.:March, Knighttbridye 

Mr. S. Marſhall, Cleaver-ſtreet, 
croſs E\ 

Mr. John Mecke | 

Mr. Alexander Miller, Dean's-yard, Weſtm. 

Mrs. Morris, Caceglas, near Llandils, Carmar- 
thenſhire 

Mr. Maſh, Ware, Hertfordſhire 

Mr Jacob Martin, Rumford 

Mr. Benjamin Morgan, Rumford 

Mr. Samuel Maſon, Baſing-lane. 

Mr. John Mills, — Eincolnſnire 


Kennington- 


Mr. James Neſbil 
Mr. William Nowell, Workſop 
Mr. Nichols, Fleetwood's-rents, Holborn 


Mr, John N-Jes, Lerrace, Tottenham-court-road 


Mr. New, Han's-place 

Mr. Noad, Hans-place. 

Mrs. Norman, Sloane-ſquare 

Mr. J. Nodder, Millbrook 

Mr. Richard Norris, Whitehart-row, Kennington 


F. Newman, Eſq. Au hor of the Curio lies and Beau- 


EY 1. 
Mrs. Mary Pittman, Dean- -ſtreet, Sang. 55 
Mr. Paddington, Poplar © 201 
Mr. Price, Broaclex 
Mr. Pitt, Bourten 


tiesof England D iſplayed,now publiſhing and till 


che compleied tn anly Seventy ſix penny Numbers 


Mr. John Newſom, Cheapſide 
Rev. Mr. Nettleſhip, Fulmer, Bucks 
Mr. J. Nelſon, Gucrnſey 
Mr. Solomon Newman, Great Waltham, Eſſex 
Mr. E. Naiſh, jun. Great Portland- ſtreer 
Mr. Francis Noly, Richmond 
Mr. Robert Nicholſon, Beverly, Yorkſhire 
O. 


Mr. J. A. Oliver, Berwick-ſtreet, Soho 
Mr. Jacob Oſorio, Morlen-ſtreet 

Mr. Hugh Oats, Guernſey 

Henry Oſmond, Elq. Tiverton, Devonſhire 
Mr. Oſborne, Marſhfield 

Mr. Benjamin Ormond, Gracechurch-ſtreet 


Rev. Mr. Pemberton 
Mr. John Pain, Ludgate-ftreet 
Mr. Joſeph Piper, Richmond, Surry 


Mr. Richard Parker, Minchead, Somerſetſhire 5 


Rev. Richard 


William Pratt, Eſq. 


: 


Miſs A. Porter, Chertſey 


Mr.” Thomas Pierce, Briſtol 


Mr. William Prieſt; ditto 
Mr. Pecknell | 

Dr. Poole, Lewes 

Mr. Pope, Half Moon-ftreet, Piccadilly 

Mr. Pindar, Villier's-ſtreet | 

Mr. Jofiah Paul, Tetbury, Glouceſterſhire 

Mr. W. Penn, Rocheſter 

Mr. Steppen Powell, Red-lion-ſtreet, Spitalfields 


Mr. Thomas Potbury, Cow-lane, Smithfield 
Mr. T. Plaſket, Clifford-ſtreet 

J. Pycke, Eſq. Little Dean, Glouceſterſhire 
Mr. Paddon, Long-acre 


Mrs. Page, Chatham, Kent 

Mr. Pate, Queen-ſtreet, Cheapſide 

Mr. Alex. Pile, Norton 

Mr. Samuel Patten, Ratcliff | 12 9 
Mr. W. Percival, London-wall _ Y/ 
Mr. Peckham, Maidenhead | > 4 K/ 
Mr. J. Pritchard, Roſs, Herefordlire 


Mr. G. Peares, Darlington 


Mr. Poynter, St. John's-ſquare 
DoRor's-com- 


Mr. J. Paulett, St. Peter -hill, 
| mons ETSY; 
Mr. W. Prichard, jun. cheapſide 1151 eV 51 - 


Mr. Prior, Hinwell, Herts -* 

Mr. John Percy, Great Peter-ſtreet, Weſtrinkie 
Charles Pettit, Eſq. Leĩceſter- ſquare 
Mr. T. Peckolier, Idol-lane, Tower. ſtreet 

Mr. John Parker, Deptford 15 

Mr. James Pitt 


n 
Mr. Quackley, Ratcliff 1 JI 
Mr. Quale, Stonington, Suſſex A 1 
Mr. John Quin, Cold- bath- fields 
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Mr. T. Reeve, Strand | 185 
Miſs Richards, Melverton, Somerſetihire | 1 +1 
Mr. Stephen Read, Canterbury ' ' {1 
The Rev. John Randa! 2.429110 
Mr. Richardſon, Limehouſe | 

Mr. M. Ruſt þ 

Mr. Samuel Rowbotham, 1 Nottingham, 
Mr. Rutherford, Ratcliff-highway 
Alexander Raby, Eſq. Cobham ny 

ideout, Weſtminſton, Suſſex 
Mr. Roberts, Tower-ſtreet y 

Mr. Richard Robinſon, Poole 10214005 
Mr. Sam. Rolles, ditto | 

Mr. P. Rudderforth, St. John's-ſtreet 

Mr. W. H. Roberts, Bewdly 

Mr. James Robinſon, Paternoſter-row 

Mr. W. Roſe, Birmingham BY 

Mr. John Reeves, Cornhill 

Mr. Sylvanus Ruddiforth, Paternoſter-row 

Mr. Richard Rowe, Probus, Cornwall 

Mr. R. E. Roberts, Cavendiſh-ſquare 

Mr. Rider, Dean-ſftreet 

Mr, J. Roberts, Saddleworth 
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Richard Skinner, Eſq. Editor of the | New and - | 
| Mr. George White, Foſter' buten en 


Mr. John Smith, 


Mrs. Smith, Bryanſtone-ſtreet 
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